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Goethe and Frederike 

The sun has set': fair hope with red and gold, 
Purple and crimson, fading into grey, 

Where the great clouds in their slow sweep enfold 
Wreck of the visioned joy-irradiant day. 

Ah! shattered so! the life that was to be 
With music blended ever, part and part: 

Yet stirs strange striving now in melody 

To shrine the arrow that has pierced his heart. 

Oh I what are woes, if woven into song, 

Their bitterness in liquid sounds they leave? 

Shall this outpouring in a dirge of wrong 
Proclaim no anguish in the bosom’s heave? 

Yet say not that the poet’s heart is stone: 

He dreams his life, and wakes to song alone. 

Gilmour Beaton. 


Fealty 

When my Lady hath Pleasure and friends to spare, 
And riot of roses strewed in her path of days, 

And Laughter ringing carillons into the air, 

She needs not me: I travel the lonely ways. 

When my Lady hath Youth uplifting a song 

Like the twitter of birds in a springtime hawthorn 
bough, 

And round her the notes of a merry-mad music throng, 
She needs not me: my music is sad and low. 

But when my Lady hath Sorrow to stress her heart, 
And Pain brings up to her eyes the ghosts of Fear, 

And music of Youth and laughter and joy depart, 
Then she will need me: and To! am I not here? 

Here I stand at the gateway and vigil keep, 

Waiting the summoning sob or the calling sigh ; 

Ready to stay her tears, should my Lady weep; 
Happy if Sorrow for ever may pass her by. 

Bernard Moore. 
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The Parting of the Ways 

“Be just, and fear not. 

Let all the aims thou aim'st at be thy country's, 

Thy God’s, and truth’s ; then if thou fall’st, O Cromwell, 
Thou fall’st a blessed martyr.” 

W ITHIN a few weeks, a motion will be brought 
forward in the House of Lords to reject the 
Bill for conferring Home Rule on the two Irelands. 
Will that resolution be dealt with in a spirit of masterly 
finesse leading straight to disaster, or will the Unionist 
leader belie his recent past by daring all things that 
truth and justice may assert themselves? The ques¬ 
tion cannot be answered without misgiving. 

The history of the assent to the Parliament Bill under 
a measure of compulsion which would have ruined any 


party and any Ministry to have adopted is not an TT T P Ylf 0 
auspicious indication of unswerving purpose on the part X r 1D v v U 
of Lord Lansdowne. It is not, however, impossible ... f 
that the small majority of seventeen peers which -® ™ lOCu) 

enabled the over-cautious leader to work his ill-starred , , . B u . 
will, have no mtention of agam participating m sub- * ^ ^ ^ . s t> ., 
serviency which is largely responsible for the fanciful *. ^ v . 

programme on which the Government have embarked v _ r ;aoen j Jty . ., 
without any mandate from the constituencies. The ” 7 ^ v~ 
House of Lords, in view of the Ministerial failure to ’ C ^ 
redeem essential promises of constitutional reform, may *7*' . ***' J 

well declare itself in a condition of suspended anima- 7 arC ia< ^ x >•'’ •• 

tion. As a debating society it may discuss the mass of a *- : 

ill-digested clauses which figures as a feat of statesman- '^^^ancemes cc: 
ship ; it may expose the folly and the criminality of the e tape ma 

Bill’s tendencies, but has the House in view of the viola- Sccate* : 

tion of every Ministerial pledge both of construction' --<re£sandtook 
and procedure any valid ground for sharing in the per-' -• :tr ^- Kca as lodrrn st ... 
p>etration of a fraud on the constituencies? We hold^ ; ^ui ;:.ys \ r : 
that such action on the part of the House of Lord* • jcriiih* c.rGaue •- 
would be ultra vires , and that the sole course open tc a they »'l] uatJ 
the House is to hold Ministers—as in a vice—to the -“•£ 093 c .f p C vJi ^ 
spirit and to the letter of their own declarations, which kite's be: aE za dtae 

are incompatible with assent by the Lords to the Bill. & 'w. t 

■ * ^ us ( 

It may be, of course, that while Mr. Asquith remains ’ 7 *cd the rrsu!* a the htrr 
in the Ministry no attempt would be made to have * * fcli rf . 

recourse to violent measures to controvert a position 
which is constitutionally sound. What guarantee have ££ bot*^ ^ ^. 
we, however, that Mr. Asquith contemplates prolonged iT! * "ev ^ " 

retention of the office of Prime Minister? We say A ^ s 

more on that point now, but await early enlightenment ''^of r 


With the 


5 ' T 


e passing of Mr. Asquith would disappear—*in' ^ 3C' aa ^ , * 
the appreciation of the rest of the Ministry—the binding --ad they ^ 

force of the obligations of honour relative to recoo* ^Cotj^ ^ , ’• ^ : 

struction and decent legislative procedure which : 

present Prime Minister—not devoid of conscience—haf 
acknowledged as the right of the Upper House. 


Bad 

In view of probable spoliation and outrage if furthc ^ f* 

weakness is displayed, as well as the shame of appear ^ x s*. >. 




no: v 


w it*.*.. 


ing to bend before unscrupulous leaders of mercenary 
bands, it behoves, we think, the House of Lords nov 4 /P-" 


ft ~ mm ft . I - . 

Asquith’s pledges, and to accept no abatement of them ^*3 *r,rks ‘ 


and ever to stand resolutely for the fulfilment of Mr -'•*-^5 q;.;• 


t*. 


to reject every measure which is presented to then ^ ^ ^ 

affecting the prerogative, the constitution, the Church o: ^ 

the franchise, so long as their own status remains un ^. ta ^ 

” j • ^ it * 4i t H * * 

defined. To reject also Bills, largely unconsidered of ttv ', • 

the House of Commons, which are in effect thrown a ^ hste of ^ ■* 

them without due time being allowed for examinatioi w : ^ ds cf n>* 
and amendment. Any Chamber which is presumed t« ^ rT - 

possess legislative attributes must adopt a line of con V ‘7'" W v H 
duct such as is here sketched. V a 

If violence is resorted to, it would be better to fal ' 15 hard * * 

with dignity than to survive in contempt. Violence may. v 
always triumph for a period, but in the end men witl 
the characteristics of Britons will devote their lives t< - 

the cause that never shall Scipio’s ghost walk un ^ p T f .. 

^ 4 , r \». 

. , J •'! * 
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avenged amongst them. 


Cecil Covtper. 
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REVIEWS 

The Rule and Line for Poetry 

£fl£lifb Epic and Heroic Poetry. By W. Macneile 
Dixon, M.A. (J. M. Dent and Sons. 5 s. net.) 

T HE application of scientific methods to literary 
criticism is one that will commend itself to all 
ainds with a passion for order. Knowledge 
iis become so vast that we seem to need a 
very careful and elaborate card-index system, 
*ti countless scholars busily employed in tabu- 
*£% fresh discoveries as their announcement comes 
free what we may call the publishing tape machine. 
We have travelled a long way since Socrates gathered 
about him a few men of like interests and took pleasure 
a discussing virtue and destiny, much as modem stock¬ 
brokers ceet at lunch to discuss golf and prices^ And 
:t is all to the good. Let the Jeremiahs continue to 
the end of all things, as they will until the last 
^ The intermediate stages of growth are invari- 
tablesome to the elderly; but all in due course 
^:flsaousness awakes and begins to reap its own 
Synthesis is made, and the result in the human 

is character—in the field of literature, works of 

ut 

fy means let scientific knowledge put its hous«* in 
so that we may have a new and greater synthesis 
3 for that self-immolation which devotes to the 
“ :wa * of one man the study of the leech's eye. The 
P^t is a necessary, but not an ideal type. We 
301 **&* modern Dantes, and they can only be had 
^ben the processes yielding knowledge are distinguished 
the results; when the essentials of all knowledge 
again be compassed by a single mind. 

^ difficulty with regard to literary criticism is that it 
3 ‘ an d can never be made, scientific knowledge ; be- 
Qaase literary criticism truly deals, not with matter, but 
^ that incalculable something we call spirit. Taste 
* k And what is taste ? A defiant quality 
“ - face of the card-index system! Yet all works of 
arf J°dged by that indefinable essence as it exists 
j-^best men. From it there is but one appeal: to 
fcelf. For if a work of art be in harmony with 
v f Pwta and fuller than that of any living 
^ accept its maker, neither the taste of the age 
*kh it is made, nor the standards of past cen- 
7 j k* P° wer to condemn permanently such a work 
^. but Life will, in its evolution, bring to birth a 
^le of appreciating whatever enhances Life’s 
* ^ the card-index system ? It is hard put to 
^ face of Life! 

Q| i reflection seems to us natural when we consider 
D »nber of fresh pigeon-holes modern criticism is 
jvf* k* English literature. Professor Macneile 

t Tk?rv b ° 0k * ^ secon d of a new series entitled 
a e ^annelsof English Literature,” the aim of which 
0 trace the genesis and evolution of the various 
^ rt ® cnis of English Literature.” The obvious ob- 
011 0 this method is that literature does not evolve 

Digitized by 


in various departments; and in forcing the living, grow¬ 
ing body into such channels—canals, would be more 
accurate—it has to be " broken up into its component 
parts, and these parts studied analytically.” Something 
happens when the scientific method is so ruthless. The 
life of the subject usually goes out. 

Professor Dixon had a rather thankless task; 
for of national epics worthy of the name, our language 
boasts but one—“ Beowulf.” As a graphic picture of 
the world of Northern Europe in pre-Christian times it 
is of course invaluable, but its interest to us is primarily 
historical, and it might have been written fifteen hundred 
years Before, instead of after, Homer. “ Paradise Lost ” 
may be described as a classical epic, but there we are 
at an end. Naturally the author has allowed himself 
considerable licence, and his study becomes “a survey 
of our greater narrative poetry for a thousand years,” 
excluding Wordsworth, Shelley and Keats. 

As is usual with a book of this character, the historical 
part is by far the most satisfactory. Professor Dixon 
has vast stores of knowledge at his command, and he 
has made full use of them. Anyone wishing to study 
the subject from a purely historical standpoint may 
therefore be heartily recommended to this book. Aris¬ 
ing out of the mass of traditional poetry found in the 
“ Ballads,” the epic came with national consciousness. 
Professor Dixon shows how it became associated with 
romance in Chaucer; how it was finally merged in “ The 
Faerie Queene,” to which he gives the name M Roman¬ 
tic Epic.” He describes how, in Elizabethan times, 
national history provided the drama with some of its 
glories, and epic poetry with its early failures: how 
Milton’s genius found epic scope, and to what depths 
would-be epic poetry descended with the prose era of 
the seventeenth century. 

As soon as we leave the streams of historical fact we 
begin to come into troublous waters. Professor Dixon 
seems to have vague ideas as to the nature of poetry 
itself. “What is proper to itself,” he says of poetry, 
“ is the interest of unique expression.” M In so far as 
poetry is an approximation to complete or perfect ex¬ 
pression, Pope achieves it.” “ For what other purpose 
do we read poetry than to experience the unqualified 
delight of a perfect rendering? We may overlook in 
poetry, in any art, lack of depth, of intellectuality; lack 
of form we cannot overlook, for form is the artist’s 
mkticr .” 

Such an open acceptance of dry bones for the living 
spirit prepares us for the discovery that Professor Dixon 
has a poor opinion of Spenser—who said * soul is forr.i, 
and doth the body make”—and for such blunders as," his 
(Byron’s) imagination was limited by his experience*; 
or M the moral grandeur in which Southey outshines his 
contemporary somehow fails to communicate itself to 
his expression ”; or even this, of Scott: * by virtue none 
the less of creative and imaginative gifts comparable to 
those of Shakespeare himself he belongs to that select 
company who have profoundly impressed and shaped 
the thought of the world, who deserve from each suc¬ 
ceeding generation that their memory be honoured witfr 
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a festival, with incense and an ode.” Which shows to 
what depths of rhetorical nonsense misplaced patriotism 
will betray even a professor. 

This meaningless external standard, which Matthew 
Arnold swept aside when he said: “ the noble and pro¬ 
found application of ideas to life is the most essential 
part of poetic greatness .... his (the poet’s) 
application to his subject, whatever it may be, of the 
ideas * On man, on nature, and on human life ’ which he 
has acquired for himself" leads the author to extol 
Scott and Byron above Shelley and Keats, until he 
comes to the dismal conclusion that “ more and more the 
world seems impelled towards the theoretic, the interior 
. . . so that for the artist to escape from it 
seems for the present beyond hope.” One gains the im¬ 
pression that the Professor is mildly displeased that the 
world should worry itself over any l< riddles Thebes never 
knew.” 

The volume is nicely produced and is provided with 
an excellent index; but Wordsworth’s definition of 
poetry is misquoted on page 253. 


1 

Personality in the House 

Letters and Character Sketches from the House of 
Commons . Written by the late Right Hon. Sir 
Richard Temple, Bt., M.P. Edited by his son, Sir 
Richard Carnac Temple, Bt. (John Murray. 10s. 6 d. 
net.) 

It was said of Lord Macaulay that he wrote his history 
towards the last at the same rate at which it was being 
enacted and consequently he would never have “ caught 
up ” to the “ time within memory of men then living.” 
Sir Richard Temple appears to have been almost as 
voluminous, for in a book of 522 pages he deals with two 
years only; momentous years, truly, but it is doubtful 
whether the sketches will be of much interest except to 
those who were intimately engaged in the scenes de¬ 
picted. 

Sir Richard Temple had been a distinguished Anglo- 
Indian official, and shared with Augustus Helder the dis¬ 
tinction of being one of the two ugliest men in the House 
of Commons. Hence he was a godsend to the caricatur¬ 
ists and for that reason, among others, obtained a fame 
which he only partly deserved. He was continually in the 
public eye; Punch and the Westminster Gazette were 
always depicting his tooth-brush moustache and his 
Cyrano-like nose, whilst Frank Lockwood and Col 
Sanderson were never tired of sketching him in all 
positions and distributing his portrait among their 
friends. He used to creep about the Lobbies, and was 
for ever writing in the recesses, and this volume is one 
of the results. He kept a private journal of four pages 
for each day and in addition illustrated it by character 
sketches of the leading politicians of the time and any 
other members who attracted his attention. 

He produced in all eleven quarto MS. volumes, none 
of which was to be published in his life-time. When 
one realises that the present one contains only two- 
thirds of the first three some idea can be gained 
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of the magnitude of the work. If his son had no 

written an admirable introductioo by way of explana 11 ^ ,T0C * 

tion the book would have little interest for the genera 

reader. On the other hand, it is a kind of Pepys’ diar) ^ l *^f a ‘ 51 

from which future historians will cull bits to fill in thei :< “^ 

pictures. To record that someone made an excellen ^or is that 00c rc- 

speech on the Irish Crimes Bill on one particular ever newer wo:k. We 

ing, or that Parnell was weak on the Tenants’ Relk ^ ^ pfev.vu* 

Bill on another, does not convey much to a readi i fact du* *he>-rerie'i 
twenty-six years later. ^^ ^ ^ ^ . 

The character sketches are the best part of the bool jyi Tx piayv cspeculv * Thf 
Sir Richard evidently took great care to make them fa V.* R use aad gentler m z/v*. 
and as life-like as possible, but* alas, for the evanescentare put into 
of human fame! many of the men he thought it wort - ^ w ^ .** , 

while to describe have vanished into limbo. Who remen ^avooe m bo ’-•< 

bers Commander Bethel, G. B. Clark, Cobb, Julian Golc r x ' . 7 

smid, Stanley Leighton, J. M. Maclean, Paget, Pictoi ^ ^ R lc * 

Roscoe, Wallace, or Woodall? Yet all these, and mar, J - *\ , L ®^ B 3r * 

. ^ • • , < •• m ~ —t-a 13C LDdtliLhil d rama * • 

others, are starred m his list of over 100. ,, :_, . 
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The value of the work lies in the fact that his dial ^ iiasband mteposes lea 
was kept every day and written, it is clear, whilst tl s s* < *.. 

events were actually proceeding. He was dotting ao* " 

in his favourite alcove in the Lobby what was going ® tat the sc.u 

whilst the shouts were rising inside the House. Tt ^ , \ change 

sketches are skilfully interspersed where most neede ^ , , tbs play m :..e 

and are divided in two parts. A man is described L. . JCtae 4 p o at to 2 pir;7 
1886-1892 and his character and position is review* 7 ^ tie CLth, wh- 

in 1892-1895. f car * ,er tac !: $ 

The son has evidently produced the book with P^ 0 ' Da - > 

care, but we doubt if it can have a large circulation, Tbr-: re 

will be useful to editors, Parliamentary journalists ai. ^ given. Shi^r. 

M.P.’s who are anxious to have a glimpse of tl * 
immediate past, but it has not the wit or the vivid ligf :(f . ; Jv -oo. 
ning flash of “Toby, M.P.,” in Punch ; or “ Behind tl tb 

Speaker’s Chair.” On . the other hand, we c ~ L c 
strongly recommend it for the sketches of men who-* **^5. 
still in public life. Sir Richard Temple has set den 
naught in malice; no one can object to a word in tl y. 

book. The son writes: u l have not been faced wi ‘ 1 

the necessity of omitting statements that it would 
as well not to publish.” This describes the book exact!) 
it was written for publication by a high-minded, 00 
scientious gentleman, but it is a little heavy, a Httle ti - 
detailed, and therefore a Httle dull. 
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Mr. Yeats’ Poems 

Poems. By W. B. Yeats. (T. Fisher Unwin. 78- 
net.) 

It is discomforting to see a poet, having won his way 
a distinguished position, occupying his middle years w. ^ eq^ ’** 3, : -’ 
not much more than a careful revision of his early poeD ^ / n 

just when we should expect him to display t 
maturity and strength of his powers. It contradicts c jl ,rj: > » - „ 
just expectancy of things. With Mr. Yeats, indeed, 
contradiction is the more aggravating because rumoi 
have been heard of a new play at which he has be ^ str^.,7 

working for many years, passing it through many v< ^5v' ' 
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sons In the collected edition of his poems he declared 

that: 

The friends that have it I do wrong 
When ever I remake a song, • 

Should know what issue is at stake: 

It is myself that I remake. 

To which of course the obvious retort is that one* re¬ 
sales oneself best in the discipline of newer work. We 
'm collated the poems carefully with their previous 
editions, and it is undoubtedly a fact that they reflect 
Mr 1 eats of the year 1912, whereas the others neither 
codd Dor did That is all. The plays, especially “ The 
Lud of Heart’s Desire,” are easier and gentler in move- 
act The more resolute characters are put into the 
Aground, and only those are favoured who lend 
2®sdves to simpler movements. Anyone who has 
followed Mr. Yeats’ development will not need to be 
told that this is precisely what he desires. But it is not 
altogether a gain. Strength, and therewithal dramatic 
coition, are lost For example, in "The Land of 
Hearts Desire,” the young husband interposes less on 
^lf of his wife, that necessary assistance being I 
"skrcd by his father; and the result is that the solu- 
w loses half of its poignancy. Moreover, the changes 
Mr. Yeats has introduced into this play in the 
wording of many lines be has retained, point to a partial 
of his faith in the spirits of the earth, whose 
P’oeoce meant so much to him at an earlier time. It is 
A to depend only on a single indication; but that is 
^ that is possible in a review such as this. Therefore 
m of the many slight touches may be given. Shawn 
Smaiscd to say.— 

This is May Eve, too, 
the good people post about the world, 
surely one may think of them to-night. 

s Maurteen who says: 

And maybe it is natural upon May Eve 
To dream of the good People. 

same speech used to conclude: 

Remember, they may steal new-married brides 
Aker the fall of twilight on May Eve. 

there is now added: 

Dr what old women mutter at the fire 
h but a pack of lies. 

^5 last may be a difference in dramatic tension only ; 
£»kichcase, when the change in the speaker be remem- 
^ roin the husband to the father-in-law, it must 
^ a weaker, however much a more equable, tension. 
lD thus of this book we speak as lovers of 

• Yeats poems. In spite of all changes for the worse, 
it seems to us, the changes for the better predominate. 

* t least they are more in the spirit of the author’s work, 
is rather a dream-mood than a dramatic strength, 
p even though this be, they do not compensate for 
. new work This volume, in its old or new 
^ ***** Him to be the poet of a very rare and 


delicate art, if not of a very universal or essential vision. 
That art, we may mention, is not helped by replacing 
the excellent Irish spelling of Oisin for the more 
phonetic Usheen—which still is very far from phonetic 
We do not think there are many who possess the old 
volume who will also purchase the new. But in a day 
when his fame as a poet has a wider significance the 
new edition should find him many fresh readers. 
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A Century of Orchestral Music 

History of the Philharmonic Society of London, 1813- 

1912. Compiled by Miles Birket Foster, F.R.A.M. 

Illustrated. (John Lane. 10s. 6d. net.) 

That the Philharmonic Society should give to the 
world a record of its work during the hundred years 
since its foundation is very proper. An industrious 
compiler has been found in Mr. Myles Birket Foster; 
but though we may congratulate him on his industry, 
we cannot compliment him on the purity of his style, 
or on the taste which has led him to give his personal 
opinions as to the merit or demerit of many artists who 
have performed at the Society’s concerts, and of com¬ 
positions which have been heard under its auspices. It 
may be true that in a programme which contained speci¬ 
mens of Brahms, Saint-Saens, Wagner, Liszt, and Mac¬ 
kenzie, “ a Haydn symphony came as an oasis in the 
desert of percussion and formlessness, and gladdened 
the era (ear?) with its breath of simple life and inno¬ 
cent joyfulness,” but it was not necessary to tell the 
truth in such a fashioa It may also be the case that 
“a finer conductor than Mr. Willem Mengelberg has 
never visited this country," but it is not desirable that 
the grave historian of a venerable Society should thus 
proclaim the superiority of one of its most recent artists. 

The ^ various changes in the predilections of the 
Society’s directors are highly interesting, as showing 
what the musical public must be supposed to have liked 
from 1812 to 1912. Mozart, Haydn, and Beethoven 
were for several years the principal divinities of the 
Philharmonic Society. Bach’s name appears in 1813 
and 1814, but not again until 1845. Cherubini was in 
favour, and the names of Cimarosa, Romberg, Paer 
Hummel, Winter, not infrequently appear. Handel was 
not apparently in fashion at the Philharmonic When 
Spohr and Rossini, Weber and Mendelssohn were popu¬ 
lar, a great deal was made of them. Their vogue seems 
to have been almost as great as that of Wagner, 
Tchaikowsky, Brahms, and Elgar has been in more 
recent times. But the Society has never at any time 
neglected the great works of its chief god, Beethoven, 
whose bust was presented to it by Frau Linzbauer in 
1871. 

The story of the Choral Symphony which was com¬ 
posed for the Philharmonic Society, and that of the 
succour sent to the dying genius, are imperishable pages 
in the annals of British—we hope we may say of the 
world’s—music. The Society has a most honourable 
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record of composers sought out and honoured, of works 
brought to a hearing. It has made its mistakes, but 
they have been as dust in the balance compared with 
the good work accomplished. It was not the fault of 
the Philharmonic Society, when it called Wagner to its 
conductor’s seat in 1855, that the public would have 
none of him. A tribute is due to Sir Frederic Cowen 
for his championship of Cesar Franck, and to the 
directors generally in more recent years for their readi¬ 
ness to produce new works, especially those of British 
composers whose popularity was not great in their own 
country. The Society has passed through more than 
one critical period, when a collapse seemed inevitable. 
But its storms have been weathered. We trust that all 
who rejoice in the great work that the Society has 
accomplished in the past, who can sympathise with its 
noble traditions, will heartily subscribe to Mr. Foster’s 
warmhearted exclamation: " Phoenix-like, the old 

Society rose from its ashes, and, should it fall into diffi¬ 
culties, it will do so again. It was established, not for 
gain, but for artistic advancement Flor eat!" We 
should add that the book is completed by a full and 
carefully drawn up index which greatly enhances its 
value. 


Through Shen-Kan 

Through Sh&n-Kan. The Account of the Clark Expedition 
in North China, 1908-9. By Robert Sterling Clark 
and Arthur de C. Sowerby. Edited by Major C. H. 
Chepmell. With Maps and Illustrations. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 25s. net.) 

THE aim of the authors of this sumptuously produced 
book is “ to carry the imagination of the general 
reader—by pen, brush, and film—into the very heart 
of the Celestial Empire; and, further, to set down with 
accuracy, and in as comprehensive a way as possible, 
such facts and figures as may form a solid basis for the 
future explorer in North China.” 

The general reader, while appreciating the compli¬ 
ment paid to his intelligence, will not find very much 
to interest him in a volume that appeals almost exclu¬ 
sively to the specialist. Out of the 239 large pages, 
161 are devoted to Mr. Sowerby’s biological work; his 
studies of the birds, reptiles, batrachians, and fishes; 
his meteorological report and his geological notes; 
while Mr. R. S. Clark deals with the survey work. These 
learned pages also include a copious appendix, which is, 
for the most part, an amplification of the above sub¬ 
jects, together with a diary of meteorological observa¬ 
tions. The volume contains a number of excellent 
photographs and facsimiles of Mr. Sowerby’s very 
pleasing water-colour drawings, while the large folding 
map ticked away in a pocket at the end of the book is 
one of the best of its kind we have seen, and gives the 
student a clear idea of the route taken by these 
•xplorers. 

As the authors observe, “ China is once again fixing 
the attention of all Western peoples." But it must be 
admitted that the general reader, at any rate, is more 
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particularly interested at the present moment in the ^ 1*^* j^smudc. 

Celestial Kingdom’s finance, and in watching the result Tmg-tra. 

of her recent revolution, than in following the work of w 

explorers intent on throwing light on her ancient mona- joitbe dar,pUod 

ments, her physical geography, and her wealth of unimal some*boose, trees, 

and insect life. .ste, presents an nitnaang 

Six centuries ago, Marco Polo returned from a long ^ canning scenes that 
sojourn in the East. He came back to Europe with '■ 2S& vsk as queen aV. her 
such wonderful tales, so wild and so fantastic that they'^rcaj canporad. 
seemed incredible, and most especially remarkable were mrirtfs of mounds sonog 
his stories of the Grand Khan. “It is related,” writes .aoC Anoog these mounds» 
Mr. Clark, “ that on his death-bed the Venetian traveller .siaaj-t, haoos as the bmklei 
was adjured to recant his narrative. But he remained.sxnros for having attemptfti 
firm; succeeding years have steadily piled up an over- a xt& tth the aceptxa <x 
whelming weight of testimony to his truthfuffiess.’:^^ Qf< j^ ^ 
Numerous travellers and scholars have made great dis-;^ lat ^ 4^^ ^ 
coveries in China, and yet how little we know of fot'tfshpecr as a monad “it- 
reaching Cathay, which remains to this day “ a paradox. ^ ^ 

of barbarism and civilisation.” We do not know, with xsqfccc may be perfects 
any degree of completeness, the Chinese people, neithei*^'^ ^ 
have we wrested from their classics “all the secrets w ^ 

that dim past.” We look upon the Yellow Emperor 1 ■ . •' 

a being half-mythical, half-historical, veiled in the won- ^ ^ ® c * Itt 

der of romance. A veil, no less heavy and no less en- ^ tnuniJ ■ ;.i T* 0 * , 

chanting, hides, or partially conceals, almost every phase ^ s 

of the Land of the Blue Gown. 

The Clark Expedition through Shansi, Shensi, and.^^. r mi 
Kansu extended over a period of eighteen months, f ’ crossbow 

the distance travelled, from T’ai-yiian Fu to Lan-Chou-^ ^ d*wd to 

Fu, was about two thousand miles. The principals ol ^ ^ .7^* to rrcen of 
the exploring party, apart from Mr. Clark, included Cap 
tain H. E. M. Douglas (doctor and meteorologist), H. B ac*oua: 

Cobb (artist), G. A. Grant (interpreter and general •' of the great 

manager), A. de C. Sowerby (naturalist), and Hazrat A 1 *-tfctig passage 
(surveyor). Hazrat Ali, a good Mussulman and a native^ ^ 
of the Punjab, was an expert draughtsman, thanks to..^ 0 tio kind* of 
his fifteen years' experience of survey work in the Army ^ *? i 
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Clark generously remarks: “He was - 7 rs °f a ^ 

excellent pot-filler, which is, after all mark*] 

tribute on an expedition of this nature.’ r> 01 ;-tt another 


We find him measuring a “base line,” preparing his 0,5 ra 'hr 

“ plane-tabling,” and performing his duties with zest anc- >5y along ^ 
accuracy. Hazrat Ali, however, was Winkle-like in hi; •>. ^ iC0, count, 
ignorance of the laws of sport. On one occasion h< ^ N* f f |. 

ignored the clever manoeuvres of Clark, Grant, anC ' 1 ^:high 
Sowerby, who desired to come upon some ducks “ undo to (k\ 0UT 

cover of a high bank,” and opened fire on his owr *1^ " 'o\ rr 

—_ . _ « 0t TV _* mV..- . 

account Mr. 
nevertheless, an 

a very useful attribute on an expedition 01 tms naiui*-. ^ ^ ^ a no ,^ 
The familiar Oriental expression, “May your shadov J^ 
never grow less,” was destined not to be fulfilled in th< ^ ^ 

case of this excellent Mussulman. While surveying on^ 
of the high peaks about six miles to the east of th< 
village of Ma-chia-k’ou, he was murdered, without the 
least provocation, by Chinese peasants. Mr. Clarlj 
writes *. “ How bitterly we all regret the loss of one whe 
was ever a faithful friend and a devoted worker, it ii 
impossible to say M % 

At Hsi-an the travellers saw the hot springs of that <t ; l,x<r v. rjy. 
district, and the large baths “attributed to the famous v'*.- , 

K’ang-hsi.” Here, too, they gazed upon “a beautiful 
lake planted with lotus-lilies and full of fish, its sides 
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;;«p and overhung with masses of yellow jessamine. 
Id the centre of the lake stands a pretty T’ing-tzu, or 
:mnmer*bottse. . . . The grounds are planted with 
towering shrubs and stately trees; and the dear, pladd 
like, its surface faithfully reflecting summer-house, trees, 
tod a wealth of golden flowers, presents an entrancing 
picture” It was among such charming scenes that 
Kang-hsi disposed himself, while his queen and her 
court made merry in an adjoining compound. 

On the Hsi-an plain arc hundreds of mounds forming 
*1 veritable royal cemetery.” Among these mounds is 
toe burial-place of Shih Huang-ti, famous as the builder 
d the Great Wall, and infamous for having attempted 
to destroy all Chinese books, with the exception of 
'hose dealing with agriculture, medicinej and methods 
d foretelling the future. The author describes the 
^tiral-place of the First Emperor as a mound “ re- 
<2ibiing a bell-tent, much depressed, instead of a 
ttarfs hump” This description may be perfectly 
<comte, but it does not tally with the account given 
by a great Chinese historian of the fourth century, who 
fates that the First Emperor was buried in Mount 
E which in no way suggests a modest mound. Mr. 
Hark dismisses the legend connected with this tomb all 
to briefly. The historian to whom we have referred 
written a very graphic account of the proceedings. 
Mention is made of cunningly contrived crossbows, 
which would discharge their arrows if anyone dared to 
flita the tomb, and there is a reference to rivers of 
sodaher made to flow by machinery, 
we conclude this interesting and valuable account of 
'rpJorarion in the country to the south of the great 

desert by quoting the following passage: — 

^loog the streams were to be seen two kinds of 
kingfisher, their radiant colours flashing in the sun- 
Jight, as they dived after minnows in the limpid 
waters, or darted like living gems along the rocky 
Over these watercourses, too, hung count¬ 
ies dragon-flies of every description. Big pale fel- 
with wonderful translucent eyes, hovered high 
n the air, darting down, ever and anon, to devour 
oae of their smaller relations. Skimming over the 
rippling surface of the water were others of a slaty 
Nue colour. Here a streak of vivid crimson marked 
k passage of the beautiful male of yet another 
and there, settled upon a rock—her wings 
'^spread to get the full benefit of the sun’s warm 
r< ?*-~sat His little brown mate. 


Shorter Reviews 

* wl the Jungle. Bv H. M. Tomlinson. (Duck- 
WOflh and Co. 7 s. 6d. net.) 

^ vividly does the author of this book recount his ex- 
Patiences on a tramp steamer voyage across to Para 
^ Heart of nowhere that it is difficult, on laying 

d ^ dc ’ t0 realisc ^ at onc > s ^ ^ the wor ^ 
V* °o D ventional things. From the time of 


leaving Cardiff until the skipper sights the Brazil coast— 
and thereby saves the pound of tobacco which he pro¬ 
mised to the member of the crew who should first sight 
land—the feel of deep water is about us, and the smell 
of the sea, for Mr. Tomlinson gives us a real ship with 
real sailors, on a very real voyage, and we enter the 
Amazon mouth with him regretting that this phase of 
the journey is ended. 

Yet there are greater wonders ahead, and the regret 
is only transient. We get a sense of the impossibility 
of realising the might of the Amazon, and a thousand 
miles or so up that great waterway we turn off into the 
Madeira River and nose a way up to Porto Velho, where 
man, that audacious little being, has begun a fight 
against such giant, elemental forces as we in settled 
countries can scarcely comprehend There have been 
few enterprises in commercial history as greatly daring 
as this Madeira-Mamor£ Railway, a mere 260 miles of 
line pushing slowly to completion through country where, 
as the saying has it, every sleeper means a life, in order 
that the wealth of Eastern Bolivian produce may find 
an outlet to the markets of the civilised world. 

We question with the author—who infects us with his 
own point of view by the manner of his writing— 
whether this wonderful little railway will ever repay 
what it has cost in lives. Practically and commercially, 
it is worth all that can be put into it, but—the com¬ 
plexity of the question moves us to leave it unasked, 
remembering that the world’s best achievements are 
founded on lives, given freely. And the cheery crowd 
that faces death from fever and a hundred other 
tropical ills in this work is facing it open-eyed, at least; 
if the members of that crowd leave their bones in the 
fine cemetery that “ grows well ” at Porto Velho—well, 
they know the risk. 

Mr. Tomlinson tells us more of the men and their 
surroundings than of the work. He paints us wonder¬ 
fully realistic pictures of the terrible jungle of Brazil, 
that unsurveyed world of gloom and stillness and heat; 
coal in the making, if ever the changing ages of earth 
fling Brazil from sight before man clears the forests 
away and plants the land after his ordered fashion. 
He retells us uncanny sailor stories, threading them to¬ 
gether with the personalities of their tellers and the 
realities of his wanderings; he fascinates, compels, and 
leaves us regretful when he arrives—all too soon—at 
Paddington. We feel that we are back again in the 
hub which moves such spokes as that far-off railway, 
and, most of all, we feel reluctant to return to the drab 
of life after the vivid colour of such a voyage. 
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The Bishops of Scotland. By the late Right Reverend 
John Dowden, D.D., Bishop of Edinburgh. (James 
Maclehose and Sons, Glasgow. 12s. 6d. net.) 

Bishop Dowden, in relation to Scottish Ecclesiastical 
History, occupied much the same position as the late 
Bishop Stubbs, of Oxford, in England. He was a great 
scholar, of indefatigable research. This work consists 
of 11 notes on the lives of all the Bishops, under each of 
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the Sees, prior to the Reformation.” It has been well 
and carefully edited by Dr. Maitland Thompson. Since 
Bishop Robert Keith published his Catalogue of the 
Bishops in 1755, much additional matter has come to 
light, though Keith's own research among MSS. was 
amazingly diligent. In later years a large number of 
registers and chartularies have been published by the 
Bannatyne and other clubs. Dr. Dowden also made 
special research into some of the Vatican MSS.. In a 
short notice of a book of fhis kind it is not possible to 
do more than give one or two examples of the kind of 
valuable incidental information which he found among 
its records. It is interesting to trace evidences of the 
close ecclesiastical connection with Norway. In the 
chapter on the Bishops of the Isles we learn that in 
mediaeval times “there were two contemporary Bishops 
of Sodor, one owning the jurisdiction of Trondhjem and 
the other that of York. So early as 1060 the Arch¬ 
bishop of Hamburg had sent missionary Bishops to 
Iceland, Greenland, and Orkney. And when Trondhjem 
became the Archbishopric of Nidaros it was expressly 
determined by papal authority that the Bishop of Ork¬ 
ney was a suffragan of Nidaros. In the fifteenth century 
Iona was constituted the chief seat of the Bishopric of 
the Isles. Under date April 1, 1498, there occurs the 
following entry in the “ Registrum Secreti Sigilli Regum 
Scotorum”:—“A Letter to the pape and ane to the 
vice-chancellor, for the erection of the Abbacy of Colm- 
kyll into the bischoppe’s sete of the Ilis, quhil his prin¬ 
cipal kirk in the lie of Man be recoverit fra Inglismen,” 
etc. 

Relations between Scotland and England are shown 
by an unsuccessful letter of Henry VIII (January 28, 
1 5 1 4 ” 5 ) to the Pope, praying for the appointment of 
Gavin Douglas, son of the fifth Earl of Angus, to the 
Bishopric of St. Andrews. Henry VIII again tried to 
obtain the Primacy for Gavin, “ but the Regent of Scot¬ 
land with the three estates of the realm wrote (Feb. 6, 
1521-2) to the Pope, informing him that Gavin had fled 
to their enemy, the King of England, and beseeching 
him not to advance Gavin.” A glance through the 
index shows what a mine of valuable historical informa¬ 
tion is contained in these records, which form an in¬ 
dispensable companion to Bishop Dowden’s learned 
book on “ The Mediaeval Church in Scotland.” 
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rhc Cathedrals and Churches of Rome and Southern 

Italy. By T. Francis Bumpus. Illustrated. (T. 

Werner Laurie. 16s. net.) 

Mr. Bumpus has already dellt in previous volumes of 
this series with the cathedrals and churches of 
the remainder of Italy, of Northern Europe generally, 
including this country, and also of Northern France. In 
the present book he completes his survey of the 
cathedrals and churches of Italy, and it is presumed that 
in volumes still to come he will deal with those of the 
remainder of Europe. Conscious of this record, it is super¬ 
fluous to state that Mr. Bumpus is learned in cathedrals 
;‘nd churches. He deals with them almost entirely from 


the architectural point of view and, as a consequence, 
a considerable portion of the volume is of a learnedly 
technical character, unlikely to appeal to the general 
reader. The latter will, however, find some recompense 
for his disappointment in the splendid series of photo¬ 
graphs with which the letterpress is embellished. 

Mr. Bumpus very properly reminds the archaeological 
diletianle that rebuilding and restoration have been so . 
prevalent in Rome that in no case has any appreciable to a list prepared by 

portion of the original fabric survived upon the site. ~ 3 kfe of ®en 

Moreover, the churches have been rebuilt or restored or ^ 11 *- fC town to bare nude 
enlarged, over and over again, by subsequent Popes. ^ bods strong «p- 
“ So that it is difficult to assign confidently the precise To hnn - h seems like a 
date of any building, even although there remain many 
records of the work undertaken by different pontiffs, be- '-ce: janaei is *lning ^ 
sides numerous contemporaneous inscriptions on the ^ ago 00 that actor s 
buildings themselves.” The signification of the following ; - The description > 

passage is not quite clear. Its presumed meaning will -2ns ^ 

not, however, obtain general support among laymen ; -*?xisacneaad across the stape 
who have been to Rome. “The view of St 

dome from twenty miles off, and a few others from more -r.^r ^ o\ * 

or less miles off, are in truth all the really striking sites ^ ^ \ • **** 1 

of the highest dome in the world.” ''*%» •n.D./n 

J ** * % w*.« , 

■iafcL! lJ 

r. Bv Spencer Leigh Hughes. h y* bod Tf* iir L^ 

We remember once hearing the genial and irrespon- .^ \\\ r 

sible “Sub Rosa” lecture, though the subject of his.^/^bciotmvfif rQffi 
discourse is forgotten ; but the outbursts of laughter by of 1 twentieth err,- 
which the evening was punctuated still echo faintly Sir Edwa^' 

our ears. With this book we hoped to recapture tb* 
spell and to feel the rapier-thrust of the irresistibk 
joke; but the truth is that Mr. Hughes is better as 
speaker than as a writer. The humour which flashes 
into laughter before a good-humoured crowd of listener y ^ ^ ^ 
often misses fire when taken deliberately and with tb • 
inevitable critical pause from the printed page, 
danger lies in that fatal critical pause of the mind, . **** ^ oen. 

the witticism is summed up and judged by a standan ^ ^ ouny 

in a way which can never happen to the listener in 1 on the subject 

lively audience. Mr. Hughes writes on twenty-sc?.^ ^ tbeme. 1 _^ v 
types; on cranks and faddists, on dandies, on artists, ^ ^ Eg%p» ^ ; 

official people, titled people, minor poets, and ® an o fc ’ ^ ®prei* 10ns v 
others ; sometimes he hits the mark with a smart phrase ^ to the G 

and then we are disappointed by a weak attempt at 41 

joke. The sixteen illustrations, reproduced from a - % ^ 

paintings, are the best things of their kind that ®ovcv 

seen for a very long time. ^ prove* her* ^ 
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Arrested Fugitives. Bv Sir Edward Russell. (J ai ^ ^tTt ^pacc^ t L 
Nisbet and Co. 6i. net.) ‘ Wcnr.* ? 

The well-known Liverpool journalist and editor wb ^ of i..y 

has already published two volumes, one of reminiscen ^ 5 

•• It Reminds Me—” and another, “An Editor's Sermons ^ a - «br 

has now* collected a number of his addresses e 1V to ti* ^ . 

during a long term of years and has pub s ■’ , Q 

under the title, “Arrested Fugitives." They deal **C*«^*^ 
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a variety of subjects, philosophical, literary, political, 
religious* and others that cannot so easily be classified. 
The first essay in the volume, 44 The Right Use of Sacred 
Literature by Persons of Average Intelligence and 
£ducatkm, ,f is for the most part an eulogy of the 44 Book 
of Psalms,” in the course of which the author emphasises 
the very widespread extent to which this book has in- 
henced a considerable number of the great men of the 
world. Sir Edward Russell refers to a list prepared by 
Mr Protbero, in his 44 Psalms in Human Life/’ of men 
: 23d nomen of distinction who are known to have made 
tie of particular psalms. Sir Edward finds strong sup¬ 
port for his views in this list. To him 44 it seems like a 
1st of the notables of the world.” 

A subject of a very different character is 44 Irving as 
Hairt," written thirty-seven years ago on that actor's 
appearance in the character. The description of 
one of Irving’s mannerisms, 44 Tn moments of high ex- 
ctttttt Irving rapidly plods across and across the stage 
a gak peculair to him, a walk somewhat resembling 
to « a fretful man trying to get very quickly over a 
OvCugSed field,” will appeal to many who saw the late 
3 L c J^iisbed actor on the stage. 44 The Red Flag and 
if Waite Flag in France,” dated 5th May, 1908, is a 
^ewaat severe criticism of the modern Orleanist 
>:ven:ent and also of its figure head. The author 
^e$ fine play with some of the published statements 
k D&ke of Orleans. 44 What fantasy ! What fan- 
-irc-nade! What a road it should be to travel from such 
’-totfb to the practical management of a twentieth cen- 
: 7 State" Such is the contempt with which Sir Edward 
Resell dismisses the political manifestos of the heir to 
& Lems. j 


tyfwrs in the Libyan Desert. By Lady Evelyn Cob- 
B0LD * Illustrated. (A. L. Humphreys. 6s. net.) 

^ 20 few years that have passed since this cen- 
•*y began, the wonders of Egypt have set many pens 
^ ^ while the total of literature on the subject 
surpasses that on any other theme. Lady 
having journeyed down into Egypt and felt 
Nation of the country, adds her impressions to 
^t,and we forgive her the references to the 44 Gar- 
A,fah * and the 44 Ship of the Desert,” together 
^adry other banalities, for the sake of a sense 
t . ajoyment which she manages to convey to her 
^ la this short monograph she proves herself an 
^ ^ rat ^ 1Cr ^ an a and henceforth must 

those who stand self-confessed as having 
; *od responded to the call of desert spaces, the 

itvf W ^ lc ^ ^ as ^ rawn men —and women, too— 
their kind to a better realisation of life's 
among primeval things. A word is due to the 
•j ^ ^ book for the exquisite style in which it 

k. ^ The letterpress is a joy to the eye, and 

we M“Chosen illustrations have 
^ them more than photographs ; 

, - s a picture, and they, as a whole, add in no 
***** to the value of the work. 
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Les Errants: Roman Colonial. By Jean Renaud. 
(Grasset, Paris. 3 fr. 50.) 

P ERHAPS the most remarkable movement in France 
to-day Is that in favour of the colonies. For a long 
time Frenchmen had been saying that the reason why 
they, as compared with the English, had been rather un¬ 
successful in their colonial dealings, was that they weie 
too patriotic, that they loved too passionately the soil 
of their native land. But to-day there is a large school 
of thought that considers that patriotism is compatible 
with imperialism, that the colonies are a mission anu a 
religion. For many they are a door opening on new 
ideals, 44 apres ('abandon de la Revanche.” “ L'honneur 
de la Patrie plus grande . . . toujours plus grande . . . ” 
that is the formula that M. Renaud reads in the mind of 
the young officer who has received the call to leave his 
young wife and child and to perish in the deserts of 
West Africa. 

44 Les Errants ” are the soldiers and sailors who give 
their lives to or for this colonial policy; they are the 
44 dreamers dreaming greatly ” of Greater France, 44 les 
indigenes vous estiment parce que vous incamez a leurs 
yeux: la droiture . . . le devoir . . . le sacri¬ 
fice . . . mais, ils meprisent les autres parce qn'fis 
croient trouver des colonisateurs et qu'ils ne rencontrent 
que des requins.” It is 44 les autres ” who shatter the 
ideals of the exiled patriot. They consist, at any rate 
in the Antilles, where the scene of M. Renaud’s romance 
is chiefly laid, on the one hand of French functionaries 
and traders, against whom, however, the worst charge 
is that they are 44 des resign£s, des indifffirents, ou des 
ambitieux,” and on the other, of men of mixed blood 
whose class distinctions, rancours and rivalries are 90 
profound that they make the aforesaid ideals seem almost 
chimerical. 44 Les Errants ” is a plea for those who have 
to fight against such 44 mesquineries.” 

M. Renaud’s book is roughly divided into two stories 
with three heroes, all of them young officers. In the 
main narrative Paul Dambre has to fight a mulatto who 
has imported the methods of the 44 Internationale ” into 
Martinique, and finally destroys him in Guadaloupe, 
where the agitator has changed his note and is leading a 
revolt of the blacks against the whites. Episodically 
interwoven are the charming story of Dambre's love 
affair, and the adventures of a submarine, in which 
another of M. Renaud’s heroes nearly shares the destruc¬ 
tion of most of his crew. This episode, as well as the 
independent second story of a punitive expedition in 
West Africa, are based, as footnotes rather unneces¬ 
sarily inform us, on authentic documents. Much of 
what is said about colonial politics and the 44 haine de 
race” is of very wide application. M. Renaud has 
earned a place among the best colonial novelists; it is 
difficult to compare him with M. Loti, whose point of 
view is rather different, but he is a worthy successor of 
M. Claude Farrere. 44 Les Errants” is a vivid and 
intensely moving story. 
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Adnam's Orchard. By Sarah Grand. (Wm. Heine- 
mann. 6s.) 

In this extremely lengthy work, Sarah Grand makes her 
characters excuses through which to hold up theory 
after theory in order to knock it down more effectually. 

44 Distrust precedent Experiment—and beware of con¬ 
servatism. Conservatism is the canker of society.” So 
said Adnam Pratt’s mother, and that so far as we can 
see, is the keynote of the work. 

Of story there is little, in spite of the length. Adnam 
Pratt begged a few acres of land from his father, for 
the purpose of making experiments in intensive culture, 
and his experiments were successful—or rather, would 
have been if his elder brother had not smashed the glass, 
and spoilt the “orchard,” in a drunken fit Then 
Adnam set out to make the world his orchard, a rather 
irritating and inconclusive end, although in the course 
of reading we get a fine picture of a rather over-perfect 
man. We cannot avoid a suspicion at times that Adnam 
is a little bit of a prig. 

The chief defect in the book, however, is the multi¬ 
tude of side issues with which it is concerned. We 
are diverted from the main story into so many by-paths 
that at times we are in danger of forgetting Adnam 
and his orchard altogether. It may have been the 
author’s intention to give Ella Banks equal prominence 
with that accorded to the hero, but, if so, that intention 
is not realised, for Ella remains leading lady of the 
chorus and no more. It is an immense chorus, this, and 
every individual member is held up for inspection. And, 
between the members of the chorus, and the various 
theories which the author seeks to destroy, Adnam has 
little chance to get an efficient grip on the reader’s 
feelings. 

The moral apparently is that precedent is useless, and 
in individualism lies the only way to safety. Unfortu¬ 
nately, a good many people are compelled to follow pre¬ 
cedent to a certain extent, and debarred from such ex¬ 
pression as was allowed to Adnam Pratt. In addition 
to these there would be a large number disinclined to 
accept the teaching implied in this story—if story it can 
be called. The book lacks the vivacity and grip which 
made the “Heavenly Twins” noteworthy, and, though 
interesting, contains too much that is destructive and 
too little that is constructive to prove convincing. 




great tragedy of two lives chained and cramped in jijsjx suyadokf sdaugmer . *. 
almost intolerable bondage for the sake of this mistaken r :ifC ^.iooiing nun without ' H 
view of a “ right ” course. ::knea : 

In the example given here, however, some justifica- v K MI y vfa the sialiui . .v 

tion exists; the example may pass, but we wonder what ^ Gaies ts a! the stage as the ’ r 

Fan’s life will be like if ever Miles recovers full health. ^ f m ’ • 

The book 7s concerned with other lives and problems to Amrdasu. nad e 1 

such an extent that the stage is crowded at times, but . Uw AUoe Qurtra— 
we recognise most of the characters under new names. ;a ^)i WEnBa| p 
Mr. Massiter himself, for instance, is quite a familiar • • ^ , ,. 

type of “good "man; Felicity and “ Tony ” are stock ‘“JT* 

figures. The book as a whole does not grip, for though it , . , B J 

is not lacking in technique and a certain facile descriptive . 1 * ' 

quality, its author seems not to have retained sufficient ~ ^ j * 

interest in the characters she has created to keep them . ‘ * ^ “ 
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B EAUTY is always beauty. Her essences divine hav,a*, bat the n. 

for the first time fully penetrated the vast ChnJrt *aytr anzst be praised .. - 

mas undertaking of Mr. Arthur Collins. In our recol has an ^ . , • 

lection, no scenes have had the same exquisite charm ar 53 check wicked fames aod ‘ 
have the wide gardens and old palaces with which we ap * 0 ^ ^ 

presented this year. There is in them the gay romano ; i* ^ ^ ^ , ? 

of the finest pictures by our modern men: the delign_ 5n^ f 

in colour which Mr. Sims gave us in his “Shower” -odMr Sam Pol2i ’ 

the Academy last spring, the boldness and proportio. 2 tix* ^ 

and quiet depth with which Mr. Pryde has made m ^ * 

familiar. There are very many other things and peopl ^ . 1 the 

to hold the senses in thrall, but it is the grace and reabt the.r 

of these spacious decorative gardens that give a P®rj] ^ , 
ticular distinction to the Drury Lane production dr ^ p nDy 
year. Mr. George R. Sims and Mr. Bovill and ^ po_ ^ 
Arthur Collins have joined together with Mr. Wd 4c thing 

Glover and a hundred other clever people to make <^ ^ 
the two fairy stories of the “Sleeping Beauty’ ^’ajw. u here 

“Beauty and the Beast” one complete and delight 
entertainment. ^ for 

After a week or two, the dialogue will, we fancy, b m t* 
come a little more witty, but the construction and tl 
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Mr. Massiter . By Mrs. Lewis Leeds. (Lynwood and 
Co. 6s.) 

SINCE Miles Hillingdon came a cropper in the hunting 
field, and made of himself a physical wreck, perhaps it 
was as well that he should marry Fan, the girl he had 
wronged, although she was so far beneath him socially. 
Mrs. Leeds seems, however, to hold a brief for this sort 
of marriage, as if by its means it were possible to atone 
for the wrong, if not actually to right it. Possibly the 
exceptional circumstances of this case might justify the 
step, but the indication of such a course as the “ right ” 
thing to do is terribly dangerous preaching. Abler 
pens than that of Mrs. Lewis Leeds have shown the 
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characters, the dances, the scenery and the lighting, al ^.. ^ 
the dresses.—all these are already perfect Many clevis, ^ 
innovations will be noted. The accomplished sing* 

Miss Florence Smithson, brings the charm of her love ^ * 
voice to grace the Princess Marcella, and wins all hear ^ 
by her daintiness and skill. F or the first time the bapj ^ 

Prince of pantomime is played by a man, Mr. Wilfr* 

Douthitt adventuring that difficult r61e. He sings we 
and acts as though he were convinced, and, of cours ‘A f L 
all his manly powers are required as the Beast of tl^ fL 
second part of the story. But notwithstanding 
excellencies as the hero, Auriol, one is more than hal v 
regretful for those admirable “ boys ” who delighted o\ v 5 a 
youth in pantomime. His Beast, too, has not quite tlx/ 5:1 fx * *** • 
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Qomk appearance of tradition; many a duke’s daughter 
bas given her hand to a worse-looking man without 
inch fuss—even in Royal houses 
Bet such trifles pass unmarked when the skilful 
comedian, Mr. George Graves* is on the stage as the 
Duke of Monte Blanco—a victim of the wicked fairy, 
a the present case his second wife, Anarchista, made 
xaoriful and very, very bad by Miss Alice Chartres— 
ind the somewhat chastened Mr. Will Evans as Pompos. 
W't miss in this excellent actor the wild, glad humour 
*ith which he has so often enlivened us elsewhere. 
Hoe he is admirably reserved and correct, and “ feeds ” 
•'li. Graves in the dialogue so that the Duke of Monte 
Blanco may say no end of funny things. They have 
wrj amusing scenes, such as that in which the Duke 
covers from having been made a scarecrow for 
eighteen years, or that in which they try to effect an 
to the palace of Sleeping Beauty for the pseudo 
iVa* Fnmykin, of the amusing Mr. Barry Lupino. 

% have one excellent song together about the 
N we have missed. In these rhymes, every- 
^ hem theatrical knights, upwards and downwards, 

* satoaed very effectively. 

One cannot recount the enormous cast, but the im- 
piiaat Pack of Miss Ren6e Mayer must be praised. 

& is a tiny little thing who has an immense deal 
•/do with the plot, and can check wicked fairies and 
sort just long enough to enable the good 
-d beautiful people to get the things that their hearts 
** k* It is a heavy part very lightly, brightly, 

^ y played. Mr. Will and Mr. Sam Poluski are 
-emeh clever, especially in their acrobatic move- 
^ ^ the detectives, Blake and Holmes, the . 
^ers have not been very kind to them, and their 
’ tit not coovulsingly f unn y 

ensemble that one will most fully enjoy 
Collins' latest production. From that point of 
^ sooess is everywhere. The spirit of the thing 
;, The Pan-like delight in beauty for itself 

y for youth and gaiety, for clear laughter, is here, 

7-'^audience feels it and revels in the general result, 
must go to the Lane once more, for there 

1 that are new and true in this gorgeous 

• *rtico. 1 

Ah, reader, perhaps 
You’re neglectful of Pan 
And the nymphs that hold revel 
A long summer’s span ; 

‘ pray you return now 
Ajd worship with me 
This delicate spirit 
'Jf ^ outh that is free. 


Some Holiday Plays 

The AJdwych Theatre 

. ‘ Golden Land of Fairy Tales ” is a genuine and 

4*2?^ f ° r My chiIdren * That k wiI! 

- * , e ^ ^ young again, an advantage 

*>;. su di plays, is a matter which I greatly 
! translating and adapting this series of pic¬ 


tures from the fairy world to the English stage, Mr. A. 
H. Quaritch and Mr. Maurice Raye have retained a 
touch of the German original which is very pleasant, 
homely, and effective. The connecting story which 
brings “Little Red Riding Hood,” “Puss in Boots/' 
“ The Magic Wood,” “ Cinderella,” “ Snowdrop,” and 
“The Sleeping Beauty” into one tale, with an interest¬ 
ing prologue and a “Vision of the Golden Land” as 
epilogue, is an ingenious and skilfully planned arrange¬ 
ment—a happy thought which has, by the way, been 
used a good deal elsewhere this year. From the moment 
when the Grannie of the prologue pronounces the magic 
words, “Once upon a time,” and the beautiful Miss 
Evelyn Hope, as the ideal Fairy Queen, comes upon 
the scene, the young people who fill the auditorium are 
transported into a world which they already know and 
delight to honour. Perhaps one has often happened on 
more amusing renderings of “ Puss in Boots,” in which 
Mr. T. P. Haynes makes an uninteresting King and Mr. 
Langlois an impossible Giant Ogre; perhaps, too, the 
sort of connecting episode, “The Magic Wood,” in 
which the three happy Princes of the various tales and 
the three sought and captured heroines also appear, may 
be a little dull and dark. But towards the middle of 
the rather long programme many lively scenes take 
place, and the people, who seemed just a little slow and 
dull at first, brighten very much, and the entertainment 
spins gaily along to the light and telling music of Mr. 
Heinrich Bert6. 

Among the actors, the three heroines—Cinderella. 
Miss Cecily Eldon; Snowdrop, Miss Isla Raine; 
and the Sleeping Beauty, Miss Gwen Trevitt— 
are all delightful and engaging in their very different 
ways. But it is the little dancers, such as Miss Dorothy 
Finucane, Dorothy Turner, and Florrie Lewis, who really 
make the success of the “ Fairy Tales.” They are each 
so clever, so unsophisticated, and so natural and child¬ 
like in their sophistication. The seriousness and little 
airs of the theatre which they employ are as funny and 
attractive as their talents and skill are welcome. Harold 
Barrett as the Hare—with a very wicked eye and 
humour—is full of character and fun, and one of the most 
popular people on the stage. In grace and elegance Miss 
Evelyn Hope as the Fairy Queen naturally outshines 
all the rest. Although it is not quite easy to recapture 
the critical taste of childhood, we should say that it 
would be difficult to find a more complete, simple, and 
straightforward entertainment than “ The Golden Land 
of Fairy Tales,” to which one could introduce those 
lords and mistresses of our lives, the 
generation. 
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The New Revue at the Hippodrome 

WITH the gay title " Hullo, Rag-Time!“ this form of 
entertainment comes of age in London. Several lavish 
and splendid examples of the same kind of light and lively 
production are now before the public, but no other has 
quite the dash and brilliancy of the vast undertaking 
at the Hippodrome. There are at least a hundred 
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factors which will make for its success, from the gorge¬ 
ous scenery and alluring music of Mr. Louis Hirsch to, 
say, the vigorous acting of all the gay company and 
the entrancing quality of the Beauty Chorus; but above 
all, and almost all the time, it is the exquisite perform¬ 
ance of the versatile Miss Ethel Levey that causes 
4 Hullo, Rag-Time!” to be in every sense the revue 
of revues. Mr. Max Pemberton and Mr. Albert de 
( ourville have not hesitated to make enormous demands 
upon this beautiful actress, dancer, singer, humorist, and 
one hardly knows how many other things; but Miss 
Levey is equal to every occasion, from her earliest song 
41 How do you do, Miss Rag-Time ? ” to her last delicious 
dance. On the first night the revue played for some 
hours, but there was never a dull moment, never a scene 
that was not crowded with beauty or filled with happy 
humour or cynic wit. Personally, one enjoyed most the 
clever “ Extra Turn ” which gave us 44 the dramatists 
who count ” choosing their own censor—with the quaint¬ 
est results—and a highly diverting skit on a modern 
play of—may one say?—the St. James’s style, acted by 
supposed old-fashioned music-hall personages. In this 
Miss Ethel Levey gave us a rich caricature of an emo¬ 
tional actress as played by an honest acrobat lady; and 
Mr. O. P. Heggie and Mr. Jerry Kirby were the society 
lover and husband with music-hall manners. Every little 
t»oint in this satiric piece of work was amusing and plea¬ 
santly bitter. But it was truly a tiny point in the long 
procession of cheery fun that goes to compose the revue. 
After Miss Levey—a genius in this kind of work— 
)>erhaps Mr. Lew Hearn and Mr. Willie Solar were 
among the most original of the players. But where 
all did so well—Miss Shirley Kellogg, Miss Dorothy 
Minto, Mme. Bonita, and the rest—it is impossible to give 
much more praise to one than to another. The best 
course in the happy circumstances is to suggest that 
all should go and see for themselves this brisk 
and cheery piece of fun. No doubt each night will add 
4 o its gaiety, for one of the great charms of this sort 
! f production is that it is utterly unfettered by any 
• cvere conventions, and can be adapted to the moment 
with perfect ease. But for our part we do not wish 
or believe that the enormous production or the delight¬ 
ful performance of Miss Ethel Levey could be made 
more agreeable. 


irc tbe H*u>s> 

Darling of Miss Viva Birkett, and to the wholly con- j*. 

vincing and graceful and maternal little Wendy of Miss . ^ ^ JC0 ■ and Dei‘tlx 
Mary Glynne. Of course, also, to the perfect James 
Hook which Mr. Holman Clark has made his own, and „ . , 

the sublime Smee of Mr. George Shelton. But, above , ^ ^ 

all, the Michael Darling of Reggie Sheffield is perhaps Y r 
the most gifted of this greatly talented good company. 44 4 •'* CTX ' US 

He 
actor 

real—equal to all occasions, and the very spirit - . * t r 

play as we imagine Mr. Barrie conceived it -77. Y* * : 

Peter Pan himself still has devoted admirers by the [ ^ the P:7> 

thousand; but, sad to say, we found that Miss Pauline ^^ Bearj* 

Chase had grown up—just the tiniest bit in the world ^ year? old. ahei.l; 

of course, but still we felt it, and we were duly shocked iad oat door :• 

However, we don’t think anyone else noticed it, am ^ -*nei 0 ! G—FiOssjc, *br 
among all the other charming people—pirates, Redskin? scDerca co* $ V( . n 
braves, and dozens of others, it is but a trifling affai ^ ■- ‘.be nunagfnr?/ 
The thing that matters is the spirit of the play, ^ ‘ hno:>f a? ... 
accomplishment of it, its grace and lyric feeling, ^ 

the air of something still subtler which hangs about it:-' 
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Th*is is unborn beauty : she 
Now in air floats high and free, 

Takes the sun and breaks the blue; 

. 

Coasting mountain clouds and kiss’t 
By the evening’s amethyst. 


* of Socialism 

^ Br.-. up 


mystery and romance. 


All those who have seen “Peter Pan” will go ;r ^^ 

and those who go for the first time will have the fiP toek chair » 

fortune to End a new world of charm and wisdom, * fest of Lords. u 1 

Egan Mew. 4 tilf 

__ :: • *»y «*=.*; 

— ■ - ==; 4,1 .. 

**. *p . r " "v,* to y 

The World’s Fair at the Agricultur e 

Hall H(L '* ‘- N Urnv 

nan . w ** «e c j Iv . _. 

OUP-LA! This is the thirty-fourth consecut •.^ nst 

r . 1 It? 1 1 ? T?_* _J ^Uortl/C tO ^ l"i» ... ^ v * 


year of the World’s Fair, and, thanks to . •** 


** aj^ 


as 
t and 
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“ Peter Pan ” at the Duke of York’s 

Theatre 

Like its hero, this fantastic and beautiful entertainment 
shows no signs of the passage of time. Personally, we 
come to it quite freshly, as it is years and years since 
we saw it last The early morning charm is still there ; 
the young April fancy, the dream of dawn, the fine 
flower of childhood are instinct throughout the five de¬ 
lightful acts. Mr. Barrie has thrown his nets afar, and 
his harvest contains all that is worth remembering of 
life's opening days. This year his classic piece is 
specially indebted to the touching and beautiful Mrs. 


u 
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Islington has been merry as of yore this holiday 
in spite of the rain and the mud. The Agricultural ^ ^ 
was crammed with sightseers bent on amusing t ^ < 7 ^ He ^ ,l 
selves on Christmas Eve, the opening night, and aj? «oocr^ *•: 

on Boxing Day. They flock from all parts to this sb c, ^ qti.tr < Qr ,. 

which “ has no parallel,” according to the annou^v ? 
ments, and they one and all appear to enjoy themse nv r ,. ^ 
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heartily, for under the capable management ot m 
E. Read they are provided with a whirl of amusen ^ 
lasting several hours for the modest sixpence chai \* . ( tty ; f ^ ^ 

for admission, ^ n< ^ 

Sir Robert Fossett's Circus gives four free ^ ^ 

daily, and the Six Thrilling Wortleys, described as 
greatest Continental Aerialists ever seen,” gi ve J ^ 

Lorenzo, “the King of the High Pole,” also gives ^ 

performances on the top of a mast ninety feet c 4 ^5t n- :r/ . ’ V 
Bostock and Wombwell’s “World-renowned Menag* ^ ^ 

always attracts plenty of visitors, e^ecially w ^ cn >.^' ^ 

animal performances are on, and the antics of 1 
keys never fail to raise roars of laughter, while ^dai(||7j fj.. 

fnr Vnmc and biscuits SCem ID 


elephants’ appetites for buns and biscuits seem 
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iblc. Among th« zoological novelties are the Hairless 
Wonder; the Panda, from Thibet, “ quite recently dis- 
rovered ”; an albino Wallaby Kangaroo ; and Dot, “ the 
mallest adult pony alive.” 

There are the usual round-abouts, whirling motors, 
Venetian gondolas, pig circus, and a circular motor-car 
•rack. Also the Great Revolving Wheel, the Mysterious 
Castle, the Slipping the Slip, and the Temple of Mirth. 
Bat, after all the side-shows are the thing, for in them 
•st to be seen such wonders as the Haunted Swing, or 
be Mysterious Room, the Boston Twins, Salome and 
tci Alligators, Forty Real Live Savages from the Philip- 
ras who are head-hunters and dog-eaters, Beautiful 
Florence who, though only nineteen years old, already 
thirty-nine and a half stones, and next door to 
ter perhaps the greatest marvel of all—Flossie, the 
Freak Heifer, a pretty red Devon cow with five legs, 
bieehoms, and two tails. In fact, the management 
lovrie their patrons with all the fun of the fair, accom- 
by the most discordant music it has ever been 
a far? to hear. 


Inner Circles of Socialism 

By Sir William Bull, M.P. 

D O you remember the old Chartist in “ All Sorts 
and Conditions of Men,” who took the chair in 
* great debate on the House of Lords, when Harry 
'■■wett fought his cousin, Dick Coppin, in the Stepney 
•idnnoed Club? At one point, you may remember, 
* ctannan nodded his head approvingly to some re- 
tfk of HarTy Goslett's: " Perhaps he had never before 
'^ahsed how all his life he had neglected the substance 
^swallowed the shadow.” He was one of those who 
rffaonbeTed how everything was to go well as soon 
the five points of the Charter were carried, and how 
-rytihng still remained in the same uppy-down, topsy- 
one-sided, muddle-headed perverseness, just as 
rbese points had not been carried. He became sad.” 
•k younger men in the club, of course, were quite sure, 
lately sure, that, with a little more upsetting and 
Rilling, the balance would be set right, and a 
straight level of universal happiness would be 

::s *as a very wet Christmas, and I enjoyed myself 
the fire in reading many books, but none gave 
* pleasure than this continuative Hyndman 
^tiagiaphy. I read the first part, “ The Record of 
^venturous Life,” with interest, but I cannot help 
in the second part Hyndham betrays some 
wjj* "givings of the old Chartist quoted above. 

maQ y good qualities, and great advantages, has 
,* ^ the best with his life ? Has be succeeded ? 

strange mixture, a revolutionary Socialist first 
- - always; and it is plain he has dabbled in speculative 

• P 1 

hniniscences. Bv H. M. Hyvdman. (Mac- 
Co. 16 s. net.’) 
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finance, whilst the good dinners and wines he describes 
are evidence that he is no ascetic. Indeed, in an amus¬ 
ing sketch of Bernard Shaw he asks-.— 

I 

f 

Why has Shaw no pathos? How is it he is desti¬ 
tute of poesv? What makes his humour compara¬ 
tively thin? Whv do his dramas tend to peter out 
at the latter end? I say it with all confidence and 
certitude; because his food is not suited to our 
dramatic climate and his drink does him no good. 
Take Shaw now and feed him up for a season on 
fine flesh dishes artfully combined and carefully 
evoked; turn a highly skilled French chef on to him 
in every department of his glorious art; prescribe 
for him stout, black jack, or, better still, the highest 
class of Burgundy of the Romance Conti variety, 
born in a good year, and Shaw would be raised 
forthwith to the nth power of intellectual attainment. 

So much for our Socialist gourmet Well educated, 
widely read, knowing everybody of note or interest for 
half a century, a good platform speaker, a splendid 
linguist, Hyndham might have risen to any position, and 
yet he never succeeded in anything he attempted. He 
tried to weld the Socialists into a compact body, and 
failed utterly and entirely. He failed even to get into 
Parliament. 

He tells the story quite frankly in his book, and, 
although a stranger would not know it, there are some 
qualities which show he was no leader of men at all. 
From first to last he seems to have quarrelled with 
everyone, admitting here and there that it may have 
been his own fault 

Some day an unbiased historian will be found to 
write a standard history on the Socialist movement. It 
will make interesting reading. This book of Hyndmaris 
will be of value to him in showing how Socialism has 
failed to make progress, not because of its inherent 
impracticability, but because its leagues and societies 
have a fatal habit of becoming prosperous. The only 
principle on which they unite is destructive; but as to 
any practical scheme to bring about the millennium, 
none of them has ever produced any. Envy, hatred 
and malice, jealousy, distrust, intrigue, are apparent in 
every chapter; Socialists seem to hate each other far 
more than the common foe. The book is most enter¬ 
taining, and the character-sketches of men still living 
and working in the movement will doubtless engender 
much annoyance and cause the friends to blaspheme. 

Hyndman quotes that amusing suggestion of the late 
Lord Justice Bowen for the preamble to the formal letter 
of congratulation by the English Judges to Queen Vic¬ 
toria : “Conscious as we are of one another’s short¬ 
comings.” And it might be applied to himself, for no 
one is more conscious of the shortcomings of his fellow- 
workers in the field of Socialism than he. And the 
funny part of it is that, in describing others, he is often 
describing himself. For instance, speaking of Shaw 
he says: u With the diabolic love of mischief which he 
shares with his able fellow-countryman, Tim Healy, he 
took a direct personal delight in playing the malignant 
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imp in the movement.” He thinks that John Bums has 
betrayed his class—calls Lloyd George a dishonest 
bureaucrat—Stead a self-deceiver who always wrote on 
“ Sister Mary Jane’s top note” and was “ in his way 
utterly unscrupulous.” He thinks that Ramsay MacDonald 
obtained his official position with the Labour Party on 
account of his being mistaken for a certain James Mac¬ 
donald, who is a far finer character. Keir Hardie has 
disappointed him, and Labby was a cynical practical 
joker. He hates the Fabian Society, which consists of 
prigs. Syndicalism is a bastard form of anti-political 
Anarchism. Henry George’s Single Tax nostrum is 
“the capitalists’ last ditch.” On the other hand, he 
lavishes praise by the trowelful on Davitt, Jack Williams, 
Grayson, Lady Warwick, and Walter Crane. He seems 
to have been intimate with several murderers and 
Analysts, and helps to fill up the book with detailed 
accounts of their crimes and amours. He drags the 
sordid story of Edward Aveling and Eleanor Marx once 
more into the light of day—in justice to her. He makes 
the astounding statement in defence of the Anarchists 
in America that the whole thing, like the massacres after 
the Commune in Paris, is no more than an incident in 
the long and desperate class war in which the killed and 
wounded are all on one side / The italics are mine. 
He speaks of Will Thorne as a member of the Parlia¬ 
mentary Labour Party, which I believe is incorrect, and 
calls Sir Edward Clarke an out and out Conservative. 

On the whole, I cannot help liking the man. His 
courage, his merry wit, his cheerful optimism, his 
genuine love for England and belief in its future, his 
desire for a strong Navy to defeat German invasion 
because he feels that, if Germany should win, it would 
mean a European imperial military despotism, his frank 
egotism, his gentle way of making enemies—all appeal 
to one irresistibly, and, if I have often put down the 
book to laugh at his views, I have as often laughed with 
him. 

We may comfort ourselves that so able a man has 
done so little harm to the community in the course of 
his long and active career, and we must be grateful for 
an ably written book which throws much useful light 
on the inner working of Socialism and Anarchism. 


Beauty 

T HE riddle of the Sphinx was not more baffling than 
that of beauty. Two eyes, a nose, a mouth, pearly 
teeth disclosed by a sunny smile, a complexion, an ex¬ 
pression, are the ingredients; the effect is a question of 
taste and association. The grande passion has ere now 
been inspired by ugly women aux yeux marcassins. 
There was little beauty in Madame de Maintenon, and 
she, a prude at heart, thrilled at sight of the lame and 
deformed Scarron. As well, indeed, ask what is beauty 
as, with Pontius Pilate, what is truth. Some have a 
morbid fancy for imperfections. They find a stammer 
or a mole irresistible, and one of the women in a story 
by Mr. Hichens owes her successes to a cast in one of 
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her eyes. The famous Fountain of the Porceliini con¬ 
jures beauty out of material so unpromising as a pig 
And what of the fashion in clothes? Jones walks 
abroad on Sundays in an epigamic devilry of flowered 
vest and chequered trousers that ftiake Brown’s blood 
run cold. Yet, for all its elusiveness, for all its infinite 
variety, beauty of feature is a precious gift at which some 
only sneer whose faces are out of drawing. Associa- Z'ag.ix liicys of Bethlehem a 
tion is all important in the estimate. Family ties and boat) o( to woaxti 

vanity of authorship enable parents to see cygnets in ; c * iasbon. From my bumble 
their goslings. How soon your philanderer cools towards :: oe zm 1 have lately oobetd 
the frigid beauty, whose citadel is proof against his :r:xoigrto a canouslv snusier 
siege, and approves her plainer sister who is kind to ^ 

him! So she be not fair to him, the other’s looks leave iciawt.of *k aodsh stvle o* 
him unmoved. Or take the case of scenery. A native ?«ae iocg eaniin; a ttyie of fact 
of the place would find beauty in Burslem. The ^ ^ ^ 

glamour of hallowed traditions is dazzling, else no one ^ Bordsin' drew with v 

ignorant of their tremendous past would ever look ^ 
upon the environs of either Jerusalem or Rome without ,, ^ ^ M* > 
shuddering from disgust. The association of scenery .^^ • 0i< - 

with historic happenings recalls the curious blunder ^ W ^ CD 

made by Emerson when he goes into raptures over the ^ - v k * 01 * 1 ”b 
vision of the heroic Winkelried breaking the Austrian mvanablv 

ranks “in the shadow of glaciers.” The phantom back-„.tfry tcok the 
ground is romantic, but the cold fact is, as all know who r ' a ^ 
are familiar with the countryside round Basel, that the • ^ J to retort that 
dreadful plain of Sempach, on which the Liberator met ^ m korpun 

his glorious end, is a landscape so homely that no saga t)oocaster hid to le^-.c 
could redeem its flatness. t 3 ^dtittn! 

What, again, of beauty in animals? The most xt- 15 ^ ^ 

pulsive pug is handsome to its doting mistress. TO' ^ ^ • ** A '“ a 

the ordinary, unbiased eye there could be no ^ ^ OpcojtJOQi Tfc ' 

much more horrible than an octopus, yet its squirming / ^ 

symmetry inspires praise from Mr. James Douglas, ^ ^ ‘J 0 * 

doubtless takes into account its harmony with a water) ^ 

Possibly he would have modified htf • r,^ ,mashvd p- 


environment. 


transports had he, like myself, watched these loathsome 2:^ * Iacf 

iellies trying to saueeze through the grid of an Austr* --^, ‘ *ou;d 


jellies trying to squeeze through the grid of an Austra * 0a; d 

lian swimming bath. A dry nightmare of very differ® 4 ^ * fcaa ^ ^ 

calibre is the scorpion, yet Fabre, sweetest-minded 0 ^ a lady 

naturalists, conceived actual affection for the Lafl ^ ^ ^ _ bcaril v reded 
guedoc colony that he kept under close observation i» ^ ®oe, would ^ ^ 
captivity. He also might, perhaps, have fo und^ »a sally *1,.^ 
poetry in their movements if the position had been * ^o:o Us .* 

versed and the deadly arachnids had kept him, as c ^ r * judge, ^ 
weeks they did me, under observation in the ** 

corners of a Moorish villa. ^ *33*. , 

• • Q >yj j ^QJCfl jc 

Beauty of sound is also a matter of association. - oj* ^ ^ un- 

their music kept him equally awake at night, Lam^rjj qq ^ 

found nothing to choose between the sobbing ( aot ^ skin- 

nightingales and the howling of cats. As for the mu* !: 5 ^ ^ 

of man, one can dream his dreams to the strains < ^ 

Sousa, while another loves only airs “dear of ^lacy 

Phcebean.” ** 

The beauty of the female form divine is The 

according to the fashion of the moment Connoisseu nnle&^ ^ r0Ql 
never tire of debating whether there are as many love ^^ ® 

women in the public eye to-day as there were of y® r s ^ ^ cart ej 

The Madonna types of the old masters, wheth ‘H/ 
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Florentine or Dutch, sallow or florid, were, we w ^ 
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jopc, dreams of beauty to the artists and their genera¬ 
tion. Yet wbo that is frank will, however regretfully, 
dray that, with the saving exception of one by Del 
Sarto, and possibly as many more as might be counted 
00 the fingers of one hand, they are, judged by modern 
standards, a gnevous lot of women? At any rate, 
they are immeasurably inferior to the faces I have 
*ra when riding through the alleys of Bethlehem, a 
own noted even to-day for the beauty of its women. 
A reigning beauty sets the fashion. From my humble 
comer in London supper rooms, I have lately noticed 
mat modern man pays homage to a curiously sinister 
•ypc of woman, with eyes rather close together, a low 
forehead (the effect, no doubt, of the modish style of 
coiffure), large ears and long earrings, a style of face 
^noosly reminiscent of those decorative pre- 
Rapbaelite sirens that Aubrey Beardsley drew with such 
□anny genius. Such a type acquires popularity 
rapidly, and is even more quickly copied. Prosy old 
hate, who sigh for the beauties who ruled when 
Plains was Consul, triumphantly recall the furore with 
die lovely sisters Gunning were invariably 
tt»ed by a crowd of admirers whenever they took the 
ttathe streets of Doncaster. Yet the irreverent 
2GpK» of modem beauty has a right to retort that 
Pty women must have been woefully rare in Georgian 
Lighnd if the townsfolk of Doncaster had to leave 
to shops to stare at a couple of them! 

foe of the most witching beauty is that which a 
of dress leaves to the baffled imagination. By 
withholding a little, it raises the expectations. Those 
fo have lived in the gorgeous East realise, in’retro- 
^ if not sooner, that much of its gorgeousness is 
har which they have never seen. A Turkish veil per- 
:on ^ miracles in the way of helping a face to tan- 
^ die roving eye that, without such aid, would repel. 

^ Healy once scored heavily in defending a man in a 
^odi of promise case. The plaintiff, obviously a lady 
• nature years, came into court heavily veiled. 
ilidam,' 1 said counsel for the defence, “ would ye be 
-leased to remove that yashmak ? ” a sally which, 
a coming disclosure of languorous Oriental 
ffyi too much even for the judge, and sent the 
^ into fits of laughter. 

i:<rc is one dogma touching beauty which is as un- 
as it is illogical, and that is the adage which 
r* 3 * 5 it as being necessarily no more than skin- 
^ Herbert Spencer did not hesitate to condemn 
countable sentiment. It is in its innuendo that 
People are necessarily shallow that the fallacy 
^ condemned. Physically, of course, beauty, as 
^ ®ercly by the eye, must needs be superficial. The 
be beautiful too, but we are debarred from 
firing them save as framework unless, in future, 
^ and Fry and Lafayette produce their cartes de 
\ radiograph. This mean and stupid estimate 
** msimiates that a lovely face is the mask of 
^* *«ak brain or a black heart. It is as false as 
^tonent that “ handsome is as handsome does.” 
might we hesitate to eat a ruddy apple or a 


blooming peach. A literal interpretation of its extreme 
application will at once reduce this carping criticism to 
an absurdity, as illustrated in the old story of the youth 
who nervously presented a bride-elect of homely features 
to an uncle from whom he had, as the phrase goes, ex¬ 
pectations. The old gentleman had been a beau in the 
days of the Regency, and still worshipped beauty in his 
old age. Not without misgivings did Benedick exhibit 
his prize, but all might have gone well had he not 
sought to disarm criticism by remarking sot to voce :— 

" After all, Sir, as they say, beauty’s only skin-deep!” 

" Is it, Sir, is it ? ” was the frankly brutal retort, 
“ Then why the mischief didn’t you skin her, Sir, before 
bringing her here?” F. G. AFLALO. 


Okehampton Castle 

By Eden Phillpotts. 

A HIGH wind roared over the tree-tops and sent the 
leaf flying—blood-red from the cherry, russet 
from the oak, and yellow from the elm. Rain and sun¬ 
shine followed swiftly upon each other, and the storms 
hurtled over the forest, hissed in the brown river below 
and took fire through their falling sheets, as the 
November sun scattered the rear-guard of the rain and 
the cloud purple broke to blue. The great wind struck 
the larches, where they misted in fading brightness, 
against the inner gloom of the woods, and at each 
buffet, their needles were scattered like a little puff of 
golden smoke. Only the ash trees had lost all their, 
leaves, for a starry sparkle of foliage still clung to every 
other deciduous thing. The low light, striking upon a 
knoll and falling on dripping surfaces of stone and tree 
trunk made a mighty flash and glitter of it, so that the 
trees and the scattered masonry, that here lay at their 
feet, here still stood and ascended in crooked crags above 
their highest boughs, were lighted with colour barbari- 
cally splendid and blazed against the sullen cloud masse? 
now lumbering storm-laden from the West. 

The mediaeval ruin that these woods had near con¬ 
cealed in summer, now loomed amid them well defined. 
Viewed from aloft the ground plan of the castle might 
be distinctly traced, and it needed no great knowledge 
to follow the architectural design of it. The sockets of 
the pillars that sprang to a groined entrance still re¬ 
mained, and within, to right and left of the courtyard, 
there towered the roofless walls of a great state cham¬ 
ber, or banqueting hall, on the one hand, a chapel, 
oratory and guard-room on the other. The chapel had 
a piscina in the southern wall; the main hall was re¬ 
markable for its mighty chimney. Without, the ruins 
of the kitchens were revealed, and they embraced an oven 
large enough to bake bread for a village. Round about 
there gaped the foundations of other apartments, and 
opened deep eyelet windows in the thickness of the 
walls. The mass was so linked up and knit together 
that of old time it must have presented one great con 
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series of chambers fortified by a circlet of masonry; but 
now the keep towered on a separate hillock to the south¬ 
west of the ruin, and stood alone. It faced four squares, 
dominated the valley, and presented a front impregnable 
to all four quarters. 

This is the keep that Turner drew, and set behind it 
a sky of mottled white and azure specially beloved by 
Ruskin; but the wizard took large liberties with his 
subject, flung up his castle on a lofty scarp, and from his 
vantage point at stream side beneath, suggested a 
nobler and a mightier ruin than in reality exists. One 
may suppose that steps or secret passages communi¬ 
cated with the keep, and that in Tudor times this con¬ 
course of trees had not sprung to smother the little hill 
and obscure the views of the distant approaches from 
Dartmoor above and the valleys beneath. Now they 
throng close, where oak and ash cling to the sides of 
the uplifted hillock and circle the stones that tower to 
ragged turrets in their midst 

Far below bright Okement loops the mount with a 
brown girdle of foaming waters that thread the mea¬ 
dows ; and beyond, now dark, now wanly streaked with 
sunshine, ascends Dartmoor to her broader heights of 
Yes Tor and High Willhayes. Westerly the land climbs 
again and the last fires of autumn flicker over a forest. 

One saw the place happily between wild storms, at a 
moment when the walls, wanned by a shaft of sunshine, 
took on most delicious colour and chiming with the gold 
of the flying leaves, towered bright as a dream upon the 
November blue. 

At the Conquest, Baldwin de Redvers received no 
:ewer than one hundred and eighty-one manors in 
Devon alone, for William rewarded his strong men 
according to their strength. We may take it, therefore, 
-.hat this Baldwin de Redvers, or Baldwin de Brionys, 
was a powerful lieutenant to the Conqueror—a man of 
his hands and stout enough to hold the West Country' 
:or his master. From his new possessions the Baron 
•'hose *Ochementone for his eyrie; indeed, he may be 
>aid to have created the township. With military eye and 
strategic genius he marked a little spur of the hills that 
:ommanded the passes of the Moor and the highway 
:o Cornwall and the Severn Sea; and there built 
iis stronghold, the sole castle in Devon named in 
Domesday. But of this edifice no stone now stands 
upon another. It has vanished into the night of time 
past* and its squat, square, Norman keep scowls grimly 
down upon the valleys no more. 

The present ruins belong to the Perpendicular period 
of later centuries, and until a recent date the second 
castle threatened swiftly to pass after the first; but a 
new lease of life has lately been given to these frag¬ 
ments ; they have been cleaned and excavated, the con¬ 
quering ivy has been stripped from their walls, and a 
certain measure of work accomplished to weld and 
strengthen the crumbling masonry. Thus a lengthened 
existence has been assured to the castle. 11 Time, which 




Okehamp t o nM is a word which has no historic or 
philological excuse. 
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antiquates antiquities," is challenged, and will need re¬ 
inforcement of many years wherein again to lift his 
scaling ladders of ivy, loose his lightnings from the cloud, 
and marshal his fighting legions of rain and tempest, 
frost and snow. 
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A Cornish Fishing Village Regatta ^^dbcariei^biMwc-: 

By Harold Wintle, F.R.G.S. tomfm. 

z team 2: come isnorc a \ ?m- 

T HE great day has at length arrived. For weeks rust Km oi indolent tnv 
past little else has been talked about but “The -.nqiacrt {ear, and prood mih 
Regatta," but now the collecting books are all in, the 3 bsdv There leans an nader- 
£40 is duly apportioned for prizes in the way the com- -.TsiaAcsrty ban, thick bps and 
mittee thinks best—the chairman, with a view to a 'cirratgundijthcr had come from 
balance for the next year, has diplomatically cooked the 2:3^ irgares. and having marred 
prize list, and has not as yet been found out—the various : iHl ^ ^ a 0Qe ^ ^ 
officials are appointed, the mark-boats hired, and every¬ 
thing is apparently in order for the inevitable disorder 

of Regatta Day. Very early the more energetic mem- T 7 B dthgh dUly moco- 
bers of the committee are abroad, hanging flags for the ^ M 

decoration of the two villages that lie side by side at as to which is the star, 

the end of the Coombe, the only dividing mark between ^ mirk. OvfT and 

them being an open drain. The handicapping by a . <\ 

mittee assembles at the chairman’s house, and after ad huisststa^^ 

gravely scrutinising sky and sea, for direction and force nsy doobk 

of wind, thankfully allows itself to be influenced by the ’• 2 afej to the confusion by ms- 
chairman, the only point of disagreement arising when Joci Bnxued sens of v .. 
he objects to his own yacht—a local boat and the pride xt* in© nnc* ^ ^ ^ 

of the two villages—being so handicapped that, unless c ^ p^rhcnUj mission crru-n|. 
something very serious happens to her, she must wifi pie ft ^ , */ 

“ The Cup ” which has been presented for the yachrhafl* Yet geed tJm 
race, the great event of the day. The members of thc^^ ^ ^ \ t c **• * 
handicapping committee have a marked dislike to any-?. 4 ‘ ry " 

thing going away from the place; besides that, Bill, ^ 
the skipper of the local yacht, is a native, and close) ^®^bisberasat;ka::..: : ;. 
related to many of them. . ow the start h,v.r y; t .\ 

Mark-boats have to be placed in position an 
decorated, bottles of beer and mineral waters, large * •. ^ ^ 
quantities of bread, cheese, and pickles, for the use 01 ^ 
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the committee, have to be got on board. It seems ud 

possible that everything can be right by one ocloc . a 1 * fw *x r. U 

already competitors from the neighbouring port arcr ‘‘ * 

beginning to arrive. # . V ^ Z / 0 ® 7 n: * «f 

The bay, deep blue under a cloudless sky, is dottcctho* on :j* 
here and there with little white sails An excursion P^oplf mtberoH.r.j 

steamer, laden with sightseers, has anchored on * ^ he stra- 

starting line, and has to be moved. Ashore, ice rcxo °nstru)ce ofV; 

men and cheap jacks have taken up their stands °” V £ with a , 

sloping shingle, presently to find themselves below nig . oaadf tQ ‘ 
water mark. The fields above are the vantage grow* -.g* >Vh?$ cro?s ,, ^ 5r 

of the knowing ones, who want to see the sport not ( oths 0*1*75 ... ' \* 

listen to the gossip. The aristocracy of the two village. ^ ^ r *^ ** 

will presently go on board the steam yacht that has ar *' *'^- 

n n rrm ,n 4 -Kou tvVirto^ rm/n**r will disDense hoSpi .igf y . 7 ^. 




anchorage in the bay, whose owner will dispense 
tality to anyone who chooses to come. 

Quaintly picturesque is the scene. The 6^^°^ ^ 4 • r rac;r.^, v 

weather adds a wealth of life and colour to the picture ^ .fl, for \ 

beauty to the old-world villages, nes loathe 
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mg against the luxurious background of tree-covered 
)dgbts that dip nght down to the sea itself—a startling 
ontrast to the brilliantly red sand-stone cliffs on the 
other side. From the purely human aspect the show 
possesses a wonderful degree of interest to a sym- 
rathetic observer, for it brings forth the characteristics 
of the West country, coupled with the qualities of a 
lardy long-shore race. Here stands a stalwart fisher¬ 
man, dark of complexion, black bearded, with a name of 
Spanish origin, bearing out the tradition that many sur¬ 
vivors of the Great Armada had come ashore in Corn¬ 
wall and remained there. A man of indolent tem¬ 
perament, but absolutely without fear, and proud with 
he pride of a great ancestry. There leans an under¬ 
fed youth, with coarse black curly hair, thick lips and 
doubtful complexion, whose grandfather had come from 
he Indies in one of the old frigates, and having married 
1 West-country woman, settled down in one of the 


As a regatta, this water-gala is delightfully uncon- 
atasal Directly proceedings begin there is an 
-jttrsmg degree of bewilderment as to which is the start- 
% be, and which is the finishing mark. Over and 
again competitors are told their courses by a good- 
*ffipered, long-suffering timekeeper, and his assistant the 
tafter, who officiates with an old rusty double-barrelled 
M that has a way of adding to the confusion by mis- 
%ing at critical moments. Bronzed sons of the sea 
•font themselves hoarse from various little punts, de¬ 
bated with flags, whose particular mission certainly 
nobody on shore seems quite to know, and probably 
bfc on board Sre doubtful of. Yet good nature and 
are the order of the day amidst all these 
1 ‘wring episodes. 

The first gun for the yacht race has been satisfactorily 

^ and the five minutes before the start have nearly- 

lapsed. 


ft”” the skipper of the local yacht, has got peri- 
•fci) near the starting line, and in a splendid position, 
^ ‘° windward of his opponents; in a few seconds 
f will be over, and then, having to go back, will not 
^ lose time, but position, and endanger his chances of 
•nuing “The Cup.” So with one accord those on the 
^ttee vessel, and the two score people in the rowing 
^ shout to the starter to u Fire,” which he straight- 
proceeds to do, in spite of the remonstrance of his 
the owner of the yacht, who with a resigned 
^ philosophically devotes himself to taking the 
as far as he can, as the yachts cross the very 
7^ He knows the other owners will not be 
at anything that happens to favour the local 

^ they will probably get a similar advantage some- 
else. 


^ *bcms sailing matches follow. The racing, so far 
]S really excellent sport, for where shall we 
^J**** 111101 at sailing a boat than the hookers and 
r w ^°, Printer and summer, in fine weather and 
'bread in Western waters ? After these 
" t * rowing races, in which there is much fouling, 


• 

much strong language, but perfectly good tempers. The 
great seine-boats, with heaped-up nets, rowed by eight 
powerful mackerel-fishermen, make astonishingly good 
time round the long course set them. 

Ashore, the fishermen recover old shipmates in the 
guise of yachtsmen, and reminiscences of storm and 
peril are discussed to the accompaniment of a most per¬ 
severing drum and fife band, that plays alternately on 
the Beach before one village, and then, in order that 
there shall be no jealousy, in the Square of the other. It 
is a regatta of the “ home brewed, brown bread ” order, 
such as it must do the greatest cynic good to watch, it 
only for the revelation of the merry side of the sturdy 
populace who turn out to enjoy themselves. 

The exhausted competitors come ashore, winners 
wearing an expression of self-complacent superiority, 
losers eagerly explaining that it was no fault of theirs 
that they had not won. The crowd drifts away up to 
the Green, where for two hours it watches energetic 
youths climb the greasy pole, and later, when the 
public-houses are turned out, various members of the 
committee go, somewhat staggeringly it must be con¬ 
fessed, to the house of the chairman, outside which the}- 
sing “ For He’s a Jolly Good Fellow,” and cheer lustily, 
though perhaps incoherently. 


The Tragedy of Theodore Peters 

I N the case of some writers the thought that occurs 
to one is the little that they have left behind to re¬ 
present the actual vital brilliance of the dead. One 
can say of such they were lovely and pleasant in their 
lives; but no proof seems to remain over by which to 
indicate to the coming years their genius. They are 
gone and their place knows them no more; and the 
legend of their cleverness passes the way of all myths. 
And this, perhaps, is the truth about the life of the ill- 
fated young American poet, Theodore Peters. In life 
he seemed to possess so much ability, and his work, that 
was to be, seemed to promise so much; but, alas! there 
came no fulfilment. Of him, as of so many other young 
literary lives that Death has cut short too early, one is 
forcibly reminded of the pity of it all. Was the game, 
when all is said and done, worth the candle ? Here is 
Theodore Peters, who to produce one meagre volume of 
minor verse suffered so much and in the end gave up his 
life. And he was by no manner of means without a 
gift for literature. He had, indeed, a real call; but he 
was not strong enough to survive the thousand and one 
temptations of the literary life. 

He was born in America, yet quite early the call of 
the old world whispering her enchantments of historv 
and culture came to him. Like Whistler, Sargent and 
Henry Harland, he could not resist the syren’s spelL So 
he came to London as a young man to find the streets 
where for a thousand years men had walked, and tho 
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shrines where from generation to generation came the 
devout When he arrived in London the art movement 
of the 'nineties was in full swing. It will be remembered 
that after the 14 Patience Days ” of the aesthetic craze in 
t he ’eighties we were invaded by French art Art for art’s 
sake, or decadentism, as some called it, was paramount, 
and young Theodore Peters was caught in the turmoil. 
So it came about in those days when the gospel of in¬ 
tensity was abroad, and Mr. Aubrey Beardsley was 
shocking one half of London and delighting the other 
half with his extraordinary black and white art, and the 
late John Davidson and the Rhymers Club were turning 
this England of ours into “ a nest of singing birds,” that 
Peters published at the famous Bodley Head Press his 
“Posies out of Rings, and Other Conceits.” It is a 
curious little pink volume wherein white peacocks* rich 
pouss-cafcs, satin slippers, pierrots’ hearts, all play 
their part; and as we look at it now over the lapse of 
a decade, how curiously old-fashioned it all seems. 

But in spite of the affected language and the violent 
cringing to the gods of the day, there runs, like a thread 
of gold, through the whole volume, a note of real 
poetry. Take, for instance, the little phantasy entitled 
“ Pierrot and the Statue ”:— 

One summer evening in a charmed wood, 

Before a marble Venus, Pierrot stood; 

A Venus beautiful beyond compare, 

Gracious her lip, her snowy bosom bare. 

Pierrot amorous, his cheeks aflame, 

Called the white Statue many a lover’s name. 

An oriole flew down from off a tree, 

“Woo not a goddess made of stone !*’ sang he. 

“All of my warmth to warm it,” Pierrot said; 

When by the pedestal he sank down dead. 

The Statue faintly flushed, it seemed to strive 
To move— but it was only half alive. 

There it seems to me we have the poet’s own history 
told in an exceedingly beautiful little allegory. His 
Muse was only half alive. The poetical idea was happy 
and the language apt; but the brevity of the treatment 
is charactenstic of the author, for his song, like some 
runner^ could not last. Of the same style is “The 
Mermaid and the Nightingale w :_ 

Oh ! nightingale, that tender melting strain, 

With love and madness so divinely blended : 

She was a mermaid when your song began, 

She was a woman when your song was ended. 

S fT the Uttle eP^am of a 

atter-day Marttal. Sometimes he turns from frivolity 

The impassive stony Sphinx kissed by the amorous 
moon; 

The little coster-girl, a Covent Garden rose; 

hree thousand years apart! And yet alike for once 
in this—- 

To-night, each has a secret she will not disclose. 
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Peters did not remain long in London, however, and 
he turned away gladly from the imitation life of the 
“Quarter” that certain young authors were then trying to 
lead in London brasseries, to the real thing. For in the 
more congenial atmosphere of Paris, art as a culture 
blossoms more readily than amid the warehouses of 
London. And here came the ruin and death of Theo¬ 
dore Peters in the pernicious surroundings of the 
Bohemian life that wrecks so many men. For this 
town of “ wine, women, and song ” sung by Murger in 
his charmingly untruthful book, mins body and soul of 
the men who enter it, and leaves the true artist incapable 
of all creative work. No life is more exacting or 

v * •# • a 

more jealous than the artistic life. To endeavour to tax a Tory ranks 0 iSr 
the brain chronically, while debilitating the body by ^ 518 ^ animfactumi 
every calculated and scientific means, is to court disaster. 

This poor Peters himself saw; but, such is the 
fascination of the life, he could not tear himself away 
from it. He knew the history of the terrible tragedy 
that drugs and absinthe—composed of sixteen distinct 
poisons—had worked in the life of Maurice Rollinat. 

He saw the terrible days of Ren6 Leclerc, Hugues 
Rebelle, and Paul Verlaine. Oscar Wilde, released 
from prison, was a ghost wandering the streets, seeking 
holes into which he could creep to drink.* That delicate 
decadent Keats of a poet, Ernest Dowson, warned him 
by his unhappy life of the horrors that besiege the souls 
of those who live in Bohemia. And he chronicles his 
own vision of such wasted lives sacrificed on the altar 
of art in “ To the Caf6 Aux Phares de L’Ouest, Quartier 
Mont Pamasse ": — 
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The painted ship in the paste-board sea 
Sails night and day. 

To-morrow it will be as far as it was yesterday. 
But underneath, in the caf£, 

The lusty crafts go down, 

And one by one, poor mad souls drown— 
While the painted ship in the paste-board sea 
Sails night and day. 
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But Peters himself could not escape from the speK 
of Bohemia. Before he died, he was so penniless that ^ ^ 

he was obliged to sell his books, including signed pre 
sentation copies, to the booksellers on the Quai d’Orsay. 

He had come on wintry days. At the very &st- 
fortunately for him, Monsieur Jean Joseph Renaud, the 
famous swordsman, himself an author, with his wife, 
were able to minister to the dying poet And then, as 
he wrote in his Epilogue to Ernest Dowson’s cunous 
little drama, “ The Pierrot of the Minute ”: — 
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The garden darkened, and the people in it 
Cried, “He is dead—the Pierrot of the Minute. 
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Such was the price one man paid out of a great love 
for literature, to write one small volume of not im¬ 
peccable verse. 

Bernard Muddiman 
(Ottawa). 
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At St. Stephen’s Shrine 

By A Regular Devotee. 

M OST of us felt it very hard to have to assemble so 
soon after Christmas, and the House wore a 
chastened air on Monday afternooa In the Lobby the 
oosition of the Unionists was discussed. Some Unionist 
orwspapers pretend to lead public opinion, but they do 
x'inng of the kind; they think they see which way 
tic at is jumping, go nap on that particular course, 
and try to frighten the cat by vehement cries in the 
Mon they think it intended to take. 

The alleged split is not in the Tory ranks in the 
House of Commons, but is beings manufactured by 
rcaraalists outside. The great bulk of the party were 
t opinion that the less said the better, and I could not 

jfcover the slightest sign of any disloyalty to Bonar 

lit. 

Urr on in the evening, the Pall Mall , whose editor 
i itcn 11056 for dramatic news, published a letter 
•f f « "a very well informed correspondent,” who said : — 

Therefore if there is any attempt during the next 

,fl to subject him [Bonar Law] to pressure 

Jf “I kiod . or hustle him into any modification of 

Ashton speech, it is absolutely certain that he 
»iU go. 

, ** P® 0 !* somewhat hastily said that this was a 
^ t was nothing of the kind, and everybody felt that 
? Lj do was to refrain from embarrassing 

‘rilkr ^ Wa ^‘ Reformers have oer- 

^ set an example in remaining quiet in circum- 
tuices of some provocation. Our duty is plain ; every 
tuoajst believes this to be the very worst Government 
■ ^ ever occupied the Treasury bench, and, if we 
^ oar country, it is our bounden duty to get the 

- 001 as 50015 as possfofo- The way to do 
0 * ^solotdy loyal to our leader. 

^ithmade a perfunctory speech on the allocation 
*v °!1 rc P° r ^ Bonar Law produced figures show- 
little real critidsm the Bill has received. So 
so many clauses passed without any dis- 
Cecil made one of his de- 
speeches on the decadence of 
1^. Aspect for the law is contingent on how 
^ wa ^ ^ aws wcre m «toe nowadays 
^ cac * t0 a want respect—indeed, we 

^ ^ inc ^ 1S growing 

oan ^mond replied with other statistics, 

^ rith c °fo™s in Hansard that were 

^ omc R u fo debate, and a serio-comic 

* *onk li, Which ^ Was evidcntI y proud, that, if 
fm d ^ were P^ accc * fo a row, they would 
^ Thcrf^^ 011 t0 ton-under-Lyne and back 

38 th on »i. ° * wo towns caused immediate 

oftbeMinisterialists - 

■aiy to ^ 1 j?* 011 ? a( ^ e an e ^ ectlvc speech as secre- 
61 Unionists Committee; he has spent 
a ®ount of time m arranging the debate, 


and was able to deal in detail with the various clauses 
and the ridiculous amount of time spent upon each. His 
figures and facts will be very useful when the Bill goes 
up to the Lords. 

Some slight modifications made in the time-table were 
nothing to be grateful for. 

James Hope moved that power should be taken to 
suspend the Irish Executive in time of war, but the 
Government would not listen to this measure of pre¬ 
caution, vital as it may be to our very existence 
as an Empire. Seely banged the patriotic drum, talked 
of the loyalty of Dublin Fusiliers in South Africa, and 
felt sure that there was no necessity for such a clause. 

On Tuesday we continued James Hope’s amendment. 
Handsome little Sir Reginald "Polly Carey” has not 
much Parliamentary style or experience, but he managed 
to give the Irish what schoolboys call “socks” with regard 
to the very grave question affecting the defence of the 
United Kingdom. What did the Committee of Imperial 
Defence think of it? Had it been submitted to or 
approved of by the naval or military advisers of the 
Crown? Seely had to admit it had not. What is the 
use of the Committee of Imperial Defence? 

Willie Redmond next got up, and protested against 
the General’s onslaught, which was more vigorous than 
I have time or space to describe here. The Speaker 
called Willie’s speech ridiculous. Willie got very red 
and tearful, and quoted, as he always does, his thirty 
years’ experience in the House. The Speaker relented 
and watered it down a bit. Several speeches have been 
ridiculous. 

Arthur Markham made a strong protest against the 
Unionists ascriKing disloyal and unworthy motives to 
the Radicals, and questioning their loyalty. From his 
point of view, it was a very good speech, and was 
listened to with interest. 

James Craig got in one stabbing interjection. How 
can the honourable member complain when he and his 
friends consort—and here he pointed with his finger 
towards the Irish benches—with the enemies of England. 

Remove the grievance, and they will be loyal, said 
Markham. 

It was a dull evening, in spite of the importance of 
the debate. Illingworth, as promised, entertained all 
the Scotch Liberals to dinner as a compensation for 
dragging them away from the delights of Hogmanay. 
As a matter of fact, not much time has been gained by 
this rigorous deduction from our Christmas holidays 
The House was up before 11. 
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T HE Wednesday Review (Trichinopoly), of Septem¬ 
ber 25, criticises the revised regulations by which 
the Government have extended the franchise for the 
election of the additional members of the Legislative 
Council, and proposes its further extension forthwith. 
Both sides of the question should have been stated. The 
editor rightly contends that retired officials should not 
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“Jaundice,” he writes* “proceeds from many myriads of 
little flies, of a yellow colour, which fly about the sys¬ 
tem ; now to cure this, I make the patienf take a cer¬ 
tain quantity of the ova, or eggs, of spiders. These 
eggs, when taken into the stomach, by the warmth of 
that organ, vivify; and being vivified, of course, they 
immediately proceed to catch the flies; thus the disease 
is cured, and I then send the patient down to the sea¬ 
side to wash all the cobwebs out of the system.” 

A notable quack was Sir John Hill, whom Fielding 
once described as a “paltry dunghill,” and who was 
pilloried by Smart in a poem called “ The Hilliad.” In 
fact, all the wits of the time had their fling at a man 
who pushed and bullied himself into affluence and a 
knighthood. Hill was a man of undoubted parts. He 
edited a scurrilous newspaper, “The Inspector,” sold 
quack drugs, and wrote books and plays. Garrick’s 
lines on him are well known:— 

For physic and farces, his equal there scarce is— 

His farce is a physic, his physic a farce is. 

Another enemy produced the following: — 

The worst that we wish thee for all thy vile crimes 

Is to take thine own physic, and read thine own rhymes, 

which gave rise to a still bitterer effort: — 

No ! let the order be reversed, 

Or else unlashed his crimes; 

For if he takes his physic first 
He’ll never read his rhymes. 

As the Royal Society refused to admit him as a 
member, he retorted by “ A Review of the Works of the 
Royal Society,” 1751, in which he attempted to place that 
Tx>dy and their transactions in a ludicrous light. But 
there is no doubt that had he been content to rest his 
fame on his many, and often valuable, contributions to 
natural history and cognate subjects, his name, notwith¬ 
standing his peculiar temper and offensive manners, 
would have come down with a better odour than it can 
now be said to have done. At one time Hill must have 
made large sums of money, for he had a house in St. 
James’s Street and a country place at Bayswater, and 
as he affirmed that he had discovered a universal 
panacea for gout in his “ Tincture of Bardana,” one can 
well suppose that at a period when that particular 
disease was rampant, his patients were numerous. 

Dr. Rock was another notorious quack of this period, 
and in the ingenuity of his advertising seems to have 
been a past master and to have out-distanced most of 
his contemporaries. Here is one example of his 
methods: One day he was addressing a mob in the 
Strand, when he observed the carriage of Sir Edward 
Hulse, physician to George III, and who had been a 
fellow student with him. He immediately took a num¬ 
ber of pill boxes and phials, and giving them to Hulse’s 
footman, called out so that all might hear: “Give my 
compliments to Sir Edward, and tell him these are all 
I have with me, but I will send him ten dozen more to¬ 
morrow.” Taken aback by this effrontery, Hulse re- 
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August 23, 1780, and records that “it is the most im ^ > l,ur ^ 
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ceived the medicines into his carriage and drove away, slew rotno dir* is many 
whereupon the crowd cried out*. “See, see, all the ad Gians pecubar methods 
doctors, even the King’s, buy their medicines from him.” ^ advertisements make 

On one occasion a gentleman in a coffee house on ^serdor. that the nun who 
Ludgate Hill was expressing his surprise to a friend trash must have had 

that a certain physician of great abilities had but a small Tas, indeed, ns proved 

practice, while Rock was rapidly making his fortune. a ism and a subsequent 
The quack happened to be close at hand and over- *-i x^aec as attention 0 another ! 
heard the remark. “Oh,” said he, “I am Rock, and sy 1 rqxcs enthusiast, tock :c j 
will soon explain the matter to you. How many wise . r_bfd z his bouse m Edin- 
men, think you, are in the multitude that pass along this zzz: In that cty he died su i- ' 
street?” “About one in twenty,” replied the gentle- 
man. “ Well, then,” said Rock, “ the nineteen come to ^ ^ ^ 

me when they are sick, and the physician is welcome to v ^ 13 opmm powders 

the twentieth.” .. *pk a* ; Dr. Donated 

A certain Dr. Matthews was another empiric of the ^ 

school of Rock. He was wont to assure the public thatrjj, ^ 
he had completely cured eighty thousand persons by \ ' . 

the aid of a wonderful elixir of his invention. Of yet > a; ^ | 

another it is said that the cost of his daily advertise- ^ ^ ap- , 

ments in the newspapers amounted to over two 

sand a year; while all the tribe took care to herald r and behind . 

their comings and goings and to leave no stone un- ( 

turned which might prove useful as a reclame. One Dr. 

Gardiner, who resided in Long Acre, even caused the .' * raiBf 

front of his house to be entirely covered with hand-\ ***. ^ 

bills recording the marvellous cures he had effected, 
he undertook to cure rheumatism and gout, under a >-» a 
penalty of £600. ^... k . 

A man of a rather superior class to Gardiner, but yet - are le - ^ 
a quack, was Dr. De Marmaduke, who lived in an <iers !one . ’ 

opulent way, in Bloomsbury Square. His clientele was and «. 0! 
drawn from the higher grades of society, and at his ^ „ 

conversaziones might have been seen hysterical ladies, j. ^ 

old and young, and even men being subjected to the ^ 15 <0^ 
doctor’s hypnotic powers, until, as Angelo records, “ they^^^ 
grinned, or sobbed, or stared, or languished as though 
they were possessed—and so indeed they were—with, 
that capricious demon Fashion, who makes fools of toe. jjjjrj Vj 
many of the great, without respect to age or sex.” Bui news 

perhaps the most notorious of the fashionable quacks^. ^ 
was Dr. Graham, who drew thousands to his Temple oi 
Health, first at Adelphi Terrace, where Emma Lyofl'iv:.^ 
afterwards Lady Hamilton, used to pose as the Goddes« * 

of Health, and Mrs. Curtis, the unsatisfactory sister a ^ \ ^ 

Mrs. Siddons, was engaged to read the doctor’s lec v 
tures. Later Graham migrated to Schomberg Hous< ^y. 

Pall Mall. He decorated the place in a lavish style an< * ^ * T: r' ^ 

ornamented the front with a statue of Hygeia and othe * •>. Cn 

emblematic advertisements. Here he had his “ Celes 
tial Bed” and other “properties.” He charged tw< T> 

guineas a head entrance, and all fashionable Londoi . >>r/ ^ : „ 

flocked to the place. Among those who had visited bin ; se ^ : ' 
in the Adelphi was Horace Walpole, who went there 01 y '* 1 idv*— ^ 


pudent puppet show of imposition I ever saw, and tl* ■>. j 
mountebank himself the dullest of his profession.” A '■* ^ in 
Schomberg House, Emma Lyon’s part was undertake! f‘ J 

by a beautiful woman named Prescott, and it is only_ ^ H r *> 1 

natural to suppose that the presence here and at tb< .• j • 
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Adelphi of two such lovely creatures drew as many 
people as did the fame of Graham’s peculiar methods 
' baling. Some of the doctor’s advertisements make 
carious reading, and it is evident that the man who 
could draw up such a farrago of trash must have had " a 
screw loose,” as the saying is. This, indeed, was proved 
liter ; for, after his career in London and a subsequent 
tear in the provinces, he turned his attention in another 
direction, and became a religious enthusiast, took to 
•pram, and was finally confined in his house in Edin¬ 
burgh as a certified lunatic In that city he died sud- 
inly on June 23, 1794. 

Other names of quack doctors will occur to the 
•flder: Dr. Doner, famous for his opium powders; Dr. 
Junes, of antimonial powder fame; Dr. Dominicetti, 
he Stewing Doctor,” as he was called, on account of 
as aromatic bath cure; Dr. Bossy, who dispensed his 
•wtos on a stage in Covent Garden; and the rest 
•«only, I suppose, has a medical advertisement ap¬ 
peared on a tombstone. In St. Saviour’s, Southwark, 
iudgyof Dr. Lockyer, who died in 1672, and behind 
k read these lines:— 

Lockyer lies interr'd, enough ; his name 
"Mcs one hath few competitors in fame ; 

* aamc so S r <*t, so gen Yal it may scorn 
Inscriptions which do vulgar tombs adorn. 

A diminution ’tis to write in verse 
Hheulogies, which most men’s mouths rehearse. 

J s Vlrtucs an( * his pills are so well known, 

cnv y 03,1 *t confine them under stone; 

:.!! surviv * his dust, and not expire, 

Wall things else at th’ “ universal fire.” 

verse is lost, his pills embalm him safe 
c future times, without an epitaph. 


Notes and News 

irfr jr on £ w ' n portly publish a new novel 

^* r * hy a new author, Harry 
Sa \(J n,S hum ? us novel - “ Incomparable Joan,” by 

* * t*i?oE ‘ A *■»* » 

ir — -- - 

-ttii eJlv°!H^k^? 0D ?? d ^° ns announce the pub- 

“k&illaL h?L NeW , Year ’ a hooh on the war 
*f a J° r Lionel James, the Times cor- 

H be ent?fUH ?v * he L Heels of De Wet ” The 
a LattJ^n W A t i l the Conquering Turk : the 
m“i / Adventurer,” and will give an 
' sd. f.V* fighting as seen from the 

* * % -“-trated ln°d W Ju^ r ^ al at adVentUreS - " 


2 s. net. 


^ — 

^ ike in future pub- 

® 3 td by y, if * C i lca . fiooks which were formerly 
; Mai t' 5 Cwne, Edinburgh : —” Handbook 
kt® 5 ^ tWctiS 1 ’ * ? uide to therapeutics for 

urT?. an a PP«> d « on diet. 

^»Cdenct'T M D '’, M ' R ' CR ^ ; “ Manual of 

^ Ahchison d’ C0 0 W- and Public Health,” 
n Robw »son, M.D., D.Sc., F.R.C.P.E.. 


Pnri^f E 'ri SeCO ? d ^ ed I tion ' w,th 39 illustrations); “The 

5tLfts.wr Ai"* p ~ k « 

Henrv PwrSl UI ? der the conductorship of Sir 

Henrv J. Wood, durmg the past year, should serve to 

Swr'J? thC »«««• of native m « ar e 
neglected by this organisation. The sum total of com- 

posnions by British musicians given between January 1 

and December 31, 1912, is 64. These figures do not 

include second or third performances of works given 

at the same senes; but they do include repetitions of 

works that have been transferred from the Promenade 

° f c h€ S ^ m P hon 7 - or , Sunda y Concert Society’s gather¬ 
ings. Subdividing this total, 41 native compositions 
were played at the Promenade concerts, 18 at the Sun¬ 
day concerts, and 5 at the Symphony concerts. 

The monthly meeting of the Royal Meteorological 

c iS held , on , Wednesday evening, December 18, 
at the Surveyors Institution, Westminster, Dr H N 
Dickson, president, in the chair. Prof. H. Bassett read 
a paper on the “ Probable Utility of Salinity Observa- 
tions in Die Irish Sea for Long-Date Weather Fore- 
casting describing the result of a series of observations 
which he has earned out. He has found that the salinity 
changes and the time of their occurrence precede cer 
tain seasonal types of weather, and is therefore of 
opinion that, if monthly observations of the salinities 
were made at certain stations on the line of the Calf 
of Man—Holyhead, these would enable forecasts of the 
general character of the weather over the British Isles 
and a considerable part of Europe to be given four or 
five months ahead. Mr J. E. Clark read a paper on 

h ^ U uTa S 3t a P C u ght ° f Fift >' M,les - as Indicated 
by the Bolide, on February 22, 1909.” This meteor 

whose brightness was at least four times that of Venus 

was seen at 7.36 p.m. at a height of 56 miles, and it left 

a remarkably bright streak in the sky which was 

watched by observers in the southern counties for the 

long period of 104 minutes. A paper on a - New Form 

of Standard Barometer,” by Mr .C. Anthony. M Inst C E 
was also read. 7 n*” 
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Imperial and Foreign : Affairs . 

THE PLIGHT OF CHINA 

rpHE situation in the Far East, to which attention 
X was drawn at length in last week’s issue of The 
Academy, has since developed a phase which bears 
out in a striking manner the predictions we then made. 
All reports emanating from Peking agree that a financial 
crisis of unprecedented gravity is imminent. That cir¬ 
cumstance is in itself sufficiently alarming; but it is only 
when we realise that China’s dilemma is being delibe 
rately exploited by certain Powers that we are able to 
form any approximate estimate of the dangerous poten¬ 
tialities of the situation. It is not at all improbable that 
the policy designed by Sir Edward Grey to uphold the 
solvency of the Republic may, in consequence of the 
intrigues of olher nations, produce the unlooked-for 
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effect of bringing about its financial downfall. The 
announcement that the arrears on account of the Boxer 
indemnity instalments, which should have been paid on 
January i, cannot be met at the present moment will 
cause no surprise to those who have followed closely 
the sequence of recent events in China. Indeed, the 
circumstance is the logical outcome of the initiative dis¬ 
played by Russia and Japan some time ago in insisting 
upon participation in Peking finance. Until then the 
Four-Power Consortium had little, if any, political 
colouring; but from the moment that the two Far 
Eastern Powers obtruded their presence, diplomatic 
requirements became the condition precedent to financial 
aid 

With their far-reaching political aims still unsatisfied, 
and seeing no immediate possibility of realising them, 
Russia and Japan, in perfect understanding, sought the 
only available means of furthering their designs by 
clutching tightly the purse , strings of the Chinese 
Government. At the present moment Japan is, so far 
as outward appearances count for anything, absorbed 
in her own domestic tribulations; but such an obsession 
in no way ties her hands when the time arrives for action. 
We may, therefore, safely assume that the policy of 
Russia has the approval and support of her partner. 
This policy would seem to be aimed deliberately at 
driving China into bankruptcy, and the method to be 
employed to attain that end is the method of foreclosure. 
Dispatches from well-informed quarters state that, in 
order to recoup herself for any loss occasioned by 
China's failure to meet instalment obligations on account 
of the Boxer indemnity, Russia may consider it neces¬ 
sary to appropriate a portion of the Manchurian 
revenues. It requires no effort of imagination to gauge 
the disastrous consequences that wouU attend so ruth¬ 
less an action. 

Firm and sincere as is the friendship existing between 
this country and Russia, we are convinced that no sane 
Englishman will endorse either the principle of a bank¬ 
rupt China or the isolated circumstance of individual 
pressure being brought to bear upon the harassed 
Government in Peking, in order to force them to meet 
their indemnity instalment from sources never con¬ 
templated in the Peking Protocol of 1900. To admit 
the alleged claim of Russia to help herself to Chinese 
revenues is to advance the political expediency, to say 
nothing of the ethical justification, of a disintegrated 
China. And yet we are informed that the St. Petersr- 
burg Government, as in the case of the Manchurian 
railway veto of 1910, enjoys the full support of her ally, 
France. 

It remains to be seen what attitude will be adopted 
on this occasion by Great Britain. Recognising his 
obligations, not only as the responsible Minister of one 
of the foremost of the civilised States, but also as the 
custodian of the vast interests held by the British people 
in China, Sir Edward Grey, time and time again, has 
declared his desire to see maintained Chinese integrity, 
and, therefore, Chinese credit 


Nevertheless, the horizon of a British Foreign Minister . ,, . 
is not bounded by Throgmorton Street and the watersa mailer 1. 

of Pechili; and the welfare of the Empire as a whole ^ .*1 *** ^ 

and the interests of world peace may necessitate, how- “ u;lL 331 01 

ever regrettably, his association with a policy of political ‘ 33 pc^naen 

cynicism. B*t oKtavA jirf 

. .ixirtirir. :or ti* Lux 


MOTORING 


'~£ 2 X3l:v as ii:-. -ex: ^. 
■ ♦ 

V—^ to 1 he jp* t: 
.SK25 w u instruct the Publ.c 
*JK ipsi - 2 t can for mansia—tt: 


T 


HE present strike of the London taxicab driver the attest;, n 

due solely to the greatly increased price they an y *** c: an adec/Jite 

called upon to pay for petrol, will have the effect of ri^**** o:ncc * dangers 
further concentrating public attention upon the urga *o this effect *a> 

necessity of dealing in some way with the positk ^ W* ^ d puts of the 
created by the monopolists who control the supply 1 rfcouectjoo of a 

fix the price of motor spirit. So long as the priva ocasxo. a:,: 

motorist was the only victim of the “ring’s” rapaat"^^ the desired effect T* 
the general public was not immediately concerned; b would be to cur 

it is another matter if the public transport services a - -cceby the issue from 
to be seriously dislocated, and it would not be surpnsr 2 £xjcq$ oc the subject. 
if the intervention of Government were urgently szfey is directly mvcivr.j 
manded. The attitude of the petrol “ring” is cte® k - b? 7^ 0 f ^ ^ 

defined, and, from'one point of view, is perfectly c 
fensible. Its leaders are out to make money, and 





we 


use mincing matters. The price of an article « 

what it will fetch.” This is precisely so. We live unc ^ rrv-,y ^ t ; * 
a competitive commercial system, and the possessor 0.*5^ ^ ^ and ar. 

commodity is justified in getting the highest price 0 ta j. ■ ^. h, .ro¬ 
uble for it. But it is the function of a Government ‘ m Aaer.v.n 

protect its industries, and this is assuredly a case a on- 

which .it can be reasonably called upon to exercise Tecer-y 

powers in that direction. [! 

. g:ve$ 1 ■< 

All reasonable motorists will welcome the indicab^ ® Cclum'r; • 

have had recently of a determination on ^ ^ y a y. 

____ _ o # • ,r ?ird ^ ^ , 

particularly with those whose recklessness is traces ** a 

to alcoholic excess. In view of the gravity oi^ v ?<**£*' 
offence, the marvel is that hitherto the reckless ^ ? r 

drunken driver should have been treated wi ‘ Rr^ ^^[1 

leniency, and allowed to escape with a paltry ^ 
a temporary licence endorsement. Imprisonment 
out the option of a fine, and permanent disqua 1 ca 
from the holding of a driving licence, may be a 
punishment for the drunken driver, but it seems < * 

the only one which meets the case, and one notes ^ 
satisfaction that the London stipendiaries, at any 
are gradually arriving at this conclusion. ^ 

a-1 fi 


of the London magistrates to adopt much more stringy « engine » c i, 15 
measures in dealing with reckless motor-drivel*. rf 7 trd y t. 


r *r, 


H 

B. H 
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In the provinces things are not so satisfatf ^ 
and too much latitude is sometimes g» vcn to ^ 'tr.u, p c '■ t* 
authorities in the exercise of their discretionary pc' 

In a case at Blackpool recently, a driver was convi tw 
of dangerous driving, whereby a woman was run . ,k> £ h» v . 

* i \ ; V' { > . 
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and killed, and, although he had had a number of 
previous convictions for recklessness, it was con¬ 
sidered that a fine of £10 and a withdrawal of the 
licence for two years was adequate punishment. 
Id reply to a question in the House of Commons, the 
other day, the Under-Secretary for the Home Office 
stated that he regarded the penalty as “ altogether in¬ 
adequate,” and regretted that, owing to the lapse of 
tune, he could not see his way to instruct the Public 
Prosecutor to proceed against the man for manslaughter. 
He has, however, issued a circular calling the attention 
of justices to the importance of imposing an adequate 
punishment for such a serious offence as dangerous 
aotor-car driving, and his statement to this effect was 
received with marks of approval from all parts of the 
House. We have, however, a recollection of a similar 
ocular having been issued on a previous occasion, and 
t does not seem to have had the desired effect. The 
simpler and more effective course would be to curtail 
me discretion of the authorities by the issue from the 
Heme Office of specific instructions on the subject. In 
where the public safety is directly involved, 
aril a step would, in the opinion of most people, be 
^justifiable. j 

While the excellence of the modem British motor-car 
3 dow universally acknowledged on the Continent, it 
a not usual for the Americans to go out of their way 

* praise the productions of our manufacturers. It is 
^ interesting and noteworthy, therefore, to find an 

artbontative American writer, Mr. Rollin E. Smith, in- 

• • 

-Wing a comparison between British and American 
P^cfxe in motor-car construction, and drawing a con- 
dosioQ favourable to the former. In an article recently 
contributed to the Commercial West , and quoted in 
- her influential American journals, Mr. Smith gives his 
^pttvuces of mountain-climbing in British Columbia 
* ^ \ ^kp. English car—the Vauxhall—and states 
1 " although equipped with an engine such as an 
‘ tenon manufacturer would only regard as fit for a 
'f [ rowboat, the performance was fully equal to that 
j* average (American) 40-h.p. car.” Coming from 
*ransatlantic motorist, this is a gratifying testimony 
* superior efficiency of the British small engine. 

R. B. H. 


h the Temple of Mammon 

** P^ ased t0 answer all financial 
ari/ ttUr j °* P ost ** correspondents enclose a 
•0 *e Cir* ru* envc *°P e - Such queries must be sent 
J Ws » * 5 * Copthall Avenue, E.C. 

T He 

,n de P ressin g style. We have an 
I rieht j ? ervcs * No one can boldly say out- 
L ^ 1 war win y. anything because I am sure 

f has jLh? k fk ° Ut J" the s P rin S»” but almost 

^ v »t arm am * at the back of his head. 

ents w hich are being added to each 
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month, the extraordinary caution of the great bankers, 
the uneasy words of the politicians, all point to nerves. 
The trouble may pass—probably will. But in the mean¬ 
time the Stock Exchange is idle. There is no account 
open. The few “bulls” that existed have either closed 
their stock or pawned it with the banks. There are 
many markets in which an actual “bear” account exists. 
Therefore the technical position is sound. All we lack is 
courage. 

But I am no braver than the rest. I, like the broker 
and the jobber, feel something in the air. Therefore 1 
am disinclined to say “buy.” Yet there are many tempt¬ 
ing bargains, especially in the Home Railway market. 
The promoter is strangely silent. Messrs. Erlangers prof¬ 
fered a tiny loan guaranteed by the Chilian Government. 
Such a guarantee for only £100,000 makes one suspicious 
of the credit of Chile. No great State should thus scatter 
guarantees. Whilst discussing Erlangers’ loan 1 must 
protest strongly against the New Transvaal Chemical 
report having been allowed to leak out. This company 
has paid 25 per cent, for the past seven years. In 
January last year it asked the public to subscribe for 
£150,000 Preference shares, and promised largely in¬ 
creased profits and dividends. The profit has fallen and 
the dividend cut from 25 to 18 per cent. To make matters 
worse those inside have been selling big lines for some 
time past. 

We have suffered another scandal during the past week. 
Mr. McKnight, a shareholder in the Pan de Azucar 
Nitrate, has extracted from the secretary the statement 
that although the board knew in August last that the 
value of their ground had doubled they did not tell the 
shareholders the news until November. In the meantime 
someone who knew as much as the board had purchased 
a large block of shares. The price, which was very low, 
has now risen; poor shareholders had been scared 
into selling at the bottom and the knowing ones bought. 
The steady leakage of information that goes on in the 
City is a scandal that shareholders should stop. Some 
sort of Protection Committee should be formed to punish 
boards that are careless in this respect. I say careless 
because both in the case of the New Transvaal and the 
Pan de Azucar I cannot believe that the leakage of im¬ 
portant information came from the board. Some em¬ 
ployee was indiscreet—that is the most charitable view to 
take. But the scandal and disgrace are there all the 
same. 

Money was genuinely scarce at the end of the year. 
The banks have now, however, ended their window-dress¬ 
ing and we should get somewhat easier terms. But till 
the Balkan war is over we must not expect very cheap 
money. Paris is getting ready for the big Credit Fonder 
Loan on the 9th, and every effort will be made to secure 
success. Then Italy will try and float her loan and Brazil 
and the Argentine will also ask for money. Tasmania 
asks for £1,300,000. New Zealand still hankers after 
two millions, which, up to the present, she docs not look 
like getting. There are big Canadian loans talked about 
and though first-class issues only have a temporary effect 
upon money they do affect the position. 

Foreigners are kept steady by the great foreign banks 
who hold large blocks and wish a good market when the 
inevitable new loans have to be made. As no French 
investor sells readily, the banks have an easy task. Japan 
is said to be getting ready a new scheme for raising the 
wind. If she tries to make a hard market then I should 
advise holders to get out. They will not get many more 
such opportunities. The speculator in both Tintos and 
Peru is recovering his nerve. The one likes the appear¬ 
ance f the copper market, the other the speech of the 
chairm- , which seemed to promise a reorganisation of 
capital. * 

Home Rails. —The year has ended and in a few wppW 
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we shall know exactly how we stand. Almost all the 
railways show splendid increases, but the public is dis¬ 
inclined to invest in English securities, and not even five 
per cent, will tempt them, though they readily buy out¬ 
landish foreigners, about which they know nothing, that 
yield no bigger income. The craze will die down, and then 
we shall see that, badly managed as some of our rail¬ 
ways are, they are still sound. Perhaps some day a 
great organiser will come along and take in hand ail our 
southern lines—South Eastern and Chatham, London, 
Brighton, and London and South Western. Even mode¬ 
rately incapable management such as we get on the 
northern roads would double the dividends of these rail¬ 
ways. 

Yankees. —It is curious that when any money pressure 
is apparent in New' York the political scare grows. We 
now hear every day of fresh attacks that are to be made 
upon railroads and corporations, and markets seem de¬ 
pressed. But when money gets cheap all will be for¬ 
gotten—the persecutor will take a back seat, the Supreme 
Court will withhold its decisions, and all will be happy. 
The United States suffers much more from nerves than 
Great Britain. Unions will soar as soon as there is 
enough money free for speculation. But huge gambles 
mean huge blocks of cash, and that New York has not 
got to-day. The Money Trust that has so excited the 
wrath of the newspaper man—and no one else—is a mere 
figment of the brain. Niether Pierpont Morgan nor Jacob 
Schiff controls the money of the United States. They are 
the conduit pipes through which the money passes. That 
is all. The trade of the world is alone responsible for 
the movements of money. Morgans may initiate specu¬ 
lation in the United States when they release funds which 
have been either lent to Germany or locked up in cotton 
bills or wheat. But they do not rule the world’s trade, 
though the vain American would gladly think so. 

Rubber. —The price of raw rubber is hard. Neverthe¬ 
less I do not see any reason why investors should pur¬ 
chase rubber shares. The dividends for 1913 all look 
pretty safe, but the present quotations have discounted 
this. Amatongaland, one of those quite hopeless Vine 
propositions floated at the tail end of the boom, and 
exceeding in foolishness most of the Vine ventures, has 
now decided to reorganise. I suggest that the money 
already sunk should be written off. No one should put 
another penny into the concern. 

Oil. —Eastern Petroleum wants more money to exploit 
more companies. I suggest that it should make its 
various subsidiaries profitable first. The fact is oil in 
Egypt has not been proved a success. It may eventually 
turn out all right, but we have no proof of it. The Shell 
are building a refinery, and that is all one can say. The 
Oil Trust is to be examined and reported upon by a com¬ 
mittee. These committees assuage the irritation of the 
poor shareholder, but they do no more good. The Oil Trust 
may be written down as a failure. Anglo-Maikop re¬ 
port tells of a dividend—a rare thing with a Maikop com¬ 
pany. Mr. Tweedy declares himself very confident. But 
I notice that he is changing most of his directors. Anglo- 
Maikop appears to me a share to be sold. 

Mines. —Amalgamated Props, report can hardly fill us 
with much enthusiasm. The land has been revalued. 
This is a splendid way to grow rich. But such wealth can 
hardly be distributed without danger. There are few re¬ 
ports out worth speaking of—only the companies that are 
in desperate straits hold their meetings and issue reports 
at the end of the year. The law compels a meeting each 
year, and it is put off to the last moment by the ta ified 
directors. It is a safe rule to avoid companies ’.no do 
not send out reports till Christmas. 

Miscellaneous. —The market in National r ^lephones 
is slack and drooping—we all await the result of the deci¬ 
sion. Darracqs are also flat, as holders are '.rying to get 
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out. The Cordoba Central report was bad, and this 2 Cbrutiin 

pleases the Farquhar crowd, who have been reproached ~ afIain offence, 

with having paid too little for the railways. They can * ^ ^ ^ Qmstun 

now point to the reduced profits. ___ 


Raymond Radclyffe. 
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CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—With reference to the notice of Mr. RAWscmY-tfw Crjain Soemists choose 
book, printed in your issue of 21st inst., will you permit-- jc considerably above tr.< 
me to say that Mr. Rawson is not a member of tht*iatha glor£ca:>.r. 
Christian Science movement, and that his book sinapQ oi the ind;i.c.4. 

represents his own ideas, to which no member of tb» ^c ctanaasoiprjbkra 
movement would assent for a moment? 


Yours truly, 


Frederick Dixon. 


December 23, 1912. 


To the Editor of The Academy. 
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In my opinion, there can, of course, be only one v ■ a, 1 thuaJc, un¬ 

reason for not producing the evidence—-namely, tha * 'T* 5 *? being 0 \ rCl ,’' / 
does not exist. If we believed in its existence, on * * pc.^ Con( j ‘ ", • 

moral level should we place a man who, ^ssessing ^bers of w- . 

refused to produce it ? Mr. Dixon says : I ha>e e\ t ^ * 0 1^ ‘ 
of such a sort as to carry conviction to educated ^ ^ 
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The question of whether there is any such evidence 1 , ^„ 

_ || . . « J 1 , _ _ _ _ T C Vv/\/i \J PV1 ^ N. « 

I suppose, pretty well settled by now. 


had any doubts on the subject, these letters 


of everybody; but—I reiuse to prooucc ju ' ei* 
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one of the many symptoms of this tendency wmen na -i. 
struck all non-Christian Scientist students of Christu 
Science. Mrs. Eddy, knowing neither Hebrew, i* 

Greek, nor English, having, as far as the world know 
never spoken to an educated man (with the possible e ^ -*• ^ ; up ^ 
ception of Mr. Dixon) in the whole course of her 1» Oj ^ a J) 1 #.^^ 
undertook to interpret Scriptural terms and passag^ s *4 /L.i 

from the Old and the New Testaments, and no Christi* 

Scientist can see any incongruity in the proceeding. (An : • £ *. lo fj s .. 
body who wishes to gain an insight into the Christy f,^ s ;' v 

Science mind should make a point of consulting t 
glossary of Scriptural terms ihcluded in Mrs. Eddy 
writings.) Mr. Dixon follows in his leader’s footstep 
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in his first letter—the letter with which he began this 
oorrespoodeflce—be told us that he became a Christian 
^dentist as the result of having studied certain evidenoe, 
xnd be took it for granted that most of the Christian 
Scientists had gone through the same process. Regard- 
inf his own conversion, he evidently does not yet see 
that he is not a competent witness; regarding the con¬ 
tusion of other people, it does not seem to have occurred 
:o him to find out before committing himself whether any¬ 
body of a ay experience in his own community agreed 
with him. If it had, he would probably have been in¬ 
formed that the vast majority take up Christian Science 
not in consequence of having examined any evidence, but 
a hopes—too frequently vain—of being cured of some 
djease. When Mr. Dixon put forward the absurd idea 
about “most other people,” it was, as usual, a case of 
1 imagine,” and whatever Christian Scientists choose 
a imagine ranks in their eyes considerably above the 
iiffandtlie Prophets. It is, I think, in this glorification 
| of the imaginings and fancies and whims of the individual 
:.u: ooe finds the due to an otherwise insoluble problem. 

Many of your readers have probably been asking them¬ 
es what in the world Mr. Dixon can have meant con- 
:he power of Christian Science to overcome “ in- 
birniay q( whatever description. * * He cannot have meant 
!ba: ii< offerer from tuberculosis can be provided with 
i jound pair of lungs, or the dipsomaniac with a sound 
1 / such things were possible, there would be some 
of it, and (pace Mr. Dixon) such evidence, if it 
fou ^ be produced without delay. How can any 
‘ 7J0 l!J0 has watched the effects of Christian Science 
who has seen the increasingly numerous cases 
• *hich Christian Science has—as far as can be judged— 

? ixjetd no change in the physical condition of the people 
tfocenxd, hold this fantastic belief about the overcoming 
? The explanation is, 1 think, that, when 

1 ■ ^ lxon folks about inharmony being overcome, he 
b ^"^roed, not with the physical condition of the 
aot with their value as members of society, not 

r*\i!5 C t t0 S 00 ^ w °rk and to have healthy 

• l • slm V ] y an ^ *oWy with the view which they 
°* their own condition. Of the good which Christian 

‘.* nc ? bas, in certain cases, done in this direction, he 
abundant evidence : so has everybody else 
- fosstudied the subject. A man comes into Christian 

Sd*!» SU ^ fr ' n ^ ^ rom an incurable disease: Christian 
v Cot uor ^ s wore change in his physical condition 
diam other curative system could; but if he can hypno- 1 

• • h!* ’ ° r ^ hypnotised by others, into the belief 
J. * on l be road to recovery, the result is clear 

• ah, 0 an< * ^ s fri en ds, and in the eyes of people 

^ an< * en d*aii of life is, not that a man 
> .,healthy and efficient, but that he should be 
has been overcome. If his trouble is 
4 sort that alleviation can come from the exercise 
°r other people’s will-power, the good done 
Science is even more apparent: the com- 
.P noJ <sm and religion can show results which 
? Ca "' ^ °*her hand, in cases where the 

3 ireJ l5, n ?* ^ at *he should take some 

Lty .1 Vie * bis own condition, but that some de- 
change of condition should take place, 
re jj ^ probably does far more harm than good, 

% rj Christian Scientists summon up enough 
rt3 ^ e treatm « n t of broken legs and 

•**t*l\**t P r °hably do a good deal more 
j . Ir *y do now. 

^‘ s , stra nge inability to distinguish be- 
itself nl * • ef anc * his physical condition, an 
Btoortan ar ! sln S from the tendency to exaggerate 
3 <s Mr rvu ° ^dividual and his feelings, which 
'• *^v so fr*° n an< ^ ot ^ cr Christian Scientists to appeal 
tfstame^ llent | ‘ to rccor d of healings in the 

' P*l$r ernt" J* We . ^ ere tQ id that the man sick of 
-to lie in bed, while assuring himself 


and his friends that he was cured, or if the blind mao’s 
friends had been willing to take bis word for his ability 
to see without asking for any further proof of it, the 
parallel would be closer than it is. in either case, people 
who happened to be built that way could have said : “ In- 
harmony has been overcome.” If anybody who didn’t 
happen to be built that way had asked them what evidence 
they had to go upon, they would have appealed to the 
44 sense perceptions” of the patient; and if the doubter 
still doubted, they could have read aloud extracts from 
their literary notebooks, and so proved to their own entire 
satisfaction the correctness of their mental attitude. 

I am, Sir, yours, etc., 

T. G. Martin. 

London, December 29, 1912. 


14 LOUIS XVII AND OTHER PAPERS.” 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—The question of Naundorff and Louis XVII 
cannot be discussed adequately even in the space which 
is allotted to it in Mr. Treherne’s volume, still less can 
it be fully examined in The Academy, which has so many 
other matters to deal with. I must therefore only glance 
at some of the points raised in Mr. Treherne’s letter in 
your issue of December 21st. I have never disputed the 
fact that various more or less estimable people supported 
Naundorff’s claims. Arthur Orton was supported for a 
long time by a peer of the realm and a Member of the 
House of Commons. Dr. Kenealy long believed that 
Orton was Tichborne, even as Jules Favre believed 
Naundorff to be Louis XVII. When, however, Mr. Tre- 
herne says that the Dutch Government accepted Naun¬ 
dorff as Louis XVII, I reply that this is a Naundorffist 
assertion. Let Mr. Treherne read the semi-official article 
which appeared in |he Telegraaf of Amsterdam on April 
14, 1911, and which expressly stated that neither the 
Dutch Government nor the Royal House had ever recog¬ 
nised Naundorff to be the son of Louis XVII. It is not 
true that Naundorff was accorded an official funeral in 
Holland. It is not true that the Dutch Government 
authorised the inscription on Naundorff’s tomb. It tole¬ 
rated it, which is different. Among Naundorff’s sup¬ 
porters Mr. Treherne mentions Morel de Saint Didier 
who was simply named Morel, had no right to the name 
of Saint Didier, and was only a Count of Naundorff’s 
creation. He became involved in many shady financial 
affairs, and died in 1855 while proceedings for fraudulent 
bankruptcy were hanging over his head. There is no 
independent evidence of his alleged conversations with 
the Duchesse d’Angouldme. As for the information he 
claimed to have had from his mother, she knew very 
little, for she never held any appointment at the French 
Court. W’ifh respect to the so-called support of that 
royal bigamist, the Duke de Berri, where are the letters 
which Naundorff asserted he had received from him? 
Why have they never been made public or seen by any¬ 
body? What the Duke’s son, the Comte de Chambord, 
thought of Naundorff’s pretensions and the advocacy of 
Jules Favre, is set down in the Count’s journal intime. 
Favre himself was not spotless. Everybody knows how 
he endeavoured, by false declarations, to turn his illegiti¬ 
mate children into legitimate ones, as he himself con¬ 
fessed with tears at the tribune of the National Assembly. 
Vet it is quite likely that he was as honestly convinced of 
Naundorff’s bona fides as, for instance, the Percevals 
were. Many people honestly believed in Orton, Perkin 
Warbeck, Lambert Simnel and other impostors, but all 
that proved nothing. 

What Mr. Treherne contemptuously calls 4 ‘the suppo¬ 
sitions of modern journalists” are often the fruit of great 
research on the part of historical writers of a much higher 
standing than can be claimed either by Mr. Treherne or 
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by your reviewer. Mr. Aulard, for instance, is the 
greatest. living authority on the French Revolution, 
taking, indeed, higher rank than any of his predecessors. 
As for imagining him or many others (myself included) 
who have written against Naundorff’s claim, to be Or- 
leanists, the supposition is ridiculous. 

But here I must stop, merely adding that I abide by the 
views which 1 expressed regarding the Naundorff pre¬ 
tensions in my notice of Mr. Treherne’s book. If Mr. 
Treherne chooses to cling to his illusions that is his affair, 
not mine. Le Petit Homme Rouge. 


FAILURES ALL! 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—Are you correct in describing Mr. Churchill’s 
failure in every office he has filled as unique? Have not 
the other members and ex-members of the Government 
who obtained office and notoriety by their opposition to 
the Aliens Act been failures in the various offices they have 
filled? I refer to Colonel Seely, Lord Haldane, Viscount 
Gladstone, and Messrs. Lloyd-George, Birrell, Runciman, 
McKenna, Samuel, Norton, and Trevelyan. If Messrs. 
Hudson Kearley, Brynmor Jones, Stuart Samuel, Maurice 
Levy, Ivor Guest, C. E. Schwann, J. H. Dalziel, and 
other prominent opponents of the Act had been rewarded 
with offices in the Government, instead of with titles, I 
venture to say that they too would have been failures. 
Mr. Churchill has made more failures than any of his col¬ 
leagues simply because he has filled more offices, and, 
therefore, been afforded more opportunities. When solicit¬ 
ing the votes of the Jews of N.W. Manchester the Rt. 
Hon. gentleman did not forget to remind them that it was 
he, Winston Churchill, who led the opposition to what he 
described as the “ridiculous and idiotic Act.” In view of 
this, it would have been gross ingratitude on the part of 
the exotic contributors to the Radical party funds if they 
had failed to insist on the semi-American’s services being 
rewarded with a greater number of offices than any other 
opponents of the Act. 

It is not pleasant for an Englishman to reflect that if the 
foreigner should attempt to invade our country, the forces 
whose duty it will be to drive back the invader are con¬ 
trolled by Messrs. Churchill and Seely, the two most pro¬ 
minent opponents of the Act designed to stop the invasion 
of alien criminals, anarchists, and paupers. Respectfully 
yours, Joseph Banister. 

18, Winchester Road, Swiss Cottage, 

Dec. 2 1, 1912. Hampstead, N.W. 


BACON IS SHAKESPEARE. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—Professor Robert St. Hoar, in your issue of the 
21 st instant, asks how Shakespeare “can be stamped as 
a swindler without accusing Ben Jonson, George Peele, 
Robert Green, Drayton, Nash, Ned Alleyne, to say 
nothing of other contemporaries of the Stratford bard, 
of being accessory to Bacon’s deceit?’’ Ben Jonson I will 
refer to hereafter, but as to the others named, or any 
other of Shakespeare’s contemporaries, will your cor¬ 
respondent give one single instance of a reference—apart 
from the 1623 folio edition—by anyone which directly or 
indirectly connects the Stratford man with the authorship 
of the plays? 

Dr. C. M. Ingleby, one of the most reliable and capable 
Shakespearean scholars which we have had, writes :— 
“The prose works published in the latter part of the 
six teenth and the early part of the seventeenth centuries 
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contain abundant notices of every poet of distinction save 
Shakespeare, whose name and works one rarely and only 
slightingly mentioned. ... It is plain that the bard of 
our admiration was unknown to the men of that age.” 
Richard Grant White, Emerson, and others bear similar 
testimony. Shakespeare never claimed the works as his 
own; no one during his lifetime appears to have heard of 
him, or been aware of his existence. Why call these men 
swindlers when there is no evidence that they had even 
heard the name of the Stratford man mentioned? Ben Jon¬ 
son would not require a bribe to write “the noble panegyric” 
prefixed to the 1623 folio. If Bacon had assumed as a 
nom de plume the name “William Shakespeare,” and pub¬ 
lished in 1623 a volume of dramas, he would, after the 
custom of the time, cause verses as to the author to be 
written for it. There would surely be no more deceit in 
addressing the author as William Shakespeare than in 
speaking of George Eliot as the author of “Daniel 
Deronda,” instead of Marion Evans. It is a significant 
fact that in this panegyric Jonson pronounced the works 
of Shakespeare as superior to “all that insolent Greece 
or haughty Rome sent forth,” and in the “Discoveries,” 
in his panegyric on Bacon, he speaks of his having pro¬ 
duced that which was to be preferred “either to insolent 
Greece or haughty Rome.” 

Will the Professor give us his authority for stating 
that, at the Windmill in St. George’s Fields, Shakespeare, 
Marlow, Ben Jonson, Alleyne, Drayton, and Peele used 
to meet to smoke their pipes—and quaff their canary? 

Will the Professor tell us where the letter he quotes 
in extenso from George Peele to Marlowe is to be found? 
In the life of George Peele prefixed to his works by the 
Rev. Alexander Dyce, the letter is referred to in a footnote 
with this observation :—“ Berkenhout (Biog. Lit., p. 404), 
who 4 had no doubt of the authenticity ’ of this letter, was 
not aware that the date assigned to it was 1600, that 
Marlow died in 1593, and that Peele was dead in or before 
1598.” There is no mention of it in Sir Sidney Lee’s 
“Life of Shakespeare.” Where is the letter to be seen, 
or where is there any reliable evidence that such a letter 
was written by Peele? 

It will be time enough for Baconians to “explain away 
this contemporary testimony ” when it is proved that it 
exists. 

William Smedlev. 

London, W. December 30, 1912. 


LEAGUE FOR THE DEFENCE OF THE 
CONSTITUTION AND THE UNION. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—The idea of the above League is intensely interest¬ 
ing, and it is very certain that one formed for this cause, 
with Mr. Verschoyle’s third object added to it, would have 
a tremendous following. Personally, I am one of those 
few remaining madmen who believe in Monarchy, and 
absolute at that. 

At the beginning of the year 1913, Great Britain will be, 
to all intents and purposes, an absolute Monarchy again. 
The power of the House of Lords has been unscrupulously 
taken from it. The freedom of the Commons has been 
grossly abolished by the aid of the guillotine and by the 
bribery of £a°° a year. There only remains the Throne 
between us and a political anarchy, and it is the duty of 
all those who have the welfare of the Empire at heart to 
show his gracious Majesty the King they are determined 
that the greatness of the Empire shall not be wantonly 
prostituted by a Government that will sell itself, like any 
miserable victim of the White Slave Traffic, for a few Irish 
votes, a few Welsh votes, a few Labour votes, in order 
that by the dismemberment of Empire, the robbery of 
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( duidits, the unjust taxation of capita], it may pay salaries 
k>ministers and find jobs for adherents. 

Such a League as you suggest would probably number 
thousands in a few days, and it is greatly to be hoped 
ill it wiD be carried through. 

I am, yours faithfully, 

Harold Wintle, F.R.G.S. 

I071I South-Western Yacht Club, 

Plymouth. 
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ROSSETTI’S TOMB. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 


Sir.—On December 2 6 last (Boxing Day) I wended my 
nj to the churchyard of Birchington-on-Sea for the pur- 
^ pose of visiting —for the third time in my life — the grave 
j d Dufe Gabriel Rossetti, the famous painter and poet. 
On rise two former occasions—in 1893 an< * 1899—I found 
the tocb in none too satisfactory a condition, and duly did 
I make complaints in the Press about it at the time, 
that there should be an iron railing placed 
nuodik grave, so as to protect the mound from being 
iLrtbr trodden away by irreverent visitors. This 
suggest), I am glad to say, has since been properly 
^ tpoc, but the monument itself, consisting of a large, 

- designed cruciform, has gradually come to look 
50 and neglected that moss is even growing on 
m the stone monument. In the same churchyard an 
■ *friend of mine, Charles John Ellioott, 
of Gloucester, lies buried, and his grave is in 
condition. Let Rossetti’s tomb be likewise! 

Yours very obediently, 

Algernon Ashton. 

,0, Notadaie Road, West Hampstead, N.W. 

• December 29, 1912. 
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Notes of the Week 


T HE topic which has occupied many minds 
since the resumption of a political activity 
that suffered a pleasant lull of a few days— 
*-he working of the National Insurance Bill—has at last 
to a crisis. Judging by impressions we have 
•Y.hered from inquiries made in several districts, as 
^ ‘part as Yorkshire and Surrey, the doctors have 
: ^?,ost unfairly treated. Mr. Lloyd George seems 
• known from the beginning that, provided he 
allow himself to be guided by a sense of fairness 
*'*. -^ce towards an indispensable profession, he 
' ^ (be long run break down all opposition and 

^ members to come into line with his proposals, 

as he struck at the means of their very 
*pce. it of course, chiefly the poorer members 
'• r fci injured; the experts of Harley Street are 
It seems a pity that the British Medical 
y -tion did not take a clearer and more definite 
V‘* its opposition from the very first ; in 
it has happened that many members 
in doubt as to what they could actually 
' force the Government to give them proper 
^--whether, in fact, they could refuse to work 
, at all. Unity, in such a dilemma, would have 

^‘strength; and now, with the underhand proposal 

1 Chancellor to bring in outside men to “assist 


in the working of their practices, the puzzled doctors 
are in a more chaotic state than ever. The whole 
position bears out remarkably the point we have insisted 
upon from the first: the danger of haste in measures 
which concern immediately the national welfare. 


The ways of the interviewer are peculiar, and, 
though it is not always possible to read straight 
through his columns of questions and suggested 
answers, they contain occasionally some real gems 
which compensate for the labour. Someone has been 
hunting Mr. Galsworthy from his Devonshire solitudes, 
and, after the usual information as to whether the 
author works regularly, like Anthony Trollope, or just 
when in the mood, sprung upon him the query: “ Do 
tell me whether or not you are a Socialist? 1 * Then 
comes the reward: 14 Mr. Galsworthy lighted another 
cigarette in his leisurely fashion, and blew out the 
match, and threw it in the fire with the greatest 
deliberation before he answered.” It is enough, 
although it lacks originality. Had the subject of the 
interview smoked two cigarettes at once, or extin¬ 
guished the match — in his well-known leisurely 
fashion—in the ink-well, or thrown it at the visitor, 
we should have been better pleased, and there really 
would have been something fresh to write about. 


We have not had the pleasure of seeing “ The Lyric 
Year,*’ that “ Great Symposium of Modern American 
Verse ’* recently published, but from the general trend 
of a review which recently appeared in a New York 
paper it seems that the poetic sense of America is under 
a cloud. After alluding gracefully to “the boom in 
poetry”—thus putting poetry on a level with railway 
stocks or turnips—the reviewer admits the damaging 
fact that “ the poet must have been very obscure who 
did not receive letters from the editor of * The Lyric 
Year/ ” and proceeds to discuss a few of the hundred 
poems selected from the ten thousand manuscripts sub¬ 
mitted. We wonder the editor survived; and we won¬ 
der still more at the peculiar standard of criticism held 
by the reviewer, who quotes these opening lines and 
terms them “ a refreshing departure, clever and dis¬ 
tinctive ”: — 

To tell the truth about you, Robert Browning, 

I bring no wreath of laurels to your crowning. 

Refreshing, indeed! And here is another example from 
a poem which is “ a vision of humanity realising itself, 
a hint of ultimate things ” : — 

The world has seen your shining bands 
Thrown westward, binding sea to sea, 

And heard your champing hammers drum 
The music of your deity. 

It is quite true that some of the finest poetry may be 
turned to ridicule if its phrases are rigorously and lite¬ 
rally interpreted ; but we really must draw the line at 
hearing “ champing hammers drum.” America—and 
America’s reviewers—ought to know better. 
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The Fallacy of Pact 


F ROM time immemorial the basis of civilised or 
semi-civilised society has until comparatively 
lately had its foundation in contract. In the fifth cen¬ 
tury Justinian codified the laws which he found in exist¬ 
ence when he attained to the purple of Imperial Rome; 
and Napoleon viewed the compilation of his code as the 
supreme achievement of his career. The wisdom of the 
world—to which no date can be affixed—has held 
steadily to the vindication of certain rules between 
States and individuals—units who in the aggregate com¬ 
pose the entity called State. 

The obligation or vinculum juris —whether between 
State or individual—has been the rock foundation on 
which whatever of honesty, and—in the ultimate event 
—of the humanities, has securely rested. 

The Feudal system—abhorred of Mr. Lloyd George 
—grew up from the inevitable interdependence of 
classes for self-preservation, the reciprocal obligation, 
the one to control, the other to render service when re¬ 
quired. All systems—even State Insurance—may be 
overlaid with extravagances and even crying evils. 
Religion itself is not exempt from distortions or from 
controversies which tend to defeat essential beneficence. 

To prune away excrescences is the act of the well- 
wisher of mankind ; to subvert or to disparage the basic 
wisdom of the world—accumulated during untold cen¬ 
turies—is the task of the charlatan, the fool, or the 
enemy of human stability. 

Mankind is inherently unchanging in fundamentals. 
Many of the wonders of the pre-historic world remain 
unsolved, and excite the astonishment as well as the 
admiration of those who in their turn are producing 
marvels which pristine generations would have declared 
to be in the realm of the impossible. 

In the region of politics alone—perhaps the oldest 
science in the world—is empiricism a recommendation 
to popular estimation. Nations and individuals alike 
are growing to detest the obligation, which is the foun¬ 
dation of truth, justice, and right 

International contracts are cast to the winds when 
convenience or covetousness suggest the course. The 
individual will turn and lacerate the hand which has 
enabled him or her to attain to a position when malign¬ 
ancy can be potent— 

Nil erit ulterius, quod nostris moribus addat 
Posteritas : eadem cupient facientque minores. 

Omne in praecipiti vitium stetit. 

We quote thus, not because we are in the least indiffer¬ 
ent to the legitimate aspirations of the less fortunate 
members of the community. Any sane endeavour 
to ameliorate their lot, or to add enjoyment 


to their existence, has few warmer well-wishers ipjoch Presidency 
than ourselves. It is against vicious methods—whether 
employed by nations or by demagogues of various HOME ROUGE.' 
status—that a protest should be entered and a warning ^ ^ 0 ; l , c 

uttered. . # by an uau>. 

International facts have lost all sanctity, and mainly •:.*2*been sc mam v . 

because one State in Europe has been conveniently r. ^ 12a oa January r \ 

viewed—because of comparative weakness—as pamhj • - - 7 .*. u the $9; mex'» 

and consequently a fit subject for brigandage aaj m Taer are airra j v : 

diverse forms of robbery with violence. The honour ~ ;be otie:> :. 

of Europe has been pledged on many occasions to leavt * : Irenes, 

to the victim at least the raiment requisite to conceaT' to urge their cl 

1 - ^ the Radical 


M. 


nudity. • - ^ t*i f -i 

The pharisaical process commenced with the 



i v , c 
—> *s 



v. iv »' “ 

J ' *5 Jter'v ./ 

• n. and V 


> Kars <• 


dence and integrity of the Ottoman Empire; the Col 
gress of Berlin, which after various surgical operatk| ^ P-Mir cf the Fra* 
wholly inconsistent with the guarantee of 1856 “ guai^ ^ i r* ccaifn y 
teed ” afresh the independence and integrity of the After these c • 

maining limbs of the victim of the operating table; ^ ~ Presider* .* 

1908 two more provinces, Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
burgled, and now the swollen-headed and 
Allies are demanding such scraps as it may ^ 

“ guaranteeing ” Powers to allow them to acquire. f >> ^ * 

We have not alluded to a few trifling appropriate 
by the guaranteeing Powers themselves from ff - ^ ^ 

African Empire of the Sultan. France no doubt i.y-.. 1 

file a protocole de dksintlressement in the matteis < ^ \ei : 

Tunis and Morocco; Gre'kt Britain in pursuit oft P^^ivri 

civilising mission was bound to absorb Egypt*. J ^ 0r 

Italy, reminiscent of Scipio’s triumph over Hannibal ^ isa 3 H::.v - . 
Zama over two thousand years ago, could not be < _ % 

pected to restrain her martial yearnings when, 0** ./ 

to naval weakness, Turkey was obviously unable '? 00 cand;dv.' 
offer any serious resistance to a raid on Tripoli. ^ r . b:r*S— - 

So much, for the present, on the fallacy of p ^ n .r^ # 

amongst nations, when overmastering power is abs J ** 7r }'. I* 

to assert its mastery. Moral obliquity will scarcely P : 't « 

denied on the part of nations which never resist td *p, 

tation when it appears in their paths. 5 



our internal community. Concession to violence, pn ^ ^ ^ 

tution for votes, subserviency to combinations have c ^ x, ^ 
much to reduce obligations to a nullity, and to sap -i Ar a ^. ;j 

foundations of honesty in every-day transact! . 

A Government which declines to govern from m0 : ^ I 

of impurity, cannot escape the heavy indictment 0 ^ ir.rj nr ^ ^ 

dermining the national character and striking wi 
the strength with which it is endowed, against es " <\ ry 
tials which ensure national survival. Such is * 
dictment which we frame against the existing a m " 4 ^ ^ 
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The French Presidency 

By "Le Petit Homme Rouge/’ 

T HE approaching ejection of a successor to M. 

Fallieres wiR be distinguished by an unusuaJ 
feature. Never before have there been so many com¬ 
petitors for the high office which on January 17 will 
m again be at the disposal of the 897 members of 
& Congress at Versailles. There are already nine 
candidates, six of them declared ones, the others hold- 
j ag themselves at the disposal of their friends, to be 
j rrjamated should an opportunity to urge their claims 
: arise. One of the candidates, the Radical petit fire 
Uabes, is over 77 years of age, or about 18 months 
linger than was President Gr 6 vy on being elected for 
115 term of office. Another septuagenarian is 
I Eckxiarc VaiJJant (73)1 who will stand for the 
>afis: Part)'. Yet another is the famous Govemment- 
***& CJemenceau (73) ; whilst a fourth is found in 
^ Alexandre Ribot (71), the pioneer of the Franco- I 
Busman alhancc and the leader of the most conservative 
of the Republican forces. After these come 
• ^ wagenanans —M. Antonin Dubost, President of I 
^ fee (nearly 69); M. Jean Dupuy, Minister of 
J? Works and Postal Services (68); and M. Pams, 
of Agriculture, who is now in his 6 1 st year, 
remain two younger candidates—M. Deschanel, 

- oidoK of the Chamber, who is nearly 56, and M. 

^ ica^the Prime Minister, who is nearly 52 years old. 

J-f yomgest President that France has known was 
^•Perier, who was elected when in his 47th year. 

wL!? P resent candidates have practised or I 
- Dr ^ profession of law in one or another 
r 1 One, Clemenceau, began life as a medical man, 

**. soother. Combes, was at first a teacher. The list 
PTO includes representatives of various parts 
‘ranee Paris apparently provides no candidate— 

°Aty President of Parisian birth—but 
comes from the east, CJemenceau from the 
Ribot from the north of the country. It is, 
toe soatb—which has given so many prominent 
• J the Republic, including Presidents Thiers, 

-d Fallieres—that is most numerously repre- 
^ present candidates; for Pams is a 
a Gascon, while Dubost belongs 
„ J .•tauiese country, and Combes to Languedoc. 1 
r . . ls Belgian-born, having entered the world 
:• P^ents were in exile there. • He I 

are njenji^s 0 £ the French Academy, i 
Vvrf ^ ^ te ^ resi( knt Casimir-Perier, they were | _ 
same famous Paris Lycee as I was— £ 

juaparte, afterwards Fontanes, and now Con- t 

^ turned out more senators, deputies, < r 
Jri ctonanes, and literary men than any other Paris I 
£ t 

* 0ro P ca n newspapers, including the English f 
|° TC ^rd the success of M. Poincare as c 
<; faction would be felt in many countries a 

J s ^ esnian of such sound views in international ii 

L . . m. 


I that the election must necessarily turn largely on 
questions of home politics, and that M. Poincares long 
advocacy of certain electoral reforms, with which be 
would combine proportional representation, has not 
j appealed to many senators and deputies. His friends, 
w h° are working strenuously on his behalf, well know 
jj it; and I will say at once that, should he be defeated, 

£ it will be chiefly on account of his electoral views, which, 

if carried into effect, would probably deprive a good 
many present-day deputies of their seats. Hence— 
possibly—an adverse vote 

( No account need be taken, I think, of the candi¬ 
datures of the strong-willed Clemenceau, the extremeiy 
anti-clerical Combes, and the socialistic Vaillant. Since 
the early days of the Republic, the Versailles Congresses 
have never chosen men of pronounced views or of a 
personality known to be domineering. The only 
approach to something of the kind was when Casimir- 
Perier became President, but that occurred amidst the 
consternation following the tragic death of Carnot. 

Though M. Ribot, like M. Poincare, is a very eminent 
and able man, his numerous past votes against pro¬ 
gressive measures agreed upon by most Republicans 
may well affect his chance of success. M. Deschanel, 
whose dislike of Socialism fully equals that of M. Ribot, 
is, however, much less anti-progressive in some respects, 
and may, therefore, have a better prospect His attain¬ 
ments well qualify him for the serious duties of the 
Presidency, and his polished manners for its repre¬ 
sentative functions. Should he be elected, he would 
prove, I think, both the most cultured and the most 
decorative President that France has known. 

But one must not overlook M. Dubost, who succeeded 
MM. Loubet and Fallieres as President of the Senate, 
and who is very popular with its members. Though he 
is more inclined to Radicalism than are Ribot, Deschanel, 
and Poincare, many people think that he will be elected 
in accordance with the Loubet and Fallieres precedents. 
As a good “ tip ” may sometimes be found in a very 
unexpected quarter, I will mention, even at the risk of 
raising a laugh, that the celebrated M. Joussein, the 
artiste capillaire , who, besides being coiffeur to M. 
Fallieres, shaves, cuts the hair, or trims the beards of 
two-thirds of the senators, has been freely prophesying 
M. Dubost’s victory, having heard, he says, from his 
senatorial " clients ” that they intend to plump for their 
President. In that connection be it noted that 241 of 
them, out of a total membership of 300, chose M. Dubost 
for the senatorial Presidency. I hesitate to dismiss M. 
Jousseins prediction as mere tittle-tattle, fit only to 
amuse, for I remember that another famous Knight of 
the Razor, a certain Figaro, barber of Seville, was by 
no means a false prophet. 

It should not be forgotten, however, that there are 
two “ dark horses ” in the running, one being the round- 
faced, smiling, jovial M. Pams, in whom law and agri¬ 
culture are happily blended, and whose praiseworthy 
ambition it is to make France absolutely self-sufficing 


. wfeman of such sound views in international in regard to the products of her soil. If he be victorious 

* coa * President But it should be remembered | at Versailles, he may well claim t^e nickname of Presi- 
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dent of the Peasants, even as Napoleon III was called 
their Emperor. Further, there is the enterprising, 
successful, and wealthy M. Jean Dupuy, who so long 
presided over the syndicate of the Parisian Press, acquir¬ 
ing such popularity among its members that, whenever 
he has taken office as Minister of Agriculture, Commerce, 
or Public Works, they have refused to replace him by 
anybody else—allowing, indeed, an interregnum to ensue 
until his resignation of his ministerial post has enabled 
him to become their chief again. France might fare 
worse than under such a President as M. Dupuy, who 
has won the respect, esteem, and regard of journalists 
of the most hostile parties. 

Possibly, between now and the election, some of the 
candidatures here mentioned may be withdrawn, and 
others may arise. In fact, at the moment of writing 
these last lines one hears of a feminine candidate, Mile. 
Marie Denizard, of Amiens, said to be a lady of cul¬ 
ture and learning. 



“My Country, Right or Wrong” 

By Sir Charles Walpole. 

T HERE is no abstract standard of morality. The 
standard varies according to country and period. 
A community by consensus of the majority arrives at a 
certain standard at a certain time, and, so far as concerns 
persons and property, punishes offences against the 
standard. The standard for the time being is regulated 
by what the majority consider to be for the greatest 
good of the greatest number. It is practically always 
advancing. Advancing means the acquiescence of the 
majority in an alteration of the standard. Members 
who, in advance of their time, teach the alteration of the 
standard, are disliked, persecuted, martyred, sometimes 
crucified. The masses conform under pain of losing 
caste or suffering punishment. Fifty years hence, the 
majority in this country may consider it to be for the best 
interest of the greatest number that criminal lunatics, 
imbeciles, and congenitally diseased babies should be 
forthwith smothered. Any advanced thinker in these 
days, who attempted to act up to such a standard, would 
be martyred. The safety of the individual depends on 
his acting up to the standard for the time being. There 
is danger in lagging behind and in forging ahead. An 
Englishman in 1913 cannot say, “My mother , right or 
wrong,” if she destroys somebody’s will or steals a 
foreign bond. He can only be sorry and make the best 
of it. His mother’s catastrophe is not necessarily de¬ 
struction to himself. 

The standard of ethics amongst nations varies as in 
the case of members of a community. To some extent 
there is a consensus. To use explosive bullets, to kill 
the wounded, to poison wells is now thought to be low, 
and is barred by common consent. This consensus is 
only given to the lowest standard for the time being. 
And there is no consensus to punish for offences against 
the standard. The consensus has advanced only a little 
way, and marches slowly. No State can with safety to 
itself alter the standard on its own motion. If it lags 
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behind and poisons wells, the others may turn and rend 
it. If it forges ahead and persistently turns the cheek 
to the smiter, it will be swallowed whole by its neigh- Cl.,, PrimnlMP* 
bours. No State is bound, then, by a standard higher ^ 

than that of the State having the lowest standard. The -- 
standard for the time being is regulated by what all ..v. j . ; * 

those consenting admit to be for the best interest of each r ,v.r j», it v 

and all of the individual States. W*. »\\~ 

Fifty years hence they may all admit that it is for 
their best interest to agree to a general disarmament If ^ * ^ tnoir C0Tr T '• - 
any State attempted so to experiment now, it would * wo ^ ' 

fall a prey to its neighbours. If the standard of any °ne.^. 

State permits diplomatic fraud and lying, it is legitimate»^ ^ 

for any other State to use the same weapons, shook 
it find it expedient. All is lawful both to individual _ ■;y-v* a *nt Ac smdar ei. 
and States, which does not violate the accepted standart 1 “ 0 le v ; 

for the time being. ^ ^ fa Shar * 

And here the analogy ceases; for we are bound I i ^e works thus 

say, “ My country, right or wrong,” even if she violate^ '■^P^uacnt legacv of 
the standard. We are bound to resist the efforts of b ^ 6 express c .j 
neighbours, should they endeavour to turn and rend hi ire a cootr;**-• 

seeing that the ruin of the country is the ruin of * drvoctiy 

individual; and although he may be unable to jusdjsc' 
his country's action, he has to do his level best for 
for his own sake. The distinction between the tf ^ ariectcns froai * • A 

cases, that of the individual and that of the State, aris j ^ 

from the inability in the latter case to enforce . i, 

standard. ^£3 dr*:—* . * * 13 * 

In a community of individuals it has been * - Isi Acairyv ***** :r> 
advantageous to have a police and judicial and exeaHt ct ,jJ so ® e 

system, so as to enforce the standard. Hence *cni$ 1,,. • *e w.;; 
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and to lynching. Where the system prevails, tbe ^ 
dividual stands aside, and “ the law takes its courafcf * j 

9 I* ’**•• *’ •• 4 • "* 

In a community of States there is no means off : „* ** * 0 *To ^ 

forcing the agreed standard. The so-called Internal . . f .^_ _ ^ Mr? >1 
Courts of Arbitration cannot enforce their deat : 

Their decisions are sometimes adopted, but they 
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sometimes set at nought. Any proposal to punisl 7 *'aiterc. 
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State for killing its wounded in time of war would 
scoffed at. The injured State might endeavoui v x :r * 

avenge, but* this means that it would fall upon ^. Eut? 

offender and endeavour to inflict on it all the dan N Prr. 

possible. And in such a case the individual citizen 
no alternative for his own preservation but to mair . ; *' r A j» 

that his country is right, even if she is in the wrong. . , *' r -d va,. r . 

is only the contemptible product of modern contrar t 0 ^ 

who is the friend of every country but his own, 0 *?**•»-. 

ventures to denounce the principle of “ My country, 1 > v _" ^ a;t :c * , J 

or wrong.” _ < 

Perhaps a time of daylight may come, though / ; ‘ 
far beyond the present horizon, when we may hav n h ^ 
international system of organisation under which 
civilised world will be policed, disputes decided, N * w ' a: d 

dedsions enforced as now in an organised State. V *' 

this happens, we shall all bow to the decree that y v , ‘**>.1 » 

country is right or wrong, as the case may be. ® u > . “ .‘ ^.V . 

time is not yet. ,! 
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REVIEWS 

William Sharp Complete 

Mcfri Writings of William Sharp. Vol. IV—Literary 
Geography and Travel Sketches. Vol. V. — Vistas , 
The Gipsy Christ, and Other Prose Imaginings. 
Selected and arranged by Mrs. Wm. Sharp. (Wm. 
Heinemann. 5s. net.) 

H iZfom Sharp (Fiona Macleod). A Memoir compiled 
by his Wife, Elizabeth A. Sharp. Two Vols. 
(Wm. Heinemann. 10s. net.) 

ITH these four volumes Mr. Heinemann completes 
his collected edition of William Sharp’s writings. 
This series was necessary to supplement the similar edi¬ 
tion of the “Fiona Macleod” books, and the whole would 
yet have lacked something had not Mrs. Sharp's 
‘asenating memoir been included. The works thus col¬ 
lected axe a fine memorial, the permanent legacy of an 
^ordinary personality, and as the expression of a 
raaikably rich creative imagination are a contribution 
English literature should be devoutly grateful, 
tops sufficient has been written, sometimes rather 
arrogantly, about Sharp’s “dual personality.” Mrs. 
Sips memoir, especially the selections from her hus- 
^aad’s intimate correspondence it contains, affords 
£p!e material for the psychic theoriser. It is not 
'ccessary that we should deal in detail with the memoir, 
*iuch was fully reviewed in The Academy some two 
l <ars ago when first issued; but on this point we will 
venrjre to write yet a few words more. And we are 

* imposed to regard it not so much as an abnormal pheno- 
ecdoo in itself as a very remarkable development of a 

ronunon one. William Sharp in mid career solved 

* problem of “ Prometheus Bound,” which many a man 
; f Wy experiences, especially such as try to express 
^selves in Art Indubitably it was, as Mrs. Sharp 
*)Ws Sharp himself avowed—a mystery, and if they 
ACIC uaable to explain it there is small likelihood that 
74 ever shall; yet the subject has its wistful interest. 

&ap was of mixed blood, and the Celtic strain in 

* th all the Celt’s mysterious psychic power, must 
7* ton remarkably strong. From this source, per- 
v ame his amazingly vital and affluent imagination, 

.■** tbe fflost striking of his characteristics It 

; *• times to have been a very riot—a world vaster 
i he could ever have opportunity to ex- 

• aterpret. And linked with this o’er leaping 
> ^ 0 Werc ^ soberer faculties of the critic and 
rf ; ^ er ’ krgriy acquired and developed by contact 

^ c * Mrs. Sharp herself distinguishes 
anc ^ "the dreamer.” It is the old 
1 stinction that many of us have so often and 
• ;>4 ■ The essential inner self, which “ sees ” 
•.ijj. f ®y°lwtanly, without needing the artificial aid 
which craves to express its vision purely 
continually finds itself hampered by the 
J ract< ^ b y the many open doors on the noisy 
t^vestied by the organs which labour to 
^ yet on these faculties it is bound to 


depend for its expression—must accommodate its soar¬ 
ing flight to their slow-stepping pace, suffer the attendant 
distractions and frequent betrayals as it may. 

William Sharp, a man extraordinarily gifted in the 
visionary, imaginative, spiritual quality, felt this unequal 
yoking keenly, and at last came to the point where he 
could endure it no longer, but must find for his soul's 
expression another “way out.” This “way out,” of 
course was “ Fiona Macleod.” In whatever occult 
manner this operated on Sharp’s inner life—and there 
lies the mystery—it afforded “ the dreamer ” an escape 
from life without, and made possible the expression of 
his dream secure from the obtrusion of “ the actor.” It 
is abundantly evident that the jealous guarding of the 
secret was no fad; it was the only condition by which 
the spiritual emancipation could be maintained. “ Should 
the secret be found out,” he said, “Fiona dies.” In¬ 
evitably so; for to let the world in would have been to 
choke up the gate. The utterances of this withdrawn 
existence he repeatedly claimed as “out of the core of 
my heart,” as concentrating “my inner life of the 
spirit.” But if the seclusion were broken he felt that 
the expression became not that of his personal, spiritual 
vision, but one coloured and distorted by comparative 
judgment and artificial construction. In fact, to him 
“ Fiona’s ” work was Art; William Sharp's was artifice. 
His judgment and condemnation of “ Green Fire ” is 
proof of this. To quote Mrs. Sharp:— 

He realised that although the Fiona impetus pro¬ 
duced the first chapter and the latter part, the plot 
and melodramatic character of the Breton story are 
due to W.S.; that the descriptions of nature are 
written by F.M. and W.S. in fusion, are in charac¬ 
ter akin to the descriptions in 4 ‘The Children of To¬ 
morrow,” written by W.S. in his transition stage. 

The “ Vistas ” volume is composed of work belonging 
to the transition period, t.e., just previous to the time 
when he began to write under the pseudonym ; and it is 
in many ways particularly interesting. It is the highest 
development of the yoked imagination, and as such will 
repay study. The “Vistas” themselves, a series of 
“dramatic interludes,” have much in common with the 
later “ Fiona ” dramas, “ The House of Usna,” and “ The 
Immortal Hour,” but they have not quite the same de¬ 
tachment, the inexpressible super-quality of imagination 
finding imaginative expression. And it is a notable 
fact that nearly all of them play round the central idea 
of the struggle between the eternal and the ephemeral, 
the finite and the infinite. There is tremendous 
imaginative vitality in “ The Gipsy Christ,” a startlingly 
impressive piece of work, comparable only with the 
masterpieces of Poe ; while such delicate “ prose imagin¬ 
ings ” as “ The Hill-Wind,” “ Love in a Mist,” and “ The 
Merchant of Dreams ” are wholly of “ Fiona’s ” concep¬ 
tion, and are only partially coloured by the conscious 
artist in execution. 

The “ Literary Geography ” belongs by its nature to 
the other order, but it is the same personality which 
overshadows the critical mind and lends a faint tinge to 
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the descriptive pages. “ Queen Beauty ” commands his 
heart, whether as William Sharp or as “ Fiona Macleod.” 
She is the easy goal of his pure, strong-winged imagina¬ 
tion, and the rarer reward of his pedestrian quest. She 
monopolises him in jealous seclusion and directs his 
course—even seals his friendships—in the world of men. 
By the way, we had always had the feeling of a curious 
and special association between the rare prose pictures 
of “Fiona Macleod ” and the movingly spiritual music 
of Edward MacDowelL They were both, of course, 
romantics, and both had a good deal of the Celtic tem¬ 
perament. But it is a delight to find that they were 
acquainted, by correspondence at least; that MacDowell 
wrote acknowledging that “ Fiona ” ha 3 been an inspira¬ 
tion to him, and dedicated one of his compositions to 
“ her ”; and that Sharp himself recognised the com¬ 
poser as one “of that small but radiant company who 
have slept and dreamed in the other world and drank 
moon-dew.” 

There seems to be no meeter epilogue to affix to 
Sharp’s collected work than this passage from “The 
Merchant of Dreams,” which fittingly concludes the 
“Vistas” volume: — 
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was not the Napoleon of old. Into his mind had crept 


Let no awaking be without its rainbow-shimmer, 
let no sleep-faring be without its moonshine glamour. 
This, surely, we can all do: all who would have it 
so. But more than this is needful. The spaces of 
the noontide must be filled. The wide, featureless 
expanses in every diurnal span must be peopled, 
coloured, transformed. No hour should come un¬ 
attended by its dream, though that be fugitive as 
summer lightning, shadowy as a tall aspen in mist, 
intangible as the falling of the dew. For, truly, the 
dreamless hours are dead-sea apples; surely, may¬ 
hap, but of dust and ashes within. Yet I 
would not have you, or anyone, what is called “a 
mere dreamer. 1 '. . . . Dream while you act : act 
while you dream. 

We are left marvelling that, in his own unique way, 
Sharp so successfully solved this problem, the despair 
of less favoured men. P, J. F. 
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that fatal, subtle destroyer of armies—hesitation. He " . . . r , 

£_ IT r * • , . , tai. ad Fnwiaod. va 

frequently forgot, or, remembering, neglected, the most , 

important of his own first principles—namely, to seek ! j”^*** 1 ^ 

out the enemy’s main army and destroy it He more : -* aaaatt ^ posut oa.-i 
than once omitted that relentless pursuit of a beaten Mswoi delayitaesv 
foe which, as Clausemtz insists, is essential to ultimate " fa 2 *** oi Oodaot s <kteat 
victory. Upon the credit side of his account must be ' x a ok that :t may, that on¬ 
set the fact that, in spite of that tremendous overthrow a to k\\ * 

of 1812, he immediately set about raising a fresh army; pursuit oi *.:/ 

that the unleavened mass of troops whom he led into •P-.tot&aser. Yaodimst > 
the field at Liitzen, Dresden, and Leipzig fought : -2’-2Des imaiaig episode 
valiantly and well; and that he still retained that super- Ccas stanimg \xton , VrT 
natural personality which in itself was worth an army ^aaisiaacedaH that ... - 

corps* « awed a to* 0 j 

Napoleon’s marshals in Germany, as in Spain, almost Aici* Ti* vu v ^ 
without exception proved themselves unworthy of any- - sx ti* 2Tfnt»a of tfkJ 
thing save subordinate commands. Moreover, the -s*x iKrimtjoc br.wcen »■ 1 
Emperor was now facing foes more formidable than-:^ It nether dmonstray ’ 
any he had thus far encountered, with the solitary ex-'^3^^ ^ . ‘* 

ception of that grim monarch who had overcome him ^ ^ j. ‘ ■ torr '" 
in Russia, King Frost. He was now opposed by nations 'CTsan<;. 

in arms. Yet upon the debit side must be reckoned ■3^^ ■. . 
the hopelessly incompetent generalship of the Allies^ ^ mv °l' ^ 
The orders for May 2 issued by Wittgenstein, the norni-:^*^^ I** 11 ’ :r. 

nai commander-in-chief of the allied armies, are a mode T;-* 


1813 

Napoleon's Last Campaign in Germany , 1813. By F. 
Loraine Petre. With Maps and Plans. (John 
Lane. 12s. 6d. net.) 

IN recent issues of The ACADEMY we have had occasion 
to review a number of works dealing with various phases 
of Napoleon’s military career. We dealt with the 
catastrophe of 1812. We had previously dealt with the 
fatal mistakes committed by the Emperor in the Penin¬ 
sula during the years 1809 and 1810. In the volume 
before us we are able to watch his amazing and con¬ 
vulsive attempts to wipe out the memories of 1812, with 
its attendant horrors, by fresh triumphs against the 
Allies. We are now able to see far more clearly than 
heretofore the seeds of incipient disruption ripening into 
the fruit of the final overthrow. The Napoleon of 1813 



battles but offers food for reflection upon the disastrou: 23 ftc irxt 

consequences of the failure of subordinate commander* 15 out could d<. 
to realise in their own minds the mental picture presetr ^ ^ *ork i$ thoron •* ‘ 

in that of their superior. The result was that th* ifr ^:on of a :j ' ** 

Emperor’s successes were promptly neutralised by tb 
mistakes of his subordinates. But this must not be take^^ 
to absolve the former from his due measure of blan> 
for the general failure of the campaign. One factor ot L - # 

the situation, equally important with those which * " Spirit 

have already mentioned, was the growing disinclinatia t 
of Napoleon to face stem realities. The wish was to G. (v,. { 

often father to the thought with him in 1813. Tcc^i ° t ‘ l 
often the General gave way to the Emperor, with tF aon*^ . 

consequence that many grave blunders in strategy w® r V ° J 

committed. In spite of these, Napoleon must be he ^; there * 
by any sober judge to have scored a brilliant succe ^ . 

at Dresden. The author quotes von Caemmerer’s di . ; 
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turn upon this head:— 
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When an army of 120,000 men, in the presen. ^ 

180,000 enemies, deploys from a bridge-hea r ^ir, 

then surrounds the enemy on both wings, 41 ^ !o ajj p aever 

seriously damages both; when it compels a whe ^ t 

“division” to lay down its arms in the open fid Vifj £a c ^ ^ 
when it brings in immediately from the battlefif vv 
13,000 prisoners, fifteen standards, and twenty-s ^ c j_ ' 

*ns it i l y to 

. * Tt .. to r 

In the days of the Battle of Dresden the psychologk.^'?*^ ‘ 


guns, that is a quite undeniable victory. 


factor counted for more than it does nowadays. T 11 igre* 
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Allies wrongly assumed that Napoleon would attem 

to break their centre. This error of judgment a i b . s 
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tbeir part gave bun the victory. But though on the 
:6th and 2/th August “ bis genius flashed forth, he was 
the Napoleon of Austerlitz, Jena, and Friedland; on 
the following days be relapsed into the declining energy 
ot 1813." He did not commence the pursuit until 
•) un. 00 the 28th. Was the reason of delay illness ? 
Vo, says Mr. Petre. Was it news of Oudinot’s defeat 
at Cros Bceren ? Be the cause what it may, there can- 
not be the slightest doubt that in the failure to follow 
his own Erst principle, the relentless pursuit of the 
toraiy, lay the germs of future disaster. Vandamme’s 
defeat at Kulm is one of the most amazing episodes in 
this disjointed campaign. Kleist s startling victory over 
Vandamme “almost counterbalanced all that Napoleon 
iad gained at Dresden, and infused a fresh spirit of 
Mpe into the half-desponding Allies.” The war, like 
most others fought before the invention of telegraphs, 
displays the difficulty of co-ordination between widely 
separated bodies of troops. It further demonstrates in 

1 remarkable manner the paralysing effect of the general 
'm of Napoleon upon the minds of his adversaries. 
And ach terror was often justifiable. 

Mr Petre’s work, though replete with detail involving 

2 wv considerable expenditure of labour, suffers in 
32 ? places from lack of cohesion and lucidity. The 
‘SMf has an unfortunate habit of breaking off his 
-Moo of a chain" of events in order to tell us what 

happening in some other portion of the theatre of 
perations. There are no references in the text to the 
^aps, which are scarcely as luminous as one could desire. 

*ith these few exceptions the work is thoroughly 
^ to*, and deserves the careful attention of all those 
*n.o m concerned in unravelling the mystery of the real 
Napcleoo. 


The Eton Spirit 

the 'Seventies. Bv the Hon. G. Coleridge. 
fSmiih, Elder and Co. 7s. 6d. net.) 

books about Eton have been rather numerous of 
^ but not so many that another cannot be 
‘^coDed. They are always amusing ,* there seems to 
y exhaustible fund of anecdotes about the old 
wd the boys, as each writer narrates his ex- 
and recollections. Some old chestnuts are 
^ repeated; stories of Montem, the Duke of 
^ aQ d the playing-fields, Windsor fair. Dr. 
have often done duty, and will never 
^tten. They are known to all Etonians, but 
^ PtttJy interest other readers. Each writer, 
Cb ’ p* 5 own wa y approaching his subject, 

^ntri r 5°l Cr ^^ e ^ as limited himself closely to the 
^ , ^venties, when he was at Eton for six 
^ r* ^cade. It is impossible to resist the con- 

iiCcQiJ ^ t0D must ^ en ^ ave ^ een a vcr y agreeable 
uca ^ 0 o; at any rate, the scenes and incidents 
fi® ^ impression. There was always 
fcg V, humorous side was ever upper- 

hat# yi'?L not kk® t0 ° seriously; perhaps it would 
^ or some if they had studied more. 


But of the thousand boys many were wealthy, and most 
were well off, so that they had no expectation of being 
required to earn their bread by work; idleness and 
amusement accordingly prevailed, and the wonder is that 
any boy ever studied at all hard. 

Mr. Coleridge writes with perfect freedom of the 
masters, and does not spare them. He is doubtless right 
that boys as a rule are unerring critics of each other, 
but make great mistakes over the characters of their 
masters. The misunderstandings are often on both 
sides. It may be admitted that the masters were all 
gentlemen, but, being human, they were sometimes tact¬ 
less, and not all were good teachers. Unfortunately 
they could not be retired, as they might have starved. 
The description of Mr. Yonge’s white horse Gehazi is 
incomplete, for the animal was so called because he was 
a leper (leaper) as white as snow; and the author might 
have mentioned Mr. Wolley-Dod’s references to “ long- 
woollered sheep,” which always elicited a cheer. Dr. 
Warre, the present Provost, fills a conspicuous place in 
Mr. Coleridge’s gallery, and his picture should have been 
given. He good-naturedly once allowed himself to be 
snapshotted in the playing-fields by a small boy. He is 
mentioned as a living instance of that indefinable quality, 
the Eton spirit, to which Mr. Coleridge devotes a 
chapter of twenty pages, without making his meaning 
very clear; it is not easy to define a spirit In answer¬ 
ing his own question, “ What is the Eton spirit ?” he can 
get no nearer to a definition than by saying, “It has 
been observed that Eton boys, so soon as they leave 
school, become men of the world almost at once. They 
seem to acquire, without further training, what Matthew 
Arnold calls 'that superior confidence, spirit, and style 
which constitute a real privilege, a real engine of com¬ 
mand.’ ” 

No doubt a young Etonian “ does carry with him an 
assurance which often stands him in good stead,” and, 
although this pride and enthusiasm occasionally outstep 
the bounds of decency and good taste, the thing itself 
is a precious asset, and it may be gathered that the 
possessor had imbibed principles of true patriotism and 
honourable conduct. Mr. Coleridge says truly that 
there are few things in conduct that an Etonian should 
have to learn after he leaves school. The standard of 
gentlemanly conduct is high, and is enforced by the 
boys themselves; public opinion is the censor to whom 
all must defer. Courtesy, cheeriness, good temper, 
always give permanent popularity, while their opposites 
are regarded with disapprobation. This is not, however, 
peculiar to Eton. What is peculiar is the tone, the style, 
the high standard of gentlemanly behaviour, which for 
the practical purposes of life mean more than intellectual 
culture. 

As Mr. Coleridge was a wet-bob, and rowed in the 
eight of 1878, he has naturally much to say of the river 
and its joys; he waxes eloquent on the Thames, Wind¬ 
sor Castle, and the scenery. In the cricket chapter he 
is not so strong, and has made some mistakes. Dr. J. J 
Hornby, the late Provost, was not captain of the Eton 
eleven; he played for the eleven only in 1845, as the 
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Eton Register shows; and the face of the clock on the 
old tennis court at Lord’s was not broken in the early 
’seventies, though it narrowly escaped the mighty hit 
to which allusion is made. In another passage, Brown 
was probably too fond of the bottle—not of the battle, 
as stated. The Greek of the Homeric effusion by the 
lamented J. K. Stephen has befen badly printed; several 
errors appear in it, from the first letter of the third line 
to the last line of all. The translation shows the mis¬ 
takes. The boys had early marked Lord Curzon as an 
orator, and his own account of the Literary Society 
proves his youthful attention to literature. The recogni¬ 
tion of Oscar Browning’s influence on the intellectual life 
of Eton is well deserved, and might have been enlarged 
upon. It is not fair to spoil the reader’s pleasure by 
extracting the best stories, so we have refrained. Mr. 
Coleridges book will be appreciated for them, and also 
for its healthy tone and good taste: if he has to find 
fault, he has learnt to “ play the game”; his remarks 
bear no malice and will leave no sores; they will arouse 
many pleasant memories of youthful days. 


Mr. George Moore 

Hail and Farewell : Salve. By George Moore. (Win. 

Heinemann. 6s.) 

THE history of events as it passes through Mr. George 
Moore's inkwell takes a literary style of increasing 
charm and delicacy as he grows older. Unfortunately, 
however, it also becomes a great deal less trustworthy. 
It is impossible to read this second instalment of “ Hail 
and Farewell " without knowing that it is a book whose 
place in literature is indisputable; but it is also im¬ 
possible to read the book without feeling that there must 
be a good many people in Ireland whose hands will 
itch for their blackthorns, with a deep and profound 
anger and with some justification. It is a pity. Had 
Mr. Moore been dealing with imaginary people, the 
people of his own creation, however much derived from 
people of the historic world, “ Salve ” would have had a 
much harder task. Its style would have challenged 
to a much purer test. As it is we fear that the majority of 
its readers will read it as they may read some spicy 
memoir that gives dubious details of living people. For it 
is full of that strange Irish characteristic of malice afore¬ 
thought. We have no doubt that a good many stolid 
English readers will regard it as a further portion of an 
authentic account of the Irish literary and economic 
revival, instead of being, as in Dublin it is considered, 
a mischievous tale emanating from Mr. MoOre’s own 
brain, whose chief value is its mischief. Indeed, its 
very outward faithfulness to the course of events has 
imposed unhappy restrictions on Mr. Moore; for the 
earlier parts of the book are often dry where they would 
not have been had he been able to let his invention have 
even a freer wing. 

As in 14 Ave ” Mr. Yeats was what we may call the 
unhappy hero, so in 44 Salve ” 44 A. E.” is called upon for 
that service. Mr. George Russell, who uses the pen- 
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name of 44 A. E.,” is, in the opinion of a good many 
of us, one of the greatest men living. For pure and 
fragrant spiritual strength, and the essentials of genius, 
some of us would say he was the greatest man living, 
without any qualification. Without dispute he is the 
greatest man in Ireland; and the further deduction 
would seem to follow. It is very greatly to Mr. Moore's 
credit that he recognises this fact. His attitude towards 
44 A. E.” throughout this book is always that of respect, 
even of affection, although the affection is rather of the 
hedgehog order. And the portrait in many essentials is 
remarkably lifelike; for the man who would question Mr. 
Moore’s power to catch a likeness, at this time of day, 
surely should be hard to find. The kindly, humble- 
minded and great-minded mystic, with his simple faith 
in the gods of old time, and his equally simple sweeping 
aside of all the petty conventions and commercially 
sordid ambitions that afflict most men, is caught and put *• 
down in these pages with a delicate touch. 44 A. E.’s *’ ^ : 
religious conceptions are a very earnest matter, not to be 4 ’ : 
lightly regarded ; and Mr. Moore knows this, and says so. 

44 A. E. dislikes irreverence,” he says, 44 especially a ^_ 

light treatment of his ideas.” But why then, we ask, 
does he recount the Newgrange episode in a way thal^. 
is bound to make it appear ridiculous? Also, we have 
been wondering if it really occurred; for in an earlier 
book of his there is a very similar episode, in which a *v f 
lady takes the place either of 4< A. E.” or Mr. Moore. But a ^ 
far deeper matter is that—though the portrait of 44 A E.” ~ s 
is in many ways just—a considerable liberty is taker 
with his religious opinions. Mr. Moore seems, in fact ... 
so far as we can gather, to have taken a very eaxl} 
essay of “A. E.” and cut it into lengths for the purpost ^ 
of his various dialogues. We are very sure that 44 A. E/ ^ 
would emphatically repudiate the ideas attributed to him ~ 
and put gracefully into his lips, as being his at all. 

Other well-known Dublin faces appear as weD ^ 
Edward Martyn is put to further service; John Eglintor , 
Taidgh O’Donoghue, T. P. Gill, Kuno Meyer, Fathe r> 
T. A. Finlay, and others, including the author’s brothe 
float across the pages, and their failures and foibk 
are picked off with a finely malicious pen. W 
say finely malicious advisedly; for in the main, whr 
Mr. Moore is out for mischief, the judgment in h 
malice is inimitable. His pen is sure and inevitab * 
in picking out the elements that make for ridictil 
In this way, indeed, it is salutary; in fact, 01 
may say that it is sanitary, although there a * 
other parts of the book concerning which one oou > 
assert the opposite of this with much emphasis, 
exposes the affectations and pomposities of people, 
with cruelty, at least with accuracy. It is equally men 
less with their frailties, which is a far less desirab : 
thing. In this he has all the wit of his nation; wi 
all the power of turning that wit to a withering u? . 
blandly and gently, which also characterises his natior • 

But what we found best in the book was his dcscri 
tions of Ireland in general, and Dublin in particular, 
this he lias employed all the finished purity of his sty > 
Take the following sentence, for example, in its beaiK 
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of suggestion and delicate cadence: “ Ireland seemed 
wonderful in the blue morning that hung about her, 
unfolding like a flower—a great blue convolvulus hang¬ 
ing above the green land, swelling like the sea.” So, 
too, his description of St Stephen’s Green, when he 
las fled from what he considers the obscenities of the 
Old Testament The whole of the passage concerning 
nss reading of the Bible, we may say, is a revision of 
the introduction to “ The Apostle,” and very well shows 
the author s methods of purging and revising his style. 
And the descriptions of his numerous walks around Dub¬ 
lin well display a Dublin that is slowly changing. Indeed, 
a; a tale set in Ireland, the book makes good reading, 
though the earlier parts move with great difficulty, and 
ere very dry. In his bland and graceful way he declares: 
‘If I were to introduce a thread of fiction into this 
rarrative, the weft would be torn asunder.” Well, the 
weft is not tom asunder. But perhaps that is because 
*'* predominating part of the narrative is fiction. How- 
w. it is entertaining fictioa 


American Literature 

J -tiulory of American Literature. By William B. 
ftnxs, Ph.D. (Henry Frowde. 6s. net.) 

if it be true that “ American literature is first of ail 
-poitaat as an expression of national life,” then we 
sceiely trust that the life of our kinsmen across the 
>*an s still struggling to find expression ; for, as Dr. 
^ truly says, “There are few American writings 
tat require careful analysis and merit intensive study 
•- masterpieces.’' At times one is tempted to believe 
^ early settlers bade an everlasting farewell to 
* instinct when they departed to seek a new 
^ !n a far land. Amongst the mass of “ writings,” 
** little true “literature ” is there I Yet to all seeming 
‘^ conditions were exactly such as one would expect 
toour the creation of new monuments of literary 
One might well have looked for a poet to 
* ’he unspoken aspirations of a people face to face 
* cental forces, a philosopher to attack with new- 
^aergy and from a new standpoint the old prob- 

0006 ^ ^ ^ esc ^ as anscn: onc ^ ns 
^ ' whether they ever will arise. However, what- 

$^ ^ the ultimate fate of the States in the matter 
hi ^ orc ^ cr * are unquestionably 

^Ac second. Many of the latter, for 
^ d. were original in manner, if not in thought. 

not ^ n £ upon this side of the Atlantic, for 
X, . t0 ® >111 P are Whitman’s * Leaves of Grass.” 
^ ^ H’ 0 man y of the writings of Edgar Allen Poe 
faa a comparison with the vast bulk 
IferJt ^gfeflow, Oliver Wendell Holmes, and 
jj ^ ** Pheasant companions; yet pleasant- 

•a Aoose haif f tou< * stone °f greatness. If one were 
of 3 ^° ZCn ^°°^ s ^ rom a dozen 
^ jn (i e Amenca would be unrepresented. 

her writers, profundity of 
n ?fy absent. There is a second-hand 


appearance about a good many of the utterances of one 
who almost achieved greatness, Emerson; and many 
an American author seems obsessed with the unpleasing 
idea that the essence of originality is to startle one’s 
hearers. Dr. Cairns’ estimates are concise but compre¬ 
hensive, and they do not err upon the side of indulgence, 
except possibly in the case of Whittier. They are un¬ 
duly severe upon Lowell; admirers of Longfellow will 
doubtless think the same thing of those concerning that 
poet: “ He lacked strength, originality, the seeing eye. 

He wrote from books rather than from first-hand 
observation, and he failed to appreciate the great move¬ 
ments that were stirring the nation and ail deeply 
thinking men.” Again, the author’s views concerning 
such men as Oliver Wendell Holmes, Walt Whitman, 
Poe, and Mark Twain are sane and scholarly. It would 
be a matter of extreme difficulty to discover from these 
pages which are his particular favourites; and this is 
just as it should be. The work is perhaps overburdened 
with accounts of the writings of the Puritans—writings 
as repulsive as the character of their authors; but, taken 
as a whole, Dr. Cairns’ little book is an admirable survey 
of American literature, and should commend itself to the 
general reader. 
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In Shakespeare’s Home 

Summer Days in Shakespeare Land. By Charles G. 
Harper. Illustrated. (Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d. 
net.) 

THE sub-title of this entertaining volume runs as 
follows.-—"Some delights of the ancient town of Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon and the country round about; together 
with a sketch of the life of Mr. William Shakespeare: 
in which many things, both new and entertaining, are 
to be found, prettily set forth for the pleasure of the 
gentle reader; and wherein certain fanatics are hand¬ 
somely confuted ”; and this, though certainly not erring 
upon the side of modesty, fairly describes its contents. 

The illustrations are many and good: some of the pen- 
and-ink sketches are extremely pleasing. " Mr.” William 
Shakespeare serves as a convenient hook upon which 
the author hangs a good deal of material in no way con¬ 
nected with that bard, including a number of minor 
personal grievances. Chief amongst the latter is that 
which is caused in the author each time he is called upon 

to pay sixpence as the price of admission to some scene 
of historical interest. 

Upon the vexed question of the authorship Mr. 
Harper makes some pertinent remarks. How little 
substance there is in the argument of the Baconians 
based upon the variant spellings of Shakespeare’s name 
may be gathered from the fact that Sir Walter Raleigh, 
"whom no one will declare an illiterate,” spelled his 
name variously as “Rawley,” "Ralegh,” “Rawleighe,” 
and "Rawleygh.” As to Rowe’s statement that "the 
top of his performance ( ’i.e Shakespeare’s acting) was 
the ghost in his own * Hamlet,’ ” upon which Sir Edwin 
Duming-Lawrence founds an argument, we have never 
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yet been able to perceive the value of such a remark, 
made as it was in 1709, either to the Shakespeareans 
or the Baconians. 

But in commenting upon the allusions to Sir Thomas 
Lucy in the second part of 44 Henry the Fourth ” and 
in “ The Merry Wives of Windsor ” Mr. Harper is on 
ground unassailable by the Baconians. He makes a 
good point concerning the play upon the word 44 luces ”: 
“A further objection to the Baconian authorship, if 
necessary, is to be found in the extreme unlikeliness 
of Bacon, who himself was armigerous, casting such 
patent ridicule upon the heraldic achievement of one 
with whom he had no quarrel. In the case of Shake¬ 
speare, the animus is abundantly evident.” That Francis 
Bacon wrote the authorised version of the Bible we are 
perfectly ready to concede, but he was as capable of 
writing 

Daisies pied and violets blue, 

And ladysmocks all silver-white, 

And cuckoo-buds of yellow hue 

Do paint the meadows with delight— 


as of flying. “ Sed pace hastenus. 
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But he adds, “ Most certainly can no sane person expect 
to see the universal domination of the Catholic Church 
re-established.” His pleading is for the sociological 
principles of Catholic Christianity in relation to family 
life and to all moral and ethical questions. For doctrine 
he cares nothing—“ mere sterile controversies.” At the 
outset he declares that “the great mass of educated 
people are perfectly convinced of the absolute useless¬ 
ness of all discussions concerning so-called 4 dogmatic 
truths.’ ” Here we think he is mistaken, as also in his 
estimate of the permanence of the great Catholic doc¬ 
trines, for which he has no use. At the same time he 
has given us quite a remarkable study, not only of the 
primary sociological ethic of Christianity, but also of 
the fully developed sociological system of Catholicism. 
Here, and not in doctrine, he considers, lies its per¬ 
manence, as the integrating force of Western civilisation 
in the future, if Western civilisation is to survive. Those 
who desire to differentiate sociology from disruptive 
socialism will learn much from this ingenious analysis. 
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Shorter Reviews 

The Sociological Value of Christianity. By Georges 
Chatterton-Hjll, Ph.D. (A. and C. Black. 7s. 6d. 
net.) 

T HE author of this original work claims that his object 
is " to show that the strength of Christianity, the 
secret of its survival amidst the stream of centuries, are to 
be sought precisely in the fact that the doctrine of Jesus 
is a social doctrine, a doctrine that inculcates rules of 
social life that are indispensable to the persistence of 
Western civilisation.” But he is very far from regarding 
the ethics of Christianity as in any way socialistic in the 
modern sense of the term. In fact, he strongly upholds 
the position of Catholic Christianity as an aristocratic 
institution for strong sociological government. In his 
view “democratic government is radically incapable of 
instituting authority of any sort, for the democratic 
system lacks all principles whereby liberty may be 
limited.” In other words, the Catholic Church, in the 
interests of the sociological life of the community places 
efficient limitations and restraints on egotism and on 
that sort of individualism which " threatens to undermine 
the fabric of our civilisation.” 

Protestantism Dr. Chatterton-Hill regards as a danger¬ 
ous and disintegrating factor which “ responds neither to 
social nor to individual needs.” Protestantism, being based 
on rationalism and subjectivism, and being thoroughly 
anarchical in principle, has no power to discipline the 
individual and to check egotism. As a social and ethical 
force in Europe, and especially in America, “ Pro¬ 
testantism stands condemned.” All this sounds as if 
* <• author held a brief for the Roman Catholic Church. 


T > 




The Tosa Diary . Translated from the Japanese b) : 

William N. Porter. (Henry Frowde. 2 s. 6d. net.’ - 

We are already indebted to Mr. W. N. Porter for hi* ' 
valuable translation of the “ Hyaku-nin-isshiu ” and hii 
very charming “A Year of Japanese Epigrams.” Ii :: 
his translation of the “Tosa Nikki” he has essayed « 
most difficult task, for the author, Ki no Tsurayula ' . 
writes the diary in the character of a woman, and refer 
to himself by different names. Mr. Porter’s lucid note * ; 
and a map of the voyage will assist the general reader * *• 
while the Japanese student can compare the origins - ; 
text with the translation. There is something ver v 
delightful about this account of a tenth century noble 
man’s voyage from the Province of Tosa to Kyoto. Itba . 
not the exquisite beauty of the “ Ho-jo-ki,” which ca 
be read as frequently as Renan perused 41 The Song < \ 
Solomon,” but it is full of subtle charm and playh g, 
humour. There was no romance about that &fty-fcv»:• 
day voyage in a boat probably hollowed out of a tre * 
trunk, no thrilling incidents, and yet these pages « 
prose and verse reflect the very spirit of Old Jap* > 
The author and those who accompanied him compos* 
poetry with remarkable frequency, often reciting tarn ... 
when they were feeling far from well. The poetry, wi 
one or two exceptions, does not reach a very high lev 
It is amusing to note the way the author depreciat 
the verse of others, describing one effusion “ as hea 
as a net full of fishes”! He writes of the sailors, w 
had had a good meal s 44 They all had abundance 
eat, and the sailors patted their bellies contented 
The sea was so shocked at the sight that the wav 
began to get up, and while this was going on roa 
things happened.” Has sea-sickness ever been suggest 
with greater delicacy? There is a human touch abc 
this quaint diary—the joy of home-coming, Tsurayuk 
pride when his little daughter composes a verse, 1 
sorrow when, in order to pacify the sea, he parts w: 
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his mirror, and most especially touching is his reference 
to his dead child when he exclaims: — 

Never to return. 

To our home w here she was born ; 

Ah, how pitiful! 

Yet the pine tree shoots live on, 

Though our little girl is gone. 

We always knew that the majority of Japanese are 
poets, but we never realised until perusing this fascinat¬ 
ing volume that to such poetic people mal de mer by no 
means prevents them from discovering blossoms in the 
sea foam, which no spring or nightingale ever knew, and 
in the crested breakers a glory as white and beautiful 
**$ hoar-frost. 


Thimail of Swedish Art and Literature. (Ahten and 
Akerlund, Gothenburg and Chicago. Sole Agents for 
the United Kingdom, Wm. Dawson and Sons, Lon¬ 
don, E.C. 5s. net.) 

Till art and literature of the most northerly nations of 
i-urope are gradually becoming appreciated by the 
peoples who pnde themselves that their own art and 
fewn literature are supreme. National egotism may 
5 &r, but knowledge increases, and it has happened 
arc than onoe that even through translations a writer 
as influenced the whole civilised world—Ibsen, with his 
?>ca for the woman and his extraordinary constructive 
^ is one instance; Gorki, uncouth as some of his 
"iiancten may seem after the polished puppets to which 
** ** accustomed, would have won a wider public 
i it not been that we inevitably resent a story with 
• ^fiak Russian names; and the little idylls of Bjorn- 
s!en * Bjornston have gained a welcome in at least five 
[ countries. The pictorial art, of course, is independent 
f language—it can, as does music, appeal to all peoples 
respective of their mother-tongue, and the fine volume 
^ will be something of a surprise to those 
i-iierto unfamiliar with Swedish art. 

^ hid heie some admirable reproductions of the 
_ of Anders Zorn, who, when a boy, sketched his 
^ ,ers ^d his schoolfellows, and gradually reached 
* •‘uademy of Art in Stockholm, and the fame of a 
^ bought by the Luxembourg. The essay on his 
knk Weltergren, read in conjunction with the 
highly interesting. In literature, the latter 
erw dutifully printed “ Annual ” is con- 
^ examples of the work of Strindberg, Gustaf 
^ Angstrom, and others; and the book concludes 
cxce ^ ent auto-chromes of Swedish 
1 that this issue is printed in Gothen- 

^ ew English firms, we imagine, could have sur- 
w the work. 


CJZ ? mter s P orts - B . v Harry Maitland. 
2s. ^ net p Alfred Leete. (John Ouselev, Ltd. 

•^SKTEO he *u 1 

iuthor ^ t k-', , c ever fetches of Mr. Leete, the 
T i tcboennfft f volume makes fun of many things— 
lTl & of hotels, of ski-running, and especially 


of the people who seek recreation in the typical Alpine 
resort. Sometimes the fun is uproarious, sometimes it 
becomes rather thin, diluted too freely by the weak joke 
of the moment We need say no more, save that the 
book will be found sufficiently entertaining for a short 
railway journey. 


Reference Books 

The Literary Year-Book, 1913. Edited by Basil Stewart. 
(John Ouseley. 6s. net.) 

WiUing’s Press Guide, 1913. (James Willing, is.) 
Hazell's Annual, 1913. Edited by Hammond Hall. 

(Hazell, Watson and Viney. 3s. 6d. net.) 

The Catholic Directory, 1913. (Burns and Oates, is. 6d. 
net.) 

The Directory of Women Teachers, 1913. (Year Book 
Press. 5s. net.) 

ALTHOUGH the “ Literary Year Book ” contains’ much 
useful information for authors, it cannot be said to treat 
them very kindly in the matter of recording the books 
to their credit. Casually we have looked up three names, 
and in each case not one but several publications have 
been omitted from the list attributed to the writers. On 
account of considerations of space it may not be 
possible to insert the whole of an author’s output, but it 
is reasonable to come to the conclusion that a man has 
ceased to write when nothing appears under his name 
since 1904, particularly as we know for a fact that the 
author in question has compiled at least four books since 
that date. The word Polignac is also wrongly spelt on 
page 7. We would recommend that before the publica¬ 
tion of another volume a list be sent to each author for 
revision. If this be done the book will prove a valuable 
work of reference, as it contains so much matter that is 
repeatedly in requisition in the literary world. 

“Willing’s Press Guide” contains its usual concise 
accounts of newspapers and periodicals issued in the 
United Kingdom, and as far as we can see from a 
cursory glance is quite up-to-date. 

The, object of “ HazeU’s Annual ” is to record in as 
impartial a manner as possible the great events which, 
have made notable the previous year. The present 
volume contains articles dealing with Welsh Disestab¬ 
lishment, Home Rule, the Taxation of Land Values, and 
the Turkish War. Maps have been added to illustrate 
the progress of affairs in the Balkan Peninsula, the 
Panama Canal, and the proposed Trans-Persian Railway 
to India. 

The 1 Catholic Directory ” is full of information re¬ 
specting matters in connection with the Roman Church, 
and should be most useful to members of that community 
resident in England. 

The “ Directory of Women Teachers” has been com¬ 
piled as a companion volume to the “ Schoolmasters’ 
Year Book,” and gives an account of women teachers 
engaged in higher and secondary education. The book 
will doubtless be welcomed by all those interested in 
teaching in its manv branches. 
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Fiction 


The Lady Doc . By Caroline Lockhart. Illustrated. 
(Lippincott and Co. 6s.) 

T HOSE to whom Wister’s “ Virginian ” is 
still a pleasant memory will welcome this 
book, for here is another of its kind. The 
sense of humour is not so pronounced, nor is 
the drama so intense, but the same spirit that 
made the “ Virginian ” an event is evident in “ The Lady 
Doc/* and the Far West is made alive and real for us 
again. Van Lennop is rather too shadowy for the part 
he plays, and Essie, who comes to her own at the end, 
betrays a similar weakness of portrayal on the author's 
part, but these two slight sketches make the ruthless, 
ugly picture more effective, while Syme, the weak man 
who lost all—even to reputation—through shady com¬ 
pany promoting, makes an effective foil for her lady¬ 
ship. Though Writers quiet humour is missing, the 
broad, deep cuts which Miss Lockhart makes are highly 
effective. The struggles of Crowheart citizens to attain 
tone and prove themselves worthy of a place in the 
newly-formed "society” of the town are painted with 
relentless irony, and the interview between two ladies, 
who concluded a verbal war by resorting to a pair of 
scissors on the one side and a flowerpot on the other, is 
pure joy. " The Lady Doc,” we venture to predict, will 
win for itself a high place in current American fiction 
by reason of its author's keen insight and human sym¬ 
pathy, and will probably gain favour among English 
readers in spite of any prejudice against a slight flavour 
of dialect. It is a live, gripping story, a book to be read 
at a sitting, and, even then, closed with reluctance. 


The Temple on the Hill. By Elsa de Szasz. (Sidgwiek 
and Jackson. 3s. 6d. net.) 

THE publishers insist on the fact that this story of 
Roumanian village life is not a translation, but is the 
direct writing of Madame de Szasz, and the point is well 
worthy of note. No translator, however skilled, can 
preserve in its entirety the sense which inspired the 
author of the original—the personality is lost, or rather 
it might be said that skilled translation is equivalent to 
dual authorship, for two personalities have to be 
reckoned with in assessing the work. Here, however, 
is a writer who thinks Roumanian thoughts in English, 
and thus opens up a new world of temperament and 
character to English readers. We are well aware of the 
kinship of the Slav races* and the fact that the Russian 
school has done much toward the portrayal of Slavonic 
people; yet here is a distinctly new type of character 
described simply, gracefully, and with well-nigh all the 
charm of the world's great folk-tales. This little book 
should make a place in modem literature, and we hope 
to hear more of its author. Venturing to offer a word 
of advice, we would point out that the “ and ” with which 
so many sentences begin may weary some readers 
by its recurrence. Save for this, a slight and easily 
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remedied fault, which will doubtless be amended in 
future works from the same source, we accord unqualified 
commendation to Madame de Szasz for her fine render¬ 
ing of scenes in Roumanian village life. 
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A Regular Madam. By Alice Wilson Fox. (Macmillan 
and Co. 6s.) 

WHEN Lady Barbara Burdone’s father married again, 

Lady Barbara, aged about sixteen, refused to be civil 
to her stepmother, and in consequence of this was sent JL , 
away to a young ladies’ seminary—this was in the days \ 

before Wolfe took Quebec. After having shot a high¬ 
wayman with his own pistol, Lady Barbara contrived to 
run away with a French friend to Canada in,search of a 
brother of hers. She found not only the brother, but a 
lover as well, and became the heroine of some marvellous " u 
adventures among Redskins and others. **•&:• 

We do not like Barbara; she is a little too mannish 
for the time, although, so far as atmosphere is con- * ’ 
cemed, the book might have been written about any'; ‘r’-'-*: :i 
period. The close of the eighteenth century lends itself *■*$?:.;. 
admirably to effective descriptive work, and it should be^G 
possible for an author to create a distinctive atmosphere ^ >. : 

when dealing with characters in this setting. It is, how- 
ever, entirely missing from this book. Miss Fox has not 
learned the art of implications, but “ heaves ” facts at -.g, 
her readers in a bald style which arouses resentment . 
rather than conviction. Sympathetic portraiture, so 
necessary to a character of this kind, is non-existent ^ . T 
here, and we do not get into close touch either with > • ... ! 
Barbara or the satellites who circle around her. * 

* : -Cr 
>... • . 

_ >•*:<- 


• . < 
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The Wooing of Mifanwy. By Edith C. Kenyon. (Holden 
and Hardingham. 6s.) 

SETTING aside the fact that certain events and incidents J 
in the lives portrayed here, strain our sense of credibility :> -;v 
we would describe this work as a handbook of Welsl > . 
character and scenery, for the author has been at soro 
patriotic pains to present Wales and the Welsh of th . 
country districts. But against this praiseworthy effoi - 
must be set a leaning to melodrama, and stereotype v . 
melodrama at that—the will that was suppressed and tb . 
inheritance that came to the right hands at the end ai^ * • 
very, very old devices, and even when clothed in Weh- V ' 
garb they fail to appear new. Mifanwy herself—and, t 
the way, we owe Miss Kenyon a debt of gratitude ft >• . 
giving us the pronunciation of that formidable-lookii: ^ 
name—is mid-Victorian in many things; she wee] 
easily, and she talks in somewhat precise, didact ^ 
fashion, as if she were reciting something very careful ^ ^ 
learned at a young ladies' seminary of forty years ag - v • ; 
So, for that matter, do the other characters, and we fe .. s v * 
their stiffness and resent it at times. On the whole, tl 
English of the book is far from perfect, and we wou.* ■ ‘ > 
draw special attention to the verses which Rolar . •> 
composed, presumably between the penultimate ac *<• 
concluding chapters; these verses would probably sour 
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better in Welsh, but in English they rise to a suspicion 
•Jar the author is lacking in a sense of humour. Still, 
there is much to commend in the story. The love of 
music and beauty, and the joy of life, form a text from 
vhich a sermon can always be preached, and Miss 
Kenyon, though no stylist, has a sense of these things to 
23 extent which renders this—apparently her first effort 
-a welcome book. 


Swinburnian Byways 


I T is profoundly to be hoped that no assiduous person 
will ever attempt a permanent revival of the fugitive 
pieces which Swinburne saw good to leave buried in the 
^accessibility of private print. To him of all men, who 
was so sure of what he wanted to preserve and held the 
50 wholesome opinion that an artist is the best judge of 
work, that would be a special insult. The use, 
•wer, which, it appears from his publisher’s 
Jcoifflcement, Mr. Edward Thomas has made of them 
' m recent monograph * is justifiable and even 
Arable. Such stray dat 5 are priceless to the critic. 

* young poet’s work, even when rejected by the 
‘-** 0 ® °f years, has a psychological interest to atone 
Jl any lack of artistic value. Swinburne himself— 
haractenstically, for we are told he was boyish to the 
^-always showed a tenderness for his own earliest 
^orts; and in a letter to Mr. Thomas Wise, his biblio- 
pp*r, there is just a hint of reluctance to accept 
l,fCT i c Merediths remonstrance with him for having 
:whccd “such a farrago of the most obvious common- 
pfaosof my ordinary style ” as “ Cleopatra.’ 1 He ad- 
however, that the poem was not meant to be 
reproduced, and thought the motto the best thing about 
;• Thu would have been labelled “ Old Play ” by Scott, 

* * or Swinburne, more circumstantially, “ T. Hay- 
^ Fall of Antony, 1655.” It is " a chipping from the 
19 (undergraduate) version of 4 Chastelard.’ — 


htauty might outface the jealous hours, 
shame to love and pain to a tender sleep, 

^ the strong nerve of hate to sloth and tears; 

s P r ' n g rebellious in the sides of frost, 

^®pel sweet blood into the husks of death, 

J - from strange beasts enforce harsh courtesy. 


.J^poem was written to a picture by Frederick 

taf ^ W ^ osc Spring,” exhibited at the 

‘ Academy in 1865, Swinburne composed a pleasant 
which was printed in the catalogue. " Cleo- 

• ^tongs to the series of portraits of beautiful, 
oas W0ID ^n of the South and East, which was the 

Vy fusion of the influences of Rossetti and 
-J! 7^ ft is not to be set beside ” Aholibah” or 

• J* Masque of Queen Bersabe,” and was quite justly 

Poans 2nd Ballads.” It was issued as a 
^^^mphlet in the same year (1866), a not in- 

Charles Swinburne : A Critical Study . 
Iart5fl Seeker. 7 s. 6d. net.) 
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frequent practice of Swinburne’s; ” Laus Veneris ” and 
“ Dolores,” for instance, being thus printed. That 
“ Cleopatra ” is not without Swinburnian beauties, the 
following extracts will show: — 

Under those low, large lids of hers 
She hath the histories of all time; 

The fruit of foliage-stricken years; 

The old seasons with their heavy chime 
That leaves its rhyme in the world’s ears. 

She sees the hand of death made bare, 

The ravelled riddle of the skies, 

The faces faded that were fair, 

The mouths made speechless that were wise, 

The hollow eyes and dusty hair. 

Her great grave beauty covers her 
As that sleek spoil beneath her feet 
Clothed once the anointed soothsayer; 

The hallowing is gone forth from it 
Now, made unmeet for priests to wear. 

Some years earlier than this, Swinburne had had 
printed a little prose tale called 14 Dead Love,” which 
appeared first in Once-a-W eek. This, his only work of 
fiction except “ A Year’s Letters,” which was published 
serially in The Tatler and revived comparatively re¬ 
cently as “ Love’s Cross Currents,” belongs to the time 
when the poet was but a younger admirer of the Pre- 
Raphaelites. It is written in rather a pallid, archaic 
style, and might have been taken from some such old 
French chronicle as furnished the story of 44 The Leper.” 
Jacques d’Aspremont slays Olivier de Bois-Perc6 in 
battle and is himself slain. Amaury de Jacqueville, 
Olivier’s cousin, takes the body to Yolande, Olivier’s 
widow, who at first heaps reproaches on it but after¬ 
wards finds it fair. She has it embalmed and kept in 
her chamber, and at length her love brings the dead to 
life. But Amaury, who is behind a curtain, breaks in 
on their delights and runs his sword through the lady. 
Jacques at once dies again. The bodies are burnt in the 
place reserved for witches, and an evil spirit flies from 
the mouth of Jacques. 


By which thing all men knew that the soul of this 
woman, for the folly of her sinful and most strange 
affection, was thus evidently given over to the delu¬ 
sion of the Evil One and the pains of condemnation. 

Still earlier work is to be found in magazines. 
Between i849^nd 1856 four poems appeared in Fraser s 
over the initials A. C. S. These, according to Mr. 
Gosse, in the “ Dictionary of National Biography,” were 
sent to the editor by the boy’s proud mother. They 
are curiously unlike what one would expect from a bard 
of twelve years or so, being, to all appearances, the work 
of some quite uninspired versifier of decent abilities. 
They are very different from the four unsigned but 
characteristic contributions to the short-lived “ Under¬ 
graduate Papers,” the only three numbers of which 
appeared in 1858, when Swinburne was at Oxford. 
His share in this enterprise consisted of an article 
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on Marlowe and Webster, the first canto of a ] 
poem “ Queen Yseult,” a burlesque review of an 
imaginary work, “The Monomaniac’s Tragedy, by 
Ernest Wheldrake,” and an article on “ Church 
Imperialism”—“a terrihc onslaught on the French 
Empire and its clerical supporters—which must 1 
no doubt have contributed in no inconsiderable degree 
to bring about' its ultimate collapse.” The article on 
the Elizabethans was by no means without presage of 
the notable work the poet was later to do in that held. 
What there is of “ Queen Yseult” cannot be compared 
with Rossetti’s early work, but it has simplicity and re¬ 
straint, and is not without a certain sweetness and 
strength. Though there is no place for it in Swin¬ 
burne’s monument, it would do credit to quite a credit¬ 
able writer. 

The burlesque review, mere fooling as it is, has an 
interest by the way. It shows that the young author 
must, at the time of writing it, have been considerably 
preoccupied with Poe, as well as with the Frenchmen 
who had felt the American’s influence. Not only is the 
thing itself the sort of game that Poe in his more 
frivolous moments loved—there are more significant 
indications. The quotations from the book under review 
are, of course, the work of the exuberant reviewer. One 
of these is a sonnet on Louis Napoleon. It contains 
the words “senescent,” “scoriae,” “Titanic’’—words 
which, wherever found, would recall the author of 
“ Ulalume ” 

This is by no means Swinburne’s only effort as a 
humorist. After long anonymity he acknowledged and 
incorporated in his collected works the “ Heptalogia,” 
a series of parodies on himself and six prominent con¬ 
temporaries. Akin to these is “ Disgust: A Dramatic 
Monologue,” published in the Fortnightly for De¬ 
cember, 1881, in mockery of Tennyson’s “Despair,” 
which had appeared in the Nineteenth Century a month 
earlier. None of these takes rank among the classics of 
parody, but they are treasurable as manifestations of the 
perennial buoyancy and zest which produced the 
doggerel “Ballad of Bulgarie”: — 

The gentle Knight, Sir John de Bright 

(Of Brummagem me was he) 

Forth would he prance with lifted lance 

For love of Bulgarie. 

This, though not published until 1893, was written 
in 1876, and may be profitably compared with the “ Note 
of an English Republican on the Muscovite Crusade,” 
which belongs to the same year and is a strenuous in¬ 
dictment of Carlyle. Few great lyric poets have been 
successfully comic, and Swinburne’s efforts at least have 
a swing which makes them readable. 

Strange things result from the need to supply the 
demands of the bibliomaniac, and “ Swinbumiana” is not 
without its doubtful items. There is, for instance, a 
two-page leaflet, masquerading as “ Unpublished 
Verses” which, bearing the date 1866 on its title page, 
really saw the light in 1888. Mr. Wise in his biblio¬ 
graphy has exposed it as a piracy of double fraudulence, 
issued without the poet’s sanction and pretending to a 
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limited edition which is stultified by facts. What Mr. 

Wise did not notice is that these verses are none - :: 
other than lines twenty-one to thirty-eight of 
the “ Hesperia ” of “ Poems and Ballads,” in much 
disarray and with some actual verbal differences. 
Evidently part of the rough draft of that fine poem fell r r 
into hands as unscrupulous as unskilful. 32*: 

The “Unpublished Verses” are at least Swinburne’s 
own work. This cannot be said for another booklet ^ 
which is acclaimed by the merchants. In 1883 a Christ- ... 
mas Annual, with the delightful title of “Walnuts for 
the Wise,” was announced, one of its attractions being ... 
some French verses entitled “ Dolorida,” by Algernon ... v . 
Charles Swinburne. The poet at once wrote to the ..„ t 
editor of the Pall Mall Gazette^ stigmatising the an- ..." 

I nouncement as “ a seasonable freak of jocose inven- 
don.” Nevertheless, “Walnuts for the Wise” saw the 
light of day and in it “ Dolorida,” with an English ver¬ 
sion by Mr. George Moore. There were only eight lines _ 

of it. . I 1 

Combien de temps, dis, la belle, 

Dis, veux-tu m’£tre fiddle? 

Pour une nuit, pour un jour, 

Mon amour. : 'v- 

L’Amour nous flatte et nous touche 

Du doigt, de l’ceil, de la bouche *; 

Pour un jour, pour une nuit, 

Et s’enfuit. 

These unremarkable verses w r iil scarcely pass muster 
as the work of the author of the splendid poems to 
Gautier; and, as every one knows, Mr. Moore loves his •• 
little game. Yet they were not allowed to accompany * 

“ Walnuts for the Wise ” to oblivion. They got into . 
circulation as a leaflet entitled “ In the Album of Adah ^ 
Menken,” and as such have been eagerly sought after 
by collectors. This incident prbbably gave rise to tht 
legend that Swinburne was responsible for part 0 
“ Infelicia,” the little book of poems, dedicated t< - 
Charles Dickens and adorned with a motto from “ Poem 
and Ballads,” which appeared in 1868 as its author 
swan-song. Swinburne, like many another literary m* 1 
of the 'sixties, was acquainted with that extraordinar 
woman Adah Menken, actress, poetess, adventuress 
but he certainly did not write her poetry for her, and * 
has been stated on the unimpeachable authority of M 
Watts Dunton that he considered “ Infelicia ” & 

greatest rot ever published.” FRANCIS BlCKLEY. 


Some Aspects of the Turkish 

Character. 

A S in the case of most other races and people, tl 
character of the Turk is a mixture of discordaJ 
and opposite characteristics, the most marked of whic 
is his faculty of resignation, born of a blind belief 
predestination. The Turks are of Mongolian origi 
and upon the military autocracy of this warlike race w; 

imposed the ascetic theocracy of the Arabs. The mixtu 
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produced a race which was irresistible on the battlefield, 
and the Turks swept on in a conquering wave which, 
after flooding the fertile lands of Asia Minor, overflowed 
mlo Byzantium, and only spent itself against the walls 
of Vienna. 


But on their entry into Constantinople the fanaticai 
Ottoman warriors came in contact with the most corrupt 
and effete civilisation that the world has ever known. 
Byzantium was a cesspool, polluting all the streams 
which flowed through its foetid waters. So the Tur¬ 
kish Sultans left their tents and went to live In the 
scented palaces of the erstwhile Greek Emperors, and 
as their desires grew, so the need arose of drawing more 
and more money from the conquered provinces. Mean¬ 
while their luxury, and the excesses of the harem, had 
sapped their energy for initiating sound methods of 
^oremment; they therefore entrusted the task of col¬ 
ic^ revenues to the Pashas of provinces, to whose 
Merest it was to extort the uttermost farthing from the 
fomtrodden inhabitants irrespective of sound economic 
principles. 

Tx Turks have never been a constructive race. They 
& act attempt to create a centralised Empire as did 
& Romans. Their object has always been to obtain 
* rapidly as possible, and with a minimum expenditure 
>• effort, a land in which to live and a plentiful revenue. 
The Turk has conquered those who were too weak to 
*** him; with the inhabitants of the mountains or 
fotttfrs he has compromised, so that his Empire is a 
patchwork of races and creeds, some enjoying complete 
woaomy others a modified form of vassalage, others 
^ practical freedom. 

Tr.e Turkish Government from the earliest times has 
resembled the headquarters staff of a general camped 
*^1 his army in a hostile country, from which he is 
to'draw the maximum of supplies for his men. 
^ radt is that the Turks soon reduce every land 
'-'hthey conquer to a desert To-day, in Thrace, the 
b reads, the only wells and fountains, the only decent 
‘Addings, are those left by the Romans, and the country 
’-ch one thousand years ago was one of the principal 

Europe, is now little better than a thinly 
feted desert 


*r> 

*ame thing is to be seen in Constantinople. 
^Constantine ruled in Byzantium it must have 
^ rje °f the wonders of the world. Now the Hippo- 
^ and its thousand statues have disappeared; the 
^ of the Byzantine Emperors no longer hang like 
^ ‘few upon the shores of the Bosphorus; Stam- 
’ 15 reduced to a rabbit warren of badly paved 
J% streets, lined with tumble-down bouses, with 
^P«oed walls—picturesque enough, but with the 
of decay; the sanitary arrangements of the 
Poetically non-existent. The town still depends 
J. Wa ^ er supply on the old stone aqueduct of many 

Constantine built, but which for lack of 

opidly falling to ruin. When a house 
44,. or s buroed down, no attempt is made to 


re- 


^ jj , MW uuwlI » attempt 

^ great fire three years ago destroyed 15.00c 
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houses in Stamboul, and the work of clearing and re-, 
building has not yet been begun. 

Nor have the Turks initiated anything in the realms 
of art They have, it Is true, added a few disfiguring 
minarets to the erstwhile Christian churches of Stam¬ 
boul, and have built some beautiful mosques which, 
however, are faithful copies of Byzantine architecture. 

Mahomet’s doctrine of “ Kismet ”—the blind belief in 
the irrevocable decrees of fate—has stifled the life blood 
of the Ottoman Empire. Evolved among the warlike 
Arabs of the desert, at a time when the unsettled state 
of the country exposed rich and poor alike to sudden 
death or ruin, it was doubtless an admirable creed, 
teaching the warrior to bear his reverses with 
equanimity. But when the fighting spirit began to 
die out, in the fertile plains of Anatolia, and in the 
conquered provinces of Europe, it became a doctrine of 
inertia; a means of shifting human responsibility on to 
the shoulders of Allah. It is an admirable system of 
philosophy in so far as the happiness of the individual 
is concerned, for it teaches him to bear all forms of 
suffering with Indifference, but it is the inveterate enemy 
of all progress. Thanks to it there is no wear and tear 
on the nervous system of the Turk, no useless fretting 
over the reverses of fortune; indeed, in the loose 
phraseology of every-day life, he is “ without nerves.” 

The ruling classes are hopelessly corrupt—they are 
forced into corruption in order to earn a living. Owing 
to the harem system, also, they have gradually lost most 
of the original characteristics of the Turk. Their 
fathers have married indiscriminately Circassian, 
Georgian, Servian, Bulgarian, and Greek women; even 
English and French women have in some cases found 
their way into the harem. It is, therefore, somewhat 
anomalous to designate the ruling classes by the single 
title of Turks, as they are a heterogeneous lot with no 
clearly defined racial characteristics in common. Their 
appearance is as varied as their breeding; those born 
of Circassian and Georgian mothers being the hand¬ 
somest, and those in whom the original Mongolian 
element has persisted, the least pleasing to look upon. 
On the whole a dark, rather Semitic type, with dignified 
aquiline features and olive-tinted complexion, is the most 
persistent. All the variants, however, have three charac¬ 
teristics in common—their unfailing dignity, courtesv, 
and utter lack of moral courage. The Turks have, 
not without reason, been called the “ first gentlemen in 
Europe,” and their habitual dignity is equally marked. 
Unfortunately these two admirable qualities are counter¬ 
balanced by the third. They seldom possess sufficient 
moral courage to say “ no ” to a courteously-worded re¬ 
quest, with the result that their promises are only too 
often useless Although the governing classes are 
generally corrupt, yet they possess a certain measure of 
honesty in their dishonesty, and once you have paid a 
Turkish official’s price, there is little danger that he will 
go back on his word. One feels that their corruption 
is due to the general rottenness of their government, 
and not to any inherent defect of character. 
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On the whole a pretty low standard of intelligence 
prevails among even the most advanced Turks, but 
they possess a large measure of a certain cynical cun¬ 
ning. Their constitutional disability for ever making 
a plan or for taking any form of voluntary action has 
earned them a reputation for political astuteness which 
they in no way deserve. So much for the upper classes, 
if we may talk about such in the democratic East. The ' 
peasants are of a different stamp. 

When we talk about the Turks we are wont to class 
in the same category Arabs, Kurds, Albanians, Anato¬ 
lians* and some twenty-eight other races, differing from 
each other, in some cases, as much as Englishmen and 
Frenchmen. The real Turks are the Anatolians, who 
are the most numerous, inhabit the most fertile pro¬ 
vinces of the Empire, and although by nature a j>eace- 
able race, provide most of the recruits for the army. 
They are of somewhat Mongolian aspect, with large 
round heads, high cheek bonesj dark brown skins, and 
thick black beards. Their diet consists almost entirely 
of rice and other vegetables, consequently their intelli¬ 
gence is of a very low order. They are in reality little 
more intelligent than the oxen that draw their ploughs, 
and possess all the dull patience and tenacious vitality 
of these sluggish beasts. They are gentle, courteous, 
and hospitable—I myself have often been fed by poor 
peasants who have refused to take money in return for 
their hospitality. They are loving fathers and hus¬ 
bands, and their family life presents a charming picture 
of patriarchal simplicity. They are, in addition, hard 
working, and scrupulously honest, so that take them for 
all in all, they are an extremely lovable race. 

Herbert Seabury. 


Some New French Books 

M ANY books have been written about Flaubert, but 
perhaps none has the interest of M. Louis Ber¬ 
trand’s latest work, “ Gustave Flaubert,” probably 
because M. Bertrand is himself a celebrated modern 
writer, whose literary orientation was, like that of the 
great master of whom he speaks, decided by his sojourn 
in Algeria. Such a coincidence could not fail to strike 
him, and we notice that in his analysis of Flaubert’s 
genius he treats especially of the influence of the East 
and Africa as shown in Flaubert’s books. 

Louis Bertrand’s preceding works have all dealt 
more or less with Africa. He showed us the daily rivalries 
which animate the representatives of the innumerable 
races which have populated Africa for centuries* strug¬ 
gling against the emigrants, and he has excelled in de¬ 
picting that effervescence of nationalities which France 
is striving to subjugate by her soldiers and officials. But 
though he reveals real talent in the descriptions of the 
glowing life of Africa, it is as a critic that his realistic 
tendencies are put to their full valour. And this is why 
his study of Gustave Flaubert ranks amongst his best 
•' orks. 
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The innumerable papers left by the author oi 2.*:* 
"Salammbo ’ after his death have been classified by Louis ^ • 

Bertrand. It is curious to see that the result of this -it 

classification is to abolish many of the legends which . 
existed relative to Flaubert’s supposed difficulty in work- ^ ; jt: 
ing. Thanks to M. Bertrand’s precise affirmations and 
deductions, Flaubert appears to us as one to whom slow : 
and arduous work was unknown and who possessed . 

both facility and spontaneous and marvellously strong ; :- 

lyricism. He shows us, moreover, a man not wholly con- [ 
centrated in his writing, but one who took an active — 
interest in the life of his time. He further declares that - ^ 
Flaubert ardently contested the desire artists have to 
participate in active life; they are not made to live— 
but to watch others live! 

From these brief descriptions of Flaubert’s method 
M. Bertrand passes to the second rule, that real art s--. 
should be impersonal—because, paradoxical as it may 
seem, “ Flaubert* saw in the Impersonal method the most 
sure way for the artist to be conscious of his own con- 
science, of his own personality.” We will leave to M. y. 
Bertrand’s readers the pleasure of those pages in which 
he speaks of Africa, as only a great colorist could do. 
They are vigorous sketches, and should rank as some of 
the best passages of his work as a whole. 

It is most interesting to see how Gustave Flaubert ' 
composed his novels—and after analysing “La Tenta- 
tion de St. Antoine,” “ Salammb6,” “ L’Education Senti- v 
mentale,” he ends his study by some notes taken from 
“ Carnets ” of Flaubert, which have not as yet been ’*• 
published. Some of the reflections contained therein 
are gems which reveal Flaubert as a real thinker, as 
well as a great artist. Otherwise he would not have 
said this:— 

“ Celui qui ne dit pas de mal des femmes ne les aime 
point, puisque la maniere la plus profonde de sentir 
quelque chose est d’en souffrir.” i: 

M. Alfred Machard has just published a novel called ^ , 
“ Les Cent Gosses,” a bitter and sad description of the ... 
lives of little children in the Parisian suburbs. All the .. 
squalor, the despair, the discouragement of those nnser- • 
able lives are depicted with terrible realism. The 
unhealthy promiscuity in which these children are .. 
brought up, their cruelty towards animals, their lack of 
idealism of any kind, form ample subjects for M. 
Machard’s pen. His book reminds me of some of Leor 
Frapie’s works on the children of the popular quarter* 
of the great metropolis; but his observation is keenei 
and more brutal than that of M. Frapie, and for thai 
reason arrests more forcibly our attention. 

Feminine writers abound in France; they appear tc 
have specialised in ardent and even erotic psychology 
Their ego seems to interest them to so great a degree 
that they become hysterically unreal in depicting th< 
torments, sensations, and aspirations of their poor littk 
selves; no description however risqul will restrain then 
if they foresee the occasion of exhibiting themselve' 
more completely, more absolutely to the cynicall) 
amused gaze of the public. It is, therefore, perfect!) 
comprehensible that a man of talent and of wit should 
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have given himself the pleasure, and his literary sisters 
the lesson, of writing a book under a feminine 
pseudonym in which he chastises by the most ingenious 
of (ontrefaborts their deliberate impropriety and style. 
“LIncomparable” is the title “Evelyne Moncoeur ” has 
given to his work. In it the defects of style, the high 
flow lyriqsm, the physical exaltation, attaining nearly a 
sort of chrome delirium, and the idiotic foolishness of 
the plot, are all cruelly flagellated by a terrible ironist 
and first-class writer. “ L’Incomparable ” is certainly 
the most amusing book published this season, and 
abounds in wit and satire. And though not precisely 
four Us jeunes filles, it will considerably divert both 
remmists and anti-feminists, and will, besides, consider¬ 
ably rejoice the latter. MARC LOGE. 


Salutary Obscurity in Religion and 
Literature 

T HE Chnstian Year is rich in sensations. Its great 
festivals touch chords in hearts that are otherwise 
taco to the music of religion ; sentiment or association 
• feps the strings tense through all the loosenings of time. 
And there are other days, some not marked in the 
&i<iar to any special honour, that have their “ sursum 
cofda for scores of individual Christians. A hymn, 
i flfet, a passage in the Bible, an anthem—any of 
nay contain for some particular soul the whole 
of religion 

Fcr ourselves, we have no doubt at all as to which 
• peat moment, or rather the great season. It is 
* of Advent, with its splendid liturgy and its 
5ljrr,n 2 ^angelica] hymns; above all it is the prelude 
Advent—that Sunday that takes its title from its 
^oderiul collect," Stir-up ” Sunday. On that day we 
* ^not miss our morning church for half a kingdom, 
r °n day we know that we as Anglicans shall get 
M were Anglicans on no other Sunday, we should 
50 on " Stir-up " Sunday—the eleventh and twelfth 
•^s of “ Ecclesiastes, or the Preacher,” and, if we 
* 3 ^’, that is to say in more years than not, a chapter 
s Jime$. We are particular in our choice of a 
this service, that is whenever circumstances 




a choice, and we speculate on the selection of 

* aider. “ 


To those who are like-minded with our- 
• ; W0U M suggest that the safest church is that 
^ rector is a good reader; an artist of diction will 
y ‘ CTC ?° his privilege before such an opportunity. 

' V ffmar k ®adentally that at a great many 
especially country churches, a most regrettable 
^ ^ 0WI1 ® this great matter of reading the 
*hich, we venture to believe, is often vastly 
than the sermon—“ this bad business of 




^ nion » as Browning says, though in a rather 
f the Sunday fn question we always 

981000 that is either superlatively good or 
^todomtf.thefirstlessoT 
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We are fully aware that all these refinements of pre¬ 
caution, suggestive rather of the Epicure than of the 
Christian, may, if carried to excess, lead through reli¬ 
giosity from religion to irreligion. All we are pleading 
for, however, is to be allowed to cherish certain pre¬ 
ferences of taste, not to develop a new eclectic creed. 
Even among the severest Presbyterians of Scotland per¬ 
sonal taste is admitted, and orthodoxy is tempered by 
sermon-tasting on the most gastronomical lines. Into 
religion, especially the Christian religion, enters largely 
the spirit of childhood—the spirit of favouritism in liter¬ 
ature, the love of the oft-repeated favourite story or 
part of a story. Religion is a precious metal that needs 
its alloy, it is— 

Ha!b Kinderspiele 
Halb Gott im Herzen. 

We have said that our high expectations for “ Stir-up” 
Sunday are chastened by a dread of what the sermon 
may bring. We may add that last year our appre¬ 
hensions were disappointed in the most dazzling 
fashion; the preacher was the same as the reader, and 
he preached on the text of his first lesson. It is a charge 
against the Church of England that the “scholar and 
gentleman ” plays too large a part in her ministrations, 
but for the reading of and the preaching on the two 
last chapters of “ Ecclesiastes ” this ideal is beyond re¬ 
proach. Moreover, the words of the mysterious 
“Preacher” only resume their full significance when 
they are repeated or commented by one who is at the 
far end of life. If he have a tincture of “ Modernism ” 
as well, it will be no great harm; the cultured obscur¬ 
antism of “ Ecclesiastes ” is fair game for all sorts of in¬ 
quirers. 

It . seems curious, though no doubt an Anglican theo¬ 
logian could explain it, that two so widely different 
writers as St. James and the “Preacher” should 
generally be coupled together for the purposes of this 
Sunday. In some ways they are extraordinarily similar; 
both, in our Authorised Version at any rate, are obscure 
and lucid by turns. But one was a man of culture, the 
other wholly unlearned ; one was a disillusioned moralist 
of few beliefs, the other a missionary zealot inspired 
with a robust faith. Both St. James and the author of 
“ Ecclesiastes ” are admirable instances of salutary 
obscurity in literature. With the former we suspect it 
is lack of art that is the cause of obscurity ; the difficulty 
of forcing out his meaning leads him through a series 
of hard sayings to a gem of literature and religion. 
Through what a wilderness of apparently inconsequent 
counsels and observations, often, it is true, of the highest 
poetical beauty, does he lead us to the conclusion, which, 
by the way, he does not treat as a conclusion : — 

Every good gift and every perfect gift is from 
above, and cometh down from the Father of lights 
with whom is no variableness, neither shadow of 
turning. 

The brightest flash comes out of the darkest cloud. 

The obscurity of “ Ecclesiastes,” on the other hand, is 
due either to lacunae in historical criticism or to a failure 
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to incorporate its results in the translation. The general I in the orchestra—a long period, or what seems a long 
meaning of the two chapters is invincibly clear, and, period, of almost agonised suspense, and the great mo\e- 

though sometimes the sequence of ideas is a little ment bursts in triumph on the ear. In the eleventh 

difficult, the meaning of most of the individual verses is chapter of “ Ecclesiastes” we hear the drum-taps, we feel 
within the reach of the slowest intelligence. But when the suspense; in the twelfth comes the burst, not of r ‘ r ' * 

wc come to such passages as the following:— triumph, but of inspiration, followed inevitably by the 

cold march of the recessional. And for the completeness 

The words of the wise are as goads, and as nails 0 f the miracle we have to thank the superlative skill o( :r ‘ c 

fastened by the masters of assemblies, which are the translators, and their recognition of the virtue that •*’ K 

given from one shepherd; lies i n a beautiful obscurity. R. F. SMALLEY. 


or: — 

Give a portion to seven, and also to eight— 

what are we to think ? Each passage has no doubt its 
explanation—most probably it has many explanations— 
but the commentary on “ Ecclesiastes ” does not fall into 
everyone’s hands. Nor would the elucidation of these 
particular passages solve the general problem of 
obscurity in literature or religion. It is the duty of the 
human mind to seek answers to all the questions that 
baffle it, but it is certain that its successes in this matter 
will be outnumbered by its failures. 

Personally we have arrived at a state of not wishing 
for an explanation of either of the passages we have 
quoted or of many others in sacred and profane litera¬ 
ture. There are many stanzas of Browning and Swin¬ 
burne, many verses of the Psalms that we could repeat 
from memory, with the liveliest pleasure and with 
moderate accuracy, but “As to the meaning, it’s what 
you please,” as Calverley says. These two verses of 
“ Ecclesiastes 99 have fitted themselves into their place as 
an integral part of one of the supreme pieces of litera¬ 
ture, and “ meaning ” in their case “ is no great matter ” 
But we will go further than this and assert that the 
occasional presence of a complete and unfathomable 
obscurity is of positive value to a work of art. We do 
not want to live in shadows, but a patch of shade here 
and there is good for the mental as well as for the 
physical eye. To preserve our attention we must have 
moments of pause; and this reminds us, in parenthesis, 
that we had long regarded as one of the best instances 
of salutary obscurity the line from the second part of 
“ Faust”: — 

Vier sind die Pausen nScht’ger Weile. 

It seems to open a world of imaginative possibilities to 
the reader, and at the same to awaken his attention for 
what is to follow. We have unfortunately seen a 
plausible explanation of the line, which, however, does 
not wholly destroy its imaginative qualities. 

We regard the two chapters of “ Ecclesiastes ” as a 
kind of inverted sonata, containing three movements, of 
which two are slow and severe, and the middle one rapid 
and passionate. We have experienced a kindred sensa¬ 
tion at a performance of the C minor Symphony of 
Beethoven. Here also we are confronted, though in a 
different manner, with the magic of the inexplicable. It 
is where the curious vague third movement merges into 
V fourth; a succession of drum-taps, growing fainter 

fainter—an undefined and nearlv inaudible rumour 


Foreign Reviews “ 

Die Deutsche Rundschau. 

OVEMBER.—In this and the following number arc * • 
concluded Herr Fournier’s articles on “die : 
Geheimpolizei auf dera Wiener Kongress.” In the ^ - 
course of character sketches of the princes and pleni* * 
potentiaries many new lights are thrown on the personal w-L 
factors at the Congress. The grievances of Frederick 
William III, the merits and demerits of Metternich, and - 
the private reasons for disagreement between the latter 
and Alexander I are among the subjects retouched-?:-* 
Herr Johannes Haller tells the story of the military .— ; 
diplomatic, and literary performances of ALneas Silvias 
Piccolomini, Pope Pius II. Herr Ermatinger’s account *-, 
of Gottfried Keller and his relations with the Duncket 
household is brought to a conclusion. Herr Bechet;--, 
repeats in substance a lecture of his on the origins ol ;• 
life, and Herr Wendland discusses Schleiermacher as a v . 
politician and patriot. “ Peter Pan ” comes in for some , 
very warm praise. 

*%- 

* -• 

Die Akademische Rundschau. V 

The first two numbers of this new educational monthl 
are full of interesting features. The general policy c . 
the review is to call for more unity and organisation i \ 
German educational circles. Thus the first article c . 
all, by Professor Wach, is a call to arms, a plea fi 
freedom of research and for the defence of this freedor 
In the second number Dr. Behrend develops the id* , 
of organisation as leading to an economy of intellect ^ 
labour; much good work is wasted, because the san 
problem is being solved by many brains at the san 
time. The conditions of juristic study are calling for 
[ much controversy in Germany to-day, and the subje / 
is discussed in this periodical by many pens. Oth 
particular subjects treated are the future of Leipr \ 
University, by the great historian Professor Karl Lam 
recht, and the internal and external problems of t 
remaining faculties of Catholic theology. The on 
foreign subjects dealt with in these numbers are co 
eerned with South America. 

Le Mercure de France. 

November 16.—M. Jules de Gaultier gives the first 
j two enormous contributions, entitled “ le Genie de Fla 
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bert." The novelist hardly appears till nearly the end 
of the discussion, which is mostly concerned with the 
psychology of “ le Bovarysme,” or the inevitable human 
capacity for self-deception. M. Andre Levy establishes 
that Chopin was not bom in Lorraine. M. Gilbert 
Mane makes a slashing attack on the “ nouvelle Sor- 
botmc ” and the new educational theories, and examines 
the grounds of other recent attacks with varying appro¬ 
bation. M. Davray, always judicious and worth read¬ 
ing, notices many new English books. A seaman con¬ 
futes a most interesting analysis of the maritime 
expressions employed in a translation of Kipling. 


La Revue. 

November 1.—An excellent number. M. Faguet 
writes on Mme. de Genlis, and M. Chuquet on the 
Bavarian officer, von Thater, who has left souvenirs of 
most of the important incidents of 1870-1. A curious 
qcsode shows us the victorious Germans, at Balan, on 
•k point of fleeing in panic, through the effect on their 
**«s of some over-zealous officers. M. Ragest gives 
^ dScctionate estimate of M. Boutrouz. Dr. Lowenthal 
( *P H3rcs tbe feet that “ la France produit plus de cercueils 
3 * bateaux”; he attributes it to deliberate action 
itaer than to racial exhaustion; he sees no remedy but 
1 hygiene. The Balkans give rise to two articles, 
** and pessimistic, pointing to the Near East 
^ Alsace as two permanent sources of danger, and 
official diplomacy, the other, by M. de 
ttsjpe, emphasising the permanent quarrel between 
«tabushed Governments and the rights of nationalities, 
two royal poets are discussed, the late Mikado and 
* wg Nicolas of Montenegro ; some of the latter’s poems 
^ grcen, including that on the death of Prince Danilo. 

• ovwber 15.—Dr. Max Nordau is ethical about 
^ s P orts - M. Faguet notes the spiritual progress 
ranges of twenty years, apropos of the republication 
r, ^® C5 m(X ^nies,” by M. Henri Bordeaux. M. 

^communicates documents giving the story of 
’ ^hni, compatriot, soldier, and devoted body- 
^ ‘^fepokon, who, after a period at St. Helena* 
Europe in the hope of stirring up sympathy 
S ^ CD * 501116 *** an Austrian prison, 

i ^ cus t°d* an of the tomb of the Emperor 
^ Mouiet discusses the recent Con- 
s Moral Education. M. Frantz Jourdain pleads 
' ^ rational homage in art to the past. 


v La Revue Bleue. 

M J* 2 '"^ e correspondence of Chateaubriand 
to the Prince de Polignac is continued; 

tiifOyu? T ^° int *^dressing the balance of 
\ Ffe, p ^ ^ literary diplomatist is puzzled. 

on “la Litt^rature Populaire 
)|. Qjjt ^ Gc oce to a famous compendium of 1815. 
*t*Jr?*** technical character of Italian 
i 1811 * liaison reconstitutes the Belfort 

c eve of its first siege. M. R. Burnand 


gives the history of the disabled soldiers of France up 
to the foundation of the “ Invalided” 

November 9.—M. Paul Delombre, formerly Minister of 
Finance, lacerates the Budget of 1913 in this and the 
following numbers. Alcohol is to the fore; M. Joseph 
Reinach thinks the Representation Proportionnelle will 
be a good specific, and M. de Fursac objects to heredi¬ 
tary drunkards in association with revolvers. M. Camille 
Julian examines some of the numerous forms of the 
“ collegium ’’ in Roman Gaul. M. Flat comments on 
the election of M. Charpentier, composer of “ Louise,” 
to the Acad&nie des Beaux-Arts. M. L. Maury draws 
morals about morality in romance from M. Flat’s u le 
Frein.” 

November 16.—M. Fournol describes the aspect of 
Stamboul at the beginning of the war, and is reminded 
of ancient Byzantium. M. Louis examines luminously 
the economic causes of the same war. M. Brevet con¬ 
cludes his study of Handel in this and the following 
number, ending with an apt comparison to Rubens. 
M. L. Maury is less impressed with M. Lasserre’s attack 
on the Sorbonne than M. Maire in the Mtrcure. 
M. Lux praises M. Deherain’s “Dans TAtlantique,” 
lately noticed in The ACADEMY. 


L’Action Nation ale. 

M. Dauzat contributes to the November number a 
most instructive article on the language question in 
Belgium. He refuses to believe in the rivalry of French 
and Flemish as national tongues; “le Flamand, en 
Belgique, ne peut-etre assimite qu’au Wallon et non au 
Francis.” French is “ une langue neutre,” essential to 
all, and superior to every dialect. M. Le Chatelier dis¬ 
cusses the situation in Morocco; he deprecates a policy 
of drift, counsels firmness, based on a republican ideal, 
and warns against the small-fry of Panislamism, who are 
homing to North Africa from all quarters. M. Andler 
denounces the imperialist wing of German Socialism, 
and especially their assumption that the Germans have 
a right to other people’s colonies. M. Andler points out 
that a Frenchman might, with equal justice, claim "les 
mines de la Belgique et quelque compensation sur la 
Ruhr,” because he is short of coal and iron at home. 
M. Norel approves of present naval arrangements in the 
Mediterranean. 
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Revue Critique d’Histoire et de Litterature. 

November 2.—M. G. Maspero discusses books on 
Egyptian pottery, by MM. Spiegelberg, Naville, and 
von Bissing. M. Loisy deals with books on the Odes 
of Solomon and with Professor Harnack’s work on the 
open Bible in pre-Reformation times. M. Bioves re¬ 
views M. Deherain’s “ Dans l’Atlantique ” and a book 
by M. Mancini on Bolivar and his times; also some 
important military works. 

November 9.—M. Fossey reviews Mr. Hogarth’s 
volume on Hittite problems. M. Loisy notices a num¬ 
ber of books, among them the new edition of Holtz- 
mann’s “Lehrbuch der neutestamentlichen Theologie,” 
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a book on Catholic dogma by Count Goblet d’AIvieila, 
and one by M. Sabatier on modem French religion. 
M. Piquet discusses Dr. Panzer's work on the origin of 
the German legend-cycles, and M. Hauser M. Colson’s 
vigorous criticism of modern sociological problems. 

Nov. 16.—MM. G. and J. Maspero deal with a number 
of Egyptological works. M. de Ridder discusses Herr 
Delbrueck's work, 4< Hellenistiche Bauten in Latium.” 
Vols. IV and V of “Les Origines Diplomatiques de 
la Guerre de 1870-71 ” and M. Blondels “Les Embarras 
de TAllemagne,” all noticed at various periods in The 
Academy, receive attention. 


Varia. 

We have received the programme of ‘TUniversit£ 
des Annales ” for 1912- 13 ; it is as alluring as ever, and 
we should counsel anyone likely to spend part of the 
winter in Paris to procure a copy from the Direction, 
51, Rue Saint Georges. The journal of this movement 
contains the substance of all the lectures, and appears 
twice monthly. We have also received a German 
translation, by Herr Biichle, of the article of August 5, 
1911, in The Academy, on English Spelling Reform. 
Two pamphlets by M. Florian Parmentier are interest¬ 
ing, one an “ Appel de la Jeunesse ” to write, if it must 
write, with its heart, and the other expounding briefly 
the doctrine of “ rimpulsionnisme,” which calls on the 
artist to let instinct play its part, and leads to certain 
particular rules for poetry. 


The Magazines 

A MONG the magazines this month we greet 
a newcomer in the British Review , or, 
to be more accurate, we welcome the old Oxford 
and Cambridge Review in its new guise. For 
in all essentials it is the same magazine. It is 

to be steered by the same editorial hand, and, to judge 
by the list of contributors, it is to be manned by the same 
crew. They pull wonderfully well together. Indeed, the 
chief criticism one could make is that the persistence of 
the one chanty, whatever the individual theme or tone, 
is apt to become a little monotonous. To change the 
figure, there is a faint sound in many of the articles that 
an axe is being sedulously ground—and the sound is a 
little discomforting, as though we were being trapped 
unawares. In “ Huxley and the Catholic Faith," Mr. 
Cecil Chesterton sets about to prove that, inasmuch as 
Huxley’s conception of right and wrong was rigid and 
firm, and in clear contradiction to the idea of evolution 
that moral ideas were empirically acquired, therefore had 
his line of life been continued long enough it would have 
brought him to Catholicism. Unfortunately, however, 
the ways of life are not so intellectually pellucid as Mr. 
Chesterton’s argument. Mr. Gerald Maude reviews the 
recent life of George Tyrrell, in an article entitled 
“George Tyrrell in His Life and His ‘Life.’” Among 
the more strictly literary articles is one of “ The Faery 
Poetry of W. B. Yeats,” by Mr. W. T. Stace, that deals 
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a little superficially with that one aspect of Mr. Yeats' 
poetry, and an excellent article on “Falstaff: The 
English Comic Giant,” by Mr. W. L. George, though we 
indignantly deny the attribution of cowardice to that 
breeziest of cynics. 

In the English Review Mr. Frederic Harrison writes 
upon the year “ 1913.” We had scarcely expected him to 
give his tribute to the superstition attending the number 
13. He is probably unduly pessimistic about the year 
1913, but none can deny the earnestness of his prognosis. 

The central fact of the whole present position in inter¬ 
national affairs, he says, is in the ambition of Germany; 
and since that ambition has been deflected from one 
possible outlet by the sudden advent of the Balkan 
League standing between it and the Mediterranean, on 
the one hand, it must needs turn more actively upon 
England on the other, so runs the argument. And it 
would immediately turn to the subdual of Holland and 
Belgium. For this he has his advice, and the immediate 
part of it is a loan of £ 150,000,000 sterling. One of the : c 
most striking contributions among all the magazines, • * 
however, is the story in the same number by Mr. Ellis 
Roberts, entitled “ The Hill.” It is all the more interest- : 
ing because iT deals with a certain recovery of the old 
interests in Nature that is beginning to mark so much of 
the literature that is being written now. Mr. Norman 
Douglas writes on “ Modern Minstrelsy ” with a bree7t- 
ness that is disarming when it is most disputatious, and - r . 
he is disputatious enough in his manner not less than in 
his matter. “Aron ” writes on “ Democracy and Public 
Honours.” He deals capably and wisely with the .... 
hideous anomaly whereby the most justly distinguished 
men in the land—they who, by their very nationality, .. 
confer honour on the Motherland—are neglected, and 
have to endure very considerable privation, while com- . 
mercial men of questionable merit are loaded with 
honours. 

In the Fortnightly Mr. Maurice Hewlett has an excel¬ 
lent subject in " The Windows,” which is rather spoilt in 
the making. It deals mainly with an aspect of the 
problem of multiple personality—we say mainly ad¬ 
visedly, for it rambles in the execution. He seems all 
the while to be coming near the thing he wishes to say, 
finally to leave it, however, without saying it. In the^ 
same magazine Mr. Howe writes wisely upon St. John 
Hankins plays in an essay entitled “ St. John Hankhvj ' 
and His Comedy of Recognition ” He steers his way 
justly between enthusiasm and the depreciation of 
Hankin’s dramatic work that has too largely prevailed to j 
the moment. Mr. Howe unnecessarily avoids that critical 
analysis of it which certainly seems due, and for which 
he had so excellent an opportunity, but his appreciation 
is a just one. Mr. Angus Hamilton relates his experiences 
as “ A Captured War Correspondent.” An article that 
will be valued by many is by Sir Hubert von Herkomer, 

Hints on Sketching from Nature.” 

An essay on a subject that never ceases in its interest 
appears in the Nineteenth Century , by Professor Tyrrell, 

“ Style in English Literature.” It is a subject that defies 
conclusion, but it has one great charm ; it invites plentiful 
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illustration. And to say that Dr. Tyrrell makes no 
attempt to force a conclusion, letting the desire for illus¬ 
tration have full play, is to infer that his article makes 
admirable reading. Mrs. Frederic Harrison writes 
* Some Thoughts About the Novel.” Her claim that the 
novelist“ does not photograph life, he sees it through his 
own personality; he also reveals and in a sense re- 
creates,” is as opportune as it is wise. Mr. G. R. S. Mead 
discusses with his usual learning and clearness “ Mystical 
Experiments on the Frontiers of Early Christendom.” 
Mr. Spiclmann writes upon “ The Portraiture of G. F. 
Watts." "Art is genius—photography *>f-genious,” he 
declared, and on this Mr. Spielmann bases a fine appre¬ 
ciation. 

in thefts for January there is, among the usual con¬ 
tentions of strictly mystical interest, one by Mr. T. S. 
Oiood, on “ The Poems of F. W. H. Myers.” It is 
always good to see poets of the immediate past receive 
attention, for it is usually such poets that most need it, 
:o Mr. Omond’s hands this value is increased by the 
^:hrly care of his article. Other good things in the 
magazine are “ The Tragedy of Education,” by Mr, 
E&iDd Holmes, and “ Who Was Numenius ? ” by Dr. 
foie. Mr. Mead, the editor, himself writes on 
‘kxts and Banquets in Mediaeval Churches,” in an 
s* that makes a valuable contrast with the old rites 
pre-Christian days. In the Cornhill Mr. Chevenix 
■rah has a deeply interesting article that he entitles 
‘New Lamps for Old.” Primed with his classical learn- 
% he Ends himself in Central India, and there all his 
leaniing, even to the entanglements of Grimm’s Law, 

■ itself reduplicated in the experience of the natives 
thtTt. India, indeed, provides a good deal of the interest 
a ‘ta Cornhill , for Major MacMunn and Sir E. C. 
r ° x °oth write on Indian subjects Miss Emily Bucking- 
r,aa writes upon the discovery of Edmund Kean by Mr. 
^0'. sometime headmaster of Harrow, in her article 
Fcund—An Actor! ” Good stories are to be found in 
tvftr's Magazine, but one of the best things is a 
1 by Mr. Newell Wardle, on “The People of the 
: j n which he deals with the recent discovery of 

1 ^logical remains in Arkansas 


The Theatre 

More Holiday Plays 

T 3 E producers of pantomime seem to have been 
Particularly happy this year in choosing just the 
* j thing that happens to suit their various theatres. 

; jr Sample, to take only the central houses, the per- 
T* Dces at Drury Lane, the Lyceum, and Princes 
‘ftbury Avenue) can be seen by all without any 
** the twice-told tale. 

THE LYCEUM. 

** * ^r. Walter and Mr. F. Melville have evidently 
leais ^ ve5 tta task of presenting a pantomime that 
a Pp?il to the popular sense of fun and lavish 
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decoration. “The Forty Thieves,” as written by Mr. 
Maurice, gives excellent opportunities to an enormous 
company enlisted, largely, from the gayest of the music- 
halls. Thus Miss Daisy James is a Ganem with some 
already well-known songs, and such famous people as 
Little Zola, Mr. Johnnie Schofield, Mr. Dave O’Toole, 
Miss Lily Long, the Three Comerfords, and many others 
keep the broadly comic side of the entertainment at a 
merry pitch. There is, of course, a very comic donkey. 

A general air of the music-hall jollity plus some big and 
splendid scenes reigns now at the Lyceum, where a 
popular pantomime at popular prices is sure of popular 
patronage. 

THE PRINCES. 

Although belonging to the same managers and carried 
on for somewhat the same sort of public, this theatre 
offers a different, if equally gorgeous, entertainment. But 
the fact which gives distinction to the production is the 
appearance of Miss Elise Craven as n Cinderella.” This 
actress has developed from the rather over-strained child 
of other days into a charming artist and clever dancer. 

In the beautiful environment provided at the Princes she 
gives a delightful performance, in which she is supported 
by a very merry and competent company. 

MATINEES AT THE STRAND. 

Mr. Louis Meyer has made one of his clever adven¬ 
tures here, and gives us a delightful vaudeville with the 
cheery title of “ Nicely, Thanks” In this collection of 
light humour and gay songs two companies—a little in 
the manner of the Follies, of course—entertain enormous 
audiences every afternoon. The Scamps and the Tatlers 
are led on by Mr. Wolseley Charles and Mr. Louis Rihll 
to indulge in all sorts of amusing burlesque and lively 
caricature. It is the sort of performance that is always 
changing its fun but always remains amusing, bright, 
and laughable, so that one can go again and again with- 
out a hint of boredom. 

CHILDREN AND DANCES AT THE COURT. 

Miss Margaret Morris’s programme here is arranged 
with infinite skill. Firstly, there is the little ballet bv 
Miss Dora Bright, “ Monday’s Child,” in which the 
seven days of the week, assisted by a little boy as a 
lover, an irate mistress for the hard-working Thursday s 
child, and a charming chorus, dance through the old 
nursery rhyme in the most graceful and simplest manner. 
This happy idea is followed by a selection of dances by 
Miss Morris and the children she has made so completely 
at home, so easy and so beautiful on the stage. The 
selection is made from some thirty examples, and 
changed each day. Such pieces as Heller’s “The 
Student and the Sprite ” and Mendelssohn’s “ Scarf 
Dance ” have been seen recently at the Kingswav 
Theatre, and are welcomed again with great applause. 
They are indeed delicate and delicious things filled with 
the spirit and beauty of youth. These are followed by 
Mr. Halcott Glover’s “Old People Young Again” 
played by Miss Morris. Mr. Mark Hannam, and Mr. 
Fraser Outram with considerable skill. 
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No doubt the play is open to criticism; it misses 
being quite the mystic, fantastic comedy it might have 
been, but in an afternoon’s entertainment so filled with 
poetic charm all severity or irony would be sadly out 
of place. Lastly, Miss Morris has arranged the ever 
welcome “ Cinderella ” as a ballet for her clever little 
dancers, and never have the characters appeared more 
gay, pathetic, or attractive than in this clever setting, 
which combines the beauty of stage effects with the 
simplicity and directness of lively childhood. Thus the 
afternoon ends with the most original and alluring of 
the many inventions of the accomplished lady who 
reigns for the time being at the Court. Children love 
to see children on the stage, and nowhere in London— 
Avith so many theatres to select from—can so fully 
satisfying a performance be seen. Never have we met 
quite as bewitching a Fairy Godmother as Iris Rowe, 
never such amusing and charming Ugly Sisters as those 
of Flossie Jolley and Naomi Hedge. All the characters 
are perfect in their particular and different ways, and 
the imps and fairies who float and glide throughout the 
ballet add a touch of lively beauty to a production 
which is as near perfection as anything we are likely 
to see this season. 

Egan Mew. 


At St. Stephen’s Shrine 

By A Regular Devotee. 

N Wednesday, 1st inst., we had a full-dress 
debate, the first for some time; it was 
on the new clause proposing to cut Ulster out 
of the Home Rule Bill Carson led off in a 
speech stifdiously moderate in tone, but in deadly 
earnest He has left his splendid practice to look after 
itself; he is not at all well, and has illness at home; 
yet he devotes day after day to leading the fight against 
the Bill with dogged obstinacy and devotion. He never 
gives way an inch, and to-day men said he was at the 
top of his form. Asquith recognised his sincerity in his 
reply, 'and until nearly the end the whole debate was 
on a high plane. He put a question which has since 
given cause for a good deal of surmise and speculation: 
*' If Home Rule were submitted to the electorate, and the 
electorate deliberately approved of it, would Ulster 
assent to that decision?” 

When it came to the time for Bonar Law to reply, 
you could see he was quite worked up. He spoke at 
the rate of over 200 words a minute, and tapped the 
box in a way that is unusual with him. If the Govern¬ 
ment would submit the Bill to the country, and the 
country was in favour of Home Rule, he would not in 
any way encourage the resistance of Ulster. Indeed, 
that is the whole Unionist case ; the cause of the trouble 
is because the question has never been submitted to the 
electorate. The Leader of the Opposition referred to 
the hate that existed between the Nationalists and the 
Unionists in Ireland, and he firmly believed that the 
loyalists would rather be ruled by a foreign country than 
by Nationalists. Then the fat was in the fire. The 


Ulstermen cheered, and the Ministerialists counter- 
cheered. They thought this a blazing indiscretion on 
the part of the Unionist Leader, and when Churchill 
rose to conclude the debate there was an evil smile on - * "s 
his face. Someone said he looked a little like Brad- : 

1 laugh, and I could see what was meant. No one 
exasperates the Unionists like Winston, but I think they .. 
were very unwise in not giving him a fair hearing to¬ 
night. When they allowed him to speak, he damaged 
his own case all the time. He twisted Bonar Law’s 
speech into a declaration that Ulster would prefer to be -- 
annexed by Germany. v. : 

Winterton, ever a stormy-petrel, or rather stork, was ^ _• 
up in a minute. “ What right have you to mention Gei- sz : 
many?” The Speaker asked the noble lord not to 
interrupt, so Winterton turned it into a point of order. 

M Is not the reference by the First Lord of the ; 
Admiralty deliberately provocative and calculated to 
cause ill-feeling between this country and Germany?” . 
The Speaker took no notice, and Winston proceeded 
to pour oil on the flames, saying that Bonar Law be- . , 
lieved that persons in Ulster, with whom he sympathised 
so much that he was prepared to go and assist them 
in rebellion, would, rather than accept the Constitution 

under the British Crown that this Bill gave- Here 

he was utterly drowned under shouts of “ Under Red¬ 
mond, not under the Crown!” 

James Craig said “ such misrepresentations were con* . 
temptible.” Winston retorted that he might be angry 
if he valued the opinion of the hon. and gallant gentle¬ 
man, but he didn’t Winston reminded the House that • 
there must be a general election before the Irish Parlia¬ 
ment could commit any act of oppression or injury, and 
wound up with the amazing suggestion that, if the 
Unionists came back to power, they could easily cut 
Ulster out by means of a fresh Bill. 

Men shouted reminders that Asquith had said that ; 
“ that would kill Home Rule” and “ Why not do it now ? 
The debate that had commenced on such a high leve 
degenerated into a fierce altercation which very neaih 
led to serious disturbance; but the bell struck, th< 
division was called, and the Government won by jus 
under a hundred, which result was received with cheer 
and counter-cheers. 

After the storm, the calm. Thursday was as dull a 
ditch-water. Members gossiped in the Lobby, an 
Unionists condemned the Daily Mail , although the 
laughed heartily at “ F. C. G.’s ” amusing cartoon i 
the Westminster of Bonar Law looking with surpris 
at a smoking bombshell marked “ Ashton-under-Ly® . 
Speech,” and saying, “ I thought it was an egg I Wd 
There seemed to be general approval of Lord Derby 
speech in Lancashire, when he quoted the proverb th< 
silence was golden at the present moment. 

The utmost loyalty to Bonar Law prevails on all side 
I have not heard a word against him, either by tr 
extreme Free Fooders or the advanced Tariff Re form'-r 
All agree to give him time to review the position. 

There were a lot of amendments as to safeguard 
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bat they were all swept away, George Wyndham object¬ 
ing to Birrell’s incurable levity. 

On Friday we again met at the uncomfortable hour 
of ij. Last week the Radicals tried to steal the 
cathedrals, and now they want all the border parishes 
which are partly in England There are twenty of such 
parishes, and the acreage of them is more in England 
than Wales. Why should parishes thoroughly English 
a sentiment and population be disestablished at the 
will of Nonconformity ? Llewelyn Williams gave us a 
lecture on English history, proving that England had 
never conquered Wales; indeed, as a matter of fact, 
according to him, Wales had conquered England. 
Whitley, the Chairman, pulled him up more than once 
ior irrelevancy. We were beaten by 148, a larger 
majority than should have been possible; but the divi- 
came earlier than was expected. 

jotmg Gladstone, who is always listened to with 
-jnous interest, begged that the half-and-half parishes 
longing either to English churches or Welsh ones 
be referred to the Welsh Commissioners to 
certain their wishes and determine whether they 
be disestablished or not 

Hcobouse, on behalf of the Government, objected. 
c ^iaple the Bill was the geographical area of Wales, 
besides, the principle of local option had been 
Stated with considerable force by hon. members 
'tfite as being applicable in this connection. So this 
* is beaten, and then the Government proposed to 
M the Bill by leaving out the names of the proposed 
1 Commissioners. As a matter of fact, there was a 
about getting first-class men to act at this 
Ellis Griffiths confessed—he was gracious 
to say— that one should be a Churchman. 

(Ah Boscawen, a fiery Welsh Churchman, called 
* an outrage. Why were not all Churchmen ? Enemies 
‘ ^ (Ach might be appointed and do further injury. 
Cecil roundly accused the Government of being 
to approach some of their Welsh Radical sup¬ 
ers who were looking for jobs. 

;* c Keana ^clared he had asked no one, and not been 
^ by anyone. He promised that the House should 
opportunity of discussing the names before it 
*j^ Wrt b final control of the Bill. Rawlinson, from 
’^% e i regarded the Home Secretary's guarantee 
" iCv *tely valueless, whilst Wolmer said the Govern- 
'ere frightened to give the names because he 
fey would not command confidence. After the 
Home Secretary at the Education 
the Opposition were not prepared to give him 
cheque. But it was all to no purpose. Argu- 
> arc 00 avail against the guillotine, and Clauses 
!' ^ 12 were passed, leaving 33 amendments 

: finely undiscussed. j 

he annoyance of everybody, the House did not 
t 5 * l 5 » and many lost their week-end trains, and 
^ added to the inconvenience was that there were 
1 ^ ** ^ about, owing to the strike. 

I ft® the answers to the questions put by Lord Bal- 
^ CT1 Monday, it is dear that it will be a considerable | 
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time before the lawyers have decided whether Sir Stuart 
Samuel ought to vacate his seat or not. There is a 
large school of thinkers who are base enough to believe 
this is done deliberately. Later, we discussed how the 
disestablished and disendowed Church is to be put upon 
her feet again. Nonconformists having worked their 
wicked will upon it, declared with one accord that they 
had not the slightest wish or intention to dictate how 
Church people should manage their own affairs after 
they had been divorced from the State and robbed of 
their alimony; but the Bill—like all Bills drawn by 
this Government—is deplorably slovenly in detail. It 
declares with delightful vagueness that the Bishops, the 
clergy, and laity should meet and reconstitute them¬ 
selves. Mr. Murray Macdonald, a Nonconformist 
Radical, wanted to know who were " the laity/' Were 
they communicants or those baptised ? Could the 
Bishops be trusted to make the meeting thoroughly 
representative? The Radicals said there would be no 
difficulty; there was none when the Irish Church was 
disestablished, but it was pointed out that the Irish 
Church was a separate entity, whilst Wales was an in¬ 
tegral part of the Church of England. If you decline 
to put a definition of the laity into the Bill, what would 
happen if Welshmen who were not Churchmen got in 
and had a go at Church building? “Oh!” said Brynmor 
Jones, “you can rely upon Nonconformists not inter¬ 
fering.” Laurence Hardy wanted to know who was to 
have the definite legal authority to recommend a scheme 
to the Synod. Churchmen naturally wanted the Con¬ 
vocation and the House of Laymen to make the regula¬ 
tions; but this did not suit the Government The 
Church of England was still established and endowed, 
and, if they resumed authority in “Wales, where was the 
Bill and what had it done? “You must begin some¬ 
where/* said Joynson Hicks. He put the case in a nut¬ 
shell—or, rather, in an eggshell—by saying it is the 
old conundrum of the hen and the egg—which came 
first? “I will ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer,” 
he went on, with a twinkle in his eye, “ because he is 
an authority on hens”; but the robber of roosts was 
not to be drawn. 

Anson pointed out that there seemed to be two bodies 
contemplated. Duke said the Bill was quite unintelligible 
on the point Lord Robert Cecil said, “ You must either 
define the laity or leave it to the Convocation ”; but 
it was all to no purpose. The amendment was lost, and 
a crop of litigation, as is the case with the Shops Act 
and many others, may be the result. From a sordid 
point of view, all lawyers ought to bless the Government. 

If the Irish House of Commons, which obviously 
will have a large Nationalist majority, has a difference 
with the Senate, which is supposed to be more 
Unionist in tone, the two bodies will add themselves 
together and divide on the question. 

On Tuesday Hildred Carlile, the quiet and deter¬ 
mined M.P. for Mid-Herts, made a capital speech in 
moving an amendment to increase the Senate to 100 
with a view to equalising matters. The boasted safe- 
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guard in the Senate was a sham. Birrell, however, 
would not budge, so it was defeated. 

The rest of the evening was devoted to proportional 
representation. The Bill presents a fine opportunity 
to try another experiment in the endeavour to give 
minorities a chance of representation. John Stuart 
Mill and other Radical philosophers have tried many 
plans, but all have failed in practice. The House was 
lazy and drowsy; all interest has gone out of the fight, 
so far as the House of Commons is concerned; and 
we listened to Mond as he expounded his theory. 

The isolated Unionists in the South and West of 
Ireland ought to have half a chance of representation. 
Redmond saw no harm in it. It had a fine flavour of 
generosity about it; so finally Asquith agreed to a 
strictly limited amendment to give proportional repre¬ 
sentation in some areas for three years as an experi¬ 
ment. It will be interesting to see how many Unionists 
will be returned under this system. 

People gossiped in the Lobby about Ginnell’s daring 
in mentioning names in connection with the Dublin 
Crown Jewels Scandal and Bottomley’s ingenuity in 
not disclosing the name of the hooded M.P. supposed 
to be connected with the Eastbourne murder. 


Notes and News 


experiences, entitled “ The War in Thrace.” This will 
tell of the events which led up to the war, of the mobili¬ 
sation of the Turkish army, of the fateful Battle of Lulu 
Burgas, of the retreat of the Turks on Chataldja, and 
of the desperate efforts made by Abdullah Pasha to 
rally his scattered forces until the Bulgarian advance 
came to a standstill. The volume will contain photo¬ 
graphs taken by the author and others, also details which 
could not be telegraphed — partly on account of the 
Turkish censorship. It will be published at the end of 
January; in London by Mr. William Heinemann, and 
in New York by Messrs George H. Doran and Com¬ 
pany. 
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Mr. Elkin Mathews asks us to state that he has now 
moved from Vigo Street to larger and more convenient 
premises at 4, Cork Street, six doors from Bond 
Street, W. 

The United South African Register for 1913 has just 
made its appearance, and is more bulky than ever. It 
has evidently established itself as the most up-to-date 
directory of South Africa, and is indispensable to all 
desirous of cultivating a trade with this growing Colony. 
Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston and Co., Ltd., are the 
publishers. 

The Musical Standard , the oldest musical weekly in 
England, is making a bold bid for popularity to cele¬ 
brate its fifty-first year of issue, by reducing its price 
from twopence to one penny weekly. The paper, more¬ 
over, will be considerably enlarged and generally im¬ 
proved in appearance, etc. A special feature of interest 
to musicians, professional and amateur, will be a series 
of competitions calculated to advance the study of the 
classics, for which a number of prizes will be awarded. 
Several well-known writers will contribute special articles 
to the new issues on the following subjects: Piano, 
Organ, Violin, Voice, iEsthetics and general musical 

topics. A special number has been prepared to give an 
idea of the scope of the new venture, and can be had 
post free on application to the Office, 83, Charing Cross 
Road, London, W.C. 

Mr. Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett, the only correspondent 
during the Turkish War who had the good fortune to 
be present at the Battle of Lulu Burgas, and who was 
with the Turkish troops at the time of the disastrous 
retreat on the Chataldja lines, is writing a book of his 


Among the recent acquisitions of the Department of 7* 
Architecture and Sculpture in the Victoria and Albert ^ r 
Museum, the following, which have lately been placed ~ :fr ’ 
on exhibition, are of particular interest*.—A recumbent - -' 3 
effigy of a knight in Reigate stone painted, gilt and deco- , _ 

rated with gesso, purchased from the Lesnes Abbey " 

Excavation Committee of the Woolwich Archaeological 
Society with the consent of the Governors of Christ's ^ 
Hospital, the owners of the freehold. This figure, which ‘ ‘y.:* . 
may be identified as commemorating a knight of the De ^ 
Lucy family, is an admirable example of an English 
monumental effigy of the London school, dating from ’ 7 • 
about 13 201340. Three boldly designed capites and ^' ^ ‘ 
one shaft of transitional type, dating from the end of . 
the 12th century, were purchased from the same site. 

Two candle-bearing angels of carved limewood by the ^ 
great Franconian sculptor Tilmann Riemenschneider . 

(b. about 1468, d. 1531) were bought out of the funds ' 
bequeathed by the late Captain H. B. Murray, and a 
small and exquisitely finished group in wood of the • 
lamentation over the dead Christ, the work of a sculptor . 
of the Middle Rhine district in the first half of the 16th 
century. Besides acquisitions by purchase, the Depart* ~ 

ment has been presented by Miss S. Mary Forbes with a ' 

life-sized terra-cotta group of a mother nursing her baby, 
by Jules Dalou (b. 1838, d. 1902). This is exhibited in ' • : 

a recess of the entrance hall immediately to the left of - 
the main entrance. ^ v f . 
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Imperial and Foreign Affairs 

By Lancelot Lawton. 

* 

THE PEACE DEADLOCK. % ; 

T HE Peace Conference has taken the course which . • 
from the outset shrewd observers of the situation 
prophesied to be inevitable. After considerable bar- ‘ . 
gaining of a character somewhat resembling that em* 
ployed by merchants in Oriental bazaars, the real point 
at issue has at last been revealed, and the world is not 
at all surprised to find that it is centred in the future 
possession of Adrianople. That the plenipotentiaries 
were fully cognisant of the fact that the success 01 
otherwise of the negotiations were solely dependent 
upon a decision being arrived at as to the ownership of . 
this city cannot for a moment be doubted. It is no less 
apparent from their tactics in the council chamber that 
both parties have relied upon the good offices of the 
Powers to extricate them from the difficulty. 
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We cannot forget that, when the proceedings afc St. 
James's Palace opened, Europe was more or less a house 
divided against itself. It is no exaggeration to say that 
Austria and Servia were then pointing bayonets at each 
other, and only the thrust of the arm was required to 
precipitate the shedding of blood. In the background 
stood Russia, who, with her sinister preparations for 
war, might have been likened to a man of sullen coun¬ 
tenance contemplating an act of sudden violence. More¬ 
over, there were rumours abroad that Austria, with 
malicious intent, was urging Turkey to continue hostili¬ 
ties. Was it, in ail the circumstances, to be wondered 
a: that the astute diplomatists of the Ottoman Empire, 
skilled as they are in the Oriental method of pitting 1 
ooe Power against the other, hoped to be in a position | 
to make capital out of the manifest discord of Europe ? 

But the noise of preparations for the coming of the 
dread Armageddon subsided, as it were, like the passing 
of harmless summer thunder. Around a conference 
table in Downing Street there assembled the Ambassa¬ 
dors of the Great Powers, and, as is customary when 
sc meet together and frankly discuss their disagree¬ 
ments. the atmosphere began to clear. At first little 
*1$ expected of this hastily improvised instrument. For 
ia: very reason the diplomatists set out upon their task 
ader conditions favourable to calm and candid delibera- 
t»Q For, freed as they were from the strain of having 
to live up to the expectations of an optimistic public 
opinion, unaffected by those stately surroundings which 
tuve imparted undue solemnity to the exclusion of sense 
at other similar gatherings of historic memory—notably 
the Berlin Conference—and unrestricted by the necessity 
to insist that accomplished fact should be distorted to 
ht to antediluvian formula, they have been able to 
>peak their minds freely as men of vision and of reason. 

Before any meeting took place, Sir Edward Grey 
cautiously announced that the assembly was to be non- 
-omunttai and informal, and it therefore becomes appa- 
^ that the success already achieved has surpassed 
‘he most confident hopes of the world’s diplomatists. 

delicate question of an outlet for Servia on the 
Adriatic coast was promptly settled in a statesmanlike 
and thus an issue which had spread wide the 
fl d that any day mighi dawn to find Europe at war 
bally removed from the region of controversy. 

remained, then, before the Powers two cx- 
*** difficult tasks—the first, to employ their good 
so as to bring about peace between Turkey and < 
* e Allies; the second, to arrive at some decision c-s I ; 
0 ;** txmndaries of Albania, the new State that is to 

* XTn ra to the world This last problem is one having 

c bearing upon the peace of Europe, for so long j 
• remains unsolved the frontiers of Austria and 1 
Ussa continue to be lined with bayonets. I 1 

Arid here, perhaps, we may be justified in hazarding 

* P^phecv as to the course of future events. Before 

50 however, it is necessary to emphasise that 
1 * a!, uho ar e intimately acquainted with the situa- 
n now to be true—no single Power in Europe desires 
a d the present stage, and more than one Power, if 1 
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. for no other consideration than those involved in 
i financial and internal questions, is unprepared for war. 
When we arrive at the conclusion that, without excep¬ 
tion, all the issues engaging the attention of diplomacy 
are capable of a solution, if such be honestly desired, 
then the final opinion is not unwarranted that the immi¬ 
nence of a European war docs not enter the category 
of reasonable possibilities. So far, to employ language 
peculiarly Japanese, “the programme has been carried 
out as prearranged.” 

In spite of the fact that the Peace negotiations have 
reached that stage which for ominous purpose has been 
termed “ suspension,” there is no doubt that the deadlock 
contemplated as a preliminary to the next measure, 
pressure from the Powers, has arisea That the Powers 
will exert this pressure seems to be now a foregone 
conclusioa Consequently the second part of “the 
programme as prearranged M is about to be carried out. 
The side of the scales into which European diplomacy 
will throw its weight is equally clear. Turkey will be 
persuaded—or, to be more accurate, bidden—to surren¬ 
der Adrianople, a citadel which, if all accounts are to be 
believed, cannot long delay capitulatioa But pro¬ 
vision will rightly be made for the retention and proper 
protection of the sacred places within the Holy City of 
Thrace. The Adrianople question decided, in the sense 
which I have indicated, there is left another source 
of friction arising from the demands of the Allies that 
an indemnity shall be paid. Here the firm stand which 
the Turks have taken in regard to Adrianople will serve 
them in good stead. Whatever views may be enter¬ 
tained as to the exact degree of moral progress made 
by the world within recent years, there can be no doubt 
that public opinion would severely condemn the renewal 
of the war for monetary considerations. It was, let us 
recall, this fear of public opinion that induced the 
Japanese to forego an indemnity in their peace 
negotiations with Russia at Portsmouth. The 

Allies therefore will be well advised in graciously 
yielding on this point; and we may assure 

them that they will gain in another direction, and one 
of far greater importance to them as States on the 
threshold of national ambition—the esteem of the world, 
with the attendant advantages to be derived from access 
to the coffers of the world. 

Before concluding this article, and while at the same 
time requesting the reader to bear in mind the con¬ 
siderations already set forth, the writer would like to 
give a brief summary, derived from authoritative 
sources, of the position taken up by both sides. The 
Turkish delegates, ignoring for the moment the fact that 
the question of an indemnity remains to be discussed, 
declare that the Allies have permitted no basis for dis¬ 
cussion ; that, in short, from the outset the Conference 
has been futile because their antagonists, having pre¬ 
sented their terms, insisted upon the unreserved accept¬ 
ance of these terms. To the suggestion that they have 
taken no account of the accomplished facts arising out 
of the war, they reply that they have ceded the vast 
territory of Macedonia, have relinquished valuable 
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rights in Crete, and are prepared for the rectification of 
the Turco-Bulgarian frontier. Moreover, they urge 
that altogether apart from the circumstance that 
Adrianople still flies the Crescent flag, the abandon¬ 
ment of that city would mean surrendering the key to 
Constantinople, that in the future it would place their 
capital at the mercy of Bulgaria, and that, in effect, it 
would imply that they had been driven out of Europe. 
They contend that their retention in Europe as a terri¬ 
torial factor is essential for the maintenance of the 
European equilibrium. Beneath these arguments lies 
the truth that no Ottoman Government that consented 
to cede Adrianople could survive; and also it is not 
inconceivable that resistance at this stage is a 
manoeuvre anticipatory of the raising of the indemnity 
question. It is here that European diplomacy may 
assist Turkish embarrassment. Public opinion in the 
Ottoman Empire might be expected to yield to the logic 
presented by pressure from the Powers, where it would 
refuse tamely to submit to what might be considered the 
humiliation involved in compliance with the peremptory 
demands of the Allies. In the meantime, hoping to 
make the best out of a forlorn situation, it pleases the 
Ottoman diplomatists to refer to the incontestable fact 
that the Powers, who at one time expressed their de¬ 
termination to uphold the status quo , have in the hour of 
trial turned their backs upon them. 

The case of the Balkan Allies is short and concise. 
They contend that the Sultan and his advisers should 
have contemplated the contingency of the present situa¬ 
tion at the moment when the order was given to the 
Turkish armies to advance against “Our little neigh¬ 
bours.” They assert that while Adrianople may be 
the key to Constantinople, it is beyond dispute that the 
citadel is so situated geographically that without its 
cession the peace and security of Bulgaria cannot be 
assured; in any case, they argue that Adrianople is 
doomed to an early capitulation. To the statement of 
the Turks that they have already ceded vast territories, 
the Allies attach the reservation that these are 
diminished by reason of the decision of the Powers to 
take Albania from them. 
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MOTORING 


T HE wide-spread dissatisfaction amongst private 
motorists at the vagaries of the R.A.C. during 
the last twelve months seems to be rapidly growing in 
intensity, and it is evident that in the near future the 
Club will have to face organised opposition on a serious 
scale and from quarters which it will be impossible for the 
Committee to ignore. Even the Motor , the most widely- 
circulated and influential organ of the motor press, has 
now openly joined the ranks of the malcontents, and asks, 
“ in all seriousness and with deliberation,” whether the 
Royal Automobile Club is not losing its hold upon motor¬ 
ists. “ There is no gainsaying the fact,” says our contem¬ 
porary, “ that there is a growing feeling among the 
rank and file of motorists that too little is being done 
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to preserve their interests, and that what is being done 
is too long-drawn-out and intangible.” The specific 
charges against the Club are that it is apathetic and 
indifferent where the interests of the private motorist 
are concerned, and that its actions and policy are more 
or less dictated by the trade influence which has crept 
into its ranks and which is also represented externally 
by the Society of Motor Manufacturers and Traders— 
the powertul organisation of motor car, tyre, and acces¬ 
sory makers which is now almost on a par with the 
American Trusts to all intents and purposes. This, of 
course, is diametrically opposed to the real function for 
which the Club was founded, and for which it still 
ostensibly exists, namely, the promotion of the interests 
of the private motorist. 

As an instance of apathy on the part of the Club 
may be mentioned the pressing petrol question, to find 
a solution of which the so-called Petrol Committee 
was constituted. The practical achievements of this - 
committee so far are absolutely nil, and still the p 

44 enquiry,” as the Motor remarks, 44 drags on its 
weary course like the famous case of 4 Jarndyce and 
Jarndyce;’ ” and then there are the taxation anomalies 
and the home-produced fuel question, both matters of 
vital importance to the motorist, respecting which the 
Club is doing little or nothing. Its extraordinary 
behaviour with regard to the tyre test is a matter of 
common knowledge, and it is principally this which 
has brought the general dissatisfaction to a focus. 

Until the direct charges of 44 trade influence” and 
prevarication levelled against the Club in this con¬ 
nection are refuted—of which there seems no likelihood 
whatever—the 44 premier motoring organization of the 
world” stands self-condemned in the eyes of all 
observers. 

The taxicab strike which commenced last week still .j 
continues at the time of writing, and one is tempted to 
hope that it will do so indefinitely. If the emoluments 
of the drivers are really so small as they are repre- ; 
sented to be by the men themselves and their trade 
union officials, the strikers are entitled to the public 
sympathy; but there is considerable doubt on this 
point, as it is quite impossible to secure trustworthy 
data as to the amount received by the men in the form 
of gratuities from their 44 fares,” and it is difficult to 
believe that they could have been so apparently content 
with their professed weekly earnings under the old 
order of things. In any case, however, the absence of 
more than half of them from the London streets has 
been an unmitigated boon to the pedestrian, and seems 
to have caused very little inconvenience to anybody. 

In order to complete the fusion of the businesses of 
S. F. Edge, Limited, and D. Napier & Son, Limited, it 
has become necessary, in conformity with the Com¬ 
panies’ (Consolidation) Act, for the first-mentioned to 
go into voluntary liquidation, the fusion being effected 
by Messrs. Napier purchasing the whole of the assets of 
Messrs. Edge, Limited, upon terms acceptable to the 
shareholders of the latter. All the liabilities and con¬ 
tracts of S. F. Edge, Limited, will be taken over and 
discharged by Messrs. Napier, and the sales department 
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of the united businesses will be carried on as heretofore 
at 14, New Burlington Street. There will be no 
alterations either in the staff or the organization, except 
sach as may be necessary to give customers the full 
advantages which will accrue from the union in one 
Company of the manufacturing and sales departments 
of Napier cars. 

At the last meeting of the International Association 
of Recognised Automobile Clubs the following perform¬ 
ances by a 15.9 h.p. Sunbeam car were passed as world’s 
records:—900 miles record, 1,000 miles record, 1 2 hours 
record, and 13 hours record. The Brooklands records 
established during 1912 are given by the Brooklands 
Automobile Racing Club as follows:—Class B—Arrol 
Johnston, one hour to six hours, and 50 miles to 300 
□lies; Class E—Sunbeam, one hour to thirteen hours, 
id 100 miles to 1,000 miles; Vauxhall, 50 miles; 
Class J—Lorraine-Dietrich, one hour to six hours, and 
50 to 500 miles. 

It is announced that Mr. S. F. Edge has accepted the 
position of Chairman of the United Motor Industries, 
Ltd., the well-known motor accessory house in Poland 
Street, W., Mr. Rodakowski having resigned the chair¬ 
manship and taken up the post of Managing Director, 
h *as difficult to believe that Mr. Edge could have 
entirely severed his active participation in the motor 
industry in view of the pre-eminent position he has 
cccupied in it from the beginning, and no great surprise 
*nll therefore be felt at the announcement. The Poland 
$ lr *t firm is to be congratulated on having secured 
the co-operation of a motorist of such business acumen 
in J unrivalled practical experience. 

R. B. H. 


Io the Temple of Mammon 

Ih* City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial 
^eries by return of post if correspondents enclose a 
'-wiped addressed envelope. Such queries must be sent 
D the City Offices, 15, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 

I 1 *ould appear that the Allies have come to terms 
*itb Turkey. Perhaps all the opponents think dis- 
^etion safest For they do not know what the future 

* - brino- fnr+U TL._• _____1_» In 


wig forth. There is a nasty unspoken thought in 
Rind of all of us that prevents us from being confi- 
L cannot help feeling that the peace practically 
ingfd between the small Powers is but the calm that 
^ before a big storm. France is uneasy. The big 
e 1 fancier loan, in spite of prodigious advertise- 
and great preparation, has not gone well. The 
* °pe arc hoarding. They do not believe the stories of 

p J 4 new issues arc not successful. The British 
FUSl ^ as as k°d f° r debentures upon the British 
ia Electric Railway—a very reasonable demand, 
litiRtST k* a should attract the public. The name of 
0 ; A r . ou,d draw money for the Alto Parana. Some 
‘bt ,Un ^ c °ropames have been very successful, and 
; a ^ C or *kich funds are now required has made profits 

Those wh* 1 P 16 ^ antan Copra Co. is a long shot. 
Lev ar . t0 ,oc k U P their money for six years, and 
i-ifcadii cv; ’ subscribe. The project is honest. The 
company looks attractive as a small gamble, but 
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the Eastern Development Co. would seem a hopeless en¬ 
terprise mainly because insufficient cash has been pro¬ 
vided. To develop such schemes many hundreds of 
thousands will be needed. The Kansas Terminal, with 
its formidable list of guarantors, seems as safe as any¬ 
thing can be. Indeed, many people look upon these 
Terminal Bonds, of which one block has already been 
placed on the London market, as the soundest investment 
in the United States. But a guarantee is only a paper 
asset after all, and 1 should like something more substan¬ 
tial, though 12 guarantees is carrying the thing rather 
far. Another very gilt-edged Yankee issue is the Libe¬ 
rian Bond, backed by every big firm in the States, and 
blessed by most of the Great Powers—and all done 
in order to catch the nigger vote in the United 
States ! 

IMoney has not grown much cheaper in spite of the 
turn of the year. Neither do I think that it will until all 
our alarms vanish. Gold has been hoarded in France, in 
Germany, in Austria, in Egypt, and in India. We 
control the gold output of the world; therefore we uphold 
a gold standard, but there are times when our policy 
appears expensive. It does so to-day. If the world 
grows much bigger and its trade improves in proportion 
we shall have to reconsider the currency question. There 
is not enough gold to go round. France and Russia hold 
huge hoards, and India sucks up gold like a sponge. We 
trade on a minimum quantity, thanks to our cheque sys¬ 
tem, but we often sail too close to the wind, and Ger¬ 
many habitually takes quite mad risks. If war came she 
would find her mistake. 

Foreigners are uninteresting. No change occurs, and 
no trade is done in any stocks except Peruvians and 
Tintos, which are the gambling counters of the market. 
Austria needs a new loan, but at the moment cannot find 
anyone to lend. She is now trying London. She failed 
in New York and in Paris, and there is no hope of either 
Berlin or St. Petersburg. Italy also must have cash, 
but all her arrangements have been completed, and we 
may expect the issue any week. Dozens of Russian rail¬ 
way loans must be made in Paris during the next few 
months, for huge railway schemes have been begun, 
japan would like to borrow, but the partial failure of her 
rice crop makes one more nail in the coffin of this ex¬ 
travagant little nation. If the crop fails again next 
season I can see nothing but default—unless, of course, 
she makes a dash on either India or China. 

Home Rails arc full of dividend and look very cheap. 
Some of the roads have done remarkably well. Great 
Central by some is promised a dividend on 1891 Prefer¬ 
ence. I think this too sanguine. But 1889 will get paid 
in full. The loss on the coal strike will prevent any 
bigger distribution. Midland has also had a splendid 
half-year and should pay the same dividend as last year 
on the Deferred. Great Northern Deferred will find their 
dividend cut—here the strike loss affects the position. The 
L. and N. W. R. shows a large increase in gross and may 
increase the dividend by one half per cent.—some say 
j per cent. Great Western has also had a good half- 
year and \ per cent, increase seems certain—perhaps 
more. North Eastern may have spent much on the re¬ 
cent strike, but will perhaps squeeze out an extra J per 
cent. Great Eastern has not done well, though some 
say an increase is assured. But I am not sanguine. 
Lancashire and Yorkshire have done moderately well and 
will pay A per cent. more. District has again improved, but 
L.B. and S.C. have had a poor half-year. South Western 
have done worse than any of the southern lines and must 
miss Scotter, for since he died the line has steadily de¬ 
teriorated. Even the despised South-Eastern and Chat¬ 
ham show better increases than L. and S. W. R., and 
perhaps the former will increase its dividend. Taken all 
round the gross return is splendid. But the wages bill 
will be high and the Insurance Act will cost a great deal. 
Coal, iron, steel and copper have all been high, so we 
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must not be too sanguine about the future. Yet I say 
that those who buy Home Rails to-day are buying sound 
five per cent, investments and can hardly lose money. 

Yankees got a bad shock when it was found that the 
Supreme Court upheld the Attorney’s decision. 1 see 
little in this and I should advise my readers to buy 
Unions. They are too cheap. Milwaukees have been 
bought, but the recent Reading decision is not now 
thought to be favourable. Southern Pacifies have also 
been sold. There is little “bull” account,and I thinkthetwo 
American Rails quite good purchases. The prosecution 
of the railroads and the politician is a species of black¬ 
mail, and the public, which for some time backed the poli¬ 
tician, is now turning round. It is said that Lawson 
having made a tour of the C.P.R. has begun a “bear” 
campaign. Not because he thinks the road rotten, but be¬ 
cause he finds it so good that he and his friends want to 
buy in. 

Rubber spurts, dies down, and then spurts again. The 
dealers inside say that they smell a small boom coming 
along in the cheap shares. But 1 do not see any cheap 
shares. The Braunston report was good, but at the price 
of £2 discounts the future by about two years. It 
is bad enough to buy shares that pay 10 per cent., but 
to buy to pay 10 per cent, in two years is madness. I 
must fall back upon my old favourites—Pataling, Cicely, 
Batu Caves, Bukit Rajah. 

Oil. —There is a serious revolt in Russia against the rig 
in the price of oil. Even the Vladikafkas Railway, which 
gets its traffic by carrying oil, cries out that it will have to 
use coal. The riggers will overdo the boom and a col¬ 
lapse may come. The Maikop Amalgamation was rushed 
through in the dead days of Christmas and the Stock 
Exchange is angry. It is bad policy to quarrel with the 
Stock Exchange. The Company has no chance of 
success, because only ^50,000 is set aside for working 
capital. 

Mines are not spoken about in the City. The only talk 
is of dredging. Spanish Goldfields is to dredge in Spain 
and all the Yankees have taken up land round Leon. The 
Siamese tin shares had a big jump. This is a good com¬ 
pany, though overvalued. Malayan Tin Is also good. 
Indeed all these tin and gold dredging shows are to be 
taken in hand this spring and w'e may get a boom. 
Honestly capitalised and carefully tested they should do 
well. 

Miscellaneous. —The Marconi circular had a bad effect 
on the market and more puffs had to be put in the papers. 
But the House does not like puffs. It smells a rat. The 
Marconi spoils a good case by over-insistence. A wild 
cat scheme called the Motor Owners* Petrol Combine is 
going to take advantage of the petrol strike. It should 
be carefully avoided. The Brunner Mond new issue will 
give holders in this fine industrial a handsome bonus, and 
the shares will be eagerly applied for. 

Raymond Radclyffe. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

INNER CIRCLES OF SOCIALISM. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Page 15, line 38, Jan. 4, 1912. 

Owing to my bad handwriting the printers have made 
one sentence of mine into nonsense. They have made 
me say : ** have a fatal habit of becoming prosperous ! ” 
It should have been “ fissiparous ! ” W. B. 


LEAGUE FOR THE DEFENCE OF THE CONSTI¬ 
TUTION AND THE UNION. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—I am in entire sympathy with the movement to 
defend the Constitution and with the suggestion of your 
correspondent that an appeal should be made to the 
Crown. It was in fact fairly obvious to any reflector at 


the time of the passing of the Parliament Bill that if the 
veto of the House of Lords was to be abolished the veto 
of the Crown must be revived, and that has been admitted 
by a Radical Member in a letter to the Times. Anvhow. 
it is not too much to assert that the Royal signature can 
scarcely be affixed against the consent of the Lords to bills 
to break up the Empire, to despoil the Church, and, 
above all, to log-roll the franchise in the interests of one 
party, without the gravest consequences. This is the 
plight to which undiluted “ Asquithism” has reduced us. 
Meanwhile our flag is flagrantly insulted in the House 
of Commons, and Mr. Lloyd George is kind enough to 
declare that “unless the English Church is very careful it 
will be her turn next” for disestablishment. This is the 
kind of vulgar bullying tyranny under which we are asked 
to sit down. Yours truly, 

London, W. Robert Chambers. 


BACON IS SHAKESPEARE. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—Your patience must be nearly exhausted by the 
Bacon-Shakespeare correspondence, cheered and enlight¬ 
ened as it is by the letters of Mr. Tom Jones and Prof. 
Hoar, obscured and depressed by the fanatical effusions 
from Carlton House Terrace, whose writer quotes largely, 
and boasts of his fine library. Might we not apply to 
him the saying of Festus to St. Paul: “Paul, thou art 
beside thyself; much learning doth make thee mad”? 
This note is only to protest once more against the un¬ 
speakable folly and bad taste in describing William 
Shakespeare as “the illiterate, drunken clown of Strat¬ 
ford.” Susannah, eldest daughter of Shakespeare, wife 
of Dr. Hall of Stratford, died in July 1649, and was 
buried in Stratford Church near her immortal father. 
The first four lines of the inscription above her gr^ve are 
these :— 

“ Witty above her Sexe, but that’s not all, 

Wise to Salvation was good Mistress Hall, 
Something of Shakespeare was in that, but this 
Wholly of him with whom she’s now in blisse. ” 

How does Sir Edwin Durning-Lawrence accommodate 
such a sentiment, and very many others of the same kind, 
with his elegant phrase? 1 am, Sir, yours truly, 

James R. Fergusson. 
Bordlands, West Linton, Peeblesshire. 

Dec. 31, 1912. 

BACON AND SHAKESPEARE. A CHALLENGE. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—Baconians have never read Bacon, or they would 
find in the “Advancement of Learning, Book II, Chap¬ 
ter iv, a complete refutation of their theory. Bacon here 
gives his views on Poetry. Let us take them in det ail: 

HORLICK’S 
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ALL AGES. 
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1. He divides poetry into Epic, Dramatic, and Alle¬ 
gorical. He does not even consider Lyric or Emotional 
Poetry. So he cannot be the author of Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets— the most wonderful Lyric Poems in the world. 

2. He says that the chief function of the Drama is to 
show irs a world where the wicked are always punished, 
3fld the good always rewarded, and thus comfort us in 
adversity. This is exactly what we do not find in “Lear,” 
"Othello,” or “Romeo and Juliet.” 

3. He considers the only functions of poetry to be 
purely utilitarian. Poetry conveys moral teaching in a 
palatable form— it is the jam that conceals the medicine. 

It puts history into rhyme, and so enables the budding 
politician to remember it more easily. Even so the Cam¬ 
bridge freshman learns his Paley—or did. Fancy a 
supreme artist like Shakespeare writing in this strain ! 

In precisely the same way, we may see in Bacon’s “Essay 
of Love,” convincing proof that he could not have written 
"Romeo and Juliet.” Bacon’s Essays are the pro¬ 
udest study in cynicism in the world. 

Sow this reduces Sir Edwin Durning-Lawrence to an 
awkward plight. For it is obvious that either Bacon did 
sit write "Lear,” “Othello,” and the Sonnets, or he did 
not write the “Advancement of Learning” and the Es- 
mvs. 1 challenge him to tell us which solution he ad¬ 
vances, or to reconcile the discrepancies. But I think, 
like a sensible man, he will be prudent and ignore the 
challenge. 1 am, etc., H. G. Rawlinson. 

Poona, Dec. 1, 191a. 


WON IS SHAKESPEARE, SHAKESPEARE IS 
MOX, or, TWEEDLEDUM AND TWEEDLEDEE, 
TWEEDLEDEE AND TWEEDLEDUM. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—After all, in the words of Bacon himself, “This 
cisease requireth rather rest than any other cure.” I 
Sir, yours faithfully, 

H. Lonsdale. 

Da*na, the Ridgway, Sutton, Surrey. 

THE PEARL OF THE EAST. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,-In your issue for November 9 (p. 607), in a re- 
v>ev of the above-named novel, you state that, “It is 
^congruous to suppose that a jungle had overgrown the 
‘aoent cities of Kandy in a hundred years, while the 
city of Ligri was found clear and clean,” etc. 
kndy is not an ancient city. It was only built when 
^ Smtelese were driven to the hills by foreign invaders 

* roe fourteenth centiy-y a.d., and has been continuously 
^bited ever since. So the “jungle” has not had a 

over-growing it. And why cities ? Probably 

• rtviewer is thinking of Anuradhapura—quite a dif- 

*atter, though doubtless it is all the same to 
England. Sigiuya (Lion’s Rock) is not a city, 
k j un gle can’t grow out of bare rock, 

^P*mocnenon which surprises your reviewer is not so 
• ■ttjdlou 5 . As a matter of fact, the place was 
. aic-g but “dear and clean” when the Archaeological 

Y l00k il hand. 

toriJ* 0 ?* htt r °duce Oriental colour into their 
«*hv don't they trouble to get it right? Not long 

R*ia *»u IV0V e- The Raja’s People,” we had a 

anattdft* X’W) name, praying in Hindustani to an 
j uc ^ha m a Dravidian temple. (The last touch 
3^. . °. an obliging illustrator.) The “chorus of 
brit arr/* 7 **? 5 '' proclaimed the book as “a singu- 
'ip n \ e P ,ct ure of Indian life.” In a recent novel, 

Rajaeianif C hy Mrs. Tippetts, a Hindu 

4 wm c M* t S Praise be to Allah !” at short intervals. 

in p r ma ^ es mistakes not a tithe as 
Enelarwi fr. trig . becomes the butt of every paper in 

e tT hs - 1 am - etc - 

3 » H. G. Rawlinson. 


ROSSETTI’S TOMB. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir, Mr. Algernon Ashton’s letter drawing attention 
to the condition of Ford Madox-Brown’s marble monu¬ 
ment to Rossetti in Birchington churchyard, at the same 
time solves a mystery. 

Mr. W. M. Rossetti, to whom I had occasion to write 
some time ago, denied all responsibility for the ugly rail¬ 
ing which, he was told, had been erected; and which for 
years past has given pain to those who do not visit the 
grave on an occasional Bank Holiday, but who, like 
myself, reside in the neighbourhood.—Yours, etc., 
Birchington, Jan. 4, 1913. Solomon J. Solomon. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND MEMOIRS. 

Geoffrey Chaucer. By Emile Legouis. Translated by L. 
Lailavoix, M.A. With portrait. (J. M. Dent and 
Sons. 5s. net.) 

Dante and the Mystics. By Edmund G. Gardner, M.A. 

Illustrated. (J. M. Dent and Sons. 7s. 6d. net.) 
The Grandeur that was Rome : A Survey of Roman Cul¬ 
ture and Civilisation. By J. E. Stobart, M.A. Illus¬ 
trated. (Sidgwick and Jackson. 30s. net.) 

A Short History of Accountants and Accountancy. By 
Arthur H. Woolf, M.A. (Gee and Co. 7s. 6d. net.) 
King Rend d'Anjou and his Seven Queens. By Edgcumbe 
Staly. Illustrated. (John Long. 12s. 6d. net.) 
Composers in Love and Marriage. By J. Cuthbert 
Hadden. Illustrated. (John Long. 12s. 6d. net.) 
Modern Science and Anarchism. By P. Kropotkin. 
(Freedom Press, is. 6d. net.) 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Le Bergonisme, ou Une Philosophic de la Mobility. By 
Julien Benda. (“ Mercure de France,” Paris. 2fr.) 
The Fraud of Modem “ Theosophy " Exposed. By J. 
N. Maskelyne. With Portrait of Madame Blavatsky. 
(George Routlcdge and Sons, is.) 

PERIODICALS. 

The Bilboard, N.Y., Christmas Number; Harper's Maga¬ 
zine; Book Monthly; Windsor Magazine; The Vine¬ 
yard; The Antiquary; Pitman's Journal with Cen¬ 
tenary Supplement; Moslem World; Educational 
Times; School World; M.A.B. Christmas Number; 
Women's Industrial News; Museum of Fine Arts 
Bulletin, Boston; All the World; Modern Language 
Teaching; University Correspondent; The Author; 
Land Union Journal; Bookseller; Catholic Directory, 
1913; Directory of Women Teachers , 1913; The 
Dial; Cambridge University Reporter; Mind; 
Willing's Press Guide, 1913 ; Revue Bleue; Deutsche 
Rundschau; Palestine Exploration Fund, Quarterly 
Statement; Peru To-Day; Printers' Ink; Garden 
Cities and Town Planning; Publishers' Circular; Hin¬ 
dustan Review; London University Gazette; Empire 
Review; Wednesday Review . Trichinopoly; Mercure 
de France; La Revue; The Collegian, Calcutta. 
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MANY REJECTED MSS. 

simply need expert revision to make them available. This I 
can give, securing results that count. Such firms as Appleton 
Putnam’s, etc., publish my own books, and I was recently editor 
for a leading magazine. Why not increase your profits by 
publication (in the United States? Address: Editor, Box 4L, 
435 West 119TH Street, New York City, U.S.A. 
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The Cowper & Newton Museum I 1 P & O Passenger Services. 


Olncy, Bucks. 

AN APPEAL FOR ENDOWMENT. 


Twelve yean L(O t oc the •ceaaion of the Centenary of the death 
ei the poet Cowper, the house in which he lived at Olncy 
wae presented to the town to form a Memorial and Museum. 
The Trustees have, with a number of fentlemen resident in 
the district, formed an Endowment Committee, of which the 
Bishop of Durham is the Chairman. 

The Secretary is Mr. Thomas Vrtght, the Cowper and 
Newton Museum, Olncy, Bucks, to whom Contributions 
should be addressed 
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THE FINGER OF MR 
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PETER BLUNDELL 


Jost out. 

6s. 


Bin the irrepressible, mirthful, loral-beerted. ubiquitous BLEE. Beg pardon. Ur. Blue I It la impossible to describe bis 
toUeries, or picture his pranks in one short sentence. Imagine, if you will, a youthful Eurasian with supple limbs and glib tongue, 
■inf thin io the interest of his British employer in order to thwart the shady schemes of the pompous merchant and his gorgonisln 
wfe. who heads the rival faction of local British society. The book is a dish of fresh sun-kissed humour, spicily garnished with tha 
FnxepidJe-Mr. Blee. 

< KW POWER OF TEARS GEORGE STEVENSON 

X/M3U AMIC rni a V Ready Jap. a 3 . 


* KW POWER OF TEARS GEO 

TOPHAM’S FOLLY 
TOPHAM’S FOLLY 


6s. 


Here is a novelist new Indeed not only in the sense that this is his first book, new in that he gives to the reader an entirely 
tab oatlookon familiar things The narrative in its leisurely grace resembles Trollope; Mr. Hardy might have written some of the 
describing country life and country people : but for sheer brilliance of style, carefulness of execution, exquisite characteri- 
®ta it is wti Jr.iga impossible to think of another author who could have written " Topham's Polly." 

USB. POWSR OF LOVE AMD HATE MAUD CRUTTWELL 

FIRE AND FROST 

FIRE AND FROST 6s. 


Herein two temperaments are brilliantly contrasted. “Fire " is a pleasure ridden Egyptian prince of great personal charm, 
ud M Frost" his wife, an English girl, pure of soul and clear of intellect, preferring pictures to passion and the Parthenon to Piccadilly. 
■ i3*e for all things beautiful is reflected in the pages of this novel, which has also a very arresting dramatic quality. Perhaps the 
wt&cnog wares of East and West have never been exploited in more deftly written scenes Miss CruttweU'« sentences are 
cut as a Greek statue, and would in turn mould the taste of the rankest Pbillstine-if any Philistines are now left. She is such 
"•yfcjt that even her most immoral characters appear charming. They probably are. 

1 KW POWER m HISTORY AMD POLITICS 

ESME C. WINGFIELD STRATFORD 

(Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge.) 

the HISTORY OF ENGLISH PATRIOTISM 
the HISTORY OF ENGLISH PATRIOTISM 


2 YOlB. 2 Bb. Net. Ready shortly, 

work compresses Into about HALF A MILLION WORDS the substance of EIGHT YEkRS of uninterrupted labour. 
tefTr’ jta* taa been read and enthusiastically commended by the leading experts in the principal subjects embraced in this 
Tgfywj of English History. 

Inked • first announced under the above title, the publisher suggested calling it 44 A New History of England/' 

(JJzrJj tath a History of England and a History of English Patriotism. Mr. Wingfield Stratford endeavours to show how 
fcivme i ltut oal *°ns in general, and the English nation in particular, have at any time achieved has been the direct 
Hnvlaad ° *** ^“nion feeting upon which patriotism is built. He sees, and makes his readers see. the manifold development of 
uoue connected whole with no more breach of continuity than a living body or a perfect work of art. 
taptfer JVt* fairly claim to have accomplished what few previous historians have so much as attempted. He has woven 
•token P* 1 of friigion, politics, war, philosophy, literature, painting, architecture, law and commerce, into a narrative of 

TkSi • bUl * iolcrcsl * 

•oderjjef V StW0rld ‘b°o k Scholars will reconstruct their ideas from it, economists examine the gradual fruition of trade, states- 
— re >acTe>tiv»pii»r,. t ^ e general reader will feel he is no insignificant unit, but the splendid symbol of a splendid world. 
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The Cowper & Newton Museum 


Olney, Back*. 

AN AP PEAL FOR ENDOWMENT 


Twelve years ago, on the occasion of the Centeoarv I 
of the de*th of the poet Cowper, the bouse in which ft 
be lived at Olney was presented to the town to ft 
form a Memorial and Museum. The Trustees have, I 
with a number of gentlemen resident in the district, | 
formed an Endowment Committee of which the 
Bishop of Durham is the Chairman. 

The Secretary is Mr. Thomas Wright, the Cawper 
and Newton Museum, Olney, *Bucks, it whosa 
Contributions should be addressed. 
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Clan. By CapnleL , THE CITY. By F. W. B. 
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At all Bookstalls and Newsagents. 
Publishing Office: 

9, John Street, Adelphi, 
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POEMS BY ROBERT CALIGNOC 
LOVE’S PROTEST. 

G. Bell and Sons, Ltd. Is. net. 

Pall Mall Gazette :—■•• There is a sincerity in the work which 
forces one to read and respect it,” 

Academy :— 44 Eighty beautiful stanzas of admirable art.” 

Occult Review :— Although there is a true sentiment in bis 
verse, a sentiment which is expressed in choice language, 
there is also a poetic dignity in the work which tells as 
the author’s mind is mature and cultured." 

NOW READY. 
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G. Bell and Sons, Ltd. Is. net. 
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technique than some of the much-belauded work issnw 
under names that are better known.” 
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Mr. Granville Barker was one of the guests at the 
annual dinner of the English Association at the Holbom 
Restaurant, and in responding made use of a pretty 
dialectical excuse. He said that while the printing of 
books has undoubtedly consolidated the English 
language, yet the present over-production bids fair to 
destroy it. A conversational style, "a strange jargon 
with clipped syllables and dropped letters,” is becoming 
universal, and our sense of hearing is getting atrophied 
He proceeded to suggest that this might be the reason 
that certain critics accused the actors in a recent Shake¬ 
spearean production of speaking indistinctly. "The 
speaking on the stage might be bad, but he really 
thought the hearing in the audience was bad, too." 
Surely Mr. Barker was too clever; if the English people 
has to imagine what it only partially hears, the sense of 
hearing, far from being atrophied, must be very highly 
developed; therefore, a high standard of speech might 
be more readily appreciated. This deduction seems to 
be quite as logical as does Mr. Barker's neat method of 
making excuse. - 


95 





:es of the Week 

HEN the London Conference assembled 
we wrote that we were not hopeful of a 
successful result, and if by chance such a 
touit were reached it would prove an exception to 
pt v: °Qs experience. It was obvious that if the 
^sates of the allies happened to be persons of 
Apiary moderation and diplomatic skill, Turkey 
V consent to a good deal which she would other- 

• *j«t We have no reason to think that the dele¬ 
ft displayed a conciliatory attitude. They viewed their 

• 7* tod in an inferior degree their skill, as assets 
, entitled them to act on the principle of “Vae 

, U3, The Turks are not a good sort of people on 
^ to practise such a line of conduct. The Turk 
r w ^naturally despises upstart vassals, who quite 
claim classic descent for their mixed 
Maiiotis; an( j w hj] S { m jghf be prepared to 

• Teason from those who were temporarily 
^orv-if his pride were spared—as in Rome until the 
^ u ^ s * us pride of the vanquished was 
for—he will not listen to insolent 
those whose manumission is of yester- 
tW ^ Towers had represented such views as 
^ 10 ^legates of the allies, instead of en- 

Porte, the prospects of peace 
r, Rhter than they are to-day. The demand 
^ SUrTen< \ er Adri an °ple is an outrage to which 
n *tion can be expected to submit, 
the Porte will reject it with finality. 
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We have lately noticed a peculiar method of 
reviewing in a weekly paper, with a certain 
reputation for the possession of an interesting 
page dealing with current books. It had recently 
a long review purporting to deal with Volumes 
IV—XVI of the works of Thomas Hardy. Settling 
down to read it, we found a few general lines 
about Hardy's work, and the rest of the lengthy review 
treating in detail of "Under the Greenwood Tree," the 
reviewer admitting that it is his " favourite book." We 
would not for a moment insinuate that he has not read 
many of the Wessex novels; he may be familiar with 
them all; but it is certainly a most convenient way of 
finishing twelve volumes off-hand. And is it quite fair 
to publisher or author ? There is, of course, a difficulty; 
one cannot " review" a dozen books* each of which has 
qualities to render it notable, in a column or two; on 
the other hand, Thomas Hardy needs no reviewing, in 
the ordinary sense, at this time of day. But every 
reviewer has, or should have, something to say that is 
worth hearing; to range the books in groups of three 
or four, and on each group to build a little essay, would 
seem the more reasonable procedure in this case. 


The problem of the “ tip ” has been solved in a 
novel manner in a New York luncheon room frequented 
by girl clerks. Instead of leaving the surreptitious 
donation on the table, the customers “make useful 
little presents ” to the waitresses at special seasons— 
glove cases, pin-cushions, ties and handkerchiefs, and 
other trifles; while sometimes, we are told, a group of 
them will combine to purchase a rather more valuable 
article. We sincerely trust that this peculiar innova¬ 
tion will not spread into higher circles and cross the 
Atlantic. The picture of wearied gatherings of city 
men discussing whether the waiter would like a fur 
coat or a marble clock seems to have its pathetic side. 
Most waiters of our acquaintance, we fancy, will 
continue to prefer a little work of art in silver—with 
the King's image and superscription upon it. 

^ Original from 
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An Enlightened Decision 


T HERE is a passage in his Constitutional History 
in which Hallam writes with approval of a method 
such as that which has been adopted as the basis of a 
rational Unionist policy to be presented to the electorate 
at the next General Election. Hallam, discussing a 
political situation of extreme difficulty, laid down as an 
axiom:—The science of politics, like that of medicine, 
consists in devising a remedy for immediate and pressing 
needs. If that axiom be accepted as valid, it is evident 
that the course to which the Unionist leaders have 
assented has authoritative endorsement 

The immediate and pressing need of the moment is 
the supersession of the present Ministry, which, con¬ 
stantly exceeding the mandate of the last General Elec¬ 
tion, has entered on a course of extravagant expenditure 
which is absolutely at variance with one of the three 
leading tenets of its traditional faith. 

Those who have followed politics closely will not be 
inclined to lavish praise indiscriminately on a policy of 
retrenchment. It is well known that Mr. Gladstone’s 
passion for surpluses often spelt national inefficiency in 
various services, and directly led to expenditure by his 
successors which appeared to fasten on them the charge 
of extravagance. It was possible to object to Mr. Glad¬ 
stone’s policy as one of fictional benefit, but at least it 
was in accordance with the policy of which his party 
claimed a monopoly. 

The extraordinary feature of the policy of the present 
Cabinet has been that at the instance of one very pro¬ 
minent and pushful member it has embarked on a 
career of unexampled profusion. Legislation, of an 
apparently beneficent nature, has borne in its train such 
a burden of expenditure that national detriment, and not 
national advantage, has resulted, and will continuously 
result. 

It is true it was argued that various classes—some 
wealthy and some enjoying a competence—could be 
made to bear the cost of Utopian schemes. Even if 
that contention were true, no one but the Socialist mob- 
orator on Tower Hill would deduce anything but grave 
damage to the wage-earning classes. It has, however, 
become apparent that the contention has no validity, 
because the cost of the experimental legislation intro¬ 
duced by the present Government has been met to no 
small extent by the imposition of taxes on the food of 
the poorest classes, and by the wholly indefensible re¬ 
tention of war taxes impoverishing all taxpayers of 
moderate means, and limiting the scope of investment 
in productive industries. Those who may justly appre¬ 
hend further encroachments on their surplus income 
will naturally hesitate, where, a quarter of a century ago, 
they would, as a matter of course, have engaged in enter¬ 
prise, yielding employment and wages. It is all very 


well to flourish statistics of imports and exports, but ^ Ot ^ 
every man who is sufficiently interested to trouble him- s 
self about his neighbour’s condition is aware, that with 
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the exception of a few industries in which there is at :: 
present a temporarily inflated prosperity, never has the ‘cl 
level of unemployment and misery been mone pro- -jircc: 
nounced. —- 

W<e are not writing in any carping spirit, or as one 
desirous of imputing bad motives to opponents, but';--*- 
rather as one desirous of upholding politics as the 
science of the greatest good for the greatest number. ~ - 

Why is the science of politics often suggested as 
outside of literary criticism? It is not because the Ip ‘ 
science has not been habitually treated by the greatest :r< _ 
writers of ancient and modern times, but possibly 
cause in the conflicts of factions and of parties eveij 
element of science has been eliminated, and only appealt;^ 
to the cupidity or passions of populaces for the person*: -^ 
advantage of the politician, have been framed in politic*. ^5^ v- 
guise. Why did the Roman Senator seeking election * 
Consul put in the forefront of his appeal free or free ^. ; .., 
corn for the populace; why was Octavian, seeking 
inaugurate an Empire of peace and progress, careful to 
have at his disposal the fabulous wealth of Egypt? I - 
was because popular support must usually be purchase : 
by obvious personal advantage to the elector. •>' 

ft ‘ 

If the old days of bribery had to a certain octet ^ 
receded into the background, the guerdon belongs t ^ c -" 
the present Government of having brought its essenc ‘ : 
back into the forefront - 

It is on such grounds as these that the primary dut..._ ^ 
of the Opposition at the present time appears to bet :i " 
offer to the electorate a cleaner alternative, which . I 
tend to elevate politics to the position which we 
claimed for the science. To have persisted in advoca... ~ 
ing a method of policy, which—owing to increased a g >. ; 
cultural prosperity—existing conditions do not imp® ^ ^ 

1 tively call for, would have been in effect to sacrifice t 
greater object to that of momentarily lesser importan \.. v 
Every competent canvasser knows that industi 
centres require further education before there is ; ^ 
chance of their accepting anything which—howevet t : ^ 
lusively—may appear to them to add an oppressive b 
den to their weekly budget They cannot be blaffi 
Their margin is too small, and misunderstood possib 
ties are too alarming. 

A schedule and a frank policy—understanded of 
people—will ensure success in the long run. Bet < 
the next election the time is too short to repair Unioi 
errors of the past A balance-sheet and the confidei > 
it would command will in due course ensure the succ 
of the complete policy of Tariff reform— 14 To eve 
thing there is a season, and a time to every purp. 
under the heaven.” 

Cecil Cowpe* . 
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The Birth of Language.—I 

H ERODOTUS tells ns that the Phrygians and 
Egyptians both claimed to be the oldest nation on 
earth till Psmmeticbas, King of Egypt, derided to settle 
the question once for all. To that end he took two new- 
corn infants and gave them in charge of a shepherd 
with orders to place them both in a lonely hut among 
the hills, to allow them the maternal attentions of a she- 
goat, and on no account to Jet them hear the sound of 
human speech. These instructions the shepherd carried 
cut for two years, when, one day, on opening the door 
cf the hut, both children rushed towards him with out- 
stretched arms exclaiming: “Bekos! ” At first the 
shepherd took no notice of this demonstration, but when 
they repeated it at every subsequent entrance, he re¬ 
ported the matter to the King. The sovereign ordered 
‘he children to be brought into his presence, and, having 
assured himself of the truth of the shepherd’s report, 

* enquiries on foot to discover if 44 Bekos ” was a word 
employed in any existing language. He found that it 
to a Phrygian word for 44 bread.” This result was 
^jpposed to have established the claim of the Phrygians 
10 he the oldest nation on earth, 
it must be regretted that the King of Egypt did not 
his investigation further and in a more scientific 
M for in that case he might have solved for all 
a far more interesting question than that of the 
•ekhve antiquity of the Phrygians and the 
%tians~the question of the origin of language. 

* a 00 other way could a final answer be given 
this tantalising problem than by isolating two 
r more human beings in the manner described by Hero- 
'•tos, and by observing what means of communication 
’■*>' solved by the sole light of Nature, and whether 
** had any points in common with the existing lan- 
3 “!Rof to-day. The question, therefore, is not likely 
•eccive any conclusive answer in our time, for among 
nations imbued with sufficient scientific curiosity 
a solution, such experiments with human beings 
' • h-bidden alike by sentiment and morality. 

the present time the theorists on this subject are 
into two schools, whom we may call the evolu- 
^ - *nd the agnostics. The former hold that lan- 
pv evolved from natural cries and ejaculations and 
‘^ imitations of natural sounds. Thus the noun 
tQc is merely the ejaculation 41 ach! ” the cry of 
^ pronoun 41 me ” is the ejaculation u ahem! ” 

* the intending speaker calls attention to his 
. ? ‘P‘ esen ce. The evolutionists admit that the claim 
^ vocation in the case of many words consists wholly 
! i knks » and content themselves with exhibiting 
^ which still exist in a perfect state. 

c word whose interjectional pedigree has been 
^ satisfactorily established is " ugly.” Chance has 
^ed f or us several fragments of old Scottish 
seei o designed to confirm the evolutionist 

^ry. ^ 

1 tkc trumpets’ shout, 

WUi sv y ankies ffiat are stout; 

’7 lighted mother ugs views with 

musi c to the sodger’s lugs. horror.) , 
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I In a passage of Hardyng it is related how the Abbess 
of Coldingham, having cut off her own nose and lips 
for the purpose of striking the Danish ravishers with 
horror: — 

Conseilled al her systers to do the same 
To make their foes houge so with the sight, 

And so they did afore the enemies came 
Eche one their nose and overlip full right 
Cut off anon, which was a hougly sight. 

In his translation of Virgil, Gawain Douglas writes : — 

The ugsomeness and silence of the nyght 
In every place my sprete made sore aghast. 

Another important source of word formation is the 
imitation of natural sounds which by association are 
used to indicate the objects producing them. Thus by 
saying “ moo ” or 41 boo ” we can indicate the animal 
which makes such a sound, as in the Greek 44 bous,” an 
ox, pronounced 44 boose,” and the American 44 moose.” 
By saying 44 crack ” we can reproduce the audible symp¬ 
toms of breaking earthenware. This path, however, 
does not at first sight seem to take us very far; for it 
gives us no handle by which to lay hold of such objects 
as are naturally mute. It is easy enough to make a 
noise like a cow or a breaking plate, but how are we 
to make a noise like a nut ? And in general, how are 
we to indicate the ideas of sight and touch which are, in 
fact, far more numerous than those of sound. 44 For this 
one of the senses,” says Aristotle, of sight, 14 is more than 
all the others a source of knowledge and discovers many 
varieties in things.” The reply to this is that the kind 
of sound which an object produces is largely determined 
by its shape; hence the sound can be used to signify 
the latter and so can be applied to mute objects of the 
same shape. Thus by the sound 44 peep peep *’ we 
imitate the cry of small birds; whence the Latin word 
44 pipio,” 44 a small bird ”; a similar shrill sound, however, 
is produced by blowing into a hollow reed; hence 
“pipe,” formerly the imitation of a sound, comes to 
mean anything of cylindrical shape. 

The natural cries of the human infant in particular 
furnish the roots of many common words. 44 Goo-goo ” 
says the happy babe, and the same sound is uttered by 
deaf mutes. Hence perhaps the words 41 good ” and 
perhaps 44 God.” 44 How are you on the deaf and dumb, 
Bilgewater P ” says the 44 King ” to the 44 Duke ” in Mark 
Twain’s immortal romance. 44 The ‘Duke’ said leave 
him alone for that, he had played a deaf and dumb per¬ 
son on the histrionic boards.” Later on we hear of him 
44 goo-gooing with all his might for joy, like a baby that 
can’t talk.” 44 Goo-goo ” is the first articulate sound 
which the infant utters; this is followed in turn by 
44 ma-ma,” 44 ta-ta,” and 44 pa-pa,” which furnish the sub¬ 
stance of words found in all European languages. 
44 Dear pappa,” says Nausicaa to her father in the 
Odyssey—and the word is spelt with the same letters 
which we use in English to-day—“will you please harness 
for me the wagon, that I may take the dirty clothes 
down to the river to wash them.” 

To this view of the origin of speech the more ortho¬ 
dox philologists are strongly, almost fiercely opposed. 
44 Man is only man by speech ” wrote Wilhelm von Hum- 
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boldt, “ and in order to discover speech he must be 
already man ”; and again: " Philosophers who imagine 
that the first man left to himself would have gradually 
emerged from a state of mutism and have invented words 
for each new conception that arose in his mind forget that 
man could not by bis own power have acquired the 
faculty of speech, which is a distinctive character of 
man, unattained and unattainable by the brute 
creation.” 

" The onomatopoeic theory,” says Max Muller, 11 goes 
very smoothly so long as it deals with cackling hens and 
quacking ducks, but round that poultry yard there is a 
dead wall and we soon find that it is behind this wall 
that language really begins.” Interjections, he main¬ 
tains, are generically distinct from words proper, and 
cannot, therefore, become the germ of words; to this 
day they remain grammatically isolated from all other 
parts of speech, penned in their own enclosures, like 
remnants of a barbarous people in a land inhabited by 
a civilised race, with whom they can claim no kinship 
and are admitted to no intercourse. This view is con¬ 
firmed by Horne Tooke, who writes: ' r The domain of 
speech is founded on the downfall of interjections.” 

The business of philology, according to this school, 
is to investigate not the absolute origins of speech, but 
the relations of European languages to one another, and 
to their common progenitor, Sanskrit When a word 
has been referred back to one of the four or five hun¬ 
dred roots, of which Sanskrit is composed, it has been 
explained as far as science can explain it. A friend of 
the writer was present at the last lecture delivered by 
Max Muller before his death; in his closing words the 
lecturer said that "notwithstanding the immense pro¬ 
gress made in the study of comparative philology during 
the last century, concerning the actual origin of speech, 
science could as yet tell us nothing” Like Herbert 
Spencer, Max Muller concluded his career by a de¬ 
claration of complete agnosticism respecting the ex¬ 
planation of those phenomena to the study and classifi¬ 
cation of which he had devoted the labour of a lifetime. 
Such are the triumphs of modern philosophy. The 
beginning of wisdom, according to the ancients, was the 
discovery of one’s own ignorance; but according to the 
modems this discovery is also the end of wisdom. 

John Rivers. 


Germany’s Most Popular Politician 

I. 

Reviewed by Ed. Bernstein. 

F all the living prominent politicians of the German 
Empire none is to-day equal in popularity to 
August Bebel, the veteran leader of the social-demo¬ 
cratic party. He might, perhaps, if the question were 
put to a referendum, not just get a clear absolute 
majority of all the votes. But there is no doubt possible 
that he would get by the million more votes than any 

* My Life . By August Bebel. With Portrait. (T. 
Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. net.) 
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of his rivals in Germany’s political arena, and this not ^ 
as a tribute—so often not much more than a fit of sen¬ 
timental emotion—to his advanced age. As a matter j.: 
of fact August Bebel was not less popular than to-day 
at the time when he was in the best part of a man’s 
life. He was from a very early time of his career one ->• 
of the striking personalities of his country’s political 
world. .- 

Not that he exhibited at once particularly brilliant ~ •• 
qualities. There was in his speeches very little of that : 
literary elegance which marked the delivery of the 
great orators of world fame. They impressed by their 
solidity and outspokenness, but otherwise were void of 
historical parallels and figures which give an oration the - ; 
touch of £ poet’s diction. With all his political radical¬ 
ism and social idealism Bebel was too much of a ration- 
alist and a matter-of-fact man to be carried away to 
poetical flights. His mind was in a high degree that of 
a sober citizen, and in many respects he did not much : 
differ from the root-and-branch Puritans of the seven¬ 
teenth century who were anything but elegant speakers 
and fighters. You notice this when you read his auto¬ 
biography, of which the“ first two parts have just 
appeared in an English translation. 

The paramount quality of this book is the honest 
simplicity with which the author tells the story of his 
agitated and agitating career. There is no endeavour 
at piquancy or at colouring the writer’s doings. In the 
most unaffected style he relates his private and public , 
experiences, and if he sins it is rather on the side of 
prosiness than of imagination. But for all this his book 
is not at all dry reading. It speaks through his matter, • 
and the matter is interesting and lively enough. 

August Bebel was born in the year 1840 as the sol . 
of a Prussian non-commissioned officer. He lost hi 
father when he was four years old, so that almost all h 
knows of him is based on the narration of his mothe 
about her first husband. From her he heard that th • 
father had often cursed his position, and on his dead 
bed made his mother promise under no conditions t 
send the sons to the military orphanage. By very litt 
this remarkable pledge would have been broken. F ( 
the father left his wife without the means to rear i 
the two small boys, and the brother of the father wl 
married the widow from a sense of duty, died two yea 
afterwards, so that there was much temptation to deliv 
the boys after all to the training for a subordinate mi 
tary career. But' the bravery of his mother, of whe 
August Bebel speaks with the greatest love and a 
miration, overcame the difficulty. With hard work ai 
great privations she managed to spare the boys t 
vocation of the father. She, too, however, died ve 
early. At thirteen years of age August Bebel was • 
orphan, and after about a year’s life in the cottage of ; 
aunt, he was apprenticed to a master turner, the entran 
to his life as an artizan. 

In spite of all the hardships his parents and he h* ] 
self had to endure and that as a small boy already 
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bad at tunes worked for money to earn something for 
the household, fiebel had been brought up in the social 
conception of the lower middle classes. This was in 
accordance with the general state of German industry 
e those days Great capitalistic factories were still the 
exception; the small trades prevailed and the journey¬ 
man of these trades looked with something like con¬ 
tempt on the factory worker. Imbued with ideas of this 
kind Bebel, when his apprenticeship was over, did his 
jws of wandering. He saw a good deal of the middle 
and southern parts of Germany, and tramped also 
through some parts of Austria, then an important partner 
of the German confederation. Although not strong in 
.heahn, be was of a cheerful temper and not indisposed 
to pieces of juvenile wantonness As of his occasional 
'hrfc ' in boyhood Bebel speaks of these with much 
complacency. Evidently he wants to emphasise that he 
was fer from being a model boy. But it leaks every¬ 
where through that at bottom he was a steady-going 
fellow. An almost passionate atheist and opponent of 
the churches he relates many good things of the 
Catholic young working men’s clubs he entered during 
& wanderings. 


REVIEWS 

The Lady Muse 

New Poems. By Dora Sigerson Shorter. (Maunsel 
and Co. is. net.) 

The Bird of Time : Songs of Life, Death and the Spring . 
By Sarojini Naidu. With an Introduction by 
Edmund Gosse. (Wm. Heinemann. 5s. net.) 

Lyric Leaves . By S. Gertrude Ford. (C. W. Daniel. 
2s. 6d. net.) 

Immanence : A Book of Verses. By Evelyn Underhill. 

(J. M. Dent and Sons. 4s. 6d. net.) 

An Idyll, and Other Poems. By E. Hamilton Moorb. 
(Andrew Melrose. 2s. net.) 

Poems of Life and Form. By L. F. Wynne Ffoulkbs. 
(Methuen and Co. 5s. net.) 

I T is a sign of the times that one can take up at once half 
a dozen new volumes of verse, all by women authors. 


1 Aether the mental evolution of young Bebel re- 
i pretty faithfully the evolution of the German 
•gamers of the period as a whole. Arriving in 
kip^in May, i860, he joins there a club for the pro- 
^ of the knowledge of the working-classes founded 
^ Liberals, becomes an ardent adherent of Liberalism 
felf and opposes Ferdinand Lassalle when in 1863 
k htteT raised the flag of socialism and equal man- 
tad suffrage. In fact we find him, then a wage-earner 
maintaining that the mass of his fellow workers 
^ nor ripe for the suffrage. He establishes himself as 
a aaser turner and becomes a member of the executive 

* ^ um °n of Liberal working men’s clubs founded 
^ the social-democratic propaganda. In this 

be displays an extraordinary zeal and power 

* * *urk, turns out an effective speaker, ancl is for 
- v <*s the delight and the pride of the Liberal 

But gradually the Saulus becomes a 
; ^ of socialistic ideas, a process greatly advanced 
^ L * atluence of Wilhelm Liebknecht, the revolu- 
^alist, who in 1865 had settled in Leipzig 
^ : '!ng been expelled from Prussia ; but to a great 
; res| Jt of w hat he saw of the great 

• working classes, in particular of the textile 

• ^ a Saxony and other German States, miseries 

nostrums then preached by the 
i niW ^ reco £ nise( * 35 Quite insufficient Another 
r*° ^ * owar d Radicalism was the turn 

^ German question j n l8o6 . That the Liberals 

Ifcly p ^ssia was not at all to the taste of 
- rnasian he was himself by birth. But his 
with the democratic Grossdeutsche, the 
‘ a Great Germany inclusive of Austria. 

It, ^°^®ents are very tellingly described, so that 
•*«* a ^ivid view of one of the most inter- 
^ s history of modem Germany. 
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They vary in merit, of course, but most of them are of 
distinctly high quality, and one or two almost touch the 
phenomenal. It is a very happy portent, for not only 
has woman a peculiar place in poetic art and a vision of 
her own to interpret, but her possibilities in this respect 
have by no means yet been fulfilled. To Mrs. Shorter 
—with whom one is accustomed to associate Katherine 
Tynan—we owe grateful thanks for some specifically 
feminine contributions to English poetry. This new 
slim book, containing in all but fifteen poems, adds 
nothing, perhaps, of a momentous character to her pre¬ 
vious achievement, but such poems as “ The Good Lord 
Gave," and “ The Six Sorrows,” belong to the distinct 
order that has earned our gratitude. A large propor¬ 
tion of the fifteen are ballads; a form which Mrs. 
Shorter handles very happily. “The Four Children: a 
Ballad of Good Intentions” is delightfully managed. 
Indeed, between first and last—all too short a span—is a 
charming little bouquet of skilful and convincing verse ; 
yet nothing finer than the first, a striking poem of 
spiritual indifference, and the last, " When I Shall Rise.” 

Sarojini Naidu provides us with something in the 
nature of a sensation. In his introduction to “The 
Bird of Time ” Mr. Edmund Gosse modestly explains 
the part he was privileged to play as poetic mentor to 
the author. She brought him some early essays in 
verse, wonderfully correct and scholarly, but almost 
wholly derivative and Western in thought and ex¬ 
pression. He discreetly counselled her to write out of 
her own heart; to lend her gift to the interpretation of 
the mystery and passion of the East; “ to be a genuine 
Indian poet of the Deccan, not a clever machine-made 
imitator of the English classics.” This admonition, so 
wisely imparted, Mrs. Naidu as wisely followed; some 
of the fruits we have seen and tasted already, and here 
is a further vintage. In a word, this remarkable lady 
has made herself the mistress of an altogether unique 
occasion. Her early schooling in the art of English 
prosody has stood her in good stead, and the proficiency 
thus gained has become the vehicle of her own opulent 

heritage. The issue is strikingly felicitous, and_as we 

have said—unique. We have the poetry of the East in 
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its authentic flow, unvitiated by the dubious medium of 
translation. Warmth and colour, of course* are marked 
•haracteristics, vividly persisting in the mind long after 
the poems are read. The beauty, the wistfulness, and 
the sadness that suspire in the Indian sunshine are here 
also. But when full meed has been granted to racial 
qualities, the genuine poetic crasis remains. There is 
the unmistakable ring of sincerity, the personal appraise¬ 
ment of life, the lyric fervour that is so rare and con¬ 
clusive an accomplishment Let us be content to quote 
a stanza or two from “At Twilight: On the Way to 
Golconda.” The poet, courting solitude, meets among 
the hills the canopied bier of “some loved woman,” 
borne— 

To the blind, ultimate silence of the dead. . . . 

O lost, O quenched in unawakening sleep 
The glory of her dear, reluctant eyes ! 

O hushed the eager feet that knew the steep 
And intricate ways of ecstasy and sighs ! 

And dumb with alien slumber, dim and deep, 

The living heart that was love’s paradise ! 

Quick with the sense of joys she hath foregone, 
Returned my soul to beckoning joys that wait, 
Laughter of children and the lyric dawn, 

And love’s delight, profound and passionate, 

Winged dreams that blow their golden clarion, 

And hope that conquers immemorial hate. 

That is beyond question; and when we have recovered 
from the shock of poetic delight we are left marvelling 
that the instrument of her own familiar language has 
been so nobly entreated by one of alien tongue. 

The first thing that impresses us in Miss Gertrude 
Ford’s work is its real exuberance. There is very little 
in her book that has not apparently been written out of 
a full heart and an exalted mood. Next we discover 
that she has a very keen sense of the magic and music 
of words. These two excellent qualities, however, work¬ 
ing together, are apt to lend Miss Ford’s verse the sug¬ 
gestion of a lack of restraint at times. If, as we imagine, 
this is her maiden book, there will be plenty of oppor¬ 
tunity for the tendency to be corrected, and at the same 
time for the distinct promise of these pages to fulfil 
itself. Her own rendering of Verlaine’s injunctions 
“ On the Poetic Art “—especially the sixth stanza— 
should serve her well as monitor. To her appreciation 
of the music of rhyme and rhythm let these lines from 
“ An Echo of Shelley ” witness: — 

When thy voice bids the air rejoice till it wakes and 
breaks 

Into bells, my love, 

When my heart, coming where thou art, sees the 
shrine divine 

Where it dwells, my love. . . . 

The danger of such rhyme-chiming, carried to excess, is 
•f course obvious, but it is very pretty once in a way; 
and to give Miss Ford her due, she keeps a fairly steady 
band on the whole. Only occasionally a word or phrase 
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stands out rather nakedly, with little but its intrinsic 
charm to plead for it On the other hand, she can here 
and there be caught tripping at her own game—as 
when her enthusiasm for the Suffrage leads her into the 
unpleasing rhyme of “ dust is ” and “ justice,” or when 
she condones such a cobble-stone line as— 


The lands Love calls in Christ. 


At the same time, her work is fresh and virile, and in a 
few instances, forgetting to be whimsical and fantastic, 
she delights us with an almost perfect lyric, pure in 
feeling, unfaltering and unerring in diction. Such are: 

“ From Latmos to Luna,” " Christina Rossetti,” A 
Little Grave,” and the “Ballade of March.” 

Miss Evelyn Underhill came prominently before the ... 
public a short time ago as the writer of a brilliant and .. 
sympathetic study of “ Mysticism.” The title of the 
volume now under notice announces her in the role of 
poet in the same field. Let it be written at once that it 
is a quite remarkable achievement—remarkable because .. . 
of its poetic execution, and remarkable also because for . 
any one to attempt such a r 61 e who is not in heart and 
nature a mystic is to court inevitable and ignominious 
failure. There are just sufficient elusive reminders ol 
the older mystic poets—Traherne and Vaughan anc 
Crashaw and John Norris of Bemerton—to seal her trut 
kindred, but her vision is bold and underivative, he 
cadence and phrasing splendidly inevitable, and the im 
pression generated is that rare one of a natural organisn 
It would be easy to pick out fragment after fragment 0 
beauty such as catches the breath. Here is a sma 
handful: — 


Maternal presences that slowly move 
On the curved meadows of the upper air 
Where freckled flocks athwart the pastures rove: 

The furry bee, - 

The petalled meek delight 

That folds the flower’s dear secret from the night, ^ 
New bracken-tips tight curled, 

The radiance and the rain 

Dappling with mystery the homely plain. 

.intimate quiet gesture of a friend. >; 

Ihe benediction of the unhouselled sea. 


But such pickings are scarce adequate as samplers. 1 
whole movement of these pieces is so breathless, so it j. 
sistible. The strong current of deep, mystical emot * 
carries the verse along through detail after detail 1 
swift loveliness until the cumulative effect is almost ov 
whelming, to the point of tears. Here Miss Under ' 
invites comparison with none better than FrarJ 
Thompson. A notable example of this rapid H 
exalted movement is a magnificent poem entit I 
Celestial Beauty,” from which we must find spaced 

quote a few lines. It is “Celestial Beauty” * 
speaks:— ' 


Mine was the comfort, mine the mystic cup, | ? 

Twas my twin-brother Pain outpoured the wine;* 
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Our mutual care his crown 
Did cunningly entwine 

With branches from the secret rose-bush torn— 

Earth’s blossoming thorn 

Of thwarted but unconquered loveliness, 

The brows of my beloved to adorn. 

Where Life was first struck down 
Beneath the Tree, 

There was I lifted up, 

The hierophant of Life new-made to be. 

I rent the veil; I thrust the eager lance 
Straight to the living heart of all romance. 




Oriental Imagination 


.1 


Ac are disposed to regard this little book as one of 
the poetic events of the Autumn publishing season, and 
shail look with keen anticipation for Miss Underhill’s 
fotore volumes; for there can be little doubt she will 
fvctismore. One or two of these poems have appeared 
1 3 tic columns of The Academy. 


tas Hamilton Moore’s verse goes a quieter pace, but 

* a skilfully indited and is informed with sincere feel- 
We like the quality of her muse, especially in “ The 

^pty Houses." There are some few meritorious son- 
I tfs- 1 * Haunted ” and “ Moonlight ” are perhaps the 
^-though Miss Moore is not happiest in the sonnet 
| and a number of “ Octosyllabics ” which are prac- 
% sonnets of an eight-syllable line. The most 
of these latter is a little group bearing such grim 
‘‘ties is "Murder ” and n Felo de Se.” The verse is 
c Gently graceful and never descends to mere versi- 
l though in this instance a little more liberty would 
3 oc amiss. It is ill quarrelling with the colour of the 
fuse’s eyes, we know, but if she stirred our blood 
"k more we should like her all the better. 

] - ; a rather curiously compacted volume that Mrs. 

‘ y®* Ffoulkes provides. By far the greater propor- 
^ consists of light verse essays in the old French 
“• To quote the obligingly explanatory wrapper, 
J| oor ' has experimented in every exotic form.” 
might be allowed to stand for very good criti- 
^ She has certainly shown amazing industry; 

-' A roundels, rondeaus, villanelles, triolets, kyrielles, 

*' " P^toums, lais—all are abundantly, in fact 
^todantly represented. Mrs. Wynne Ffoulkes 

* i.e been well advised to have torn up half of 
^ , * WDC vt quite pretty and pleasing, but many 

Jt dc to recommend them apart from their con- 
Thus, a virelai with a suggested ” critic’s 
appended ca ^ for no critical notice at all, so far 
y It 3nsec - The other ingredient of the volume is a 
• 01 P 0 * 111 that with such entities as 

S .^ CD< ^ nt ^"Radiancy M and ” Macrocosmic 
: ^ shouts harmless words at you in various 

0^ ^ ^pitals—a silly habit to which we strongly 


lfiil .t - — - 

cf ^ *" l »ting and nerve-destroying. It savours 
k* . ^tic Ornery favoured by “ Old Moore ” to 

vac «ity, and its natural effect is to 
4 ^ / u * to re *d it. This book is the only real 

4 ‘W to 
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bulk-Tales of Bengal. By the Rev. Lal Behari Day, 
Illustrated by Warwick Goble. (Macmillan and Co. 
15s. net.) 

This is not a new work. The twenty-two stories 
collected in it were, as the preface states, published in 
1883, w hen the author, who had been converted to 
Christianity at the age of seventeen, was fifty-seven 
years of age and a Professor at an Indian College in 
Bengal. It had been suggested to him to make a 
collection of the unwritten stories which old women 
in India recite to little children in the evenings, and 
he found various persons, such as a Bengali Christian 
woman, some Brahmans, and others, who contributed 
in their vernacular the stories which he translated into 
English. There is one curious feature about them, that 
they all end with the same formula, a string of nonsense 
—perhaps composed to amuse little children—of which 
the compiler himself did not understand the meaning. 
The novelty of this reproduction of the old tales consists 
in the thirty-two coloured illustrations, which are pretty 
and artistic, and appropriate to the Oriental scenes and 
buildings, beautiful damsels and handsome youths repre¬ 
sented. 

The folk-tales indigenous to every country naturally 
take their tinge and tone from the traditions and cir¬ 
cumstances of the land of their origin. In this collection 
the most prominent actors are the Rakhsasas and Rak- 
shasis, male and female, who in Hindu mythology are 
huge giants and giantesses, or rather demons. The 
word, according to the author, means literally raw- 
eaters ; they were probably regarded as the chiefs of 
the aborigines whom the Aryans overthrew on their 
first settlement in India. Brahmans, also, figure largely 
in the tales. Much is made of the adventures of young 
princes in quest of young ladies, who are always of 
exquisite beauty, the fairest of the fair, protected by 
more virtue than clothing, as the pictures show. Won¬ 
derful exploits are performed by magic and supernatural 
aid. Dangerous and huge serpents are always decapi¬ 
tated at the right moment. Time and distance are 
annihilated by rides on winged steeds and unseen move¬ 
ments, when required. Polygamy is accepted as natural 
and legitimate, as well as Hindu mythology, with its 
330 millions of gods. Burying alive is an ordinary 
punishment, constantly inflicted, with additional torture. 
Though there is a strong family likeness throughout 
the tales, there is little actual repetition; the account 
of some bees in a tank is twice told in the fourth and 
nineteenth stories. 

There is nothing in these imaginary talcs to which 
grown-up readers need take exception, though the 
language is sometimes too plain, and unsuited to the 
drawing-room. It was long since said that the Hindu 
possesses a simplicity which conceives that what can 
exist without blame may be named without offence. But 
there are limitations imposed by our civilisation. A 
little pruning would have improved the translations; it 
is not always desirable to call a spade a spade. At any 
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late, it is not a book for young persons, whom it is 
better not to introduce to questions of female honour and 
chastity, of married life and its consequences, in which 
the Indian reciter and author may see no harm. The 
stories are so far satisfactory to read that they always 
end successfully, virtue triumphing over vice. Marvel¬ 
lous as they are, none of them is so wonderful as the 
close of the fifteenth story, where “ the Brahman ” lived 
happily for many years* begetting sons and grandsons ” 
(rtr). This is an unusual feat. In other cases the 
heroes are content with fine families of sons and 
daughters. 


bear reading many times; it comes nearer to the ideal 
than any other, though far too long to quote in full:— 

As vestals in a city marred 

By war and famine, change and fate, 
Through the long centuries could guard 
The dreams of Rome inviolate, 

So has she held in her long trust 
The wisdom and the fire of earth; 

She stands between us and the dust, 

From death to death, from birth to birth. 
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Various Songs 

The Agate Lamp . By Eva Gore-Booth. (Longmans, 
Green and Co. as. 6d. net.) 

The Venturers, and other Poems. By Vivian Locke 
Ellis. (V. L. Ellis, 21, York Buildings, Adelphi, 

W.C.) 

Triolets and other Songs. By Maude Beddington. 
(Truslove and Hanson, is.) 

RHYMERS by the hundred are busily engaged all the 
year round in producing neat and careful verses that 
range from the impish triolet to the dignified ode t and 
not one in a score of them ever rises to any distinction. 
We read, and pass on unmovied, just as on a journey 
we pass the level miles of pastoral scenery which can 
be characterised as pleasant and pretty, but by no 
means thrilling. Here and there, however, we find the 
glimpse of something better, and feel the need of 
telling others that they may share the joy of the ex¬ 
ception. 

The three little volumes before us are too good to be 
left with the flood of verse that aeems to be continually 
at spring tide; they are waves which, leaping higher, 
catch the light. Miss Gore-Booth has taken so many 
pains with her work that we could wish the few 
blemishes of her technique removed; we do not care 
for the rhyming of “ arm ” and 44 calm ” 0 door ” and 
“ war/* “ shores” and “ wars,” nor does the use of 
0 comraded ” as a verb to rhyme with “ read ” seem 
anything but a back-door exit from a difficult position. 
The best poems in the book, however, ar<e free from 
irritating slips and flaws of emphasis, and the critical 
reader is bound to admit that they reach a fine standard 
of what we may term execution without inspiration. 
There is no fire, no passion, no impression given that 
these things had to be written; but to make that a con¬ 
dition would set too exigent a task to the present 
generation—most poets of to-day write because they 
like to, not because they must. Miss Gore-Booth’s 
sonnets have a rather laboured touch; one of them is 
distinguished by a rhyme-order which may be original, 
as far as we know, but which does not commend itself 
to the ear attuned to the usual forms: abaa , bbac } 
1 dc. “The Immortal Soul” is a poem which will 


And in 41 The Man Who Would Remember” the author 
has one of those delightful fancies which thrill the aonl ^ 
of any poet when he ponders upon what could be dona ^ 
with it by a Meredith or a Shelley—the idea of a soeli 
refusing to drink the waters of oblivion. Miss (kit' ^ ^ 
Booth holds her own well, and has decorated the thought ^ ~ 
very delicately and beautifully; for these two poeun 

alone we value her work. . 

Mr. V. L. Ellis is one of the sensible few who publish.^; 

at long intervals a small volume of true poetry, packed^ 
with thought, well reasoned, and with hardly a fault ~ 
technique—though in this latest little book of his ** * 

discovered to our amazement and sorrow a rhyme of 
■ dawn” with 44 borne.” Let that pass for an oversight; ^ 
it is the drop of bitterness which may serve to bnnj 
out the savour of the rest. There is a fine, grave diecL 
about it all, as of an organ played by a master 
could, if he would, give us brillianoe and dash d cj 
abundance, but who prefers to subdue the great instri^ 
ment to his own pensive mood. Let us illustrate by 00 
sonnet, chosen from several:— 

There is a world beyond the world of dreams, ^ • 

A beauty not of those imagined skies; 

O thou, earth’s child, whose phantom-lighted tyts ^ 
Have watched the sunken starlight’s tenuous beams, 
Hope plunged in midnight’s strait and pitchy stream 11 
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At glassy ebb: O thou sleep-wanderer, rise, 

Along the river’s dangerous margin lies 
The way thou earnest to these cold extremes. 

So be thou saved returning, to survive 
The watery perils of that forlorn shore; 

If in thy camp-fire some small flicker live 
To guide thee home, thou wilt not wander more; 
Life has no fairer world than this to give, 

And heaven is thine whose quest of it is o’er. 

The organ tones are here, and the suggestion of p os 
held in lea9h; the five or six sonnets are a real con 
bution to modern poetry. In the lyric Mr. Ellis • 
touch the chords lightly and effectively; 44 Eyes Can 
Falsehood Tell ” is charming, but the last two star 
are all that we can quote:— 

But wanting thine eyes’ flame, 

Though my heart burn as true, 

I must use words, the same 
As false ones do; 

I must for thy dear sake 

Tune those old strings again, 

That now had better break 
Than speak in vain. 
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There are several Jyncs far above; tbe level of the little 
tepid songs that pass for poetry in most similar volumes, 
M is we have welcomed Mr. Ellis’s careful work 
Defore in these columns, so we greet it again, heartily. 
Silt Jet him not be too careful—it is our parting word 

« foaxty warning—lest the cold skill of the artist 
become too evident 

Eight triolets, a rondeau redoubtl\ and two sonnets 
ire the modest contribution of Miss Beddington in the 1 
dainty little booklet which she has illustrated very 
prrttfy herself. The triolet, we suppose, is attempted I 
by most people who write verse—we all pass through I 
the French forms make an irresistible j 
appeal, aod a good stage it is for discipline. We begin j 
with the triolet because it looks so absurdly easy; we J 
go on to the rondeau because it attracts us by a certain I 
ftimess,” perhaps; we try a ballade, and have to J 
aimt that it is not as easy as it seems, and we come to I 
onuterable grief over the sestina and the chant royal. I 
^ the work was worth doing as a preliminary training 1 
- craft of words. The triolets in this volume are very I 
“tafe-it is always something of a triumph to enclose J j 
1 *** thought in an essentially frivolous form; the j < 
TJ%im r doubtt is good —and to those who know the I t 
^ of nerve wear-and-tear that goes to the com- j * 
^ " cr a food specimen this will be high praise; I p 
^tbesoonets, they call for no special remark. Miss j fc 
'-ogton most beware of the use of “ did” as a means J s 
the scansion of a line: “ The mocking winds f h 
% sing”; "I did behold the strange procession d 
^ illustrations of a faulty method. Each of I » 
, ^as its value, on different planes* and none J w 
rill bring disappointment to die reader. J w 


Macready 

^mvw^^\ CharUs Macread y> 1 833-1851. 

jJ* ^William Toynbee. Two Vols. With Por- 
(Chapman and Hall. 32s. net.) 

** 1 * asc * Dat * on about these diaries. They are 
so vivid, so intimate, so self-revealing. Every 

b y a turbulent personality. We are 
^ great actor in a setting of Victorian domesti- 
lcs$ conscious of the fact that he was a 
^ a On the stage, in the green-room, in the 
J^ wa ys abusing someone, always showering 
^ «P°* those misguided people who did 

* j,! at own valuatioa Macready loathed 

^ actr ^ ^ assoc * at * ons * The low actor, the 
the unscrupulous manager, and jour- 

^ on Kemble and Kean, awakened in- 
?. been equalled His early 

pursuits, and, above all, his in- 
oafeted him to associate with the mem- 
tjj ^ f ° ess * 0IL > Without that domestic touch, 
*7*8 ® him—his love for his wife 
children—it is more than probable 
c^‘ avf ^voted himself to a more har- 
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’ . .? f I The actor at that time was regarded as a vagabond, 

>sl similar volumes, and Dickens' Crummies was by no means simply a cari- 
iws careful work cature. Macready was conscious of a stigma that has 
Jt again, heartily. I happily been removed from the theatrical world of to- 
Dur parting word day. He was hypersensitive. He could not endure 
kill of the artist adverse criticism, and imagined that enemies were work- 

| against him in the Press. He made no pretence 
wd two sonnets to conceal his weaknesses; over and over again he 
Aldington in the bemoans his lack of self-control, and over and over again 
illustrated very he calls upon the Almighty to give him power to combat 
se, is attempted this particular failing. He writes: “ I dread the effects 
II pass through I of my intolerant and impetuous temper. God be my 
; an irresistible friend, for I am too often an enemy to myself!” This 
ine. We begin I was true enough, for he was more his own enemy than 
irdly easy; we “ the vile reptile," Bunn. He invoked God with alarm- 
us by a certain ing frequency, read Mrs. Brunton’s " Self-Control,” en- 
i and have to I joyed the peace of his garden before breakfast, and 
ad we come to read family prayers, but these salutary influences were 
* chant royal, of no avail. Macready had a terrible temper, and that 
1 in ary training I terrible temper had to have its way, to be momentarily 
ilume are very I lulled in abject repentance and a fresh resolve for the 
lph to enclose future. He certainly bad much to contend with, but he 
us form; the exaggerated his grievances and imagined many of his 
mo know the I troubles. He had no reason to be jealous, and yet on 
to the com- every possible and impossible occasion he showed a 
high praise; j pettiness of outlook that is almost revolting. That 
:mark. Miss I blind egotism and awful sensitiveness caused him acute 
! as a means suffering. Though an Irishman, he was almost entirely 

ocking winds lacking in a sense of humour. He saw the loss of 

e procession dignity occasioned by an outbreak of anger, but he 

d. Each of never perceived it from a ludicrous point of view. He 

es, and none was, as a rule, sanctimoniously serious. Mr. Toynbee 
ader writes: “ ‘ Improving the mind ’ was a process which he 

imported into his home life with an assiduity that would 
have inspired Mr, Barlow of ‘ Sandford and Merton ’ 
renown with the liveliest envy.” 

So long as Macready remained in his home, or went 
1833-1851. f° r a row on the reservoir, or looked at his dogs he 
With Por- was in a most amiable mood. He writes: “ Returning, 

I I spent an idle but very pleasant evening, enjoying the' 
They are delicious temperature and looking through Nattali’s 
ng. Every catalogue, while Catherine was the Minerva of my 
f. We are Ulyssean locks, and my darling little children were roll- 

in domesti- » n ff about me.” Directly he read the papers—especially 

: he was a the Times and Age—he. felt the wolf of bitterness at his 

»m, in the heart. He discovered in the Post a panegyric on Mrs. 

i showering Bartley, " who bellowed most cow-like, never once look- 

e who did ing in my face, nor ever producing the shadow of a 

idy loathed change in her own." On politics he writes: “ What a 

actor, the theatre is the House of Commons! What wretched 

and jour- actors and what vile parts they play!” 

akened in- Macready possessed a marked regard for purity of 
His early conduct. It may be imagined that a man who was 

all, his in- always flying into a passion, and who on one occasion 

the mem- actually assaulted manager Bunn, would not be a 

Stic touch, favourite among the ladies. The reverse was the case 

his wife and many a time Macready had to think of some copy- 

1 probable book maxims before be could cope with feminine allure, 

more har- meat. But let it be said to his credit, especially when 

j so much scandal is written about the stage, that he 
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leaves a clean name without a reproach upon his honour 
in his relation with women. One lady, a housemaid, 
met Macready in Tottenham Court Road, and, under the 
impression that he was a bachelor, aspired to the actor's 
hand in marriage. Macready walked with the infatuated 
girl and discoursed to her in a fatherly way. On another 
occasion, when a lady had presented him with a bouquet 
and a note couched in loving terms, he describes the 
climax thus: “ May God Almighty restore her dear heart 
to tranquillity, and bless it with one that can recompense 
her as she merits. God Almighty bless her! I took one 
little remembrance from her, which will be always 
precious to me. I kissed her forehead—and no more.” 
With this chaste kiss he took coach to Elstree and 
plunged into domestic felicity. Here we quote a most 
extraordinary sentence: “ Walked much in the garden, 
and submitted myself to the hands of Catherine and 
Letitia to take out the footmarks of time upon my bead.” 
There was only one woman, apart from his wife, who 
awakened anything like affection in Macready’s loyal 
heart. That woman was Malibran. He writes.- “I 
could have loved—once almost did love her, and I be¬ 
lieve she was not indifferent to me. It often occurs to 
me on such recollections: how would my destiny have 
been altered! I should have possibly been an ambitieux 
—should I have been happier?—should I have had my 
Nina, my Willie, and little Catherine?” There is nothing 
indecorous about this incident It simply affords an 
example of Macready peeping over the battlements of 
his moral integrity, and quickly withdrawing to a place 
of safety—always the same place, with his wife and 
* darling children.” 

Macready enjoyed reading Terence, Thucydides, and 
Herodotus, and his estimation of literature generally 
was fairly sound. Of Wordsworth's poetry he writes: 

“ It is to me sometimes poor, even to drivelling; lines 
and passages flash out from its dulness, but not in suffi¬ 
cient brilliancy or number to enliven the heavy labour 
of working through the book.” He is happy in his 
description of Milton’s commentators: “How shallow 
and coxcombical are the remarks and exceptions of the 
sparrow-like flock that try to pursue his eagle-flight!” 
Perhaps Macready, for obvious reasons, attached too 
much importance to the work of Mrs* Hemans, and he 
certainly could not appreciate the subtle humour of Jane 
Austin, preferring the pious b#oks of Mrs. Brunton. 

He was, as a rule, happy in the society of literary 
people. Forster introduced him to Browning and 
Dickens. When “ Strafford ” was produced, and the 
critics managed to praise it, Macready “told Browning 
it was a grand escape.” There came a rift in the friend¬ 
ship, and Macready finally described the poet as “an 
offensively mannered person,” and compared him with 
a wretched insect! There were no misunderstandings 
between Macready and Dickens; it was a lasting friend¬ 
ship, and of special interest to the readers of these pages. 
Macready was generous in his remarks concerning this 
great writer; but though be hailed him as a genius, he 
was wise enough to recognise that Thackeray under¬ 
stood and wrote about human character with keener in- 
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sight than that displayed by the author of “ Dombey 
and Son.” 

The Diaries conclude with: “ There was a crowd at 
the pit door at half-past one. Thank God!" At this 
point Macready's professional career came to an end 
He led a quiet life at Sherborne, and devoted himself 
to his wife and children. He was not, however, wholly 
absorbed in domestic affairs. He established a night- 
school for the poorer boys of the town, and organised 
lectures and readings, for which he engaged the services 
of Dickens, Thackeray, and other distinguished writers. 
After many years of mourning for his wife Catheria?. 
he married again, and took up his residence at Chelten¬ 
ham. In 1836 he writes: “ We reached home about two, 
and went to bed with the birds singing their morain 
song in our tired ears. Thank God!” Long after :. 
Macready had made this entry, his bitterness of spirit 
vanished. In the closing scenes of his life, before death s 
curtain descended, he heard the song of peace in his 
heart. 
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Uganda and its Tribes 

•V • 

Soldiering and Sport in Uganda. By E. G. Dion Lard- 
ner. Illustrated. (Walter Scott Publishing Co. i°$* 
net.) • 

SEARCHING about for a reason for the publication 0 
this volume, we are forced at last to the conclusioi v 
that the author has a highly entertaining story of spoi 
and travel to tell, and knows how to tell it. Beyoft ^ 
this it is difficult to find a reason for books on thi 
country have become very numerous during the las 
two or three years, and practically every detail of hi? 
tory, topography, anthropology, and medical science to . 
been exhaustively treated by specialists in the vano\ 
subjects. Captain Lardner is not a specialist, but 
soldier with a taste for the wilds, who shot and soldien v 
over this country, and then, as so many people do, wro -v 
a book about it. He gives us a chapter on histoi „ 
another on missions, and yet another on sleeping sic 
ness, but each of these is a mere summary, too short 
be of much value in comparison with works alrea 
issued on Uganda and its tribes and problems. ;; 

The rest is personal, consisting as it does of • 
author’s own impressions of the wonders of equatoi .• 
Africa. He has the sense and instinct of the t . 
sportsman. At the same time, he is sufficiently ; 
artist to appreciate the works of nature in the troj 
at their full value—more than this, he knows how 
record his impressions. He is able to evoke a thrill . 
two, when telling of elephant hunting and its possit 
ties, and, in fact, faintly recalls some of Hagga:. 
earlier works on this same subject. Here, but fo 
few more years' experience, is another Quatermain.. 

Interesting details of native customs crop up here 
there throughout the work, and the contrasting attribi 
of the various tribes encountered in different parttj 
the country are given due prominence. The super®, 
of chiefs round about Ruengo is remarked on—not 
the first time, by the way; and one other point "Oi 
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of mention is the fact that it is unsafe to doctor natives 
with pleasant tasting medicines. If a boy must have 
Enos Fruit Salt, half a teaspoonful of paraffin is a 
necessary adjunct to the dose, as otherwise that boy 
will want more fruit salt than lies in his master’s power 
to procure This is a wrinkle well worth remembering 
by tropical travellers. 

We cannot resist the temptation to quote from the 
authors views with regard to the present state of 
Uganda “The introduction of a currency will upset 
ibis easy-going existence, 1 ' he says. “It will teach them 
the daily worries of earning bread, paying to live, and 
making two ends meet; great troubles hitherto almost 
foreign to them.” So far we are entirely in agreement 
with him, but when he goes on to say that such trials are 
well worth undergoing for the pri vilege of serving under 
the Sag of Gneat Britain, our unhesitating agreement 
ceases. From the point of view of the Imperialist, it is 
well that the change should come about, but whether 
civilisation is in the end of sufficient benefit to the 
African native to justify its introduction at the cost of 
Captain Lardner describes as Uganda's palmiest 
•ftysisa question worthy of very serious consideration, 

^ r me not to be lightly answered. 

S«h problems as these, however, are quite outside the 
of this present work, which is extremely interest- 
^ illustrated, and not a little instructive. W|e can 
f-wnd it to all in search of a good travel book. 


A Bengali Patriot 

• m Heals : Great Britain and India. By Man- 
C. Mallik, Barrister-at-Law. (T. Fisher Un- 
10$. 6 d. net.) 

^ seldom fall to anyone’s lot to read a duller book 
^ Study in Ideals”; nothing but a sense of 
^on to peruse all that is written about India will 
5 d:n a rader to the end. Mr. Mallik is* we believe, 
Indian barrister, who has failed to commend himself 
,v 1 • arliamentary constituency. His book exhibits a 
r-tsaonal skill in stating a case and wrapping it up in 
^ plausible words, but he has hardly attempted to 
J ^1 or disguise the partisan point of view from 
^ is counsel for the cause of India, he has regarded 
The first half of the volume, in which he 
2 * foundations by describing what he means by 
bating on the hindrances to its adoption, and 
•^eiopicg the aids and ideals to be aimed at, is in 
f® ere preparation for what he has to say on the 
between Britain and India. A glance at the 
give some idea of the ponderousness of 
.. ^ °f the quasi-philosophy, ethics, politics, 
£ J U). assertions strung together as representing 
°^ ons author. Idealism is, he 

attempt to attain perfection in every depart¬ 
d!3d > even if success be impossible, to go 
*° as * s °P en t0 humanity. Elsewhere, 
consists in doing one’s best to find opportuni- 
°‘ w ork and usefulness, and in making the best use 
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of them when available. The hindrances of life's pro- 

I gress spring both from outside and from within. Some 
I of them he states* as traditions, heredity, selfishness, 
physical ailments, environment, ignorance, mental suffer¬ 
ing, conceit. The aids and ideals might be similarly 
enumerated, if it were worth while to submit the book 
to the searching analysis to which he has subjected, 
speaking comprehensively, the life of an individual or a 
nation. Many of the views expressed ane true enough, 
if commonplace and deficient in originality, but all of 
them cannot be accepted. For instance, he writes that 
“ prisoners that (sic) are incorrigible or violent, instead 
of being kept in irons or solitary confinement, which 
might be tried for a reasonable time to see if they could 
alter their ways, may for the sake of clemency, as well 
as of economy, be executed. Keeping such creatures 
alive in fetters is torture for them, demoralising to their 
keepers, and needless expense to the State.” From 
what knowledge or experience can he say that rt thie 
modem girl finds dance, dress, golf, hockey, shop 
windows, and theatres more attractive than domestic 
duties and housewifery”? Such examples indicate the 
discursiveness of his observations. He has evidently a 
strong belief in the personality of Satan, who is con¬ 
stantly paraded as the author of evil. Satan has his 
reactionary emissaries; his joy lies in the perpetuation 
of jealousies, wars, bloodshed and suffering; he will con¬ 
tinue to be triumphant over the forces of good ; there is 
a Satan of self, the hand of Satan pursues schoolboys in 
the shape of evil company. It is satisfactory to read 
that, in the author’s opinion, Britain has secured ideal 
political institutions, the first condition indispensable for 
welfare and happiness; though this is hardly consistent 
with his view that the Sovereign should have a larger 
share in the real government, especially of India, where 
his personality is adored. 

As a Liberal Mr. Mallik cannot say enough in favour 
of the Liberal Government under whom Britain is fast 
becoming an ideal State, while he thinks fit to write 
that “to secure votes by deception, the party whose 
principles are anything but to secure unity among the 
different sections of the people, calls itself Unionist.” 
Apparently he does not even know tbe origin of the 
name. He is equally at fault in writing that in India 
a Liberal Administration has, because of the officials 
and non-officials, become an impossibility. He con¬ 
veniently ignores the recent Liberal measures advocated 
by Lord Minto. The whole of his long chapter on 
India is one weary tirade against British rule (though 
he admits that the British connection must be main¬ 
tained), against the official hierarchy, or bureaucracy, 
whom be repeatedly stigmatises as reactionaries, the 
hounds of reaction, a favourite term of disparagement, 
though he somewhat inconsistently calls upon the 
Aryans of India, who are at last awakening into life in 
Aryanland, like the rest of Asia, to act up to “the teach¬ 
ings of their ancient sagies ” in the development of their 
civilisation. It is a bold claim to assert “that His 
Majesty’s Indian subjects are as much British as subjects 
born in other parts of the Empire, and, if Indians are 
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exempted from service for not being British, they become 
aliens to the British Empire ( and the British are aliens 
to India,” and elsewhere he speaks of Indian Britons. 
But he goes further when he threatens that, if racial 
disqualification is long continued, “it will become the 
duty of Indians to insist that none but Indians shall 
control the destinies of the Indian portion of the 
Empire **; and again he threatens that “ if India does 
not obtain help from British statesmanship she will under 
Providence find it elsewhere/* Aryanland for the Aryans 
is his main ideal: Indian Nationality is his leading 
principle. Bengal is the most advanced Province, 14 the 
aim and ambition of the Bengali Nationalist is nothing 
less than to make the Motherland great, and to prove 
that the Bengali woman is the model for womanhood 
all over the world.” The Bengali has his merits; Mr. 
Mallik does not mention his defects, as Macaulay did. 
He sneers at the European notions of fitness for appoint* 
ments, and objects to Indians being declared unfit before 
they have been given opportunities to prove their fitness. 

“ The doors to service under the Crown in every depart¬ 
ment of civil and military administration must be thrown 
open to the people of India.** He has much to say 
against the Civil Service, Lord Curzon, and all reac¬ 
tionaries, on Liberalism, racial discrimination, on all the 
old alleged grievances, the wants of India, the problems 
to be solved, of which we have heard ad nauseam . 
Like a lawyer with a bad case, he scatters his abuse of 
the other side with some freedom in the hope, presum¬ 
ably, that some will stick; he indulges freely in recrimina¬ 
tion, even to accusing Christians and Moslems of 
idolatry. It is something to find him in favour of com¬ 
pulsory military service, and against Colonial self- 
government for India. Patriotism makes him a par¬ 
tisan ; the Oriental want of humour and his ponderous 
style handicap his work; his contribution to the eternal 
Indian question might easily have been made more 
interesting. 


of the two; but, so far as the present volume is con¬ 
cerned, it cannot be said that it justifies its existence, 
or, at any rate, the trouble of translation. It may be 
that its historical and social value is considerable, but 
the very small public which would read the book on 
that account could well have recourse to the French 
original The account is certainly intimate, but it is just 
as certainly not lively or picturesque. For the most 
part, the book excites a feeling of boredom, the most 
heinous of offences in the case of a book of this kind 
It is not even what most people expect in a volume of 
French memoirs. 
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Arabic Spain By Bernhard and Ellen M. Whishaw. 7*® 
(Smith, Elder. 10s. 6d. net.) 

PERHAPS no period of European history is more tinged Ll 
with romantic interest than that which is concerned with 
the invasion from Africa, and with the dominion over 
so large a portion of Spain of that remarkable people 
who are popularly known as Moors. In this present 
work the authors present clear evidence of a depth of " " 
study and research worthy of the subject, and how much ^ Ifc 
this implies will be realised by those at all familiar with - ; 

this engrossing topic. The book has a wide scope; 
for it deals not only with a contemporary narrative of - 3 
current events, but with the history of Moslem ait as c. 
practised in Spain as well Considering the fusion of 
evidence and the comparative dearth of those data which -j 
hedge about the more illuminated periods, the authors— ^ 
thanks to their painstaking methods and to the sources 
into which they have dipped at first hand—have 4 ^» 
every reason to congratulate themselves upon having 
produced a work which should rank as the latest, but ^ 
by no means the least important, of the standard books 
which have appeared on this subject. A very strong 
point in their favour is that they have taken so . 

for granted, but have delved for themselves, and, placing . 
the ancient authorities side by side, have sifted possi->^ 
bilities, probabilities, and facts, with the happiest results , t 




Shorter Reviews 

Secret Memoirs of the Regency : The Minority of 
Louis XV, By Charles Pinot Duclos, Historio¬ 
grapher of France. Translated from the French by 
E. Jules Meras. (Greening and Co. 5s. net.) 

W E are of those who hold the opinion that a book of 
memoirs, in order to warrant publication, should 
have an undoubted justification, and that unless the justifi¬ 
cation is unquestionable, publication should be deferred 
until the book can show its warrant. The present 
volume is the second of a “ Court Series of French 
Memoirs,** which Messrs. Greening and Co. are publish¬ 
ing. The series is said to commend itself “ for its sub¬ 
stantial historical and social value, and as a lively, pic¬ 
turesque, and intimate account of great dramatic events 
and distinguished personages of the Court of France/* 
We have not seen the first of these books, and it may be 
that there is a considerable difference between the value 
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A Downland Corner By Victor L. Whitechurch. (T*. / •'’ 
Fisher Unwin. 3s. 6d. net.) ' • \ 

The little sketches of village life revealed in “ A Down 
land Corner ** are delightful glimpses of some of the 
charms of English rural life. There is a great variet)'** 
in the stories; for instance, we have a capital 
description of an old-time parson, who was als( ^ 
a ventriloquist, and struck awe into his congre/*- 
gation by preaching from the dramatic incidents* 
of the Old Testament, which he illustrated bj V; 
making his voice sound from different parts oi 
the church as the various characters were suppose 
to be speaking. Then comes an account of a feud tha . 
had always existed, and, it appeared, always woulc 
exist, between two villages separated by a hill, and bo*.. 
the inhabitants of Little Marpledon determined to hav< 
a bonfire on the summit of the hill and defy the peopk 
of Camford. All went well until it was time to tap tbc. 
barrel of beer laboriously trundled to the top to assuage 
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the thirst of the energetic crowd. Ezra Page, mallet 
aad tap in hand, ready to begin the chief diversion of 
tic evening, is tripped up by the Camford folk, who had 
ieen waiting in ambush, and now make onslaughts on 
their rivals. In the melee the cask is rolled down the 
iiH but Ezra, not to be outwitted, rolls after it t still 
grasping the implements of attack—on the beer. He 
“drove in the bung . . . stretched himself on his side in 
the stubby grass, put his mouth to the stream, and was 
satisfied as he had never been satisfied before. It 
sported over his hair, it saturated his shirt, it washed 
the signs of battle from his face, but, above all, it entered 
his mouth ... he gurgled the first lines of the National 
Anthem ... the beer ran on/” There are thirteen 
ether stories, all of which touch either a humorous or 
pathetic note, and are well worth reading. 


1 accessary to turn from the illustration of the < 
* Heidelberg Castle to the market-place at B: 
mouth of the docks at Hamburg. But, 


fl 
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jtrmny. Painted by E. T. Compton and E. Harrison 
Compton*. Described by the Rev. J. F. Dickie. (A. 
aod C. Black. 20s. net.) 

It b evident that the Messrs. Black do not intend to 
'Oter the high standard which they have set them- 
m the production of this notable series of colour 
toks In this last volume both illustrations and 
work admirably together towards the picturing; 

C romantic and dreamy past and its busy and strenuous 
present From the point of view of the pictures, if one 
wuld obtain a glimpse of these extremes, it is merely 
necessary to turn from the illustration of the courtyard 

Bremen or 
Hamburg. But, whether 
sealing with ancient or modern architecture, or with 
sountams, forests, or plains, the artists seem to have 
almost equally successful in their results. Indeed, 
::c ® the pictorial point of view, it is not only the manner 
winch each subject has been treated, but the great 
3 *nety and scope of their very subjects which lends a 
'^har charm to the work. The Rev. F. J. Dickie, too, 
-ploying curiously short and crisp sentences, has ful- 
^ his part of the work in a most able and compre- 
manner. He takes us from history to land- 
from landscape to legend, and from legend to 
and customs, and descriptive touches such as 
afforded by an experience of the spectres of the 
^ in a clear and very pleasant fashion. The 
N* of the volume is wide. There are very few corners 
®tae$t in Germany which do not find themselves re- 
ted in it This is an added reason why the book 
^ld meet with a deserved popularity. 


■'M TtU s of Bteffny. By B. Hunt. (Macmillan and 
**■ 3 s - 6 d. net.) 

*Tm 

. * or y •.. bears greater resemblance to the work 
* P°et than to that of the popular novelist, who is 
r SMis of literature,*’ states the introduction to 
^ male or female, “ B. Hunt ” is as 

88 a suffragette, but we incline to the opinion 
l * c great novelists of English—and, for that matter, 
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of other languages as well—will bear with one who, dis¬ 
playing none of the imagination which is lauded in this 
introduction, sets down a portion of the folk-lore of 
Cavan and Leitrim, adhering as far as possible to the 
original style of narration. Common-sense forbids us 
to agree with the author in that these stories must rank 
among the aristocracy of literature, while fiction—even 
of the highest order—is set down somewhere between 
the professional and artisan classes, to give books a species 
of human classification. Setting aside this emphatic 
utterance on the part of Mr. or more probably Miss 
11 B. Hunt,” we find the book very interesting. Several 
of the stories, notably that of “The Enchanted Hare," 
and, in a less measure, “The King’s Daughter of France,” 
are reminiscent of the legends of other countries, but the 
true Celtic turn of mind is here, and well expressed at 
that. Miss—we conclude it is Miss—Hunt has given us 
a little work of sufficient value, we should have thought, 
to enable her to dispense with that vicious dig at the 
popular novelist. 


Jewish Legends of the Middle Ages. By Wolpf 

Pascheles and Others. Selected and Translated by 
Claud Field. Illustrated by May Mulliner. (Robert 
Scott. 2s. 6d. ) 

IT was a happy thought on the part of Mr. Claud Field 
to select a number of Jewish mediaeval legends and 
fables and to translate them from the German for the 
benefit of English readers. With the co-operation of 
Miss Mulliner, a very pleasing children’s book has been 
produced, a book which, although bought for the 
children, will probably be often picked up and read by 
their elders, for these tales, like, for instance, Gulliver, 
are composed of such material, and are written in such 
a way as to appeal in one aspect or another to people 
of all ages. Mr. Field has done well to go to Wolff 
Pascheles for his material, for the Austrian pedlar - 
publisher became perhaps the most popular Jewish tale- 
writer of last century. As a gift-book for children, 
“Jewish Legends of the Middle Ages” well justifies 
itself; as an introduction to the study of Jewish folk 
lore it should receive a welcome from their elders. 


Edward Fairlic Frankfort. By Sir Henry YVkixon, K.C. 

(Macmillan and Co. 6s.) 

The sub-title of this book, “ Politics among the People,” 
defines its scope and its author’s aim. Edward Frank¬ 
fort went to Excelsior—obviously an Australian pro¬ 
vince, though the fictitious name gives scope for 
moulding local conditions to fit with the author s in¬ 
tentions—at the beginning of his career, and, after a 
preliminary canter at law, devoted himself to politics. 
He proved sufficiently high-minded to sacrifice personal 
happiness and his political career to his ideals. 

There is the story, slight enough in all conscience, but 
its author has woven in with it political and social 
matters to an extent which makes it essentially a study 
of a people rather than a novel of personal interest. Not 
but what the character-drawing is admirable: Quiggle, 
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the election agent, is Dickensian in type, and worthy to 
rank beside Dickens’ creations in the clearness and quiet 
humour with which he is presented; and there are 
others equally striking—it is a crowded stage that we 
are called on to survey, for the author has aimed at a 
complete study of a democratic state 

His conclusions, sanely and moderately expressed, 
augur ill for the future of the democratic movement. 
Parliamentary representation gives place to delegation, 
and the author sees no place for parliaments in the 
government of the future ; the sneer at thrift and indivi¬ 
dualism is noted, and the absence of reason in extreme 
Socialist theories is \yell marked. The loss of indivi¬ 
duality in the present-day semi-Socialist stage of pro¬ 
gress is emphasised, and every point is made with due 
regard to the vastness and complexity of the question— 
unanswered yet—of the best means of government. 
Altogether the book is a useful contribution to socio¬ 
logical literature, and worthy of careful reading for the 
sake of the problems it sets forth, albeit in somewhat 
verbose and, at times, laboured fashion. 

Things Seen in Russia. By W. Barnes Steveni. 

(Seeley and Co. as. net.) 

The author of this latest booklet in Messrs. Seeley’s 
“ Things Seen ” series* writes with authority, having 
spent more than twenty years in Russia, both in city 
and country life. There is no trace of the hackneyed 
language of the guide-book in any of his chapters—-he 
tells simply and with well-chosen language of the life 
of the people, their joys and sorrows, their songs and 
holidays; of the great cities, St Petersburg and Mos¬ 
cow, and their official and social ways and manners ; thus 
his book is interesting throughout, both to those who 
know this great, mysterious land and to those who read 
as strangers. Mr. Steveni is to be congratulated on the 
excellent array of photographs which adorn this handy 
little work; many of them are original, and, we believe, 
have never been published before. 

Monaco and Monte Carlo. By Adolphe Smith. (Grant 
Richards. 15s. net.) 

If the importance of places were to be judged by their 
mere geographical extent, there is no doubt that the 
small principality of Monaco would find this bulky 
volume of 466 pages an unduly heavy weight upon its 
shoulders. The immediate neighbourhood of Monte 
Carlo, however, possesses an importance in the eyes of 
the general cosmopolitan public which is quite out of 
proportion to its area. In this book the author has cast 
his net wide. He is not concerned merely with the ethics 
of gaming; he has followed the history of Monaco and 
the influences which the State has worked on other coun¬ 
tries as minutely and elaborately as though it were a 
European Power of the first magnitude. There is no 
doubt that he has produced an exceedingly interesting 
work ; nevertheless, the second portion, which deals with 
the tables and all that is concerned with these instru- 
' >f chance, savours just a little of special pleading. 
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His remarks on local suicide and the exaggerations which 
he alleges are brought to bear on this point certainly 
appear logical enough, and since he has thrown down 
a challenge to various writers—whose facts, he asserts, 
have come off second best to their imagination—it will 
be interesting to hear their reply. 

What you want to say , and How to say it; in French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, Norwegian, 
and Japanese. (W. J. Hernan, Savoy House, 116, 
Strand, W.C. is. each net.) 

This series of handy little booklets has been specially 
written to meet the needs of travellers who, for reasons 
of time, are unable to study the language of the countries 
they visit, and we must say that each specimen is ad¬ 
mirably compiled. Sentences which are in constant 
requisition in shopping, in crossing a town, in restaurants, 
and in most of the details of daily life, are arranged 
carefully, each with its equivalent in the foreign tongue, 
and there need be no difficulty if the novice follows the 
rules given for easy pronunciation. Mr. Heman is to 
be congratulated both on the use and the appearance 
of these excellent guides to intercourse. 

Fiction 

Les Clartes Latentes : Vingt Contes et Paraholes. By 
Franz Hellens. (Libraire G^n^rale des Sciences, des 
Arts et des Lettres, Paris. 3 fr. 50.) 

A voix du vent dans les moissons” is the 
note most often to be heard in these 

stories, and it is curious that the phrase we 
quote should find itself in a little tale or 

parable that bears the title l'Aveugle.” “ There s 

the wind on the heath, brother ”—the suggestion of 
George Borrow is imperious. But M. Hellens is not 
Borrow. He deals sometimes with vagabonds, but be 
has no real quarrel with organised society, especially the 
society of the well-furrowed countryside. Social arrange¬ 
ments appear sometimes to be called in question, but 
only as tyrants, not as the allies of man. The elemental 
forces—earth, air, fire, and water—with the diviner in¬ 
stincts of mankind, are the whole stuff of life, and what¬ 
ever “ fond thing vainly imagined ” man has added to 
these to lend variety and excitement to existence must, at 
the call of the spirit, be set aside. In these parables M 
Hellens makes use of fauns and shadowSj or incarnations 
of the winds or water, to steal his peasants from their 
money-getting or from their plaints against fortune, and 
to give them new eyes for heaven, earth, and sea, and 
a new heart to love their fellow-mortals. Even the 
winter fireside must not content the spent labourer; the 
wind calls him down the chimney to share in the con¬ 
tinual feast of nature. The language is worthy of the 
subjects, and though the trumpet sometimes gives forth 
the call of fear, for Pan is ever lurking somewhere, 1* 
the thicket or among the rushes, the sounds most often 
heard are the joyful song of the wind or n le frfexisse- 
ment des racines dans la terre.” 
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The Reef. By Edith Wharton. (Macmillan and Co. drink, gambling, or some vice which never by any chance 

^ happened to be the one to which we were addicted, as 

Anna Leath is by far the most interesting character we were harmlessly seated in a train or 'bus. Brenda's 

in the story Mrs. Wharton sets out to tell in " The Reef.” handling of slum life leads us to hope that the next story 

in fact, one might even go so far as to say that she is from the same pen will consist of an entertaining book, 


the only one worth the minute and conscientious descrip¬ 
tion bestowed upon each by the author. She is a magni¬ 
ficent character, capable of the deepest affection, and 
vet human enough to waver when she has to decide 
; I whether or no she will accept a lover in whom she origin- 
! ally had implicit trust and confidence, until a chance 
arcumstance reveals a dishonourable incident in his past. 
Sophie Viner, with her wild untutored nature and reck- 
ess desire to have a “ good time ” for a few days is 
the cause of Darrow's infidelity to the woman he pro¬ 
fessed to love. She is consistently drawn, however, and, 
as far as her limited outlook will allow, does her best to 
straighten matters out, after complicating affairs by 
becoming engaged to Mrs. Leath's stepson. Darrow, 

xloved by the two women, is not worth the amount 
thought bestowed on him by each. At the bottom 
f her heart Mrs. Leath knows this, but hardly dares to 
itbowledge even to herself that her hero has fallen 
frooQ his pedestal, and, even should she collect the pieces 
•tfr so carefully, the image henceforward will always 
* niarred. Some of the finest scenes in the book take 
*^ce a$ she first surrenders and then retracts, the old 
•tfdiarity pulling against the horrible facts she must 
and accept. To his credit, the best that is in Dar- 
shines forth as the light of Anna's purity sheds its 
r *y$ upon him, and, acknowledging his lapse, leaves him- 
^ and their future, separate or together, in her hands. 

1 ^ closes on a note of indecision ; but Darrow 

r ' xm ing after lunch. 


the chief object of which is to depict the people as they 
really exist in those districts. 


The Soul of Judas. By Douglas Price. (John Ouseley. 

2s. net.) 

THESE stories are different from—not “different to," as 
the author puts it—the usual run of short stories, in that 
each one is the expression of an abstract idea. In some 
cases the expression is rather a failure, but many of the 
stories are far above the average of present-day writing, 
notably the one which gives its title to the collection. 
Phrases here and there throughout the book strike as 
fine and new expressions—perhaps of old thoughts. 
“ So is the radiance of eternity coloured by the creeds 
of men,” and “ all creeds are true and all are false," mav 
serve as instances. Some of the sketches are far more 
than stories, notably that entitled “The Judgment of 
God,” in which a man arraigns God for the misery of 
the world, and by way of reply is given a second's 
glimpse into eternity, after which he asks only to go 
back and suffer as before. Again the tiny sketch en¬ 
titled “ Euthanasia * is a fine piece of work, small though 
it is. Having read the book with considerable pleasure, 
we confess that our only grievance against its author is 
that his work is far too short. 


V v PHknger. Bv Brenda. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 7s. 

is an avowed object in the publication of this 
ae took—namely, “ to combat the influence of 
Realism, and to arouse enthusiasm for the Army and 
^ King.” In other words, it is a distinct 
Ernest plea for the Boy Scout movement The 
/^chapters prove that the author has a very good 
^Wge and an apt way of describing life in the 
p? ^ account of the development of Mary 
Y’ a washerwoman, from a slatternly, 

^ dishevelled creature into a neat, trim, and 
mem k er the society in which she lived 
_ cs the whole of the story. We would not for 
detract from the good object of the book, 

til ^ a * ms wou ^ have been further enhanced 
e author allowed the narrative to run upon lines 

After Mary's conversion to the 
everything is assured, and we are not 
^ an ms *ant to forget that the Scout movement 
srt , .. is what we have to bear in mind This 
tirt ^ savours a little of the methods of the kind 
■, x ,l 1 Cc * P^ple who in times past, with a beaming 
ed us small publications on the horrors of 


The Adventures of Bobby Orde. By Stewart Edward 
White. (T. Fisher Unwin. 6s.) 

SELDOM has the psychology of childhood been more 
clearly defined than in this study. Bobby is shown us 
in process of development from childhood to boyhood, 
a development assisted by a discerning father, and by 
Mr. Kincaid, the old sportsman who taught Bobby to 
shoot. Mr. Kincaid sums up the lesson of the book. 
“ Sonny, you can always be a sportsman—a sportsman 
does things because he likes them, Bobby, for no other 
reason,” lie says, and we realise that the influence he 
exerts on the boy will make him a man like himself 
—a good man. 

This is the serious side to the book, by reason of 
which it is one which can be confidently recommended 
to all who have the welfare of children at heart, and are 
in any way connected with the training of youngsters. 
At the same time the story itself suffers not at all from 
the presence of a moral purpose. Bobby is human 
enough and mischievous enough to win the heart of any 
youngster; his adventures with the toy printing press 
and with his new gun will evoke sympathy from readers 
of about his own age, while the necessary thrill of excite¬ 
ment is supplied by the murder of which Mr. Kincaid 
is accused—wrongly, of course. It is well worth while 
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reading the story to find out how Bobby cleared his 
friend of the capital charge. On the whole, we can 
thoroughly recommend the book as sufficiently deep in 
its interest to appeal to grown-ups, and sufficiently simple 
and engrossing to make a very acceptable present for 
members of the younger generation. 


Three Conflicting Views of Art 

HAT a publisher could be found in London to bring 
forth in print, and good print, and place between 
covers, and good covers, the absurdities that this 
writer conceals under a cloaked name, is to be 
regretted. The three-and-sixpences will remain in the 
net; that at least is sure. The attack on critics, which 
might have been of value, fails from the fact that our 
.« critical" Cosmos has less qualifications than the most 
shallow of the men he assails. He does not understand 
what is the basic intention of Art; he does not under¬ 
stand Impressionism; so he comes to the business with 
the pomposity and the effrontery that only ignorance can 
command. He says that “ no apology is needed for the 
publication of this little work”—then why suggest it? 
above all, why shrink from signing it? For 
my sins I am compelled to read many books on art, 
though rarely is one afflicted with the paltry English, 
the split infinitives, and utter lack of competency of 
this unnecessary volume. And its demi-godish conceit 
and aggressive assault on other critics, none of whom, 
whatever their shortcomings—and their shortcomings 
enough—could maintain their office in the Press 
were they capable of the incompetency so blatantly 
strutted forth as wisdom in these inadequate pages. 
There is scarcely one saving clause from title-page to 
index. There is not even the courage of a name—the 
which is its sole shrewdness. We turn next to very 
.different stuff. 

It is something of a relief to turn from all this un¬ 
pleasant work to the dry competency of a scholarly 
thoroughness; Mr. John Lane has done well to bring 
out in a completely new form a more thorough edition 
of the researches into the career of the Van Eycks which 
have made the name of Weale almost the supreme 
authority upon the subject It is a terribly dry volume ; 
but the sand that goes to make the desert is good, dry, 
honest sand—not trash. One cannot imagine that any 
human soul will ever read this book from cover to cover, 
though for a bet sporting enthusiasts have been found 
to read every word in a German dictionary. There is 
an excuse even for cheating on occasion. However, here 
is the most authoritative book yet published upon the 
career and works of the Van Eycks; and every student 

The Position of Landscape in Art. By Cosmos. (George 
Allen and Co. 3s. 6d. net.) 

The Van Eycks and Their Art. By W. H. James Weale 
and Maurice W. Brockwell. Illustrated. (John 
Lane. 12s. 6d. net.) 

.On the Truth of Decorative Art: A Dialogue Between 
an Oriental and an Occidental . By Lionel de Fon- 
seka. (Greening and Co., 2s. 6 d. net.) 


will need to buy and keep for reference this prodigious 
effort. That it is an artistic and vital means of approach- 2 
ing the art of any man, it would be fantastic to suggest. 

But it is as thorough a survey of the history of the men 
and the history of their works as is ever likely to be .zd'. 
wrought Mr. Weale’s scholarly research into the his- ;-ri 
tory of early Netherlandish art cannot be rivalled. Mr. : — 
Brockwell is one of the most plodding and dogged detec- . 
tives who ever hunted documents. Neither man is 
highly gifted with artistic sensing—this is rarely given :: 

to critics and scholars—but each man is a ruthless seeker . rr: 
after the truth of documents. Both men are dry writers, 
and write of art with about as much enthusiasm as one * 
could raise in essaying verse on logarithms. The realm .. 
to which they devote their life is but the servants’ hall 
of the arts. But they keep that basement clean and .. ^ 
pure ; and the marvel to us who walk the splendid way- : , 
faring of the arts, and live in the arts, is that men of 
culture can be found to devote the loyal service of their 
all too fleeting span of life to such dry and untoothsome , r . 
fare. For it has so little to do with the vital significance 
of art; and its reward must be but meagre return for the 
pathetically quixotic service. Yet these things be; and . 
men are to be found, day and night, week in and week 
out, searching amongst dusty tomes of records and docti- 
ments and dead men’s opinions, for the dates of dead 
men’s birthdays, and the little tale of their little doings. 
Here at least we get the authentic history of the Van 
Eycks, illustrated with generosity—it is most useful, for 
instance, to have a reproduction of the Weld-BlundeU * 
Madonna from Ince Hall—indeed, the very illustrating 
makes it worth while to possess the volume. As a work 
of reference it is invaluable. Yet, when all’s said,^ no¬ 
thing could prove more clearly the guess-work of cx * 
perts ” than the disagreement of the “ authorities,” which 
reduces the whole solemn business to its questionable ^ 
state. 

The third volume that lies before me—though the ^ 
writers of both these books will probably be horrified i* 
to hear it—is as much above the others in its approach > 
to the temple of the arts as it is well possible to imagine. 

• i>. 

Mr. Lionel de Fonseka’s volume, it would appear, r 
flung at Ceylon. ’Tis true, the “talk ” of the studios h 
trotted out; no definitions are given of what is meanl 
by words; and the author now and again trips anc 
stumbles over his skipping rope. The true significance- 
of art is not grasped; the two men East and West, wb< 
argue about it, clearly mean different things. F° 
all that, here is a man who has come very near to th< 
significance of it alL But Mr. de Fonseka evidentl;. 
understands the East better than the West, and he be 
comes interesting where he drops art and comes to th< 
difference of East and West in regard to such emotion- 
as love. I have never seen it better put that in the Wes 
we make a sentiment of love and so see woman every 
where; whereas, in the East, woman is but an incident" 
simply an affair of sex. Shrewd he is also more thai 
once, as when he points out that art cannot live r 
museums. When he observes for himself he make 
good reading; but, alas! he has read so many, roan 
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bocks, and he has muddled a fine insight with bookish 
dap-trap. The wonder is that he has kept his eye and 
brain so clear as to see that music at a formal concert 
is self-conscious art, and but harsh step-sister to music 
employed as part of life—that church music outside a 
church loses its value as much as a painting of a crud- 
fixioD over the dining-room sideboard. He claims for 
the East that it is more artistic than the West because 
the East makes art its daily life, whereas the West keeps 
its good utterance in books and shut up in museums and 
concert halls, instead of making it a part of daily life, 
from king to peasant—and in seeing that truth he 
conies near to discovering the significance of art 
itself. This is a modest little volume that should be in 
tie hands of every man who has an interest in art. Had 
Mr. Fonseka only started with a basic concept of the 
word art, such as would hold all masterpieces, he would 
have discarded all philosophers and critics upon art, and 
won to a masterpiece himself; but hampered as he be¬ 
came the moment he accepted the false definitions of 
the past, he has achieved a most notable and remarkable 
work, and the publishers are to be congratulated on 
possessing a reader of such intelligence as to realise it. 

With many of his conclusions I am in direct conflict, as 
coders of this paper know; but with much of what 
Fonseka says, it is impossible to disagree. Lack of 
forbids analysis of so full a book; therefore let 
the reader be advised to get it—he will find rich and 
Smutting food for thought therein. If Ceylon has 
^ht forth Mr. Fonseka, Ceylon should be proud of 
*r cMd. And the author would render a fine artistic 
to the land he loves by giving us a revelation of 
the Eastern mind, with which he is so exquisitely 
:n ^t HALDANE MACFALL. 


% 

Aspects of Ireland: The Coming 
of the Normans 

»neat paper we commented on the difference 
to the whole course of a nation’s history by 
of view adopted. Facts in themselves are 
until they are placed in some relation with 
truism enough, except that, like other 
k * a pt to be forgotten when it is most 
^ ^ ^ 0r choice of that relation is a matter of 
^ f° r a historian to say that 

not pre-judge a matter; he cannot help but pre- 
Y/V* 1 ^ or he is already pre-judging it when he is 
his point of view, or when he is having his 
c k° scn f° r hi® by the instinct of his race 
completest learning, the utmost 
^ ^ D °* Save resu lt if the relation given 

5 50 ac quired be not in accordance with the 
A demanded by them. 

of this is to be found in Mr. Orperis 
Ireland Under th e Normans.”* It 

(W /u *" e ^’ 0 Tman s. By Goddard Henry 
" (Htnr y Frowde. a Vols. ai* net.) 
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i should surely be almost axiomatic that the history of a 
! nation during a time of invasion ought to be written from 
the point of view of the nation itself, and not from the 
point of view of the invader; otherwise the whole of 
the facts are thrown into a wrong perspective. Mr. 
Orpen himself wisely says: “To understand an action 
he (i.e., the historian) must regard it from the point of 
the actor and with referenqe to the circumstances in 
which the actor stood. When he has really done this he 
will seldom care to pass severe moral judgments. More 
I often he will find that 'tout comprendre est tout par¬ 
doner.’ ” Nothing could be more justly said; but what 
when there are two actors, as usually happens in human 
affairs ? Or to take a concrete instance from his pages. 
The whole of the first two chapters are given up to ex¬ 
amining what he calls “ Anarchic Ireland/* in order, as 
he explicitly declares, to prove that “ due credit has not 
been given to the new rulers for creating the compara¬ 
tive peace and order and the manifest progress and 
prosperity that Ireland enjoyed, during that period, 
wherever their rule was effective.” Now here the rela¬ 
tion given to the two actors is quite clear and explicit. 
The suggestion is that Ireland from the ninth to the 
eleventh centuries was in so disorderly a state that the 
Normans not only came to bring good rule, but, coming, 
brought it. The first statement, let it be remarked, is 
indisputable history. The death of Brian Borohma at 
the moment of the victory at Clontarf not only sug¬ 
gested a subsequent unrest, but even asked it, seeing 
he as a Dalmassian had, for the first time since it had 
been made good, broken up the succession of the Hy- 
Neill, Northern or Southern, to the High-Kingship. 
Continual strife became the order of the day, though it 
is only fair to say that it was not—the continuance of 
the colleges and schools of learning make it im¬ 
possible that it could have been—so universal as Mr. 
Orpen’s chapters, dealing as they do with warfare only, 
would suggest But the more material question is, was 
Ireland the only country where such unrest pre¬ 
vailed? A contemporary examination shows that the 
rest of Europe was in a similar ferment; with the 
ironical discovery that, in a certain part of Europe, the 
foremost factor in the prevailing unrest and warfare was 
the presence of the Normans themselves. 

Again, in the setting-out of the protagonists, it is 
impossible to gather any conclusion from Mr. Orpen’s 
pages other than that Rory O’Connor was little more 
than a savage chieftain, whereas the Giraldines were 
men of personal distinction and some culture. It is 
true that we know but little of Rory O'Connor’s 
private character, any more than we know much more 
of the Giraldines than is told us by their kinsmaa 
Giraldus Cambrensis. But we have grounds for think¬ 
ing that Rory O’Connor’s womenfolk were of consider¬ 
able culture and learning; and the state of women is 
generally an excellent clue to the society in which they 
are found. Moreover, censure is implied in Rory 
O’Connor’s raids on Leinster. It is true that his pur¬ 
poses were personal aggrandisement; but then what were 

the purposes of the Normans other than the same thev 
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being, through opposite fortune, in particularly low invasion through the whole course of the national his- 
water at the time ? Certainly in no part of the Norman tory, and by regarding it as a national history, 
dominions could centres of learning be found the equal The pity of it is that Mr. Orpen covers ground that 
of those that Ireland had had since the sixth century, and has never had adequate treatment; and he has studdtd 


that had won the land the name of Insula sanctorum 
el doctorum. The truth would far more accurately be 
put in this way: that Ireland was a country of an 
ancient culture and civilisation, temporarily fallen into 
strife like the rest of its neighbours, which must cer¬ 
tainly have recovered itself as its neighbours dic^ but 
where the chances were retarded by the advent of some 
Welsh-Normans on the look-out to recoup their falling 
fortunes. 

How, then, one may ask, comes it that a work so 
replete with indisputable learning, exact in its facts, 
gives one colour to its arrangement of those facts when 
a wholly opposite colour may be given to the same 
facts by a slightly different arrangement of them? 
Partly the reason may be seen by examining the prin¬ 
ciples on which the history is worked out. Mr. 
Orpen in his preface says quite clearly what are the 
authorities he chiefly relies on; and, for the actual 
course of the invasion, these are found to be, firstly, 
Gerald de Barry (Giraldus Cambrensis)—a relative 
of the invaders, and grand-extoller of them— 
and, secondly, the French poem " The Song of 
Dermot and the Earl,” both of them admittedly 
Norman sources. These, however, conclude about 1180, 
and, says Mr. Orpen, "then there is a brief period of 
considerable obscurity until, with the accession of King 
John, the series of English records begins to cast a 
more certain light.” But all this period is covered by 
the various Irish annals; and one asks why they should 
be so curtly neglected. Where they have been tested 
they have been found accurate, fearlessly putting down 
facts against their own nation; and, at the least, they 
are not more partisan than the two authorities Mr. 
Orpen quotes are likely to be. Even their very silence 
has its importance. For where “ The Song of Dermot 
and the Earl ” would suggest a general prevalence of 
Normans over the island, the silence of the annalists 
would at least throw a great doubt on the rosy account 

Approaching the whole period under survey from the 
point of view of the invader instead of the point of the 
nation invaded, Mr. Orpen misses items of value. For 
example, it is not for nothing that the invader should 
have entered by way of Leinster. Its geographical 
position made it an easy point of arrival, it is true; but 
it would not have been so used had it not been for an 
almost traditional disaffection that had, through in¬ 
justice, been bred in that province. The very Devor- 
gilla incident—which Mr. Orpen atone moment minimises, 
later to underscore—is itself an echo of that injustice. 
For the Borohma, the tax persistently claimed from 
Leinster by the High-Kings, however often it was re¬ 
voked, had acted and interacted on the province, which 
therefore had become naturally disposed to hold itself 
detached from the rest of the island. But the value of 

v rould have found its place only by approaching the 
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his account with facts that lack nothing in patient in¬ 
tricacy. Every man, it seems, must needs be a partisan, 
in some degree, in the writing of history; but surely it 
is a little perverse to write the history of Ireland during 
an important period, and to write it from the point of 
view, not of the nation, but of the handful of personal 
adventurers that preluded an invasion. It is not as 
though he had called his history “ The History of the 
Norman Invaders in Ireland.” Of the learning of the 
book there can be no question. It will be indispensable 
to future students; but those students, we venture con¬ 
fidently to prophesy, will not confirm the perspective in 
which he has placed his facts. DARRELL FlGGIS. 


The Theatre 

“General John Regan” at the 
Apollo Theatre 

E may presume that everybody knows “ George 
A. Birmingham’s” amusing books and already 
loves his light and kindly humour, the caricature logic 
of his characters, the fragile qualities of his plots, and 
the depth, as well as the delicacy, of his implied criticism 
of men and things. 

Knowing so much, and that Canon Hannay is Mr. 
Birmingham, we”may add that “ General John Regan 
is exactly the farce we had a right to expect from him. 
Its limitations are much the same as those of his well- 
known book, “ Spanish Gold,” and the Rev. Joseph John 
Meldon of that story is certainly the near relation of 
Dr. Lucius O’Grady, the hero of the play. Everyone 
knows the eleganf and quiet town of Ballymoy, in county 
Mayo, and how keen were the inhabitants in regard to 
making a little money out of a stranger. In the farce 
Horace P. Billing, an American tourist of far too un- 
pleasant a type to be common, motors into the town, and 
without very much reason, except, perhaps, that he 
desires to help the author to make a delightfully gay 
farce, asks to see the statue of its greatest native, 
General John Regan, the Liberator of Bolivia. At first 
the audience appeared to think there was some such’ 
person, and, perhaps, Mr. Wenman, who plays the part 
of the American so cleverly, would do well to show 
rather more clearly that he is bent on having a joke— 
for which, as we have hinted, there is not an abundance 
of reason. 

But once the idea is accepted all goes very merrily 
Mr. Charles Hawtrey as Dr. O’Grady takes up the 
General Regan matter with the most wonderfa 
enthusiasm. He soon shows Timothy Doyle, the wil) 
but hearty hotel-keeper—perfectly played by Mr 
Leonard Boyne—and the editor of the local Eagli% Mr 
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Fay, and the rest of them, that there is money in the 
idea of John Regan He does not know or care if the 
.American be serious, but he gets that tourist's name on 
the list of subscribers for a large sum; he shows the 
place in which the General spent his youth; the ruin 
of the house in which he first saw daylight, and he soon 
produces the Liberator's grand-neice, Mary Ellen, the 
sullen yet attractive servant of Doyle’s hotel. This 
lady is the sole "female interest” of the farce, and she 
has little to do, but her part is carried out with infinite 
skill by Miss Cathleen Nesbit, not long ago the charming 
“Perdita " at the Savoy, and lately the girl who “ walked 
in beauty" in Mr. Galsworthy's “ The Eldest Son.” She 
aad Mr. Boyne and Mr. Fay and Mr. Gurney, as the 
Parish Priest of BalJymoy, each gives a strongly Irish 
roof to their work. 

Mr. Hawtrey has been a little taken to task in regard 
to his accent, but his character seemed to us to be that 
of a citizen of the world, such as many Irishmen are, and 
if the mere inflections of his voice were very occasionally 
fialty, he never for a moment lost the high spirit of 
pv adventure or the essential qualities of a gentleman 
Connaught. Although excellently supported, Mr. 
Hawtrey makes the play. Throughout the three acts he 
5 cver-ready to plan and to plot; no difficulty is too 
uch for him; impossibilities vanish before his ever- 
teh “ disguises 99 ; everyone is cajoled by his delicious 
manner; every situation is made laughable by his 
^blime logic and his delightful aplomb. Whatever 

t* said of the play—and there are many things that 
he improved in it—Mr. Hawtrey has not been so 
*eiJ fitted with a part for very many a long day, and 
when this comedian is really within the skin of his 
trader, who can amuse us so fully? But there are 
other reasons why the play should be successful. 

The Irish atmosphere, so much more attractive in the 
theatre than any other, is admirably suggested. The 
designed by Mr. Tom Heselwood is full of the 
vint of the play, and the acting, from the long part of 
Jj r Hawtrey s doctor to the small one of Mr. Vane- 
lm i*st’s aide-de-camp to the Lord-Lieutenant, is at 
** and completely convincing. We congratulate 
* Birmingham on the production of so pleasant a 
* W >H run merrily for many months. 


Foreign Reviews 

Die Deutsche Rundschau. 
J^KEMBER.-~Herr Erich Schmidt celebrates the 
centenary of the Grimm's Fairy Tales, which 
|Ppeared at Christmas of the fateful year 1812. 
c ®stinguishes the parts played by the brothers, 
stress on Wilhelm's more tender and poetical 
v i ew * Frau Kurz describes her wan- 
^ m Greece with infectious enthusiasm. Captain 
* Baumbach communicates an interesting 

the impressions of an ancestor 

atku? ^fflp&ign of 1812, which he made 
Sternberg service. Some of the incidents may 


be hearsay—that of the soldier, for instance, who, about 
to appropriate his apparently dead coloners clothes, is 
arrested by this voice from the tomb, “ Peste, je ne 
suis pas mort 99 ; whereto the robber replies, “ Eh bien, 
mon colonel, j’attendrai.” But the most of it is new 
and authentic; particularly good is the account of the 
battle before Smolensk. 


Le Mercure de France. 

December 1.—Flaubert, a great favourite with this 
review, is again in evidence, through an appreciation 
of his latest biographer, M. Louis Bertrand, by M. 
Ernest Gaubert. M. Paul Louis, usually a very sober 
writer, gives imagination a banquet of conjecture and 
paradox among the blood-stained Balkans. He blames 
diplomacy, ridicules the Press, and is very sceptical 
about the "Crusade.” "La disparition de la Turquie 
d’Europe ne simplifiera rien ”—in the Balkans or in Asia, 
where the Turks will soon again be on the run. MM. 
Vanderpyl and Cros are very sound in connection with 
“ le cubisme,” on the mania for novelty on the one hand, 
and on letting the artist develop on his own lines on the 
other. A poem by M. Stuart Merrill, a novel—“les 
Clartes Latentes ”—reviewed in two different places, 
and several English reviews, mostly dealing with Mr. 
Gosse, are other features. 


La Revue. 

December 1.—M. Dauzat prognosticates about the 
future and the Balkans; France has been the dupe of 
Turkey, but has learnt a lesson; national differences 
loom large on the eye of the present, but are easily 
adjusted; witness the Entente Cordiale, so ably served 
by M. Finot, of the Revue . M. Faguet’s subject is M. 
Stapfer's work on the religious inquietude of to-day. 
M. Chuquet deals with Wintzingerode, a soldier of for¬ 
tune, who, fighting for Russia, fell into the hands of 
Napoleon; his subsequent military career belied an 
early promise. Mme. Louise Cruppi gives a first de¬ 
lightful article on “ les Ecoles Paysannes Danoises,” and 
the wonderful career of their founder, Grundtvig, who 
was poet, Lutheran bishop, Anglo-Saxon scholar, patriot, 
and a good many other things. Though these schools 
have contributed to an extraordinary industrial pro¬ 
sperity, the principle of the founder was this: “ II 

souhaitait que ehacun, au sortir de l’Ecole, retoum&t a la 
place qu’il avait quitt6e * mais avec une fime differente.' ” 
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La Revue Bleue. 

November 23.—M. Croiset makes a spirited defence 
of “ la Nouvelle Sorbonne.” History is made to support 
the idea of a more scientific basis of study. M. Croiset 
seems to attribute the change of ideal to the logic of 
facts in the first place, and to the Romantic movement 
in the second. M. Flack gives the first of two brilliant 
articles on Sir Thomas More, and M. Picavet the first 
of two essays on St. Paul as a Hellenist; he combats 
Renan and M. Sabatier, who maintained that the 
apostle owed little or nothing to Greek culture. 

November 30.—M. Guiffrey writes of Le Nostre, " des- 
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smateur ordinaire du roi en ses jardins,” who made the 
Tuileries gardens and had much to do with Versailles. 

'* II ne pouvait souflrir les vues bornees ” may stand for 
his epitaph. Letters of Tolstoi are printed, with refer¬ 
ence to* his projected marriage with Mile. Arseniev. M. 
Michael Py holds that the irredentism that Austria has 
to fear on the Adriatic is Slavonic and not Italian; 
Austria and Italy are driven together by a community 
of distrust 

December 7.—Two 44 inedits” begin, one a most thrill¬ 
ing short story of Stendhal’s, and the other correspond¬ 
ence of Pierre Lebrun, professor, poet, and civil servant 
under Napoleon. M. Georges Renard insists that, in 
pleading the cause of the unemployed, he is pleading 
for the whole of French labour. M. Babbitt finds a 
dose analogy and bond of influence between Rousseau 
and M. Bergson. M. Louis Liard gives some educa¬ 
tional souvenirs, and 44 le Franpus i l’Etranger” deals 
this week with Sweden and the United States. 


Revue des Etudes Napoleoniennes. 

In the November-December number Colonel Rousset 
expounds the combination of supreme conception and 
brilliant opportunism that was the campaign of Jena; 
incidentally he judges the Prussian military system. M. 
Villat shows why Napoleon went to Nantes in 1808— 
to curb the rural revolt and to find a means to restore 
the commerce of the town—and what he did there. M. 
Driault pursues the French army, in his 44 Souvenirs du 
Centenaire,” from the neighbourhood of Moscow to 
Vilna; he also gives the circumstances that led to 
Tauroggen. The journal of Colonel B6chaud, who, at 
the end of 1812, criticises Wellington’s despatches on 
the campaign of that year in the minutest detail, is 
interesting and amusing. M. Driault reviews an im¬ 
mense number of books dealing with Napoleon’s foreign 
policy. 
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Rbvue Critique d’Histoire et de Litterature. 

November 23.—M. Plattard reviews at considerable 
length M. Chinard’s “ Exotisme American! dans la 
Litterature Fran^aise au XVIe si£cle,” of which a nc lice 
has appeared in THE ACADEMY. M. Chuquet reviews 
several books, including Herr Walzel’s literary and 
historical essays. 

November 30.—M. Gazier contributes a very long and 
decidedly unfavourable article on a life of St. Cyran, 
by M. Laferriire. M. Dejob judges M. Faguet’s esti¬ 
mate of Rousseau. M. Roustan discusses a life of 
Palissot, by M. Delafarge. 

December 7.—M. Loisy has some reviews. M. Picavet 
deals with M. Drouet’s life of the Abb6 de Saint-Pierre, 
and his edition of the “ Annales Politiques." M. Rous¬ 
tan notices, among other literary histories, that by Mr. 
Conrad Wright of French literature; also M. Gaston 
May’s “Lutte pour le Fran^ais en Lorraine avant 1870.” 
a jjy •> reviews, inter alia, M. Cezard’s “ M6trique 
sacree des Grecs et des Romains,” and Herr Struck’s 
n an account of a town in Greece, founded in 

mediaeval times and fallen into decay. 


At St. Stephen’s Shrine :CDS ~* 

1 x y.t 

By A Regular Devotee. .toem 

• 

W EDNESDAY was one of the dullest days we 
have had yet—and that is saying a good deal— 
on the Home Rule Bill. The Bill is bad enough and - ~ ^ 
complicated enough, but its financial arrangements are 
even worse. To a thoughtful outsider it would look 

o # i 2L 2JC r 

as if they had been designed to promote friction, not to ...: 

allay it, as its authors allege. Hayes Fisher, who is *7 '** 
a financial authority of some weight, and who ha9 been * 
Financial Secretary of the Treasury and ‘‘Chancellor 
of the Exchequer ” of the L.C.C., in a well-delivered ’*** “ 
speech declared that the arrangements were utterly un- , aea 
sound, because it necessitated the setting up of Customs 
barriers between the two countries. The English do 
not at present realise what a costly experiment this 7^^ 
must be to themselves. Amery called it 44 jumble-sale 
finance, which would inevitably lead to extravagance ' ^ 
and waste.” ** ^ 

These two speeches were made in moving and second- ‘ ^ 
ing a proposal to omit the provision giving the Irish Par- 77 
liament power to vary either by way of addition, reduc- . ‘"s 

tion, or discontinuance, any Imperial tax so far as that * 
tax might affect Ireland. Banbury gloomily prophesied i 
that the provision as it stood could only result in an 

( increase of taxation. Herbert Samuel denied the possi- 
bility of any of these things happening—he declined to ^ 
bind Ireland hand and foot Bonar Law, as is his wont, 
put concrete cases to illustrate the arguments of the ^ 
previous speakers. Take this year; they would probably 
need additional revenue for defence, and would oertainty 
need it for the Insurance Act. Was the right honourable *:•*- 
gentleman going to put on two taxes, one for the 
Imperial necessity and one for the Insurance Act or 
other social reforms which applied solely to the United 
Kingdom ? Samuel said it was for this House to decide 
Supposing the Irish Parliament demurred—what then? 
There was no answer except the guillotine. V 

The attendance was very thin all day, but upstairs in a 
Committee Room Unionists gathered to sign the ^ 
letter to Bonar Law urging him not to resign, and sug- N . 
gesting that matters were so serious that the question ^ 
of duties should be ^postponed for the present The 
belief in Imperial Preference and Tariff Reform was < • 
insisted on, but it was made clear that it would be time 
to consider them when we were once more back in ^ 
power—when we could confer with the sister States, and ^ 
have a definite issue to put before the electors, and when 
the great work of undoing and putting right the ruin , 
t caused by this Government had been accomplished. 
Ronald M’Neill sat at the receipt of custom, and stolidly 
smoked as members filed in and out. 

i The devotion to Bonar Law is a splendid tribute to 
the solidarity of the party. Members of both the 
“ extreme wings of the party were early in attendance, and 
s signed without hesitation. Later on some members 
n objected for various odd reasons. One objected to the 
1 grammar of the letter, and another—although he was a 
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staunch Tariff Reformer—because it seemed like dictat¬ 
ing to our leader; but both came in eventually. 

1 noted that Wednesday was dull; Thursday was 
worse. One or two counts were moved, until the 
Speaker said, in reply to Booth; “ We know that there 
are more than forty members about the place, and we 
cannot always be having counts.” 

The question before the House was very dry and 
technical The Bill said appeal from the Irish Courts 
of Law should go to the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council The Opposition wanted the usual practice 
followed of an appeal to the House of Lords. The 
Government, of course, had their own way. After 
dimer we discussed the status of the Lord Lieutenant 
Xobody knew what his position or duties would be under 
tie new regime. It appeared that he would be a sort of 
Goreraor-General, like those in the Dominions, only 
*iiii less power. At about 10.20 Pringle, an inconsequent 
Radical got up to deliver a few remarks, and came 
dangerously close to the half-hour. Birrell became 
tovous, gesticulated wildly to Pringle to sit down, and 
wen shouted his exhortations. “ Oh, it doesn't matter 
-1 do talk it out/’ said Pringle airily; but he was finally 
Gdaced to sit down. Hugh Cedi protested against this 
t}7amy: “Not satisfied with the guillotine, he puts 
^wless pressure on his own supporters ”; but it was 

* £ood—Pringle was squashed and the guillotine fell. 
Balfour came in just before the division. It was his 

^ appearance since the holidays, and he was cheered 
Both sides The Ministerialists pretended to see in 
^ sudden appearance something affecting Bonar Law's 
position as leader, but subsided when they saw the two 
^ by side in perfect amity. The letter has now 

signed by everybody except five, two of whom were 
but telegraphed their willingness. The Radicals 
** bitterly chagrined at this dosing of the ranks, especi- 

* ^ ominous splits are once more appearing in their 
and there does not appear to he any pneumatic 

^ bandy to force into the cracks. Of this anon. 

Jriiy was much more lively. The Welsh BUI, as I 
vfts badowed, excites at the present time far more 
than the Irish Bill. The Liberal Churchmen do 
L1 * e the idea of the way the ill-paid parsons 
^-^ated, and moved an amendment so that they might 
their pay. The Welsh Nonconformists were 
LlcW€l, y n Williams made a most amusing 
in his passion; he compared young Gladstone to 1 
^coat who deserted his brother robbers on Hounslow 1 
^ ^ deliver! * You help us to M 

w 7* ^"bags, and then you turn round on us half- J 
J'j^h the job, and call us mere footpads, and, 1 
i ^ P* 1 * of Claude Duval, propose to relieve the ( 
y Passengers of some of their jewellery, if they will 1 

r® 1 ^ a corranto in the moonlight." It was 1 

aiK ^ Williams did not < 

Wbt* ana *°Sy had led him until from the < 

^ opponents he found he had compared his 1 

r . 0 - £^ay robbers. Like the lawyer who took < 
. Wron £ brief, be hastily tried to make it right by 
™ ,n effect that that was the case for the other side; : 
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I his own breif was that the Welsh were not highwaymen, 
they were not engaged in a nefarious transaction; on 
the contrary, they only wanted their own back, and he 
wished to goodness Lloyd George was leading them with 
his unparalleled gift of Parliamentary invective rather 
than the pale young Anchorite, the Under-Secretary 
of the Home Department 

Goulding made an earnest plea to McKenna, for the 
sake of the days when they were both at the same 
University and had high ideals, to do the right thing by 
the curates, who were worse off than the vicars. He 
made out an unanswerable case for the curate; but 
McKenna said smugly he could not give away other 
people’s money. 

Stephen Walsh, the Labour man, said that upon proof 
of loss in consequence of the Bill curates ought to be 
indemnified; Parliament ought not to shirk its 
responsibility. The Government majority went down 
to 40, to the uproarious delight of the Opposition. 
'Saved again by Redmond," they shouted. "A good 
inish to a good week's work/' said Balcarres, with a 
sigh of satisfaction—no doubt thinking of the letter to 
Bonar Law, as well as the division. 

On Monday, at midnight, the report stage of the 
Home Rule Bill came to an end. Right to the very last 
minute Unionists fought it. “Jix” moved to omit 
Clause 40, which deals with England handing over the 
reserved services, or any of them, or any part of them, 
to the Irish Parliament at any time, even whilst we were 
paying the piper. It was an instance of the incurable 
sloppiness of the Government drafting. Birrell said it 
was a purely business clause, and it was specially pro¬ 
vided for that the arrangement should not diminish the 
responsibility of the particular office through which the 
arrangement is made. Bonar Law said that before he 
came into the House he was all against red tape; te 
did not know if it was a case of " evil communications ” 
or watching the slap-dash methods of the Government, 
but he thought they could not be too careful to regularise 
so delicate a situation. The clause might easily be made 
to abolish the reserved services altogether—in fact, 
another safeguard would disappear. 

The Post Office and the Customs question again came 

up, but only ended in fruitless perambulations through 
the Lobby. 

When we came to the appointed day, Tim Healy made 
one of his vicious, devastating speeches. He was most 
gloomy about the prospects of the Bill; 1 * hinted that 
it had been very badly concocted—he meant by Red¬ 
mond and the Government He ridiculed the idea that 
it would take eighteen months to adjust the provisions 
of the Act. After the Nationalists had supported the 
Government all these years, they were still to be left 
to the chances of twelve long months after the passing 
of the Act, during which, he added, in characteristically 
dramatic metaphor, the Government “might disappear 
through a trap-door and the Bill pass away in a puff 
of blue smoke." The Tories laughed, while the Irish 
behind him scowled. In a second speech Tim roundly 
accused the Government of putting in the delay of 
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twelve months for the sole purpose of having a General 
Election in the interval. The Irish were asked to 
gamble for their existence; the clause was the triumph 
of Orangeism. Here the Ulstermen cheered The 
Attorney-General mildly pleaded that the Government 
were following precedent—it was necessary to bring in 
the Bill by stages. Tim's speech will be printed all over 
Ireland, and will make the Nationalists realise that, after 
all the efforts of their representatives in the House, “ the 
end of the matter is not vet." - There is many a slip ” 
is a very old maxim. 

On Tuesday all the journalists in the Lobby kept 
asking everybody if Bonar Law’s reply to the letter had 
been received. It became public property in the course 
of the evening, and caused general satisfactioa Bonar 
Law sticks to his guns on the subject of Imperial Pre¬ 
ference and food duties, but agrees to the modification 
of the method in which these great twin policies should 
be carried out. In the opinion of Lord Lansdowne and 
himself, such modification does not involve any principle, 
and they feel that, in view of such an opinion, it is their 
duty to remain as leaders. 

Some excitement was caused by the news that the 
Irish had actually applied to the police for leave to have 
a brass band in a brake outside the House of Commons 
to strike up when the last division on the Home Rule 
Bill had bieen taken. If this incredible piece of follv is 
committed, it looks as if there will be wigs on the green 
in Parliament Square; for I hear that a counter 
demonstration to prevent those patriotic ditties, “ The 
Wearing o’ the Gneen ” and “Who Fears to Speak of 
'98 ? ** being played in the capital of the Empire, under 
the shadow of Big Ben, is in process of organisation. 

The evening was devoted to the Welsh Church Spolia¬ 
tion Bill, but the pettii*ess and vindictive rancour of the 
Nonconformists is not worth recording. 


matinees of the play every Thursday, beginning on 
Thursday, the 16th mst. The full programme will be 
played at these Thursday matinees, as at the usual 
Wednesday and Saturday matinees, and will include 
“ Aristide Pujol ” as the first piece, and Miss Irene Van¬ 
brugh in J. M. Barrie’s delightful one-act comedy, 
“ Rosalind/* 
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The forthcoming volume in Mr. Murrays “Wisdom 
of the East Series’* is “Ancient Egyptian Legends,” 
translated by Mr. M. A. Murray, the well-known lecturer 
on Egyptian literature, of University College, London. 

The author has given a free rendering of the fascinating 
legends of the ancient Egyptian gods, telling of their . 
loves, battles, prayers, adventures, and sacrifice. The 
book is likely to appeal to a wide public, while at the . 

same time, in her notes on the subject, Miss Murray has ;;. 
made provision for the more serious student. ■ 
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The sixth annual dinner of the International Associa- . 
tion of Antiquarian Booksellers will take place at the 
Criterion, on Thursday, January 23, at 7 p.m., with the 
president, Mr. B. H. Blackwell, in the chair. Among 
the guests will be Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, Mrs. 
Florence L. Barclay, and Mr. G. Thorn Drury. An 
entertainment will follow. Tickets, price 6s., may be 
obtained from the hon. secretary, Mr. Frank Karslake, 
at 35, Pond Street, Hampstead, and may be purchased ^^ 
for friends who do not belong to the Association. Ladies 
are cordially invited. 
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Notes and News 

Messrs. Hutchinson and Co. are about to make a 
welcome addtion to their Sevenpenny Library in Violet 
Jacob’s most successful novel, “ The Sheep-Stealers.” 

Mr. William Robinson, whose books on flowers and 
gardening are recognised as standard works, is publish¬ 
ing with Mr. John Murray a little volume entitled “ The 
Virgin’s Bower,” which is the poetical name for that 
lovely plant, the clematis, of which there are several 
varieties. 

Messrs. Hurst and Blackett are bringing out at once 
a new novel, by Effie Adelaide Rowlands, entitled 
“ The Man With the Money.” This is a story of modem 
life, in whicn the author depicts with that skill which 
has won her a wide circle of readers, the weaving of 
the strange thread of Destiny. 

To meet the demand to see Stanley Houghton’s 
sparkling three-act comedy, “ The Younger Generation,” 
vfr. Frederick Harrison has arranged to give extra 


An exhibition of the work of Mr. F. J. Mortimer, 
F.R.P.S., editor of the “ Amateur Photographer and 
Photographic News,” and a specialist for many years in 
pictorial photography of the sea, will be open from 
Monday next until February 22, in the handsome and 
well-equipped meeting and exhibition room at the 
Camera Club, 17, John Street, Adelphi, London. The 
exhibition will include examples of nearly all the best- 
known printing processes, and will depict a great number 
of phases of the sea in a variety of moods. The exhibits 
are all of important size. Applications to view the 
exhibition should be addressed to the secretary of the 
club. 
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A new book by Monsignor R. H. Benson is an- 
nounced by Messrs. Longmans, Green and Co. as being 
in the Press. The titke is “ Confessions of a Convert'* - 
It is the record of the author’s religious life and develop- 
ment, with accounts of the various stages of belief . 
through which he passed, and of the influences which 
bore upon him. The work includes sketches of his 
home-education, his school life, his ministry, as a 
parochial clergyman in town and country, his member- • 
ship in an Anglican religious community; and finally 
the stages by which he came to submit to Rome and his 
experiences in the city itself. The book is not definitely 
controversial; it is rather narrative and descriptive. 

The opening meeting of the London Society, formed 
with the object of improving London architecturally* 
adding to its beauty, and controlling the development 
of the metropolis on reasoned and, if possible, com¬ 
mercially sound lines, was held at the Mansion House 
on Monday last. The Lord Mayor, who took the chan 
introduced the subject; the Right Hon. Earl Curzon a 
Kedjeston proposed the resolution, and supported it b) 
a most interesting speech, in which he sketched the idea 
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Lcodou of his imagination. The Earl of Plymouth, who 
is President of the Society, moved the vote of thanks 
to the Lord Mayor, and emphasised the point that party 
differences were to be ignored among members. Sir 
Aston Webb, R.A., seconded the vote, and suggested a 
lew possible improvements in the City. 
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Imperial and Foreign Affairs 

Bt Lancelot Lawton. 

PEACE IN THE BALANCE. 

A LL the signs go to show that by the time this article 

is in print the issue of peace or war will be de- 

CLti At the moment of writing, the last fateful word 

:ra&n$ with Constantinople, although the Grand 

tecDcij, consisting of statesmen, soldierSj and other 

notabilities, has been deferred. Appeal to this 

suggested tribunal is the outcome of the Grand 

Wrs reluctance, in the face of public opinion, 

assume the responsibility of giving a fina l 

tiiwer to the demands of the Allies. In the 

after an interchange of views lasting several 

^ the Powers have agreed upon the terms of the 

• & to be presented to the Porte, advising that, as the 

c-nV means of securing an enduring peace, Adrianople 

* sundered. It is manifest that the character of this 

^ has proved disappointing to the Allies, whose dele- 

b^$ in London had used all the persuasive eloquence 

^ ttair command in favour of a naval demonstration. 

^at, however, the Powers resolved to offer advice v ith- 

' J ' em pl°ying pressure must be taken as indicative of 

( L ' ,C ex ^ eme delicacy which has become a permanent 

- store of the European situation. In some quarters it 

^at Germany cast the weight of her deciding 

-u.uence into the scales on the side of moderation. When 

u P°d the invidious position held by German 

P-omaev throughout the crisis in the Middle East, we 

ct inclined to regard this latest version of her attitude 

a ^pwxanating the truth. If we look for a good 

m Germany's conduct, as we are bound to do, 

appreciate her anxiety not to lend countenance 

, action such as would imply that she had entirely 

^ orm€r protege. If, on the other hand, 

t0 attach self-seeking motives to the policy 

^ il3 t e $nien of the Wilhelmstrasse, then we must 

j Ja inin ^ that Germany possesses very material in- 

^ a Asiatic Turkey, arising out of the Baghdad 

,J r ’ a ; scheme, and that, in order to enable her to ex- 

cons °kdate these interests, the friendship of 

e ) is as essential to her in the future as it has been 
Qti *past 

& 1 4C c ^ cums ^ ances the conclusion is inevitable 
. , ^presentations of the Powers on the 

1 occasion in favour of peace will, as a measure 
^ ^ Prohibition, be no more effective than were 
^ nature > relating to their determination 
^ _! 0i ^ 5tatus quo, which they addressed to Turkey 
f w; 65 ^ ore ^ outbreak of war. Yet accept- 
c is view does not necessarily mean that no other 
0Qt of the difficulty save a renewal of hostilities 
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will he found. While the action of the Powers fails t* 
go the positive length of forbidding a resumption of 
hostilities, it may serve a useful purpose inasmuch as 
the Ottoman Government will be in a position to extri¬ 
cate itself from its own difficulties by pleading before 
the bar of public opinion the compulsion of force majeure. 

At the same time it would be altogether deplorable 
were the advisers of the Sultan to detect in the innocuous 
character of the Note a lack of enthusiasm, on the part 
of the signatories, for the cause of peace. In that event 
they might hope to create complications out of which 
they would ultimately benefit, and, as a means to this 
end, decide on further recourse to arms. Herein is to 
be found the real danger that besets the existing situa¬ 
tion. For there can be no doubt that, were Turkey 
convinced that she had been deserted by the whole 
world, then she would not allow the disposal of Adria¬ 
nople to stand in the way of tranquillity. Her Treasury 
is in a state of bankruptcy. Her forces cannot possibly 
hope for a greater measure of success than a 
period of heroic defence terminable in the very nature 
of things. And, finally, her Asiatic communities, notably 
the Armenians, are seething with restlessness. In plain 
language, Turkey, left to her own devices, cannot adopt 
any other course than that of compliance with the de¬ 
mands of the Allies. The problem of the situation lies 
in the fear of internal revolution, unless the leaders of 
all representative sections composing the nation arrive 
at an agreement. And it is with a view to a solution of 
this kind that a Grand Council was to have met. 

During the interval of debating what is un¬ 
doubtedly the most momentous issue that has ever con¬ 
fronted the Empire, it is not at all surprising that there 
should be signs of a renewal of tension throughout 
Europe. Rumania, on the principle of “ now or never,” 
is vigorously urging her point of view upon Bulgaria ; 
and Austria and Russia have flatly refused to demobilise 
their armies until such time as the last inch of territory 
in dispute has been disposed of. Diplomatists are not 
slow in these times of crisis and counter-crisis to make 
full use of the many opportunities that present them¬ 
selves for the cultivation of their art. That ugly word 
“ blackmail," which has been whispered in more than one 
circle of late to describe the attitude of Rumania, has 
naturally aroused intense indignation amon? the friends 
of that gallant little country. “ It is we,” say the 
Rumanians, “ who have preserved the world's peace. We 
have been good children, and now we expect a New 
Year’s present." And the Bulgarians on their side 
reply: “Why did you not say so before? Had you 
done so on the eve of war, we would have made an 
honourable arrangement with you. We thought you were 
so disinterested that you wanted nothing at all." But 
Rumania is insistent, and Bulgaria is compelled to fall 
back on the plea: “Just wait a moment until we have 
finished with Turkey, and know how we ourselves stand 
in regard to spoils, and then we will attend to you.” 
In the intervals of these specious wranglings the public 
are daily entertained with the announcement that the 
delegates of both sides to the main dispute have packed 
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their bags preparatory to departure on the morrow. But 
enterprising Fleet Street reporters, lacking for the 
moment the occupation of unravelling some murder 
mystery, have consulted the booking clerks of the various 
hotels at which the Missions reside, with the result that 
they are able to state that the delegates have not as yet 
given notice of their intention to vacate their rooms. 


MOTORING ; 

A T last, after many months of discussion, protests, 
and complaints—all equally futile—a really 
practical step has been taken to deal, in the interests of 
the private motorist, with the one remaining problem 
of vital importance to him, namely, that of obtaining 
petrol at a reasonable price. With a particularly 
influential directorate, consisting of the Earl of Carrick 
(chairman), Lord Arthur Cecil, Lieut-Col. F. J. P. 
Butler, J.P., Mr. C. T. Part, J.P., Mr. A. E. Hodgson, I 
and last but not least, Mr. Charles Jarrott, a company, 
called the Motor Owners’ Petrol Combine, Ltd., has I 
been formed with a capital of £1,140,000 for the pur- 
pose of acting in direct competition with the monopolist 
corporations which are waxing fat at the motorists* 
expense, and which have clearly shown their intention 
of exploiting their monopoly to the uttermost. 

The policy of the “ Combine ” is based upon the 
co-operative principle, inasmuch as it is desired that 
as far as possible the shares shall be held by private 
motorists, so that the latter can secure for themselves 
at least a share of the enormous profits which are now 
being made by the groups controlling the existing 
supplies. Its first practical step will be to acquire 
certain extensive oil-producing wells, which have been 
certified by Messrs. Price, Waterhouse & Co. to be 
already earning large profits, and an agreement has 
already been entered into with a well-known British | 
petroleum firm to operate the “ Combine’s ” refinery 
in this country, at a fixed inclusive price per ton of 
crude oil. The motor spirit is to be manufactured with 
the most modern plant, under the supervision of skilled 
chemists and practical men, and will be of a quality 
equal, or superior, to the best grades now on the 
market. From the point of view of economy in pro¬ 
duction there should be a great advantage in the fact 
that the spirit, being distilled and refined in this 
country, will not be subject to the considerable loss by 
evaporation of its volatile qualities, such as occurs at 
present in its transportation from abroad. The com¬ 
pany will possess its own tank steamers, and storage 
and distributing stations are to be installed at Hull, 
Bristol, Cardiff, Barrow, Glasgow, Belfast, Liverpool, 
Manchester, and London, while other distributing 
centres will be established as the scheme develops. 

From the above particulars it will be seen that the 
forthcoming “ combine ” is really an attempt, on a scale 
commensurate with the importance of its subject, to 
check the operations of the petrol 0 ring ” by the only 
means available, namely, commercial competition. 


The whole scheme appears to have been thoroughly 
well considered in all its aspects by the promoters, and 
the innumerable difficulties necessarily associated with \ 
a project of such dimensions and of such a nature seem 
to have been capably dealt with and surmounted, Mr. t fii 
Charles Jarrott, who is a man not likely to identify L 
himself with any motoring scheme of any impracticable ~ 14- 
nature, has expressed his 4 * absolute conviction ” that 
the motorist’s only hope of salvation from the rapacity : ±, 
of the petrol “ ring ” lies in the successful working of a 
big “combine” on co-operative lines, such as the 
one under discussion, and his association with the 
Motor Owners’ Petrol Combine, Ltd., will carry great 
weight with those who may have been dubious as to ^ 
the possibility of fighting the monopolists on their own 
lines. We are informed that the support already & 
accorded to the “Combine” has assured its success, but 
it is desired that the whole of the 130,000 or so of 
private motorists in the kingdom should be made 

I Familiar with the objects of the scheme and participate 
in the benefits which will accrue from its successful ^ 
working. 

The Secretary of the A.A. & M.U. writes that the 
attention of his committee has been drawn to a * 
prospectus of the Petrol Users’ and Traders’ Supply -j 
S ociety which has been issued within the last few : * 
days. He states that under the heading “ Committee ; 
of Management ” appears the name of Sir Neville ^ 
Gunter, Bart., “ Ex-Chairman of the Automobile * 
Association (Northern Section).” It appears that this 
statement has conveyed to the minds of many the im¬ 
pression that the scheme in question is in some way 
connected with the Automobile Association and Motor 
Union, and he is directed by his committee to state 
that this is entirely erroneous. While far from desiring 
in any way to throw difficulties in the way of any 
attempt to supply the motorist with cheap petrol, the 
committee of the Association naturally object to un¬ 
authorised use of its name in connection with any 
such scheme. Sir Neville Gunter has assured the 
committee that the reference to his late official con¬ 
nection with the A.A. & M.U. was made entirely 
without his knowledge and authority. 

The third and final section of the tyre test—that of 
the plain tread type—is proceeding, and up to the time 
of writing all the competing tyres are running. The 
Victor is leading in aggregate mileage, and the Dunlop 
j is also “ going strong.” R.B.H. 
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In the Temple of Mammon 

r- 

The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial 
queries by return of post if correspondents enclose * 
stamped addressed envelope. Such queries must be sc* 1 
to the City Offices, 15, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 

B USINESS dwindles ;as the chance of peace 
smaller. No one says openly that a war 
spring is certain. But we all think it possiW. v 
Therefore any big business that can be postponed ts ^ 
away till more propitious days. No doubt all will coflT 
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right Great Britain has nothing to fight about certainly. 
But France is perplexed at the attitude of Austria. 
The great V'iennese bankers declare that there is not the 
remotest chance of war. Yet they see their own Govern¬ 
ment paying seven per cent, for short loans and they 
ire disinclined to lend even at that exorbitant figure. The 
dj-rf rwo edges don't join. If peace were assured we ought to 
be on the verge of a big boom. Instead, we appear to be 
slackening off in all directions. No one has any confi¬ 
dence either in trade or finance. 

Everybody is talking about the National Telephone de¬ 
cision. Some months ago a big firm of bankers told all 
their friends that everything had been arranged, and that 
the Deferred were worth ^190. The suggestion was that 
a semi-official agreement had been reached, and that the 
compromise was good for the Deferred. The preliminary 
agreement figure was not liked. It was seen that if 
£3,055,000 was taken as a basis the balance would be 
nothing like big enough to pay £190 for each Deferred 
share, and then many people began to sell. But though 
the price dropped from over ^160 to £14 o, the insiders 
were still confident that at least ^150 would be reached. 

The figures are complicated ,* an appeal upon certain points 
is possible, but at the best the Deferred don’t look worth 
more than £110, and at the worst they will get under 
jar. There is not much sympathy for the Company. It 
has never been popular, and though the slump may cause 
woe trouble at the settlement, the largest losers are rich 
pwple who will be well able to pay—who have indeed 
Ion? since paid for and taken up their stock. It is a 
flying to the optimist never to heed even a gilt-edged 
and above all it is a warning to all industrial com¬ 
plies not to invest their reserve funds in their own busi- 
i 'esses. The huge reserve of the National Telephone was 
i wlj partly invested ; that remains — the balance vanishes. 

All kinds of ventures have come before the public. The 
gilt-edged Queensland Loan, the equally good Grand 
Trcnk Pacific Branch Lines Debenture, the sound Bergon 
Loan, the admirable Debenture of the well-known 
Australian house of Paterson, Laing, and Bruce : these 
2 e good—no one will regret an allotment. But what 
'- an I say of the others? The Addinsell Rubber Co. was 
Jonest. But was it quite honest of the Mexican National 
Peking to issue a prospectus and never allude to its 
disastrous past ? It may have been legal, but it was not 
tflythiog else. Two rival petrol supply companies are in 
^ field Both intend to let the motorist get cheaper 
tf f °l and both will draw their supplies from Galicia. 

^ Motor Owners’ Petrol Combine is a richauffi of that 
^fortunate Anglo-Austrian Oil that for some time 
^basbeen attempting to make a profit out of sundry 
■^lan oil wells. Now it sells the wells and proposes to 
with the Shell and Standard—a quite hopeless 
^ indeed, almost impudent business. The other will 
under the Friendly Societies Act and w ill be a 
^‘^cooperative society. If carefully managed it may 
. 6ve per cent, and give petrol users a little back. 
a * p!Olinter, which owns a small refinery 
> though possible in a small way, it will 

xfl ** 21 big* for it will be crushed by the Shell 
^ r it makes itself disagreeable. The idea is good, 
.wibution of petrol is difficult, and all a question of 
7 s * management. 

^ 0VEY eases and hardens again. It can hardly grow 
inng as the war cloud hangs over us. We 
- Hwdtfatpiy well supplied with cash, and if we chose 
ntake it very unpleasant for Germany, whose 
appears to have departed. I say "appears” 

•'i X * Berlin has still her heavy debts to repay 
and owes London the money she bor- 
^ 0r the end of December settlement. We must 
^ W eduction in the rate, at all events until 

Fq bas . bttn sett!cd * 

^^T^’.have been steadily supported by the big 
'ho tore not let things go. The Credit Foncier 
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Loan was over-subscribed, and the big applicants only 
had a small allotment. But this had been arranged ^ 
forehand. Actually, in sp.te of every effort, the French 
nation took the Bonds with great coolness. If there « 
one thing beloved all over France it is a Credit Fotrae 
Bond, for is not the chance always in front of the bour 
geois that he may wake up some morning and find that he 
has drawn a big prize? Why Great Britain does not 
allow Premium Bonds I don’t know. They are a much 
less harmful form of gambling than horse-racing or option 
dealing. Perus look weak and Tintos have gone flat on 
the copper position, which seems to have definitely 
broken. The big selling agencies have at last succumbed 
to dear money and a failure on the part of the American 
manufacturer to use up his fair share of copper. 

Home Rails.— If there is a “bull” account in Little 
Chats and Dover A, there also appears to be an unscru- 
pulous “bear” brigade who have made various attacks 
upon these counters during the past week. As the bulls 
put up Dover A on Kent coal, so the “bears have used 
the same means to try and depress the stock. As a matter 
of fact, the tales about Snowdown are untrue, and lil- 
mpnstone will be on the coal in a week or two. The Home 
Rail dividends will be out in a few days, but the open 
account is so small that I do not anticipate ^ny serious 
movements in price. No one is likely to be pleased, but 
few will be disappointed. 

Yankees have again broken. The copper ring has 
great power in Boston and much in New York. There¬ 
fore any chance of a break here reacts upon the railways. 
Yet the principal roads are doing well. Union, Atchison 
and Southern Pacific have had big increases both in net and 
gross. Milwaukee President is dead, and this is a bull 
point for the line, for he was not clever. The stock can 
be bought. Unions, as I have again and again pointed 
out, are much too cheap; no amount of legal bullying 
can affect this splendidly managed railway, and the latest 
decision is not of any real importance. What is, how¬ 
ever, of serious value is the speech of the new President, 
who appears to have caught all the silly catch-words of 
Taft and Roosevelt, and to be using them. He can do 
real harm if he acts up to his speeches. 

Rubber. —One or two reports have come out. Dolok 
seems to have done better than was expected, and may 
make up into a good estate. Malang report will be out 
in a few days; a dividend may be paid. The jobbers still 
talk of a small boom, but it hangs fire—the plain truth 
being that you cannot mark up the price of rubber shares 
unless you first mark up the price of raw rubber, and that 
becomes more difficult each year. Besides, prices are 
already at a high level, and many shares are over-valued. 

Oil. —A syndicate of ^200,000 has been formed to put 
up Premier Oil and Pipe. The Viennese firm who took 
up a big block could not absorb them, and the Oppenheim 
crowd took their place. The share is to be put to par and 
then quoted in Paris. But all this can only happen if we 
get a clear air on the Continent. In the meantime a 
dividend will be paid. Shells are doing well, but the mar¬ 
ket is idle. Urals will get their pipe-line in a few months, 
and should soon begin to bale. But up to now only one 
horijon has been found. The well at Makat went down 
2,000 feet and found no oil below the 700 foot. I cannot 
think that the Bibi Eybat scheme will put this unluckv 
company on its legs—nothing ever will. 

Mines. —I believe that the Globe agitation will suc¬ 
ceed. The board have relented. I congratulate Mr. 
Turnbull. He had a good case. Those shareholders who 
have not yet sent him their support should do so at once. 
I hear bad news of Giants. They should be sold. The 
Premier report was good, but the price is too high. They 
talk up Nigerian Tin shares, but we do not know working 
costs here, and no one should buy. Nevertheless, returns 
are gradually improving, and this gives hope to tht 
market. 
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Miscellaneous. —There was some good buying in this 
market last week, but it did not last. There are plenty 
of sound industrials to be picked up in the Industrial sec¬ 
tion. The P. and O. deny that there is any truth in 
the rumour that they will join the Royal Mail, and this 
company also declares the tale to be untrue. Yet the 
44 bulls” smile and say, “Wait and see.** They also go 
on buying the stock ! 

Raymond Radclyffe. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

BACON IS SHAKESPEARE. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—The war of words on this topic, which has run 
its course in recent numbers of The Academy, has now, 
perhaps, reached its limit. Surveying the field of battle, 
it may be stated with confidence that the controversy has 
not convinced the combatants on either side. Both still 
deem they hold the field and live to fight another day. I 
think, however, it may be unhesitatingly affirmed that 
loyalists and revolutionists alike object to some phases 
of the discussion. The “gentle Shakespeare” was a man 
to whose memory Jonson rendered “on this side idolatry” 
the profoundest homage. He tells us that Shakespeare 
had “an excellent phantasy, brave notions and gentle 
expressions.” It is little short of outrage on the memory 
of the Master, to dub him, as does Sir E. Durning- 
Lawrence, “a masked dummy” and “an illiterate clown.” 

Had Dickens and Lord Macaulay been Elizabethans, 
ingenious builders of paper palaces would be gravely ask¬ 
ing us to accept the latter as the writer of the former’s 
novels. Theories more fine drawn than schoolmen ever 
spun would be advanced as sober realities of argument. 

At some of the arguments put forward, in the at¬ 
tempt to dethrone the Monarch of Parnassus, we rub our 
eyes and ask if their “onlie begetters” are dreaming or 
awake. Thus in 1910 Sir Edwin brought out a work, 
embodying in detail the thesis of his pamphlet, entitled 
“The Shakespeare Myth.” He gravely assures us that 
this having been published 287 years after the first Folio 
of 1623, and 287 being in some mysterious way a number 
to conjure with amongst masons, belief in the face value 
of the lines which appear on the title page of the first 
Folio must be considered shattered. 

Taking the internal evidence of the plays, surely it is 
patent to the blindest critic that their creator was brought 
up as a country lad, that he knew every trick of the wild 
life of copse and glade. The language of field sports and 
country pastimes and the gossip of the winter fireside 
were household words to him. When his characters spoke 
dialect their native tongue was that of Warwickshire. 
Their habitat was the forest of Arden. They describe 
with minute accuracy the battlefield of Shrewsbury, they 
heap contemptuous laughter on the name of a Stratford 
landowner. The second certainty is that the creator of 
the plays was a man to whom the exits and entrances of 
the stage were familiar ground. He never blundered 
there. No man can write thus who has not served his 
stage apprenticeship. Why then drag in Francis Bacon 
of all men? Surely to do so is as bad a shot as could 
well be conceived. Bacon’s acknowledged writings are 
full of noble prose, but classical lore oozes from every 
stroke of his pen. The magic strains of unpremeditated 
art, the divine lyrics that, throughout the plays, fall like 
the* gentle rain from heaven, are surely alien to the aus¬ 
tere severity of Bacon. 

Turning now to the external evidence, Mr. W. Smedley 
writes in effect that Ben Jonson is the only contemporary 
whose written testimony links us to the Shakespeare tradi- 
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tion. If Mr. Smedley's data be accepted, is not the silent 
witness of all contemporary makers and seers most elo- 
quently convincing evidence? The Court was veritably 
a stage, about which the immortals played their parts. 

To imagine it possible for a mountebank, a charlatan 
Shakespeare, to have held his own when command per¬ 
formances of the plays were given, is surely fantastic. -*** 
The contemporary lines of Jonson’s elegy speak of 

“ Those flights upon the banks of Thames 
That so did take Eliza and our James.” 

‘ »-• 

Were these monarchs parties to a conspiracy of mysti- . 
fication? It really will not do. The language of Hem- 
minge and Condell bears the imprint of simple honesty and 
conviction. When the Folio was published what possible • 
interest could they have had in maintaining a fictive 
legend of authorship? e. 

Amongst the motley crowd of witnesses Sir Edwin calls, 
he does not think it beneath the dignity of the discussion 
to drag in some remarks in the Tailor and Cutter news¬ 
paper as to the coat in the portrait on the title page of 
the first Folio. Sir Edwin calls this counterfeit present- 
ment that of a “putty-faced mask.” Now Charles Kings¬ 
ley wrote that four faces were to him supremely beautiful, 
“not merely in expression, but in the form and proportion 
and harmony of features,”—Shakespeare, Raffaelle, > 
Goethe and Burns. That of Shakespeare he says com- *. 
bines in itself the elements of all the other three. 

The negative evidence of the non-existence of documents . . 
in Shakespeare’s handwriting might be equally used to 
disprove the authorship of practically all authors of 
antiquity. We know that the Globe theatre was burnt, 
and that Shakespeare’s only daughter was an ardent . 
Puritan, having married a “hot gospeller.” In view of .. 
these facts what is more likely than that her father s 
handiwork for the stage should have been destroyed by >. 
fire? Yours faithfully, A. E. Carey. 

36, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 


BACON IS SHAKESPEARE. 

A Despised Weed. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—In your issue of 28th ult., Sir Edwin Durning* ^ 
Lawrence gives a passage from a work of Bacon in w \c 
occurs this significant admission : “ 1 had—-though lp 1 ^ 
fess not to be a poet—prepared a sonnet.” Sir E VVI 
shows that: “ I profess not to be a poet ” is intende 
Bacon to mean he was a “ concealed poet,” or, to use t 
language of Florio, 44 One who loved better to be a po 
than to be accounted so.” This explains why Bacon e 
dicated 44 Venus and Adonis,” and\tbe 1 Rape 
Lucrece ” to the Earl of Southampton, and signed eac 
dedication in the name of “the drunken,Nfllitcrate c 
of Stratford.” But when in 1625 he pubfllfe e d ? *f^ r d 
lation of certain Psalms into English verse, Fi*J^ ,s ’ 
Verulam, etc., appears on the title page. C ° U ccr- 

this effort in versification is not poetry, neitl* r are 
tain other “ Poems by Francis Bacon,” and*^ e J ™ nr 
not be compared with the poems under the iseudony j 
if they are, then the admission : 44 I profess ^ ot 1^ 
poet ” will bear its literal interpretation. SiiV ^ win ^ ter 
shows that the beautiful prayer written by P a( J on ’ z 
his fall in 1621, contains a passage whicP 1 * s 5 j 3VS 
evidence as to who was the real author W 1 
known as Shakespeare’s. Here it is : “ I * ,Qve - * 
in a despised weed, procured the good of 
Edwin explains 44 despised weed ” as a m 
adding : “ What disguise could be conceived - Mi te rate 
more degrading than the name of the drur|k cn ’ « con 
clown of Stratford.” Here is seen the wis“ onl ot - 
in choosing such a man to stand sponsor 
such dramatic merit and so procure “the gc 
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Sir Edwin supports the extract from Bacon by a quota¬ 
tion from Shakespeare's sonnet Ixxvi. :— 

Why write I stiii ail one, ever the same, 

And keep invention in a noted weed, 

That every word doth almost tell my name ? 

md clinches his argument by saying 44 the writer of the 
Shakespeare plays , tells us, in the actual words used by 
Bacon, in his last prayer, that he keeps his works of in¬ 
vention, that is, his poetical works, concealed under a 
noted weed,’ a pseudonym, a mean disguise. 44 Is 
this interpretation admissible? Rolfe comments upon the 
thole sonnet Ixxvi thus; 41 The poet has already written 
many sonnets to his friend, and he now asks : 4 Why do 
1 keep on writing in this one form of verse, clothing the 
offspring of my imagination (a common meaning of in¬ 
vention in Shakespeare) in a well-known dress which 
touid be readily recognised as mine ? It is simply be¬ 
cause 1 am always writing of you ; my style is the same 
because my theme is the same. The use of 4 noted * is 
proof that no disguise is intended. In a familiar dress he 
could not disguise himself if he wished to do it. 44 A 
1 »eed” is not a 44 disguise M but a 44 garment. 44 The 
distinction is seen in “ Twelfth Night, 44 v. i, 280, where 
"hr maiden weeds 44 refer to Viola’s true dress in con- 
'wfto her disguise, the habit of a page. If Bacon ex¬ 
presses himself personally in the sonnets, why does he 
exclude sonnet cxxxvi. with this couplet ? ;— I 

Make but my name thy love, and love that still, 

And then thou lovest me, for my name is Will . I 

to* this is the pseudonym again in minimus . I 

i0 the theorist the acknowledged works of Bacon count 
*• nothing compared to the great dramatic works pub- 
. ^ in folio, 1623. These are claimed as Bacon’s, 
^ k Cvcr it may appear that he was ashamed to own any 
? 1 k e ? n giving them to the world under a pseudonym. 

1 that time secrecy was necessary in regard to certain 
J 0 ., So persuaded two men, Hemminge and Con- 
Jr* t0 d^cate the plays to the Earls of Pembroke and 
• ootgomery, representing the author as dead. Bacon 
^ppears also to have successfully persuaded Ben Jonson 
°^ntc an elaborate eulogy on him (Bacon) the living 
atbor: ‘To the Memory 44 of a man (the drunken, illi- 
, ate ( c ^ own of Stratford) who had been dead seven 
“unL ^ aCon d * cd in 1626, and the pseudonym 
haw Shakespeare ” still remains on the title page. < 

' 5 « easily accounted for by comparing Shakespeare’s 
cent declaration of the immortal, unchanging 
J c,cr °f truc love in sonnet cxvi, with Bacon’s 

W 1 2nd Pr?Saic “ Es . say on Love »” in which he re- 
k! aS *' n main a weakness and evil, and a 
tob& k ? V01 ' dcd * Vet, the Baconian theorist wants us 
e that this, in this respect, ligneous philosopher 
omeo and Juliet 44 !—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

^C. Tom Jones. 


^ r »—In 


BACON IS SHAKESPEARE. 
To the Editor of The Academy. 


H u' n y° ur issue of December 21 Professor Robert 
«orv v Urs your waders with a “cock and bull” 
Ha r L 11, . P u T r ts to be a letter from G. Peele to 
:o sav»' tt. an( I as ^ s w ^ at have the Baconians 
anwiifem ! answer ^ that this bogus letter is an 
that it i s 0f S er y °f the most barefaced description, and 
**ktd vn.. C » XtrCt !* C ^ dis S ra ceful to the Professor to have 
^ • 0 print it as evidence in favour of Bill Shakes. 

^ oncs ’ re fcrence to a royal licence for “Shake- 
also ertrp 0rn ? an ^ 4 . M m y° ur * ssue °f December 28, is 
“Shakest** y discreditable, for there never was a 
rtferj t company, 41 and the document to which he 
nothing about a Shakespeare company, but 
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says that the licence was for the “King’s servants.” 
The document itself is of doubtful authenticity, as it is 
found among those generally known as the “Cunning¬ 
ham frauds.” Bui for myself I think it is more than 
probable that the king’s licence was extended to W. 
Shakespeare (of Stratford) because I think that a small 
share in the Globe and Blackfriars Theatres was given to 
him in order that such king’s licence should include his 
name, and in that way support the Mask which Bacon 
required. 

I Mr. Tom Jones speaks of the Dedication of the 1623 
Shakespeare plays which is signed by Hemminge and 
Condell, and seems really to suppose that these men wrote 
such dedication, which every scholar must know was 
written by Bacon. It is largely a translation of Pliny’s 
“Natural History, 44 from which Bacon made so many 
quotations in his acknowledged works. 

Perhaps, however, Mr. Tom Jones is not to be very 
much blamed for his ignorance of the fact that the names 
of Hemminge and Condell were foisted into Shakespeare’s 
will in an “interlineation 44 for the purpose of Bacon’s 
use. 

The publication of the plays in the 1623 folio was most 
carefully superintended by the mighty author himself. 
Probably no book was ever printed so exactly to the 
writer’s instructions. Every column, and the place of 
every word and of every italicised word in every column, 
and likewise every misprint in every column, as well as 
every mispagination, were most carefully designed by 
Bacon. As I show in a note added to the half-million 
issue of “The Shakespeare Myth, 44 page 20, upon page 
347, which is page 53 from the end of the folio, we find 
as the 53rd word from the commencement of the new 
scene, “ Wilde Boares. 44 A wild boar is Bacon’s crest, 
and as there are about 2,000,000 words in the plays the 
chance against this so appearing by accident on the 53rd 
page from the end as the 53rd word from the commence¬ 
ment of the new scene is two millions to unity. It is 
therefore, perfectly true, as is stated in the “Address to a 
great variety of Readers, 44 which is also signed by 
Hemminge and Condell, that the MSS. were supplied 
with scarcely a blot. Your correspondent ought to have 
wit enough to perceive the rippling law joke so charac¬ 
teristic of Bacon, contained in the phrase which concludes 
“ these Plays have had their triall alreadie, and stood 
out all Appeales; and do now come forth quitted rather 

by a Decree of Court than any purchased letters of com¬ 
mendation. 

Mr. Tom Jones ventures to refer to “The Return from 
Parnassus, which affords strong evidence against Bill 
Shakespeare being the writer of anything, for we read : 

“England affordes those glorious vagabonds, 

That carried earst their fardels on their backes 
Coursers to ride on through the gazing streetes, 

With mouthing words that better wits have framed, 
They purchase lands and now esquires are made.” 

(This will be found quoted in my book, “Bacon is Shake¬ 
speare,” page 48.) 

Then it is very strange that Mr. Tom Jones should be 
ignorant of how much Bacon had to do with the produc¬ 
tion of masques and theatrical devices, how we are told 
that he had arranged also the “dumb show.” Referring 
to two of these productions of Bacon’s Mr. Spedding says 
(“Life of Francis Bacon,” Vol. I, pp. 119-20), “there is 
nevertheless in the style of both a certain affectation and 
rhetorical cadence traceable in Bacon’s other composi¬ 
tions of this kind, and agreeable to the taste of the time • 
but so alien to his own individual taste and natural man¬ 
ner, that there is no single feature by which his style is 
more specially distinguished, where he speaks in his own 
person, whether formally, or familiarly, whether in the 
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way of narrative, argument, or oration, than in the 
total absence of it.” 

This fully explains why, when Bacon wrote poetry, 
under the mask of Shakespeare and various other names, 
bis style is so widely different from the style which he 
employs in his philosophical, historical, and other works, 
under whatsoever masks these appeared. 

The hysterical nonsense your correspondents waste upon 
the wickedness of all concerned in producing books under 
pseudonyms is too absurd for words. Who complains 
that the publishers of Mrs. Stannard’s works advised her 
to sign them “John Strange Winter”? Who objects to 
Miss Evans’ work appearing under the name of “George 
Eliot”? 

To the day of his death Charles Lutwidge Dodgson, 

. when asked about the “Alice in Wonderland” series of 
works, which he produced under the name of Lewis Car- 
roll, always replied, “Mr. Dodgson neither claimed nor 
acknowledged any connection with the books not pub¬ 
lished under his own name.” (Ency. Brit., Vol. VIII, p. 

370) 

I must once more repeat that my unique library en¬ 
ables me to assert without fear of contradiction that there 
was during the whole of the golden age of Elizabethan 
literature no writer of any importance excepting only 
Bacon and his servants, over whom Ben Jonson was 
foreman. He is called keeper of the “trophonian denne” 
in “the great assises holden at Parnassus,” where W. 
Shakespeare appears as the “writer of weekly accounts,” 
because the only literature for which “the drunken, illite¬ 
rate clown of Stratford” was responsible, consisted of his 
petty tradesmen’s accounts sent out weekly by his clerk. 

There could be no independent writer because there 
was no English language suitable for literary work until 
Bacon had invented it. Before Bacon died, he had been 
so perfectly successful in providing this country with the 
noblest vehicle of thought ever possessed by man, that 
our glorious tongue still subsists upon his translation of 
the Bible (1611), and his Shakespeare plays (1623), which 
contain 22,000 different words, of which 7,000 are new 
words introduced into the language for the first time. 
Neither Dickens nor Thackeray used more than 7,000 or 
8,000 different words in all their works. Surely it is im¬ 
possible that anyone can reasonably suppose that the 
drunken, illiterate clown of Stratford knew so many as 
one thousand words. Yours, 

Edwin Durning-Lawrence. 

13, Carlton House Terrace, S.W. 

January 1, 1913. 


LEAGUE FOR THE DEFENCE OF THE 
CONSTITUTION AND THE UNION. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—If no steps have actually been taken to.form a 
League as above, I should be willing to try and do so. 
Perhaps anyone interested would write to me, giving 
their ideas on the subject. To be of any use such a 
League ought to be started at once. Yours, etc., 

Harold Wintle, F.R.G.S. 

The Royal South Western Yacht Club, Plymouth. 

January 12, 1913. 


IS IT A MISPRINT? 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—Speaking at Manchester on the 10th, Lord 
Haldane is reported as follows:—“The Government had 
now been in power for seven years, and it was stronger 
iv than ever, because they had been doing things.” 
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When one thinks of certain aspects of the Insurance Act 
and of what is proposed to be done—without consulting 
the electors—with Ireland and with the Church in Wales, 
one wonders can things be a misprint for people ? 

Somehow Lord Haldane’s optimism is not infectious, 
but let us at least be thankful that Mr. Lloyd George’s 
heart is in the Education Question? Some foolish people 
thought that he had given it to Land Reform, but these 
little comprehended its largeness and its versatility. Yours 
faithfully, 

Farnham, Surrey. H. C. M. 


TUE MISUSE OF WORDS. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—Your admirable note in a recent issue of The 
Academy on the introduction of “Kinema,” with its hor¬ 
rible combinations, into the English language, emboldens 
me to accuse one of your constant contributors of an 
abominable lapse when he uses the word “sense” as a 
verb : “to sense” ! It “gives me the cold shudders” when- ^ 
ever I read it, and I can only associate it with the effort 
of a Morning Post reporter who recently remarked that a ^ 
mace had been “gifted” (sic) by Lord Rosebery to Glas- | 
gow. Such things make one despair of the Press. Your 
obedient servant, 

C. Charles Paine. 

11, Barkston Gardens, S.W. 


REGENCY OF BAVARIA. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—An obvious, and at the same time very careless 
mistake, was in a recent issue of the Westminster Gaeette ) 
for it stated that the Regency of Bavaria has existed for . 
just forty years, whereas it has in reality been in existence 
since June 10, 1886, when King Ludwig II. was officially •: 
declared insane, and Prince Luitpold (who died last 
month at the age of 91) became Regent of Bavaria. That 
is not forty, but twenty-six and a half years ago. Yours, 
very faithfully, 

Algernon Ashton. ., 

10, Holmdale Road, West Hampstead, London, N.W. 

January 10, 1913. 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION v. THE 

BLOCK VOTE. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—Major Morrison-Bell, M.P., in a recent debate ir 
the House of Commons on proportional representation 
though personally opposed to its application, paid thtf* 
Society the high compliment of stating that “He waf 
perfectly certain that it would go on from victory to T,c 
tory.” 

The question under consideration was the adoption 0 . 
the single transferable vote instead of the “block v0 ^ 
in constituencies returning three or more members to t < 
Irish House of Commons. The acceptance of the propor 
tional system by the Imperial House with a majority ol 
311 to 81 must indeed pave the way to further victoria 
both in parliamentary and municipal elections. One 
the chief grounds on which the amendment w-as carnet 
was that it would give representation to minorities in t * 
Irish cities. There are other parts of Ireland and many 
parts of the United Kingdom in which minorities naN 
been disfranchised for more than a generation. . 

A very important outcome of the debate is the empnati< 
condemnation of the “block” vote, which did not find 1 
single defender in the House. This is the system used n 
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London borough council elections, and by its operation 
minorities in many boroughs are so completely crushed 
dur although of considerable size they can secure either 
no representation at all or a merely farcical representa¬ 
tion on the elected council. In such circumstances can 
the President of the Local Government Board withstand 
the demand for a change ? , 

The main obstacles which proportional representation 
has had to live down have been apathy and ignorance. 
The vote of the House of Commons will tend to dispel 
die apathy of the practical politician, and everyone who 
desires to be acquainted with this new method of voting 
can obtain explanatory pamphlets on application. Yours 
r erf faithfully, 

John H. Humphreys, 

Secretary. 

fwportional Representation Society, 

179, St. Stephen's House, 

Westminster, S.W. 
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Olympian heights of aforetime, when the familiar green 
sheet glowed with fresh “ Just-So Stories,” with excellent 
parodies, and with ballades and rondeaux on various 
charming themes—to say nothing of occasional awe¬ 
struck excursions into sestinas and chants-royal. Facilis 
descensus. . . . Let us perpend, lest we see next week 
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A clever writer has been affirming in the columns of 
a contemporary that the “ nerve-strain” of modern life is 
“a stupid illusion,” giving as proof of his statement 
assertions to the effect that the nerve-strain of mankind 
m the ancient days was much more severe—that he went 
about haunted with the fear of having his head broken 
<*** wife sto len, or his hut burnt down by an enemy 
while our worst uncertainty is our hold on the rung of 
the social or financial ladder.” This argument is all very 
well for a journalist's essay, but it will hardly bear 
critical examination. It is more than likely that in less 
complex times man had no “ nerves,” in the present per¬ 
verted sense of the word, where “ nervous” is too often 
taken to mean " scared.” He had few mental worries; 
problems of pmlosophy and religion, of whence he came 
and whither he was bound, did not sadden or madden 
him with their mysteries; he was wind-browned and 
sunburnt instead of bearing the “ pale cast of thought” • 
his dangers were physical, to be met by brute force and 
the courage that even now—most of us can find where 
our life or love is imperilled. Nothing swifter than a 

primitive handcart threatened him when he went forth_ 

no speedy roaring mastodons, splashing mud and grease 
made him hop out of the way by a couple of inches’ 
clearance, with heart thumping and a fresh grey htir 
Nor had he a telephone, and in a thousand other matters 
his nervous system was kept intact and healthy. He was 
happy. We may be happier—but we suffer for it. 
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“They Seek a City” j 

The sunlight through my window falls 1 

That somewhere bathes with generous fire i 

The virginal, white city walls j 

Of my desire. j 

There all my loves are, all my dreams, 

And all the dawns I wish to see; 

The quiet that my soul beseems— 

The liberty. 

Worth of my ardent worship; truth 
Followed through lone and patient days, 

And hardly lost; the promise youth, 

The wanton, slays. 

The beauty I behold afar, 

Too rare, too breathless to be told; 

The joy whose glancing pinions are 
Too swift to hold. 

And many a thwarted hour's design, 

And many a laboured hour’s desert— 

Myself, that lack of being mine 
Doth controvert. 

Ah! me, ah! sun of that clear sky, 

Light of that untrod hemisphere 
Where all my life and fortune lie— 

And I bide here! 

Phil. J. Fisher. 

Make Punishment Fit the Crime 

HE love, affection, and respect which women have 
ever attracted to themselves by virtue of the 
qualities which they possess, and with which men are 
not endowed, have added sweetness and delight to exist¬ 
ence. Remembering this, it is indeed a painful task to 
view the situation which exists in some quarters to-day. 

There is a threat—and accurate information leaves no 
doubt that the threat is no idle one—that all the best 
attributes of femininity will be sacrificed in order to ; 
accelerate a political change, of which patience and i 
moderation would in logic secure ultimate recognition. ! 
I say advisedly “ in logic,** because I am convinced that t 
the change demanded will not be in the interest of ! 
women. Anything which tends to disparage her sense 
of her high mission, involving the necessity of healthy 
living and healthy thinking, is a disastrous evil. There 
can hardly be a worse enemy to woman’s welfare than 
over-excitement and overstrain. Nervous breakdown, 
tormenting illness, and shortened lives are directly refer¬ 
able to such causes. 

It is perfectly true and wholly lamentable that the 
lives of many women now are subject to such evils; but 
it is hard necessity and not voluntary choice which must 

be blamed. 

I should like to appeal to women to be true to their 


own nature, and to loathe any courses which are aliei 
and which should be repugnant to it. 

Making all allowances for wild talk and disturbance 
of mental balance arising, as I think, from some of the 
causes to which I have alluded, there is yet at the present 
time a wide-spread apprehension that wholly immoral 
and criminal practices may be resorted to by a compara¬ 
tively small number of those who favour immediate 
political change. I think their urgent demand is doomed 
to disappointment for reasons which will be discussed 
elsewhere. The machinery of the Franchise Bill will be 
found to be very costly and unworkable in practice, 
and, therefore, we confidently predict—entirely irrespec¬ 
tive of the question of female suffrage—it will be felt 
to be impossible to proceed with the Bill at present. 

Militancy may, of course, suggest that this is a deep- 
laid scheme for defeating their hopes on a side issue. 

It is nothing of the kind. The simple truth is that the 
measure, as drafted, is impracticable. 

On the defeat of the measure the promised orgy of 
crime—which, according to a leading suffragette, may 
lead to the penalty of death—may occur. All suffra- ^ 
gettes, leading and otherwise, know that so long as they 
shelter themselves behind a political screen, no such 
penalty will be enacted. But how has sporadic crime 
been effectually crushed before ? The answer is con¬ 
tained in the legislation of last season, whem the 
traffickers, or rather’the male traffickers, in a vile trade - 
were made liable to corporal punishment. In the opinion, 
therefore, of the present legislature there is one effectual 
punishment for heinous crime. 

There are two, and only two, cardinal defences of - 
punishment. It is either inflicted for the protection of 
society by removing temporarily or permanently an • : 
offender, or it is inflicted in such a form as to be a 
deterrent to potential offenders; or in the alternative * 
the punishment is designed to effect the moral regenera- 
ion of the criminal. It is clear that the second objec? ; 
of punishment is excluded—so far as mere declaration: 

can exclude it—from consideration at the presen 

■ 

juncture, and, therefore, we are thrown back on the vie* 
in the Old Testament—“ And those which remain sha . 
hear and fear, and shall henceforth commit no mor 
any such evil.** 

Criminal procedure in this country is eminent > 
humane, and, although exemplary powers may be teste „ 
in the Judiciary of the Supreme Court, they are b 
rarely used, and are subject at all times to medic 
1 opinion and often to administrative confirmation, h 
\ obvious, therefore, that powers held in reserve may I* 

! form a very useful purpose, although they may be se 0 
I made use of. 

| If there now exists—as I believe there does exist--* 

! hysterical camorra which contemplates the commissi’ 

1 of nameless outrages, I claim that the only effc^ 1 

j punishment shall be available, and that in case of enm 

. of a character repugnant to every human instinc, 

punishment of the birch-rod shall be resorted to as 

entirely defensible corrective. 
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ET us follow the growth of a speech germ, of 
winch it may be said that as a seed it is 41 the 
least of all seeds; but when it is grown it is the greatest 
vnong herbs and beeometh a tree, so that the birds 
0 / the air come and lodge in the branches thereof.” 

There is in Greek a word, "sizein,” meaning "to 
sLLzle." It is used by Homer to express the noise made 
by the Cyclops’ eye, when the red-hot stake was thrust 
into it Jt is also used for the sound made by boiling 
water. The most confirmed agnostic would not deny 
that the origin of this word is patent and indisputable. 
There is another word, “zein,” meaning "to boil,” 
which may be regarded as a simpler and unfrequentative 
form of the first word; it may be compared to an 
English word of similar meaning, "to seethe.” Now, 
the most noticeable symptom of boiling is the disturb¬ 
ance of the surface of the water by the rising of bubbles, 
and, as this symptom also belongs to the process of 
^mentation, we find the same root employed to express 
this idea also. In this meaning the word appears in the 
English word "zymotic" Again, the most noticeable 
characteristic of fermentation is the appearance of 
spcirtaneous motion and activity in something formerly 
aert and lifeless; henoe we find the same word applied 
* c a *l manifestations of the quickening spirit; in short, 
the notion of "life" in general, in which form it 
appears in the word "zoology.” Now, it has been ob- 
*rved by travellers that negroes, who have no word for 
_ t0 ** ” in their own language, often employ the word 
t0,,VA ” in its place. "Your hat no lib where you 


I to live 


to"®* says the negro servant for " Your hat is 
where you put it." We must not suppose that this 
deficiency is peculiar to the negro tongue, for it is a 
<w of thought, and therefore of language, that the nar- 
concept precedes the wider one. To be defective, 
A on such a wide concept as that of " being," simply 
a language in a certain state of development. 
*“ ^ a stage the Aryan tongue must at some time 
M and when the need of such a concept first 
^ to be felt, what was more natural than that the 
^dfor to live ” should be employed for this purpose, 
vc know the negro to employ it ? Such, then, 
conjectured, is the origin of the "s ” in the 
is,* the Latin "esse," the German "sein,” and 
. other cognate tongues. 

“ ^ one of these links of thought may be confirmed 
^ ^jogies from other sources. The connection be- 
boiling and motion is found in the use of the 
M t° boil-" <f Litora fervere prospiceres,” 
«You might see the shores moving with 

L The connection between motion and life 

found 


5S 


S* b *w e en “life" and "being 

Wtk*!n P ast * ense °T "to v~, — 

t l Greck root U meaning " to grow." In 

a C ^ ear as we H as a c l ear philo- 

v^ f between each term of the series. The 

thought started by the sound of the boiling 
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the English word " quick" The 

is found 

hii,” the past tense of "to be,” derived 
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kettle has expanded in ever-widening circles till now 
it comprises the totality of existence. We have found 
a ladder by which to escape from the poultry-yard in 
which Max Muller would have us permanently confined. 
And, after all, it is not so very surprising that man 
should have the power to construct such an implement; 
for what is the kosmos itself but a construction of mans 
thought ? Is it more surprising that out of the confused 
and fragmentary elements of sense-perception he should 
evolve a series of signs by means of which he can im¬ 
perfectly represent a part of it? 

The evolutionist theory has at least one great merit: 
it does provide a complete explanation of something; 
whereas the agnostic theory, which can conceive nothing 
more fundamental than a Sanskrit root, explains nothing. 
There is an Indian legend which asserts that the earth 
rests upon the back of an elephant, and the elephant 
stands upon the back of a tortoise, but apparently any 
enquiry concerning the locus standi of the tortoise was 
regarded as a damnable heresy, and of this it tells «s 
nothing. In the same way these philosophers take »s 
from English to Latin, from Latin to Sanskrit, from 
Sanskrit to the five hundred roots of which Sanskrit is 
said to be composed, whilst these five hundred roots 
are left, like the fabulous tortoise, suspended in empty 
space. 


Hence a modern text-book of comparative philology, 
instead of being one of the most interesting, is one of 
the dullest kind of treatises that one can open—nothing 
but an immense pile of uninstructive, tmassimilable facts. 
After reading such a treatise, the night which formerly 
involved the mind respecting the origin of speech is 
filled with a thick fog. Explanation is reference of the 
unknown to the knowa What sort of satisfaction does 
the average enquirer receive when he is referred from 
English to Greek, of which he knows little, and from 
Greek to Sanskrit, of which he knows nothing? In 
reply to his request for the explanation of a certain 
fact, he is offered ten more facts, all as unaccountable 
as that with which he started. A Sanskrit form may 
supply the essential link in some chain of association 
which connects an extant word with its root in the soil 
of human nature, and in that case it is a valuable dis¬ 
covery ; but apart from this, the knowledge of Sanskrit 
throws no more light on the dark places of philology 
than existed before that language was discovered. 

The reasons, however, which commend the evolutionist 
theory to the layman are the cause of its unpopularity 
with the expert philologist; for it tends to undermine 
the supremacy of the specialist in his own dominion. 
A happy flash of intuition, a chance coincidence of 
ideas, a local variety of speech overheard on a country 
walk, may reveal the true origin of some word to one 
wholly unlearned in Sanskrit. More light is often cast 
on this subject by observations made in the nursery 
than by researches among ancient manuscripts. Light 
however, is not welcomed by men of science, unless 
transmitted through orthodox channels. To steal 
Prometheus-like, the spark of knowledge and make it 
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the common property of mankind is a mortal offence 
to the Olympians of scienqe. 

The evolutionist theory is hampered by a further dis¬ 
advantage. The symbols which present themselves to 
the mind of the primitive savage are naturally drawn from 
what we call the elementary facts of life—those which 
appertain rather to the root than the flower of exist¬ 
ence. Sometimes* therefore, the exposition of verbal 
origins does hot contribute to the dignity of the ex¬ 
ponent. A conspicuous example of this is the Greek 
word “kakos,” derived from an imitative root found in 
the Latin “ cacao.” One who has lived in New Zealand 
tells us that it is extremely indiscreet for a stranger to 
enquire in public the meaning of any Maori name, 
whether of places or persons, for it is more than pro¬ 
bable that the person questioned will be greatly em¬ 
barrassed, and will be forced to feign ignorance of the 
true answer. 

There is a corrupt passage in one of Martial’s 
epigrams which has recently been emended in a most 
convincing manner by Mr. A E. Housman. The new 
reading is more diverting than edifying. This is not 
the first time that the true meaning has been discovered, 
but it is the first time that it has been made public. The 
great Bentley has left it on record that he knew the correct 
version of this passage, but that, as a clergyman of the 
Church of England and the Master of an Oxford Col¬ 
lege, he did not think fit to disclose his knowledge. In 
like manner there are riddles in the science of language 
of which the solution is not so hard to discover as to 
unfold in terms consistent with the dignity of a doctor 
of philology. John Rivers. 


President Poincare 

(By “ Le Petit Homme Rouge.”) 

I N accordance with general expectation, M. Raymond 
Poincari has been elected to the Presidency of the 1 
French Republic, but, as I foreshadowed in an article 
printed in THE ACADEMY a fortnight ago, his victory 
in the contest for the supreme position in his country’s 
bestowal has been by no means an easy one. More¬ 
over, although his opponents have been defeated, many 
of them still remain in arms, and the task which will lie 
before him on the retirement of M. Fallieres next month 
will be beset by several difficulties. It is not in the sphere 
of foreign politics that the new President will find his 
attitude criticised by his compatriots, for his views in that 
respect correspond with those of an overwhelming majo¬ 
rity of the French nation. But trouble is virtually certain 
to arise over the same questions of home policy which 
brought about the opposition offered at the recent elec¬ 
tion. M. Poincari, however, is distinguished by two lead¬ 
ing qualities—prudence and firmness. The latter he 
displayed in a marked degree during the electoral con- 
!rst, and the former has been conspicuous throughout his 
’ :< ral career. Hitherto, indeed, his life has always 


been governed by the fear of taking a false step, and 
though age and experience have gradually given him 
more and more confidence in himself, he is, I think, of all 
French statesmen the very last to do or even attempt 3 
anything rash. 

I recollect that during the famous Affaire which brought 3 

about so much turmoil in France, M. Poincari long stood 
apart from the contest, refusing to side with one or the 
other party until he had fully studied the case in all its z 
aspects. My friend, Emile Zola, who even then regarded 
the new President as the coming man of his generation, 
and prophesied his advance to the highest rank, was more j 
than once disturbed by doubts as to which side Poincare 
would eventually take in the Affaire , well knowing that % 
he already exercised so much influence among men of 
moderate views that it was certain he would carry many 
of them with him, in one or the other direction, accord- * 
ing to the nature of his pronouncement. On the day 
when Raymond Poincare ascended the tribune of the 
Chamber of Deputies to “ relieve his conscience, H as he 
put it, and declare himself in favour of the revision of 
the Dreyfus case, the cause of the unfortunate prisoner 
of Devil’s Island took a great step forward. Let me 
add that when once M. Poincari has deliberately taken 
up a position he seldom departs from it, and thus when 
the almost forgotten Affaire was lately revived in connec¬ 
tion with Colonel du Paty de Clam, M. Poincare's opinion 
of that matter and the fate of the War Minister, M. Mil- 
lerand, were never for an instant doubtful to those who 

% 

are acquainted with the new President's character. 

Raymond Poincare is the first Lorrainer to become 
President of France. Long years ago another Lorrainer, 
Jules Ferry, was fully entitled to the position by reason of 
his high abilities, but Clemenceau, who was then more 
powerful than he is now, would have none of him, and 
brought about the election of Carnot. The record of the 
Poincori family (emphatically one of “ intellectuals”) is 
very distinguished and honourable. Fifty years ago 
there were two brothers of the name, one of whom, Leon, 
had embraced the medical profession, and become a 
professor of the faculty of medicine at Nancy, whilst 
the other, Antoine, taking to civil engineering, became a 
Government inspector of roads and bridges. Lion Poin¬ 
care had a son, Jules Henry, a scientist of the most 
varied gifts, who rose to eminence in mathematics. 

I physics, astronomy, and philosophy, became a member 
of the French Academy and the Academy of Sciences, 
was honoured by Oxford, Cambridge, Glasgow, and 
many other Universities, and died in 1912 when otil) 
fifty-eight years old. On the other hand, M. Lion Poin¬ 
care’s younger brother, Antoine, had two sons, Raymond, 
the new President, and Lucierr, who is a General In¬ 
spector of Education, a Doctor of Sciences, and a writer 
of high merit on physics, electricity, and other scientific 
subjects. 

M. Lucien Poincare is two years younger than b k 
brother Raymond. The latter was bom at Bar-le-D uC 
on August 20, 1860. He was educated first at the Lycee 
of Bar, and later at that of Louis-le-Grand, in P ans 
afterwards taking the degrees of Licentiate in Letter 
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aad Doctor in Law. He did not at first, however, pay 
much attention to the legal profession, and it seemed 
almost as though he were content to serve as a journalist, 
lor he became a frequent chroniqueur in the pages of Le 
Voltaire. However, he probably remembered the say¬ 
ing that journalism may lead a man to everything, pro¬ 
vided that he renounces it—at the right moment. Before 
long, indeed, at the age of twenty-six he entered public 
life as a General Councillor for the department of the 
Ifoise, one of the districts of which, that of Commercy, 
elected him in the following year (1887) as its deputy. 

He took a notable part in the Chamber as a speaker on 
muce, but when at the early age of thirty-three he first 
became a Minister of State, it was as chief of the Depart¬ 
ment of Education, Worship and Fine Arts. In that 
ofice he did right good work, being responsible for the 
rcfonns which exacted higher qualifications than pre¬ 
viously for all degrees in medicine and law. A year 
later, however, he became Minister of Finances, to revert 
a 1895 to the Department of Education once more. 


REVIEWS 

A Serene and Lofty Spirit 

George Frederic Watts : The Annals of an Artist's Life . 
By M. S. Watts. 3 Vols. Illustrated. (Macmillan 
and Co. 31s. 6d. net.) 


^er, M. Loubet sent for Poincare and offered him the 
tost of Prime Minister. Few men would have refused 
it, bat Poincarf knew that a drastic policy must neces- 
sanlv follow the Dreyfus case, and felt that he was not 
'v man to carry out certain measures which had become 
dispensable; so he refused office, and Waldeck- 
Hoosseau was appointed in his stead. It was only in 
r 5 °® that he again took office, this time as Minister of 
nance in M. Sarrien's short-lived administration. 
Finally, last year he became Prime Minister. 

His entire record as a Deputy and a Minister has been 
admirable, and at the bar he has repeatedly distinguished 
uaseif in important civil cases. His text-book on the 
^ of moveable property and the jurisprudence apper- 
inmg to it is a model of lucidity, but he has written 
inv other pages of a literary character, such as won for 
t a fauteuil among the immortals of the French 
Hightly gifted, many-sided, extremely 
^Rahle, at home with all questions of law, 
finance, foreign and home policy, 
Pomcare is emphatically an “ intellectual/ 1 
/• ill the other members of his distinguished 
| ^ we may be sure that he will worthily adorn 

•^°® oc to w htoh he has now been elected. It 
P h y si q«e is not imposing, for he is some- 
, *° w the average height, and inclined to be thick- 
r f carries himself with easy dignity, and is never 
. * 55 tor the right word. In Madame Poincar6— 
Mile. Henriette Benucci—France will have the 
jVst, most charming and graceful Presidente that 

fcrierk* k nown since the days of Mme. Casimir- 
v °* UQ tortunately, had few opportunities to dis- 
tiv P ow tog to the brevity of her husband’s 
* * e ktysee. But M. Poincar£ is not likely to 

^ dii ^ °® ce 3n a P^tishness as Casimir- 
A ^ ose qualities of prudence and firmness to 

-ejco n previ0usl y alluded should enable him to 
a c *® cu ^ es which, judging by present 
a^ay well follow his accession to the 
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I T has been said, and is a matter of experience, that 
the worst blow that can befall the reputation of a 
great man is the making of his biography by his widow. 
Watts was by life and temperament and achievement a 
man least likely to suffer under such a condition; and 
he had, in addition, the exceptional good fortune to be 
mated to a woman of balanced mind and simple 
sincerity. 

After all, the life of Watts lacked the clash and 
clangour of a great world-adventure—his wayfaring lay 
in the realm of the spirit and of the imaginatioa He 
shrank from honours and banquets and advertisement 
His career, by consequence, was best uttered in the 
terms of the gentle lady who came into his lonely life 
to fulfil and to beautify it. She has given us a sweet 
and noble book. We rise from the reading of this 
serene life with a sense of having been in the presence 
of a great-soul’d man who rid himself of all dross; we 
realise what an ideal household this must have been 
that held two such pure spirits. 

Watts, of a truth, is a somewhat baffling product of 
his times, unless we first realise the state of painting 
amidst which he was bom. By the year 1800 the 
national genius in painting seemed to have shot its bolt 
—as also seemed the French—and its bolt, though skil¬ 
fully made, was feathered with alien wings. Landscape 
was to bring forth the pure song. Crome (1768-1821), 
Turner (1775-1851), Constable (1776-1837), Cotman 
(1782-1842), in landscape; and Wilkie (1785-1841), in 
the painting of the home life, were at work in England. 
Etty (1787-1849) was doggedly pursuing the solitary 
way of his great genius; Turner had won to romanoe; 
to conquest over the sea, to triumph m the lyrical utter¬ 
ance of the pastoral; he was close on fifty when in 1822 
he sent “ What You Will ” to the Academy, and thence¬ 
forth was to burst into song with colour-orchestration, 
in which he revealed the majestic range of painting to 
the age. The year that Turner sent “ Ulysses Deriding 
Polyphemus 99 to the Academy, Watts was a lad of 
twelve. Watts was a painter of power at seventeen, as 
shown by his marvellous self-portrait, whilst the Pre- 
Raphaelites were unborn or in the nursery—the young 
Pre-Raphaelites swore their solemn oath in 1848, when 
Watts was over thirty. With the Pre-Raphaelites came 
the great reaction to England that was already abroad 
in Europe. Led by the young Italian, Rosetti, they 
sought to escape from the classical academism through 
primitive-academism. This falsity led to the aesthetic 
mediaeval-academism of the mid-century. But in the 
Pre-Raphaelite movement was a prodigious intention in 
spite of the falsity—they took their art out of the studio 
into the open air, and essayed to utter sunlight. Turner, 
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at least, had not lived wholly in vain. But the falsity 
of Rossetti had debauohed the movement, and English 
painting was on a false intention. Instead of realising 
that painting alone had its realm in the sense of vision, 
they were trying to bend it into the realm of literature, 
to express what paint cannot utter. 

Now, grasping these basic facts, one at once realises 
the astounding individuality of Watts and his aloofness 
from the studios. But in spite of his majestic endeavour 
to utter the great moods of his age, in spite of his 
dogged intention to utter to his age what life had spoken 
into his senses, it was inevitable that he should not 
wholly escape the atmosphere of academism that was 
all about him—the more so as these primitive-academics 
posed as the enemy of the then academism. These 
pages reveal his Antagonism to Ruskin, who was killing 
all that was vital in art out of a misdirected and 
fierce sincerity that was unfortunately never able to 
grasp the meaning and intention of art. But vaguely 
as Watts felt the falsity of painting in usurping the pro¬ 
vince of literature, he could not shake off the literary 
taint of trying to make painting express merely intel¬ 
lectual ideas that could not be explained by his painting 
alone; and whilst he had the fortune to live in the 
years when Turner was giving the supreme revelation of 
painting to his age, Watts's eyes were ever on the 
academism of essaying to speak with the voice of Titian. 
The result was that, whilst intensely English in his in¬ 
tention, he uttered his art with a Venetian accent. It 
was exactly in the measure of his freedom from all 
academism, as in the immortal equestrian statue of 
* Earl Lupus a-Hawking,” that Watts reached to his 
supreme power. At the same time he inevitably 
accepted great traditions, swallowed the Beauty-fallacy, 
and was overwhelmed by the “moral intention." That 
he was not utterly wrecked by his acceptance proves 
that instinctively he was above his intellect. Instinctively 
he saw that art is not detail, nor coloured photography 
of nature, nor scientific truth, but impression. We have 
this set down in deliberate terms by Watts himself. He 
realised, when he followed his instincts, that art is not 
mimicry, not beauty, but the utterance of the thing felt 
He claimed, and he was justified in claiming, that he 
should be allowed to utter the noblest impressions, since 
such most deeply moved him. But • that is a very 
different affair. For the artist, once he realises that art 
is the utterance of the impressions made by life upon his 
senses, is entitled to choose what emotions most pro¬ 
foundly stir him. But when he came to paint “The 
Minotaur,” he showed brutality brutal—not beautiful. 
“ Things that are rather felt than seen," he severely tells 
Ruskin, are the province of his art. He hotly assails 
Ruskin and the Pre-Raphaelites for their false search 
after mere realism of details—“my instinct rebels against 
imitatioa" Note the words “instinct " and “imitation” ! 
He tells Ruskin frankly that Ruskin's view of Truth 
is " near-sighted,” that he “ confounds it too much with 
detail and overlooks properties "; accuses him of put¬ 
ting exact imitation above selection and impression ; 
blunders into the fallacy that “Beauty is truth," but 


reminds Ruskin that it is not always “reality"; and 
warns him, lest his taste, becoming “microscopic, fails 
at length to take in the length and breadth.” 

Academism was the breath of Ruskin—the old 
masters his authority, their dead intention the significance 
of art. Watts detested all imitation, detested acade¬ 
mism, set his eyes always on creation, on the utterance 
of great ideas through the personal vision of the artist. 
Thereby he came near to the whole revelation. “The 
contemplation of what has been done in art will go no 
further to create an artist than the reading of poetry 
will create the poet. The artist is born* not made. The 
latent genius may be aroused, no doubt, but, excepting 
that it is good to know how much can be achieved, the 
sight of accumulated greatness is more likely to destroy 
all but the most original power by making the student 
an imitator." And again: * No poet was ever formed 
in a school " and “ It is not knowledge of the rules of 
poetry that will make . . . the Homer” 

On the other hand, the moment he leaves the realm 
of art, in which he despises Ruskin, and moves into the 
realm of thought—of the pure intellect—we find him a 
lesser man. He thinks Ruskin “ the greatest thinker of 
the age”! Ruskin roused Watts's protest by affirming 
that genius “ painted what it saw, and denying that there 
were any truths more essentially true than surface 
facts”; Watts's instinct as artist told him that Ruskin 
was talking like a schoolmaster. On the other hand, 
Watts's endeavour to grasp big thought as well as big 
impressions led him to bemuddle the painter s adventure 
with the adventure of literature. How little he grasped 
the meaning of poetry may be shown in his acceptance 
of the academic idea that the pastoral age of man was 
his “ Golden Age, the age of poetry." How little he 
really grasped the province of poetry may be seen in the 
definition, “ Of experience comes tradition, of tradition 
is born poetry, here performing its natural and legitimate 
function—instructing”! The end of it was that Watts, 
baffled by the false artistic intention of the medievalism 
of the Pre-Raphaelites and of Ruskin and the .Esthetes, 
baulked by the prevalent obtrusion of theology into 
every activity of the age, and naturally unsatisfied by the 
falsity that art is merely decoration, which was the third 
chief falsity of the time, felt himself plunged back into 
his supreme interest, the evolution of man, and, being 
so interested, he essayed to utter it as being of the realm 
of the vision, thus trying to compel the art of the vision, 
Painting, to express the Reason, which is outside the art 
of the vision. And it is typical of the times that Watts 
took as a compliment the remark that the mantle of the 
great Italian masters had descended upon him. Watts 
did a mighty service to his age by painting the portraits 
of its distinguished men ; but ev£n here, superb as are 
many of them, there is a marked affectation of posing 
in the atmosphere of the Renaissance. His concept 0 
the conventional aim of art, in fact, led him into these 
blunders, and we soon grasp the reason of many 0 
his limitations when we read that art “ gives pleasure, 
which, of course, it is in no wise obligatory that it sh$u 
do. But his fine and searching phrase that in aI ^ 
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‘ evcr>thin^ is to be learnt, and very little to be taught,” 
showed that he realised the futility of academic laws 
and of the experience of teachers. He went to the 
schools of the Royal Academy, and after a few weeks 
turned his back upon the whole sorry business* For 
this earnest soul there was no compromise or thought of 
compromise. Fortune smiled upon him, brought him 
hosts of powerful friends, and freed him early from 
cares of bread; but one feels that, had Watts been 
driven by Destiny to live in an attic on a beggar’s earn¬ 
ings, he would have remained the same pure spirit, as 
^spotted by adversity as he was untainted by 
prosperity HALDANE MACFALL. 


The Music of English Prose 

History of English Prose Rhythm . By George Saixts- 
Bi'RV. (Macmillan and Co. 14s. net.) 

ttE could tell of some readers, known to us, whose 
knowledge of the course and flow of English poetry is 
due, in do slight degree, to Professor Saintsbury s ex¬ 
cellent three volumes on the “ History of English Pro- 
iody." And we divine that those same readers, with 
a? good justification, will have their knowledge of Eng- 

• di Prose very much enriched from a reading of this 

excellent book. Such faults as Professor Saintsbury 

• 

^ ®ay very readily be neglected, if they have not, 
Meed, almost worked themselves into virtues. In his 
^‘aee he quotes against himself Diderot’s epigram on 
^ ana’s “ouvrage sur le style oil il n’y a point de 
and his style has often enough been a consider¬ 
able source of irritation. But Bossuet’s “ le style, c’est 
^ ,)0 BiDe,” is true also; and one begins to find Pro- 
Saintsbur/s after thoughts, qualifications, asides, 
f en his prejudices, entertaining on what might other- 
r: * he a dry journey. 

prejudices are many. In this journal one is not ac- 
^stomed to bold a man in disfavour because his politics 
cc Radical; but even the most devout politician must 
* 3 isider intransigentism a little out of place in the text 
*nd the footnotes to, an essay in letters. However, 

“ 4 ®ore to the point to say that his literary prejudices 
** less emphatic. In the " English Prosody ” 
^ Meredith was lightly dismissed because it was 
^ ®nch to expect that a prolific novelist should be a 
N poet also, a judgment that Professor Saintsbury 
, ^ ve pay round coin for' in time to come ; but 
* Jfn had him also dismissed in this book because 
/ ^ wti says our professor, write rhythmic prose, 
is rather hard on Meredith. For these books 
so good, so genuinely entertaining and instructive, 
^ ^ writer suffers from not making an adequate 
9 Pcarance in them. We commend to Professor Saints- 
Mention, however, the following facts. Mere- 
comments, in and out of his books, prove him to 
c ' e a ve 7 just and not less alert ear for rhythm of 
^ structure. His letter to Andr6 Rafflovich, further- 
^ fads him insisting, as Professor Saintsbury also 
ln k°°R> on the symphonic music in Carlyle’s 
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prose, and on the necessity of such symphonic music. 
Is it not likely, we ask, therefore, that Meredith also 
strove in this direction, and that Professor Saintsbury 
has not yet heard it because he was Meredith’s con¬ 
temporary, and so could not come into the atmosphere 
created by the new rhythm—as has happened to him 
in the case of Carlyle? A reflection on these things 
might help to erase a blot on an admirable book in its 
subsequent editions, 

But it is time we gave a more detailed attention to 
the course of the history. A start has to be made, 
naturally, at the origins of such prosodic criticism—if 
criticism it can be called that is rather an aesthetic 
dogmatism—and writers from Aristotle to Longinus, 
from the eclectic to the sympathetic, are taken in review 
for their judgments on the matter. Here at once we 
meet with the outstanding difficulty. For we can only 
guess at what such writers mean: we do not even know 
the meaning of the terms they use. When Aristotle, 
for example, says, according to the familiar standard 
of Greek prosody, that dactyllic-spondaic rhythm is too 
stately for prose, it is plain that we are confronted with 
a problem; and the profoundest assumption of know¬ 
ledge, such as one often finds in professorial writings— 
though not in Professor Saintsbury’s pages—does not 
remove that fact. It is impossible to conceive of two 
languages, each spoken on the same tongue of man 
differing so widely that a given rhythm in one should 
be stately and in the other a flutter and trip. To us 
it has long seemed clear that there was, in antique 
tongues, a deliberately cultivated convention of quanti¬ 
ties, which later peoples have not thought worth while 
continuing. There are certain musical quantities, then, 
that are now eliminated from speech. If this be so, 
then to use a common terminology for both conventions 
—since language is, after all, only a convention—is to ask 
for misconception unless it be clearly understood that 
its application in the one has no reference to its 
application in the other. For instance, in one of Pro¬ 
fessor Salisbury's own interesting and incidental ex¬ 
periments in the text of his book, just after he had been 
speaking of the molossus, we have the following phrase: 

0 Treacherous and quick-sand-like matter.” There we 
have a first paean—or, with slur, a dactyl—a molossus 
and a trochee. But it is surely clear that the Greek 
would not destroy the musical quality of a language 
by giving those heavy hammer strokes to the molossus 
and the following trochee. And, though he does not 
let definitions master him, the neglect of this difference 
—if difference it be—in what constitutes the meaning 
of rhythm leads to the puzzling deficiency in his book. 

The periods of English prose rhythm are three, 
neglecting Early English, which was never truly caught 
into the general current of the language. The first 
culminated in the " omateness ” of the later Elizabethans 
and Jacobeans; the second is generally, and not alto¬ 
gether accurately, spoken of as the Augustan age; and 
the third, beginning with the revolt of the “Romanticists,” 
continues to our own day. The first cultivated variety 
and richness, practising with evident delight on all the 
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\'!£AU notes m the language; the second cut this all out 
tor the attainment of a logical simplicity and perspi¬ 
cuity ; tin' third reaches forward for a recovery of the 
first, but, in the influence of its immediate past, is gene- 

idllv careful to base it on the attainments of the second. 

* 

It is this that is meant when Dryden is spoken of, in 
a very confusing phrase, as the creator of modem prose. 

1 Ir is not, of course. The best of modern prose springs, 
if not from the organ-note, certainly from the polyphony 
of the men from whom Dryden broke away. It is true 
that in ordinary conversation, and in the more literary 
conversation that is known as journalism, we speak as 
Dryden spoke, though not so well; but Dryden did not 
create it for us; he derived if from the daily use of 
language. 

If the first two periods be contrasted—we suggest 
to Professor Saintsbury—the difference in them will 
largely be found to be that the first felt for a quantita¬ 
tive, or musical, base for their cadences, whereas the 
latter relied on logic, and therefore on stress. In other 
words, the Greek use of their terminology and the cus¬ 
tomary English interpretation of it give respectively 
a clue to the periods in question. Now, this is interest¬ 
ing ; but the light it throws on the period that follows 
is even more so. The chief deficiency that characterises 
this history is the scant attention given to the writing 
of fiction. Novelists are slurred over; and even when 
they are treated with a degree of fullness, their problems 
and difficulties are not taken into consideration. Yet 
the latest age has been an age chiefly engaged in the 
writing of fiction. Professor Saintsbury gives not less 
than justice to De Quincey and Landor—Wilson we 
question—for bringing back to English prose the poly¬ 
phony of such writers as Browne and Jeremy Tayldr. 
They did so, it is indisputable; but they could do so, 
for they were writing the same kind of book, they were 
dealing rather with suggestion than with statement. 
But the novelists had whole stretches of dialogue em¬ 
bedded in their work; and, since the “ Augustans ” had 
destroyed the old, and quite convincing, convention of 
dialogue, they had to be written in stresses of daily 
speech. Which, naturally, had its effect on the sur¬ 
rounding description or narrative, and, through this, 
on other works, by other writers, where dialogue was 
not used. And so one gets the curious mixture of the 
two styles that runs all through the nineteenth century. 
The writings of such men as Carlyle and Ruskin, in 
their wholly different ways, show the effect of this. In 
their desire to break away from daily speech they broke 
with violence, indeed; but they broke in music. And, 
among writers just beyond Professor Saintsbury’s survey 
we see Mr. Hardy inventing a new convention of 
dialogue—not always a good one, be it said—so as to 
hold himself free for the invasion of the language of 
stress while he was making a musical speech to express 
the great protagonist of Fate. 

All this, we suggest, lies in a strict definition of terms, j 
that Professor Saintsbury avoids. His book is full of 
carefully scanned, of writers from the very • 
* > the present time, which he uses as the ! 


text of his comments. These, in themselves, so excel¬ 
lently chosen are they, make a valuable treasury; but 
with Professor Saintsbury at one’s side, with bis 
whimsies and enthusiasms^ the journey is an enviable 
one. We wish he had gone more deeply into the mean¬ 
ing of rhythm. Yet we must not grumble; this book 
will be often in our hands, as it is bound to be with all 
those who buy it. Emphatically it is a book to be 
bought; for one reading cannot exhaust it. It is pro¬ 
bably the most valuable commentary of English prose 
literature that has ever been published. 
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An American Publisher 

George Palmer Putnam : A Memoir. By George Haven 
Putnam, Litt.D. With Portrait. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 10s. 6d. net.) 

George Palmer Putnam, the distinguished American 
publisher, will be remembered not only as the founder 
of “ G. P. Putnam’s Sons,” but also because he did much 
to further the establishment of international copyright 
between the United States and Europe. It was charac¬ 
teristic of the man that he should have laboured so 
whole-heartedly for such a good cause, for if there is 
one point that stands out more clearly than any other 
in this volume, it is Putnam’s rigid regard for all that 
was sweet and clean and honourable in his business 
dealings at a time when literary piracy was rampant in 
the States. 

Dr. G. H. Putnam has written a most sympathetic 
and interesting account of his father and of the pub¬ 
lishing firm connected with his name. If the purely 
biographical material is slight, it must be borne in mind 
that the memoir, when originally issued in 1903, was 
printed for private circulation. “ The present volume, 
writes the author, * presents those portions of the earlier 
narrative having to do with matter that should, it is 
believed, possess interest for the general public. 
Though Dr. Putnam very modestly describes the sketch 
as “ fragmentary and incomplete” he has succeeded in 
portraying the man and the publisher with 
vividness. “ It seems to me,” he writes, “trying to look 
at the record apart from filial prejudice, only just to 
claim that on the ground of high ideals, directness 0 
purpose, unselfish public spirit, simplicity of motive, 
purity of nature, an exceptional power (always exer 
cised with wisdom) of influencing others, the faculty 0 
bringing all his talents and capacity to bear, persistency 
of effort, a hopeful confidence in the men about 
and an abiding faith in the wisdom and justice of c 
Creator, my father's life was exceptional, and was 01 
distinctive value not only for those who belonged 0 
him, but for the community at large.” 


Putnam began his business career in a 


carpet 


o« f 


establishment at Boston, and remained there for a u 
four years. In 1829 he went to New York, where w 
find him undertaking modest duties in Mr. J°f a 
Lea vitt’s " emporium of literature and art.” At this 101 - 
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pmg Putnam was tilled with a zest for reading and 
U7th a desire to improve his rather scanty education. 
His business hours were not those of a bank manager. 
He was often detained in the stores until nine or ten in 
tiie evening. After a long day’s work he went to the 
.Mercantile Library, where he pored over books until 
dosing time. But his labour did not end with the 
closing of the library ; for he took away with him certain 
oooks and read them in his room until one or two 
o'clock. By eight be was at the store again, doing the 
work of a clerk and messenger. 

Who Putnam arrived in New York he was fifteen 
\ yors old, and at the ripe age of seventeen he 
xgan his “ Chronological Introduction and Index to 
c niversal history.” Mr. Leavitt, in spite of his name, 

^ willing to publish it—“ if some learned man will 
mnune it ” The Rev. Professor McVicker was the first 
learned gentleman to turn over these portentous pages. 

■ x following brief duologue was the result : “ Where 
w « vou educated, sir ?” 44 I have never had any educa¬ 
tion, sir.’ “Ah!” (expressively). The MS. was handed 
sck to the budding genius “ with the intimation that it 
to not deemed expedient to promote and encourage 
•ay such presumption as my request and my statement 
apM.” Even very learned men who suggest that 
% know all when they say “ Ah l" may not be always 
^Jible, for the next savant gave the trembling youth 
2 kindly welcome, and advised the publication of the 
MS The edition was soon exhausted. It was re- 
fcsurd under the title of 44 The World’s Progress,” and 
succeeded edition until, in 1870, “it had in- 
to a thick octavo of 1,200 pages.” 

® T is 

:n wTites Dr. Putnam, “ my father entered the 
-P'°y of Wiley and Long, publishers and booksellers. 

• In 1840 the firm of Wiley and Putnam was 
During the following year Putnam went to 
“and opened, in Paternoster Row, the first 
tor the sale of American books in great Britain.” 
n ) dwing this year, too, that he married a young 
• sixteen. In “Knickerbocker Cottage” he seems 
3 act some interesting people, including Washing- 
Moxon, Mazzmi, and a “ sallow-cheeked 
Qan who was known a few years afterwards as 
the Third.” 

•* kgmning of Putnam’s career as an independent 
“ay be credited “to his good fortune and 
- j^?** 1 * * n comin S relations with Washing- 
n rviag At first sight the reader may imagine that 
^Y w as one of those literary undertakings 

a Polisher launches without the least misgiving. 

w ^ en ^ u ^ am reprinted the books 
^ * m ^ on Irving interest in that delightful author’s 
,y,. kssened *° SUC ^ an that the 

publisher had allowed his books to go out of 
* Putnam, with fine insight, believed in the 
^ * nterest ’ anc I was right in his sur- 

r; Pm*- e , WOr I < Washington Irving formed the basis 
..- ’^ ms Publishing, and, later on, when a serious 
!t wa * Irving who very generously came 
sa\ed the situation. 


In 1848 Edgar Allen Poe came into the office a little 
the worst for drink. 44 Oh, Mr. Putnam,” he said, 41 you 
do not yet realise how important is the work that I am 
here bringing to completion. I have solved the riddle of 
the universe.” When Putnam went home Poe was still 
writing. His pen raced over the paper when, later on, 
the book-keeper departed. 44 The porter had patience 
for a little time longer, and then, more interested in the 
plans for his own supper than in the secrets of the uni¬ 
verse, put the poet out, notwithstanding protests.” The 
MS. was 44 Eureka.” We are told that the first edition 
ran into 750 copies, 41 and a year later at least a third of 
these copies was still on hand.” How solemnly Poe 
acknowledged the loaned fourteen dollars which he had 
received from Putnam! The poet found that the solving 
of the riddle of the universe was very far from being 
remunerative, and it is probable that he acted upon the 
oft-repeated word in “The Raven”—“Nevermore!” 

The history of “ Putnam’s Monthly” makes interesting 
reading. Prior to its publication the publisher sent out 
a circular letter to various prominent literary people, 
explaining the aim of the journal and soliciting contri¬ 
butions. We quote part of a characteristic reply from 
the father of Mr. Henry James: “Your project seems 
to me to have a very unobstructed prospect of success 
before it, so far, at least, as any domestic rivalry is con¬ 
cerned. ‘Harper’s Magazine’ is a mere stale and dis¬ 
honest hash when it is not a stupid vehicle of Method¬ 
ism.” “ Putnam’s Monthly” was a magazine which the 
founder had every reason to be proud of; but unfor¬ 
tunately, when a serious reverse came, its publication 
was suspended for the time being, and when the second 
series was issued, it failed to meet with financial success. 

Putnam died in his office from “ a fainting fit caused 
by exhaustion of the blood vessels of the brain. It was 
certainly painless, and, coming, as it did, without the 
strain of illness, and in the midst of the books that he 
loved, it might be looked upon as a fitting close to a 
life which had certainly in itself been in more ways than 
one thoroughly happy.” And so we close the life of a 
man who has left his mark in the publishing world ; one 
who will be remembered by many as a man of singular 
sweetness, and who was the pioneer of international 
copyright. 
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The Perennial Essayist 

Letters from Solitude. By Filsox Young. (Chapman 
and Hall. 5s. net.) 

THE modern miscellaneous essayist is, when one begm 
to think of it, something of a portent. He will produce 
for your delectation—if not exactly for your edification— 
so many thousand words on almost any conceivable 
topic. He can write with equal facility, and almost equal 
felicity, on the house-fly or on absent friends. Few 
subjects are outside the scope of his power, even 
though they may be out of the range of his exac* 
knowledge. After all, exact knowledge is not 
necessity for the practice of his art; for which, doubtless 
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V he devoutly thanks whatever gods there be. Let no one, 

however, suppose that he is not a true craftsman, or 
that, because of his facility, he is slipshod. Far from it; 
his essays, within their limits, are almost worthy of being 
called miniature works of art. At least, that is so when 
they are by Mr. Filson Young, for in him we have a 
remarkably fine specimen of this class. Such writers do 
not add much to the literature of power; but for dainty 
tickling of the delicate sensibilities of cultivated people 
they cannot easily be surpassed. 

There is something pathetic, too, about this type of 
writer. If he cannot always command our respect he 
surely merits our sympathy. For, on the authority of 
Mr. Filson Young, he cannot take a holiday, or escape 
from his terrible preoccupation as an essayist. Hear 
him: — 

Perhaps the supreme defect of the literary man’s 

life is that he hardly ever has a real holiday. 

His mind is a mill which is always working; life and 
experience of every kind are the material with which 
it works; and so long as he lives, the curious pro¬ 
cess of manufacturing literature out of life is going 
on. 

Which lets a rather peculiar light into the workings of 
the mind of the poor fnodern miscellaneous essayist. 
Even Dante, with all his imagination, never dreamed of 
a torture like that. 

The foregoing does really give us the essential motif 
underlying these “ letters / 1 They tell us how Mr. Filson 
Young found three different and distinct kinds of 
solitude—but could not lose his pen. If he had . . . ! 
Still, we are not altogether sorry that he did not, for 
his musings have filled several otherwise vacant hours 
very pleasantly. We can imagine that he has quite a 
considerable band of followers in the columns of the 
Saturday Review . He is a clever and careful workman, 
and he has mastered the difficult art of beginning. 

Thus*.— 

If you do not know Cornwall, undoubtedly the 
right way to go there is to go by day, to travel west¬ 
ward with the sun and watch all the changing pic¬ 
tures that the long journey affords. 

Or, concerning a Paris Cafe, thus: — 

It exists to gratify appetite rather than to satisfy 
hunger; it is one of the great granaries of wild oats 
that have been established in cosmopolitan Paris 
as a kind of international reserve of that commodity, 
in case the crop should ever fail. 

The mind is hooked at once by such a bait, and falls a 
willing victim to the writer’s arts. 

Mr. Young writes of travelling con aniore , about 
twenty-four out of these thirty-four essays being more 
or less connected with that theme. His first affection is 
for his Irish solitude; he is critically interested in that 
of France, and he develops at times something very 
like enthusiasm for the tropical loneliness of Trinidad, 
o being happily dismissed, he writes entertainingly 


of “ Quack Religions,” “ Concerning Servants,” of M The 
Putting on of Apparel,” and of “ Sunday Afternoon. ’ 

And if, in some of these* he lashes our social follies, it 
is so artistically done that we gladly suffer so deft a 
punishment In 11 The Barrier Line” he achieves 
humour, while in the last three essays a deeper note is 
struck, which almost leads us to hope that Mr. Young 
will one day join the ranks of those who produce the 
literature of power. The concluding paragraph of his 
paper on “Going Away and Arriving” is a goovi 
example of this more solemn style:— 

Going Away and Arriving—how closely the whole l 
of existence fits itself between these two adventures! 
When vou stand in the mid-sea of life, far awav 
from its beginnings, and apparently far from its end¬ 
ing, you realise how many things you have gone 
away from, and how comparatively few you seem to 
have arrived at. Yet I like to think that they arc 
but the two halves of one whole, and that if Going 
Away is the chief joy of youthful life, Arriving is the 
special pleasure and privilege of age; and that even 
though the horizons of youth are grown dim and 
misty in the distance, for people who have grown 
old wisely the land they are approaching grows more 
and more clearly defined, and from being a strange ^ 
and unknown, becomes a familiar and welcoming 
country ; on whose soft shore they look forward to 
lying down for a long rest, with the noise of the 
waters over which they have passed lulling them to 
a pleasant and dreamless sleep. 

If gracefulness and charm, combined with a fine air of 
ease and spontaneity, were the constituents of a master¬ 
piece, then Mr. Young would be among the masters. 


Venezuela 

A Lesser South American State : Venezuela . By LeonaW 
V. Dalton, F.R.G.S. Illustrated. (T. Fisher Unwia 
ios. 6d. net.) 

SHOULD anyone doubt the pains which Mr. Daltoc ha 
devoted to this volume, it is merely necessary to tak< 
a glance at the bibliography at the end of tb 
book, from which it becomes evident that b 
has consulted no less than four hundred and elevff 
authorities. The variety of these authorities is little les 
remarkable than their number, seeing that they are coin 
posed of English, French, Spanish, German, Dutch, an* 
Italian writers. This in itself is surely sufficient to sta®. 
the work as remarkable. It may be thought that 
country so insignificant, if not in size, at all events j 
commercial and political importance, would scarce 
stand the strain of so many authorities, but the readc 
of Mr. Dalton’s work will find that Venezuela fully j ust 
fies all the trouble he has taken. In the mind of t 
average Englishman the Republic is notable for ntt 
beyond the deeds of the ex-Dictator Castro* one ( 
the most exuberant rulers that the State has ever knour 
who, by the way, is still currently reported to 
hovering over the islands in the neighbourhood o 
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Venezuelan coast, with the idea of preparing a coup 
iaat which may once more place the country at his 
laercy A/r. Dalton shows us Venezuela in the early 
davs ofher discovery , in the mediaeval era of the Spanish 
colonial regime, in her stormy recent past, and in the 
circumstances in which she now finds herself. Accord¬ 
ing to him, she is being wisely and moderately 
governed, and, although he is not sufficiently optimistic 
to predict any immediate rise to genuine prosperity, he 
sees no reason to suppose that this much desired state 
nil not eventually be attained. The book covers a very 
aide scope, including a full description of the topography 
of tie land, its geology, plants, animals, and modern 
industrial conditions. The historical chapters are in- 
valuable, since in a small space is condensed not only 
aery event which has stamped the life of Venezuela, 
oat tie various causes and effects which have influenced 
uch age from that of the conquistadores and of the 
oattles of the liberation to the less strenuous struggles 
•>/ tie present time. Of the aborigines a very extensive 
account is given. They undoubtedly have much in 
:iniDon with those Indians who still exist in a savage 
- :at e id other parts of South America. This is not 
^j/prising, since the uniformity of the various Indian 
rices throughout the entire continent is one of those 
matures for which South America is most remarkable. 

Dealing with the present commercial aspects of Vene¬ 
cia, the author points out the increase which the trade 
* 4 i) the United States has shown during the past two 
v: three years. In that time the great northern Republic 
as advanced to take the lead over all other nations, 

1 Potion previously held by Great Britain. There is 
‘•^ e surprising in this when the number of American 
J *iDercia] travellers who are at the present moment 
ern ^^ country is considered. It appears that 
S- as elsewhere in South America, the North Ameri- 
a P ar t from his personal attractiveness is not a 
" : '* a grata —that is to say, so far as his nationality 
kerned. The reason for this is, of course, an in- 
distrust of the man from the United States, 

^ to the fear of the eventual absorption by the 
Power, which has become prevalent not only 
- ^ America, but in the quite northern and lesser 
of South America. Mr. Dalton points out the 
^ *hich the opening of the Panama Canal will 
1 T 1 to Venezuela, and has an interesting chapter 
with the future of the country. We cannot alto- 
^ igree with him when he urges that from a 
^aphicaj point of view Britain should be more in- 
j Venezuela than in any other South American 
; ^ c ft is perfectly true, as he says, that Vene- 
j p fe pwsents the nearest point on the South American 
. r ^ neot *° our shores, but in these days of steam and 
the mere geographical significance of the 


whatever that these transit facilities will grow auto¬ 
matically with the increase of commerce. 

The book must undoubtedly be classed as a very 
valuable addition to Mr, T. Fisher Unwin’s South 
American series. 


An Artist on Tour 


Picturesque Nepal . 
and C. Black. 


By Percy Brown. Illustrated. (A. 
7s. 6d. net.) 


barest 


15 sureI X ^together outweighed by con- 
itti ^ l0ns rc ? ar ding the time employed in the transit, 
v ^ ^ rect commun i ca rion of a fast order 
urt enezue * a an( * Europe has been notably lack- 
i , D ^de which the author predicts shall 
t avc come into being, then there is no doubt 
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T HE independent Himalayan State of Nepal, in India, is 
little known to Englishmen. Perhaps few persons are 
aware that nearly a hundred years ago it waged war 
with the British, at first with some success. In the 
Mutiny, the Nepalese under Jung Bahadur, the Prime 
Minister, rendered valuable assistance in Oudh. Last 
cold weather the King-Emperor enjoyed first-rate tiger 
and rhinoceros shooting in the Nepal Tarai. But, except 
in these connections, this hermit nation has hardly ever 
come to public notice, though it is the recruiting ground 
of the Goorkhas, some of the finest soldiers in the 
Indian Army. The isolation of the State is partly 
geographical, partly artificial. From the railway at 
Raxaul, in British territory, to the capital, Katmandu, 
the approach of 75 miles is full of natural difficulties, 
and is purposely kept impassable for wheel carriage and 
military attack. Consequently, few travellers have ever 
visited Nepal, which lies out of the track of tourists. 
The journey is long, arduous, and expensive. Even 
official visitors are rare, and they are not permitted to 
leave the valley, which forms but a small portion of the 
60,000 square miles of the State. 

But Mr. Percy Brown has had the enterprise to visit 
the valley, and has produced a book on its picturesque 
aspect and arts which will stimulate all lovers of the artistic 
and of scenery to follow in his footsteps. As Principal 
of the Calcutta School of Art, he writes with knowledge 
of Art in general and the Nepalese variety in particular ; 
his account is concise and never tedious, and his fortv- 
four illustrations, four of them coloured, give an excellent 
idea of the beautiful objects to be seen at the four 
principal towns m the valley and at the neighbouring 
temples. The country has a history in which religion 
is very prominent. The Buddha visited the valley in 
the fifth century B.C. The first Buddhist King Asoka 
was there in 249 B.C. Buddhism took the place of the 
primitive Brahminism, but succumbed partly to the 
revival of the latter. Islam never gained an entrance 
into the country, so that no iconoclasm occurred. Nepal 
combined the two well-known cults, and “ in the broad 
sense Brahmo-Buddhism is the religion of the State to 
the present day. The original inhabitants, the Newars, 
became Buddhists, but, with the adoption of many of 
the popular features of Hinduism, the precincts of 
Buddhist monasteries and Buddhist temples were de¬ 
corated with figures of Hindu gods, saints, and symbols. 
The Newars are a wonderfully artistic people; their art 
is essentially religious in character, consecrated to the 
service of the country’s creeds. Their temples and 
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public buildings reveal a wealth of fine and applied art, 
which has found expression chiefly in their good wood¬ 
carving, metal-working, and metal statuary, both public 
statues and portrait figures, and to a small extent in 
their painted pictures. Mr. Brown dwells strongly on the 
genuinely religious feeling expressed by the Newar 
worker in his craftsmanship, which should be judged 
from the Eastern, not the occidental, point of view. 
The artistic sense of the Newars tends to clothe their 
religion with symbolism, so that the inner meaning of 
their productions requires study. The illustrations in 
the book a?S* well chosen to display both the wood¬ 
carving and the metal figures, the riot of colour, and 
the two styles of architecture, broadly designated as the 
Chaitya, or earlier and more purely Buddhist, and the 
Pagoda, which was probably introduced into Nepal 
through the connection of the country with China 
Stone-carving and weaving have not been developed in 
the same workmanlike fashion as the arts above- 
mentioned, but they have been and are practised. 

Mr. Browns book is a gTeat advance on the informa¬ 
tion regarding Nepalese Art hitherto available in the 
few pages devoted to it in Fergusson's “ Indian Archi¬ 
tecture,” and the author is to be congratulated on the 
clear and skilful style in which he has, with some en¬ 
thusiasm, presented a rather difficult subject. To most 
persons the existence of any Art in Nepal will be alto¬ 
gether a revelation. 


of religion solely with racial movements, and certainly 
not in his ideas of wL^t constitutes a race. Race, to 
philological historians, means one thing, and to physio¬ 
logical anthropologists quite another. But to say that 
the possession of a common type of religion constitutes 
a race is an untenable position. To assume that 
Christianity, or Mediaeval Catholicism, or Modem Pro¬ 
testantism, is racial, or coincides with racial development 
qua race appears to us altogether unhistorical. The 

^ % 

advancement of such a theory seriously weakens many 
of the author's deductions. Dr. Reichardt has a curious 
train of reasoning to account for the progressive 
development of the idea of God among the Jews, cul¬ 
minating in the revelation in Christ, the sum total of 
which amounts to an assumption that man was left to 
himself till certain additions to his brain took place, and 
that then he was able to receive (still subjectively) the 
revelation of a true Creator, God. 

This book is illustrated with some diagrams of brain 
waves and cells, intelligible only to the scientific 
specialist. Apart from the underlying physiological 
theories, th$te is a good deal of interesting information 
for the student of comparative religions. We are in¬ 
clined to think that the real importance of such study 
lies, not so much in racial development* nor in generic 
brain waves, but rather in the common foundations of : 
belief. 


Brain and Religion 

The Significance of Ancient Religions in Relation to 
Human Evolution and Brain Development. By E. 
Noel Reichardt, M.D. (George Allen and Co. 
12s. 6d. net.) 

DR. REICHARDT starts from the postulate that the process 
of evolution has added to the human brain a new layer 
of cells, and that the development of this layer has given 
rise to the astounding phenomena of history. The new 
layer formed a sort of subjective consciousness, com¬ 
pletely separate from the lower part of the brain. This 
consciousness was supreme during the Oriental period 
of human development. “The gradual coming of this 
upper layer into relation with the outside world has 
made the objective phase of consciousness preponderant 
during the modern period of human development, and 
has finally given us that increased grasp over the mate¬ 
rials and forces of nature which we possess at the present 
fay” This is a highly technical physiological' theory; 
for obvious reasons, based on observation and examina¬ 
tion of the modern brain. How far the premises are 
admissible must be left to the scientific physiologist to 
determine. 

But it is difficult for the layman to decide whether 
the induction is from the brain to history or from history 
to the brain, even though the author has the courage— 
or shall we call it subjective assurance?—to assert that 
he " will prove his theory beyond all manner of doubt 
in the following pages.” 

We cannot follow Dr. Reichardt in his identification 


Shorter Reviews 

Studies in the English Reformation . By the Archbishop 
of Melbourne. (S.P.C.K. 5s.) 

HE object of these lectures, delivered in Australia, 
is to give instruction, probably much needed, inti 0 
true position of the Anglican Church as a branch of the 
Catholic Church, and not a new Protestant body create! 
in the sixteenth century. This being so, they are 
characterised by too much episcopal caution and reserve 
in controversial matters. It is remarkable that any ^ 
churchman should speak of the Articles of Religion, 
rather than the Creeds, as “the Code of Faith.” But 
the tendency of the Archbishop's mind is somewhat 
Erastian. 

% 

The Adventures of an Elephant Hunter. By J AMFN 
Sutherland. (Macmillan and Co. 7s. 6 d. net.) 

Whatever form it might have taken, this work would 
in any case have been a valuable one, since it cofltfs 
from the pen of an expert As a slayer of elephant a 
the author holds a world's record. In ten years f° ur 
hundred and forty-seven bull elephants—to say nothin? 
of females—have fallen to his rifle. When to this 15 
added not a little evidence of natural modesty an ^ a 
genuine gift for story-telling, it stands to reason that t 
attractions of the book are altogether exceptional. 1 
the work possesses a failing, it lies in a certain sameness 
which stamps the description of a number of the ^ 
But, in dealing with hard facts, this is inevitable, an 
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where every incident is extraordinarily vivid and thrill— 
jag, it would be ungrateful in the extreme to complain 
of, say, a dozen charging leviathans, when half a dozen 
might have served the same purpose. Moreover, when 
this similarity is concerned with a straightforward tale 
of separate hairbreadth escapes, there is certainly no 
opportunity for the reader’s interest to flag. Mr. Suther¬ 
land admits that an elephant hunter takes his life in 
his hands; and if we had ever felt inclined to question 
this fact, a perusal of his book would effectively dissipate 
the last doubt. Nevertheless, he is an enthusiastic lover 
of the wild life, with all its perils, adventures, and hard¬ 
ships. Holding such views on sport as he does, it is 
little wonder that the author finds his life almost daily 
in the balance. He speaks with contempt of the men 
who go in twos and threes in quest of a solitary lion, 
and holds it fair play only when the life of one man is 
risked against that of one beast, whatever the latter’s 
ferocity and size. It is not only the great forms of 
elephants which loom across the pages of this book. 
We have innumerable curious episodes, and adventures 
buffalo, lion, leopard, crocodile, and, indeed, the 
whole host of wild creatures which inhabit the still track- 
ess portion of Africa. Notwithstanding the great stress 
f his life, Mr. Sutherland manages to employ a camera, 
the numerous illustrations of the great dead bodies 
‘ his elephants and those of the lesser game add even 
took to the value of this remarkable book. 


bf Flood and, Field: Adventures Ashore and Afloat in 
Xorth Australia. By Alfred Searcy. (G. Bell and 
Sons. 6 s. net.) 

^ Searcy’s adventures, as portrayed in this book, 
^ thrilling reading. There is no doubt that the 
5*erage cat would blush in his presence and slink away, 
rained ^ humiliated; for in the matter of lives the 
can outdo the traditional nine with the utmost 
f*’ Certainly hairbreadth escapes never came more 
:n the pages of adventurous fiction. From this 
"must not be inferred that we have any intention of 
the author with feats of exaggeration. It has 
flatly been his good fortune to encounter one peril 
^ another, and to escape unscathed from each in 
" . 4 ^ s ma y be imagined, it is a rather breathless 
racily and breezily told. The least of incident, 

■ ls agreeably vivid We are g : ven the lights 
4 .' ^ ^ bhek fellows and the Malays trading jiong 
je coast, spear-fights* massacres, and cannibal rites. 
^ have our author’s own particular encounte rs 
e °k c k. and the yellow men, and the lawless 

ttantL ^ 1Qa ^ wc have shipwrecks, castaways, and 
dose dodgings of the teeth or horns of such 
as s barks, crocodiles, and buffaloes. The book 
iV - ^ rea( kr with a swing, and we can forgive the 
even such an expression as “succulent bivalve,” 

. ln this case, the harmless and necessary oyster, 
^ To those who would like 

qU k° w kte * waged in one of the few remaining 
toners of the earth, the work will come as a re- 
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The Aspirations of Jean Scrvien. By Anatole France. 
Translated by Alfred Alljxsox. (John Lane. 6s.) 

T HE chronicle of the uninteresting life of an unin¬ 
teresting person is not likely to afford readers there¬ 
of any very marked pleasure or enlightenment And upon 
the whole we fear the life and doings of Jean Servien 
must be written down as uninteresting. Jean was a 
weak-minded, rather selfish, exceedingly stupid person¬ 
age, the puppet of adverse influences, against which he 
made not the slightest resistance. He fell blindly in 
love with a somewhat jaded actress, as many a young 
man fell in love before him, and as many a young man 
will doubtless fall in love in the future. The nature of 
his passion, however, unlike that of the ordinary sus¬ 
ceptible, ordinarily virile young man, bore all the 
stigmata of degeneracy, and ended, as is was bound to 
do, in disaster. So Jean perished ignominiously, by 
mistake, in no cause. Were Jean’s aspirations after 
something in the least noble, or even great, we might 
have forgiven him: But the sum total of them amounts 
to no more than an aimless, formless, craving for the 
satisfaction of an ignoble passion. 

M. Anatole France knows as well as any man how 
to portray the pathos of common lives, but about the 
life of Jean Servien there is not even pathos. And if 
no good word can be said for Jean one must describe the 
remaining figures, which go to fill the meagre canvas as 
repulsive in the extreme. M. Anatole France’s analysis 
of emotions and motives is here, as everywhere, masterly, 
but it needs something more than such an analysis to 
make a book. The translation is uniformly good. 


The New Gulliver. By Barry Pain. (T. Werner Laurie. 

6 s.) 

OF the story which gives title to this latest collection of 
fancies from Mr. Barry Pain’s active imagination we 
think least; for some of the others we are deeply 
grateful. No writer of our time can be more amusing 
than Barry Pain, when he is in the mood; shall we cver 
forget the acute enjoyment, the insidious chuckles which 
overcame us when first we read that delightful book. 
“In a Canadian Canoe”? “The New Gulliver” deals 
with the adventures of an ordinary human being pro¬ 
jected into a republic where science and eugenics are 
the ruling principles; it does not seem to bear the mark 
of much enthusiasm in the writing; it is followed by a 
series of essays, more or less humorous, entitled " In 
a London Garden” ; and then comes one of the best dog 
stories we have read—omitting Mr. Kipling’s “Garm” 
as hors concours. "Zero” was a “dear old fool” of a 
bulldog with an uncanny gift of foreseeing danger to 
his master, and of this quality the author has made 
capital use. The dog lives ; he has a decided character : 
" if a toy Pom growls at him he runs away; and if a 
r->lh‘e tries to get past him alive—well, it can’t; he’d 
tear the throat out of any man as stnick you, and if the 
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cat next door spits at him he goes and hides in the 
rhubarb." The other stories are excellent ; but it is 
worth while buying the book to read of “ Zero ” and his 
doings. 


The Children of Light. By Florence Converse. (J. M. 
Dent and Sons. 6s.) 

The forenote of this book is— 

For the children of this world are in their genera¬ 
tion wiser than the children of light; 

and the children of light portrayed in these pages are 
interesting, but certainly not wise. 

The co-operative child, Clara, who is the heroine and 
an American* starts her life in a co-operative settlement 
which proves a failure. A multi-millionaire leaves her 
part of his fortune, and the ultimate result is co¬ 
operation with a kindred spirit in the usual worldly 
way. A cousin who calls himself Brother Lucian and en¬ 
deavours to imitate, not always successfully, St. Francis 
of Assisi, is a prominent figure in the story, which is 
clean, healthy reading, and with bright gleams of sunlight 
throughout on the principal characters and their doings. 
How the children endeavour to carry out their socialistic 
and other principles, and how they in many cases fail, 
the book itself will best show. Wordsworth seems the 
favourite poet of the authoress, but is it quite correct 
to say that Wordsworth revealed the spirit of his cen¬ 
tury's youth, its hope and its despair, its failure and its 
triumph, if triumph there were? A labour strike and 
American political methods with regard to elections are 
well described. 


Levity Hicks. By Tom Gallon. (John Long. 6s.) 
PARENTS do not always consider the choosing of names 
for their children with sufficient care. John Leviticus 
Hicks became known as Levity Hicks, or more often 
as Old Levity. This nickname being derogatory to any 
dignity he may have aspired to, from the time we start 
reading about him until the end he was poor, humble, 
and self-effacing. Very little happiness came into his 
life, but he did his utmost towards securing that of 
others, more especially in self-sacrifice for the sake of 
his younger brother, who lived under an assumed name. 
It is an interesting tale, with a pleasant infusion of love 
sentiment The sequel is curious in its unearthliness, 
and provokes a good deal of questioning and thought. 


The Theatre 

“Turandot” at the St. James’s 

Theatre 


D 


URING the first half-hour of “ Turandot, Princess 
p . of China,” we felt that it would be necessary to say 
some severe things about Sir George Alexander, and 
about the theatre in general. We wondered vaguely if 
we had strayed into some hew and gorgeous home of 
mimes and low comedians, where colour took the place 
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of humour, where the eye was surfeited at the expense of 
the ear; where, in fact, by the pressure of sheer 
splendour in costume and scene the author was en¬ 
deavouring to force a dazed approval. We rebelled; 
somewhere at the back of our mind wandered little 
ghostly regrets for the hours of more dignified pleasure 
that we had known in this same theatre, for the electri¬ 
fying snap and crackle of wit in “ Lady Windermere’s 
Fan”; for the irresistible M Importance of Being 
Earnest”; for the purely delightful sentiment and 
laughter of “ D’Arcy of the Guards”; and for many 
other luxurious hours. These spectres reproached us, * 
disturbed us, and refused, for a time, to be put to sleep 
by the opiate of beauty. 

As the evening progressed, however, this comminatory 
mood softened, melted, and vanished ; we even pardoned 
the terrible puns and the clowning. For the story of the 
lovely, cruel Princess who poses three riddles to hex 
suitors and promptly exposes their heads in a gruesome 
row on the castle walls when they fail—as they always 
do—to guess the answers; and of the handsome Prince 
from a far country who dares her wrath and risks his 
head, and, better than all, solves her poetic problems 
immediately—this story appeals to something elemental 
within us, to the memory of long-lost days in fairyland, 
when dragons and huge beasts and beautiful Princesses 
and worshipping Princes were cardinal matters of our 
belief. It would have been too disgraceful not to fall 
in love with the exquisite Turandot—especially as we 
felt quite certain that she would marry her brave adorer 
at the last, in spite of intrigue on the part of a brunette 
slave. Slowly but surely Turandot veered round from 
the east wind of austerity to the warm southerly gales 
of love, protesting all the time that she “hated the 
sex.” And, bejpg under a magic spell and unable to 
resist, we veered round too. 

The whole story, staged as it is with the art of the 
author, Dr. Vollmoeller, and rendered into English-"** 
trifle too colloquially at times—by Mr. Jethro Bithell, is 
a dream of beauty. It is not drama; it is in fact any¬ 
thing but drama. Memories of the “ Geisha” and “ The 
Mikado” were revived, and we found ourselves wonder- 
ing now and then what Gilbert and Sullivan would have 
done with it; for Mr. J. H. Barnes as the Emperor, Mr. 
Sass as Pantalone the Prime Minister, and Mr. Vivian 
Reynolds as the Chancellor, might have stepped straight 
from the boards of the old Savoy operas. Nevertheless, 
the spell is with them, and their acting is perfect in its 
way. Mr. Godfrey Tearle, with his thrilling voice, was 
a magnificent Calaf, Prince of Astrakhan, and as 
Turandot Miss Evelyn d’Alroy made the part 
live. But what is Miss Maire O’Neill doing 

here as Zelima, the slave? It was with a queer 
sensation that we listened to her delicate Iriso 
tones, last heard, a world away, in such different sur 
roundings; it brought a vivid moment from “ The Play 
boy of the Western World” before us, as in a vision 
Her comparatively small part she carries through exed 
lently, winning special applause in the scene with to 
sleeping Prince. Miss Hilda Moore played well and wit 
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passion as the brunette Adelma—compensated for her 
disappointment and her foiled designs on Calaf, we are 
happy to say, by the gift of freedom, a kingdom, and 
* whatever consort she may choose." The music, by 
Busoni, is dainty without much distinction, and in one 
interlude gave remarkably clear reminiscences of Mr. 
Edward German’s “ Henry VIII ” dances. 

The scenery and costumes, the general effects of the 
lighting, were dazzling, after the fashion of the ultra¬ 
modern German invasion. We have travelled far from 
the legitimate drama—from the tightly-packed plots of 
Goldsmith and Sheridan 2 and, were there space, might 
discuss the change and its tendencies. “Turandot,” 
however, is not to tfe judged by these standards; it 
stands alone, and the severest critic, if he will but once 
admit that there was a child who believed in Fairyland, 
must be won by the charm and colour, by the voices and 
the action, of this exceptional “ ‘ Chinoiserie ’ in Prose 
and Verse.” The verse often rises to the level of true 
P<*hy, and in the three questions with which the 
Pnncess confounds her lovers there is a genuine vein of 
lvTic fancy. W. L. R. 


"Billy’s Fortune” at the Criterion 

A COMEDY should resemble the world we live in. The 
ianQiest things in life and literature take place among 
people who convince us of their earnestness. Mr. Roy 
Hornunans work is always interesting, and often much 
® ore » but in “Billy's Fortune” he has neglected this 
^ple point, and never for a moment troubled to make 
" s klieve in his twenty-six stage characters—except two 
servants and the dog. Thus he predisposes us to a 
^tical view of the whole play, and constrains us, much 
our will, to accept it as a slight charade which 
* 9 or may not greatly amuse. 

experience does not permit acceptance of the 
^ 0u P Nations who meet to hear how Mr. Gameboys 
left his fortune of £500,000, as natural human 
These personages might, perhaps, have 
’ in the brave days when people enjoyed such 
***&& as “Money,” but their ways of showing 
^bes to Be mean humbugs are not of our 
^ We do it, of course, but quite differently. Then, 

, Motors still read out the wills of rich people 
mourners and servants? Not in our day, I 
i undertakers burst in upon mourners and ask 
* fltopliments and give their cards ? Hardly, in such 
25 the “ Shrubberies at Surbiton,” where we are 
to all these impossible people and to Billy. 
0 ast is the little boy whom the rich dead man had 
and in regard to whom he makes a wonderful 
will It is the sort of will necessary to an un- 
play. Several of the relations of Mr. Game¬ 
ly 5 ’'"* name rocking of the spirit of the ’fifties of the 
Cttrtur)—are to entertain Billy as a guest, m turn ; 

15 en to choose which one shall be his guardian, and 
. W gentleman is to receive £100,000. There is 
® the will, but the rest does not greatly 
^ seems of importance to the author is that 
c taracfers are very unpleasant people except 


young Mr. Benjamin Gameboys and his beautiful wife 
and children. Billy tries each house in turn, and is 
fondled and petted by all until he reaches that of Ben¬ 
jamin, who does not care a bit about the £100,000, of 
course. He finds Billy very ill-mannered, and, greatly 
to the delight of the audience, is going to give him a 
whipping when the hero becomes suddenly very, very 
good, and the rest is a foregone conclusion. One feels 
that Mr. Homiman has neither done himself nor us 
justice, and that he has missed an agreeable, if slight, 
cotaedy by mere artistic insincerity. 

Billy is remarkably well played by a new actor, Master 
Johnnie Brown, but he is not a sympathetic character. 
Mr. Rudge Harding makes the most of an unreal man 
of the world. His make-up, his voice, his action, all A is 
part of the character is excellent; but then, like Mr. O. B. 
Clarence's Mr. Tomsett, the author has not allowed him 
to be human. Thus the cruel people do not interest, and 
the good would be absolutely boring but for the charm 
of Miss Gladys Mason, who makes a delightful mother 
to the young Benjamins, and eventually to the now re¬ 
generate Billy. The most lifelike people are among the 
servants, who express themselves naturally and freely. 
The Wopsall of Mr. Heath Haviland, who suffers under 
the tyranny of Billy and his self-seeking host, is played 
with that actors usual skill and finesse, while the cook of 
Miss Ella Tarrant transformed the stage into a real 
world for the moment or two when she was before the 
audience. 

For those who still cherish an affection for old- 
fashioned comedy there is fun and to spare in 11 Billy's 
Fortune.” Of course, Mr. Homiman has written plenty 
of witty lines, and if you will only accept the artificiality 
of the characterisation you will be rewarded with fre¬ 
quent laughter. On the first night the play ran per¬ 
fectly to constant applause. 
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“Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford” at 
the Queen’s Theatre 

This is called a farcical comedy, but it is not so much 
that as merely an entertainment which has been immensely 

successful in America. The first act is absolutely dull, 
and the fourth inconceivably unimportant; but there is 
a great deal of rather old and far-fetched fun in the 
two acts that come between. There is also the all-sub¬ 
duing character of J. Rufus Wallingford, played by Mr. 
Hall Hamilton with an easy confidence begotten, one 
presumes, of a thousand victories in the United States 
Two rogues, Wallingford and Horace Daw (Mr. Julian 
Royce) decide that the small but rich town of Battles- 
bury shall be generally swindled and "done in.” The 
author, Mr. Cohan, sees that things shall be made easy 
for his heroes, and all the queer company of citizens of 
the town become ready, if unwilling, victims to the gay 
deceivers. Personally, the manners of Wallingford and 
Daw would revolt us, but then there would be no “ Get- 
Rich-Quick Wallingford ” and no four acts adapted 
from the stories of Mr. George Randolph Chester. 
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After the invention of the Universal Tack Co., Ltd., 
and the floating of a dozen or so get-rich schemes, the 
impostors And themselves loaded with riches and become, 
as it were, honest brokers. That is the story, which is told 
at great length. Incidentally, everybody of importance 
falls in love with a sweet, pure American girl, and, 
having become so extremely honest, Wallingford and 
Co. marry, and all is bliss. Perhaps Mr. Beerbohm’s 
“ Happy Hypocrite” was a more seductive way of 
telling the same sort of story. But “ Walling¬ 
ford ” will find admirers, I am sure, for it appeals to the 
simple heart of the masses, and is presented with con¬ 
siderable dash and skill. I don’t know that it is worth 
while to analyse and state the facts of such a stage 
play as this, but it may roughly be said to have its 
just place among the legion of American successes 
which we are allowed to see over here. If we may use 
the standard suggested to us by such plays recently seen 
in London, “ Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford” takes its 
place midway between the sentimental balderdash of 
" Rebecca of Sunlight Soap Farm,” or whatever it was 
called, and the gay modernity of the agreeable “ Officer 
666,” which is just ending its run. And then, of course, 
there is Mr. Hamilton, an actor with a large method of 
his own, original, free, smiling, and, to many, if not to 
us, convincing. It was the touches of pathos, the weak 
love-interest, and the last stupid act—doubtless admir¬ 
able in Mr. Chester’s tales—which robbed Walling¬ 
ford of anything like truth, and made one wonder once 
more why such things are so immensely successful in 
America. The play is extremely original in one respect: 
we have never seen a comedy of four acts, or even rix, 
in which the characters shook each other by the band 
so frequently. Egan Mew. 


The Adjudication on Welsh Plays 

L ORD HOWARD DE WALDEN has made some 
interesting comments upon the recent compe¬ 
tition for Welsh dramatic authors, and gives plain 
hints to those who may intend entering the lists this year. 
” It was not in the least contemplated,” he writes, “ when 
the prize was first offered that the reward would involve 
a general consideration of the drama annually. That I 
can vouch for. But since there has been a certain re¬ 
quest for some sort of written reasoning on the award 
(I imagine as a guarantee that there is no sinister and 
hidden influence at work to defraud the budding drama¬ 
tist of his dues), compliance is inevitable. 

" It is necessary to restate the one great obstacle that 
exists. There is no dramatic tradition in Wales. There 
is nothing either to act upon or to react from. A value 
of tradition has been overlooked in so far that its irritant 
effect has been treated merely as a testimony to inherent 
virtue. To put it more plainly, as long as an art, a rite, or 
doctrine , exists, there are some who will find their 
c'nn in developing it, and others who will equally 
• expression in antagonism to it Sometimes 
ith the rebel , sometimes in the adherent. And 
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that is the stuff of the drama- But when there has never 
been a development of an art to the point where it be¬ 
comes crystallised as a tradition, it remains in a vague 
state of abeyance. If the course of history and the cur¬ 
rent of affairs had run a little differently, the Cymry 
might have constructed an art form of their own. From 
their great stores of lyric inspiration, their eulogies, love 
songs, dirges, and satires, combined with their instinctive 
gift for choral singing, they might have made something 
wonderful and splendid, as did the Greeks. Their tooth 
and nail struggle for national existence prevented them, 
and to the best of my knowledge the development of 
complex art stopped short at the Morality, or at least 
in the next related form, shown in the Interludes of 
Twm or Nant How far the accession of the Tudors 
and the consequent compact of the Cymro with England 
affected the native arts is a question for the intelligent 
historian. I make the reservation of intelligent because 
I have a haunting suspicion that historians become them¬ 
selves by way of their entire lack of the appreciative 
faculty. I should have preferred to award the prize to a 
work which bore the distinctive mark of the native, but 
even the racial flavour cannot condone general in¬ 
coherency and passages which approach fatuity. This is 
not a general condemnation, for several of the works I 
have read had a notable charm and quite an excellent 
quality of dialogue. Nevertheless, I have to acknow¬ 
ledge that the prize must go to a play entitled ‘ Change ' 

“ Yet this is not Welsh drama, but an admirable adapta¬ 
tion of an English manner to a Welsh subject There¬ 
fore I wish it went with my conscience to give the prize 
to another work, admittedly inferior, but more congruous 
to the aims of this competition. I feel a certain grudge 
against the author of 1 Change ’ in that his work might 
well have been submitted to the horde of hungry 
managers in London with good chance of success, instead 
of dealing a vicious blow at our aims. However, in 
future I undertake to smother my conscience in this 
regard with the ease of a politician. Henceforward any 
contribution founded too obviously upon an English 
model will be viewed with a baneful eye. Steal as much 
as you like from the English, but don’t copy them.” 

The same prize of one hundred pounds, under the same 
conditions, is again offered, the MSS., in Welsh or. 
English, to be sent in by September 21st, 1913# t0 ( 

Secretary, W. N. D. Educational Publishing Company 
Cardiff. 
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Germany’s Most Popular Politician 

II. 


tv* 
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T HE life of an influential politician is always in a 

high degree an epitome of the political history ^ 
of his time. With Bebel this becomes clearer the more a- 
we advance in his book. In the spring of 1867 we find 
him a member of the North German Reichstag, fore¬ 
runner of the Reichstag of the new German Empire, 4 
and member of the Reichstag he has with a short inter- 
ruption remained until to-day. From personal experience ^ 
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aid observation he relates a good deal of the history of 
the German Parliament and its foremost personalities. 
This is what he says of Bismarck as a Parliamentarian. 

1 was very anxious to hear him speak, and was 
greatly disappointed to find that, giant though he 
was, he did not roar like a lion or speak with the 
voice of a Stentor; his voice was actually a high 
treble. He made use of long and involved sentences, 
aod was sometimes hesitating; but all he said was of 
interest and to the point. 

4 

Most narrowly the life of Bebel is associated with the 
history of his party. He was never its leader in the 
snse that be would have been able to force a policy 
-poo it in the same way some leaders of middle-class 
wrties in England and elsewhere have forced their 
parties willy-nilly to accept a certain policy. Modern 
social democracy is too democratically organised for that 
Bo: he was for a long time of his life more than this. 
He could in truth be called the “ soul of his party.” He 
-nrpassed it not in the same degree intellectually as at 
2 time did Herr von Schweitzer, the gifted suc- 
tisor of Ferdinand Lassalle, and at another time Wil- 
. Liebknecht, not to speak of Karl Marx, Friedrich 
and Ferdinand Lassalle themselves. He was 

* 

: sore of the flesh and blood of the average clear-sighted 
proletarian, and shared even some of his limitations. 

i C L 

Yj he was more able than the others to express his 
actual feelings. Besides, he was for many years a 
3051 active and conscientious worker in the organisa¬ 
tion and administration of the party, combining political 
with a great amount of lower grade work, 
"bit at the same time toiling hard to keep his turner’s 
workshop goin£. In short, he did not play the man of 
e P e 0 P^ e > Be was it in every respect. Enough above 

* avera 8 e to command their respect, not so much 
S from them to loosen intimacy of feelings; always 
^r to widen by observation and reading his circle 

knowledge, never lost in the dry-as-dust spirit of the 

J D ^ wa y he acquired his immense popularity. 
J * riddle classes accepted the Radical speeches 
^ iis genuine man of the workshop with 

* ® ore patience and even attention than they 
have taken them from a journalist or a working 

\ ** ^ bis caste. Quite rightly they did not see 

; . ^ a rene gacie from a former creed, but a convinced 
1 His ready wit made him an effective Parlia- 

jxiRaiy tactician, and as a speaker in public meetings 
aiade converts by his great command of facts and 
acidity of their representation. A good dose of 
^’^cominon-seiise prevented him from being carried 

by his theoretical radicalism to impossibilities in 

Practice. 

1 » 

^ reason that he does not tell this in sd 
i k°°k : reader will, however, find 

' ftbfc ** between the lines. When speaking of his 
,• Bebel takes much pains to avoid vain- 

^ 1S ^ more visible in the unabridged 
i ^ ^ the English edition, because in the 


latter a considerable number of passages not dealing 
with the author himself are omitted in order to keep 
within the limits prescribed by H.M. the British Reader. 
Consequently the author's person takes m proportion a 
much larger place in the English edition than in the 
German original, and occasionally he appears in the 
light of an egotist, where in the original quite an objec¬ 
tive description is given. 

With all his simplicity, Bebel, of course, knows his 
value, and lie has good taste enough not to play at over¬ 
modesty. He lays even now and then stress upon cer¬ 
tain of his achievements, but he does it almost only 
where questions of policy are concerned and a certain 
objective historical interest is at stake. His great ora¬ 
torical triumphs are either not mentioned at all, or 
passed over as quickly as possible, and little we read of 
the great amount of his labours for the party. A strong 
adherer to the theory of materialistic determinism, he 
reduces personal merit to very little. Thus he writes, 
pp. 41-42: — 

Most emphatically 1 do not agree with the proposi¬ 
tion that a man is master of his own fate. He is 
impelled to action by circumstances and his environ¬ 
ment. . . . ‘ The self-made man exists only in a very 
limited degree. Hundreds of others, men of far 
better qualities than the man who comes to the top, 
live and perish in obscurity because unfavourable cir¬ 
cumstances have kept them down—that is, have pre¬ 
vented the best application and exploitation of their 
personal excellences. It is favouring circumstances 
that lifts a man to a privileged position in life. For 
the very many who do not reach such a position there 
is no seat at the table of life; and, even if circum¬ 
stances be favourable, a man must show the requisite- 
adaptability to make use of them. 

In the original the passage ends with the sentence: 

“ This may be regarded as the personal merit of the 
individual." The English translation renders it by 
making Bebel say: " But there is no personal merit in 
that." Undoubtedly the latter is the more consistent 
deduction from materialistic determinism, but the 
conditional form of the original sentence makes 
the correction rather unnecessary. What Bebel 
has in mind is the relation of the individual 
influence on the influence of circumstances. 
And unintentionally he furnishes in his narration 
a telling specimen of this relation. If he maintains 
that his career is in a high degree the outcome of circum¬ 
stances beyond his might, he is undoubtedly right. But 
when we read how assiduously he had worked for the 
enlargement of his knowledge before he joined the 
Leipzig Bildungsverein, and how seriously he took his 
duties when he was elected a member of the executive, 
we are driven to realise that more than certain circum¬ 
stances and even a natural quickness of conception was 
required to make, of all the workers in that society, just 
this unpretending and sickly looking journeyman-turner 
by and by the most popular and influential leader of the 
greatest party of the German Empire. 

The above is not the only case where exception can 
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be taken to the translation, and, likewise, it may well 
be disputed whether certain digressions on internal 
discussions could not safely have been more curtailed 
in order to gain room tor others of a greater general 
interest and a more descriptive character. The omission 
of some very impressive pictures of the life of the Ger- 
• man people is greatly to be regretted. But in spite of 
all this a book of historical interest is offered to the 
British public Features of the private life of a most 
active politician, who represents many of the best quali¬ 
ties of his nation, alternate with the characterisation of 
prominent politicians and pictures of the conditions and 
the life of the people. Many great scenes of the young 
parliamentary life of the Fatherland pass in the descrip¬ 
tion of a participator before the eyes of the reader, 
amongst them those memorable occasions when Bebel 
and his fellow-fighter Liebknecht stood alone in the 
Reichstag with their declarations against the annexation 
of Alsace-Lorraine and hurricanes of furious indignation 
were raised by their biting criticism of the constitution 
of the new empire and their courageous defence of the 
Paris Commune of 1871. Partly touching and partly 
amusing changes are procured by scenes of the prison 
life of the writer, who saw the insides of quite a collec¬ 
tion of German prisons as a convict. The book ends 
at the eve of the promulgation of the anti-socialistic law 
in 1878. It shows how Bismarck since 1871 worked 
incessantly and consistently to get a coercion law of this 
kind in one shape or the other carried through Parlia¬ 
ment, how the shots of two degenerates at the old Kaiser 
William I. helped him at last to the desired end, what 
hopes were attached to this piece of legislation by its 
contrivers, and—in a preface to the English edition from 
the pen of the author—what its achievements have been. 
A childhood and youth in poverty and privation, a man¬ 
hood of continuous strife with ups and downs, and an 
old age full of bright hopes for the final success of his 
cause—such is the Life of August Bebel. 

Berlin, Schoneberg. 

Ed. Bernstein. 

(Member of the Reichstag). 


Herbert Kaufman, Poet and Inspirer 

A LMOST within arm’s length of the Ritz Carlton 
Hotel, New York City, and within a stone's throw 
of Fifth Avenue—that most fascinating, provoking, and 
unbelievable of streets—there is a very chic milliner’s 
shop, up one flight of stone steps. During these bright, 
invigorating days when there is in the air a snap that 
blows away the rush of late nights, enormous motor cars 
whirl up to this house and set down youngish women 
who walk and dress like Paris and talk like Kennington. 
The really charming wrought-iron gates of the shop are 
open from nine until seven, and the leaves of the two 
stunted trees which stand sentry-wise upon the top step 
collect a varying conglomeration of pleasant scent diming 
these working hours. Apparently much business is done 
in this almost celebrated hat-shop, and certainly the 
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looking-glasses that line the wide Rivolian passages 
reflect the pretty, tired, petulant, and often insolent 
features of all sorts of well-known women. 

It is, however, after closing hours that this house 
becomes the centre of attraction, and then you may see 
all kinds and conditions of men putting a finger on the 
bell that sends a sharp, insistent ring through the unique 
suite of apartments that are at the top of this building, 
and brings down a small, neat Japanese manservant, 
with an ineffable bedside manner. Governors of States, 
judges, great musicians, proprietors of newspapers 
who think little of a circulation that does not number 
millions, novelists, philosophers, playwrights, actors—but 
not many—publishers, criminal lawyers and criminals, 
diplomats, cosmopolitans, and all other men who have 
done, are doing, or are going to do something great, 
somehow, some time, enter this house eagerly, and leave 
with reluctance. The reason for this is that there is a 
man in those unique rooms upstairs, who, magnet-wise, 
attracts to him by his amazing vitality, his God-sent 
optimism, his warm-hand-clasp, his indomitable pluck, 
his unflinching honesty, and his unquenchable genius, all 
those others who live in or pass through the great city, 
and who get from Herbert Kaufman a fresh fund of 
life-force to send them bn their way. 


And yet it is wrong to call Herbert Kaufman- 
essayist, novelist, newspaper editor, globe-trotter, 
psychologist, and poet—a man. He is a boy, for 
although he has achieved more in his comparatively 
short life than most men achieve in a long one, he stands 
on the threshold of his desire. He has at his own esti¬ 
mation only just begun, and yet his letter-box is filled 
with half a thousand letters daily from the four million 
readers to whogn he weekly and strongly appeals. 

Everyone who &nows anything in America knows how 
potent an influenced Herbert Kaufman wields, except 
Herbert Kaufman. \He is like most great men, very 
humble. He knows w^hat he can do and does it grandly, 
bigly, unsparingly; bu\ he is never satisfied. He sends 
forth from the ends otf his golden pen loud trumpet 
calls that bring his countrymen up all standing. He 
is for honesty, duty, fear \essness, cleanliness, the love of 
God, the love of huma.Wy, courage, and, above all, 
optimism. He stands, sV ns hive to every cry from a 
great, unwieldy, fumbling^ melting-pot of a nation, an 
inspirer, a prophet. He h^a hand as melting as the 
day to open charity. He Mas a heart to resolve, a head 
to contrive, and a hand to «Uxecute. In him is the very 
essence of the joy of life. iHe is artist and a practical 
man. He has the gift of friendship that passes the love 
of women. As a figure, a personality, a force, he has 
no living rival. He can be ^ ' 

behind all his energy, all his 
clarity of national thinking, 
of his resonant teaching, he \ 
only has he the soul of a 
pen and the lyrical gift of \ 


compared to Niagara, and 
vital common sense, all Ins 
i all the quick, sharp clang 
as the soul of a poet. N ot 
but he has the masterly 
poet too. There is no poet 


of 


m all America to-day whep^ passion, whose sense 
beauty, whose appreciate k of P ain > whose feeling fof 
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colour, whose adoration of love, whose great, strong, un¬ 
ashamed idealism moves and stirs so profoundly. 

It is to Herbert Kaufman to whom men of achieve¬ 
ment new to America go at once. To them he shows 
a hospitality and a thoughtfulness that warms these 
strangers’ hearts towards the country that he stands for 
so well. It is to Herbert Kaufman to whom are sent the 
young men of promise to be stiffened and heartened and 
sent on tiptoes along the great wide road. It is to this 
Peter Pan to whom the men who count, the men who 
have earned their names, go as to a fountain for the 
pire waters of sincerity and optimism. At the turn of 
the year his poems will appear in volume form in 
England— and it is time. COSMO HAMILTON. 


Impartial observers who witnessed the recent cam¬ 
paign in Thrace are at one in declaring that the in¬ 
sufficiency of the Bulgarian cavalry alone saved the 
Ottoman army from annihilation. When retreating in 
disorder after Lule Burgas, the Turks, physically ex¬ 
hausted and lacking both food and ammunition, would 
have fallen an easy prey to the enemy had the latter been 
able at the last moment to throw into the scales an 
adequate force of fresh and “ efficiently mounted men. 
In that event, we are told by one authority, the stand 
now being made at Tchatal-Dagh would have been im¬ 
possible, and with Constantinople at the mercy of the 
Bulgarians an immediate termination of the war mi*t 
have followed 


Cavalry in Modern Warfare 

A FTER each great war it follows that there are 
many important lessons to be learnt. The extra¬ 
ordinary thing is that while competent military critics 
in all countries do not fail to take note of these lessons, 
experience shows again and again that their advice, 
bounded upon knowledge of warfare in practice, remains 
unheeded. It is beyond the scope of the present article 
to describe all the defects which betrayed themselves in 
tlie military organisations of the belligerents in the 
Middle East. One aspect of the campaign, however, 
merits immediate attention—the failure of the Bulgarians 
to render their victories complete in consequence of the 
adequacy of their cavalry. 

The extensive employment of motor power as a means 
01 taction, with its inevitable sequel, the growing 
stfrity of horses, has led a certain school of critics to 
somewhat premature conclusion that the horse is 
tobned to disappear from the scene, and that in its place 
^ ** substituted, with even greater efficiency, mechani- 
sl methods of locomotion as embodied in the automo- ; 
^ ^ uaotor cycle, and the ordinary bicycle. The 
" c:ess achieved by the employment of these machines 
- *t manoeuvres over a stipulated area where the roads 
^ favourable and conditions generally ideal would seem 
' bd weight to the theory thus advanced. Moreover, 

0 disputable that, in certain circumstances, for the 
p * rposcs mobilisation, for the subsequent rapid move- 
^ of troops, and for the transporting of supplies and 
**** motor traction is unrivalled. All Continental 
^ T >|es are devoting serious attention to this feature of 
** mi ^itary organisation. For example, the Rus- 
,T 1 , ^ Ministry, having arrived at a decision as to 
^ car suitable for use in a campaign, has 

» 0 \ ^ Government to offer important privileges 

**vate owners who purchase this type, and 

^sposaL^ War ’ are to place their cars at its 

Nevertheless, were we to allow our en- 

da* IDOt0r tract * on to delude us into the belief 
;v ,// ' v ' s c * the horse’s usefulness are numbered, we 
^ comm ittrag a grievous error of judgment, and 

® of war calculated to produce 

**** ^uences. 
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Here, then, in an extremely important particular, we 
have to guide us the one experience that counts—the 
experience of modern warfare. Besides this all 
theorising based upon the mere rehearsal of manoeuvring 
is not only valueless, but positively harmful, and for the 
reason that it might conceivably lead to the impairment 
of efficiency in the one arm of the service upon which, in 
certain circumstances, complete success in war may 
depend. To find recent examples which afford striking 
proof of the utility, and oftentimes the indispensability, of 
cavalry, we need not confine our investigation to the 
Balkan war. In the Manchurian campaign of 1904-5, a 
campaign that was without doubt the greatest of modern 
times, this want of an efficient mounted force was again 
and again in evidence. Japanese generals have asserted, 
and their conclusions were fully borne out by the 
Attaches of all nations, that it was the insufficiency of 
their cavalry that alone thwarted their design of convert¬ 
ing a Russian defeat into a catastrophe. In this case 
both sides suffered from the lack of serviceable cavalry. 
The Japanese, though good soldiers, were bad horsemen ; 
while the Russian Cossacks, though superb horsemen, 
were but an irregular and indifferently trained body. 
The influence which this defect in the mounted arm 
exerted upon the fortunes of the campaign was incal¬ 
culable. We have seen that, in consequence, beyond 
certain limits the striking power of the Japanese was com¬ 
pletely paralysed. In short, after fighting long drawn-out 
battles, in which considerable progress was made from 
both wings in the envelopment of the enemy, their 
infantry mass, weary and worn beyond all endurance, 
was compelled to halt and rest. Meanwhile the enemy 
escaped, as it were, through the one remaining gap, 
and, although in disorder, retreated in comparative 
leisure, unharassed by cavalry pursuit. The German 
military Attaches have left it on record that “if the 
Japanese cavalry, opposed as it was to what must be 
termed a very inefficient cavalry, had been good horse¬ 
men and shots, it might possibly—indeed, probably 
would—have made of Liao-yang a decisive victory,” 
Liao-yang, it should be remembered, was the first really 

9 

momentous engagement of the field campaign. We are 
therefore led to the conclusion that it was this insuffi¬ 
ciency of cavalry that indirectly led to the prolongation 
of the war over a period of twelve months, with the 
consequent sacrifice of many thousands of lives, and 
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that in the final peace terms permitted Russia to argue, 
much to her own advantage, that she had a great army 
in being. 

When we turn to the part played by Russia during 
the war we find that she, too, suffered to no small extent 
from insufficiency of good cavalry. General Sir Ian Hamil¬ 
ton, who was with the Japanese forces, confesses that 
on one occasion he was instinctively waiting to hear 
the crackle of musketry and to see some hundreds, 
perhaps thousands, of bold horsemen gallop across and 
try to capture General Kuroki and his staff. The en¬ 
terprise, he said, was feasible. 11 But the accomplish¬ 
ment of such a feat," he added, " demands initiative, 
quickness, audacity on the part' of the leader. For the 
men, too, is required a training which makes them fine 
dashing horsemen in the saddle, and good solid infantry 
the moment their feet touch the ground.” The incident 
narrated by Sir Ian Hamilton reminds us forcibly of the 
dramatic capture by cavalry, during the last French 
manoeuvres, of the Commander-in-Chief of one of the 
forces engaged and his staff, just at a moment when the 
critics who were present at the operations were giving 
utterance to the pessimistic opinion that the horse was 
on the eve of being superseded by the motor. Eminent 
military authorities agree that even shock tactics may 
with advantage be employed under the conditions of 
modem war; and the case of the Bengal Lancers, who, 
during the Boxer rising, rendered useful work in this 
direction, in spite of the obstruction of koaliang , has 
been cited as evidence that the Russians lost many 
opportunities of successfully employing their cavalry. 
It was, however, the inability of their mounted arm to 
fight efficiently when dismounted that rendered it of but 
little account. In the opinion of experts a dozen 
squadrons so employed could, at any rate, have impeded 
gTeatly the turning movement of the Japanese, and the 
Russians would have suffered much less than they did 
during their retreat. Mounted troops, fighting on foot, 
widely dispersed, and firing rapidly, might conceivably 
cause the enemy to exaggerate their numbers, thus gain¬ 
ing time. 

But perhaps of all the lessons which the Manchurian 
campaign conveyed in regard to the need for strong and 
efficient cavalry, that to be derived from Mistchenko’s 
famous raid into the lines of communication area of the 
Japanese army was the most suggestive. True, the en¬ 
terprise was badly executed. Nevertheless, in spite of 
the fact that it failed to achieve all its objects, it was in 
a measure useful, inasmuch as it resulted in the acquisi¬ 
tion of valuable information as to the enemy’s move¬ 
ments, and for a time produced something akin 
to consternation in the enemy’s camp. Had the 
undertaking been properly carried out, a very 
serious blow would have been dealt the Japanese. 
a s it was, the raid was sufficiently successful as 
to be hailed as the first example in modern military 
history of the strategic employment of cavalry outside 
its sphere of reconnoitring and protective duties, and of 

- operation with other arms on the battlefield. To find 
-frnt one has to go back to similar raids in Ger- 
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many in 1813, and during the War of Secession in North 
America. In the latter case these raids were conducted 
amid the ideal conditions (none of which favoured 
Mistchenko in his adventure) afforded by a thinly popu¬ 
lated country, thickly wooded and well stocked with food 
and horses. So impressed were the German War Staff 
with the possibilities of a raid such as that which 
Mistchenko essayed that in a considered opinion dealing 
with the general utility of cavalry, which we quote below, 
they lay particular emphasis upon the subject: — 


But during the later phases of war, when it is a 
question of fighting down the last resistance, situa¬ 
tions can be imagined when not only a considerable 
portion of the cavalry can without scruple be set free 
for raids, but where also the rearguard communica¬ 
tions of the shaken enemy form an especially valu¬ 
able object accelerating final submission. The second 
part of the war in 1870-1 shows a whole series of 
cases where German cavalry would have been well 
able to cut the arteries of the new French formations. 
French cavalry, too, might have seriously hurt the 
extensive German lines of communication if the capi¬ 
tulations of Sedan and Metz had not brought its 
existence to a premature end. The Manchurian 
campaign has now shown that the long pauses in the 
operations between the slowly progressing fights for 
positions gave the cavalry fresh opportunities for show¬ 
ing their daring in rear of the enemy. Similar fights 
for positions may without doubt be enacted in Euro¬ 
pean theatres of war as well, though they will not 
form at all the rule; and as matters stand in Europe 
the enormous superiority in cavalry possessed by the 
Russians over the Japanese from the outset is, it 
must be granted, a thing not likely to recur. 


Finally, were it necessary to give further proof of the 
need for strong and efficient cavalry in modem war, we 
might quote from the opinions frequently expressed by 
no less an authority than Kuropatkin. The Russian 
Commander-in-Chief deplored the circumstance that in 
Manchuria it was not required of the mounted men that 
they should face losses in the same proportion as was 
the case with the men on foot. He considered that 
cavalry should be trained to fight as obstinately as 
infantry, and pointed out that the latter frequently 
continued hostilities after sacrificing as much as fifty 
per cent, of its strength. 


Leaving altogether out of consideration the South 
African campaign, the character of which may be fair!) 
described as exceptional, it has been abundantly illus¬ 
trated by reference to the two most recent wars in history 
—wars which were fought out under conditions approxi- 
mating those which would obtain in what is termed a 
European conflagration—that no modem array ^ 
called efficient unless it contains an adequate force 0 
cavalry trained not only to fight as such, but, should 
occasion arise, to fight also on foot with the skill an 
resource of the best infantry. When we realise that to 
day there are 100,000 fewer horses on British farms thai 
was the case two years ago, and that in the event 0 
war there would consequently be a wholly inadequat 1 
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supply of mounts with which to equip a proper proportion 
of cavalry in the British Army, then we may realise that 
the question raised in this article is of first national im¬ 
portance. L. L. 


0 


At St. Stephen’s Shrine 

Bv A Regular Devotee. 

N Wednesday, 15th inst, there was a crowded 
House to hear Mr. Balfour open the last debate 
on the Home Rule Bill which would occur in the 
Commons. Somehow one can never look upon him as a 
veteran, and yet he has been in the forefront of three 
Home Rule struggles, and was Chief Secretary for Ire- 

4 j long before the majority of the members had left 

icboo L 

His speech read admirably the next morning, but I 
^ bound to say it was not as well delivered as usual— 
k ns ^usually hesitating, and did not really warm to 
nis work until he neared the peroration. He began by a 

is worth recording. “ The whole course of 
^ proceedings reminds me of those old comedies of 
ntr.gne, in which the chief schemer goes to each of the 
wdinate characters in turn, and, giving different ver- 

' m of hls ob i cct » invites them by separate methods to 
any out his policy-—finally leaving them all dupes ” 
nere ooe or two Ministerialists counter-cheered, and it 
^ tikcD up by the whole party. Balfour looked 

^ a C ^ Un,€c ^ Bonar Law and asked him what 
* had said that was wrong; he turned to Alfred Lyttel- 

cn^ evidently asked him had he made a slip of the 

and a wrong word. Both said “ No/' and 
j* wwly proceeded with his indictment: "I do not think 
. so * in catching what the House usually means, but 
> r 35 ^ develop I shall understand why Minis- 

iI tw are * amUSC< ^‘ M ^ ** ^ad ^ en ® onar Law speak- 
. re bave been a little point in the laughter 
j^ Coalition point of view, but aimed perforce at 

- • ur n was absurd. He proceeded : * You have 
: to a large variety of interests, and have 

a ^* You have said to the Irish, ‘We 
you nationality* ; to the British, ‘We will give 
^ ^d tranquillity from the Irish question '; to 

j ••^D CrS ’ ^° U ^ economy'; to the Home 
rA; \ T ^ ouod ’ *Tbis is a step towards the disintegration 

Hr *, ^ n £ dom ’• to ^be Imperialists, 'This is a 

c closer unity of the Empire 9 ; to the dwellers 
^to^west of Ireland, ‘You have an inalienable 
, governed by yourselves according to your own 
• ti> , ' to ^bt^.' You will never be so happy as when 
p e Burned according to other people's ideas.’ ” 

*** a,ways °^ 10us » but now and then they 
^ cresting. I maintain that Balfour, as an all-round 

• cr.hL an< ! sta nds head and shoulders over 

- equal ^ ^ ouse Commons. There is no 
r..^ J° ^ in a sudden emergency, and no 
Ojj,- ,/ vcr a better speech without preparation. 

!^ r . ?! ^ ban d, Asquith has a great number of ad- 
2,^ * °' er House. His speech was evidently 
e care ^ u ty prepared than his rival’s ; indeed, I 
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doubt if Balfour's speech would have been as good as 
it was if time had been spent over its preparation; 
but for all that Asquith’s was the speech of the 
debate. My old friend, Phil May, when lie 
first made bis name and began to draw for 
the big papers, used to draw carefully all his pictures in 
pencil and then rub out every superfluous line. Later on, 
as his style matured, he knew what told, and did not 
trouble to begin in pencil. Asquith is like Phil May in 
the height of his art; there is never a superfluous word. 
Cold, clear, precise, his speech was brimming with facts— 
he used a new word in order to tickle the groundlings, 
“ fuligenous"—and quoted Latin, ending up with a 
splendid and eloquent peroration in favour of “true 
fruitful and enduring union.” The uncouth Outhwaite 
made a maiden speech—full of furious sentiment. Car- 
son had said that if twenty or thirty Ulstermen were shot 
by British soldiers it would drive the Government out of 
office, but if the Privy Councillors who had been preach¬ 
ing rebellion and sedition in Ulster were taken out and 
shot it would not lose a single vote in his constituency. 
Young Agar-Robartes, the free-lance Liberal from 
Cornwall, was dead against the Bill, and said so, while 
Homer warned the Government that over 90,000 men 
were drilling in Ulster at the present moment. 

Thursday was the great night—the House, the gal¬ 
leries and the ladies' gallery were packed to overflowing. 
Outside, the Lobbies were full, and round the buildings,, 
in spite of the wet, groups gathered as the night wore" 
on. Yesterday the seniors had their fling—to-night 
youth stepped on to the stage. Simon started with an 
excellent speech ; he quoted as the compiler of a book of 
quotations from the Unionist point of view one “ Rosen¬ 
baum,” and by the cheers that followed it was clear that 
he meant it offensively. What he meant was that the 
Tories are obliged to rely on the cleverness of a foreigner 
—a German Jew. Smith, who followed, was on to him 
like lightning. “Do you associate yourself with the 
Nationalist who lately attacked this man in the House 
where he cannot defend himself ? ” Simon tried to deny 
the allegation, but it was too patent. Smith next turned 
his attention to Asquith and said, “ Some men were 
optimists from compulsion.” Finally he turned to the 
earlier speeches of Grey and Churchill, who said that if 
Ulster would not accept Home Rule another way would 
be found. “ What was it ? Where was it ? Will you on 
any terms consent to the exclusion of Ulster, and. if 
so, what are those terms?” 

John Redmond next got up. He said, with great 
dignity, “The right honourable gentleman did not 
address his question to me.” A mighty shout of “ Dic¬ 
tator ” went up from the Unionists. “ We cannot allow 
our country to be mutilated,” he explained. Bonar Law 
wound up for us, and Birrell, in one long and mighty 
peroration without a full stop only ended when the last 
second had ticked at half-past ten. 

There were two divisions. Although the numbers 
were one less in one than the other the results were the 
same—no. The Coalition stood up and shouted them¬ 
selves hoarse: they cheered Asquith, but when 
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Redmond came in Jack Wilson bawled out, “ He 
is the Dictator; why don’t you cheer him ? ” 
Outside wiser counsels had prevailed; no band was 
allowed or attempted; there was no meeting outside the 
National Liberal Club, and 2,500 Unionists marched to 
the Constitutional Club through the rain to hear F. E., 
who, by the way, was nearly “ scragged ” by a policeman 
on his way thither. 

On Friday we once more turned to Welsh Dises¬ 
tablishment. By Clause 18 the Radicals have decided 
what they will do with the plunder. Some of it is to go 
to any (it does not matter what) charitable, eleemosynary, 
or public purpose of local or general utility; the pro¬ 
ceeds of other property are to be spent on colleges, 
books and stuffed birds. So long as it is taken from the 
Church it really does not matter. The Hon Charles 
Bathurst is known as Cheerful Charlie because he 
possesses a sunny disposition concealed by a long and 
gloomy visage. He moved the amendment, which held 
the field all the afternoon—viz., that the funds should be 
used for the advancement of the Christian religion 
through one or more of the denominations. 

The Radicals are beginning to be a little ashamed of 
the position. McKenna promised that none of the money 
should go to museums. Then “public purposes” was 
struck out. The Nonconformists declared that they did 
not want any of the money, and, to do them justice, they 
never have; their difficulty all along has been to know 
vhat to do with it after it was stolen, and this afternoon 
they seemed to realise that their intentions were rather 
thin. No! having robbed the Church and crippled her, 
they do not care very much about the money. All 
religious bodies are now on an equality in Wales, and 
yet, as “ Boadicea Hunt ” put it, the squire will still invite 
the poor parson to dinner whilst the minister will have 
to be content with high tea with the grocer. The whole 
Bill is a question of class hatred. Hugh Cecil made a 
speech full of lofty thought and imagination, and 
McKenna was really amiable; he said quite earnestly, 

* What they wanted was peace.” 

On Monday things went fairly smoothly; all the 
excitement was outside in the lobby. The Unionists 
are very indignant with the callous way the Government 
have treated the minority over the Franchise Bill. The 
Bill will have the most far-reaching effects; it is a 
Reform Bill brought in at the fag-end of an unexampled 
Session. In fact, it is more than a Reform Bill, it is a 
revolution. The Government obtained a second reading 
on the understanding that the occupier was the principal 
person to be considered; at the eleventh hour they have 
changed their minds and made “ residence” the qualifica¬ 
tion. By this sudden alteration, the franchise of the 
City of London, the Capital of the Empire, will be 
reduced from 30,000 people who have a stake in the 
country to 3,000 office caretakers and policemen. 

The women’s question is also exciting much specula¬ 
tion. Sir Edward Grey has moved to omit the word 
" male.” This is to leave the way clear for the various 
n’s suffrage amendments. It is believed this will be 

by a small majority. If all the other amend- 
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ments fail, which seems likely, Sir Edward Grey, by 
agreement, has promised to reinsert the word “ male” to 
satisfy the Unionist Woman Suffragists who object 
to adult suffrage. The one that has the next best 
chance, I think, is the Conciliation amendment, which 
gives the franchise to women only who pay rates and 
taxes. On the Welsh Bill were discussed tenths, first- 
fruits, and the resurrection of the Deceased Wife’s Sister. 

Lord Robert Cecil called, or was alleged to have 

called, Joe King a buffoon—to which he objected 

___ % . 

strongly. Lord Robert apologised, but seemed sur¬ 
prised ; he thought King was proud of being jester to 
the Commons. 

During one division a Unionist teller, Montague 
Barlow, disappeared and could not be found. Whitty, 
the Chairman, ruled that three tellers were sufficient, 
but Barlow reappeared and was greeted with ringing 
cheers as he went up to the Chairman to explain his 
absence. 

On Tuesday the Government had a very serious 
problem to tackle—namely, how to wind up this un¬ 
paralleled session. The position is this: there is enough 
legislation to finish and wind up to occupy an ordinary 
session, but it will have to be jammed into three weeks. 
This does not matter, because it can be done by late 
sittings and the guillotine. The quality of the legisla¬ 
tion does not count at all; but the second point is that 
under the Parliament Act a Bill must go up to the 
House of Lords one clear month before the end 
of the session. The third dilemma is that by Tommy 
Bowles’ successful action the Budget cannot be delayed 
or put aside to suit the convenience of Ministers; it 
must be passed into law early in the year, or people need 
not pay taxes. The fourth thing is the absolute neces¬ 
sity for members to have some sort of holiday. 

Asquith showed his usual slimness; he hopes to clear 
up everything by February ig, which seems impossible; 
give a holiday to March 13, which I doubt if we shall 
get; go on with the session—and here his artfulness 
comes in—until the i 7th, and let the new session begin 
say, on the 18th. However, Tie has some rough watei 
to get through before that. 

This arrangement having been announced, we dis 
cussed graveyards. The Government, having interfere< 
with the Church in every conceivable direction, wante( 
to insist that the parishioners still had rights in th 
graveyards. The Unionists wanted to know who wen 
parishioners. They understood that parishes had got* 
into limbo. What rights had parishioners under th- 
Bill? Could the State compel the disabled Church t> 
perform duties ? Under the Bill it seems they can. 

Mr. Eden Phillpotts, whose genius finds its happk* 
opportunities in the diverse characters and rugged ^ 
cumstances of Dartmoor, is publishing this roonth w 
Mr. Murray another novel, “ a modest comedy, enti 
“ Widecombe Fair,” in which he brings out that gcru 
aspect of the people of the moor which has perhaps 
been very evident in his earlier works treating 
romantic region. 
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Notes and News 

“The Watcher of Life” is the title of Mr. Han*y 
Tube’s new novel, which Messrs. Ouseley will publish 
iQ the spring. 

A new novel by Frank Danby, 44 Concert Pitch,” will 
be published in the course of a few weeks by Hutchinson 
and Co. 


Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree will be the guest of the 
Poets’ Club at their monthly dinner on January 23, at 
the Cate Monico. He will deliver an address entitled 
"Our Betters" 




In his book dealing with Dickens’s Social Teachings, 
to be published next week by Messrs. Chapman and 
Hall Mr. W. Walter Crotch, one of the keenest of our 
reformers, insists that reform of abuses is equally 
insistent for our own times. 


Baxter Prints.—The prices of Baxter prints change so 
frequently that a year-book has become a necessity. 
The leading authority upon these charming productions, 
Mr. C. T. Courtney Lewis, has compiled such a manual, 
41 The Baxter Print Handbook, 1912- 13 -” This will 
appear very shortly from the publishing house of Messrs. 
Sampson Low, Marston and Co., whence have come 
already two works by the same author, 44 The^ Picture 
Printer of the Nineteenth Century” and ? 44 George 
Baxter, Colour Printer: His Life and Work. 


Messrs. Sidgwick and Jackson will shortly issue 
“ Mines and Their Story,” by J. Bernard Mannix, a fully- 
illustrated volume similar to Mr. Chatterton’s popular 
u Sailing Ships and Their Story.” Mr. Mannix has 
treated his subject under the headings of Gold, 
Diamonds, Silver, Coal and Iron—the chief products of 
the earth, ornamental or useful. He explains the 
processes of mining in lucid and non-techmcal language, 
and narrates the romantic developments of the industry 
from ancient times to modern days. 


Messrs. Hurst and Blackett announce for immediate 
publication a new novel, entitled 44 His Brother’s 
Keeper," by Judge McDonnell Bodkin. Those who have 
*ad his stories of Paul Beck, the great detective, will 
welcome a new book full of romantic incident by the 
ceator of that interesting character. 


Messrs. Stanley Paul and Co., in issuing a detailed list 
0; forty-seven books to be published by them during 
y d February, announce that early in Majch 
'*)' have ready a further list, containing descrip¬ 
tors of at least forty-eight additional volumes to apj»car 
4:50 during the first six months of the year. 


^ interesting exhibition of highly pictorial photo- 
of topographical, architectural, and picturesque 
:^ er y w Portugal and Galicia is now open at the 
Photographic Society’s House, 35, Russell Square, 
1 L and will remain open free to the public daily from 
' till 5 p.m. until Saturday, February 22. 

A play entitled "Queen Tara," by Mr. Darrell Figgis, 
be produced, in curtains, at the Gaiety Theatre, 
on February 25, and there is a probability that 
k rou £ht to London in the summer. Messrs. 

- uentand Son will publish the play shortly at is., 
^covers, and 2s. in cloth. 


;^ns historical drama, 14 The Pretenders,” will be 
^° r ^ ^ me * n ^is country by Mr. 
7' Garrison at the Haymarket Theatre, on 
evening, February 13. “The Pretenders” is 
5’Qfd by most critics as Ibsen’s masterpiece. It was 
. 0 ^hen the great Norwegian dramatist’s power 

i ' a 7* highest, and is one of his famous series of 
Uon cai dramas. 


Mr. John Lane publishes this week 44 From Studio to 
Stage,” by Weedon Grossmith, at 16s. net. The author 
is of course best known as an actor, but his interests are 
by no means confined to the theatre. These qualities 
have enabled him to write a most entertaining book, in 
which he describes his early struggles, gives interesting 
accounts of some of his most notable r 61 es, and has a 
large store of anecdotes about all manner of celebrities 
in and out of Bohemia, The book contains thirty-two 
illustrations, some of them reproductions of the author’s 
own pictures. 

Messrs. Holden and Hardingham have ready for 
immediate publication an important novel by the Count 
de Soissons, entitled ‘ 4 My Sentimental Ancestress.” In 
this romance, which is full of striking incidents and 
telling situations, the Count depicts the state of France 
during tne early phases of the Great Revolution. He 
pictures the unrest which preceded the Revolutionary 
explosion, and holds that the unrest now prevailing here 
is very similar, and that a Revolution may ensue in this 
country, even as it did in France, from lack of firm 
statesmanship. 

Mr. Heinemann publishes this week 44 The Positive 
Evolution of Religion,” by Frederic Harrison. This 
may be regarded as the summing-up of all Mr. Harrison's 
writings on this subject; “Jesus of Nazareth,” a 
dramatic poem, by Alexandra von Herder, which deals 
with the closing phases of Our Lord’s life, and “The 
Frontiers of the Heart,” a translation of 44 Les Frontiers 
du Coeur,” by Victor Margueritte. This is a novel which 
has met with considerable success in France. It is the 
story of an international marriage between a French 
and a German family at the time of the war of iS;o. 


and I5S, Victoria-street, S.W., an- 
to / j ]Y have acquired the stocks of the follow- 
ff™£ rd D° rks h y Alfred Edward Carey, M.Inst 
v th ir 11 ° ro * ec h° n of Sea Shores from Erosion,” 
: ; n . u\ is. net (awarded Royal Society of 

^rc/u ; * Breakwater Building,” with 12 illustra¬ 
t'd- ftfp ^* an ^ ‘Prehistoric Man on the High¬ 
est Surrey/’ with 27 illustrations, I s. net. 
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Mr. E. Torday, the author of 44 Camp and Tramp in 
African Wilds,” has spent a long and eventful period 
in the neighbourhood of Lake Tanganyika. He has 
been Government Agent, naturalist, and hunter, and has 
many thrilling stories to tell of adventures with man and 
beast. He has arbitrated in difficult questions of war¬ 
fare, formed treaties of peace between hostile tribes, and 
collected much valuable information by this way. The 
photographs are well taken and of a highly interesting 
character. The book will be published by Seeley. 
Service and Co. shortly. 
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Imperial and Foreign Affairs 

Br Lancelot Lawton. 

THE FUTURE OF THE MIDDLE EAST. 

I T will be within recollection that in the period which 
preceded the war in the Near East events that were 
shaping themselves in the Middle East occupied the 
serious attention of European diplomacy, and were the 
subject of not a little public interest It was only to 
be expected that the dramatic episodes of the great cam¬ 
paign in European Turkey should for the moment 
eclipse all other issues of international concern. Now, 
however, that the final result of the war is no longer 
in doubt, the time is singularly opportune for a review 
of the situation in the Middle East, with the object of 
ascertaining to what extent it has been affected by the 
changed conditions arising out of the Ottoman deb&cle 
in Europe. 

In this connection we cannot refrain from recalling 
that before she was driven into hostilities with the Bal¬ 
kan League Turkey sought to become a factor in the 
Persian question. The methods she employed to further 
her aim—notably the concentration of troops in the 
neighbourhood of Lake Urmia—-brought her into direct 
conflict with the interests of Russia. As a consequence, 
the relations between the two countries exhibited uneasy 
symptoms, and the writer, who visited the Caucasus 
about the time, did not fail to take note that Russia 
on her side was engaged in military preparations. Then 
came the outbreak of war in the Middle East, and 
Turkey, anxious to avoid all complications outside the 
theatre of operations, not only lost no time in concluding 
peace with Italy, but made haste to stand well with 
Russia by withdrawing her troops from the Persian 
frontier. Throughout the campaign the knowledge that 
Russia, whose sympathies were entirely with the fighting 
Slavs, could with ease throw a great army into Asiatic 
Turkey has not been without its influence upon the 
general situation. 

Many publicists have given expression to the view 
that the downfall of Turkey will in the end prove to 
be the real source of her rejuvenation. This conclusion 
they base upon the fact that the administration of Mace¬ 
donia, involving as it did the scattering of Turkish 
forces and a heavy annual drain upon the Treasury, has 
in the past diverted Ottoman activity from its legitimate 
sphere, the region of Asia Minor. We are told that, 
profiting by the bitter lessons of the recent war, the 
Turks will revive the glories of their Empire in the rich 
territories that lie to the East. One writer has even 
gone to the length of declaring that the reassertion of 
Mussulman power in lands close to India will be a source 
of strength to India. But in all these optimistic visions 
of the Turkey of the future we find that one determining 
consideration is unheeded—the situation as it actually 
exists to-day in the Middle East. In the first place, it 
is clear that any title which Turkey may have held in 
regard to an extension of her frontiers in the direction 
of Per : r nally disappeared. Nor is that all. The 


difficulties which the Ottoman Government are en¬ 
countering in Europe have emboldened the long- 
suffering Armenians to agitate once more for freedom 
from the yoke of the Caliphate. They are said to have 
asked for Russian assistance and protection; and 
although Russia is naturally disinclined to commit any 
overt act that might conceivably disturb the world’s 
peace, it is plain from the answer she has returned to 
the Armenians that she is sorely tempted to espouse 
their cause and enlarge her territories. For this, if for 
no other reason, it is devoutly to be hoped that peace in 
the Near East will be restored, so that complications 
which would serve as a pretence for still further aggres¬ 
sion upon Turkish dominions be once and for all removed 

As things are at present, it is evident that the position - 
of the Turks in Asia Minor, the only remaining outlet 
for their energy in the future, is essentially a precarious .. 
one. It is no exaggeration to say that to a large extent 
this region has become internationalised. And, ad 
mittedly, it is this tendency to carry out such principles 
of internationalisation in all parts of the world that 
produces discord among the Powers. Not only in the 
Middle East do we find it in operation. It has long - 
been established in certain territories of China; and the 
wrangling which is now taking place over the future 

status of Albania has revealed the world’s intention to . 

s • 

apply it in a modified form to one aspect of the situation 
in the Near East. When the harassed Turk, driven out 
of Europe, turns with new-born hope to the rich pastures ^ 
of his Asiatic territories, he will find that they are already 
intersected by elaborate railway systems and already 
divided into spheres of railway influence to which attach 
commercial and political privileges so comprehensive as 
to render Ottoman sovereignty of little worth. Thus 
we find that the French possess important railway in¬ 
terests in Anatolia. Then, through the heart of Asia 
Minor, as it were, linking the waters of the Mediter¬ 
ranean with those of the Persian Gulf, is to run the 
Baghdad Railway under German domination. F roin 
this great artery are to spring many branch lines, also 
under German domination; and the important port of 
Alexandretta, on the Mediterranean, has been conceded 
to Germany under terms which are equivalent to a title 
of possession. 

It is not denied by responsible publicists in Germany 
that the realisation of this" vast project will permit ol 
extensive German colonisation in Asia Minor. Wher 
we come to the last section of the line, where Brit is! 
interests are paramount, we find that Downing Strcd 
maintains its rights by reference to an obscure treaty 
concluded with the Sheik of Koweit. The usual * a > 
out of the difficulty—internationalisation—is to be rt 
sorted to. Thus it has been suggested that a syndicate 
of nations composed of Great Britain, France, anc 
Russia, with Turkey last and certainly least, shall con 
trol this last section. 

In Persia, also, the principle known as railway p { ‘ ne 
tration is to extricate diplomacy from its political err 
barrassments. Russia has promised to link up wt 
the Baghdad system any railways she may constru< 
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aac if, as seems likely, the Trans-Persian scheme, which 
is lo make India accessible by railway, be realised, then 
me positions tacitly held at present by Great Britain and 
Russia in Persia will become as effective as the existing 
Gcupation of Manchuria by Russia and Japan. It is 
clear, therefore, that the rivalries and jealousies of 
Earcpe have repeated themselves in the Middle East, 

2 circumstance which would seem altogether to preclude 
tie possibility of any revival of Mussulman power in 
this region. 


I MOTORING 

.« •• 

I 

<i r rH£ Automobile Association and Motor Union has 
f A been making a close investigation of the various 
private Bills introduced into Parliament for the present 
session, and has ascertained that there are quite a number 
’ , toe promoters of which are seeking powers which, if 
panted, would be prejudicial to the interests of private 
ootoristi There are Bills in which local bodies in 
vanoos parts of the country seek to impose extra charges 
ua ter used in washing private cars; others applying 
powers to erect traracars and rail-less trolley vehicles 
03 roa ds where, in the opinion of the Association, they 
tffxt required, and where they would cause obstruction 
t: motorists; and one in which the Bradford Corporation 
* aS action to levy fees on heavy motor vehicles used 
0 to city. All these the Association intends vigorously j 
Oppose, in the interests of the private motorist. 

‘ ^ Chancellor of the Exchequer will soon be sub- 
P ^the Budget to the House of Commons, and, the 
f* * further meeting of the R.A.C. Taxation 
: be held next week to consider the argu- 

i ? lS 0Q question of the taxation of second-hand 
’ ind the recommendations which will be made for 
^ d tune to the Chancellor on the subject. The 
vT ^ S representatives of manu- I 

Jr L and users> namel > r ’ thc RA C ' the A - A * and 

• ]_ . Commercial Motor Users’ Association, the 

• ciy? 10 !/ ^ utomo ^ Engineers, and the Society 

• MU ^ acturers and Traders. So far back as 1911 

| * rebate on old and second-hand cars 

• ^ ^ ^ ,A, ^‘ Conference, but, as is gene- 
j jjrj ^ position remains in statu quo. 

j irf* mot °nng organisations—more especially 
I * * ve bitterly attacked for not having 
d * n Gaining a rebate in the taxation, 

% Matter \ seems t0 ^ ave done all it can in 

—Wll * ^ maC * e representations to 

^ ^ °n the subject, and it is difficult to see 

fc °‘ Moreover, one can hardly expect 

fc, as the err J 5l ° W muc ^ ent ^usiasm over the agita- 
second?* ® a j°rity of its members do not belong 


I hand cars is not obvious. It is composed almost entirely 
of manufacturers whose sole concern it is to make and 
sell new cars, and to get the old ones relegated to the 
scrap-heap as soon as possible. The only classes which 
would benefit by a rebate are the users of old cars and 
those in the second-hand trade, and their benefit would 
necessarily be at the expense of the manufacturers. So 
far as the former are concerned, they naturally feel a 
grievance at having to pay as much tax on their old 
cars as do owners of new cars of twice the actual horse¬ 
power ; but the dealers have had a very good time, 
indeed, in the past, at the expense of the unsophisticated 
buyer, and they can very well be left to look after them¬ 
selves. 

At the Scottish Motor Show, which was opened at 
Edinburgh yesterday, Napiers are represented by three 
exceptionally fine three-quarter landaulettes, two on the 
r 5-h.p. four-cylinder chassis and the third on the 30-h.p. 
iix-cylinder. All the bodywork is by the Cunard Motor 
ind Carriage Company, Ltd., and many novel refine- 
nents and distinctive features are embodied both in the 
nterior and the exterior of the cars. The 15-h.p. chassis 
.jas, in addition to the usual established Napier features, 
a new four-speed gear-box, with direct drive on top, and 
the 30-h.p. among other new departures and improve¬ 
ments, has an entirely original and extremely simple 
clutch, consisting of a steel disc between two surfaces 
of heat-resisting and indestructible material, which re¬ 
quires no lubrication and is said to give a wonderfully 
smooth engagement. The three cars are being shown 
on the stands of Rossleigh, Ltd., and Messrs. Thomas 
Shaw, Ltd., the Napier agents in Edinburgh and Dundee 
respectively. 

Messrs. Vauxhall Motors, Ltd., inform us that inquirers 
for Vauxhall cars are being told in some trade quarters 
that deliveries are not to be had before 1914. This, 
they say, is incorrect It is true that a large part of the 
potential output for this year has been taken up by 
agents, but it does not follow that the latter have in 
every case sold or promised the cars they have con¬ 
tracted for. There should be no difficulty in obtaining 
early delivery from the authorised agents in the various 
provincial centres, or from the company’s Great Portland 
Street showrooms, for which a certain portion of the 
output is always reserved. 


* ^ond h rvri v *w;mucrs uo noc ueiong 

V*' proportio C ^ ass ’ the other hand, a very 

f"’ M.U ° ! € ^° ,00 ° °r 70,000 members of the 
r and onT ° U ] | > ^ ess users °f second-hand motor 
to bJH l more reason look to this 
N be expect ri initiative - Why the “ Society ” 

*° Concern itself much with the 
uscrs or the dealers in, second- 


in the Temple of Mammon 

The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial 
queries by return of post if correspondents enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope. Such queries must be sent 
to the City Offices, 15, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 

S TILL the City remains cautious. It will not en¬ 
courage any speculation. It is willing to advise 
investors who have cash with which to pay for 
shares what to buy, but beyond that it will not go. 
Banks and great financial houses are compelled to con¬ 
tinue to negotiate loans and, indeed, bring them out. But 
thev do so without any enthusiasm. They know that the 
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What does Bacon say about Poesy? These are his 
words: “Poesy is a kind of learning in words restrained; 
in matters loose and licenc’d; so that it is referred to the 
imagination which userth to devise, and contrive, unequal 
and unlawfull Matches and divorces of things.” In other 
words, what are termed “the unities ” may be ignored by 
the poet. 

He proceeds to draw a distinction between mere verse 
and poesy : “ A true narration may be composed in verse 
and a feigned in prose.” The verse may not be poetry; 
the prose may be. 

He divides Poetry into three classes :—Narrative or 
Representative, which is a mere imitation of History 
feigned or otherwise—Dramatical or Representative— 
Parabolical or Allusive. Thus he describes the three 
classes :— 


“As for Narrative Poesy, or, if you please, Heroical 
(so you understand it of the matter, not of the verse), it 
seems to be raised altogether from a noble foundation; 
which makes much for the dignity of man’s nature. For 
seeing this sensible world is in dignity inferior to the soul 
of man, Poesy seems to endow Human Nature wiith that 
which History denies; and to give satisfaction to the mind 
with, at least, the shadow of things, where the substance 
cannot be had. For if the matter be thoroughly con¬ 
sidered, a strong argument may be drawn from Poesy, 
that a more stately greatness of things; a more perfect 
order; and a more beautiful variety delights the soul of 
man (than any way can be found in Nature since the Fall.” 

. . “Poesy cheereth and refreshes the soul, chanting 
things rare and various and full of vicissitudes. So as 
Poesy serveth and conferreth to Delectation, Magnani¬ 
mity, and Morality, and therefore it may seem deservedly 
to have some participation of Divinesse; because it doth 
raise the mind, and exalt the spirit with high raptures, by 
proportioning the shewes of things to the desires of the 
mind; and not submitting the mind to things, as Reason 
and History do. And by these allurements, and con- 
gruities, whereby it cherisheth the soul of man; joined also 
with consort of Music, whereby it may more sweetly in¬ 
sinuate itself, it hath won such success, that it hath been in 
estimation even in rude times, and barbarous nations, 
when other learning stood excluded.” 

“Dramatical or Representative Poesy which brings the 
world upon the stage is of excellent use if it be not 
abused’’ .. . “For although in modern commonwealths, 
Stage plays be but esteemed a sport or pastime, unless 
it draw from the Satyr, and be mordant; yet the care of 
the Ancients was, that it should instruct the minds of men 
unto virtue. Nay, wise men and great philosophers have 
accounted it, as the Archet or musical bow of the mind. 
And certainly it is most true and as it were, a secret of 
nature, that the minds of men are more patent to affections 
and impressions congregate than solitary.” 

“ But Poesy, Allusive or Parabolical, excels all the rest 
and seemeth to be a sacred and venerable thing; especially 
seeding religion itself hath allowed it in a work of that 
nature, and by it trafiques Divine commodities with 
men.” • • • “And it is of ambiguous use, and applied to 
contrary ends. For it serves for Obscuration, and it 
serveth also for illustration : in this it seems there was 
sought a way how to teach ; in that an Art how to conceal. ” 
” Poesy being a plant coming, as it were, from the 
lust of a rank soil, without any certain seed, it hath sprung 
up and spread abroad above all other kind of learning.” 

Her« is a passage from Book VII, chapter III, referring 
to the perturbations of the mind—the affections and pas¬ 


sions 


“But to speak the truth, the best Doctors of this know¬ 
ledge are the Poets, and writers of Histories, where we 
find painted and dissected to the life, how affections are 
^ ‘-red up and kindled; how still’d and laid asleep; 
contained and refrained that they break not 
t ? likewise how they disclose themselves 
ed and secreted? what operations they pro- 
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duce? what turns they take? how they are enwrapt one 
within another? how they fight and encounter one with 
another? and other the like particularities. Amongst the 
which, this last is of special use in moral and civil matters, 
How I say, to set affection against affection, and by the 
help of one to master and reclaim another.” 

1 ask Mr. Rawlinson or any other of your readers to 
name another writer whose definition of poetry has been 
so thoroughly realised by examples as is Bacon’s by the 
Shakespeare poems and dramas. Might they not have 
been written to Bacon’s order? 

In Book VII of the “De Augmentis” Bacon emphasises 
the importance of the knowledge of the internal working 
of the mind and of the disposition and character of men, 
and his words at once suggest the drama to the reader, as 
the only vehicle by which this could be accomplished. In 
his “ Distributee Operis ” Bacon still more explicitly de¬ 
scribes works which he had prepared, setting forth ex¬ 
amples of inquiry and invention (tabulce inveniendi). He 
becomes more emphatic : “I do not speak of these pre¬ 
cepts and rules by way of illustration (for of these 1 have 
given plenty in the second part of the work); but I mean 
actual types and models by which the entire process of 
the mind and the whole fabric and order of invention from 
the beginning to the end on certain subjects, and these 
various and remarkable, should be set as it were before 
the eyes.” Are not these conditions absolutely fulfilled 
in the Shakespeare plays? 

But Bacon adds : “To examples of this kind being in 
fact, nothing more than an application of the second 
part in detail at large—the fourth part of the work is 
devoted.” Now, the fourth part of Bacon’s “Great 
Instauration ” is missing, but the Shakespeare plays 
accurately fulfil all the requirements he describes of its 
contents. 

I dare not ask for space to substantiate my statements 
that in their description of the passion of love Bacon 
and Shakespeare agree in every particular. But this 
I will say, if Mr. Rawlinson or anyone else will from 
the works bearing either name quote any passage de¬ 
scriptive of it, I will undertake to quote from those 
bearing the other a parallel description.—Yours truly. 

W. T. Smedley. 

11, Hart Street, W.C. 

January 15, 1913. 


BACON IS NOT SHAKESPEARE. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—I am amazed at the effrontery of Sir Edward 
Durning-Lawrcnce’s letter in your current issue on this 
important subject. I may say I have some right to be 
amazed, inasmuch as my extraordinary and quite uniqut 
library enables me, without the least fear of contradiction. 
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care^oricaJJy to refute his (supposed) facts, and to deny 
rhe conclusions he attempts to draw from them. I feel 
it is time I stated this publicly.—Vours, 

Weissnichtwo. John Titfoortart. 


A DESPATCH OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON 

IN BASKISH. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—In The Academy of November 9, 1912, you 

published an interesting contribution to English Bascolo- 
gical studies which had been presented to me by my 
Inend Mr. William Greatheed, a reader in the British 
Museum, and a grandson of Samuel Greatheed, whose 
biography appeared in Notes and Queries of January 
.7,1912, and whose transcript of the Baskish version of 
Genesis and Exodus, by Pierre d’Urte, helped Mr. 
Llewelyn Thomas in his edition of that work, printed in 
at the Clarendon Press. He has kindly added the 
following note:—On p. 290 of “ Volume the Seventh 99 
of 1 The Dispatches of Field Marshal the Duke of Wel- 

topoa.compiled.by Colonel Gurwood" 

lLondon: 1845), one reads this: “ Proclamation 

Vo. n. Aux Habitans de Bidarry (sic) et Baygorry. 
5 ai|omtar eta Bidarraitarren eguiteco moldeac penaric 
‘indiena eguin darot. Bertce herritaooac ez befala com- I 
portatcen dira, ^ucen ez dutelaric horla eguitecotz. Bijoaz 
dances armadara 1 Ez dut permetituco i^an ditecen 
£ aur guerlari, eta bihar jende baquezeo. Gueldiric 
^6udez here etchetan, nihorc ez ditu bilhatuco ez pena- 
iuco: aitzitic lagunduac i^anen dira bertce herrietacoac I 
Jaquin berate complitu ditudala herriari 
w'u diot^adan guciac: ordean niri guerla nahi 
kjutet eguin, eguin bitez soldadu, har bet^ate armac, 
r - utz here etcheac ! Cartier G^n^ralean, 2 8 Urthehas- 
to™ 18,4. Wellington.'* 

seems he the proclamation to which Mr. Julien 
oson alludes on p. 253 of his " Bibliographie Basque " 

im* 1891). I append a translation in English, as the 
‘J j V€rs ^on which Gurwood supplied is too little 
s and one can always express the sense of Baskish 
^ more easily in English than in French. “The con- 
^ 0 k he people of Baigorri and Bidarrai has given me 
t^eatest pain. They are not behaving as the people 
fr towns^ while they have no justification for act- 
} U ! them £° to F ren ch army ! I shall not 
i 3t , ^ ^ men war fo*day and to-morrow 
^ ^ e y sta y quietly in their houses, no 
if\° r trou hte them; rather they shall be 
-^n' 11 ™ ose the other towns. Let them know 
^i co, ?^ ls ^ e d all the things which I had pro- 
1,However, if they wish to make war 
^ • ,^ >econie soldiers, let them take arms, 

jutto lfl acir ^ houses! At Headquarters, 28th of 
Wellington." S 

Bona P arte » who was born at Thorngrove, 

° n l ^ e ^ °[ J anuar y* 1813, 2nd who did T 
a in rcna *ssance of Heuskara, sent me I 

as • r f cor ^ the self-evident etymon of , I 
^ °f its u re< * stream." During rain the | 

,P j ^blethat R;!l l ? a ^ ces r * v er red indeed. It is I 
. ^bankc rYT ma ^ mean 44 fish-road," as it stands I 
;2 : *??ul]v mak^ e snow "/ e< * Nive at a point where its 1 

^0 viliap.** • ost impossible for a boat to pass. I 

runs tr/c? S ? rV€< * by stations upon the rail- I 

'A ®a»onne th r \ J €an Pied-de-Port in connection | 

Zjjfy which for .?k!r I 1105 * picturesque scenery, in 9 

' •^longed to th Ut J^ ree Cen t ur »es of the mediaeval I 

£ * c iZlVi' Eng,ish Crown ‘ One used to I 

f Wrr,) tu ‘ 't e an Bask named Hardoy I 

■V 1 * re Puted to be . , resern bled Sir Arthur Wellesley, I 

Girls " interesting account It 

K* * “ A p l„ of 5 “ *«ne is to be read on pages I« 

fc. AoS? ° f Madrid : Taken on the Spot. 1 1 

fc'i.-p ^ n< lon: iiuiii 1SC .^ er ‘ Translated from the I 


, u 5Ustus Fisrbpr *r , V , 
t,« P '^don; iIUon Sc / ler * Translated from the 

o,. C L where Corta is a misprint for 
^ ° r * tra to Court.—I remain, Sir, yours I 

Ql0T1 Society o Yfrt . . ^ dw ard S. Dosgson. l 

’■ 0,M ’ ^frei^dEoOgll 


ROSSETTI'S TOMB. 

I To the Editor of Thb Academy. 

Sir,—Mr. Solomon J. Solomon, R.A., has written to 
your esteemed journal stating that my recent letter draw¬ 
ing attention to the condition of Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti's tomb in Birchington churchyard, “ at the same 
time solves a mystery," inasmuch as the great artist's 
brother, Mr. W. M. Rossetti, to whom Mr. Solomon had 
occasion to write some time ago, “denied all responsibility 
for the ugly railing which, he was told, had been erected, 
and which for years past has given pain to those who do 
not visit the grave on an occasional Bank Holiday," but 
who, like Mr. Solomon, “reside in the neighbourhood." 
To this I may be permitted to reply that the railing 
which surrounds Rossetti's grave may be “ugly," but 
ever since it has been placed there (and it was I who sug¬ 
gested it), the railing has at least protected the mound 
from being completely trodden away, as was previously 
the case, so that of the two evils (if evils they be), I 
think the "ugly " railing is decidedly the lesser. 

By the way, Mr. Solomon speaks of Lord Madox 
Brown’s "marble" monument to Rossetti in Birchington 
churchyard. If he can spare time to visit the tomb again 
he will perceive that it is not of marble, but of stone.— 
Yours very faithfully, Algernon Ashton, 

io, Holmdale Road, West Hampstead, N.W. 

January 14, 1913. 

To the Editor of The Acadbmy. 

Sir,—If Mr. Solomon J. Solomon will consent to act as 
our leader in this matter I will undertake to obtain suffi¬ 
cient signatures from members of the East Kent Art 
Society, and others, for a petition to be presented to the 
constituted authorities.—Yours faithfully, 

Saint Nicholas at Wade, Thanet. Bernhard Smith. 


MARY PILLENGER : A CORRECTION. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Dear Sir,—May we point out that, in your kindly re¬ 
view of our patriotic story “ Mary Pillenger," by 
“ Brenda," you have referred to the price as 7s. net, 
whereas the book is published at is. net? We shall be 
very glad if you will make this correct ion.-We are, dear 
Sir, yours faithfully, G. P. Putnan's Sons. 

24, Bedford Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

January 17th, 1913. 
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Notes of the Week 


W E regret the events which have occurred at 
Constantinople, and especially the death 
of Nazim Pasha. It is not possible to 
^ he realised the expectations which were com- 
held that he was a consummate strategist, but at 
’ ,Jn( kr conditions which, we suspect, rendered 
. * *hnost inevitable, he maintained a courageous 
^ ind used every possible endeavour to defend his 
We think the Powers are to blame for the 
^cation which has arisen. A few weeks ago we wrote 
* *he demand for the surrender of Adrianople is 
^ cu ^ ra & e to which no self-respecting nation can be 
^*tod to submit.” If the Powers, instead of bullying 
* °rte, had imparted to the Allies what a vast number 
* P^ple think about them, their methods, and their 
P r -^pects, they would have been reduced to a condition 
, w hich would have eliminated inflated pre- 

1 i f Sl0n ’ ^ secured for 'them much better terms than 
1 % «n % claim to. 
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We have not yet reached the stage of civilisation when 
the one book which is said to be within the compass 
of every man’s ability is duly written, and it is to be 
hoped that such a time is far distant; but the fact is 
now placed on record that over twelve thousand books 
were published last year—an increase of more than 
eleven hundred upon the total for the year before. 
These figures relate, of course, to the British Isles alone; 
Germany, with her large output of philosophic literature, 
and France, with her indefatigable romanticists, are for 
the present out of the question. In another column the 
theory which advocates “ limitation of output ” is dis¬ 
cussed ; meanwhile, to the imaginative person, the total 
is almost too impressive, and the chains of print chafe 
intolerably. Pondering upon this inky flood, we are 
almost tempted to emigrate to some coral atoll where 
the science of printing and the art of publishing are 
unknown, where the roar of the sea beyond the still 
lagoon takes the place of the diapason of Fleet Street, 
and where men, if they should be smitten with 
irrepressible ideas that clamour for immortality, would 
perforce scratch them laboriously on pieces of bark or 
the carapace of a crab—thus, incidentally, learning 
lessons of brevity and concentration. Volumes so com¬ 
posed would not run into many editions ; but they would 
possess considerably more value as expressions of human 
thought than nine-tenths of the stories of these prolific 
northern climes, and their authors would suffer no qualms 
as to royalties, since they would be their own 
publishers. 


The Bacon Society held a well-attended dinner at the 
Trocadero Restaurant on Wednesday last. There could 
be no doubt as to the genuine conviction and enthusiasm 
of the members of the Society m support of their theory, 
and excellent speeches, full of deductive reasoning, were 
delivered by Mr. Harold Hardy, Mr. W. T. Smedley, and 
Sir Edwin Durning-Lawrence. Bacon has been, and 
always will be, an attractive subject of speculation. 
Whether he secretly married Queen Elizabeth, as a 
learned judge has recently suggested, or whether, as Sir 
Edwin Duming-Lawrence advanced, he was, in addition 
to his acknowledged works, also the author of the 
Shakespearean plays and sonnets; of Chaucer as we 
have his works; of Spenser’s " Faerie Queen "; of the 
authorised version of the Scriptures; of " Don Quixote ” 
—hitherto attributed to Cervantes—and possibly of 
“ Paradise Lost,” “ Comus,” 41 L'Allegro,” 11 IfPenseroso,” 
and the versions of the Psalms and Hymns, the author- 
ship of which has been accredited to Milton, Bacon was 
at least a very exceptional and remarkable man, and is 
entitled to his meed of worship, a meed which we think 
it is a pity to allow to degenerate into undiluted hero- 
worship. We have decided not to adopt the Baconian 
faith, because we have failed in plumbing the bottomless 
abyss into which we might—as by the voice of the siren 
—be beguiled. 
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In the Collegiate Church of the Holy 
Trinity, Stratford-on-Avon 

Here peace perennial dwells and certitude. 

Let mountebank and idler the fair day 
Trouble with talk, without these precincts grey; 

The babble of the vain hysteric brood, 

That, for the sating of their cynic mood, 

The reverence of the ages would betray, 

Here, face to face with Shakespeare, fades away 
And leaves us sole with him and solitude. 

His death-delivered eyes, from Heaven's blue gate 
Forth-straining far beyond life's querulous sea, 
Follow the infinite mystery, sphere on sphere. 

Hence fools, and fret not with your idle prate 
The presence of his mighty memory! 

His silence leave to this great soul austere. 

John Payne. 


Lessons from Antiquity* 

M R. STOBART’S new volume in respect of rapid 
and suggestive narration presents a picture of 
ancient Rome no less fascinating than his previous work, 
which so graphically depicted the vanished splendours 
of Hellenic culture and civilisation. The author opens 
with happy phrases, which are carefully evolved as his 
work marches to climax: — 

Athens and Rome stand side by side as the 
parents of Western civilisation. Rome is so ob¬ 
viously masculine and robust; Greece endowed with 
so much loveliness and charm. Rome subjugates by 
physical conquest and government. Greece yields 
so easily to the Roman might, and then in revenge 
so easily dominates Rome itself, with all that Rome 
has conquered, by the mere attractiveness of superior 

humanity. 

In so far as the histories of Greece and Rome are 
intertwined, the author never loses sight of or gets out 
of touch with his initial thesis. The influence of Greek 
literature on that of Rome is a matter of common know¬ 
ledge, and, as the pupil of a great master has seldom 
a ttained to the eminence of his archetype, so it would 
be a bold critic who would claim for Latin literature 
an equal pre-eminence with Attic glories. 

In another field distinctive features are equally appa¬ 
rent. Blood and iron founded and cemented the Roman 
Empire; in Greece martial genius was manifested in¬ 
deed, but its display was mainly episodial. Whilst it 
is impossible to ignore the close relation existing be¬ 
tween Greek and Roman civilisation and history, there 
is to the British student a more intimate, a more per¬ 
sonal interest in the history of Imperial Rome. Rome, 
it must be remembered, was imperial, before the govern¬ 
ing system was monarchical. In the days of the sway of 

he Grandeur that was Rome , By J. C. Stobart, M.A. 
(Sidgwick and Jackson. 30s. net.) 
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Consuls and Senates, Rome was in all but name clothed 
in the purple. 

To us the history of the greatest empire of historic 
antiquity is full of parallels and replete with apposite 
lessons touching the Rise—and it may be the Fall—of 
the greatest Empire of modem times. 

The march of luxury; the decay of morals; the dis¬ 
inclination to personal service; the creeping paralysis of 
apathy; the ebb of patriotism—all such symptoms may 
be traced in an autopsy of British tendencies. The 
traces to-day are happily mainly granular, but the re¬ 
ligion of patriotism and all that it involves must be culti¬ 
vated as the sovereign antidote to insidious development 
The analogy is obvious in the following passage.* — 

Although in the time of Augustus there were over 
four million full Roman citizens, there were only 
about 140,000 men in the ranks of the legions. It 
seems a dangerously small army to hold such vast 
frontiers. 

As showing the decay of military spirit at the same 
period, it is related by Suetonius that a Roman knight 
was sold into slavery because he had chopped off his 
son’s thumbs in order to evade military service It is 
true that Rome in some respects—subsequent to the 
Punic Wars—did not perhaps need a large standing 
army, because, with the exception of Spain, which proved 
hard to conquer, she was mainly surrounded by bar¬ 
barians and feudatories. Her system, curiously similar 
to our own, was to conciliate those over whom she 
obtained sway, and in the main to grant self-government 
with as little central interference as was possible. Owing 
largely to this policy in the reign of Augustus within the 
circle of the armed frontiers Pax Romana reigned 
supreme. 

It has been pointed out by Professor Gardthausen that 
there is in other respects a marked similarity between 
problems before the Roman Army and those which face 
the British Empire. With her distant provinces in 
Africa and Asia, Rome was bound to counteract the 
problem of distance by initiating greater speed of 
transport, and she also adopted the expedient of drilling 
native troops and expecting provinces to guard them¬ 
selves. 

The question of food supply was always a difficult 
one, and candidates for the Senate were wont to use 
as an election cry, some “ cheap ” and the more daring 
“free” com. The author truly observes*.— 

The Republic had been shipwrecked on finance, 
almost as much as on the military system, and there 
is some truth in Mommsen’s epigram:—“The 
Romans had bartered their liberty for the corn-ship 5 
of Egypt.” 

Here we must leave this fascinating and beautifully 
illustrated book. Viewing that majestic Empire at the 
distance of centuries, we may indeed exclaim:— 

41 Whither is fled the visionary gleam. 

Where is it now, the glory and the dream? ” 

Cecil Cowper. 
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Too Many Books 

By Alfred Berlyn. 

O NE of the crying needs of the age is a Society for 
the Suppression of Statisticians. A nerve-ridden 
generation has already suffered more than enough at 
tlie hands of the perversely industrious jugglers with 
figures, who make it their business to bring to light 
startling and disquieting facts of which it would be much 
better to remain in blissful ignorance, and to “ rub them 
a with all the irritating machinery of precise compu¬ 
tations and minutely elaborated tables of comparison. 
Since the turn of the year, the statistical fiend has been 
busy among the publishers' records, and has succeeded 
3 elucidating the depressing fact that, during 1912, the 
•sues of new books of all varieties amounted to a grand 
total of dose upon thirteen thousand—an advance of 
■-cnsiderably more than a thousand upon the sufficiently 
alarming figures of the previous year. We had better 
not Save known it; for then we should have been spared 
e afflicting realisation of the vast amount of wasted 
doit and unrewarded labour which has gone to the 
nuking of this literary deluge. 

Sot, the statistic-mongers being inexorable, there is 
-Alung for it but to take their figures as we find them, 

. *° account with the fact that the output 

• books continues to increase year by year, until 
if , ea ^ ens *° r€ac k the proportions of an overwhelming 
0 As usual, that most reckless ©f bi-sexual irre- 
!"*> ^ superfluous novelist, was responsible for 
Je v * cs t contribution to last years appalling book- 
t0UL New Years Day and New Year’s Eve, 

00 ^ ewer ^ an two thousand and twenty-four works 
0 Wofr-of sorts—were rained upon the public; and 
^ 13 a P»ty that our literary statisticians cannot tell us 
f exact proportion of these novels that succeeded to 
l Weoable extent in justifying their existence from 
artisbc point of view. Yet to assume that the 
^nty of them were, in some way or other, financially 
• while of those who produced—as apart from 
* wro * e —them, is merely to give the publishers, 

* body, credit for so simple an endowmeht as the 
for understanding their own business. The 
^pbisticated reader who, picking up one volume of 
’ tied rubbish after another, turns away at last with 
fi^al ^ bewildered “ Cui bono ?” may rest assured 
" t ^ lcse worthless specimens of crude and stereo- 
ction are not placed upon the book-market with- 
consideration of material advantage to anyone con- 
_ production. Publishers, after all, are not 

a/?** 111 altruistic guild of wrong-headed philan- 

They are, on the contrary, for the most part, 

. , Dei3 ' V ^rewd and practical men of business, which is 
1 l a ®J t ^ cr wa y of saying that their transactions are 
L? y conducted with a view to maintaining the 
Sl ^ their balance-sheets in a satisfactorily 
^ y c °ndrbon. Also, they have their professional 
which they know how to keep to themselves. 

‘ wg is dearer, therefore, than the futility of the 
spamng cry f or a «limitation of output,” which has 


been renewed in certain quarters since the full extent 
of last year’s unprecedented avalanche of new books 
was revealed. Theoretically, and as a counsel of per¬ 
fection, such limitation must claim the acquiescence of 
everyone who has ever taken the trouble to think about 
the matter, and who, consequently, sees cause to regret 
the growing proportion of tares which are nowadays 
allowed to grow up among the wheat of each year’s 
literary harvest. As for those whose business it is to 
pass critical judgment upon new books, they would wel¬ 
come with intense relief any prospect of the restriction 
of the year’s output within manageable limits by the 
disappearance of some portion, at least, of the worthless 
stuff upon which, under present conditions, they are 
called upon to waste their time, their space, their labour, 
and their patience. But it is significant that those who 
vaguely cry out for the imposition of a limit upon the 
issue of new books are discreetly dumb when faced with 
the question of how such a limit is to be practically en¬ 
forced. The publisher’s business, be it remembered, is 
essentially a speculative one—that is to say, when con¬ 
ducted upon legitimate lines. He risks his money in 
the production of a book on the chance that his estimate 
of its merits may be confirmed by the reading public, 
or, at least, by a sufficiently large section of that public 
to make his venture remunerative. On what conceivable 
principle, then, would it be justifiable to impose a limit 
upon his business enterprise by calling on him to reduce 
and restrict the number of his chances of “hitting the 
bull s-eye and negotiating a profitable transaction ? 

Even in these Socialistic days we are hardly yet trained 
to contemplate so gross an interference with the liberty 
of the individual to conduct his own business in his own 
way. So far as the view of the publishers themselves 
is concerned, all the available evidence goes to show that 
they are as far as ever from being convinced of the 
danger of over-productiveness. Since the beginning of 
the present year, one enterprising firm has already an¬ 
nounced its intention of issuing no fewer than a hundred 
new works of various kinds in the course of the coming 
spring season; and, as many of his rivals will doubtless 
feel that they cannot afford to be left behind in the 
struggle for numerical supremacy, it is more than likely 
that the grand total of 1912 will be found to have been 
eclipsed when the irrepressible enumerator sets to work 
on his comparative table at the close of the current year. 
So we may as well make up our minds that, however we 
may suffer from the deluge, it is to no possible “ limita¬ 
tion of output ” that we can look to provide us with the 
much-desired umbrella. 
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In the Learned World 

P ROBABLY no monument of antiquity is more 
familiar to the “ man in the street ” than the huge 
winged bulls and lions in the British Museum which 
Layard found flanking the entrance to the king’s palace 
at Nimrud. In one’s youth, one was taught that the) 
were copied from the cherubim who defended the gate 
of the Garden of Eden, while modem Assyriologists are 
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all agreed that they represent guardian spirits of one 
kind or another. Why bulls and lions should have been 
chosen for this purpose remained a mystery; but M. 
Leon Heuzey, the learned Conservateur of the Louvre, 
has lately broken entirely new ground by pointing out 
that the ancient Babylonians often depicted animals 
standing on or near musical instruments. He suggests 
that the difference in such animals corresponded to a 
difference in the sounds produced by the instruments, 
and he gives instances from very early bas-reliefs of a 
ram perched on a drum, a bull standing upon a gigantic 
harp, and two lions on the “ Gates of Heaven/* through 
which the Sun was supposed to issue on his daily course. 
That in these cases the beasts are intended to denote 
the sounds given forth by their pedestals seems plain 
from the texts going back to the 25th century 
B.C. which he quotes, wherein it is said that “the 
door [sound-case?] of the lyre is like a bellowing 
bull/* that the cedar doors of the Temple are “ like the 
God of Thunder thundering in the heavens/' their bolt 
u like a raging hound,” and so on. Mr. Leonard King, 
of the-British Museum, in supporting M. Heuzey’s con¬ 
tention, points out that the gates of an Eastern courtyard 
are heavy wooden affairs, with great metal pivots grind¬ 
ing in stone sockets, and that the noise made by them 
in opening may fitly be compared to the bellowing of a 
bull or the rumbling of thunder, and the squeaking of 
the bolt to that of a hound in full cry. He therefore 
thinks M. Heuzey’s theory established, and that the 
colossal bulls and lions in the gateways of the Assyrian 
palaces are survivals of a time when man believed that, 
because a door sounded like a bull, there must be an 
invisible bull concealed somewhere within it which had 
to be idolized accordingly. Far-fetched as this may 
seem to those unacquainted with the ideas of primitive 
folk, Mr. King’s is probably the best opinion obtainable 
in England on such a point, and his view may therefore 
be accepted provisionally. M. Heuzey’s study appeared 
in the current number of the Revue d'Assyriologie , and 
Mr. King’s remarks in the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology’s “ Proceedings.” 

A much vexed question in Egyptology has just been 
cleared up by a discovery of Mr. King’s colleague, Mr. 
H. R. Hall. In Mr. Towry Whyte's collection is a blue 
faience bowl, doubtless coming from the Royal Tombs 
at Thebes, with the usual lotus-leaf decoration, bearing 
an inscription on alternate leaves of the lotus, which 
reads, “The royal prince, Juaa, prince of Djahi.” This 
Juaa can hardly be anyone else than the father of the 
celebrated Queen Thyi, mother of the “heretic king” 
Khuenaton, who was buried with his wife in the Valley 
of the Tombs of the Kings, literally wrapped in gold. 
There has always been a doubt as to his nationality, the 
earlier opinion being that he was of Asiatic blood, while 
it was discovered some time ago that he had the title 
of “ Keeper of the king’s cattle at Akhmin,” and might 
therefore well be a native Egyptian. Mr. Hall, who was 
the first to read the inscription in full, thinks that the 
place-name, Djahi, means Palestine; but there can be 
no doubt that, even if this is not correct, it must refer 
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to the Lebanon or to Northern Syria, and that Juaa was 
therefore in all probability an Asiatic The monument 
will shortly be published, with Mr. Hall’s comments, most 
probably in the “ Proceedings ” mentioned above, when 
students of comparative religion will possibly claim it 
as a confirmation of the theory that the form of sun- 
worship which Khuenaton himself called “ The Doctrine” 
came from Asia. 

After Egypt comes Persia, whose dualistic religion 
has lately given as much trouble to archaeologists as its 
political affairs have to the Foreign Offices of Europe. 

Since we have Zoroastrianism still with us as the faith 
of our fellow-subjects, the Parsis, it is odd that we should 
not be able to fix even approximately the date of its 
founder, Zoroaster. All that we certainly know of its 
beginnings is that Ardeshir, the founder of the Sassanian 
dynasty and the contemporary of the Emperor Alexan¬ 
der Severus, revived it, gave great power to its mag. 
or priests, and collected the Zoroastrian Bible or Zend- 
Avesta. Plutarch misled us all by quoting from an 
earlier Greek writer the exaggerated statement that 
Zoroaster lived 5,000 years before the Trojan War; but 
the late James Darmesteter, who made himself an 
authority on the Zend-Avesta, thought that a more pro¬ 
bable date would be 700 B.C. The moot point in the 
affair is really the invention of the Amshaspands, or 
six archangels who act as the lieutenants and ministers 
of Ormuzd or Ahura-Mazda, the supreme God of Light 
and who bear names which seem to be descriptive of 
his attributes. It has been thought that this is too 
philosophical an idea to be earlier than Greek writers 
like Plato; but M. A. Camoy in the current number of 
the Museott points out that Spenta-Armaiti, or the 
Divine Wisdom, who is one of the Amshaspands, cer¬ 
tainly corresponds to the Vedic goddess Aramati, who, 
like her Persian namesake, is a sort of personification 
of Mother Earth. Recent discoveries have shown that 
the Vedic gods were worshipped in Asia Minor as earh 
as 1200 B.C., and, if M. Carnots conclusions be 
accepted, Zoroaster’s date may be put back at least 5 00 
years. 

Bulgaria, which has astonished everyone of late b\ 
her military prowess, has been just shown to have been 
the seat of another dualistic religion which at a time no. 
so far removed from us proved itself a formidable rival 
not only to otEer faiths, but even to Christianity. This 
was the faith known as Manichaeism, which aimed at 
incorporating the religions of Zoroaster, Buddha, an 
Christ in one great synthesis, and affirmed the existence 
of an evil principle alongside that of the good. Although 
its founder, Manes, was a Persian, its stronghold, so far 
as Europe is concerned, was Bulgaria and Thrace 
missionaries from which in the 12th century succeedec 
in winning over nearly the whole of Southern Europe 
Georges Sand makes use of the fact in her “ Consuelo, 
but it was thought that the Inquisition, which finally sup 
pressed European Manichaeism, had effectually destroy^ 
all written traces of its teaching. Sir Marc Stein, ho* 
ever, in one of his recent journeys to the oases 0 
Chinese Turl<estan, discovered a hoard of Manichaea: 
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writings, written in a cryptographic script which the 
Onentaijst scholar, Dr. F. W. K. Muller, of Berlin, has 
' succeeded in deciphering. An account of these, with a 
brief notice of the doctrines and history of Manichaeism 
generally appears in the current number of the Royal 
Asiatic Society's "Journal” 

Thus the archaeological part of the learned world 
begins the New Year with plenty of new and interesting 
problems. In bore domestic matters the Society of 
Antiquaries has refused to extend the regular term of 
its presidentship from five to seven years. The Royal 
Geographical Society has decided to throw open its 
fellowship to ladies, and it is now unlikely that the 
decision will be reconsidered. F. L. 


Is it Rise or Fall? 

FT has become my habit—quite a proper, even profit- 
f 1 able kind of habit, too, I believe—to drop into 
Maruzen s book store of Western books whenever 1 
pass by Nihonbashi Torii, where my questioning on the 
real nature of the modem civilisation is always pointed. 
The general aspect of the street/ with electric cars and 
foreign buildings—all m bad taste—serves to make my 
old conclusion more firm that the present civilisation is 
a creation of speculators, wise or foolish—and we are 
a 1 . 1 sad speculators—in the same sense in which the 
White City originated as a business proposition. The 
psychological interest is in the point that we even 
behe\-e it was a spontaneous outgrowth of our mood or 
'mpulse. We have many a reason to answer to the 
name of good adopters given us by the Western critics. 

I passed by Nihonbashi Torii to-day my mind, as 
wa $ on the book store; presently I found myself 
^xbmg up the stairs into the gallery, where I saw the 
of my casual acquaintances, whose expression at 
declared the self-same love of foreign literature. 
^ not troubled by a clerk, as he knew I wished to 
my own way with the books. He knew, too, that 
• *odd blow the dust off the covers and smooth them 
^ my fingers before I could even open the leaves ; I 
ftt mind even straightening them if they are turned 
^ He knows well the moment when I need him; at 
^ moment I might act, in spite of myself, affection- 
aad more affectionately with a book which, to be 
^ I might take away carefully wrapped in a fukusa 
°* Cra ^ C * * saw on ly a httle difference between 
. k°°k s of to-day and those of one week ago; in 
py. stock of Pinero’s plays the books of 

J j ps and even John Galsworthy, whose name was 
' mentioned in the Press only a few days ago, were 
k* before, Walter Pater and Nietszche and 
^ randes and Tolstoi are plaoed side by side. 

is slightly falling lately, Sir,” the 
541 Chesterton is the coming man in Japan” 

How about Wilde ? ” I ventured. 

'$aW ,<an ^ a stoc k ‘Dorian Gray* and 

18 you ^ However, I think the Japanese 
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ie literary taste is at the turning point now; the wonder is 
is about Maupassant, who never fails to interest the 
a Japanese students. By the way, have you read Maeter- 
n linck's latest?” 

H I thanked him for his suggestion, but I had grown 
somewhat tired of this author, and the “ Blue Bird ” is 
1 still left on my table unopened. I kept my slow walk 
[ amid the books by Ibsen, Kuropatkin, Strindberg, Carl 
Marx, Wedekind, and a hundred others; I observed 
that the work of D'Annunzio was holding a little table 
at the other side. I gradually entered into my usual 
meditative mood, and wondered how the Imperial Edict 
on Education of 1890 stood relatively with the pieces 
of literature. I dare say that the old idea of loyalty and 
filial piety, of duty {girt) and human affection {nitty) 
can in no way help toward the appreciation of Leonidas 
Andreiyeff and Gorky, who interest us tremendously. 
Not only do we eagerly read the books of Western 
writers, particularly those of naturalistic or anarchistic 
tendency, which are also put on the stage with success; 
Ibsen, Bjornson and Shaw are quite familiar already to 
the modern theatre-goers; even the “ Lower Depths,” 
by Gorky, was recently played before an audience of 
considerable size. 

The question is: How can we remain old Japanese 
in such a composite age, which we fortunately or un¬ 
fortunately created ourselves? 

I am told by a curio dealer that there are almost no 
colour prints left in Japan, while they are sold and 
bought at the highest prices in New York and London. 
It made me reflect that it might be the same with Bushido. 
How little we have it now in our minds! Although it 
may sound strange, it is true that we cannot all afford 
to practise it; its ethics are too expensive for our pre¬ 
sent life. We have one measure here, that is no other 
but economy. There is nothing so easy, nothing so 
cheap to buy, as the Western wisdom; if we feel un¬ 
comfortable now under its burden, that one great fact 
reveals to us that we have failed, after all, to get its 
real soul. We have many things to say before we can 
fully acknowledge the success of the present civilisa¬ 
tion; and on the other hand, we have lost our old 
Japanese spirit. That fact is clear to the people who 
can compare the old and the new, the East and the 
West; more often to the people who are totally blind 
to the West and the new. It is a curious fact that the 
Government, while she is supposed to represent en¬ 
lightenment, is always somehow hopelessly chauvinistic, 
especially for the spiritual problem; therefore she often 
foolishly acts against the tide of current thought of the 
younger generation who are to build the future Japan. 

It was mainly the Government's scheme that the re¬ 
vival of the Chinese classics made its sudden appear¬ 
ance ; their archaic simplicity was altogether too in¬ 
vigorating for our modem minds. One should have a 
strength to adjust the influences which he has received 
already from various sources before he will wholly 
accept them. What little impression this attempted 
Chinese revival produced on our life in general! The 
Confucian vogue was only momentary. How can we 
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forget the luxurious taste of literature and philosophy 
which we learned from the West at such a cost of un¬ 
conditional submission? Let me say that the above- 
mentioned Imperial Edict of 1890, known as the Educa¬ 
tional Edict, and also the edict of 1908, are chiefly 
valuable as a protest; it is still to be seen what relation 
they will form with our intellectual life, whose true 
aspect of modern change is still unnoticed in the West. 

There is no greater decadence, I mean in relation to 
the intellectual Japanese life, than that of Buddhism; 
it may be not only the fault of the priests, who in fact 
do not pray, neither do they preach. Prof. Paul S. 
Reinsch mentioned in passing in his article on “ In¬ 
tellectual Life in Japan,” something about the study of 
Hekigenroku held at the Mitsui Club. I am a student 
of that particular sect of Buddhism (the Zen sect), and 
I have been told of the attendance of less than thirty 
people at the said club. I wonder where the Professor 
got that figure of “ nearly one thousand members.” It 
is a society of men of leisure who regard Buddhism, 
especially the Zen sect Buddhism, with no fire or 
passion, but as an old curio whose appraisement is 
always a source of delight; if the Zen sect continues to 
exist, it is simply from such an attitude on the part of 
its students. I have been living now more than three 
years at Enkakuji, the famous monastery at Kamakura, 
once a great sanctum of meditation and silence. I 
believe I can speak with authority on the general condi¬ 
tion of the Buddhistic temples of Japan; even Enka¬ 
kuji cannot afford lately to change the mats of the 
chambers or to mend its grass roofs. The condition of 
the other temples throughout Japan might be the same 
with only a slight difference. The temples that are 
vassals to Enkakuji, more than ten, barely support them¬ 
selves by letting their rooms; their impoverished con¬ 
dition is often appalling. And I see another sad in¬ 
stance in Komioji, also a Kamakura temple of the Jodo 
sect; the roofs and doors are almost ruined, the rain 
falls in, and things, even to the holy idols, are left at the 

will of the winds. 

* There was a time, I mean in the earlier part of the 
Meiji era, when the intellectual minds went perfectly 
astray from every form of religion; that was about forty 
years ago. But it seemed they were regaining after¬ 
ward a general belief in religion, and its popularity was 
resuming its formal shape. How is it to-day? It has 
again lost its own place, during the last few years par¬ 
ticularly. As the political change and sudden disturb¬ 
ance of Japanese life shattered the religious faith at 
the time of the Grand Restoration, so the science, the 
general scepticism, literature, and philosophy from the 
West served to make the present faithless age from 
which we modems do not even wish to escape. Whether 

, re .happy or unhappy in this strange condition is 

another question. YONE NOCTCHI. 


The Ven Archdeacon Wiiberforce has written a new 
devotional work for Lenten reading The volume, 
i/hich is announced for immediate publication by Mr. 
ilhot Stock, is entitled " There is no Death.’ 


REVIEWS 


Marie-Antoinette 

Marie-Antoinette, Her Early Youth (1770-1774). % 

Lady Younghusband. Illustrated. (Macmillan and 

* Co. 15s. net.) 

“AT an age,” writes Lady Younghusband in 

J\. her introduction, 44 when the literary aspira¬ 
tions are chiefly restricted to 'Alice in Wonder¬ 
land 4 and 4 Through the Looking-Glass,’ I pored 
over the closely-printed pages of Mercy-Argenteaus 
reports to the Empress.” It is the secret cor¬ 
respondence of the Comte de Mercy-Argenteau 
with the Empress Maria Theresa that forms the basis of 
the present volume. While fully appreciating the years 
of labour given to the preparation of this work, and es¬ 
pecially the care exercised in only using material of the 
utmost veracity, we are bound to confess that as a youth¬ 
ful portrait of Marie-Antoinette it is not altogether a suc¬ 
cess. Lady Younghusband writes: “The main object was 
to unravel a nebulous if highly attractive personality, 
and to replace by a human being the kind of lay figure 
which overmuch indiscriminate reading had tended to 
produce ” Her canvas, however, is sadly overcrowded. 
She has given us a picture of Marie-Antoinette s contem¬ 
poraries rather than a vignette of the young Dauphine. 

44 Much, very much,” writes Lady Younghusband, 
been left that might have been eliminated with advan 
tage from the point of view of writing a book, on the 
principle that it is generally easy to skip what is regarded 
as superfluous or tiresome, while an even simpler remed) 
for a book that finds no favour in the eyes of those for 
whom it was intended will not fail to suggest itself to the 
intelligent reader.” Surely superfluous material sho 
be eliminated primarily 44 from the point of view of wrrt- 
ing a book.” The blue pencil did not come into fashion 
in order to give readers with skipping propensities loss 
to do, fewer pages to pass over with a sigh or a yawfr 
It is used by the wise writer in order to strengthen is 
work. 

Lady Younghusband’s book runs into 569 pages, and 
only covers four years of Marie-Antoinette s life, rorn 
her marriage to the Dauphin to her accession to 
French throne. We make these remarks in no caviling 
spirit—rather with regret that so promising a theme 
should lie buried, or perhaps only partially concea 
under so much material that does not add one whit a 
the character of a child we would give much to un er 
stand. We do not mean to infer that a certain p^ 
minence should not be given to influences that made CI1 
mark upon the girlhood of Marie-Antoinette; but t ose 
influences should not be treated in a prolix manner 
Lady Younghusband has wandered in byways so re 
quently that her readers will wander away from t 
object of the book, too, or find a picture that is b urre< 
with the mists of side-issues that do not make for a con 
cise or lucid study of one who was destined to leave 
hind her a storm of rage and pity and horror, a ston t 
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is one of the most poignant and haunting in the history 
of the world 

Baroness d’OberkirchthusdescribesMarie-Antoinette: 

At that time Madame the Dauphine was tall and 
well made, although a trifle too slight. She has 
changed very little since: it is always the same face 
—elongated and regular: an aquiline nose, pointed 
at the tip: high forehead, eyes blue and vivacious. 
Her very small mouth was already just a little dis¬ 
dainful in expression : she had the Austrian under- 
lip more pronounced than any member of her illus¬ 
trious House. Nothing can describe the brilliancy 
of her complexion, the roses and lilies were deftly 
mingled. Her hair of a blond cendr 6 had only a 
touch of powder. The poise of her head, her 
majestic figure, the elegance and grace of her whole 
person were as these are to-day. . . . 

There were others who did not regard Marie-An- 
temette as remarkably beautiful, but if opinions differed 
oo this point, for beauty has no rigid standard, all were 
Mffloous in praising her grace. “No other woman in 
Euope," writes Lady Younghusband, “ bowed or walked 
25 Marie-Antoinette did, from the cradle to the scaffold/* 
The Dauphin, Marie-Antoinette's boy husband, seems 
*0 have been far more interested in shooting than in 
ma/ung love. He was frankly bored by the wedding 
Unities. He was not even moved by the final ceremony, 
uat barbarous survival of the customs of the Middle 
Ages M toucher? “After all,” adds Lady Younghusband 
j iy ny of explanation, “ he was only a half-educated 
; ad backward boy, as he proved by inscribing in his 
i prnaj the one word ‘ nothing *—a reference to his hav- 
; been kept from his favourite pursuit, i.e., shooting.” 
i H;$ rather heavy and hobbledehoy manner is forcibly 
. j contrasted with the grace and beauty of his bride in the 
: It; Wing passage:— 

Covered with jewels and orders, and encumbered 
by the splendid full dress of the Saint-Esprit—a kind 
o: cloth of gold — the bridegroom of fifteen, who 
always held himself badly and had an unfortunate 
Bourbon tendency to shuffle his feet, walked even 
*°r5e than usual—probably oppressed by the occa- 
,i0a a °d his own shyness, and the difficulty he ex- 
fenced in recognising faces at a distance, owing 
•° bis short sight. Beside him, with her hand in his, 
to\ed the bride — “she glided rather than walked ” 
an cve-witness—in her white brocade dress, her 
iJr bair only touched with powder, the colour coming 
a,, d 8°‘ n £ »n her cheeks, her charming smiles re- 
'P^nding to the profound bows and courtesies of her 
' Ulure subjects. 

1 

wie-Antomette presented an example of “ the abrupt 
^itjoo from schoolroom to a 

C 7^’ r * D S i hut at that period, as was to be expected, 

^ c Id rather than the wife predominated. We need 
* 1 * e Lad y Younghusband too seriously when 
* us Marie-Antoinette would not “ let anyone 

w far the stout, clumsy boy to whom she was 

^ diu * a$ ( ^ )c ^ n 8 her youthful dreams of a paladin/* 

" 1 ^ho has scarcely entered her teens does not 


suffer from love’s disillusionment any more than a young 
poet in his first volume of verse. The horror and the 
anguish came after in full measure—more than full 
measure—but she was merry in the nursery. She had, 
moreover, a keen sense of humour, otherwise she would 
not have observed, concerning a waistcoat she was work¬ 
ing for the King that “ she hoped that by the grace of 
Heaven this garment might be ready in about twenty 
years* time.” 

Louis XV is said to have spoilt the Dauphine but he 
was not very generous in allowing her to ride an igno¬ 
minious donkey. “ This compromise,” writes Comte de 
Mercy-Argenteau, “ in no way displeasing the Dauphine, 
orders were given to search everywhere for very gentle 
and tranquil donkeys, and H.R.H. proceeded into the 
forest, attended by the ladies of her suite, on mounts 
entailing no sort of danger/’ Even tranquil donkeys 
apparently are capable of giving trouble, for on one 
occasion Marie-Antoinette's saddle slipped, and she ex¬ 
claimed : “ Go and ask Madame de Noailles what is the 
etiquette when a Queen of France falls off a donkey!” 
Someone has said that the gods laugh at human destiny. 
They must have laughed then, preparatory to preparing 
one of the most crushing and pitiable of tragedies. 


Lady Paget’s Reminiscences 

Scenes and Memories . By Walburga Lady Paget. With 
Portrait. (Smith, Elder and Co. 7s. 6d. net.) 

THE charm and dignity, the quiet pleasure and beauty, 
and the serene sense of duty which belonged to the 
fifties and sixties of the last century have never been 
so clearly placed before the present generation as in the 
graceful, reticent, yet romantic pages of Lady Paget’s 
volume. Her lucid recollections carry us back to 1840, 
when as a child she passed some years in the ancient 
castle of Henry the Fowler, Emperor of Germany, or 
in one or olher of the fine old houses that formed part 
of the vast estates of her accomplished father and mother 
or their near relations—all august personages of a period 
far more aristocratic than our own. Then were men and 
women endowed with sentiments apparently far more 
exalted than ours, and circumstances of difficulty were 
met by a simple faith in the guidance of the universe 
which we have utterly lost. Such a book as this, written 
by the once child-in-waiting to the child Crown Princess 
of England, on her marriage into the German royal 
family, is curiously reminiscent of youth, of hope, of 
the sweet o’ the year—spiritual as well as mental. 

That one agrees with Lady Paget's deductions from 
her experiences is, of course, impossible; the point of 
view does not admit of such an attempt. But that is 
unnecessary; there remains for all readers a delightfully 
written record of many things—of the severe training 
of an aristocrat’s child in the Prussia of the ’forties, of 
Court and Society affairs in Berlin in the 'fifties, of the 
youth' of fhe Empress Frederick and her marriage, of 
Copenhagen in the ’sixties* of Portugal, of Florence 
when that city was capital, of Rome in the ’seventies. 
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and of old Vienna before her transformation. All these 
reminiscences are compact of acute observation, and re¬ 
present a true picture of the world which Lady Paget 
has known very well, and with which she has never 
been the least bit bored or out of humour. Beauty has 
always been beauty to her, and its essences still float 
across many of these delightful pages, which recall with 
so much charm the grace of other days. 

For example, “when Florence was the capital,” and 
Lady Paget’s husband was appointed Minister there, 
the delight of the elder world of Italy mixed with a touch 
of modern luxury and heightened by the surprises of war 
produced no small effect upon her sensitive mind. From 
1868, for two years, life was careless, full of charm, art 
and pleasure. Here is one of the author’s fully drawn 
pictures of the period: — 

We had taken for the summer a beautiful old villa 
situated on the last spurs of Monte Albano, about 
twelve miles south of Florence. Built by Grand 
Duke Francis, in obedience to a caprice of Bianca 
Capello, it was said that from its balconies the 
Cardinal Ferdinand di Medici watched for the 
messenger coming from Poggio Accaiano in the valley 
below, where Bianca and her husband were lying sick 
unto death, after eating of the cherry-tart which either 
Bianca or the Cardinal had poisoned. 

As soon as Ferdinand became Grand Duke, he married 
a granddaughter of Catherine de Medicis, and lived in 
the earthly paradise which Lady Paget goes on to 
picture for us in her full and lively style. To the south 
lay the silver line of the Mediterranean, the Siennese 
hills: the mysterious plains and marshes of Maremma 
were closed by the cloud-capped Monte Amiata. One 
wonderful night the author tells: — 

A large golden full moon hung over the Val d’Arno 
as we sat with our guests on the spacious loggia, 
enjoying the sea-breeze which always rises at ten 
o’clock after a stifling day. Someone was strumming 
Italian airs on a piano, and several of our friends 
strayed down the wide stone stairs on to the green 
lawn which surrounded the great castellated palace on 
all sides. Suddenly the music lapsed into a valse, 
and two or three couples whirled over the grass. The 
diamonds glinted in the moonlight on the ladies’ 
hair, and the large pearls shone on their necks; the 
warm scent of aromatic herbs, brushed by their flow¬ 
ing dresses, was wafted up to us; and over all lay 
the indescribable witchery of an Italian summer night. 

A telegram was brought to my husband: “War de¬ 
clared between France and Prussia.” 

Such pictures fill these alluring pages. A gay, mys¬ 
terious Conder painting is suddenly over-shadowed by 
the tragedy of Sedan or an amusing intrigue of social 
butterflies is broken on the wheel that the most im¬ 
portant diplomats in Europe have set a-flying. The 
personages that are carefully sketched on these pages 
form a gallery of the greatest interest, of European im¬ 
portance, and of personal charm. But above all, or 
under all, one learns to know the strong and beautiful 


personality of Walburga Lady Paget herself. Her 
exquisite portrait forms the decorative frontispiece of the 
book, but it is within the pages that, unintentionally and 
with the most delicate touch, she permits us the inestim¬ 
able honour of her close personal acquaintance. 


The Childhood of Art 

The Childhood of Art, or the Ascent of Man . By H. G. 
Spearing, M.A. Illustrated. (Kegan Paul and Co. 
2is. net.) 

Mr. SPEARING may be congratulated on having pro¬ 
duced an interesting book on a fine subject, and one 
which has the advantage of being to a large extent new. 
In the older books on anthropology but little attention 
was paid to primitive art. During the last thirty years, 
digging, not only on the sites of ruined cities, but in 
the caves and the sun-warmed shelters at the foot of 
cliffs where primitive men made their abodes, has been 
carried on with greatly increased vigour, more especially 
in France and Spain, and the result is that on all sides 
our knowledge of the Childhood of Art has been im¬ 
mensely extended. The knowledge thus gained is well 
epitomised in Mr. Spearing’s book, and brought to his 
readers’ eyes by means of nearly five hundred photo¬ 
graphic illustrations of early sculptures and designs. 
Mr. Spearing is at times diffuse and at times wearisomely 
and wrongheadedly didactic. He thinks that art has 
again and again been injured by its exponents being 
obliged to work for wealthy and cruel patrons, and he 
insists on this with a pertinacity which not infrequently 
loses hold of historical perspective. This notwithstand¬ 
ing, he has brought into a single volume a connected 
and most interesting account of the art of the Slone 
Age in Europe, and of the early artistic developments in 
Egypt, Chaldea, Crete, and Greece; and to have done 
this with so much success is no small feat. 

While the mammoth inhabited Europe, or, at any 
rate, while the ivory from his tusks provid 
primitive carvers with a fine material, there bv 
cave-men who, if the time measurements of Greek 
art progress could be transferred to those days, were 
within less than a century of being great sculptors. r 
1896 an ivory torso of a woman was found at Brassem 
pouy, which entitles us to say at least as much as this 
and the drawings of bisons and stags on the roof 0 
cave at Altamira in Spain, and the wolf drawn ant 
coloured in one at Font de Gaume, display skill far u 
advance of the designs on early Greek vases. Then 
are fine problems in connection with these early ar 
products. An overwhelming majority of them are 0 
animals and of animals good to eat; the few sculptm* 
human figures are all of women; the inference is 
primitive man was led to art through magic, belie' -0( 
that possession of the semblance would aid him 1 
obtaining the reality. It is conjectured, again, that ai 
began with the recognition that a stone had some distal 
accidental resemblance to an animal; next the hk el ^j 
would be improved by patient handwork; finally 
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craftsman was content to start with a merely shapeless 
f block. Or once more we may theorise on how primitive 
art was conditioned by its materials, decaying grievously 
when ivory was no longer available, and adopting dif- 
I ferent methods for cave chisellings and drawings accord¬ 
ing to the geological formation and the tools and paints 
which had been devised. All these problems are dis- 
cussed by Mr. Spearing with excellent good sense. 

Palaeolithic man was not much helped by art in the 
struggle for existence. Perhaps the artistic tribes were 
swept away altogether; perhaps they abandoned hunt¬ 
ing, took to a pastoral or agricultural life, and, having no 
mere need for the magic help of art in seeking their' 
tood, gave it up altogether. Whatever the explanation, 
there being for the time no more European art for him 
to describe, Mr Spearing is obliged to trek to Egypt. 
Here he begins with pottery of that earliest kind which 
. j States by incised lines the patterns of basket-work. 

\ Soon he is immersed in the theories about pre-dynastic 
! Eftpt, which at present lead to no clear outlet. On 
I & whole, he is not very happy in his treatment of 
Egyptian art. Much of it arouses in him an indignation 
which finds vent in a description such as this .* — 


Museum”! In a note at the end of the book there 
is a half-apology for this foolishly indiscriminate censure, 
which, nevertheless, must be debited against Mr. Spear- 
ing's account in any estimate of his trustworthiness as 
an artistic guide. Of Sir Arthur Evans’s discoveries in 
Crete he writes at some length, giving as usual a praise¬ 
worthy number of illustrations, one of them of an ivory 
figure of an athlete intended to be suspended over a 
bull, as if he were vaulting over it, possessing extra¬ 
ordinary grace. Mr. Spearing’s last two sections deal 
with Greek sculpture and painting, and, like the rest of 
his book, are brought well up to date. It is good to 
have this survey of Greek art within the same covers as 
the earlier sections, if only for the interest of comparing 
the illustrations, but it is about the artists of the caves 
and cliffs of France and Spain that Mr. Spearing writes 
with most freshness and authority, and it is especially 
for its earlier chapters that his book should be read. 


The captives have been beheaded, the long-necked 
lions have been lassoed, the powerful bull has broken 
down the walls of the abandoned cities, and the cow- 
laced goddess Hathor regards the scene of slaughter 
and destruction with the same complacency with 
which the gods of most nations regard those crimes 
that tend to bring increased revenues to the temples 

*; j and the priests. 

•• • 

Tta spirit of a demon,” we are told, “ had entered 
I ®o and taken possession of the strong and youthful 
| of Egyptian art,” and Mr. Spearing is ill at ease until 
! to the small series of noble statues produced 
i tte fourth dynasty, as to which he hazards the 
. ^jecture that “ it may some day be proved that they 
1 ^P&rtiy the products of ideas evolved previously by 
^tad nations dwelling in forgotten lands.” In the 

• °f evidence, such a surmise is not very helpful, 

" 13 at least supported by the absence of any 

^pment from this brilliant period, Egyptian art 
' k< L coking back into mere lifeless convention. 

* "<rd$ the Chaldees Mr. Spearing shows himself 
®ore amiable. The pottery of the first city of 

^ i'decorated with patterns evolved by the grotesque 
of features in living models at one time much 
naturally represented. There are aesthetic anti- J 
regard such grotesque elongations with 
p hatred, but Mr. Spearing is very patient of them. 

L'o ^ Victory ” of Naram-Sin, who I 

^ Susa somewhere about B.C. 2600, as one of 
g of all known monuments previous to those of 
*** is almost equally enthusiastic over 
7 sktoes and bronzes found at Lagash or 
.j- ^Pngto the rime of Gudea. In contrast to 
2 7 turns aside from Assyrian art with 

^7 7 er ^ DCe to “those harsh and brutal sculp- 
n]Cfi G0W disfigure the walls of the British 


I Jacobitism and Women’s Suffrage 

The Memoir of Sir Horace Mann. By I. Giberne Sieve- 
king. Illustrated. (Kegan Paul and Co. 10s. net.) 

The principal impression made after a careful perusal of 
this volume is that the object of the author is the glori¬ 
fication of the cause of the Pretenders, to which is given 
as an accompaniment the vilification of the memory of 
the early Hanoverian kings. This object is hardly 
appropriate to a book whioh bears such a title 
as the present one, for Sir Horace Mann devoted 
the whole of his life to frustrating the machinations of 
the exiled Stuarts. But, despite the title, the only hero 
of the volume is the Young Pretender, whereas the 
English envoy at Florence is one of the villains of the 
story narrated by Mr. Sieveking. If, however, Jacobitism 
is the principal inspiration of the author. Woman Suffra¬ 
gism is one of the minor ones. This subject would ap¬ 
pear to be even further removed from the title of the 
volume than the vices of the Georges; yet the 
reader learns in the course of the narrative that “ It is 
useless striving against the women’s just movement of 
J to-day. It has always been useless striving against the 

! divine impetus of any cause.Women are expected 

to pay taxes made by a Government in which they them¬ 
selves have no share, no representation.” The para¬ 
graph from which these extracts are taken, as well as the 
succeeding ones, deals with the American War of Inde¬ 
pendence, also not very germane to a memoir of Sir 
Horace Mann, who never had any American interests. 
The excursion might, however, perhaps be excused if its 
history were accurate. Of this the following sentence 
is a sample: “ One has only to look at the Stamp Act, 
whereby Americans were not allowed to use their own 
paper for their agreements and law deeds, but must per¬ 
force, unasked and unconsulted, have stamped paper 
sent from England at their own expense.” 

Of the author’s attitude towards the House of 
Hanover and his method of expression, the 
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following is a fair sample. It is to be 
found in the course of a long discourse on the 
nature of scrofula, tacked on to the announcement that 
the Young Pretender was accustomed to touch for the 
King's Evil—Mr. Sieveking apparently has faith in the 
touching for the Evil—but that the Georges never dared 
attempt such manifestations of divine right. “ Here is 
the reason that no more faith-healing took place during 
the corrupt reigns of the Georges. No spiritual plant 
could live in such a coarse, corrupt, materialistic atmo¬ 
sphere—an atmosphere chock full of nauseous, insanitary 
spiritual gases, produced by an age in which there was 
an utter lack of spiritual drainage of any kind wEatever." 

Jacobitism, vilification of the Georges, Woman’s Suff¬ 
rage, the American Revolution, and scrofula do not by 
any means exhaust the list of subjects which Mr. Sieve- 
king considers appropriate to a memoir of Sir Horace 
Mann. Readers are also instructed in Sir Donald 
Currie's views on recruiting for the navy, and the private 
conversation of “two dignitaries of the Church of Eng¬ 
land in regard to a priest who, though doing splendid 
rescue work among his people, they could not—and did 
not want to—understand." On one page there is a dis¬ 
quisition on the Italian coinage; on another we get a 
fragment of autobiography, wherein we are introduced to 
a Scotswoman who at the age of sixteen settled in 
France, and thirty years later, when the author met her, 
had forgotten some words of her native language. This 
* woman was presumably then about forty-six, but with 
the looseness of expression not rare in this book, she is 
described as an old woman “ wrinkled, withered, and 
poor, and alone." Other subjects, very far removed from 
Sir Horace Mann, which are treated of in the volume, 
are the French galleys, and the risk of premature burial 
in England to-day. From the foregoing it will be seen 
that the author has a tendency to wander off, with or 
without excuse, into frequent by-paths. Thus it will also 
be seen that if the volume were curtailed by fifty per 
cent or more, Sir Horace Mann would not be affected. 

To turn to the subject of the book itself, in which we 
shall include that of Prince Charles Edward: to illustrate 
Mr. Sieveking s attitude towards his real hero and his 
principal villain we cannot do better than quote his com¬ 
parison between tEem. “ We see him (George I) reeling 
about on Sundays, or, sleepily drunken, steeping himself 
iji unnameable depravity. He was all this and more. 
He was a black-letter villain—yet England chose him, 
apparently . . . instead of the other knight in shining 
armour, who tried to catch her eye and failed. The one 
was a drunkard when all the world smiled on him; the 
other, only when it frowned at and pariahed him." 
Again, King George was “the man who never had a 
clean mental shirt on his worthless personality; the man 
who had never construed the most elementary sentence 
in the grammar of Virtue. . . . There never had been 
a time when such swinish immorality was regnant as in 
Hanoverian reigns, and of these notably that of George 
III. His was essentially of the gutter type." 

Of Sir Horace Mann himself but little is said, and of 
that little a very slight proportion is new. What does 


appear is, however, disfigured by many inaccuracies. 
For instance, the Ponte Vecchio at Florence is desig¬ 
nated the Porte Vecchio ; to a portrait of Cardinal Stuart 
is appended the name of “ Charles Stuart, brother to 
Charles Edward” ; Sir John Laughton is quoted as “ Pro¬ 
fessor Knox Laughton” ; Leghorn is written Leghome; 
Monte di Pieta appears as Monte di Preta; the English 
College is called the English Convent. Strange words 
such as “ crucialist ” and “ pariahed " (already quoted) 
are used. Moreover, the amount of trivial repetition, es¬ 
pecially in the earlier pages of the book, is most irritat¬ 
ing. Finally, is the following statement literally coned? 
“ In 1765 the difficulties of the English envoy at Florence 
were materially increased by the duty of humouring the 
prejudices of the numbers of English and Americans whc 
visited that city." 


Shorter Reviews 

The Dictionary of Entomology . By N. K. Jardine, 

F.E.S. (West, Newman and Co. 6s. net.) 

HE science of entomology is full of interest, and 
reveals wonders to the assiduous student that are 
little dreamt of in the philosophy of most of us. The 
study of this branch of natural history has made con¬ 
siderable advances of recent years, especially with regard 
to the infinitely little; but perhaps the most curious, if 
not the most remarkable, results of present-day reseaich 
are to be found in the observations of the veteran French 
naturalist, M. Fabre, the “Insects' Homer.” He ha^ 
conclusively proved, if it needed proving, the falsity 0 
Herrick's line— 

| Like will to like; each creature loves his kind— 

| which certainly will never be admitted by those 
acquainted with the economy of the insect world * 
Dean Swift so wittily tells us— 

So, naturalists observe, a flea 
Hath smaller fleas that on him prey; 

And those have smaller still to bite 'em, 

And so proceed ad infinitum. 

Mr. Jardine’s handy volume will prove most useful t 
students of entomology. It contains some three thousan 
words, with their derivations, thus elucidating 
meanings. The author claims that his work is the £ 
attempt to compile the intricate technicalities of t 
science, and he has admirably succeeded in his P ur P°* 


Penrose's Pictorial Annual, The Process 1 car 

1912-3. Vol. 18. Edited by William • 
(Percy Lund, Humphreys and Co. 5 s * net * 

The illustrations of “ Penrose's Pictorial Annual 
the last few years have been so fine—in fact, man) 
them were well worth a frame—that it may be as ttf 
goes on we expect too much in the way of piotor 
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representation, and for that reason cannot be quite as 
enthusiastic as we should like to be with regard to the 
present production. At all events, the choice of 
subjects this year is not such as to make so 
decided an appeal to the ordinary reader as those of 
previous years. Taken separately, many are very 
beautiful, both in colour and design, but looked at as a i 
whole they certainly do not call forth the usual admira¬ 
tion The articles, on the other hand, quite equal their 
usual standard, and will be greatly appreciated by all 
interested in process work. 


The subject, so little known, but well worth studying, 
finds an excellent introduction in this book. 

Sharers of the Cross. By Amy Debenham. (The 
S.P.C.K. 2S .) 

These plain and simple devotional readings for the 
sick will be found useful for Church workers and others. 
They were originally written for soldiers and sailors. 

Joy in Suffering. By C. B. Mayne. (The S.P.C.K. is.) 

IF we disregard the fallible postulate that sin is the cause 
of all pain, disease, and suffering, there are many helpful 
thoughts for sufferers in this little book. 


The Stage Year Book, 1913. Edited by L. Carson. ( The 
Stage Offices, is. net.) 

"The Stage Year Book ” can always be assured of 
having two appreciative publics^-those who for their 
ovn amusement and instruction take an interest in every¬ 
one and everything appertaining to the stage, and those 
whose livelihood is concerned in one way or another 
with the theatre. The former will find themselves well 
o&red foT by the various articles, among which we 
would especially mention “ Drama of the Year,” by Mr. 
E A. Baugban, and the excellent reproductions of 
scenes from several recent plays. Those who are more 
directly connected with the stage itself will find informa- 
‘ on on all topics useful to them towards the end of the 
000k, where everything is tabulated and well arranged 
to facilitate easy reference. 


The Pilgrimage of the Cross. Adapted from an old 
French Allegory by Halue Kallick. (The S.P.C.K. 
is. 6d.) 

WE have here an illustrated and charming adaptation 
from an old French aDegory of a kind of “Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” by Mrs. Eustace Miles. 

St. Theresa. By Canon James M. Wilson, D.D. (The 
S.P.C.K. 6d.) 

Three excellent lectures on St Theresa, as ascetic and 
visionary, but a great woman and reformer, delivered 
last Advent in the Lady Chapel of Worcester Cathedral. 

The Truth of Christianity. By Lieut-Col. W. H. Tur- 
ton, D.S.O. (Wells, Gardner and Co. 2s. 6d. net.) 

THIS is the eighth edition of a book already widely 
known. It is a fairly good defence of Natural Religion 
and Historic Christiantiy, on the usual lines. 


: htJte Press and Out Again. By R. P. Gossop and Chas. 
Pears. (The St. Catherine Press, 34, Norfolk 
Street, Strand. 6d. net.) 

j ^ lts illustrations, this little book serves to 
; qjuk a pleasant and amusing half-hour. At the 
a * e time it is more than merely amusing, as it gives, 
21 Staple language, relieved by many comical 'touches, 
^process of printing and illustrating a book from start 
•3 Roish. It seems to have been written for children, 
2 * 5 ®norous, kindly, explanatory mood, with an irre- 
sketch here and there* but it will certainly 
to all who take an interest in the mechanical 
,e dmical side of book-producing. 


Shorter Theological Notices 

'instructions on the Creed. By the Rev. J. R. 
M.A. (Skeffington and Son. 3s. 6d. net.) 

5 * vo ^ ume °f sermons on the Apostles’ 

,• *7 ^ 00e w h° accepts the historic faith, apart from 
^structive incursions of modem criticism. Hence 
caching is reverent, devotional, and spiritual. 


C* 

iJi °f Ct ° T gian Church History. By Archdeacon 
^ LKG - D.D. (The S.P.C.K. as. 6d.) 

Opj bof very interesting monograph on the history 
-• urch m Geonria. in Pnccvan TrimQ-flaticasia. 


As 



Issues of the Incarnation. By W. E. Chadwick, D.D. 
(George Allen and Co. 2s. 6d. net.) 

A VOLUME of thoughtful sermons illustrating the rela¬ 
tion of Christian doctrine to the practical Christian life. 

The Christian Scheme and Human Needs. By Canon 
C. A. Houghton. (Skeffington and Son. 2s. net.) 

A SERIES of short practical addresses especially suited 
to the needs of a rural congregation. 

What , then , is the Gospel? By the Rev. J. H. B. Mace. 
M.A. (A. R. Mowbray and Co. 2s. 6d. net.) 

THIS book might better have been called " The Gospel 
according to St. Paul,” for it is a really excellent thesis 
on St. Paul’s attitude towards the Gospel story and doc¬ 
trine as evidenced in the risen living Christ, and illumi¬ 
nating the life of the Christian. 

Echoes . Bv the Rev. J. M. Gatrill. (Skeffington and 
Son. 3s. 6d. net.) 

A VOLUME of original and interesting sermons, written 
with a plain directness likely to command attention. 

The Present and the Future Christ. By the Rev. 
F. R. M. Hitchcock, D.D. (The S.P.C.K. 2s. 6d.) 

THESE very good devotional readings are, as the author 
tells us, practically a spiritual commentary upon the 
Fourth Gospel. They are also cultured and intellectual 
studies in Christology. 
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Fiction 

Windfrint Virgin. By Wilkinson Sherren, (W. J. 
Ham-Smith. 6s.) 

W E find it hard to forgive the author of 
this book for his last two chapters; 
so fine a story deserved a different, better 
end Wentworth Williams, a man of fairly good 
means and abilities, established the “ Friend-in-Need 
Buraau” in order to make occupation for himself, and 
his sister sent Windfrint Virgin—with whom we fall in 
love as soon as we meet her—up to London to act as 
Wentworth’s secretary. Then Timothy Squebb entered 
the offices of the "Bureau” and met Windfrint, after 
which Wentworth left Windfrint in charge of the office 
and went off to discover whether he could give up the 
romance of life’s possibilities for the sober reality of 
marriage. At this point the texture of the story 
changes, for Windfrint becomes engaged to Squebb, 
when Wentworth discovers that he really wants to marry 
her, and sets to work to win her back by fair means; 
in spite of certain weaknesses in his character, he is 
scrupulously honourable. Here the author sets a very 
pretty problem in an engaging, attractive style, which 
makes commonplaces interesting, and the story as a 
whole unusually fresh and fascinating—we accord it un¬ 
qualified approval up to the last few pages. These sug¬ 
gest that Mr. Sherren shirked the task of solving the 
problem, or rather, solved it in the easiest way for a 
novelist instead of the way in which life would have 
forced his actors. The final page leaves us with a sense 
of disappointment. In spite of this, readers will find the 
book sufficiently arresting and unusual to justify perusal, 
and we can recommend all but those last two chapters 
as an excellent story. 


Erica . By Mrs. Henry de la Pasture. (Smith, Elder 
and Co. 6s.) 

THE picture of Erica with which Lady Clifford presents 
us is not a very attractive one; cold and self-centred, 
Erica marries Tom Garry, to whom principle matters 
more than all else in life, and the resulting clash of tem¬ 
peraments does not display Erica in a favourable light. 
There is little that is lovable about her, except her 
beauty; the wakening of the instinct of motherhood in 
her is only instinctive after all—the woman herself remains 
cold and selfish as ever, quite unchanged in all things 
save the protective feeling towards her child. Tom Garry, 
though he is merely Erica's husband as far as the book 
is concerned, is worth twenty of his wife, and attracts 
us almost from the first page on which we meet him. 
Yet, in spite of Erica’s lack of charm—in print—we find 
in this one of the most delicate, skilful, and engrossing 
studies Lady Clifford has produced. It is a very fine 
achievement, an exceptional piece of work; even such 
minor characters as Mrs. Bence, the old lady whose wit 
was greater than her sense of proportion, is a perfect 
picture gracefully drawn, though she entertains us only 
through half a chapter; the study of Lady Clow, Erica’s 
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mother, is another work of art. The author achieves her 
results by implications of which two lines are worth more 
than half a page of flat statement, and we get real, living 
people ; we know and realise them, and part with them ** 
regretfully at the story’s end. If the sequel concerning 
Erica and her son, which is promised us on the last page 
of the story, proves equal to this book, then we look to 
Lady Clifford for yet another exceptionally fine novel 


A Knight of Spain . By Marjorie Bowen. (Methuen and 
Co. 6s.) 

It is a very inspiriting romance Miss Marjorie Bowen 
weaves around the figures of Philip II of Spain and his 
half-brother, Don Juan. As is the case with many his¬ 
torical novels, several notable interviews are given. In 
the present instance, as the story proceeds, the author 
warms to her subject, with the result that the interviews 
towards the end of the book are better described than 
those at the beginning. It may be that the last, dealing : 
as they do, with the meetings of warriors and statesmen 
appeal more to Miss Bowen than the love scenes. At 
any rate, they are more lingeringly dealt with: there is 
no trace of hurry here as there is when Juan is in the 
presence of one or other of the ladies who in turn have 
charge of his heart This haste gives the only unreal 
impression in the book, and it seems as if Juan, fas¬ 
cinating, brave and courteous as he was, must have been 
something of a magician to inspire three ladies to de¬ 
clare, at different times, their deep and abiding love for 
him after a few minutes’ interview. The pathetic figure 
of the Infant Carlos plays his tragic part in this drama 
of intrigue and jealousy, and, insignificant and puny as 
he appears beside the dominating personalities of Philip ; 
and his advisers, Juan yet lives to realise the terrible 
truth of the boy’s warning that the king would only use*, 
him so long as it served his purpose, and would ther, 
leave him untended and desolate. How this is brougni 
about is told wifh force and pathos, and forms a fitting. 
ending to an interesting and vividly written story. 


The Common Problem . By Rachel King. (Lynwooc 
and Co. 6s.) 


The beginning of this book was very interesting, aD ‘ 
gave promise that the reader might be entertained , 
the unfolding of personalities worth writing about; b° 
half-way through the story it is perfectly obvious tba 
the modem unheroic heroes and heroines are to be 
prominent figures on the canvas. This is to be regrettec 
as there are various indications that the author coul , 1 


she chose, portray very different characters. There ar 
one or two jolly scenes in artists’ studios, and Aunt An** 
the chum and confidant of everyone, would be 
charming if she would remain true to her origin 
opinions and not drift into silly talk about reincarnate 
To obtain a conventional conclusion, a man and c 
are hurried to their death, and thus draws to an en ^ 
story which might have been made very much bet 
than it is. 
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The Trainer's Treasure . By Nat Gould. (John Long. 

1$. net.) 

THE trainer s treasure is one of those sparkling bright¬ 
eyed little damsels who always have a kind word and a 
cheery smile for everyone they meet. In this case Nellie 
is also an accomplished horsewoman, cantering round 
the country on restive animals and riding down im¬ 
possible slopes. Tragedy is also within the covers of 
The Trainers Treasure/* together with one or two 
bad men, a steeplechase, and a runaway marriage. In 
the end the wicked cease from troubling; little Nellie 
ands rest with her old companion, and everyone appears 
to be satisfied, as will be the many people who still 
m eagerJy for stories from the pen of Mr. Nat Gould. 


Stephen Ormond. By F. Dickberry. (John Long. 6s.) 

The reader is led to expect great things from this novel 
'} the laudatory announcement on the paper cover; 

* have been wondering, after reading the book, 
whether the cover became transposed from some other 
olame by mistake. The author has simply told his 
tory in a plain and not particularly interesting manner, 
^ ^though occasionally he holds our attention by 
*ntences that show his thoughtful consideration of cer- 
a pressing problems of the day, we found no trace 

• the “scintillating wit ” that was promised. In the 
: ^tter of style and composition he is far from impec- 
-ible Possibly we should see more promise in Mr. 
3 ;dcberrys work had we been left to form an opinion 
•»ithout the preliminary paean of praise; as it is, we 
•fcltbe bruises of the fall. 


The Theatre 

The Headmaster ” at the Playhouse 

rdERE are humour and grace and charm 
*ad satire and plenty of farcical situations 
Maude’s new production, and laughter 
^ all the way. Mr. Coleby and Mr. Knob- 
ttU their amusing play a new comedy. 

‘ e w ou)d rather speak of it as a delightful farce, with 
pleasant sentiment The name of Sanctuary 
doctor divinity who is head of a big public school 
to farce, as do many entertaining incidents 
^Wit this play, which will, we think, long remain 
of Mr. Maude’s most popular victories. “ The Head- 
does a little more than deserve success, Sem- 
f^us, he commands it. And Dr. Sanctuary commands 
- school and his masters, his prefects and his agreeable 
r ! 5 ’ ^ough he is drawn in the spirit of caricature 

; athcr tha * in the similitude of the " Heads ” one has 

toom. 

a ^ Carchester he is great, but, once outside his peda¬ 
te world, he loses his wits, his superb humbug leaves 
u * n ' he falls into disasters which his youngest pupil 
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( or either of His delicious daughters would have avoided 
without a moment’s trouble. But, then, Mr. Maude is 
the doctor, and the authors have provided him with the 
sort of part he revels in, and that is enough for us. 
After twenty years of Carchester College and simplicity, 
he desires the bishopric of Rutland. The mother of one 
of his masters, the Hon. Mrs. Grantley (Miss Frances 
Ivor) is the sister of a peer who can manage this affair. 
The doctor, in talking about the marriage of young 
Grantley to his daughter, finds himself accepted by the 
lady, who appears to arrange bishoprics, as her second 
husband. The rest of the play is devoted to getting out 
of this muddle. Just how ingeniously and good- 
humouredly, just how truly and with how many pretty 
touches of sentiment and character and sharp points of 
satire, this difficult business is accomplished must be en¬ 
joyed at the Playhouse. 

Mr. Maude will see that you do that. As the devoted 
and worried father, as the upright man with half an eye 
on the flesh-pots of Rutland, as the delightful humbug 
and scholar, as the victim of the wealthy and terrible 
Mrs. Grantley, he is always spirited and charming. There 
are one or two difficult scenes in which he is tempted 
to be too farcical, too restless and inclined to force the 
pace, but in the general agreeable character of the whole 
play these moments are of small import. As the doctor's 
eldest daughter, Portia, Miss Maude is seen to the 
greatest possible advantage. I cannot recall another 
part in which her delicate personality has been permitted 
such full expression. Her scenes with her father, over 
whom she exercises a gentle sway, and with her lover, 
and, in fact, at every point of the play, are always acted 
in the highest tradition of graceful comedy. Seldom has 
a character been so completely realised on the stage. 
Miss Ivor plays the imposing widow with great authority 
and skill, and as her stupid, and eventually acid, son 
Mr. Arthur Curtis gives an amusing character-study. 
All the personages of the play are, in fact, more real 
than the comedy itself. Mr. John Harwood’s Munton, 
the school sergeant, is a very genuine drawing from 
life, perfect in every detail. Richards, the senior prefect, 
is a very spirited and attractive personage in the hands 
of Mr. Jack Hobbs, and two boys of the lower school, Jim 
Stuart (Eric Rae) and Bill Etheridge (Kendrick Hux- 
ham), are convincing and delightful. Thanks to their 
own cleverness and that of the authors, they are enabled 
to give infinite support to the play. There is nothing 
in their parts overdone, nothing set down to win our 
favour by malice aforethought. Their kind feeling when 
Portia seems likely to be harassed by a stepmother is 
adroitly sketched in and delightfully felt by the actors, 
especially by Eric Rae, who is given a momentary scene 
of pathos with Miss Maude which is at once touching, 
delicate, and realistic. 

Antigone, the doctor’s small girl, is made very lively 
by Miss Kathleen Jones, who, in a different manner from 
that of Miss Maude, is also simple, straightforward, true 
to life, sensitive to humour or pathos, and equal to every 
turn of the complex and amusing action of the play. 
The Cambridge “ Blue ” who looks after the cricket at 
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Carchester, and is the devoted young lover of Portia, is 
made lifelike and engaging by Mr. Combermere, and 
Mr. Bibby is the Dean of Carchester and no other. 

From beginning to end the play is a pleasure to watch, 
both for the acting and the skill with which it is con¬ 
structed, and the gay humour of the dialogue and situa¬ 
tions. Generally speaking, the critic’s crown of sorrow 
is remembering happier plays. But that will not be so 
with “ The Headmaster,” although there are points, made 
very funny in the present case, which have been used 
before. The fact of an elderly and unwilling person 
being accepted in marriage by an unpleasant widow, 
when he is talking of his daughter’s possible engagement 
to the lady’s unattractive son, is rooted in antiquity. The 
comic idea of boys whose names have been placed on 
a slip of paper as those who are to be confirmed, being 
confused with those about to be birched, is at least as 
old as the days of Keate. The phrase that we all make 
mistakes, even the youngest of us, recalls the fragrance 
of our youth and the far-off humour of Professor Jowett. 
But what would you? The whole play is compact of 
pleasantness, and will be enjoyed by everybody. 


“In Haarlejn There Dwelt-” 

ALTHOUGH “ The Headmaster ” is a feast in itself, Miss 
Dora Bright’s Dutch idyll, which we saw at some Sunday 
Club not long ago, is given first. In this delicate and 
touching little piece Miss Maude played the part of the 
unfortunate wife Minna with exquisite feeling. Mr. 
Dale was bold and tender as the lover* and Mr. Paton 
perfectly convincing as the husband. In playing both 
Minna and Portia Sanctuary in one evening Miss 
Margery Maude gives us two beautiful impersonations 
which place her among the most promising of our 
actresses. 

“Esther Castways” at the 
Prince of Wales’s 

Miss Marie Tempest is ever ready to conquer new 
worlds of art She shows the true touch of divine dis¬ 
content with past successes, and is quick to adapt her 
gifts to any type of character that comes her way from 
Mr. Connell’s “ Miss Moore,” even unto so complicated a 
part as Mr. Jerome K. Jerome provides for her in “ Esther 
Castways.” This person is said to have been bred 
in the poorest and most miserable circumstances, but in 
marrying her husband Philip (Mr. Arthur Wontner) she 
has arrived in the world of fashionable New York, and 
is now in what appears to be a dull and splendid set. 
But the author has provided a hundred complications 
ahead, which enable the brilliant actress to touch every 
note in the whole gamut of her personality, and thrill 
us with depths of feeling and moments of passion well 
within her powers, but not usually shown us in the parts 
she plays. There is plenty of lightness and gaiety and 
wit, too, in her Esther, so that this departure will only 
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enlarge the number of Miss Tempest’s admirers. As to 
the play, it seems to have been written for the American 
public, and adapted, more or less, to English uses. It 
is a rather fine, confused affair, with plenty of emotion, 
not too rapid action, and one big scene—in a now popular 
manner. There is the intense love interest of Esther 
towards her husband, his unfaithfulness and return; 
there is the “ getting on or getting out ” society affair in 
which Mrs. Jackson-Tillett (Miss Serjeantson) is so 
important a personage; there is the love-making of 
Philip's secretary, Virginia Grey (Miss Jerome), with 
an elusive and unimportant person, Jimmy Allinghair. 
(Mr. Hilliard); there is the rather impossible figure of 
Reuben Pierce (Mr. France), an old lover of Esther and 
a companion of Philip, whom he now means to ruin. 

Then there is the great question of children working 
in cotton mills, a sad affair which Philip and his party 
intend to stop, and which John Farrington (Mr. Graham 
Browne), a fantastic and incredible person, and his party 
determine shall go on. From the humanitarian point of 
view, I suppose we ought to be greatly interested 
in this question of child labour. It is terrible, 
of course, but I don’t believe a play at the 
Prince of Wales’s will help to reform the matter 
And then if you want to reform inhuman horrors there 
are plenty at our own gates. There is quite a number 
of plays in London just now busy about the wickedness 
and the rogues of the United States, so I suppose there 
must be money in such uncalled-for international im¬ 
pertinence—but it does not make for the advance of the 
art of the stage. But there are many other threads ot 
interest in “ Esther Castways,” and over all this vast 
tangle of ideas lies the brilliancy of Miss Tempest’s im¬ 
personation. The cast is excellent, everyone plays with 
conviction, but even without such help we fancy the 
strength and charm of Miss Tempest would carry Mr. 
Jerome’s new play to victory. 

“A Social Success” at the Palace 

Theatre 

The delectable irony which Mr. Max Beerbohm has 
written should be just the right sort of episode to enter¬ 
tain a Palace audience. The short play provides Sir 
George Alexander, Miss Cutler, Miss Barnby, Mr. Keff, 
and Mr. Lowne with a lively introduction to the music- 
hall, a world which all actors are now intent upon con¬ 
quering. Sir George plays Tommy Dixon, a young 
gentleman of fortune who has had too complete a vict ^ r 
in the great world to which he was not bom. He fees 
he is losing his individuality and his peace and leisure 
He decides upon a coup which will cut him adrift from 
many friends whom he finds too importunate. We & 
him gather his friends for the last time at his flat u 
Mayfair. He cheats them at cards, and is found 0 
Lord Amersham (Mr. Kerr) and his wife (Miss Cu 
and the Duchess of Huntingdon (Miss Barnby) ** 
shocked beyond measure, and each tells him so an 
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leaves his house in disgust. He is free at last; alone 
and relieved beyond belief, he mixes himself a whisk)' 
and Apollinaris, when an old friend, Robbins (Mr. 
Lowne) comes back to forgive him and prevent him from 
drinking what the friend supposes to be a fatal draught. 

Soon the Duchess telephones to him that she was far 
too hasty, and offers to be his for ever, A little later 
lady Amersham returns to forgive and place her 
devotion at his feet. It only remains for her husband, 
«dio has gone to his club to expose and ruin Tommy for 
ever in the eyes of society, to change his mind and return 
full of friendliness and regret. Thus in a few moments 
fos great coup proves useless and Tommy is once more 
lATthm the toils of society, and “ Come to lunch to¬ 
morrow; well, on Thursday, to dine,” is heard again on 
*il sides. The humour and satire and mockery of the 
whole thing is complete, and the rebel subdued quite 
In the hands of such excellent actors as are 
htfe grouped together, Mr. Beerbohm's play rims its 
brilliant course with admirable effect "A Social 
Success" is a clever and bitter piece of raillery, and the 
action is so brisk and convincing that the whole thing 
onnot but prove a delight even to the most bored of 
plav S 0 ** Egan Mew. 


fucius he calls “ Le Juste Milieu,” condensing the doc¬ 
trine of the great scholar: — 

Le sage ne fait pas h autrui ce qu’il n’aime pas que 
Ies autres lui fassent. Le sage agit d’apr£s sa situa¬ 
tion. II ne desire rien au dehors. S’il est riche, i! 
agit en riche. S’il est pauvre et m£pris£, il agit en 
pauvre et en homme m6pris£. S’il est un barbare^ il 
agit en barbare. S’il est dans le malheur, il agit 
comme il convient quand on est dans le malheur. Le 
sage ne va nulle part sans savoir ce qui lui suffit. 


Some New French Books 

T TNTIL quite recently, Chinese literature has been 
unknown to the majority of Occidentals ,* it is, 
•wrthelas, one of the richest existing. One fact will 
«to give an idea of its wealth. In the eighteenth 
century the Emperor Kien-Long wished to make a judi- 
^ choice from the masterpieces of his country. He 
^ ^ several erudite persons to accomplish this, and 
f . . oonsideration, these worthy sages noted down 
^ ^ 0116 hundred and sixty thousand chefs - 

^Georges Soulie is a noted French sinologist of 

“lot! translated the voluptuous 

MOr and given us a very curious biographical 
on the late Empress T'sen-hi, he has published 
p r ***** 90 la Litt6rature Chinoise ” (Mercure de 
J*** Jk 5 °c.)» which will be invaluable to those 
. t° haw a general idea of Chinese Itierature. 

SQC h a study presents is augmented by the 
Prtnlation of the History of Cathay. 

having studied the development of the Chinese 
f tl* Writln ^- aQ d explaining the influence it has had 
rf the author speaks of the “ Book 

^ ^ ^ rose >” which, though 

J?? ^ to ^he highest antiquity, were only collected 
^ ttng-fu-Uii (Confucius) in the sixth century before 
aveT** , next discusses Chinese philosophy, and 
^ * resum ^ °f the doctrine of Confucius, followed 
* rom his principal works. We quote some 
M. Soulie has taken from the work of Con- 
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This tendency towards fatalism and indifference was 
deeply rooted in the Chinese spirit, and M. Soulie 

quotes several passages, excellently translated, to illus¬ 
trate it. 

After dealing with Taoism, M. Soulie treats suc¬ 
cessively of the Chinese novel and drama, and gives us 
extracts from these two branches of literature, which 
the Chinese considered as inferior. Poetry is also 
analysed in detail. One of the most interesting chapters 
of M. Soulie’s captivating work is that devoted to 
Chinese journalism. The first newspaper appeared in 
1872, the Cken-Po, bearing as sub-title that of 
Chinese Daily News, but whose editor was a Japanese. 
However, a purely Chinese paper was published in 1897, 
the Daily Paper of China, and since that date a new 
style of writing, concise, nervous, clear and energetic, 
has gradually replaced the "obscure images, absurd 
illusions and pedantic erudition’’ of the earlier Chinese 
literature. At present the Chinese have their maga¬ 
zines, amusing papers, scientific reviews; translations of 
European novels have a great success, especially—who 
would believe it—detective stories! 

M. Georges Soulie’s work is both instructive and 
amusing, but it is to be regretted that he has not added 

an alphabetical index, which would have "been useful to 
scholars. 

Everybody has heard of Bachaumont, of the Memoirs 
of that famous gossip Mme. Doublet, and of the 
society they founded called “La Paroisae,” which so 
curiously depicts the eighteenth century, and which is 
perhaps the origin of Parisian journalism. But M. Van 
Bever has had the ingenious idea of making a selec¬ 
tion from those epigrams, repartees, and tons mots, 
which the faithful collaborators of “ La Paroisse’’ 
collected. These collaborators were all people of 
means, whose very idleness found a certain amusement 
in ferreting about town in quest of the latest scandal— 
which they afterwards carefully recorded in their annals 
for the amusement of Mme. Doublet. M. Van Bever 
has chosen only epigrams relating to the world, and 
more especially to the theatrical world, of the eighteenth 
century. He has condensed into two volumes the 
“Memoirs of Bachaumont’’ (Louis Michand. 3fr. 50c.), 
which cover nine years of Parisian life! And what a 
multitude of events political, literary, and theatrical are 
recorded in those nine years! It is most amusing read¬ 
ing, rather trivial, perhaps, and often risque; but em¬ 
bellished by a profusion of portraits and of reproductions 
of celebrated paintings. 
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Latter-Day Astrology 


T HE usual astrologers are certain observers of the 
heavenly vault who pretend that the study of the 
movements of the stars, added to knowledge of special 
and imaginary attributions possessed by them, may 
serve to guide men through life in the same way as the 
position of the stars guides mariners in navigation. 

Strange as it may appear, there still exist, in our time, 
astrological societies that publish books, reviews, and 
almanacks, and the members of which firmly believe that 
they will gain millions because they signed a contract 
during a conjunction of the Moon with Mercury, or that 
their daughter will be a marvel of loveliness because she 
was born during a conjunction of Venus with our satel¬ 
lite. Needless to say, men of science to-day refuse to 
concede the slightest importance to that kind of astro¬ 
loger. In fact, the able astronomers of Greenwich 
Observatory have often been amused when they have 
compared the predictions published by the astrological 
almanacks with the subsequent facts recorded by them¬ 
selves. And Professor Frank W. Dyson, the eminent 
director of the Observatory, places these tables at the 
disposition of all who may care to consult them, so that 
the unwary one who does not undeceive himself is only 
humbugged because he chooses to be. 

We can understand why all astronomers were astrologers 
in the times of antiquity: they were ignorant of the 
laws of Nature, and they could not resist the desire to 
connect what they saw on earth with what they beheld 
in the firmament. Later, the existence of astrology 
was indirectly favoured by the powerful prejudices that 
led to the condemnation of Galileo and the burning of 
Giordano Bruno, while they made honours to be heaped 
upon a certain Father Angelis for having published in 
Rome a book of astrology which connected comets with 
Mount Vesuvius and with the miraculous blood of San 
Genaro! And there was, besides, a more prosaic reason 

_the only one, perhaps, which still exists nowadays— 

material interest. The immortal Kepler wrote to a 
friend: "Astrology gives me the bread denied to me 
by astronomy." And that is probably why Kepler 
assigned to each planet an angel whose work it was to 
direct its movements—those planetary movements of 
which he himself had discovered the wonderful laws! 

The new astrology is quite different, as it is entirely 
based on the application of the forces of Nature, and 
has been examined lately by scientific men and discussed 
in technical papers. It has already been noticed on 
different occasions that earthquakes and volcanic erup¬ 
tions generally correspond to certain peculiar positions 
of the planets of our solar system. When the 
catastrophe of San Francisco occurred on April 19, 1907, 
the planets Mercury, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn were 
in the same quadrant of the heavenly vault, nearly in a 
straight line, the Sun occupying the centre of that quad¬ 
rant. Moreover, the Moon, on the same day, pene¬ 
trated the same region, adding its powerful gravitational 
influence to that of the five planets and the Sun. Ana¬ 
logous coincidences have been observed in similar cir¬ 


cumstances, especially at the time of the Martinique 
disaster, that of St Vincent, and the terrible earthquakes 
of India. Curiously enough, the old astrologers saw in 
planetary conjunctions the announcement, not exactly 
of seismological phenomena, but of all kinds of mis¬ 
fortunes threatening mankind. But their predictions 
were based on fantastic considerations or magic specula¬ 
tions, and were never fulfilled. For instance, in 1542, 
they announced that an approaching conjunction of two 
planets was to bring about another universal deluge, 
because those planets then occupied the constellation 
of Pisces (Fishes), a “ watery ” region. People were 
alarmed, and in Toulouse they actually built a new 
Noah’s Ark, and verily that year was long remembered 
for its drought. 

The honour of having been the first to anticipate with 
exactness the occurrence of seismological phenomena 
as a result of planetary conjunctions belongs to the mem¬ 
bers of the meteorological section of the Chilian Navy. 

A week in advance, they announced that the approach¬ 
ing conjunction of the Moon with Jupiter would produce 
a violent shock on August 16, 1906, and the disastrous 
earthquake of Valparaiso happened on that day. 

If this theory be true, if the planetary conjunctions 
really have a powerful influence, above all when there 
is a new Moon or a full Moon—because then the Earth 
is in a straight line with the Sun, the Moon, and the 
planet—dearly the effects ought to be numerous and 
varied, as it. is necessary to take into account the 
atmospheric, oceanic, and subterranean tides due to the 
supplementary attraction of the planets, as well as their 
possible consequences—storms, hurricanes, seaquakes, 
earthquakes, and volcanic eruptions. Personally, I have 
taken all the records for the last three years, and pub¬ 
lished them in different British and foreign scientific 
journals. The reader who cares to consult them will 
find all the records set forth in detail in the issues 2,392, 
2,436, 2,437, 2,438, 2,452, 2,457, and 2,475 ofthe scient,fc 
weekly paper, English Mechanic and World of 
Science , and he will be struck by the coincidence of the 
numerous seismological and disastrous phenomena occur¬ 
ring simultaneously with planetary conjunctions, above ; 
all when these are multiple. 

It should be noted that, however evident this theor) 
seems at first sight, there is an argument against it suffi¬ 
ciently serious to cause many to refuse to accept it, and 
that is, that planetary actions productive of tides are 
very slight compared with those of the Sun and the 
Moon. Newton demonstrated that this differential action 
productive of tides is directly proportional to the masses 
and inversely to the cubes of the distances—not to the 
squares, as in the law of gravitation. It is due to this 
that, although the Sun has a mass 25 million times 
greater than that of the Moon, the tidal action of our 
little satellite exercises an influence two and a half time- 
greater than that of the Sun, because the former is 4 °^ 
times nearer to us than the latter, and the cube of 4 00 v 
64 millions, which is about two and a half times greate 
than 25 millions. This law of Newton allows us to ca cu 
late the influence possessed by each planet upon the atm( 
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I spheric, oceanic, and subterranean tides. The two which 

exercise the most powerful action are Venus and Jupiter, 

and following- them in order come Mercury, Mars, Saturn, 

t’ranus, and Neptune, the last two exercising such an 

infinitesimal power that they are never taken into 

iccount in this theory. 

* 

But all these planetary tidal actions put together do 
not reach the hundredth part of that exercised by the 
Sun And here arises a difficulty. How can a cause, 
relatively so slight, produce effects so great ? The diffi¬ 
culty is only apparent To solve it, we have but to 
remember three principles of mechanics—(1) that of the 
superposition of small movements, (2) the principle of 
DAJembert which tells us that in every system in 
notion the internal actions and the reactions balance, 
and (3) the principle of Laplace, according to which all 
periodical forces produce periodic movements in the 
molecules upon which they exercise their action. Now, 
lie positions of the Sun and Moon with regard to the 
Earth are periodic, and the simultaneous conjunctions 
oi the planets are not. And it is well known that, in 
djfflamics, periodicity represents stability, while non- 
*nodic actions are inseparable from instability. Tak- 
og into account the seismic phenomena produced ex- 
taively by the Sun and Moon, according to the prin- 
ple of D’Alembert, we reach, thanks to the law of 
iplace, a kind of equilibrium of adaptation. It is as I 
w bad a huge and very sensitive balance with a 
thousand pounds in each scale. It would be quite suffi- I 
cKnt to throw a few grains into one of the scales to ] 
^stroy the equilibrium. The planetary conjunctions I j 
are these disturbing grains. 

The new astrology , unlike the old, will have nothing I tJ 
to do with the purely imaginary influence of the stars I o 
903 a certain individual, family, or collectivity. But, I s< 
the aid of geology, cosmology, and mechanics* it I n< 
“ : * J perhaps contribute to solve the problem, as yet un- I V 
>'h*ed, of the seismic phenomena, the definite settlement J H 
• interests the whole of the human race. I dij 

F. T. DEL Marmol. of 
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turned to Asquith and said something about “ Traitor,” 
whereupon his neighbours began and eventually suc¬ 
ceeded in pulling him down. The Speaker reminded the 
Shropshire squire that it was grossly disorderly to stand 
when he stood. Hunt immediately wanted to put a 
1 point of order—a favourite device with the disorderly 
in all parts of the House. The Speaker declined to take 
it, and eventually Hunt subsided like a glowing volcano. 

The Welsh Bill had reached the conundrum stage on 
Wednesday; Churchmen persisted in asking awkward 
questions. The Bill affirms that the Church in Wales 
“ shall cease to be established by law.” What does that 
mean? Griffith Boscawen wanted to know what were 
the attributes of establishment that the Government 
wanted to get rid of? He denied that the Church had 
been established by law. If statutes were repealed, they 
ought to be put in a schedule to the Bill. McKenna 
frankly admitted that he had found it very difficult to 
define the words “ established by law.” Brynmor Jones 
said brutally, but in gentle language, the Bill showed 
what it meant Boanerges Llewellyn Williams said it 
would be difficult and dangerous to define it. Cripps 
moved an amendment to the amendment, which then 
read thus: — 

The expression “ ceased to be established by law ” 
means cease to be subject to obligations or to possess 
or enjoy any status rights and privileges which have 
been imposed or conferred on the Church by Statute. 


At St. Stephen's Shrine 

By A Regular Devotee. 

Wednesday, 22nd inst., I was in the Lobby, 
siting to tell various fair constituents that I was 
: ' e to oblige them with tickets for the Ladies’ Gallery 
^b.'e them to hear the suffrage debates, owing to 
h-luck at the ballot, when somebody rushed out, say- 
hoadice a is up, and there is going to be a row I” 
‘ IC d into the House and stood by the Speaker’s 
Hunt wanted to know why the suffrage question 
]0 * be fully discussed , and was evidently prepared . 
lasty. The Ministerialists began to shout him j 
, r en Hunt, who knows no fear, went on to tell j 
,e Minister what he said about votes for women j 
uhonaJ disaster. I 

c *«er rose; Hunt remained on his feet This 1 
7,7} entary crime of the deepest dye~^ Hunt 
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! But the Radicals were far too wary to be tied down 
in this way, so the amendment went by the board. 

The next definition required was that of synod, and 
the old question of what is a layman. McKenna rather 
offensively reminded Robert Cecil that he only repre¬ 
sented a section of the Church of England, and could 
not accept him as a representative of the Church of 
Wales. Radicals always persist in considering him as 
High Church as his brother Hugh. I remember his in¬ 
dignant denial when he was taxed with being a member 
of the E.C.U. The definition of first-fruits and tenths 
:ame next, but all to no purpose, for the Radicals are 
ifraid to define anything. To wind up the evening, the 
government took away the power of appointing notaries 
►ublic from the Archbishop of Canterbury, and gave it 
? the Lord Chancellor. Twelve new clauses were shut 
ut, and so ended the twelfth day. 

On Thursday we had the debate on the closure resolu- 
ons for the Franchise Bill. Asquith was said to be 
xy unwell, and it could not be said he was in his best 
rm. He talked of the Franchise Bill as if it were a 
nor measure of secondary importance, but necessary 
the Government’s scheme of things. Bonar Law got 
to move his reasoned amendment, and " rattled ” the 
Prime Minister terribly. Mr. Asquith has a most ex¬ 
pressive face, and, though he tries to hide it, he shows 
when and where he is hit. The Leader of the Opposi¬ 
tion quoted a ruling of Speaker Peel’s, in which, on 
account of fundamental amendments, the character of a 
Bill had been so altered that it differed from the Bill 
which the House had approved of at the second reading. 
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By the amendments was not this Bill affected by that 
decision? The Speaker thought, with due respect, his 
predecessor had been “a little previous/' He would 
wait until the amendments had been dealt with, and then 
decide. 

This was a bombshell. The Radicals, in their haste 
and hurry, never seemed to have considered the likeli¬ 
hood of this aspect of affairs, although the Times had 
hinted at it a year ago. What did the Speaker mean? 
Did he refer to the abandonment of the “ occupier ” in 
favour of the n resident ” voter, or, sinister thought, did 
he mean the Women question ? 

Before this article appears, the problem will probably 
be settled, but it must be confessed that the Speaker 
is a first-rate master of the ceremonies; he keeps the 
interest alive. Even the Radicals began to realise that 
the allocation of time for so far-reaching and important 
a measure is absurdly short and unfair. Duke spoke of 
his twenty years' yearning to be an M.P., and how he 
was now ashamed of the proceedings of the House he 
had revered Jack Pease declined to say when a Re¬ 
distribution Bill would be brought in, and Hayes Fisher 
passionately declared that he had never listened to a 
more shifty and tricky speech. “ F. E.,” who, in the 
current Lobby slang of the moment, is an “ Anti," gave 
it to Pease for all he was worth, and reminded him that 
he had deliberately said on the second reading that 
occupancy was better than residence. 

Lloyd George got up to reply. James Craig shouted 
out: “ We shall have a little Limehouse now!” But 
there was not much spirit left in Lloyd George. “ With 
regard to redistribution, we are not going to tie a noose 
like that round our necks, and give the end to the House 
of Lords to pull.” What he meant was not quite clear, 
but his distracted followers were glad of the excuse to 
cheer. The majority dropped ominously to 65. 

On Friday we met to begin the Committee stage of 
the Bill. Clever little Goldman had put down an in¬ 
struction months ago to divide the Bill into two. It is 
clear that many people are in favour of a reform of the 
registration law who are not agreed on an alteration of 
the Franchise. In a well-prepared speech he moved 
his instruction, but it was handsomely beaten. The 
Speaker then left the chair, and the urbane but secretly 
nervous Whitley took his place. 

As a close follower of the question, I have come to 
the conclusion that the inherent weakness of the women’s 
cause lies in this: Many years ago, when the question 
was not the burning one it has since become, a number 
of amiable, good-natured members promised to vote for 
Women's Suffrage in a general way. They never 
dreamed of the difficulties that would entail; they were 
men of honour, and their word was their bond—a score 
of speeches and more than one election address mention¬ 
ing the question stared them in the face. Since then the 
women have disgusted them. They do not approve of 
militancy, hammers, window-breaking, or arson. Some 
of their wives are against it, and, in short, they are sick 
of the whole thing. After all, there are more women 
than men, and is the Empire to be ruled by petticoats ? 
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And yet they had pledged their word. To parody 
Tennyson's “ Elaine 99 1 — 

44 The shackles of an old pledge straightened them— 
Their honour rooted in dishonour stood— 

And faith unfaithful—kept them falsely true.” 

They see a way of escape now. 

The Grey amendment is to cut out the word M male” 
in front of the clause, “ Every male person,” etc This 
will clear the way for the other amendments on the 
question. They can vote for this, showing their sym¬ 
pathy with the women, and thus keeping their word, with 
the fervent hope, however, that the amendment will be 
lost. If it is not lost, none of the amendments is likely 
to be carried, and, if they are not, pledges have been 
given to restore the word “ male” again. Whatever 
happens, the Government cannot possibly carry their 
Bill, and this will mean the end of the question, at any 
rate, for the present, thank goodness! 

Lyttelton moved Grey’s amendment in a charming 
speech asking for fair-play. Harcourt made a bitter 
reply; he is “ Anti ” to his finger-tips. He, for one, 
was not inclined to show mercy to the women who had 
deliberately set fire to the wing of the house in which 
his children slept. “ The assumption that arson is a 
substitute for argument is poor proof of the judgment 
of those by whom if is made." He trounced Lloyd 
George in a way which delighted the Unionists. Hugh 
Cecil bantered Lulu. “ Oh, what a time the Cabinet 
must have been having!” Neil Primrose said he had 
been “ accused of not knowing one end of a baby from 
the other.” Austen, another “Anti” made a capital 
speech, and sympathised with Ministers who had been 
subjected to persecution and outrage. “ It got curiouser 
and curiouser,” as Alice said. 

As I sat and watched these men thrust and parry, 

I could not resist pondering on the sharp division of 
parties over this matter, and what a shuffling of cards 
it had caused. Men of great ability belonged to both 
parties, and it was interesting to watch two entirely new 
and different parties taking sides against each other. 
Early in the afternoon it was rumoured that the Govern¬ 
ment would announce at 5 p.m. that they would drop 
the Bill, but Percy Illingworth strongly denied this, and 
the debate stood adjourned. 

You can always tell when matters of moment are 
before the House by the perfunctory way the answers 
to questions are listened to, and the meagreness of the 
supplementaries. 

The House was full on Monday to hear this powerful 
Government “ climb down.” Asquith pale, but resolute, 
asked the Speaker pro forma if any of the womens 
amendments were carried would it, in his opinion, alter 
the Bill passed on second reading so materially that 
would have to be withdrawn and a fresh one brought 
forward. The Speaker said it would, and gave reasons 
in more detail than is usual in a Speaker’s ruling^ 
Asquith asked the indulgence of the House, there heir*, 
nothing before it—and yet there was everything, 1,1 
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eluding the fate of the Government—to make a state¬ 
ment 

Bonar Law, ever alert, to the momentary astonish¬ 
ment of all sides, rose to a point of interruption. Was 
the Prime Minister going to end his statement by moving 
:he adjournment of the House to enable others to 
express their views? Asquith was very tart: “As a 
rule, in my experience, a very large latitude is usually 
given to the leader of the House, I entirely agree, by 
the indulgence of the House." 

41 We must have the right of reply,” said Bonar firmly. 
“If that indulgence is not given me, I shall certainly 
conclude with a motion, though, perhaps, not the motion 
the right honourable gentleman anticipates,’* replied the 
Premier. He then gave his view and history of the 
affair. No one was more surprised than he was at the 
Speaker’s ruling. He, as a convinced Anti-Suffragist, 
welcomed the anticipated trial of strength between the 
two parties, and he was disappointed that it was not to 
come off. There was no alternative but to drop the 
£: l and at an early occasion in next .Session give 
tae to a private member’s Bill on the subject. He 
tended his own honour with warmth, and moved that 
^ or *fer be discharged and the Bill withdrawn. It 
was, perhaps, a sign of defeat that he mentioned for the 
fest time that when they brought in their next Franchise 
a Redistribution Bill would accompany it. Bonar 
Law was gentle with his fallen foe. He said he had 
" c doubt that Asquith had acted in perfect good faith, 

•ut pointed out that the newspapers had indicated what 
* oa ’d happen a year ago. 

Henderson, speaking on behalf of the Labour Benches, 
W2s ver y angry. The Irish part of the Coalition had 
obtained, or nearly obtained, what they wanted. The 
contingent were steadily getting their part, but 
-e Labour men had been “ dished/* Their share of the 
vO0 ty *** the Franchise Bill, without Redistribution, 

- 0 the revision of the Registration laws. He said none 

• hese things, but that was what he meant when he 

that the Government had fulfilled their pledge. 

• pnvate member’s Bill would not have a chance—he 
sen the lobbying going on. 

r P°'Vd George said it was not a “ helpful ” speech, 
^frwise, Lloyd George was “ garny '*—there is no 
/ rru crd for it He smiled and whispered to Harcourt 
KQen ^ onar Law deplored that we were not to witness 
^ , e urn hanging match with the Colonial Secretary. 

/ fought there was yet time to get the Bill through for 

F‘ ^ lanient ^ ct - "F. E. n made a novel suggestion : 
^^Suffragists agree upon a Bill, and pretend to be 
^ ^emment^take advantage of the Government’s 
^ as *° tlroe, and let there be a straight fight next 

^ alfour viewed with misgiving this new dodge of 

precf S private Bills. It was a grave 

^ ar< ^ c was as angry as Hender- 

• felt * ^ n ° ,n honesty of Ministers, and 
» 0 stra n* Tnac ^ mer y w ould at once be put in motion 
a P?eared C ^ danger just conceived when it 


As a sort of sop to the Labour men, the Trades Union 
No. 2 was proceeded with, whilst the women gnashed 
their teeth outside, and the average member on both 
sides thanked goodness he was out of a difficult position. 
It is true it was at a tremendous cos;, of loss of 
prestige to the Government, but at this the Unionists 
openly rejoiced, whilst the Liberals shrugged their 
shoulders and said, “ Better they than us.” It was a 
splendid thing not to have to vote for the Grey amend¬ 
ment, let alone the others which followed. When they 
were outside, they hid their smiles and looked serious, 
like men who had been out on the spree and were pro¬ 
testing to their wives that business had kept them late 
at the office; but this was for the consumption of the 
women, who narrowly scanned their faces under the 
electric light as they passed out. 


Notes and News 

Mr. F. R. Benson has made arrangements with Messrs. 
King and Clark to have a fourth repertoire season at 
the Coronet Theatre, commencing on February 3, im¬ 
mediately after the run of the pantomime. No fewer 
than ten plays of Shakespeare will be given, including 
“ Henry the Fifth,” “ Antony and Cleopatra,” “ Hamlet," 
“A Midsummer Night's Dream,” “The Taming of the 
Shrew,” “The Merchant of Venice,” “Julius Caesar,” 
“ As You Like It,” “ Macbeth," and “ Richard the 
Second.” Not content with this ambitious list, Mr. Ben¬ 
son will also give three performances of Goldsmith's 
delightful comedy, “ She Stoops to Conquer," and four 
performances of “ The Piper.” The latter is the play 
which gained the prize in the Stratford-on-Avon play 
competition, and which created so much interest when 
given for a season at the St. James’s Theatre. 

The annual general meeting of the Royal Meteoro¬ 
logical Society was held on January 15, at the Sur¬ 
veyors' Institution, Great George Street, Westminster, 
Dr. H. N. Dickson, President, in the chair. The 
Council in their report dealt with various branches of 
work undertaken by the Society, including the re¬ 
searches in the upper atmosphere, and the records of 
the dates of opening of flowers and of aonearance of 
birds and insects. They also referred to tS arrange¬ 
ments which had been made for collaboration with the 
Meteorological Office in the preparation of a series of 
normal values of the climatological elements of the 
British Isles. Mr. C. J. P. Cave was elected President, 
and Mr. F. Druce treasurer, for the ensuing year. An 
ordinary meeting was subsequently held, when a paper 

y V— rooks, on “ The Snowfall of the United 
States,'* was read. 
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The Second Term in the Faculties of Arts, Science 
and Engineering and in the First Year work cf tie 
Faculty of Medical Sciences at University College 
oegan on Tuesday. January 14. A course by Professor 
Paterson and Dr. Derry, on “ Physical Anthropology ” 
began on January 14. Professor Kuno Meyer, < f the 
University of Berlin, began his course on “ Old Irish 
Grammar," and on “ The Tain Bo Cualnge," on the same 
day. Dr. Peter McBride delivered the two public lectures 
under the Semon Lecture Trust on January 22 ?nd 
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January 24, at 5 p.m., on “ Sir Felix Semon, his Work, 
and its Influence on Laryngology/* The Page May 
Memorial Lectures will be given this year by Dr. F. W. 
Mott, on “The Functions of the Cerebral Cortex.” 
They started on January 24 at 5 p.m. Mr. Roger Fry 
began a course on " The History of Art,” on January 3 1 » 
at 4.30 p.m. 


Messrs. Bowes and Bowes, of Cambridge, are publish¬ 
ing immediately Volume III. of Charles Henry and 
Thompson Coopers “Athenae Cantabrigienses.” This 
consists of biographies for the period 1609-1611, the only 
portion of the volume which the authors printed. These 
sheets were acquired by Messrs. Bowes and Bowes, who 
also possessed copies of Volumes I. and II., with 
numerous manuscript notes by the late Henry Bradshaw 
(University Librarian), Professor John E. B. Mayor and 
J. Gough Nichols, friends and correspondents of the 
authors. The notes have been arranged by Mr. G. J. 
Gray, who has added notes and corrections from the 
University Grace Books, and other authorities, and has 
made a new and complete Index to the whole work, 
giving dates of degrees, college, and death. Messrs. 
Bowes and Bowes are taking this opportunity of 
binding and offering the complete work of three volumes 
at a special price of 21s. net. The complete work con¬ 
tains about 750 biographies not printed elsewhere, ?nd 
so forms a useful work of reference. 


Messrs. John Long will shortly publish a new novel 
entitled “ The Bartenstein Case,” by J. S. Fletcher, 
author of “The Town of Crooked Ways/* etc. It is 
one of those highly ingenious detective mysteries by 
which Mr. Fletcher has made a reputation in serial 
fiction. In the course of the story appears a striking 
character known as “ Grandfather Punctuality/* who 
has been added by Mr. Bransby Williams to his list of 
characters for stage production. The same firm also 
announce “ Stephen Ormond,” by F. Dickberry, a novel 
that deals with a question about which there must be 
differences of opinion, and which the individual must 
settle for himself; and “A Tartar’s Love,” by G. 
Ystridde-Orshanski, author of “An Exile’s Daughter,” 
etc. The action of this novel is situated in Southern 
Russia, and the characters are wholly Russian and 
Tartar. It is, as the title implies, a love story, but not 
an ordinary one. 


Amongst the forthcoming publications of Messrs. P. 
S. King and Son is a work entitled * Imperial Defence 
and Closer Union,” a record of the life-work of the late 
Sir John Colomb and of the movement towards Imperial 
organisation, by Mr. Howard d’Egville. There will be 
an introduction by Col. the Right Hon. J. E. B. Seely, 
D.S.O., M.P., Secretary of State for War. Sir John 
Colomb did perhaps more than any single man to bring 
about a clear idea of the fundamental principles govern¬ 
ing the defence of the British Empire, and Mr. d’Egville, 
who was associated with him for many years as his 
Parliamentary secretary, is himself an ardent exponent 
of the Imperial ideal which Sir John spent the best part 
of his life in advocating. He has treated the subject 
in a manner which should render his book useful both 
to the student and politician, bringing the matter up to 
date, and including the later developments of Canadian 
naval policy. 


The number of the Quarterly Review published by Mr. 
Murray on Jan. 15 contains several articles of special 


interest at the present moment “ The Balkan Crisis,” 
by an author in a position to know at first hand the 
conditions which gave rise to it and will determine its 
issue, reviews the chances of a pacific settlement. “ The 
War in the Balkans ” contains information which comes 
direct from men who have taken a leading part in the 
movements of the allied armies. “ The History of 
Canadian Preference ” tells the story of that movement, 
and throws light on a question which at this moment 
is paramount in Unionist politics. An article on the 
Divorce Commission sums up in favour of the Minority 
Report. A paper on “ Mind Cures ” by the well-known 
medical authority, Sir T. Clouston, discusses the truths 
which underlie Faith-Healing, Christian Science, etc., 
as well as the false ideas which obscure them. Among 
biographical articles may be mentioned those on Queen 
Victoria’s Journal, the Life of Disraeli, the Diary of 
Cotton Mather, and the Autobiography of Father 
Tyrrell. The philosophy of Nietzsche, whose collected 
works have recently been published in English, forms 
the subject of another paper. Literature is represented 
by an essay on Leopardi, containing new translations 
of some of his finest poems, and a paper on Swift’s 
correspondence, now in course of publication. 


Imperial and Foreign Affairs 

Bt Lancelot Lawton. 

THE NEW CRISIS. 

C ONSEQUENT upon the obsession of home affairs, 
the serious nature of the situation arising out of 
the revolution in Turkey has not been sufficiently realised 
in this country. As not infrequently happens in times 
of international crisis, public opinion as voiced in the 
Press is, on the present occasion, hopefully misleading 
Thus we find that in spite of the many ominous signs 
pointing plainly to an early resumption of hostilities there 
prevails a curious and an altogether inexplicable atmos¬ 
phere of optimism in quarters where formerly, and with 
much less justification, the outlook has again and again 
been viewed with black pessimism. A careful considera¬ 
tion of the circumstances which have brought about the 
new crisis can lead to no other conclusion than that un¬ 
less there is a speedy counter-revolution in Turkey the 
situation, with all its dangerous aspects, will, to all intents 
and purposes, revert to the stage it had reached prior to 
the conclusion of the armistice. In that event the well- 
meaning intentions of the Powers to continue their pohc> 
of localising the conflict would be subjected to a severe 
strain. 

It must not be forgotten that, in spite of the pacifica¬ 
tory declaration of the Chancelleries, the tension which 
began to make itself manifest throughout Europe the 

moment that the Allies invaded Turkish dominions has 

• 

not relaxed to any appreciable degree. The determina¬ 
tion of Russia and Austria to maintain, until the con¬ 
clusion of peace, vast frontier armies has involved an 
enormous expenditure on the part of the State, and has 
spread disorganisation, with a consequent loss of tra e * 
in the normal life of the community. The prolongation 
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of the crisis must therefore give rise to serious anxiety. 
No longer is it denied that Russia played a prominent 
part in shaping the Balkan League; and the reports 
that she recently exercised pressure of a somewhat ex¬ 
ceptional nature at Constantinople to induce the Govern¬ 
ment to cede Adrianople may be accepted as substantially 
correct The observations made in these'columns last 
week, describing the peculiar position which she occupies 
in regard to Armenia, have received striking confirmation 
from one source. A dispatch from Russia to a leading 
London journal declares that the life of the Armenian 
communities is becoming well-nigh intolerable, and that, 
moreover, Russia is prepared to invade Turkish territory 
from the Caucasus with an army of seventy thousand 
men. We have always urged that it is inconceivable 
that the Tsar s Government should wilfully commit any 
overt act calculated to provoke an international con¬ 
flagration. Yet it is abundantly clear that a renewal of 
hostilities will bring in its wake complications far more 
serious than any that were contemplated during the first 
stage of the campaign, and among these complications 
most be reckoned the possibility of anarchy in Asia 
Minor. 

Lncontrollable incidents will, we fear, undermine the 
good resolutions of the Powers. For example, however 
sincere Russia may be in her desire to maintain peace, 
the outbreak of serious disorders in territories coter¬ 
minous with her own frontier regions—regions that 
already contain many inflammatory elements—would 
compel military measures that might lead to the invasion 
of Armenia. That is one disquieting feature of a situa¬ 
tion which a renewal of the war would create. But it 
by no means represents the sum total of all the compli¬ 
cations that are to be feared. If Serna and Montenegro 
be compelled once more to take the field against Turkey, 
ve cannot hope that they will accept the moderate settle- I 
of the Albanian question at present contemplated 
? the Powers. Should they insist however, upon strict I , 
compliance with their demands in this direction, their I , 
rttabons with the Triple Alliance must of necessity be 1 
to the breaking point, and they will naturally J 
to Russia and her partners in the Triple Entente 
■ : support in their efforts to overcome this formidable I 

coition, I 

Finally, the continuance of the war will raise the I I 
,Ti pcndous issue of the ownership of Constantinople. In I I 
* quarters there is a disposition to believe that the I I 
B %rians will be satisfied with the capture of Adria- I 
r, °ple, and that they will then wait upon the course I 
"W- Such a view, however, completely ignores tw I: 
ractors of the existing situation. We must bear in I 

**4 that the Young Turks seized the reins of office for I 
\ :e °ne avowed purpose of retaining Adrianople. I 

•bey are to achieve this object, then they will be u I 
cake an attempt to destroy the Bulgarian arm) I 

kteeen Tchataldja and the sacred citadel. . I 

''Pw°n of military experts, a resort to the offenstv I 

nvohe the complete annihilation of the Tur is 0 ^ I 
Leaving altogether out of consideration this aspe | 

fbe question, we are not at all justified in assuming 


the Bulgarians will be content merely to hold the Turks 
to their trenches outside Constantinople while they 
accomplish the downfall of Adrianople. Certainly their 
record for vigorous initiative in the past does not warrant 
an assumption of this kind. When peace was in prospect 
we were told that the lines of Tchataldja were a veritable 
Port Arthur; that, in short, without the sacrifice of many 
thousands of lives and a field siege lasting many months, 
no army in the world could hope to drive the Turk from 
his last ditch. Now that the Young Turks with belli¬ 
gerent intent have assumed power, a different story is 
forthcoming. Thus we hear that the hordes at Tchataldja 
are weary of the war, that during the armistice military 
organisation has made little, if any, progress, and that a 
decision to resume hostilities will merely be the outcome 
of the fanatical patriotism of a small cotene in office 
to-day, and, as likely as not, to be expelled from office 
to-morrow. When we reflect that the determination of 
Bulgarian generalship has not in the past flinched from 
enormous sacrifices, and that the statesmen as well as 
the soldiers of the allied nations cannot fail to bear in 
mind that the present stalemate has been brought about 
largely as a result of the halt before the capital, then 
we may realise that, if the war be resumed, Constanti¬ 
nople as well as Adrianople is doomed. 
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MOTORING 

T HE Press campaign against the two big motoring 
organisations continues with unabated vigour— 
more especially against the R.A.C.—and, judging from 
the results of a recent plebiscite of members, there is 
a conviction in many quarters that it is hopeless to 
expect much in the way of reform, and that the best 
course will be to secede from the existing organisation 
and form an entirely new society. This is not the 
opinion of the majority of those who were invited to 
express their views on the subject, but it represents 
the attitude of about 40 per cent, of them, and is there- 
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fore worthy of attention. Now it can hardly be denied 
that the R.A.C., at any rate, has given cause for great 
dissatisfaction of recent years in several important 
matters of conduct and policy. It has not displayed as 
much energy as it might have done in promoting the 
interests of the motoring community in legislative and 
taxation matters. It has shown jealousy of the pro¬ 
sperity of other motor organisations, and refused to 
co-operate with them on occasions when co-operation 
would have been of great value to the motorist; it has 
deliberately copied the schemes—patrols, free legal de¬ 
fence, etc.—originated by the rival organisation, and 
thereby intensified the jealousy and friction; and, lastly, 
it has allowed trade influence to creep into its councils, 
to the detriment of the private motorist’s interests. At 
least, there is a widespread impression to that effect, an 
impression which is not weakened by the fact that half 
a dozen of the directors of the Society of Motor Manu¬ 
facturers and Traders are shareholders in the R.A.C., 
whilst three of them are on the Club's committee. The 
complaint of “ trade influence” is, of oourse, based largely 
upon the disclosures in connection with the Tyre Trial, 
of which so much has been heard during the last few 
months. 

While granting, however, that there is ground for an 
indictment of the Club on the lines indicated above, it 
is as well to bear in mind that it is a club, supported by 
its members’ subscriptions, and not a national institution 
supported, or even subsidised, by the State for the benefit 
of motorists as a whole; that its members only have a 
real right to complain if a policy antagonistic to their 
interests is pursued; and that the remedy is in their 
own hands. They elect the committees which are re¬ 
sponsible for the policies pursued, and have no one but 
themselves to blame if they will not take the trouble to 
elect the right men. This is admittedly not an easy 
matter, but it is a difficulty which would obviously apply 
to any other big association of private motorists. What is 
wanted, therefore, seems to be a reform of the existing 
club, rather than the formation of a new one. 

We hear that the six-cylinder Sheffield-Simplex has 
attracted as much attention at the Scottish Show, where 
it has been shown on two stands inside the exhibition 
building as well as by a striking aluminium-finished 
three-seater outside, as at Olympia, where, in the estima¬ 
tion of many critics, it was second to none in the entire 
collection- As a matter of fact, it would be difficult to 
mention any present-day car which has so rapidly 
established itself in the very front rank by intrinsic merit 
alone. For it is well known that the bulk of the 
Sheffield-Simplex clientele has been obtained through 
the recommendations of actual users, and not as a result 
of lavish advertising and motor Press adulation. 

Owing to the remarkable boom in the motor industry, 
many of the leading makers have disposed, either to 
their agents in different parts of the country or to 
private purchasers, of practically the whole of their 
potential outputs during the next six or even twelve 
months, and in numerous cases prospective buyers are 
finding it difficult or impossible to obtain delivery in 


reasonable time of certain makes of high-class cars. It 
may interest them to know that Mr. Aldersey Swann, the 
well-known consulting motor engineer, of 9, Regent 
Street, S.W., can give prompt delivery of the following : 
Rolls-Royce, Delaunay-Belleville, Wolseley, Leon Bollee, 
Siddeley-Deasy, and many others. He has also for dis¬ 
posal a few really high-class second-hand cars, the late 
property of clients who have recently gone abroad. Mr. 
Swann has a high reputation as a competent and retianle 
adviser on all matters relating to motoring, and his 
advice and assistance cost the buyer nothing. These who 
are contemplating the purchase of a or will he well 
advised to acquaint him with their exact rcquir?tn«nH, 
and avail themselves of his assistance in selection. 


In the Te 


II 


pie of Mammon 


The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial 
queries by return of post if correspondents enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope. Such queries must be sent 
to the City Offices, 15 , Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


P EACE seems as far off as ever. Indeed, to-day, the 
banker and financier is breaking that reserve which 
he has kept for so many months, and is deploring 
the political position. His confidence has departed. He 
no longer looks upon a Continental war as the fevered 
dream of a journalist. He begins to see dangerous points 
on the horizon. Germany has lent the Young Turks two 
millions with which to fight Bulgaria. Therefore the posi¬ 
tion in the City is not hopeful. There is no business, and 
there is no “bull” account. The “bears” dare not sell any 
more stock because they fear that if peace were assured 
a boom would catch them. Also you cannot sell unless 
someone buys—and no one is an anxious buyer to-day. 


The result is stagnation. 

But a few promoters have braved the indifference ot 
the City, and have made issues. Messrs. F. J* Benson 
and Co. have asked us to subscribe for a Bahia Loan, 
and offer to pay the income tax—a quaint notion—but the 
offer is limited to is. 2d. in the jQ. There has been some 
argument in the newspapers in regard to Bahia, its popu¬ 
lation and resources. Now no one desires to see a nr^- 
class investment argued over. It at once places it > n 
the category of the second rate, which again reduces the 
eagerness to apply for an investment yielding only 55- 
No, the Bahia Loan may be left alone. The Tobago 
cocoanut plantation scheme need not take either our time 
in discussing it or our money—certainly not our money- 
It is a plantation venture. A Cornish wolfram mine 
asked for money, but it was only a prospect—0 
no proved value. The Eastern Chemical Co. propose* 
establish sulphuric acid works near Bombay—a praettea 
idea run by practical people. But, of course, speculative^ 
Money remains hard and will continue to remain * 
until we see the end of the present trouble. The p cr,n ? 
banks in Paris are distributing pamphlets against 
Parquet. The Dresdner is particularly active, an 
brochure has made the French laugh. For it claims 
Germany ranks side by side with England in w £ a . • 
This is going a little too far. As a fact the r ‘» 
Ententes could buy up or break the Triple Alliance w 
moment if the tussle were purely financial. The one^> ^ 
may have big armies, but the other has big cas ^Vf a r a j. 
South America takes money all the time, and In 
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still in the market. Our gold position is by no means 
secure. The big bankers are all telling us of our danger. 
But we cannot realise the seriousness. We see huge sums 
arriving from Africa each week. We see the Hank r{ 
England reserve strong. But the gold has to be paid 
tor, and the Bank reserve is in great part the sole reserve 
of the whole of our banks. We do not carry the tithe 
of the gold carried by either France or Russia, comparing 
trade with trade. Our cheque system saves us. But in 
time of war gold is the only weapon left. We should 
have a war chest even if it be only forty or fifty millions. 
Instead we have the Post Office Savings Bank, which is a 
danger of the worst kind. 

Foreigners are held up by the banks abroad. They 
dare not let them collapse. Indeed, in time of war, 
though national securities would fall heavily, they would 
at least be negotiable. This is more than could be said 
of other stocks and shares. Tintos are uneasy. The 
final dividend for the year is expected to be 45 to 50 per 
cent, but I am sure that this does not inspire the gam¬ 
bler. He cannot afford to buy Tintos with the Bank 
Rate at five per cent. Perus are another favourite gamble 
in the foreign market. They are now* neglected. 

Home Rails should have risen, for the reports as they 
r onieout are much better than we expected. The Great 
Central managed to pay 1} on the 1891, which was de¬ 
finitely good. Even the South-Western did better than 
'Ofne of us thought possible. But the dividend was 
feezed out with no heed to reserves—a dangerous pre¬ 
cedent. The Brighton figures are not bad. They show- 
'he advantage of electricity. This line must electrify 
'i?ht through to Brighton. In the States 300 to 400 
’ h are considered as nothing. All good engineers are 
jirreed that electricity saves money even on long hauls. 

Great Western should electrify through Maidenhead 
•ottveombe, and round to Aylesbury and join up with 
bt Great Central and Metropolitan—both of which 
'bould be electrified. It is useless to sav that this costs 
h saves money. It does more, it saves com- 
Had the Great Western electrified years ago 
-Maidenhead the Uxbridge Tramway would never have 
^ built. Directors should bear in mind not only cost, 

" Jl Possible competition. 

^vvkees don’t move; at least, they don’t move in the 
'v 1 ’ direction. The bankers will not find the money for 
* buir campaign, and the American public appears 
'inclined to gamble. The fear that Wilson will turn 
upside down is not the real cause why the boom 
!' ^}cd Politics bulk large in newspapers. They 
less effect upon trade than the politicians think. 
i] r Milwaukee is the latest line to take the public fancy, 
sentiment in Wall Street, which was “bearish” 
Months ago, is now quite “bullish.” The Mexican 
‘‘^ble looks like growing worse. Mexico is terribly afraid 

*1 hnLu. __ _1 a*_a rrrtt nr* ifl 


policy of sinking small wells to the shallow horizon. These 
wells must be written off in two years, and then new 
wells must be sunk. It looks as though Tweedy were 
afraid ot the deep horizons. 

Mines. —We can hardly be expected to gamble in 
mines, and though the magnates have been steadying the 
market through Paris, the effort has not brought in 
buyers. The new policy of taking out the richest por¬ 
tions of the mines will increase dividends and yields, and 
should have been adopted years ago. But those who hold 
shares in mines that have only short lives must sell 
quickly, as they will find their asset vanish quickly. The 
Globe and Phcenix agitation still goes on. It appears 
that the agitators have quarrelled. The board have won 
the first round. But Messrs. Turnbull, Paton and Porter 
are determined to force on their policy of two new direc¬ 
tors, and I strongly advise all shareholders to give Mr. 
Porter his support. I do not see any other way out of 
the trouble. It can do no harm, costs no money, and 
may result in great good. Therefore I say sign the letter 
of adherence sent out by this group and refuse to give 
your proxy to the board. 

Miscellaneous. —The Marconi squabble still goes on. 
The public is heartily sick of the business. The Billett 
Campbell group have been buying heavily, and support¬ 
ing the market. They should be made to buy a good 
many more shares. I advise all holders of Marconis to 
sell to-day. They are hardly likely to get better prices. 
The Southern Alberta fiasco looks worse the longer you 
gaze upon it. What will shareholders in Wheatlands 
do? Surely they have strong cause for complaint. I 
hear that to complete the irrigation works will cost about 
a million, not ,£500,000, as first suggested. Anyone who 
knows the cost of irrigation in India and Egypt will agree 
that you cannot build a canal 300 miles long and make 
a reservoir 22 miles long by 2 miles broad unless you 
spend huge sums of money. The work is gigantic, and 
appears to have been undertaken without anyone having 
taken the opinion of real engineers who know what irri¬ 
gation costs. The shares should be sold for what they 
will fetch. 

Raymond Radclyffe. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


. 1 ankee intervention, and the agitation got up in 
-oaada by the group that run Mexico North-Western and 
wico Trams and Monterey Light and Power and other 
- ■ er priscs is disquieting, for these people have great 
^ Personally, I should advise all my readers to 
out of Mexicans. It is no use holding on in the hope 
r , ! j**, for if the United States does intervene we 
^ ?et civil war. 

^bber.-A few reports have come out, but without 
•dping the market, which is dull. Chersonese ngifres 
'ww that next year the company may pay per cen * 
‘Udend, but this tyill be spread over 15 months, a n 
* : ,ldd to-dav would only be 10 per cent, on the yeair 
H enough for the risk of waiting 15 months. {ne 

<T ^nt rage is all for the voung estates, prices o w 1 
lfjf discount the future to an alarming extent. Temiang 
epofl « ordinary—the shares are too high. # 

OjL—The Black Sea figures are, of course < * 1SC0 *\ I 1 
’• - production since the report was made 

ianv has done well. I do not like tne 


^ fall in the r .__ 
But the company 
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THE CONSTITUTIONAL POSITION UNDER THE 

PARLIAMENT ACT. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—Reverting to your article of January 4 upon the 
above subject. Your contemporary Mr. Punch in his 
political cartoon of the week depicts the Home Rule Bill 
advancing towards the House of Lords sheltered by the 
enormous and impenetrable shield of the Parliament Act. 
The cartoon accurately represents the constitutional posi¬ 
tion of affairs at the present moment. Students of con¬ 
stitutional law and history have for generation upon 
generation been taught that the House of Lords is an 
integral portion of the legislature of this country. Such 
teaching is no longer applicable for the simple reason that 
the Parliament Act of 1911 has rendered the participation 
of the Upper House in legislation no longer necessary. 
It is true that by consistently rejecting the measures sub¬ 
mitted to them by the Commons, the Lords might con¬ 
ceivably delay the progress of a Bill upon its way towards 
receiving the Royal assent for a matter of two years or 
SO but fhe machinery of the Act is such that such resist¬ 
ance would be completely fut.le in the long: run, for a Bill 
thus delayed would automatically become law at the 
Ixofry of the Statutory period. The practical result of 
thus is that constitutionally the Government of this country 
is no longer two chamber but single chamber government. 
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Whether or no a reasonable man believes in the necessity 
for reform of the Upper House, the most cursory con¬ 
sideration of the legislative machinery of this country 
must convince him that the submission of draft Acts of 
Parliament to a House other than that in which such 
measures were introduced and discussed in the first in¬ 
stance is not merely a safeguard of the electorate against 
the machinations of caucuses and cabals, but the supreme, 
if not the only, safeguard against the foisting upon an 
indignant and dissentient country of legislation desired 
and prompted by a minute section of the community. 

The circumstances of the passing of the Parliament 
Act are within the memory of every upholder of con¬ 
stitutional government. Shortly put, it was made, in 
legal parlance, a condition precedent to the assenting of 
the Lords to the Act that a Bill should immediately be 
launched providing for the reform of the existing House 
of Lords and the constituting of an efficient Second 
Chamber. A glance at the preamble of the Act will show 
that such a condition precedent is embodied therein— 

“ Whereas it is expedient that provision should be 
made for regulating the relations between the two 
Houses of Parliament: 

>And whereas it is intended to substitute for the 
House of Lords as it at present exists a Second 
Chamber constituted on a popular instead of hereditary 
basis, but such substitution cannot be immediately 
brought into operation.” 

Before and at the time of the passing of the Act it will 
be remembered that the Prime Minister gave, in the most 
public and unhesitating manner, definite pledges that the 
promises embodied in the preamble should be forthwith 
fulfilled, such fulfilment being, in his own words, a debt 
of honour brooking of no delay. In face of the fact that 
to the repeated questions put to him as to the fulfilment 
of his own assurances the answers returned by the Prime 
Minister have rendered it tolerably evident that neither 
he nor the motley rout at his heels has the slightest in¬ 
tention of redeeming the aforesaid pledges, the sole con¬ 
clusion at which it is possible to arrive is that the present 
Government recognises no debt of honour. 

Furthermore, it is abundantly plain that no appeal to 
the country, even upon matters of the most vital national 
importance, being any longer necessary, “representative 
government,” as applied to this country, the product of 
centuries of struggle and heartburnings, is a phrase which 
has lost its meaning. When further it is borne in mind 
that the Act in question was never considered in a full 
House either of the Commons or the Lords, and that the 
passing thereof was eventually secured only by the threat 
of a swamping of the Upper House with peers created 
ad hoc —the promise of the creation of the latter having 
been extorted from the Sovereign in person by methods 
violating every principle of the constitution—it is surely 
time to consider whether the House of Lords is not in 
duty and honour bound to intervene at the eleventh hour 
on behalf of the people of this country and to demand that 
the Prime Minister's pledges should be fulfilled. Such 
demand should no longer take the form of a mere ques¬ 
tion, for to such questions the Government has plainly 
indicated its intention of refusing an answer. It should 
take the form of a Bill providing for the requisite recon¬ 
stitution of the Upper House. The shelving of such a 
Bill by the Lower House would be tantamount to an in¬ 
vitation to Civil War, for upon such debts of honour as 
that which the present Government refuses to recognise 
the constitution of this country is founded. In the case 
of the breach of a civil contract the rights and remedies 
of the aggrieved party are clear and indefeasible. Is it 
not a monstrous iniquity if, in a case where not merely 
the rights of an individual are endangered, but those of 
a whole community, a section of the representatives of 
that community, without the sanction or approval even of 
its own constituents, should openly and with impunity 


perpetrate a fraud w'hich in a few months has annihilated 
the fabric of a constitution written, not upon paper, but 
upon the honour of the elected representatives of the 
English people? Let the Lords, before the opportunity 
has passed away for ever, exercise their undoubted privi¬ 
leges and force the determination of an issue fraudulently 
avoided by the Government. I am, Sir, yours truly, 
Temple, January 17. 
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THE MISUSE OF WORDS. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—Why does not your correspondent, Mr. Charles 
Paine, of Barkston Gardens, mention me by name as 
offending in the 41 misuse of words,” considering that 1 
carefully defined the reason for employing 41 sense " as a 
verb ? 

When these censorious gentry plunge into “style” 
and 44 taste ” and the like, I always at once read their 
effusions to see if they have any artistic feeling for thr 
colour and value of words; and Mr. Paine, of Barkston 
Gardens, stands revealed amongst the deficients, 
the fantastic part of the business is that he does no: 
approve the vile planting of Greek derivations into our 
tongue! At least let that be accounted to him for 
righteousness. As one who is notorious for fighting this 
alien jargon, I need not add that I am wholly with you; 
but I go much further—I feel repulsion at Mr. Paine’s 
44 (sic !) ”; indeed 44 such things make me despair of the 
Press ”—and the universities. No raw-mouthed vul¬ 
garian in journalism can approach the genteel vulgarian 
of the scholastic type. 

Now, first as to “sense.” As I explained, in using the 
word as a verb, it was impossible to use any other word 
in the language to give the exact subtlety of the act— -and 
upon it depends all concept of art whatsoever, therefore 
it was absolutely essential to use it and define it. “ Feel¬ 
ing ” and 41 emotion,” which I first used, were misunder¬ 
stood, and naturally accepted in their narrower and more 
ordinary meaning. Neither, as a matter of fact, gives 
the precise meaning. The language has to be enlarger 
as a people evolve; and I hold that we artists in literature 
are bound to enlarge it from our own root words, and at 
hotly to resent and oppose derivation from alien tongues 
I hold no brief for journalists; but it is not from tn* 
journalistic but from the university, above all from th 
classic professor, that the debauching of our tongu 
comes, with their 44 kinemas ” and their 44 sics " j d 1 
the university man, alas ! that writes tags from Latin an 
Greek instead of using the “vulgar tongue”—it |S “ 
Bacons, not the Shakespeares, who do not reach t 
supreme artistic utterance in the language. These vu 
garities have been compelled upon us by the professor 
largely for scientific purposes; it is the “genteel * 
call the armpit the 44 axilla”; and whilst many 
words, such as 44 geranium ” and “ nasturtium "ha 
become accepted, even these cannot compare with t 
native words for the flowers.. 

Next, let us proceed to the most fertile source 
poverty of colour in our native utterance. The scncx 
master is compelled to rough-hew general la* 5 
grammar. The academic and precious of mind, learnt e 
laws at school; as they learn a dry bald method in t * 
employment. But the 44 sensing ” of the ear is the 
creator of the artistic use of words. For instance, 
common law is that a mute “ h ” at the beginning 0 
word compels the definite article “a” before it to j a 
on a consonant and become 44 an.” The merc .% 11 
taught go into the w r orld, and instead of being 
taste, they missapply the law, and we get such hi t 
ties as the Garvin-beloved 44 a historical novel a ^ c 
historic occasion ” ! simply because the ear of the 0 c 
does not notice that whilst 44 a history ” is right, t 
phasis hitting the first syllable and pronouncing the - 
rate, the moment we say 44 historical ” the emp 
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dides from the first syllable, and the 41 h loses its 
aspiration in a marked degree without wholly becoming 
muted; and taste and breeding compel its treatment as if 

muted, although slightly sounded. 

Mr. Paine is suffering from exactly a parallel coarse¬ 
ness of “ feeling ” for subtleties and shades of meaning 
vdien he confuses your quite correct detestation of 
“ kinema ” with the employment of English root-words 
for use where no other word can supply the meaning. 

Let Mr. Paine create a better verb than 44 to sense ” 
rhich shall convey the act of one who essays to transmit 
an impression from his senses through the senses to the 
intelligence or perception of his fellow men.—Yours 
faithfullv, Haldane Macfall. 

P.S.—Mr. Paine is on all fours with some of the writers 
in your columns on the interesting controversy about 
• Bacon. Every sort of fantastic “evidence” is being 
nanufactured; but the vital point against Bacon is that 
j the two men, in the works published under their names, 

; are in their artistic utterance—the colour and use of 
vores— as far asunder as, say in painting, Turner and 
f Blake, or as Milton and Herrick. It is exactly this 
I ‘sensing’ 1 of words that is denied to the Paines, of 
Barkston Gardens and to Sir Edwin Durning-Lawrence; 

| and it is precisely to explain this vital quality of literature 
aian art that the word 44 sensing ” had to be used—no 
o’ber being in our tongue to give it. The hopeless im¬ 
possibility of getting this significance to Mr. Paine only 
Denounces his inability to feel the significance of the arts. 
Merely to string 44 correct” sentences together does not 
• reate literature. And Mr. Paine's 44 sic ! ” is as vile as 
Af reporter’s verb 44 to gift,” with the added bastardy 
^ not even being English in its basis, which at least the 
tiller is. 

^Ve regret that our love for the purity of the language 
impels us to condemn the use of the word ‘‘sense” as a 
l -fb. U’e think such use savours of affectation, and the 
’ord was only printed by inadvertence.—E d. Academy.] 


active part in political life, and since clergymen of the 
Church of England are not permitted to sit in the House 
of Commons, what logical reason can there be for her 
bishops to sit in the House of Lords? 

If, however, it is inevitable owing to the rampant 
opportunism which rages in the minds of most of our 
public men to-day, that the House of Lords should be 
reconstituted, then let it be done on a sound and proper 
basis, and the hereditary principle entirely abolished and 
the purely elective principle substituted. 

In conclusion, it is earnestly to be hoped that the 
suggested formation of the League referred to will 
receive the attention and support it deserves.—Yours 
truly, Conservative. 

Wellington, January 27, 1913. 
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league for the defence of the 

CONSTITUTION AND THE UNION. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

I read with great interest the letters which have 
appeared in your columns respecting the above. 

M wh a League is formed, I should be very glad to 
Ij v t it my support, provided that the phrase, “Defence 
^Constitution” means that the Constitution will be 
tack in the same position which it held prior to 
Rising of the Parliament Act. 

of course, would involve the complete abandon- 
,J f all the schemes for the reform of the House of 
which have been put forward by a certain section 
•.* folnionist Party, and the constitution of the Upper 
would remain exactly as it stands to-day, though 
1 like to see the two following reforms put into 
Practice. 

that all “undesirables” among the Temporal 
***• and secondly, all the Spiritual Peers, should be 
'^ed by means of a Discontinuance of Writs Bill, 
>3 du< introduced by the late Lord Salisbury. ^ 
i> unnecessary to give any reasons for the expulsion 
. ^ “undesirables,” as no one, save possibly them- 
r _ ’*‘ould raise any objection to that desirable end. 

suggested exclusion of the Spiritual P<eers 
probably cause some controversy, and therefore t 

■ ^ntial that some reason should be stated for a 

'jftrse. 

„ h 8 notorious that the majority of those who sit on the 
v'*>?al Bench in the House of Lords are rank Sociai- 
•L\j r k > ' un< k r cloak of religion, are < J° ,n g ' r J._ 
ri harm bv sowing the seeds of discord an 

Moreover, it i 5 qu i, e out ,id e their provincejo take any 
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To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—There seems to be no great eagerness to join a 
league for the defence of the Constitution. In response 
to my offer to assist at the formation of one, I received 
one reply. I cannot say I was surprised; I do not think 
I expected even that one. It is so exactly in keeping 
with the methods of the Unionist and Constitutional Party. 
We do a great deal of talking-—at times—but there is an 
utter lack ot earnestness or grit. We either have no very 
great faith in our cause, or we do not really believe that 
the Empire is in actual danger. At election times we 
work more or less hard, spasmodically; we stick coloured 
squares of paper on a map; we have torchlight processions 
(when we win) and sing “For He’s a Jolly Good Fellow ” 
(thinking, also, how well it applies to ourselves), and then 
we go to sleep again—most of us. Had there been a 
Unionist Government in power, and had they passed, bv 
the brutal aid of the “gag,” three Bills of such far-reaching 
importance as the Home Rule Bill, the Welsh Disestablish¬ 
ment, the Franchise, every town in England and Wales, 
and many of the villages also, would have been the scene 
of meetings by Liberals, Radicals, Socialists, Labourites, 
denouncing these Bills, stirring up feeling against them. 
But not so the Unionist Party. We quarrel amongst our¬ 
selves over not very important things (for the time being), 
and we do some public washing of dirty linen; but for the 
rest— 

“ We fold our hands, 

And suck our gums, and think well of it.” 

It is not only the Leader of the present Government, or 
his highly paid supporters, who have betrayed his gracious 
Majesty and the Constitution.—Yours, etc., 

Harold Wintle, F.R.G.S. 
Royal South-Western Yacht Club, Plymouth. 


LE STYLE C’EST L’HOMME. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—The essential characteristic of a good critic is 
carefulness and accuracy. Your contributor, who con¬ 
tributes a criticism of Saintsbury's “History of English 
Prose Rhythm” to the last issue of your very interesting 
review-, quotes as an epigram of Bossuet’s 4 *Le style, 
e’est l’homme.” I do not think the eloquent French eccle¬ 
siastic troubled himself much with the abstract philosophy 
of style, but Buffon, the versatile and accomplished scien¬ 
tist wrote an excellent little treatise on the subject, in 
which he said, 44 Le style est l’homme m 6 me.” The 
latter statement is often misquoted in the way your con¬ 
tributor has misquoted it, but I do not remember to have 

ever observed it attributed to Bossuet before. Yours 
ever ODservcu c w Napjer 

truly* _ . 

91, Chatsworth Avenue, Orrell Park, 

Liverpool. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir _In noticing Professor Salisbury's “History of 
English Prose Rhythm" in your .ssue of January 25. one 
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of your reviewers attributes the familiar words: “Le 
style c’est rhomme,” to Bossuet, and not to Buffon, to 
whom they usually have been ascribed. If they were ever 
used by Bossuet, who died before Buffon was born, it 
would be interesting to know when and where; but it is 
possible that the mention of Bossuet was merely a slip 
on your reviewer’s part. In regard to Buffon, the words 
are but a common misquotation of what he wrote in the 
“discours de reception,” which he read before the French 
Academy in 1753. In the “Recueil de l’Acad^mie” for 
that year his words are given as : “Le style est l’homme 
m£me”; but I have read somewhere that there is an 
early impression of his speech in which they appear as: 
“Le style est de l’homme m^me.” In any case the form : 
“Le style, c’est 1 ’homme,” did not proceed from Buffon’s 
pen. 

I have called attention to this matter on various occa¬ 
sions in my time; but misquotations are very hard to kill, 
particularly when they are protected by the editors of so- 
called “works of reference.” Believe me, Sir, yours 
faithfully, Le Petit Homme Rouge. 


BACON AND SHAKESPEARE: A CHALLENGE. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—Mr. H. G. Rawlinson throws out a challenge to 
Baconians, which I accept. He maintains that as Bacon 
in the 44 Advancement of Learning” divides poetry into 
epic, dramatic, and allegorical, and does not even con¬ 
sider lyric or emotional poetry, he cannot be the author 
of Shakespeare’s sonnets. Marvellous conclusion! 
Bacon divides poetry into 44 narrative, representative, 
and allusive.” His reason for not including lyric and 
other emotional forms of poetry he gives explicitly. He 
says poesy “is taken in two senses, in respect of words 
or matter. In the first sense it is but a character of 
style, and belongeth to arts of speech, and is not per¬ 
tinent for the present.” In the Latin translation of this 
in the 44 De Augmentis ” (1623) a sentence is added to 
explain that under this head satires, elegies, epigrams, 
odes, 44 et hujusmodi,” are included. Sonnets certainly 

come under the 44 et hujusmodi.” 

Mr. RawlLnson’s second point is that Bacon says the 
chief function of the drama is to show us a world where 
the wicked are always punished, and the good always 
rewarded. Therefore he could not have written ‘‘Lear,” 
“Othello,” or 44 Romeo and Juliet.” I can find no trace 
of such a strong statement in the “Advancement,” where 
the drama is only slightly treated of, although in the 
later Latin translation, 44 De Augmentis,” Bacon adds a 
fine eulogy concerning the true use and dignity of 
dramatic poetry as a vehicle of moral instruction. As 
Shedding says: 44 It is a curious fact that these remarks 
on the character of the modern drama were probably 
written, and were certainly first published, in the same 
year which saw the first collection of Shakespeare’s 
plays.” The paragraph is too long for quotation, but 
it proves that Bacon saw the extraordinary power the 
drama was capable of achieving as in the days of Greece 
and Rome. I have no doubt that Bacon would have 
agreed with Ruskin that 44 the catastrophe of every 
Shakespearean play is caused always by the folly or fault 
of a man; the redemption, if there be any, is by the 
wisdom and virtue of a woman, and failing that, there 
is none.” Ruskin deducts this from Mr. Rawlinson’s 
three instanced plays—‘‘King Lear,” 44 Othello,” and 
“Romeo and Juliet.” 

Bacon, we are next informed, considered ‘‘the only 
functions” of poetry to be purely 44 utilitarian.” This 
is very far from the case as any reader of Bacon can see 
for himself. To some extent Bacon’s three divisions of 
poetry could only be considered from a ‘‘utilitarian” 
point of view, as they excluded ordinary poetry, lyric, 
elegiac, etc., from his consideration, as I have shown in 
the sentence from “ De Augmentis.” Besides, were the 


Shakespearean plays, in their purpose, not wholly 
44 utilitarian ”? 

Then we are informed by Mr. Rawlinson that “we 
may see in Bacon’s ‘Essay of Love* convincing proof 
that he could not have written 4 Romeo and Juliet.'" 

This is an old statement which originated with Lord 
Tennyson. Will you allow me to endeavour to show 
that on the subject of 41 Love ” Shakespeare and Bacon 
were in complete agreement? Here are the relative 
passages on which I found my statement:— 
Shakespeare: Love gives to every power a double 
power. 

Bacon : Love gives the mind power to exceed itself. 
Shakespeare: Is not love a Hercules? 

Bacon : What fortune can be such a Hercules as love? 
Shakespeare : Love is first learned in a woman’s eyes. 

Bacon : The eye where love beginneth. 

Shakespeare: Love. . . with the motion of all elements. 

Bacon : Love is the motion that animateth all things. 
Shakespeare: But for my love. . . where nothing wants 
that want itself doth seek. 

Bacon : When we want nothing, then is the season and 
the opportunity and the spring of love. 
Shakespeare: By love, the young and tender wit is 
turn’d to folly. 

Bacon : Love is the child of folly. 

Shakespeare: Love is merely [wholly] a madness. 
Bacon : Transported to the mad degree of love. 
Shakespeare : Love will creep in service where it can¬ 
not go. 

Bacon : Love must creep in service where it cannot go. 
Shakespeare : To be wise and love exceeds man s 
that dwells with gods above. 

Bacon : It is not granted man to love and be wise- 
Shakespeare : We are soldiers, and may- that soldier a 
mere recreant prove, that means not, hath not, or 

is not in love. . t 

Bacon : I know not how, but martial men are g lven 

love. 

Shakespeare : Why to love I can allege no cause. 

Bacon : Love has no cause. , 

Shakespeare : It cannot be that Desdemona should. 10*^ 
continue in love to the Moor. . . . nor he 1 
her. ... she must change for youth. 

Bacon : Love is nourished on young flesh. 
Shakespeare : Lovers cannot see the pretty tollies 

themselves commit. 

Bacon : A lover always commits some folly. # 
Shakespeare : O, flatter me, for love delights in p ra 
Bacon : There is no flatterer like a lover. Timid' 

Shakespeare: They here stand martyrs, slain in P 

Bacon: Lovers never thought their professio 
ciently graced till they had compared it to a wa 
Shakespeare : He’s mad that trusts in ... * 

Bacon : A boy’s love does not last. 

I can give many more passages to show that 
peare and Bacon were in exact accord in the ^ 
gamut of love—strong characters not being ff 1 '* 
love, of love being fatal to worldly success, or 0 ^ 

self-love, of moderation in love, of witchcraft in 0 
the language of love being hyperbolical, 0 ^ 
reciprocated love being treated with contempt, 0 ^ 

the first god, of love not being hid, etc., etc., ^ 
passages are too long for quotation. M° s * °, 
will be found in Edwin Reed’s book, “The Tru 
cerning Stratford-on-Avon and Shakespeare. 

May I add that 44 Romeo and Juliet” is love 
dramatist’s point of view, the Essay on Love *roir 
of the philosopher? 44 Romeo and Juliet,” with j - P 
and passion borrowed from the Italian of Bande 0 U 
translations of Broke and Painter), was the first 0 
Shakespearean tragedies, and is ascribed to 1 59 1 • 
Bacon was thirty years old and Shakespeare ^ 
seven. The first appearance of the Essay on Lou 
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to th< edition of 1612 (when Bacon was fifty-one), and it 
carted, 14 Love is the argument always of comedies, and 
many times of tragedies. ” In the augmented edition of 
1625 this was altered to “ The stage is more beholding 
to love than the life of man. For as to the stage, love 
is ever matter of comedies, and now and then of 
tragedies,* but in life it doth much mischief. ” This was 
written in 1625, when Bacon was sixty-four years old, 
and after an experience of married life of a rather harried 
description. His wife w*as a shrew, and he left her 
nothing but her “ rights ” in a codicil to his will. No 
ronder if his youthful ideas of “ Love ” had changed in 
the interval between 1591 and 1625 ! 

Although there are many points in Sir Edwin Durning- 
Lawrence’s theories that I do not accept, e.g., the silly 
attribution of the authorship of “ Don Quixote ” and the 
translation of the Bible to Bacon. I voluntarily take 
up Mr. Rawlinson’s challenge to him and to other 
Baconians who have never read Bacon.”—I am, etc., 

Uarrender Park Crescent. George Strovach. 

Edinburgh, Jan. 13, 1913. 


BACON IS SHAKESPEARE. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,-With your gracious permission I galop to play a 
part in the Bacon-Shakespeare comedy. Pourquoi, which 
n the boorish Wye? The truth of the axiom that 
kttn urote the plays so insolently and baselessly attri- 
jMfd to the ignorant clown of Stratford (poor deaf and 
M»d rustic who limped on his left leg) is patent. Educa- 
?* w ^ ose days was practically in the state in which 
Ju^ USt ' ne ^° Un< * Monaster y and abbey and charity 
p . 5 'y er e then unknown. Schools such as Queen 
sabeth s, at Ipswich and elsewhere, taught nothing but 
alphabet ' n Anglo-Saxon, French, and Latin, and 
cossiblv the proper occasion on which to utter Miserere 
; ‘ v ‘ Grammar, rhetoric, poetry, and Greek, were 
j fau £ht until introduced into this country by 
w. shortly before his invention of the English lan- 
j Nee and literature, and about the period he taught 
.^1 ^ e P> s the art of secret cypher. The 1723-25 
f l ‘0n of the plays and others containing, for example, 
j^avmgs 0 f Francis Drake and James I purporting to be 
Shakespeare, are clearly the result of the 
P* s habit of using, for the sake of filthy lucre, 

« °°dbIock for several purposes. The edition, 
^ title page of which Francis Bacon is depicted, is 
genuine one. The same may be said of paint- 
j V^the Welbeck Abbey miniatures of Shakespeare. 
^ l! «lv when we deny the A priori certainty (confirmed 
tbr u ^ es ^ ne( ^ coincidences) of Bacon's authorship 
have destructive literature and archaeology to re- 
t /;^° ur assumptions. It is, however, impossible 
rJvT Persons under a spell.—I am, Sir, yours 
f “%• E. D. Hearn. 

• January 18. 


To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir, —i n t hk Academy of January 4, Mr. Smedley 
ere the letter of George Peele to “ Friend Marie, 
^ iva 1 quoted in extenso in your issue of December 21, 

1h 10 ^ found. I am sorry to say that I can give 
1 urination on this point. I myself copied the letter 
I Wting I had preserved out of the London Globe . 

. not n °te the date of the number, but I feel sure 
itt.* '2 s either in 1881 or 1882, certainly not later than 
a«.’X article in question was headed : “ More about 
£, ,aw! ™ 5 " ^d began as follows : “The borough of 
J , ll ‘ lr k has alwavs been famous for its inns. First 
• 2 * that one, where Sir Geoffrey Chaucer, Knight, and 
, ^ J^enty pilgrims lodged on their journey to an- 

1. ” ,n ! 3 ® 3 * and were well eased at the ^ est ’ /r> e . c ’ 
r,* as at the “ Windmill ” in St. George ’s-fields (Peter 
• ■ ?ham curiously enough does not njention e 
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I hostelry) that Shakespeare, and Marlowe, and Big Ben, 
with Alleyn, Drayton, and Peele met to smoke their pipes 
and quaff their canary. Was there any reminiscence of 
a particularly “wet night” there in Master William 
Shakespeare’s brain when he wrote the following?— 
Falstaff: I am glad to see you, by my troth, Master 
Shallow. 

Shallow: Oh, Sir John, do you remember when we lay 
in the “ Windmill ” in St. George’s-fields? 

Falstaff: No more of that, good Master Shallow; no 
more of that. 

Shallow: Ha, it was a merry night. 

There was another celebrated tavern, the “Globe,” in 
those parts, of which the site is doubtful, unless, as is 
possible, it took its name from its proximity to the Globe 
Theatre. It may have been the “ Rules ” of the period, 
as the Globe playhouse stood pretty nearly where Bar¬ 
clay’s brewery stands now. There is a letter extant from 
George Peele, mentioned above, of Christ Church College, 
Oxford, poet and dramatist, which mentions this tavern, 

and is worth quoting.Then comes the letter. 

The latter half of the article I did not cut out, so have no 
means of ascertaining who the author was, supposing it 
was signed. Perhaps information could be given at the 
London office of the Globe or at Oxford. 

I am not a Shakespeare expert and will willingly listen 
to “ color che sanno,” but still I must repeat that Ben 
Jonson was a deceiver if he knew that Bacon wrote 
Shakespeare’s plays. If Ben knew* that S. was B. why 
was he always so particular to call attention to S.’s “small 
Latin and less Greek,” in order to prove that in point of 
scholarship his friend was no match for him, the learned 
Ben Jonson? If we are to read everywhere Francis 
Bacon instead of William Shakespeare, we must wonder 
at Ben’s thinking himself the superior of the author of the 
“De Augmentis Scientiarum. ” If the Stratford bard had 
not been the author of “ Hamlet,” his colleagues at the 
theatre would soon have found the man out, and testimony 
as to the fraud would have been forthcoming. Sir Sidney 
Lee’s “ Life of William Shakespeare ” is considered to be 
the most trustworthy biography of our greatest poet, and 
what w*e read therein of Shakespeare’s fame, contem¬ 
porary and posthumous, suffices to clear up all doubt in 
most minds as to the authorship of the plays in question. 
Besides, Shakespeare, as we all know*, occasionally makes 
slips that are pardonable when we know that the author 
was an autodidact, but which are incomprehensible if we 
suppose them as proceeding from the pen of the learned 
Chancellor. But perhaps Mr. Smedley will think that I 
am wandering from the point.—Yours faithfully, 

(Prof.) Robert H. Hoar. 

St. Gallcn, January 15. 


To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—“Tom Jones” suggests that I reject the evidence 
of Francis Meres (Florio’s brother-in-law). I do not. I 
accept it for what it is worth. In 1598 Meres was ac¬ 
quainted with the fact that poems and plays had been 
published under the name of Shakespeare. He also knew 
of plays by that author not published. He described 
Shakespeare’s gift of poetry as mellifluous and honey- 
tongued. He states that “as Plautus and Seneca are 
accounted the best for Comedy and Tragedy amongst 
the Latins, so Shakespeare amongst the English is the 
best for both kinds for the Stage,” and then enumerates 
plays, some of which, but for this reference, would not 
have been known to be written at the date. But the 
point in dispute is whether “ William Shakespeare is the 
pen-name of an author who desired to remain unknown, 
^whether it represents the Stratford man. This com¬ 
ment of Meres cannot weigh for or against either conten- 

"?• su^hu,. uid„ n r.: 

n 'f“ r w'r« attracting notice, on. Georg. Eliot cam. tor. 
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ward and claimed them as his own. Because a critic had 
referred to the works as those of 4 ‘George Eliot* ’ would 
that put out of court the claims of Miss Marian Evans to 
their authorship? Nothing that Francis Meres has 
written bears upon the question in dispute. The name, 
William Shakespeare, was chosen by Bacon apart from 
and without reference to him of Stratford, who has since 
been associated with it. 

If the man of Stratford had been the author, he could 
not have lived and died without someone recognising him 
as the author of the most marvellous literary productions 
the world has known. Up to the year 1623, seven years 
after the date of the Stratford man’s death, there are 
only, outside of Stratford, so far as I know, three his¬ 
torical records of the name. There is the entry in the 
Lord Chamberlain’s accounts of a payment to Burbage, 
Shakespeare and Kemp, for the performance of plays at 
Greenwich in December, 1594. There is a licence granted 
by James I in May, 1603, to a oompany of players in 
which the name of Shakespeare appears, and there is 
the conveyance of a house in Blackfriars in 1613, and on 
the following day the mortgage, both containing the 
name. None of these touch the dispute. Neither do 
any of the family records at Stratford. So we get no 
help in our inquiries from historical records. 

There are during his lifetime no contemporary allu¬ 
sions by writers which connect the Stratford man with 
the authorship. The allusion to the name which would 
give most colour to the Stratford authorship is in “The 
Scourge of Folly/’ 1611, in lines addressed “To our 
English Terrence, Mr. Will Shake-speare. ” The author 
was John Davies of Hereford. Mr. Douce, in his mono¬ 
graph on the Northumberland manuscript (1598) claims 
to have proved that the handwriting on the cover was 
that of Davies. Here, and here only, are the two names 
44 William Shakespeare” and “Francis Bacon” to be 
found associated together. They are scribbled, again 
and again, with other notes referring to the plays and 
Bacon’s essays! John Davies of Hereford is a very dan¬ 
gerous man for anti-Baconians to cite. 

The Shakespeare plays and poems were not normal to 
the Elizabethan period. In any period of literature, either 
in England or elsewhere, they would stand oat as pro¬ 
ductions distinct and apart from all others. At the time 
of their publication their supreme merits were unrecog¬ 
nised and unappreciated. Their author was a linguist. 
He was certainly proficient in Greek, Latin, French, 
Italian and Spanish. I can quote distinguished Shake¬ 
spearean scholars in support of this statement. He was 
a jurist. Lord Chief Justice Campbell’s testimony as to 
his knowledge of “some of the most abstruse proceed¬ 
ings in English jurisprudence” substantiates this state¬ 
ment. He was a philosopher. Thomas Carlyle said : 

4 ‘In the constructing of Shakespeare’s dramas there is 
an understanding manifested equal to that in Bacon s 
4 Novum Organum.’ ” Of him, whom Charles Dickens 
called “The great master who knew everything,” Lowell 
in “Among My Books” wrote, “The range and accuracy 
of his knowledge were beyond precedent or later 
parallel.” It is no extravagant statement that “it is a 
truth past all debate, that among the great ones of the 
earth Shakespeare stands alone in unapproachable 
majesty.” And yet this intellectual giant lived, wrote, 
and died, if he were the Stratford man, without any con¬ 
temporary leaving behind any record that he was aware 
of his existence. If the Elizabethan age was not one of 
literary biography there is an abundance of writers who 
mention their great contemporaries. No man is a greater 
authority on this subject than Dr. G. M. Ingleby, a man 
of letters and a ripe Shakespearean scholar. He com¬ 
piled “Shakespeare’s Ccnturie of Prayse,” and in doing 
so devoted two years to a search through the literature of 
the period for every allusion which could be connected 
with Shakespeare. He writes, “The absence of sundry 
great names with which no pains of research, scrutiny or 
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study could connect, the most trivial allusion to the bard 
or his works is tacitly significant; the iteration of the 
same vapid and affected compliments, couched in con¬ 
ventional terms, from writers of the first two periods 
(1592 to 1641); comparing Shakespeare’s ‘tongue,’ 
‘pen,’ or 4 vein ’ to sugar, honey, silver or nectar, while 
they ignore his greater and distinguishing qualities is 
expressly significant. It is plain, for one thing, that the 
bard of our admiration was unknown to the men of that 
age.” Emerson wrote, “Since the constellation of great 
men who appeared in Greece in the time of Pericles, 
there was never any such society; yet their genius failed 
them to find out the best head in the universe.” 

If once the transcendent grandeur of the poet is 
realised—that he was 44 sui generis” the only exemplar 
of his species—the first step has been taken towards 
understanding the Baoonian position. But the anti- 
Baconians seek to belittle the great poet in order that 
they may escape the inexorable logic of their adversaries. 

Will 4 ‘Torn Jones” advance any evidence to prove that 
the plays were the property of the theatre? Or that as co- 
proprietor Shakespeare published some of them m 
quarto? I do not know of any. Shakespeare s fame as 
not been due to the representation of the plays on t 
stage. He had no fame in his own time. N ° 
has a knowledge from original sources of the Elizabethan 
public theatres, of the plays produced at them, of ‘ 
conditions under which they were produced, of the auo 
ences which frequented them, can for one momen 
that any Shakespeare play as printed was produced 
public theatre either in the time of Elizabeth o 
If a performance had been commenced the ac o 
have been pelted off the stage before the first act * 

^ififas a poet and^hilosopher that Shakespeare’s fame 

is mainly attributable. Around his works a g hcen 

ture has been reared. Books and art i c Catholic, 
written to prove that he was a divine, a ° 
an atheist, an occultist, a philosopher, a P r,nter ’ a ^ 
cian, a mad doctor, a schoolmaster, a l a wyer«> 
a sailor, a musician, a physiologist, a 
botanist, an entomologist, a zoologist, an 
an ornithologist, an alchemist, etc. 

For every hour of pleasure and instrucUonthat,^ 
works have given by representation on the * g ^ 
have afforded tens of thousands of hours of delig . 
of thousands of people who have never seen a ora 

representation. , . Shake 

The appreciation of the superlative merit of the » 

speare poems and plays is a product of r( 

century. Writing in 1874, Dr. Ingleby makes 

markable pronouncement :— , . . 

“We are at length slowly rounding to a 
of his works; and the time seems to be at han • 

of culture will attribute to the object of their f 0 

a much higher range of powers than were req _ itC , :es} 
the production of the most popular and tne mo*. 

ful dramasjn the world/’ 

And Dr. Ingleby was not a Baconian . ;V v, 

It is impossible to suppose that the prose " 
in “Hamlet”, Act II, Scene 2, raised P ro f* ‘, h ; 
sublimest pitch of verse, left no other works 
than the plays and poems bearing his name. , 

I should he glad to have an opoortunity ° ^ 

with “Tom Jones” the testimony of the 1623 roj * 
the facts become known as to that volume a 
versv must be ended. The lines 4 ‘To the Rea ^ 
fixed to it will be recognised as one of tne ? r “ ^ 
not the greatest, achievements of the human in 
Fifty years before there was any Baconian 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge, after enumerating t c 
subjects treated by Shakespeare, wrote*. 

‘‘Compare with Shakespeare under each of t ^ 
all or any of the writers that have ever lwe 
that is competent to judge doubts the result. 
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your own hearts, ask your own common-sense, to con¬ 
ceive the possibility of this man being—I say not, the 
drunken savage of that wretched sciolist whom French- 
nveo, to their shame, have honoured before their elder 
and better worthies, but the anomalous, the wild, the 
irregular genius of our daily criticism ! What! are we to 
have miracles in sport?—or, I speak reverently, does 
God choose idiots by whom to convey divine truths to 

n, Hart Street, W.C. 

January 25, 1913. 


William T. Smedley. 
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Week 
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E Editor of almost any transatlantic paper is 
I Opposed to be omniscient by the majority of 
a A J* 5 r€a( k rSr "~ a t least, that is the conclusion we 
‘ * t0 wive at after glancing through the 

coiuiDns of a Canadian daily and an American 

• \** former, one anxious correspondent 

L]" reS Wllere ma y procure “all information re the 
^ War *; the editor replies calmly that “at 
r t outside the files of the newspaper there is little 
dealing with the subject,” and proceeds with 
^ courtes y to write a capable short essay on 
^ struggle and its origins. Another asks—such is 

gyV 0r ^ e title of the poem beginning “The boy 
the burning deck,” and the author’s name; 
t ^ r ^ ows no sign of impatience and supplies 
\ ■ h third desires the name of “ a numismatist 


who would give me an idea of the worth of a pewter 
teapot,” apparently under the impression that a numis¬ 
matist is a person who devotes his life to the collecting 
of teapots; still unruffled, the editor mildly answers 
that “ a numismatist is more particularly interested in 
old coins.” “ What is meant by Home Rule, as 
suggested by the Liberal Government ? ” demands a 
fourth. And in the American paper an insatiable 
gentleman asks, “ Can you give me an approximation 
of the origin of the English language as used to-day?” 
—a question which might well tax the powers 
of a committee of literary scientists. In our own 
columns to-day a correspondent inquires what part of 
the human frame a “ periporollida ” may be; possibly 
some of our medical readers may be able to enlighten 
him—though we have a suspicion that Trollope con¬ 
cocted the word in imitation of a classical conversation 
in “ The Vicar of Wakefield.” 


In a letter to the current issue of the Book Monthly 
“J.E.P.,” dealing with the subject of perfunctory 
reviewing, rises in his wrath, whirls his sword, and 
draws blood several times—or ought to do so—from 
the shivering inexperienced reviewer. His words are 
weighty and well chosen, and he makes one very good 
point by insisting on the comparative unimportance of 
the reviewer’s “ likes ” and " dislikes.” Strange as it 
may seem, the impartial critic can praise a book which 
for some reasons displeases him, and the confusion of 
the immature reviewer—not yet arrived at the stage of 
the impartial critic—is pathetic when he says “ I do 
not like this book—therefore it is a bad one, and I 
shall ‘ slate ’ it.” “ Do his likes and dislikes make 
literature ? ” cries “ J.E.P ” Of course, they do not; 
which is precisely why so many reviews are worthless 
from a critical point of view. The experienced critic 
judges first by the generally accepted literary standards, 
then by his own personal feeling, and by a combination 
of the two arrives at a verdict worthy of consideration; 
the inexperienced one, finding that the characters of a 
story do not behave as he thinks they should, or that 
he “ doesn’t like ” the ending, condemns the book and 
smirks at his own cleverness—until he grows up. 
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Google 


Many people will be sorry if Mr. Granville Barker’s 
relaxation of the rule that evening dress shall be worn 
in the stalls of the Savoy spreads to other theatres. It 
has been remarked that one of London’s greatest 
charms, to a stranger’s eyes, is the sight of a well-filled 
theatre with the occupants of circles, boxes, and stalls, 
dressed in the conventional manner. The worst of 
inaugurating any change in these matters is that it is 
difficult to know where to stop. If you permit a light 
lounge suit to mingle with the spotless shirt-fronts here 
and there, a Norfolk jacket and knickers may soon be 
seen. After that, we presume, the introduction of the 
pipe and cigar—and we shall then be well on the way 
back to the old days, with brilliant first-nights merely 
a wistful memory. 
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At Stonehenge 


Grim stones whose grey lips keep your secret well, 
Our hands that touch you touch an ancient terror, 

An ancient woe, colossal citadel 

Of some fierce faith, some heaven-affronting error. 

Rude-built, as if young Titans on this wold 
Once played with ponderous blocks a striding giant 
Had brought from oversea, till child more bold 
Tumbled their temple down with foot defiant. 

U pon your fatal altar Redbreast combs 
A fluttering plume, and flocks of eager swallows 
Dip fearlessly to choose their April homes 
Amid your crevices and storm-beat hollows. 

Even so in elemental mysteries, 

Portentous, vast, august, uncomprehended, 

Do we dispose our little lives for ease, 

By their unconscious courtesies befriended. 

Katharine Lee Bates. 

Wellesley, Mass. 
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The sporting diary is peculiarly serviceable as a screen ... 
to moderate those rose tints in which unaided retrospect 
is apt to colour half-remembered days. The same may 
be said of travellers* tales, and if Othello had kept a 
diary, he would not have thrilled Desdemona with tbe 
half of those lies that led to her capitulation and the 
most horrid tragedy in all Shakespeare. Diaries intended - : 
for publication need very cautious editing. A rare lite- > 
rary touch may condone such indiscretions as teem in the . 
classic journals of Pepys, but the rare literary touc ^ 
usually wanting. A wholly distinct order of publish 
diary is that of Colonel Peter Hawker, whose animadver¬ 
sions on the sport, society, travel, politics, and ® US1C ,, 
his day axe full of quaint surprises. Even more a 
as a terse and faithful record of rural life *** s **\ 
Hampshire during the first half of the nineteen 
are the shooting journals of the second Ear o 
bury. The original manuscript at ^ c J’ on ,, ° • ^ eau n- 
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The Ethics of the Diary 


I T was not without something of a shock that I realised 
on the first of the year that I was inscribing the 
twenty-ninth volume of my diary, for that, with one brief 
interval to be presently accounted for, I had religiously 
kept it, day in, day out, since January, 1885. In what 
strange variety of surroundings had these blameless re¬ 
cords of everyday activities and impressions not been 
entered in the inviting blanks: in cubicles at school, in 
foreign capitals, in mid-ocean, in lonely tents, in Cana¬ 
dian dugouts, in Moorish villas, in Australian bush towns, 
in Turkish rest-houses, on both sides of the frontier of 
civilisation l Between ten and eleven thousand of such 
entries, ranging from half a dozen to twenty lines, would 
be a prodigious feat of penmanship at a stretch, but 
spread over close on thirty years the task seems slight, 
and I should miss my evening diary as a monk his ves¬ 
pers. Once only, as already conceded, these confidences 
were suspended for a week, and I can still recall the 
amazement with which, when at the age of nineteen I 
was visiting a country house, my hostess mysteriously 
asked me on the first afternoon to let my diary lapse 
so long as I was her guest. Needless to say, the obli¬ 
gation was punctiliously observed, though the only rea¬ 
son for so curious a mandate was that the house party 
included a recently-divorced lady whose decree had not 
yet been made absolute. My kind friend possibly enter¬ 
tained vague apprehensions lest my diary should be im¬ 
pounded by the watch dogs of the law and read aloud 
in court. The fact that even now I can recall no single 
episode that would have furnished material for such re¬ 
quisition of my written indiscretions is no reflection on 
the lady*s judgment, since I was ever more concerned 
with trout flies than with intrigues. 

This little episode, however trivial, nevertheless bore 
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' Edwin Drood: Some Opinions* 

A N unfinished stoiy by a master of the art of 
writing is one of the most unsatisfactory and 
~ irritating things imaginabie. If it were a picture left 

’ incomplete, some colour-craftsman might easily fill the 

canras, having the scheme and size before him; a poem, 

- too, might have a concluding section added by another 
7; poet, though here the risk would be greater. But a 
novel, with a mysterious disappearance and a character 
whose movements nobody seems able to explain, that 
stops short at a most interesting moment, is a problem 

r* | 

’ J J 

! IfMMn 

Most people who have read " Edwin Drood ” find 
themselves puzzled over three principal points. Was 
Edwin murdered, or would be reappear later on to con- 
| the accusers of Neville Landless ? Who was 
| Datchery? And what was the true reason for Jaspers 
strange behaviour? Mr. Walters has collected the vari- 
ou5 sjggested solutions, plausible and negligible, and 
cisosses them most lucidly. Some, after careful read- 
^ of the talc, carry their own condemnation. R. A. 
j doctor, attempting to solve the problem, made several 
i Frinent comments, but his idea that Datchery was 
* L ^ Drood in disguise seems to me utterly untenable, 
tough Mr. William Archer held the same opinion. 

-cw’ji was far too excitable and hasty to act so beauti- 
% the part of the genial visitor to Cloisterham. Nor 
tia I agree with Mr. Walters himself and Mr. Clement 
' •^rter that Helena Landless disguised herself as “ a ' 
buffer, of an easy temper, living idly on his 
©cans the sombre Helena, her brooding lighted by < 
passions akin to those of her twin-brother, could t 
^ vc ^ e pt up the deception for an hour. Nor, again, c 
c * it seem possible for Bazzard, the melancholy clerk c 
Mr Grewgious, to take the part. I strongly incline T 
^ belief that Datchery was an entirely fresh charac- 
e "iUite a defensible assumption when we remember * 

4t - so far, no member of the Landless family, other ' 

^ harassed brother and sister, has appeared; 

^ have been brought to Cloisterham, and delivered *] 
^ ^ C ^ ar £ e Mr. Crisparkle by the detestable 0 
Philanthropist, Honeythunder. We know t 

th ^ ^ ev ill e and Helena came from Ceylon ; 1 

^ * ir mother was dead ; that they lived with a step- ^ 

^ W k° °PP rcsse d them; that on his death they ; 8 
Honeythunder, who was a " friend or con- j 

1 The 8 ® e P ^ a ^ lcr » an H that is practically all. J 

0 i!c i to ° * ew 1° construct any strong case for , u 
. ^ ^ seems to me quite likely that he is r 

~~ ~~~ ~ ~ ———— — ———■—■———-—— 1 ■ ^ 
fhcKBxs. ^ur 1? M? sier y °f Edwin Drood . By Charles a 

r History^ Continuations and Solutions c 

^ a Pman and Hall ^ UMING Walters. Illustrated. 
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one of those delightful, eccentric people whom Dickens 
loved to create, who would turn out eventually—as his 
f behaviour sufficiently indicates—to be vitally concerned 
J I with the career of Neville and Helena. To argue that 
t ! all the dramatis persona were already on the boards, 
1 I because the story was in a fairly advanced state, is 
, futile. We have a parallel character, speaking broadly, 
I in Tim Linkinwater, of Cheeryble Brothers* from 
I “ Nicholas Nickleby.” 

It seems impossible to avoid the conclusion that 
Jasper was responsible for Edwin Drood s disappear¬ 
ance ; that he tried to murder him ; and that his evil 
passion for Rosa was the primum mobile of his opium- 
haunted mind. But that Edwin was actually murdered 
I strongly doubt, in spite of the presumed artistic neces¬ 
sities of the story. The finding of the watch proves 
nothing—it suggests much; suggests, among other 
things, that Dickens was employing a well-worn artifice 
to put his readers off the scent. Mr. Andrew Lang, 
after some hesitation, advanced the theory of Edwin’s 
reappearance, but disguised as Datchery. For what 
I earthly reason should he go through this prolonged 
affair of living in Cloisterham under a complicated dis¬ 
guise, when the way was clear before him to interview 
Grewgious, exonerate Neville, and renew his expressed 
interest in Helena ? The time was not ripe for his re¬ 
appearance—we must bear in mind that the “ Mystery ” 
was being published in numbers. A small point also 
to be remembered is that one tentative title for the 
book, among a number of others, was 14 Dead? or 
Alive ? ” That Dickens used the word “ murder ” in the 
synopsis of his plot need not be insisted upon as 
indicating the death of his hero; and, again, it is, to 
say the least, unusual to get rid of the principal charac¬ 
ter, who gives his name to the volume, in the fourteenth 
chapter of a tale which reaches, as it stands, twenty-three 
chapters, and may be-assumed to need eight or nine 
more for its adequate completion as originally planned. 

Lacking evidence, all speculations must be in the 
end futile, however fascinating they may be to the 
literary microscopists and detectives who spend much 
time in striving to unravel the tangle. We have the 
pompous, inimitable Mr. Sapsea; we have the jolly 
Tartar, the sailor of Staple Inn—is not the description 
of his chambers, that opens Chapter XXII, in one of 
the most charming moods of Dickens? We have Miss 
Twinkleton and her delightful 44 Seminary for Young 
Ladies ”; the grave, ponderous, angular, good Grew¬ 
gious; the really inspiring character of the Reverend 
Septimus Crisparkle, Minor Canon, one of the most 
lovable in all Dickens; and several others, for all of 
which we may be grateful without worrying over the 
unsolved problem. Still, it attracts us, if only by the 
roused sense of obstinacy, and Mr. Walters, by the issue 
of this comprehensive and enlightening volume, gives 
all Dickensians an opportunity for the study of the 
question which they must have long desired 

Wilfrid L. Randell 
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Songs of Yesterday and of To-day 

The Poems of Adam Lindsay Gordon, including several 
never before printed. Arranged by Douglas Sladen. 
Illustrated. (Constable and Co. as. 6d. net.) 

Nature and Other Poems . By Alfred Williams. (Ers- 
kine Macdonald. 3s. 6d. net.) 

A Dream of Daffodils : Last Poems . By H. D. Lowry. 
Arranged for the Press by G. E. Matheson and C. A. 
Dawson Scott. With Portrait and Memoir by 
Edgar A. Preston. (G. J. Glaisher.) 

Beyond. By C. A. Dawson Scott. (G. J. Glaisher.) 
Flowers, Dust and Sun. By Mary Chadwick. (John 
Long). 

Exodus, and Other Poems. By Martin D. Armstrong. 
(Lynwood and Co. is. 6d. net.) 

T HERE is apparently something of a revival 
of interest in Adam Lindsay Gordon just 
now; or, perhaps we may say that in his case 
the due time has arrived which sooner or later 
dawns for every sincere poet, however completely 
oblivion may seem to have followed on his death 

_the day of his poetic resurrection. Gordon's 

work was destined to see this day, for its germ of immor¬ 
tality is not difficult to trace. His best verse is character 
ised by genuine exuberance and considerable imagina¬ 
tive quality, and the best is undoubtedly that in which 
he sings his love of Horses and the exhilaration of the 
saddle. There are comparatively few poems of any note 
that do not in some way betray his passion, in description 
or image or allusion. The rhythm is strikingly 
equestrian, ranging through all the variations of walk 
and canter, trot and gallop. It all goes with a swing, 
even when there is little of moment in the saddle-bags 
and the riders stave is not much more than a halloo. 
For Gordon often rides light on Pegasus, and he has but 
small title to the rarer appellation of vates. It is really 
quite beside the mark to contrast him as Mr. Sladen does 
with his curiously assorted company of poetic demi-gods 
—* a Homer, a Chaucer, a Shakespeare ” and—“ a Long¬ 
fellow "! He is a minstrel, singing his experienced times 
of the joy and the grief of life. His value lies there, and 
notably in the fact that the experience he sang was 
largely the genuine experience of the Australian bush. 
In this respect his importance is that of the pioneer, 
though he is unfortunate enough to have had so many 
inferior imitators among Colonial rhymesters that we are 
half conscious of a vitiated palate in trying to estimate 
him. Some, at all events, of these collected poems give 
promise of permanence; but we are not at all sure that 
we are as grateful to Mr. Sladen as we ought to be for 
“ editing" them into labelled sections and hinting at the 
selection we should make. 

It is refreshing to take up a volume of poetry like this 
of Mr. Alfred Williams, the Wiltshire artizan poet. His 
work has at once a splendid detachment and a splendid 
essentiality. It is pure rapture, and is inspired through¬ 
out by that passionate love of earth, of hills and trees, 
of country delights, which has characterised some of the 
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greatest poets. It would, we fancy, be an easy task to 
divine the “influences” to which Mr. Williams is in¬ 
debted ; but that is often a rather fatuous pursuit If we 
state that he brings reminders, like recollected flavours, 
now of Horace (whom he translates admirably), now of 
Wordsworth, now of Whitman, it is but to say that he 
partakes of the spirit that animated them all. There is 
delight on every page of this book, a delight which is 
due to perfect sincerity, strong emotional power, and a 
considerable charm of rhythm. The latter characteristic 
is particularly noticeable in “ The Hills,” a poem that 
should turn the heart of the most immured city murex 
towards his maternal wilds. Mr. Williams has other 
distinctive features ; as, for instance, a liking for certain 
crescendo or diminuendo effects such as the following 

Out of the clarified crystal of space, and the quiver¬ 
ing plain 

Of the clear, ulterior, medial, marginal blue; 

. . . . everywhere silence; 

Dead, living silence; dull, dreamless silence; soul- 
shattering silence; 

After the rain, 

The hills show brighter, their green slopes, 

Washed with the essence, purer, clearer, 

Are lovelier, sweeter, plainer, nearer. 

The device is very ingenious and effective, though it - 
might easily be overdone. One might dilate on the ** 
captivating verve and directness of “ The Forest Oak, 
the dignity and sufficiency of the threnody M On a Lost 
Friend,” the unaffected naivete of “ The Thrushes,” and * 
discuss the claims of the “ Ode to Morning ” to a per* 
manent place among British odes. But the most note¬ 
worthy contribution in the volume is “ The Testament 
wherein Mr. Williams lets us into his sanctuary and 
makes open confession of his poet’s ecstasy. It is a 
very sincere and impassioned utterance. He tells ns 
how, feeling his littleness, he has tried to keep silence, 

But my heart opened higher than my lips, I could not 
contain the impulse; 

I will go on till my death ; I will follow and continue. 

I have drawn a strange breath, I have smelt life with mt 

nostrils, f 

I have imbibed secrets, I have drunk at the we 0 

mystery; . 

I have seen Beauty playing with her sisters under t 

trees in the meadows, 

And naked Love, purer than a lily, bathing in the sun 
light. 

Earth is his constant love in all her moods and change 
whether of bridal May or of widowed Decefflto^ 
Against her he will hear no word, for this love of hi 
has the fierce sanctity of a patriotism:— 

I will not be guilty of so great a fault. 1 should thinl 

myself twice worthy of hell; 

I will die in my poverty, blessing it and blessing er » 
will live for my country. 

Space puts a term to quotation. This book is 
worth buying than many wise treatises 
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The two slender, tasteful volumes that hail from Mr. 
Glaisher have each a peculiar charm and interest. The 
work of the late Henry Dawson Lowry, who was an old 
contributor to The ACADEMY, cannot be better de- 
$cibed.than in the phrase quoted by Mr. Preston in his 
reader little memoir—" a pellucid rill of meaning music/* 
The mood of these poems is for the most part wistful 
and touched with a gentle melancholy, which, however, 
never congeals. They are the little secret songs of one 
who was bom to an unrequited quest, whose real home 
was in some distant land of quiet beauty, and whose 
nostalgia fashioned itself into music to beguile the un¬ 
familiar way. The opening lines of "Love Lying 
Dead” will serve to show his quality: — 

I have lived out a Lent of hunger and thirst ; 

1 have not heard your voice, your golden voice. 

Day after day 1 have not seen your eyes 
That shone of old like stars set high in Heaven, 

To watch o'er one poor life. 

O Heart o' mine, 

1 have hated roses all these bitter days 
Because they had stol'n the softness of your lips. 

Mi. Dawson Scott has helped to arrange for the 
Pr «s these relics of his cousin and friend; and his 
fJlt booklet of verse fitly accompanies the other. Here 
is a simlar pensive melancholy, a similarly limpid 
a similar fragrance of rosemary. Only, if any- 
weft is a little more elaborate, the colouring 
r ^er It suggests the deft illumination of an old 
Qissa l or the delicate design in clear enamels. Careful 
^bal compositions such as the following are typical: — 

As ruddy day 

Smiles in his sleep and every little hill 
Flushes with early fire, a shadow glides 
Into the sapphire roads. 

^ & vision of a wood of chestnuts: — 

A dim green hall beneath tfie verdant flood 
When heaven is scattering sunflower grain, 

A sanctuary—with one clear chorister— 

From the pale arrows of the rain. 

1S a ma £* c and nine lines 

f ** Eternity ” confess an arresting beauty. There 
**T7° memorial poems to Lowry. 

‘ 15 a pity, but there is no help for it; we shall 
tc he cruS] to Miss Chadwick. With the best will 
k *orld, we have quite failed to discover any merit 

i’i ^ VCrSCi We ^ ave reac * diem more times than 

J} fcerve, but our perseverance has only left us the 

^ bewildered. We wonder what Miss 

im ^ D€s P oetr y to be? Her blank verse 

fast ' ^ °^ ose bass mats that are made by simply 

together side by side a number of thin 

length. Her “ sonnets " won't 

w k°* e 1S 50 dl-formed, so in- 

cr^ anc * one is baffled by sheer in- 

3 *^ce. To take a sjngIe examplej _ 


3S ' Vet ^ eneat h the trees, 
e long green meadow's lie asleep, 

^7 and dim where the elfin breeze 
roods over grasses, as over the deep. 
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Can an elfin breeze be said to brood? And why "as 
over the deep ”—save that the end of the line demands 
a rhyme with "asleep"? Here is a sample of the in¬ 
coherence of her images: — 

My dearest, when at first I heard you play, 

I thought the notes that rippled from your hands 
Were pearls, that slipped from some confining bands 
Fell down in shining cataract and lay 
Like ship at anchor in some quiet bay. 

Notes like pearls like a ship at anchor are quite beyond 
our imaginative comprehension. Unfortunately the 
grammar is often far from impeccable, and we stumble 
on such liberties of spelling as “ lushiously." No, it is 
a great pity that Miss Chadwick was ever persuaded to 
publish this book. If she happens to be a very young 
person we would advise her not to publish another for 
five years at least, and to spend the interim in reading 
real poetry and in trying to express herself clearly and 
consecutively in simple sentences. If at the end of that 
time she has not lost her lyric ambition in more im¬ 
portant interests, her next volume should at least have 
something to recommend it 

Mr. Armstrong is one more example of a poetic class 
that is well represented to-day. Its work is by no 
means negligible, betraying a careful conversance with 
the rules of prosody, a skilful and patterned use of lan¬ 
guage, a considerable play of fancy and a certain 
emotional impulse. The qualities it most needs 
are depth and intensity of experience and power of 
creative imagination. It produces excellent “picture- 
verse," and innumerable dazzling "lines," but it too 
seldom succeeds in arousing that responsive emotion 
that poetry of the quinfessence should arouse. One is 
interested, appreciative, intellectually fascinated—but 
cold. By far the best contribution Mr. Armstrong 
makes us is the poem entitled “ The Return," though the 
title poem has a freer, more suggestive quality; but 
the rest may be fairly represented by such a passage as 
this:— 

Southward, rosed with mist, the headlands stand— 
Mute temples where, none worship—and the sea 
Waves like a purple banner shaken out 
Upon a gradual wind. Dawn on its face 
Weaves arabesques of green—great curves that sweep 
To the silver fringe. 

We don’t quarrel with that It is excellent—as indeed 
the whole book is—so far as it goes. But we are con¬ 
strained to cry, “ What this man could do with such an 
instrument, and how he could move us, if he only learnt 
the song that springs from the heights and the deeps of 
life!" 


The Art of Appreciation 

Studies and Appreciations. By Darrell Figgis. 
Dent and Sons. 5s. net.) 


(J- M. 


Google 


THE chief business of criticism is appreciation. The 
statement has the air of a platitude, but it is none the 
worse for that. For a platitude is often a forgottem 
truth, and it is useful sometimes for us to refresh our- 
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selves with the neglected wisdom of the copy-books, rather commonplace—there is net an essay in this volume 
And, as a matter of fact, the reminder is badly needed but contains some illuminating thought or arresting 


at toe present time, when so much of contemporary 
criticism serves merely to reflect its author's vanity and 
superficial cleverness. 

But intelligent appreciation is no easy matter. From 
the time when Milton wrote of— 

Sweetest Shakespeare, fancy’s child, 

Warbling his native wood notes wild. 

—as though the chief claim of the world’s greatest dra¬ 
matist to the appreciation of posterity lay in the fact 
that he had composed a handful of pretty songs!—there 
have been numberless instances of praise directed to 
a wrong end. To praise perfectly, indeed, is an art ! 
attained by few. To praise even intelligently, certain 
qualities alike of heart and brain are required 

These qualities Mr. Darrell Figgis possesses in 
an unusual degree. The distinguishing mark of this 
book—that which differentiates it from much so-called 
criticism—it just this note of a generous and just appre¬ 
ciation. Mr. Figgis surveys the work of his contem¬ 
poraries, and he finds in much of it elements of beauty 
hitherto undiscovered. He helps us to a better under¬ 
standing of fhe men and women who have helped him. 
This surely is a matter of mightier moment to the reader 
than the discovery of miscroscopic errors. A critic 
should be a signpost and not a ferret 

Necessarily one is not always in agreement with the 
author, but this in no wise detracts from our appreciation 
of his method When he writes, it is because he has 
something definite to say. One of the most deeply in¬ 
teresting essays in the volume, for instance, is that 
devoted to Browning. Browning is a poet who has had 
full justice done to him, and it would seem that all that 
can be said on the subject has been said. There is, 
however, one aspect of his genius—and it is an important 
one—that no critic before Mr. Figgis had seized upon. 
He puts it in a single sentence. Browning “ expressed 
himself most fitly in the creatures of his creation.” When 
he spoke in the first person, as is here pointed out, his 
utterance was obscure, hesitating, and inconclusive. He 
needed those “fifty men and women” for his mouth¬ 
pieces. Andrea del Sarto, Fra Lippo Lippi, the lover 
in “ By the Fireside,” the Bishop who ordered his tomb 
at St. Praxed’s—these are not merely a series of perfectly 
realised dramatic studies. They are so many expressions 
of the inner mind of Browning. So Mr. Figgis enables 
us to see Browning in a new light, and we turn to “ Men 
and Women ” or the 44 Dramatic Lyrics ” or 44 The Ring 
and the Book ” with an added zest. 

Equally admirable are the appreciations of contem¬ 
porary poets. The paper on Mr. William Watson is a 
masterpiece of penetrative criticism, while such writers 
as Mr. W. B. Yeats, Mr. W. H. Davies, Mr. Herbert 
Trench, and Mr. Robert Bridges receive each an ap¬ 
propriate and discriminating tribute of recognition. 
Indeed, with the single exception of the papeT on 
Samuel Butler (of “Erewhon”)—which is sketchy and 
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phrase. This book reveals the author as a critic whose 
opinions will have to be respected. 


Modern Philosophy 

Main Currents of Modem Thought . By Rudolf Euckek. 

Translated by Dr. Meyrick Booth. (T. Fisher Unwin. 

12s. 6 d. net.) 

PROFESSOR Eucken, who was awarded the Nobel Prize 
for Literature four years ago, is already known as an 
historical and philosophical writer. In this work he 
analyses the various concepts of life presented by 
modern thought. To him they all seem incomplete, 
unless an independent spiritual life is definitively recog¬ 
nised to be an absolute necessity of existence. 41 Through 
its recognition alone can we explain the known content 
of the universe—a spiritual life transcending all human 
life from the ultimate basis of reality.” Modem popular 
philosophy recognises no knowledge that is not derived 
from natural observation. Professor Eucken’s object 
is to show that spiritual life is outside the natural sphere - 
and is not the result of evolution. The usual philo- „ 
sophic problems are discussed at length, such as Idealism 

and Realism, Monism and Dualism, but always in refer- 

• * • 

ence to present-day thought In the material conception . 
of modern life, strong in self-reliant achievement and 
prodigal in pleasure, the author sees much spiritua. 
emptiness, while the activism of real life and progress 
has an absolute and real spiritual basis. 

44 Activism ” is the name which Eucken has given to 
his position that it is impossible for man to share in the 
spiritual life without continuous active effort. Thu$to> 
philosophy is dualistic, though his ultimate determination 
is a spiritualistic monism. Probably the chapters whim 
will most interest the ordinary reader are those on 
Society and the Individual, on the Problems of Morality 
Personality, Character, and Religion. 

Professor Eucken well points out the real error or 
merely social materialism, which, although it may alk* 
viate and even elevate natural life, is actually destruc¬ 
tive in effect, 44 because it treats the spiritual content 0 
life as a means towards human welfare, whereas it 3 
an end in itself. 44 Utilitarianism, whatever form it ® a > 
take, is an uncompromising foe of all genuine spiritual 
culture.” In a remarkable passage be declaims 
the predominant “softness” of the present age, whic 
44 tends to give rise to the idea that the weak are good 
and the strong bad ”: that, in the question of authority 
between children and parents, pupils and teachers ^ 
ployers and employed, governors and governed* 

order and all discipline are a mere demonstration 0 

selfishness and brutality.” We can see enough of t 
sentimental softness in England to-day to feel with ^ 
that 44 if justice be defeated, it is no longer worth w 1 
for man’s life on this earth to continue” 

As to the position of morality to-day, P f0 cs31 
Eucken is pessimistic, and goes so far as to say that 0 
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age possesses no morality at all corresponding to the 
present spiritual state of the world's historical develop¬ 
ment ; and that morality is at least as insecure as re¬ 
ligion. Yet there are moral instruction books and 
treatises on morality in abundance. "And why not, 
indeed?" he adds, and quotes a delightful commentary 
of Lichtenberg on the famous saying of Hamlet: "There 
are more things in heaven, etc: “ Good ; but, on the 
other hand, there are a multitude of things in our philo¬ 
sophies that are not to be found either in heaven or 
upon earth." Professor Eucken's philosophy includes 
Christianity as containing an imperishable spiritual 
essence, though embedded in much that is transitory. 
His ideal and aims are those of a prophet, much needed 
today, who would recall modern material civilisation to 
»sense of the transcendent importance of spiritual 
reality. 


Fanny Burney 

Ninny Bumey at the Court of Queen Charlotte . By Con¬ 
stance Hill. Illustrated. (John Lane. 16s. net.) 

Fanny Bumey for a subject it is probably 
^possible to write a book that will not prove not only 
^nesting but also delightful. The heroine alone 
breathe life and charm into the work of the dullest 

p , 

writers, if such a personage ever dared to lay his heavy 
"and on the freshness and lightness of touch of the 
^tor of “ Cecilia ” and u Evelina," but it is unlikely 
. the subject of this volume would appeal to any but 
P 0 * inspired by her own spirit, would write about 
^ jost m the manner in which the novelist herself 
*ou]<i have written such a book as this. Fanny Bumey 
flot inspire any but a light, bright, dainty volume, 
^ 00 biographer who was heavy of hand could 
approach her. It will thus be seen that possible 
are limited in number, and that the 
that they undergo is small. These 
5 ®ust not, however, be allowed to detract from the 
of Miss Constance Hill’s work, or from the success 
tas achieved in the present volume, for even 
7 °^ cvcr y b°°k about Fanny Bumey must needs be 
[and delightful, the one at present under notice 
5 50 m 311 especial degree. This was only to be ex- 
j**? by those readers who have been fortunate enough 
V Ve Miss Hill’s previous works on the same 
4. r ^ House in St. Martirt's Street 99 and 

b°ok, which covers the 
4 . Irom ! ^6to 1791, links up the two other volumes, 
g* \ Us com pletes the greater portion of Fanny 
y $ life story. Moreover, as in the case of the two 
r.- 0as '°^ umcs » the authoress has had the advantage 

i^ C 7 Perati ° n ° f ^ sister ' Miss EUen HiUt wh °' by 

° has appreciably increased the 

M‘ trj rea< * ers w, h obtain from the text. 

^ based her present work almost entirely 
^ w e ; anes ^d letters of her heroine, written while 
at ^ ourt » ^d addressed to her relatives or 
•niates. One curious impression derived from 
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reading the earlier chapters, is that the subject was at 
the time a shy, timid young girl of perhaps eighteen. In 
reality, however, she was already almost a middle- 
aged woman—her age was thirty-four—when she 
first took up her duties in the establishment 
of the Queen and became the valued friend 
and equal of many of the men and women of 
the period whose names stand out in the history of 
English literature. These diaries and letters are valuable 
as a record of the life of the writer during the period 
which they cover; but they are possibly even more valu¬ 
able for the delightful picture they give of the domestic 
life of the Royal Family. After reading Miss Burney’s 
pages we can understand the popularity which George 
III enjoyed among his subjects, and the unique position 
which he occupied in their hearts. With the heroine of 
this biography brought into daily contact with their 
Majesties, the reader gets many glimpses, all ot 
which tend to arouse sympathy. George III, it 
would seem, was always happy when he was able to move 
about as an ordinary gentleman among his people, and 
his subjects on their part were always delighted to meet 
him as such. When at Windsor, where the Royal family 
was unable to live in the Castle on account of its 
dilapidated condition, the King and Queen and the Prin¬ 
cesses were accustomed on fine evenings to promenade 
up and down the Terrace, which was invariably crowded 
with members of the public To such of those whom he 
knew the King used to nod or bow, and it was his prac¬ 
tice on retiring to his house to bow to the musicians and 
to thank them for their services. 

He used also to ride in the surrounding country, un¬ 
accompanied by any attendant, and many an adventure 
reminiscent almost of Haroun-al-Rashid he had in con¬ 
sequence. He would stop to chat with the ploughboys 
and shepherds, and sometimes pay visits to the cottagers. 
He took pleasure in greeting with a kindly word of salu¬ 
tation the people he passed on the road. It is stated that 
on one occasion, finding a cottage empty, the King played 
the part of King Alfred, and turned a piece of 
meat which he found roasting before the fire. On the 
return of the cottager s wife she found a piece of paper 
with an enclosure of money and a note, "Five guineas 
to buy a jack.” Action such as this was quite sufficient 
to arouse popularity among the masses, so that it is not 
surprising - that when the King was first stricken with 
insanity, of which Miss Burney has left an intimate 
account, the physicians and others who were attached to 
the Court ran real risk of attack and perhaps murder if 
the illness of their Royal master had proved fatal. Miss 
Burney records in her diary that the physicians received 
daily letters threatening that they would be called upon 
to answer with their lives for the safety of the King. A 
curious etiquette was observed when members of the 
Royal family visited at a private house. In Fanny 
Burney’s own words, " First of all (the action of those 
present was) to fly off to distant quarters of the room; 
and next Miss P. goes out, walking backwards, for more 
candles, which she brings in, two at a time, and places 
upon the tables and pianoforte. Next she goes out for 
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tea, which she then carries to His Majesty upon a large 
salver.” 

Fanny Burney’s own life during this period was for 
the most part uneventful. She was treated with the 
greatest consideration and kindness by her Royal master 
and mistress and the young Princesses, and her only trial, 
a very severe one, was the temper of her fellow- 
wardrobe-woman, an elderly person in whom the Queen 
had every confidence and who had accompanied her from 
Germany. Fanny Burney had, however, never had any 
real inclination for Court life, and only accepted the 
appointment out of duty to her father. This disinclina¬ 
tion, coupled with ill-health, induced her, very much 
against the wish of the Queen, who, however, behaved 
very generously towards her, to retire from Court after 
five years’ service. 

For the political historian these memoirs contain 
nothing of value, except, perhaps, the passages which 
relate to the trial of Warren Hastings and to the illness 
of the King. But to the social historian they give an 
intimate picture of Court life at the end of the eighteenth 
century,* all illuminated in the delightful literary style 
which has been made familiar by “ Cecilia ” and j 
" Evelina,” with occasional flashes of the charming 
humour of which Fanny Burney was so capable. 

Papuans at Home 

Papua, or British New Guinea. By J. H. P. Murray. 

Illustrated. (T. Fisher Unwin. 15s. net.) 

The present Lieutenant-Governor of Papua gives one 
or two excuses for the production of his book, but the 
first few chapters will convince his readers that no excuse 
was necessary, for seldom has a more entertaining and 
at the same time instructive volume been issued. With 
true modesty he pays ample tribute to the work done 
by his predecessors in office, and leaves the discerning 
reader to ascertain the completeness of his own work. 

Evidently the Papuan is no easy subject, for there 
are numerous tribes in New Guinea which differ in cus¬ 
toms, language, and adaptability. It is a far different 
matter from knowing one tribe or nation thoroughly, 
this study of complex, sometimes sharply defined, and 
sometimes intermingling tribes which occupy a territory 
half as large again as England Mr. Murray is evidently 
a thorough administrator, or he could never have come 
to such knowledge of the Papuan as is evinced in these 
pages. He bears testimony to the good work done by 
the missions, describes the country geographically, his¬ 
torically, and commercially, and in the chapters of most 
absorbing interest enters minutely into details of native 
life and ways. We learn that, contrary to the rule of 
most savage races, the Papuan is endowed with a sense 
of humour. A case in point is afforded by the mild- 
mannered guide to a party in search of a murderer, who 
made all sorts of inquiries as to what would be done to 
the criminal if he were caught, and proved, long after¬ 
ward, to have been the actual murderer, guiding the 
party through the bush in search of himself! Equally 
good is the account of the theft of a book from a mis- 
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sionary, and the thief’s attempt on the following day to 
sell the missionary his own book back again. 

The importance of pig in Papuan life is well empha¬ 
sised. No festival is complete without pig, and nearly 
every crime has pig in it somewhere—Mr. Murray wisely 
suggests “ Cherchez le pore ” as a motto for the Papuan 
police, in place of the older version. Cannibalism, 
apparently, is far from extinct, and the various reasons 
given by the islanders for their yearning for their fellow- 
men are not a little amusing, in spite of the grim 
suggestiveness of the subject, Mr. Murray cites one 
case in which a crocodile killed a man, and a portion of 
the body was rescued. The man’s family promptly sat 
down and ate that portion as a token of their affection 
for the deceased! :• 

Mention must be made of the Rossel Island system 
of administering justice—according to the native idea. 

The punishment of a thief among these islanders is 
death—not the death of the thief, however, but that of 
the woman who cooks his food. The indifference of 
the Papuan toward ordinary and more modem punish¬ 
ments is illustrated by the man who, although almost . 
certainly wrongly convicted, did not wish his case re¬ 
opened. He preferred to finish his sentence, for he was 
learning so many useful things in jail. We commend 
this to the notice of suffragette hunger strikers. 

Murder is by far the most common offence against the . 
laws, for the Papuan goes out and kills somebody in 
order to relieve his feelings at times, and can give no 

more definite reason for the crime. Mr. Murray instances 

• 

a case in which the murderers of two runaway earners 
could only account for their act by saying that the 
carriers “ looked cold and hungry.” Equally good was 
the request of two Rigo mounted men that they might 
be hanged, since they were forbidden to throw spear! 
at the police. By way of explaining the request the • 
culprits said that the only pleasure they had was thro^ 
ing spears at the police, and, if they could not do th*t, 

they did not want to live. 

The temptation to quote from a book like this is alroo 
irresistible, for Mr. Murray has interspersed a quanta 
of anecdotes in a mass of most valuable information, 
and thus has compiled a fascinating and at the same 
time extremely useful book, one which will give greet 
pleasure to the general reader and deserves a prominer . 1 
| place on the library shelves of the anthropologist 


Shorter Reviews 

The Censor and the Theatres . By John Palmer. 0* 
Fisher Unwin. 5 s. net.) 

M R. PALMER’S book, while purporting to be a 
consideration of the recent Government R 0 !*' 
of the Joint Select Committee from the two Houses 0 
Parliament on the Censorship, is in reality an ingenious 
piece of special pleading. The arguments, it is && ^ 
say, are brilliantly stated, but Mr. Palmer leaves ui 
in no doubt as to his own position. He is a root-an 
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( branch opponent of tic Censorship, and tie apologists 
for that office fare hardly at his hands The book, how* 
ever, may be commended even to those who do not 
share its author's point of view, for the abstract of the 
evidence is quite fairly presented. 

From that evidence one fact emerged with unmistak¬ 
able dearness. The opposition to the Censorship is 
confined, with a few exceptions, to a mere sprinkling 
oi dramatic authors. The managers themselves do not 
desire any change in the existing system, and it is 
rolerably certain that the public are perfectly content 
with things as they are. But the " conscientiously im¬ 
moral ” playwright—it is the phrase which Mr. Bernard 

I Shaw used to describe himself—feels that he has a 
definite grievance. The indecent play, they declare, is 
tolerated, while the play that is merely immoral is 
■ tabooed. Now, it may be admitted that there have 
f been some regrettable lapses on the part of Censors 
i pait and present, and Mr. George Edwardes’s avowal 
j that he had never seen an indecent play upon the 
| English stage would seem to go beyond what occasion 
warrants. But the objections to the presentation of 
^ral plays upon the stage—that is to say, of plays I 
^bodying a philosophy of morals at variance with the 
‘tfepted code of morality—is, we believe, a sound one. I 
I A croad jest is merely a matter of taste. Such things 
j & soon forgotten; they leave no bad effects behind. 

! though we should be among the first to deplore 
I didacticism in art, it can hardly be denied that a play 
Wmg in a serious spirit with sexual problems—from 
whatever standpoint those problems are discussed—is 
femd to have far-reaching influences. And we see 
nfr ) reason for believing that an " unfettered ” drama 1 

result in the production of a class of play which { 

in the long run, tend to lower the national 1 

> tfdard in the matter of morals. A play which brought 
^ King or Royal Family into contempt would, for < 

iovioas reasons, not be tolerated. And is the glorifi- 1 

c *nof divorce, of free love, or of adultery, a more < 

■odonable offence than sedition? It is because we j 

* fte that the retention of the Censorship provides t 

ir ‘ f fotual safeguard against the intrusion of plays of t 

• L:is description that we are unable to accept the argu- 
T -t$ of Mr. Palmer and his well-meaning friends. t 


' fauna 0/ British India, including Ceylon and Burma; 
‘^ptera Nematocera. By E. Brunetti. Illustrated. 
'Taylor and Francis. 20s.) 

| H,S 13 ^ther volume of the admirable series of the 
fauna published under the authority of the 
p. 1 State for India, and edited by Dr. Shipley, 
nsts College, Cambridge, and Mr. Guy Marshall. 

1naD * S W a £ uarantec that the book is a contn- 
to sound science, and to entomologists and 
t.^ujds * Wl ll be invaluable as a work of reference. 
\ s P ecies nhnutely described by no means repre- 
*°ta] number dealt with. The glossary of 

word^ 11 ^ ass ^ st cn t° mo l°&i s t> but the 
5 presuppose a considerable acquaintance 


,• with a very special terminology which the ordinary 
j reader cannot possess. The study of Oriental Diptera 
(two-winged insects) is said to be quite in its infancy,* 
although this is an order of insects abundantly repre¬ 
sented in every region of the globe, excepting only 

extreme Arctic latitudes and torrid deserts. The num- 

■ 

ber of species runs to thousands, and is constantly being 
extended. The order of Diptera stands almost alone 
amongst the orders of insects in the peculiarity ©f 
possessing only two wings, the hinder wings being repre¬ 
sented by a small organ on each side of the thorax. 
This volume treats only of the Nematocera (thread- 
I horned), not of the whole order of Diptera . The ana¬ 
tomy of a fly occupies many pages. The twelve plates 
of illustrations show the enormous variety in the wings 
of the Diptera , and the shapes of their other limbs and 
members. Useful as the glossary is, a simple explana¬ 
tion of many of the names and terms used would be an 
advantage to the layman. But for him such scientific 
works are not intended. As there are more than half 
a million species of winged insects, many of which are 
blood-suckers and disease-carriers, the study of insect 
life is of the utmost importance to human life, and 
especially to dwellers in tropical lands. If any practical 
results are to be obtained, the whole subject must be 
examined by science, for which such books as this supply 
the material. 
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The Upholstered Cage. By Josephine Knowles. 

(Hodder and Stoughton. 6 s.) 

THE Upholstered Cage is the home which contains un¬ 
married, vocationless daughters, from the discontented 
girl in the small draper’s parlour over the business pre¬ 
mises to the slowly souring spinster representative of 
“ county” dignity. Miss Knowles is very much in earnest 
over her subject, and is also very comprehensive in her 
ways, even giving us a reference to the draggled wrecks 
of humanity who occupy benches in Piccadilly and the 
parks; but she refers only to the feminine representa¬ 
tives of this class, and seems to overlook the fact that 
they have their equivalent menkind. 

She is concerned mainly, however with the problem of 
the unmarried daughter; we admit the gravity of the 
problem; the unwanted girl is a familiar enough figure, 
and pathetic enough, but we incline to the opinion that 
Miss Knowles has rather over-estimated the numerical 
strength of the class. Though to a certain extent we 
agree with the " remedies” proposed by Miss Knowles 
for the evils to which unmarried daughters are subject, 
yet we venture to suggest that the class itself is a 
vanishing quantity—the authoress’s conclusions are sound 
enough, but her premises are slightly out of date. For 
such a complex, delicate machine as present-day civilisa¬ 
tion is largely self-corrective, and out of the existence of 
this vocationless multitude of women arose the women’s 
movement of to-day—not only the insane suffragette 
movement, but the reasonable quest of women for fields 
in which to satisfy aspirations and find substitutes for the 
great, thwarted aim of womanhood. As to the training 
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of unmarried daughters by their parents, that is a 
problem which will remain vexed and unsolved for as 
long as parents retain individuality. On the whole, there 
are far more pressing social needs awaiting the surplus 
energy of reformers than the unmarried daughter can put 
forward. There is more freedom and less “ cage” life in 
the modem social system than Miss Knowles will admit, 
and thus the reasoning of this book, excellent though 
9 ome of it is, leaves us rather cold. 


I 


From a Pedagogue’s Sketch-Book . By Francis R. G. 

Duckworth. (T. Fisher Unwin. 5s. net.) 

It is an open secret that the schoolmaster of to-day has 
more difficulty in managing over-anxious parents than 
in tackling unruly boys. The arbitrary interference of 
parents in trivial matters makes a constant strain in the 
exercise of tact. If a headmaster is worthy to be en¬ 
trusted with the care of boys, he should be trusted, and 
his burden not increased by perpetual fussing. Alas for 
the chief who is not gifted with some tact and, above 
all, with a sense of humour! Both these important vir¬ 
tues belong to the writer of these amusing sketches, who 
finds not worry alone, but actual relief from the r t pet it a 
crambe, in drawing life-like pictures of his varied experi¬ 
ences. Mr. Duckworth's delicate satire is delightful, but 
his sarcasm is always good-humoured. The question of 
Greek, the loss of a sock—such amazing letters thereon 
—the millionaire father, the eugenic mother, the parents 
with fads, whose hame is legion—all are grist to the 
whimsical mill of this modem Orbilius. But freak 
parents are not his only theme. 

Again we read, as ever new, the trials of the shy and 
diffident assistant, the little troubles of the new boy, the 
everlasting topics of school food and athletics, slackers, 
and holidays, “ragging” and school reports. Even such 
events find a place as the house-master's wife “ Having 
Boys in to Tea ” and the consequent “ intellectual nose- 
flattening” rather than conversation. Nor are omitted 
the modem difficulties of competition between head¬ 
masters, nor the struggles with school governors whose 
high ideals are commercial success and the arts of canvas¬ 
sing for pupils. But there is more than amusement to 
be found in the shrewd observations and airy wit of the 
author. His book may be commended especially to 
parents, whose knowledge of a schoolmoster’s work and 
position seems so often limited to the mere show-time 
of speech-days and the annual athletic sports. Mr. 
Duckworth's clever studies ought to show that sym¬ 
pathetic tact should not be one-sided, and that common- 
sense and co-operation are better than fussy intervention. 


to take the platform and realises that his voice sounds 
peculiar, and that his ideas have flown, that the trouble 
begins. For him this handy book has been carefully 
prepared. It contains neat and quite happily worded 
speeches on many diverse themes—even a section de¬ 
voted to addresses concerning Boy Scouts; and the 
author has evidently borne in mind that capital motto 
for all chairmen: “ Stand up, speak up, and shut up.” 
The possession of this little volume will do much to 
relieve the anxiety of all those to whom an occasional 
speech to a larger audience than usual seems a for¬ 
midable difficulty. 


Short Speeches for Social Occasions. By W. H. Att- 
well. (“The Speaker's Library Press,” 8, Pater¬ 
noster Row, E.C. is. net.) 

THE task of proposing or responding to a toast, of 
making a short and pithy speech on some special 
occasion, falls to the lot of most public men, and does 
not embarrass them; it is when the ordinary man has 
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Fiction 

Jocasta, and the Famished Cat . By Anatole France. 
Translated by Agnes Farley. (John Lane. 6s.) 

W HEN, in 1879, M. Anatole France published 
“ Jocaste,” he appended to that, his first 
work of fiction, a dedicatory letter addressed to 
Monsieur Charles Edmond. According to that 
letter, “ Jocaste ” is steeped in violence and un- ^ 
rest; it is a sinister story, and even the best among 
the persons concerned in it are not altogether immacu¬ 
late. From this fact the verisimilitude is derived. 
One feels that, had events happened just a little other¬ 
wise, Dr. Longuemare might have married Helene 
Fellaire de Sisac, and there would have been no occa¬ 
sion for M. France to tell us anything about Mr. Havi* 
land or Groult But that is where his truthfulness comes 
in, for he wishes us to hear of things as they are, not 
as they might be. The character of H 61 fene is drawn 
with wonderful skill, and her end is fraught with pathos 
In the passing of Jean Servien there is no pathos. There 
is no need for Jean Servien in the scheme of things, 
for H 61 ene there is a place, for she alone could have 
made Longuemare happy. 

The title is derived from the Greek story of Iocaste, 
the wife of Laius; but beyond the fact that Iocaste 
also married an elderly man, and subsequently hangea 
herself, the parallel does not extend, except for *hi> 
that Helene’s death is consciously modelled upon that 
of Sophocles’ “Jocasta.” 

Of the tale of “ The Famished Cat,” M. Anatole 
France wrote, in the dedicatory letter already referre 
to, as follows: —“ A little chronicle ... in which > ol j 
will encounter none but the scatter-brained.” One 0 
the most gifted writers of the century once remar 
to a sober-minded acquaintance: “ No one who is sa 
affords me much amusement. May my lunatics r.n c 
with them to your fireside an hour's philosophical en * 
tainment.” The author’s wish should not lack u 
ment, for “ The F amished Cat *' is replete with harm es 
and most entertaining lunatics. Labanne, the scu P 
who never could undertake any work, however * & 
before he had read fifteen hundred volumes upon 
subject; Branchut, Mercier, and Dion, Alidor an et 
Sainte-Lucie, and the plump but amorous Virginie a to 
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a most charming farrago for M. France’s hbellum And 
everything ends happily, for once, with the " man of 
iron,” Godet, locked up in a bedroom and forgotten; 
which is just as it should be. 


Doreen Coasting. Edited by Alys Lowth. (Longmans, 
Green and Co. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Dor££N is Irish to the backbone, and although it is a 
well-travelled field of which she has to tell in the series of 
letters which make up this book, she is able to say things 
id new ways even where she is not able to say new 
tilings She went down by way of the Red Sea and the 
East Coast route to Delagoa Bay, and thence to 
Johannesburg and BuJuwayo up to the Victoria Falls, 
where the record ends. For the most part she steers 
dear of guide-books, although the Zimbabwe ruins prove 
too great a temptation, and in describing them Doreen 
treats us to a certain amount of facts and figures hardly 
a keeping with the rest of the book. I 

Tbe two tales of Perim by Aliph Cheem, which are in- I 
duded here, are strongly reminiscent of the Ingoldsby I 
legends, and are just as enjoyable, especially that which I 
tdls of the planting of the British flag on Perim. Doreen 
^ a good eye for the humorous side of things, as is 
Winced in the story of Kletz, who made trouble in the I 
2I1® in the Red Sea. Thence, by way of such places as I 

Zanzibar, and Beira, she reaches Delagoa Bay, 
losing her powers of observation not only on her 
foundings but on fellow-travellers as well. It is worthy 
c ; D °k that her criticisms are all made in kindly fashion ; I 
book is free from acidity. 

Although she looks at things from an essent ially feminine 
,je *-point, Doreen is sufficiently broad-minded to make 
page of this book interesting. The well-chosen 
lustrations add greatly to its interest, and the method of 
production enhances their value ; every one is a picture 
° an artistic accompaniment to the text; 

J “*of the Zimbabwe Ruins and of the Victoria Falls 
c - specially fine. The foreword from " Lavengro "is 
illustrated in these pages, both in the text and in the 
“^boos, and we gather long before we reach the end 
41 found that " Life is very sweet" 


Brett's Career. By Desmond Coke. (Chapman 
Hall. 6s.) 

Desmond Coke's work is always good, and in 
^latest of his novels he has achieved quite an original 
•Huznph—he has interested us beyond measure in a 
^ annoying set of people. Hubert Brett, the un- 
ably egotistic novelist with his touchy " tempera- 
v his idiotic sensitiveness to reviews; Helena, 
w ^ e> w ^° writes a novel anonymously, 
h * Sessions of an Author’s Wife," which has a 

filet - S0CCCSS; Gco ®«y Alison, her friend, the young 
m / lnte> dreamed of pleasant vices, persuaded 

,. .J 0 Polish her book, and let the secret out when 
Blatchley, the publisher, who did not 
I ^ ^^dertake any meanness for the sake of a 


“ boom "—these, and others, are all uncommonly irrita¬ 
ting characters. And yet we defy any reader, critical or 
otherwise, to put the book down without finishing it, so 
skilfully has Mr. Coke woven his plot We confess that 
in the end we do not like the idea of poor Helena sacri¬ 
ficing a promising career to the petty and intolerable 
selfishness of her husband, and we foresee plentiful 
warfare after so incomplete and unsatisfactory a recon¬ 
ciliation. However, the story's the thing. The scenes 
between Helena and Hubert when the authorship of the 
" Confessions " is revealed, are excellently told, and the 
attention of the reader is held tightly from beginning to 
end. 


Visions for Company . By Henrietta Home. (Andrew 
Melrose. 6s.) 

ELEANOR’S father and mother were killed in a railway 
accident in India while the girl was little more than a 
baby, and Captain and Mrs. Grant, retired military 
people, living quite up to their income, were not averse 
from undertaking the guardianship of a niece worth 
about £800 a year. Consequently, Eleanor went to 
them, and, owing to the fact that Mrs. Grant failed to 
understand her, found herself left with only "visions 
for company." Half-way through the book enters the 
hero, Harold—and the rest is fairly inevitable, though 
the writer manages to spin out that part of the story to 
the length demanded by modem fiction readers, with 
the help of Eleanor’s straightforwardness, Harold’s 
stupidity, and a very angry buIL The minor characters 
of the book form its most interesting parts; Aunt 
Catherine and Uncle Timothy are extremely lovable 
people, while the personality of Mrs. Grant, or Aunt 
Marion, is skilfully and not too insistently shown—it 
is an admirable portrait. Eleanor herself is* of course, 
the central figure. We are rather led to believe that Miss 
Home looks on her heroine as exceptional in her develop¬ 
ment, but the type is quite a common one, introspective, 
self-analytical, unpractical, and on the edge of morbidity. 
These characters are, in fact, all commonplace people, 
and the story moves so slowly that at times we almost 
believe that the writer has been guilty of "padding." 
Miss Home has a fairly good gift for descriptive writing, 
but that alone will not carry a book of fiction through, 
and there was hardly enough material in the incidents 
attendant on Eleanor’s growth to furnish a full-length 
novel. 


God's Playthings. By Marjorie Bowen. (Smith Elder 
and Co. 6s.) 

We are all familiar with the work of the authoress of 
“ The Viper of Milan ’’ and the cycle of books on 
William of Orange. The lady seems to have a liking 
for blood-curdling episodes. In the present volume we 
have a collection of the death-bed scenes of many re¬ 
pentant and unrepentant sinners and unfortunates. 
Monmouth heads the list, which also includes Strafford, 
Philip Wharton, "the scorn and wonder of his age," 
Edward Plantagenet, Lucrezia Borgia, Don Juan of 
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Austria, the Duchesse of Orleans, and many others, as 
well as some of the victims of the French Revolution. 
“Vanitas vanifatum,” is an appropriate text, and the 
book is an eloquent sermon on it to those who care to 
study the subject. 


a 


The Theatre 

The Son and Heir” at the Strand 

Theatre 


T HE country gentlemen of our day, and “back- 
wood smen M generally, are beginning to taste the 
delights of being scarified by the comedy writers and 
the investigation of our politicians. Miss Gladys Unger 
treats the real hero of her new play, Sir Everard Chil- 
worth (Mr. Edmund Maurice), iji the spirit of our period 
and lays bare for us the crudity and weakness of an ex¬ 
tremely respectable, elderly, and self-satisfied baronet 
and fox-hunter who is ready to sacrifice the women of 
his house, and even himself to some extent, so that the 
name and fame of his family may continue. This part 
of the play is perfectly true to life. Not long since a 
well-known baronet with three highly important sur¬ 
names was showing the inherited and acquired treasures 
of his beautiful house. " How much more we should 
have had,” he said, “ but for the women. For genera¬ 
tions the daughters of our family have gone off with 
this, that, and the other, and by Jove, sir, the best of 
our Tudor things are missin’.” Sir Everard’s family 
was not likely to suffer in that way. His women were 
made to know then places. He sells his eldest daughter, 
Beatrice (Miss Ethel Irving), to a rich M.P. who needs 
a well-connected wife to shelter him in a somewhat 
talked-of amour. Beatrice is in love with Pascoe Tan- 
dridge (Mr. Norman Trevor), but like everyone else she 
has to do what her father tells her. But away from his 
iron rule, her nature expands and develops, and her 
determination to live with the man who loves her 
becomes a fixed idea when she visits her home, where 
she is now considered an outsider, and finds her younger 
sister, Amy Chilworth (Miss Ethel Dane), is about to be 
treated in the way she has been. But, however unfair 
the laws and conditions of their lives, it is the rule of 
this class, as Miss Unger pictures it, to “ play the game.” 

Perhaps the idea has been worked out before by other 
writers, but the present author manages the affair with 
considerable skill and interests us not a little in her 
characters and the development of her theme. When Amy, 
in love with Ihe tutor of the son and heir, John Brock 
(Mr. Parish Robertson) is made to feel her fathers 
heavy, disapproving hand, and appeals to her sister, 
Beatrice boldly faces Sir Everard the Terrible, and 
tells him that she shall elope with her own lover. The 
baronet might have been able to bear this but for the 
fact that it would have prevented an admirable marriage 
he had arranged for his eldest son. In a midnight scene 
Mies Irving and Mr. Maurice make this part of the 
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play uncommonly thrilling. The father is roused to such 
intense passion that he attempts to strangle his daughter 
there and then. Her cries arouse a delightful French 
visitor, Felix Fouri6 (Mr. Raymond Lauzerte); he 
thunders at the door; the father and daughter recover 
themselves; M. Fouri6 is assured nothing has happened, 
the “ Grey Lady ” of that wing of the house may have 
disturbed him, and so forth. Sir Everard considers the 
situation during the rest of the night, and announces 
at breakfast the engagement of Amy and John. Now 
Beatrice must play the game and her lover be neglected. 

. . . but some vague hope for the future is per* 
mitted to him. Thus crudely set forth, the plot does not 
suggest the life and colour, the satire, and sardonic 
humour of what is an amusing and exciting play. A 
little artificial, a little of the surface, perhaps, on con¬ 
sideration, but attractive enough while it proceeds 
through its four brisk acts—and what more has one the 
right to ask? ^ 

As Pascoe Tandridge, the now successful novelist, . 
Mr. Norman Trevor is sound, and in his one 
moment, passionate ; as the French visitor, Mr. Lauzerte 
gives us another portrait as delightful and clever as that 
in “ Fanny’s First Play,” but not so farcical nor so ; : 
observant. As the amusing, philosophic, and severely - 
handled younger son, Cecil Chilworth, Mr. Bobbie 
Andrews is absolutely unaffected and real, and of great 
aid to the plausibility of the play. Miss Dane is sin- : 
cere in her new and anything but glad role; Miss . 
Cynthia Brooke, as the almost forgotten wife of Sir ; 
Everard, was a little melodramatic in her appeal to hss .. 
callous heart; Miss Cadell gave a clever study of an... 
elderly lady of the family who was left over, as it were, 
in the scheme of things. Mr. Maurice was even better 
than in “ The Eldest Son ”; the character is of the same 
breed, but Sir Everard is much more sinister, more 
passionate, more repulsive than Sir William. For M'.s . 
Irving one has nothing but praise, praise, praise. Sht • 
is individual, bewitching, and powerfully dramatic, am. 
looked, on the first night, more beautiful than usual. 

The play is produced by arrangement with Mr. Vedrenn 
and Mr. Eadie. One does not require to be very muc 

in the world of the theatre to know that these manage* 

• ■ 

have a good number of plays in their official escritom 
For they have been extremely acute in the capture ( 
likely new dramatists, while the long and splendid ru 
of “ Milestones ” has held up quite a number of P r{ 
ductions. Some such circumstances as these 
count for a difficulty that threatens the English 
at the moment—namely, the long period in wb* c 
takes a play to get itself produced. Thus 
Wakes’* undoubtedly took something of the flavour 0 
of " The Eldest Son ”—written some time before- 31 
, in its turn "The Son and Heir" suffers to some este 
because it follows Mr. Galsworthy’s play. But sti * * 
Unger’s latest work should succeed. It is gracn 
I presented by Mr. Louis Meyer, capably produce . ^ 
Mr Clifford Brook, and very cleverly stage-manjV 
Mr. Martin Henry. Everyone has done his cs • 
i the play, except the person who ought to h axf 
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ticket to THE ACADEMY. That was forgotten. Per¬ 
sonally, we like to pay for our seat—one gets such a 
much better one, but I believe the uninvited critic may 
be in an awkward position in regard to the law of libel, 
and a journal which has advanced the affairs of the 
theatre for thirty years—does it not like to be con¬ 
sidered? Eh, bien; there is nolhing unpleasant to be 
said of Miss Ungers sincere attempt to depict our 
stupid English characters, so the writer may escape the 
rate of the arrogant impertinent on this occasion. 


difficulties, obtains it. The performance was given 
in aid of an excellent charity, the name of which 
we forget, and we hope that so admirable a little 
comedy will soon be presented to the play-going public. 
Personally, I was unable to see much of the perform¬ 
ance, as, owing to the fact that the auditorium was 
governed on this occasion by quite charming but quite 
amateur ladies, I was moved rapidly from seat to seat, 
and eventually fled from the theatre before confusion 
became worse confounded. 


“Scheherazade” at the Coliseum 

The romance and voluptuous atmosphere, the vitality 
and the beauty of the Russian dancers has, at least for 
ihe time being, taken a firm hold upon the imagination 
of our emotional natures. For have not the modern 
dramatists been proving, for some time now, that, 
xentaily, we are a highly susceptible people. Thus the 
return of M. Theodore Kosloff and his attractive com- 
pauoas of the Imperial Russian ballet to the Coliseum, 
a their successful presentation of 41 Scheherazade/' is 
extemely welcome. They waft across the rather trite 
caarict ^r of our music-hall productions a breath of the 
gorgeous East, an air of passion, a cloud of colour, and 
u exhibition of artistry to which the public is very 
read; to respond. The fairly familiar story of 
■vseherazade ” is made thrice beautiful by the passion 
^ w hich it is enacted, and by the effective and dra- 
abc music of M. Rirasky-Korsakov. Mr. Kosloff is 
the Ingo and Mdlle. Baldina the alluring and in- 
Scheherazade. The ballet is short, but in its way 
and, in the present mood of the public, sure to 
* P°P u fer as long as it can remain at the Coliseum. 

The Love Passage” Matinee at 
the Little Theatre 

Jacobs and Mr. Philip E. Hubbard have made 
0 attractive and lively one-act play from the first 
*^ s slor y of that name. The plot is, of course, in 
j^H-known and greatly appreciated style that Mr. 
.tfebs has made his own. One of his cute and pretty 
this case the daughter of a skipper of a 
is involved in a love-affair which is not 
.y serious, and her father and his mate enter into a 
, fj *° divert her affections. She is to make a 
J n the steamer and be converted from her 
' nc hnation for a clerk to a warm devotion 

'heV a ^ r ° Cer ^ er ^ at ^ er s selection. However, 

. Tv ^ ^as an inclination for the mate, and the 
(JV * ° '^ped m su ch a way that all goes well, and 
‘.er hp > 3 cftarmm & gid outwits her father and has 
Sftain S Arthur Hatherton, as the 

$ J*' P resCQ ted an admirable sketch of the sort 
tM Mr. Jacobs' readers love so 

a defefctf 1 Hubbard made the heroine 

*33gay young; person who knows 
w ant$ and, in spite of a good many 
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“Three” and “The Arbour of 
Refuge” at the Little Theatre 

When every consideration has been given to training 
and art, and all that sort of thing, one is forced to the 
conclusion that the charm of personality is the greatest 
factor the actor possesses. No one demonstrates this 
simple truth upon our stage more fully than Miss 
Gertrude Kingston ; cast her for whatever part you may, 
disguise her in a thousand ways, the native quality of 
her character stands boldly forth, the essence of her 
temperament dominates her environment and immedi¬ 
ately engages our interest It may be owned that this 
powerful force was needed in the first of Mr. Gilbert 
Cannans plays, “ Three/* a comedy which Miss St Cyr 
has translated from the Italian play in three acts by 
M. Roberto Bracco, and Mr. Cannan adapted for the 
stage. Early in the play the Baroness Louisa Sangioyi 
(Miss Gertrude Kingston) appears in the most tasteful 
and delightful dress. It is a little bold, designed rather 
more than most dresses to satisfy the lust of the eye. 
The Baron (Mr. Ben Webster) considers the dress alto¬ 
gether too dangerous, and his wife much too inclined 
to attract other men. She is hurt, and inclined to carry 
her flirtations a little further than usual. 

The third person is Enrico Raneo (Mr. Scott Craven), 
who loves the Baroness, and enables her to torture the 
Baron during the second act. In the third, the husband 
and wife come together again as lovers. The story is 
told in rather a mysterious manner, so much so that 
some people in the audience came to the conclusion 
that it was not so much a comedy of modem Italian life 
as a rather long drawn-out advertisement for a well- 
known cigarette. Personally we found the whole elusive, 
but queerly original, and an agreeable medium for Miss 
Kingston’s brilliant talents. Perhaps no one was in¬ 
tended to be anything like life. Certainly Mr. Webster 
and Mr. Craven did not err on the side of reality. 
Neither does the one-act comedy by Mr. Cannan which 
follows. “ The Arbour of Refuge” begins rather cheerily 
with a speech before the curtain from Truman (Mr. 
Bertram Forsyth), and an interruption from the author 
in the audience, and is continued on somewhat original 
and confusing lines. Miss Madge McIntosh is Mary, 
a lady who married without knowing anything of mar¬ 
riage, and left her husband. Semper, a painter (Mr. 
Edward Rigby) when she discovered what it was like. 
Semper, Locum, a dramatist (Mr. Webster), and Dash- 
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board, a person of leisure (Mr. Craven), and Truman 
meet in Mary’s refuge, and they all talk a good deal, 
and scheme a little for her love. But her temper is 
uncertain, and her inclination is to be cool, alone, away 
from worldly things. The comedy ends by her getting 
rid of her husband and all her other admirers. 

In the meantime many witty lines have found their 
way into the speeches of the personages of the play, 
and both Mr. Rigby and Mr. Forsyth have given us 
some amusing touches of character. Both plays are 
part of the same scheme; both show a crude originality 
and an utter and refreshing disregard for the conven¬ 
tions of the stage. Whether the public that supports 
the Little Theatre will like this sort of thing we cannot 
say; but we enjoyed the affair, and would advise every¬ 
body to try if they can enjoy it, too. Whatever there 
may be lacking in the curious salad of strange things, 
we are sure Miss Kingston’s dress in the first act of 
44 Three” will be greatly admired, and her presence on 
the stage is a charm in itself. 

Egan Mew. 


Music 

L ONDON was favoured last week by two musical 
productions of capital importance, one destined, 
it seems safe to predict, to contribute to the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number; the other destined, 
as some think, to add to their greatest pain. The name 
of Scriabine has appeared in London’s concert pro¬ 
grammes more than onoe, but it had failed to capture 
the attention of the public until now. However, the 
announcement that the composer had stated his belief 
that “ Prometheus,” his fifth symphony, could not be 
comprehended or enjoyed until heard at least five times, 
and the decision of the directors of the Queen’s Hall 
Orchestra to perform it twice at their recent concert 
have been, to those sections of society which wish to 
know what is going on and to be in it, as those beacons 
on Richmond Hill and Skiddaw which roused the 
burghers of London and Carlisle to the knowledge of 
the Armada’s presence. It was high time. A new man 
was urgently needed. At the centre of musico-social 
things, in England, Brahms and Wagner (the Scriabines 
of thirty and forty years ago) are taken for granted, as 
Handel and Beethoven used to be. Elgar and Puccini 
had their little day, and ceased to be, except in pro¬ 
vincial parlours. The names of Richard Strauss and 
Debussy would now be powerless as " conversation- 
openings,” even in Lady Bell’s own hands (we heard a 
fair speaker, the other day, complain, with a pretty shrug 
of shoulder, of their 41 constant banalities”). Reger 
raised hopes, and was run by a few enthusiasts, but he 
hardly reached Tattenham Corner. Now, Scriabine has 
come, and all is well. In the best racing circles, the 
really 41 inner ” circles, that met in last Sunday’s drawing¬ 
rooms, the points of 44 Prometheus ” (out of “ Theosophy,” 
by 44 Scriabine,” etc.) were eagerly discussed, while those 
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of 44 Rosenkavalier ” (out of 44 Elektra,” by 44 Strauss 
etc) hardly led to an argument. 

Everybody who reads the reports of concerts in the 
daily papers knows by this time that Scriabine is very 
modern indeed; that he 44 bases his harmony upon a 
six-note scale derived from a series of over-tones ”; that 
44 these notes, with their disposition in fourths, give him 
a considerable variety of intervals: the perfect fourths, 

E to A and A to D ; the augmented fourths, C to F sharp 
and B flat, E; and the diminished fourth, F sharp to 
B flat.” That 44 he regards the chords thus obtained as 
self-sufficing and consonant, because, when all the notes 
of the above scale are struck simultaneously, it gives the 
effect of a chord which 4 consonates.’ ” If anyone will 
be at the trouble to play a chord consisting of these 
notes, C, F sharp, B flat, E, A, and D, and realise that 
such a chord is for Scriabine what common chords were 
for Handel, he will see that our new Russian friend has 
left Debussy far behind in the search after novel sounds, 
and, if he can pronounce it, the word ‘‘cacophony” is 
sure to rise to his lips. When the orchestra muttered 
the first trembling chord of 44 Prometheus,” a look of 
well-bred but pained surprise settled on many a coun¬ 
tenance. As the music rose and fell, some faces assumed 
the expression which we have often seen distorting the 
lovely features of Dash and Fido when the violin, or 
even, sometimes, the piano, is being played. We almost ' 
expected to hear a poignant, long-drawn, wailing howl 
burst forth from stalls, and circle, and gallery. But . 
Britons are stoics, whatever the Germans may say of 
our effeteness, and, beyond the paroxysmal look, the only 
outward sign of inward torture that we noticed was the, 
perhaps involuntary, movement of several gloved paws 
to that region where Matilda, in the nursery rhyme, was 
erroneously supposed by hasty onlookers to suffer pain 
when she had eaten too much jelly. At the conclusion ; 
of the symphony, certain sufferers relieved their feelings - 
not with a howl, indeed, but with a hiss; and one young ; 
gentleman, from Cambridge, perhaps, cried, “Let us . 
have no more of this, Sir Henry!” 

But when the second performance was ended 
those stalwarts who had remained for it broke 
out into enthusiastic applause, meant, as we trust 
not only for the conductor and the orchestra 
whose brilliant work, indeed, deserved the hearties 
of tributes, but for the bold composer who h a( 
flung open so new a door for Apollo to enter id • 
Speaking for ourselves, and honestly, we enjoyed thi. 
mysterious, this awful, this pleasure-cum-pain-giv^ 
music. We do not pretend that when we returned hon* 
we could play it on our piano, or wished to be able t 
do so. Nor do we wish, at present, to have it as da.l> 
bread music. But this wondrous, ominous, seeroingh 
wild music did, in truth, produce on our nerves sue 
pleasurable thrills as we have received, for instanct 
when, alone in a tower on a northern coast, we hav 
listened to the terrible symphony played at night by 
thunder of ocean, the swirl and swish of the rain, t 
creaking menace of the great oak trees, the h 0 * 15 
growl of the fir plantations, with the intermittent p lCC0 
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and bassoon cries of frightened sea-birds to heighten 
our feelings of pity and terror. Before hearing 
“Prometheus/’ we had been acquainted only with 
certain pianoforte compositions of Scriabine. These 
bad attracted us strangely, and now we are ready to 
be initiated, to enter the Temple, to take the vow. Not, 
indeed, to follow the composer into the Theosophical 
paths That would be much too hard for us. But we 
will listen to his music It may be that we shall admire 
“with trembling,” as Charles Lamb thought he should 
idmire the piercing eyes of Jael Still, we are sure that 
we shall admire, and, unlike the young gentleman from 
Cambridge, we beg Sir Henry Wood to give us 
“ Prometheus ” until we have heard it five times. In five 
years, we confidently expect our fair friend with the 
shoulders to be pointing out to us the “ banalities ” of 
this new school 

As for 14 Der Rosenkavalier/* that is quite another 
story. If the man in the street does not instantly take 
it to his heart, we give him up ; he is hopeless. Indeed, 
n»re than fear that it will become as popular as 
*Mme Butterfly,” or “ La Boheme.” The opera may not j 
k the highest form of operatic art. Its diverse 
dooents, its combination of dance tunes, imitations of 
°&n styles and pure Straussism may, in the view of 
tJe kmed, ensure its condemnation as a homogeneous 
Hact of pure Art, but we cannot believe that such 
considerations will weigh in ordinary people’s minds, 
*here they are enjoying its jollity, its briskness, its 
^fulness, its thrilling specimen of climax. “ Der 
Rosenkavalier” is a great big musical farce, full of 
romping and bustling, and with just that cunning inter- 
'ening of sentiment which all of us, in our hearts, love 
^ There is something in it to please everybody. 

^ or the scientific musician who reads full-scores at 

% 

^ as the rest of us read novels, there is the un- 
nva ^ orchestration, the Bach or Franck or Mozart- 
^ ^ of combining themes; for the ear greedy of 
^^Wcently sonorous sound, there is more than 
to satisfy; for the lover of mere tune, there is 
; glance; for the cheerful ones who demand gaiety 
{ 001 mind if it is a little coarse at times, there are 

^ 00rs °f it; and the sentimental, too, and those 
m tca ' a deal *° their 

. We think there is hardly a dull moment in the 
^■^Straoss carries one along with his rush, and there 
time to be bored until the end is approaching. 

* mnfess that the much admired trio, when the Baron 
ten dismissed, seemed to us to be something of 
UDaX> an< * we ^ n °t conceal our opinion that, 

*ork ^ richl y melodious and powerfully 

1 passages are at first hearing, we fear we shall 

satiated by their sweetness. Your still-room 
50 ^bt, maintains that unless she puts plenty of 
i 3 ®' k w i^ n <>t keep. But with music 
wa y about, and too much sugar tends to .j 
m * xture - But, however that may be, 

1 * ^>1* that it may be a long time before we 

the friendly waltz tunes, and such 
u * m gs as the mock funeral march, the 
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Princess' Lever, the Baron's ditties, etc For an opera- 
book, and, it must be added, from the German point of 
view, the libretto is excellent, almost as good as Mr. 
Kalisch’s translation of it, though for English taste it 
is rather too long. 

Those who have witnessed performances of “Der 
Rosenkavalier ” in Germany and Austria, tell us that 
great pains were taken during several months to pre¬ 
pare so difficult a work, and much money was spent. 
At Vienna ten thousand pounds was the cost of pro¬ 
duction, and other cities did not think four and five 
months too many for the work of rehearsal. These 
happy conditions not having been possible at Covent 
Garden, we must make the best of it, and not repine 
too bitterly if the stage setting is something less than 
splendid, and if the full beauty of the orchestration is 
at present concealed from us. It would be too much to- 
expect, we suppose, that Mr. Beecham should have pro- 
vided a really first-rate conductor, as well as the first- 
rate performers he has brought together. He does his 
best, no doubt, but his inefficiency as an accompanist 
was frequently apparent, and his control of the orchestra 
is not such that we heard precisely all that Strauss 
meant us to hear. But to the artists on the stage, great 
praise is due. The all-round work done by the ladies, 
chief among them Mmes. Siems, von der Osten, and’ 
Dux, was first-rate, and they all have beautiful voices. 
Annina was also excellently played and sung by Frau' 
Gura-Hummel, while the Ochs of Herr Knupfer, the 
Faninal of Herr Brodersen, and the Valzacchi of Herr 
Bechstem were tfioroughly clever performances. 

We wish we had space in which to speak of the splen¬ 
didly noble playing of Herr Carl Flesch in Beethoven's 
Violin Concerto, which emphasised the difference 
between old and new styles at the Scriabine Concert, 
and the equally admirable work done by M. Geloso and 
his colleagues in Franck’s String Quartette at Bechstein 
Hall on a recent occasion. But we hope these fine 
artists will soon be heard again and give us opportunity 
to praise them as they deserve. 


Ghost Stories 

By E. Beresford Chancellor, M.A. 

“T WANTS to make your flesh creep,” said the Fat 
A Boy to old Mrs. Wardle, and this is frankly what 
the writers of ghost stories wish to do with their readers. 
When, on a famous occasion, Byron, Shelley, Mrs. 
Shelley, and Polidori foregathered, the author of “ Don 
Juan”—in which there is a notable ghost, it will be 
remembered—suggested that each of the quartette 
should write a ghost story. Only two of them carried 
out the idea, but in Mrs. Shelley’s “Frankenstein ” and 
“ The Vampire ” of Polidori we have evidences of how 
imaginative intelligence of a high order could effectually 
make the flesh creep. It may, of course, be objected 
that these are not ghost stories within the actual mean¬ 
ing of the word; but then we must remember that 
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some of the most thrilling of ghost stories are those 
in which there are no ghosts. If, then, we regard such 
tales as ghost stories, which send a thrill through us, 
which make us glance fearfully behind us, which give 
to airy nothings a local habitation, then their inclusion 
under this heading is substantiated. 

Ghost stories or tales of this imaginative calibre 
may be roughly divided under three headings: There 
are those concocted on purpose to terrify; there are 
those which are based on certain given data; and 
there are those which are the outcome of personal cx- j 
perience. Among the first may be classed such tales 
as “ Frankenstein ” and “ The Vampire”; the horrific 
“ Dracula” of the late Bram Stoker, really a master¬ 
piece of constructive sensationalism; as well as such 
more recent attempts at dealing with occult matters 
as “ The Beetle ” of Mr. Richard Marsh, and that collec¬ 
tion of stories which is known as “ The Room in the 
Tower ”—the title of the first of them—by Mr. E. F. 
Benson. If the machinery of terror is a little too 
obvious in “ The Beetle,” merging our fear in our won¬ 
der overmuch, in “ The Room in the Tower” there is 
undiluted terror, and the author’s prefatory note, 
wherein he acknowledges the hope that he may be able 
to give his readers thrills, is more than justified. 

Another excellent collection of such tales is “ The 
Ghost Stories of an Antiquary,” of which two series 
have appeared; they are excellently written, and the 
obvious intention not to overdo the limelight makes 
them only the more effective. But, without doubt, the 
masterpiece in this genre is Lytton’s “ Haunters and the 
Haunted.” Than this terrific story there has never 
been anything more gruesome or more cleverly put 
together. My experience is that it lias become 
either forgotten by the present generation, if, 
indeed, it be not wholly unknown, so quickly 
do books, even of the ghostly kind, become 
demode; but for those who want their flesh to creep 
I can recommend nothing more adequate—not even do 
some of Kipling’s fearsome stories thrill us more— 

“ The Phantom Rickshaw,” " The End of the Passage,” 

" A Matter of Fact,” and the rest, or certain tales by Mrs. 
Oliphant, remain in our memories longer—than this 
masterpiece which the author of ,r Zanoni” has left us. 
The stories of the second class are such as have been 
collected by the diligence of investigators from the tales 
attached to old families or to ancient homes. Mr. 
Ingram in his “Haunted Houses and Family Legends” 
has gleaned many a weird romance from such a source, 
among which stands forth pre-eminently that Glamis 
Castle mystery, in the attempted solution of which so 
many of us have taxed our imaginative powers. Then 
there is Mr. O’Donnell, with his collection of thrilling 
stories; and others are to be found by those who have 
a fair for such things. 

All these have, however, something of an esoteric in¬ 
terest When we read Lytton’s story, our terror is 
shared by our wonder at the cleverness of the narrator. 
When we peruse the tales collected from sources of a 
certain authenticity, we are interested, and, according 
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to the nature of the narrative, are terrified or not as the 
case may be. It is, however, in those stories which are 
told at first hand, as it were, that we are likely to find 
most to amaze and excite us. For, if such experiences 
have occurred to people who may be regarded as beyond 
a suspicion of deceptive intent, then why not to our¬ 
selves? Of such is the Wynyard ghost story which 
Miss Williams Wynn relates in her “ Diaries of a Lady 
of Quality,” and to which Scott refers—with some scepti¬ 
cism, however—in his “ Letters on Demonology ?nd 
Witchcraft.” Then there is the story, which had the 
sanction of the great Burke, concerning the mysterious 
appearance of a ghost at one of the Literary Club’s 
meetings, a circumstance which has, however, escaped 
the care of Boswell. Again, the famous Tyrone ghost 
story is one which Mrs. Crowe alludes to in her “ Night- 
side of Nature,” a very creepy book, by the bye, and 
which is given in two versions, that dictated to Miss 
Williams Wynn by Lady E. Butler and Miss Ponsonbv 
—the Ladies of Llangollen—being probably the more 
reliable. 


Sir Walter Scott, a past-master in the collection and 
narration of such experiences, has left us a number of 
ghost stories in his “ Demonology” and in some of his 
inimitable tales. Scott was too careful of his evidence, 
however, to accept any narrative which did not meet his 
critical requirements, and thus the Ricketts ghost story, 
which Mrs. Gwyn—one of the Misses Homeck, Gold¬ 
smith’s friends—once related to Mr. Hughes, is men 
tioned by him in a rather slighting way as lacking in 
sufficient evidence. It is, for all that, a good story, 
and sufficiently terrifying to make lovers of such things 
wish that no doubt had been cast on it 

Although, as a rule, the personal experiences of super¬ 
natural agency are generally connected with old country 
houses, London can, as may be supposed, claim its 
share. From early times we have, indeed, specific re¬ 
cords of supernatural events, and Matthew Paris relate- 
a story of a vision in the Tower which occurred in the 
year 1241 ; while in the days of Charles I the appear 
ance of the apparition of one Bocconi to Lord Middle- 
ton is related by both Aubrey and Dugdale with, 
sufficient particularity to make us wonder. The visiof > 
which occurred to the famous Dr. Donne in St. Paul ?,, 
is still better known, and another curious case of hall:; > 
cination, or whatever it was, connected with the catheA - 
was related by Dr. Arnold, and is given by Prichard 
his treatise on “ Disorders Affecting the Mind.” j 
Many other such experiences could be mentioj 
the celebrated “vision” of Lord Herbert of Che* ' v 
the vision seen on London Bridge, and narrated 
seventeenth-century tract, with much circumsta 
evidence, the ghost in the Tower of London, a 
which Notes and Queries , in the early years of its f 
ence, contained many details ; and, of course, thef* 

“ Berkeley Square Mystery,” concerning which s0> 
terrific stories were once current, among them. <• 
the transactions of the Society of Psychical Res 
and in Owen’s “ Footfalls on the Boundary of Ay 
World ” we can add much to our collection of *r ^ 
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and spectre-seers, and create for ourselves quite an 
organised series of thrills. As we read such things, 
although we may be sceptical, we can hardly, I think, 
be totally indifferent to what so many minds, often such 
well-trained ones, have accepted as conclusive; and 
once again, in a kind of hopeless attempt to solve these 
mysteries, we can but exclaim with the poet: “ We are 
such stuff as dreams are made of I” 


A New French Opera 

F ervaal is a young, pure, and ardent warrior, 
clothed in gold from top to toe ; he has a fine gold 
sword, a superb gold shield, and his sunny locks gleam 
under his shining helmet. He is the son of Arfagard, 
an aged Druid, who lives in the mountainous regions 
of the Cevennes. 

When the curtain rises on the Prologue, Fervaal and 
bis respectable parent are journeying in the South of 
France. They are suddenly attacked by a horde of 
barbarians, when an armed troop appears, led by a 
woman, Guilhen, a Saracen. This young person's 
strange beauty renders the wounded hero uneasy; he 
no sooner sees her than he adjures her to disappear 
from his sight—Fervaal evidently suffers from a very 
wea fr kart. Guilhen, however, has no intention of 
obeying the orders of this interesting youth. On the 
contrary, she asks and obtains from old Arfagard per¬ 
mission to take Fervaal to her castle, where she Intends 
to nurse him. And so we presume that she has con¬ 
ceived a fatal passion for him. 

Fbe scenery of the first act represents Guilhen’s 
Fervaal is quite well again, and ought, in 
: *ct, to have resumed his journey long ago. Yet day 
• er day he lingers on, he knows not why. Arfagard 
rf mmds him 6 i the vow he took when he swore the 
^nudjcal oatF in the presence of the gods ; Fervaal, for 
*** °b$cu£ but surely sublime reason, is vowed to 
Te must never fall a prey to terrestrial love, 
oe mi*t be the saviour of his race, whether he has 
** vocation for this rather old-fashioned career. 

‘ ner k^ng delivered this little moral lesson, Arfagard 
p!* s a V, expecting the “ Saviour of the Race of the 
, uds to follow him promptly. But Fervaal is 
area< ^n love with his bewitching hostess. The two 
' Tople converse at length on their mutual senti- 
awhile they soar towards the region of 
^'.ppiness, only to be abruptly plunged into 
1 v woe, for the venerable Arfagard, who has no 
jy tact, chooses this critical instant to blow his 
p 711 order to remind his son that he is waiting, 
^jlees from the temptress; Guilhen, to avenge 


The last act takes place in the midst of snowy peaks. 
Fervaal’s army is defeated; he is left alone, at the sum¬ 
mit of an icy ridge, apparently plunged in despair. 
Arfagard appears—searching for him. He knows that 
if Fervaal’s army has been defeated it is because the 
young man has broken his vow of insensibility to 
earthly love. The Druid is going to slay him, when a 
cry throbs through the still air. It is Guilhen. At the 
sound of her voice Fervaal wakens from his reverie. 
He understands that his only desire is to live and love. 
The old Druid is implacable. So Fervaal resolves the 
difficulty by becoming a patricide, and bounds towards 
Guilhen, who is approaching with faltering steps. There 
follows a love duo, at the end of which Guilhen expires, 
as the altitudes of the Cevennes mountains prove too 
severe for the delicate constitution of this daughter of 
the southern climes. Fervaal then becomes passion¬ 
ately lyrical; he discovers that Love is stronger than 
Duty, and than Faith. Love will even be stronger than 
death—for seizing the body of the beautiful Saracen 
in his vigorous embrace, Fervaal starts on a little 
alpinism on his own account. He climbs ever higher 
and higher, towards the light, towards the sun, and we 
conclude that he will live a sublime life, in some celes¬ 
tial region, with Guilhen miraculously restored to him. 

M. Vincent d’lnd/s “ musical play," as he styles it, 
contains many of the elements of a Wagnerian opera. 
There is a goddess, a sublime mission, a chaste young 
man, and a bewitching woman, a tame serpent, some 
warriors, and a profusion of terms meant to add to the 
“ couleur locale ” of the work. Unfortunately the 
musical parts fall very short of Wagner. M. d'lndy is 
the director of a musical school of very merited repute in 
the artistic world, an excellent and thorough professor; 
but he remains very scholastic even when composing an 
opera. The music of “ Fervaal" is despairingly logical, 
correct, measured. It resembles a very good composi¬ 
tion of a first-class student—without inspiration. 

The protagonists of this heroic play did their very 
best to infuse some life and movement into it. M. 
Muratore interpreted remarkably the r 61 e of Fervaal; 
his fine tenor voice and handsome physique certainly 
contributed largely to the success of the performance. 
M. Delmas put all his talent and his impeccable diction 
into the rather ungrateful part of Arfagard. Mme. 
Luciennc Breval was Guilhen; she was very beautiful 
and seductive, and appeared to good effect against the 
really notable scenery. Marc Loge. 


fami/ be * n 8 impolitely left in the lurch, sends her 
barbarians to sack Cravann, the home of the 
f i During the second act the Council of the Druids 
p^lrvaal supreme war chief, and the warriors dis- 
jj^t W the young hero’s strategical guidance to 
[t the approaching hordes. 
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Our Forgotten National Providence 

I T is the fashion nowadays to decry the idea of any 
Providence directing human affairs, while the 
thought that perhaps Providence may have an especial 
interest in the British nation is too preposterous to 
mention. We have our own ideas of how correct it 

is that “ Providence "—and all that the term implies_ 

should look after us personally, and feel distinctly hurt 
if business matters happen to turn out adversely; but 
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we have given up thinking of a Providence ruling 
national concerns. 

This was very far indeed from being the case in the 
old days when that Empire which is the wonder of the 
world to-day was being slowly built up, bit by bit, by one 
daring exploit after another; for the stout Devon sea- 
dogs—call them adventurers, pirates, slave-traders, if you 
are not a Britisher—had not the slightest doubts on the 
subject, and placed on record most naively and delight¬ 
fully their explicit faith in an over-ruling Providence, 
both in their own and national affairs. 

44 Hakluyt’s Voyages ” contains some most fascinating 
accounts of the navigators’ exploits against the Spaniards. 
Invariably they assume as a matter of course that the 
41 powers that be” are on their side, and perhaps we may 
take a little comfort by noting a few of their observa¬ 
tions, often made when fighting against great odds, so 
that when the next war scare comes along, and our heads 
grow dizzy with adding up the numbers of “ Dread¬ 
noughts ” and “ Super-Dreadnoughts ” that we possess, 
we may remember the little “ Content ” and her gallant 
fight against six Spanish galleons, saying to ourselves 
in the words of the “ Recessional ”:— 

For heathen heart that puts her trust 
In reeking tube and iron shard, 

All valiant dust that builds on dust, 

And guarding, calls not Thee to guard, 

For frantic boast and foolish word— 

Thy mercy on Thy people, Lord ! 

In the year 1565 Master John Hawkins, with a small 
company of ships, was delayed by contrary winds, tor¬ 
nados and calms, so much so that “beeing but reason¬ 
ably watered, for so great a companie of Negros and our¬ 
selves, . . . put us in such fear that many never thought 
to have reached to the Indies, . . . but the Almightie 
God who never suffereth his elect to ferish, sent us the 
sixteenth of Februarie . . . the North-west winde, which 
never left us till ... we were come to Dominica!” And 
Master John Hawkins was—to put the matter concisely 
—out slave-hunting as well as Empire-building! 

Later on we find another note, to the effect 
that when in a similar predicament, months later, 44 While 
we were in these troubles, almighty God, our guide (who 
would not suffer us to run into any further danger)... 
9ent us a faire westerly wind." And at the finish of this 
slave-trading expedition we read: 44 With a goode large 
winde ... we came to Padstow in Comewall, God be 
thanked, in safetie, . . . with great profit to the ven¬ 
turers of the said voyage. . . . His name, therefore, be 
praised for evermore, Amen!” Truly, Master John Haw¬ 
kins, when he set sail from 44 Plymmouth,” carried with 
him good store of piety—of sorts! 

Some twenty years later, in 1585, Sir Francis Drake 
44 having prepared his whole fleete and gotten them 
downe to Plimmouth,’’ set sail for the West Indies to 
make those waters hot for his Majesty the King of Spain, 
and after sacking and burning towns, taking ships and 
generally destroying and pillaging, a council of war was 
held to determine further proceedings. The resolution 
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put to the meeting and carried Hem. con. runs as follows : 
44 Forasmuch as we have hitherto discharged the parts of 
honest men, so that now by the great blessing and favour 
of our good God, there have been taken three such not¬ 
able townes* wherein . . . have been found some very 
great treasures," and 44 Since that as yet there is not . .. 
any such enterprise as may seeme convenient to be 
undertaken with such few as we are ... and 
of such certaine likelihoode, as with God’s good 
successe which it may please him to bestow 
upon us,” therefore 44 Wee doe conclude it is better 
to retume.” What possible argument could upset such 
reasoning? 44 And so, God be thanked, . . . wee in 
good safetie arrived at Portesmouth the 28 of July, 1586, 
to the great glory of God, and to no small honour to our 
Prince, our Countrey, and our selves.” Note the 
sequence:—God, King, Country, Self. 

Here is an extract from a letter sent by a Spaniard 
in Havana to a Spanish Grandee in the home country 
of Spain: — 

44 There are newly builded two strong forts, fortified 
with great store of ordinance, besides another strong 
and famous forte, impossible to take. There are in these 
three fortes 1,000 souldiers in Garison, . . . and likewise 
two gallies to keepe the coast. Yet for all this, the 
audacious Englishmen being without all shame are not 
afraid to come and dare us at our own doores." And yet, 
nowadays, we sit and shiver because we have not a 
three-power standard Navy! 


A rollicking sea fight occurred in 1591—three small 
English ships against six Spanish galleons, in which the 
brave little 44 Content ” already referred to took 
a part that Englishmen will be proud of while 
time lasts, and which makes the blood thrill. The 
account of the whole action is worth printing m 
golden letters; but let us just note how these doughty 
mariners set about thrashing the presumptuous foreigners 
whodared to show their sails in their own Spanish waters! 
Did they sit down and calculate whether they were three 
to one or even whether they had a 44 sixty per cent 
margin,” or did they worry round and find a formula 
which would give them even 44 an adequate margin . 
Not a bit of it; they' knew as a matter of fact that 
though the odds were one to two in point of numbers yet 
really they were more like one to six, for four of the 
Spanish ships were 44 Armadas of over 600 tunnes 
apiece,” while the little 44 Content ” had but five small 
cannon. So with a good heart, 44 We having made our 
prayers to almighty God, prepared ourselves for * e 
fight, . . . bare up with their vice-admiral, and gave in1 


we 


a volley of muskets and ordinance.” » 

Later on, being becalmed, 44 falling to pfrayer, 
shipped our oars to . . . get out of their way ]'; ^ t 15 
was impossible, and they were on the point of ibeing 
tured, when 44 the Lord of his mercie did sen!d us a a 
gale of wind at the North-west.” Later still,; ift er 
the Spaniards such a dose of English mettle that ^ 
once againe fell asterne of us, wee went t° /prayer- 
sang the first part of the 25 Psalme, prayspg ^ 
our safe deliverance.” 44 Thus cur fight c^ntinueo 
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quipment! 


The Cecil is the largest hotel in Europe—the most comprehensively equipped residential 
establishment in the world. Has a broad and noble frontage picturesquely situated 
overlooking the River Thames, with entrance giving on to The Strand, London's 
principal thoroughfare, whence access to City and West End equally convenient. 

Bedrooms quiet and restful; bath room contiguous to every one. 

Radiation in Rooms and Corridors. Telephone in every room. 

Empire Restaurant—meals a la carte at prix-fixe. Handsome 
lofty Louis Quatorze Palm Court; orchestra throughout the day. 

Tariff moderate. Booklet post free from offices of this paper. 

F. W. KAISER, 

General Manager. 



shippes and with the gallies, from seven of the mom* 
^ till eleven at night. Howbeit God (which never 
Meth them that put their trust in Him) sent us a gale of 
wmde,' 1 and they escaped. 

Once or twice we come across a naive note of disap¬ 
pointment, as that by Sir Walter Raleigh in one of his 
v wage$ to Guiana: “ If wee had entered the Country 
*** ten days sooner . . . wee had adventured either 
gone to the great ritie of Manoa, or at least taken 
^ ®any of the other Cities and townes neere at hand, as 
have made a royal return; but it pleased not God 
to favour mee at this time.” 

^ last paragraph in the book is one that will bear 
re P«ition almost word for word: “ And in my beleefe 
wec nwde no further assurances, than wee already have 
to ptfswade our selves, that it hath pleased God of His 
^te goodoesse, in his will and purpose to appoint and 
re *rve this Empire for us.” 

Master John Hawkins' signal to his little fleet is worth 
re ®onberingj “Serve God daily, love one another, pre- 

y ne ^ 0ur victuals, beware of fire, and keepe good com- 

panve” 


Judge of the Nations, spare us yet 
best we forget, lest we forget ! ” 


H. R- 


HasWt ,^^ ow of Salvador” is the title of Mr. John 
W J 5 ^ nove L w hich Messrs. Ouseley, Ltd., 
So i ls ^ m *be spring. The new book deals 
u n America, as also did hi&qwevious woiks. 
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Some Picture Exhibitions 

T HREE exhibitions, differing widely in value and 
interest, are being held at the Goupil Gallery in 
Regent Street, and of these, as not infrequently happens, 
the most interesting is the least conspicuous. To make 
any sort of comparison between the three would be 
idle. Mr. Geoffrey Birkbeck's strong, clean water¬ 
colour studies of parks and garden terraces under grey 
skies, the foregrounds dominated by great masses of 
statuary and vase-pedestals, deserve to be appreciated 
for more than the firm clever modelling of the bronze 
figures; for the placing of them and a certain grave 
dignity in the form of the landscape backgrounds 
express a good deal more than cold observation. Two 
of these pictures we understand have been acquired for 
the Dublin Art Gallery. But it is in the Tittle ante-room 
between this and the large gallery that one wants to 
spend the most time. Miss E. M. Heath's small oil- 
paintings of downs and grey-brown cliffs are full of 
restrained expression, and possess a delicate quality of 
touch not often met with. 11 Storm on the Downs,” with 
its suggestion of wet and broken ground, comes first in 
achievement, and one feels that it is only because her 
technique is less certain than her idea that some of 
them are weaker, though " Ploughing, Early Morning,” 
“ Ploughing on the Downs,” and the “ White Cliffs at 
Cuckmere Haven,” to choose only a few of those ex¬ 
hibited, are singularly expressive and interesting. Miss 

Heath is, of course, in a general sense a follower of 
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Whistler, and one must agree with the criticism that her 
work lacks accent; but it has a quality and suggestive¬ 
ness and a certain tenderness of beauty which one 
recognises gladly whenever one meets with it, however 
imperfect its form, in either literature or art. In the 
third gallery are a number of careful and elaborate 
paintings of scenes in India and Japan by Mr. John 
Varley. 


At St. Stephen’s Shrine 

By A Regular Devotee. 

T HE Diary of Samuel Pepys was written “at the 
end of each succeeding day ” regardless of what 
came next. He wrote for his own amusement, and 
never dreamed that anyone could by any possibility 
discover his trivial little cypher. John Evelyn’s Diary 
is more the result of leisure and afterthought, and 
partakes more of the character of history; this makes 
it far less entertaining. 

I suffer under a disability which did not attach to 
either. These hurried notes are written late at the 
close of each day, or in the early morning, and are in 
print before the next day’s record is made. My readers 
see the article as a whole on Saturday, when the week 
for publishing purposes, as far as I am concerned, ends 
on Tuesday midnight. 

Last week was a very full and long week, and I did 
not include even Tuesday’s doings, although there was 
little to record. The majority of the House of 
Commons spent the afternoon and evening in the House 
of Lords listening to Lord St. Aldwyn and the Arch¬ 
bishop of York. The latter called the Members of the 
House of Commons supers obedient to the call of 
Ministers who were the actors. The debate on the Home 
Rule Bill had been automatic. Members only seemed 
to run into the House when the division bell rang. 
Now the division bells in the Commons can be heard 
in the House of Lords, and just as his Grace said these 
words the bell rang. At once all the men standing in 
the Commons pen at the end of the House and all 
those in the galleries began to scuttle out; this showed 
a very apt and timely illustration of the argument. The 
Lords laughed quietly and went on with the debate. 

The Welsh Nonconformists have spent many weeks 
and a considerable sum of money in going laboriously 
through the Petitions presented by Unionist members 
against the Spoliation Bill. When it is considered that 
the number of petitions runs into thousands and the 
signatures into millions, you can understand the labour 
involved. They discredited one petition from a Welsh 
watering-place because it was headed a petition “from 
the residents,” whilst a number of visitors frankly giving 
their addresses elsewhere had signed it. In another 
case there were some names signed without authority, 
and some where the authority had been withdrawn. 
The worst case was that of some persons who in their 
mistaken zeal had deliberately signed their names to 
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two petitions and changed the l's and y’s and u's winch 
composed their names. Think of the patience that must 
have been employed to discover so characteristic a 
Welsh trick. This afternoon the Father of the House, 
old Thomas Burt, in a quavering voice told Griffith- 
Boscawen that up to date 8,662 petitions, containing 
2,108,631 signatures, had been received in opposition to 
the Bill, and two petitions containing two signatures 
each had been received in favour of the Bill • 

The rest of the evening was devoted to definitions. 
On the adjournment Mr. Pirie continued to bait the 
Secretary for Scotland, and condemned him for his 
inactivity in promoting the interests of his own country 
with regard to underground telephones. 

On Wednesday we again neglected our own House 
and flocked into the Lords. Londonderry summed up 
the position in a nutshell. The House of Commons can 
vote but cannot speak; the Lords can speak but cannot 
vote. 

The debate was conducted with stately dignity, and 
will read well in history, but there was an unreality 
about the whole thing—many a Union debate has had 
more actuality. 

In the Commons we went on with the Trade Unions 
Bill. The majority of members take little interest in 
it. Some of the young Unionist Social reformers have 
been blamed for the vigorous action they took in the 
Committee rooms upstairs. “They’ll only lose their 
seats, silly young asses,” said some old stagers. “Their 
actions will be misrepresented, and they will be accused 
of trying to smash the Trade Unions. In any case 
the Government have power to put the Bill through, 
so what is the use of voting against it. They will do 
the Party no good and themselves harm.” 

“Nonsense,” said my Lords Winterton and Wolmer; 
“ we know what we are about Trade Unionists are 
not Socialists, and they will approve of our action." 

There was a good deal of give and take all the after¬ 
noon and some cross voting, but on the whole I think 
the Unionist Social Reformers are right in the line 
they have taken. The Bill is bound to go through, and 
if they can improve it by force of argument it is all to 


-gwu. 

On Thursday, at midnight, the Home Rule Bill * a 
rejected by the Lords by 257. I thought Lord Morle 
in his speech winding up the debate was very feebl< 
but he was listened to with the greatest respect by th 
whole of the brilliant audience who filled the Chambe 
In the Commons we wrangled over the time for th 
closure resolutions on the report stage of the 
Bill. The Radicals said two days would be ample; " 
said that the idea of two days was an outrage B c 
Cecil pointed out that the Government alone had pi 
down more than sixty amendments, which would tal 
up all the time if each were voted on without a woi 


being said ; but it did no good. 

In the afternoon the Radical Suffragists held a 
meeting alone. This is rather significant and not 
wise, because it looks as if they were considering 
matter from a Party point of view rather than m d* 
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interests of the Cause—with a capital C. It is strange 
that they did not invite their Unionist allies to the meet¬ 
ing, as it may be difficult for them to join later a con- 
terence began exclusively under Radical auspices. 

In the evening we debated Railway Rates Bill. This 
is another instance of Government muddle and bad 
faith When the great railway strike took place the 
Government interfered and said to the Railway Com¬ 
panies: M If you will grant the men’s demands and raise 
their wages we will undertake to bring in a Bill to allow 
you to raise rates of carnage.” The companies, relying 
on this, raised the wages and the strike ended. The 
Bill ought to have been brought in at once, but it was 
not, and it would not have been brought in now but for 
the hiatus caused by the sudden decease of the Fran¬ 
chise Bill. The British public have forgotten all about 
the strike, but are very much alive to the increase of 
cost of carriage. The question is complicated by the fact 
that the companies have had a splendid half-year, and 
have not felt the rise; so they have very few friends. 
After the rejection of the Bill had been moved Lloyd 
George came to the rescue, and the Bill got a second 
reading, but the prospects are not hopeful. 

On Friday in a thin House Bonar Law gave his 
on the Trades Union Bill “ Everyone recog- 
that the Osborne Judgment left the Trade 

t * * ■ 

Unions in an invidious and unfair position. They 
fj ugbt to be allowed to take political action under fair 
conditions. All the Unionist Party wanted was to pro- 
a man from contributing to the funds of a party for 
political action of which he disapproved.” 

The Unionists, under great difficulties, have succeeded 
• n ^ in g this to some extent, and the third reading was 
to amid loud cheers from the Labour Benches. 
Pan of their share of the booty has been salvaged. 

A blow has befallen the Unionist Party in the sudden 
leath of the Earl of Crawford, inasmuch as it has re- 
1/1 cd from the Whip’s Room Lord Balcarres, the 
r -bnt young politician who succeeded Lord St 
**dnes. Last week he was in the thick of affairs, 
inking, directing, controlling; to-day his chair is 
2 caQ t, and his personal belongings have disappeared 
room, which looks desolate and deserted. I 
given in these columns before my opinion of 
^ that he was the best Whip we have had for 
man y years, and it is hard that just when the 
‘ ^ *** settling down, the incident of death should 
him to the House of Lords. 

What were his chief qualities? A student of the 
- s of the House, he by practice knew their effect. 
***a$ a good judge of character, and pleased men 
^ a PP°ttting them to jobs for which he thought they 
^ qualified. Always busy, he had time to attend to 
•^body, and, lastly, he had that saint-like quality of 
, 1 enn £ f°°k and bores gladly. 

* ST ^ as Lord Edmund Talbot the 

• i t ^ in temporary command, but before these 

I m P r int the matter probably will be settled. 

but 4 - S mUC ^ s P ccu kti°n; Hayes Fisher is a favourite, 

‘ 15 doobted if he could give the^tiaae : Younner is 
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mentioned because of the admirable way he manages 
the Scotch offace; Pike Pease deserves it if any man 
did, for years of loyal service; whilst Paddy Goulding 
and Willie Bridgeman have backers 
There is little to record as to the night’s doings. 
Llewellyn Williams objected to the Government offer 
of commutation and slanged all his friends with a wealth 
of vituperation which greatly amused the Unionists. He 
attacked young Gladstone for daring to stand up for the 
Church, then turned on Whittaker for having the soul 
of an insurance financier, and even rended the gentle 
Brynmor Jones He wailed that McKenna was at the 
helm instead of Lloyd George, and finally went into a 
sort of chant, as if he were singing a hymn. Osmond 
Williams used to do it. It was very weird and quaint. 
Nobody seemed pleased with the offer of the Govern¬ 
ment ; the Welsh thought it far too much, the Unionists 
far too little. Pryce-Jones, our man, summed up the 
view of the Churchmen in a phrase: “ The Government 
is like unto a man who invites you to dinner knowing 
that you cannot accept*' 

Tuesday.—“Amphi " Tryon, as he is punningly called, 
scored rather well this afternoon. He moved an amend¬ 
ment to try to save the glebe, and at 4.30 it gradually 
began to dawn on the Radical Whips that there were an 
unusual number of Unionists about for that hour in the 
afternoon. They put up Booth to speak and telephoned 
to the clubs; but Booth unfortunately does not know 
much about the Welsh Church and at 4.50 the debate 
collapsed. Then began an exciting ten minutes: the 
Radicals were all out of the Lobby, and the “ tally” con¬ 
tained 248. The Unionists continued to drabble 
through. A crowd stood watching. When the two- 
hundredth man raised his hat the Radical Whips 
whispered, “ It is going to be a close thing”—and it was. 
We had 220—majority 28 for the Government. They 
were so relieved that they actually cheered this—at 
which we laughed—whilst Ormsby-Gore shouted, “ You 
had better resign and have done with it” 

It was noted that there were 60 Nationalists, mostly 
Roman Catholics, in the Government Lobby. They had 
saved the Government again—but thoughtful men are 
beginning to say that it is not wise for the Roman 
Catholics to attack a sister Church at the behest of Non¬ 
conformists. Their chickens may one day come home 
to roost in an unexpected direction. 


Notes and News 

Mr. Murray will, in a few days’ time, publish a new 
volume in his “ Questions of the Dav ” series written by 
Mr. A. W. Dicey, entitled “ A Fool’s Paradise.” This 
book is not a general dissertation on the question of 
Home Rule, but a particular study of the Home Rule 
Bill. _ 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle will preside at the compli¬ 
mentary dinner to be given to Messrs. G. B. Burgin and 
Douglas Sladen, in recognition of their services as hon. 
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secs, of the Vagabond Club, at the Connaught Rooms, 
Kingswav, on Friday, February 14. Applications for 
tickets should be made to the vice-chairman, Mr. Carl 
Hentschel, 182, Fleet Street, E.C. 


Lady Ridley’s new novel, which is published by 
Messrs. Chapman and Hall this week, deals with a 
striking and unusually attractive feminine personality. 
The opening of the story is intensely dramatic. The 
time is that of the Boer War, which plays an important 
part in the love story. One of the best scenes in the 
book describes the embarkation of the first detachment 
of Yeomanry for South Africa, 


The next matinee performance of the Drama Society 
will be given at “ Cosmopolis,” 201, High Holborn, on 
Tuesday, February 11, when "Catherine the Great,” a 
new Russian play by Mr. R. Henderson Bland and Mr. 
A. E. Manning Foster, will be produced. Mr. Bland (the 
Christus of “From Manger to Cross”) will appear as 
Count Poniatowski, and Miss Frances Dillon as Cathe¬ 
rine the Great 


Miss Winifred Graham, who has taken a prominent 
part in the anti-Mormon campaign, has written a history 
of the 44 Latter-Day Saints,” entitled 44 The Mormons: 
A Popular History.” She traces the rise and progress 
of the cult up to the present day, and, confining herself 
to plain facts, emphasises the need for a crusade. The 
book will be published at once by Hurst and Blackett, 
Ltd. 


In a book to be published shortly by Messrs. P. S. 
King and Son, 44 Tariffs at Work,” the various tariff 
systems in operation are described and their merits com¬ 
pared. The author, Mr. J. H. Higginson, as the Mitchell 
student of the University of London, has enjoyed unique 
facilities for a practical and first-hand investigation of 
the working of the tariff in the United States and 
Canada. 


Among the subjects treated in the last number of 
Science Progress are 44 The Mechanism of Infection in 
Tuberculosis,” bv Dr. R. Armstrong, registrar of the 
Hospital for Children, Great Ormond Street; 44 Animal 
Nutrition,” by Dr. E. J. Russell; "Mechanism and 
Vitalism,” by Mr. Hugh S. Elliott; and “Tree Pruning 
and Manuring,” by Mr. Spencer Pickering, the second 
article contributed by him under the general title of 
44 Horticultural Research.'* There is a paper on 
44 Scientific Problems in Radiotelegraphy,” by Dr. J. A. 
Fleming; and other important contributions appear. 


The first exhibition of paintings organised by the 
National Museum of Wales will be opened on Tuesday 
next by the President, Lord Mostyn, in the Citv Hall, 
Cardiff, and will remain open to the public, free of 
charge, until March 28. Many well-known and valuable 
works will be on view, some of which have not yet been 
exhibited in this country. In connection with the exhibi¬ 
tion a series of lectures will be delivered on various 
themes relating to art and art criticism, among the 
lecturers being Sir Frederick Wedmore, Mr. Laurence 
Housman, and Professor Geddes. 


“ The Land of the New Guinea Pygmies ” is the title 
c a book with many illustrations, just issued by 
-srs. Seeley, Service and Co. The author, Captain 
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Rawling, was the leader of the British expedition to 
Dutch New Guinea, sent out under the auspices of 
several learned societies to obtain geographical informa¬ 
tion and to collect specimens of the fauna and flora of 
the land. His experiences and adventures make capital 
reading, but his account of the discovery of a pygmy 
race is perhaps the most interesting part of a fascinating 
book. 


A number of persons interested in the French drama 
have determined to establish a permanent organisation 
for the representation of French plays, and have founded 
a society of subscribers, in order that regular performances 
of the most interesting of the recent productions in 
Paris may be given to members and their friends. 
The Lord Mayor of London has consented to be pat¬ 
ron of the Society, and among those who have already 
joined the Honorary Council are Lord Willoughby de 
Broke, Sir Edgar and Lady Speyer, Sir Squire Ban¬ 
croft, Sir Arthur and Lady Pinero, Sir Alfred Turner, 
Mr. J. Forbes Robertson, and many other well-known 
people. The Society will be called 44 The Little 
French Theatre,” and the annual subscription will be 
1 Os. 6d., which will entitle the member to purchase 
tickets at prices which will be considerably lower than 
the ordinary theatre rates. The first performance 
will be given in a London West-End theatre, and will 
be on Sunday evening, March 16. Subscriptions or 
donations may be sent to the Swiss Bankverein, no, 
Regent Street, or to Mr. Philip Carr, 8, North Terrace, 
South Kensington, who will be glad to give further 
particulars. 


Imperial and Foreign Affairs 

Br Lancelot Lawton. 

February 5, I 9 ! 3 ‘ 

THE OUTBREAK OF WAR 

HE resumption of hostilties in the Near East caused 
no surprise in well-informed circles. In the las‘ 
issue of The Academy we remarked that the optimism 
with which the Press viewed the situation was not justi¬ 
fied by events, and the termination of the armistice od 
Monday night has fully borne out the statement we then 
made that a renewal of the war was inevitable. Up to 
the last moment the daily newspapers and that section 
of their readers who are associated with the Stock Ex¬ 
change stubbornly maintained their hopeful mood. 
in no single instance was any attempt made to produce 
logical reasoning for the conclusion arrived at It nct 
infrequently happens that individuals who permit them¬ 
selves to indulge in the occupation of unintelligent specu¬ 
lation are loth, even when answered by the irrefutable 
argument of accomplished fact, to abandon their P re ' 
conceived notions. The present occasion affords a 
striking illustration of this truism. Thus, after the gun- 
at Adrianople had decided the issue, without regard t( 
the amateur diplomatists of Fleet Street, the newspaper 
clung to their point of view with a tenacity that vva 
astounding. 

On Monday, when there remained but a few minutt 
before hostilities were to be resumed, the announcemeJ 
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vas forthcoming that peace, even at the eleventh hour, 
was quite possible; on Tuesday, after the cannonade 
had actually been reopened, the statement was made that 
peace, even at the twelfth hour, was by no means out 
j of the question And finally, on Wednesday, following 
' closely upon the news that the whole Bulgarian division 
was about to attack Adrianople, there were not wanting 
journalists bold enough to predict that even at the thir¬ 
teenth hour the situation might be retrieved There are 
still eleven hours left before the clock has completed its 
round In the meantime the opening moves of the final 
1 stage in the campaign are in progress, and anyone 
who continues to indulge in the belated hope that in 
i the immediate future a peace may be patched up on the 

1 held of battle cannot possibly have weighed carefully I 

- the factors that were responsible for the resumption of 
hostilities. 

I 

f & is difficult to discover the grounds upon which the 
Press has based its optimism. There appears to have 
been an impression abroad that the Powers would prove 
equal to the task of preserving peace. This view, how- I 
ever, entirely ignored all the lessons of the past, more 
particularly those of the recent past Calm judgment < 
have reasoned that, if the Powers were unable I 1 
to prevent the outbreak of hostilities, it was not to be I ' 
expected that they could successfully intervene when a 
•?newal of hostilities was in the balance. Doubtless the I * 
■elief that gave rise to the contrary opinion lay in the t( 
m that in the period that had elapsed since the cam- P 
Wfl® first opened the Powers had worked together in I o: 
* cause of European peace with something like con- T 
•picuous success, and that, in short, the Concert of I th 
-urope had been fully restored as an effective instru- I P r 
^ So long as the task of the Ambassadors was I 
coined to the Albanian question, which, after all, was I mi 
local, the assumption that comparative harmony I air 
tailed among them was not without legitimate war- I no 
^ But when an issue arose, calling for a decision I rca 
^ ^ whether or not it was advisable that pressure of a J of 
*** mature be applied to one or other of the belli- I out 
tfws as a means of compelling peace, then it became an 
that the Concert of Europe did not in fact exist. I ten 
having in view the future of her interests in plet 
* sa » declined to be a party to any collective j will 
‘ u0n at the Porte, and argued that, in advising the Moj 
tender of Adrianople, she had already fulfilled her I to f 
' % to the world Of all the Powers, Russia, perhaps, afte; 
Ais ^ ®ost favourably situated for bringing military gene 
P-essure to bear upon the Ottoman Government. For plate 
^xsaiple, she could with ease have invaded Armenia, and 

- same time have carried out a naval demonstration | 
a Jfc Bosphorus. It is no exaggeration to say, how- 
fter * that any action in this direction would have been 

By Germany and her partners in the Triple rip J 
a s casus belli. A 

As far as the Allies were concerned, the Powers were indies 
helpless to stay the course of events. Here tors 
Kassia » who inspired the Balkan League and who has fore n 

* military convention with Bulgaria designed to check for th 

Kumaj H opposed the obstacle. In spite of all attempts runnin 
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jour, on the part of the authorities to hold it within bounds, 
jade Slavonic feeling in Russia is at white-heat; and any 

I Government that attempted to exercise restraint through 
its diplomatic representative at Sofia would instantly be 
swept out of office. 

It is true thaf the passive influence of the Powers 
induced the Allies to refrain from breaking off negotia¬ 
tions on a former occasion; but that mild persuasion of 
this kind should be sufficient to command toleration of 
the new situation brought about by the dramatic coup 
d'etat of the Young Turks was not to be thought of. 
All the signs go to show that the Allies were glad to 
avail themselves of an opportunity which enabled them 
again to take the field. An exaggerated importance was 
attached to the statement issued on the eve of hostilities 
bat they were willing to allow a representative of the 
Taliphate to reside in Adrianople. This offer, it will be 
ecalJed, was qualified by the very important reservation 
after the cession of the city.” This concession to the 
riigious susceptibilities of Osmanism was the least that 
right have been looked for. But the reply of the 
bung Turks to the Note of the Powers gave no promise 
f contentment with so modest a settlement. The Allies 
ere bound to pay regard to the pronouncements that 
ere made in order to justify the revolution. 

It was a palpable evasion of their minimum demands 
at the new regime, having wavered in its determination 
retain the whole of Adrianople, decided, as a “ final 
30 f of its pacificatory policy/* to insist upon possession 
only half of the citadel. The suggestion that the 
rkish reply afforded a basis for negotiation required 
t the Allies would be willing to agree to further corn- 
raise, whereas they had already announced in the 
>t explicit terms that they had reached their irreducible 
imum and the limit of their patience. As I have 
ady observed, the prospect of continuing the war was 
altogether without attraction to them. For they 
ised that, had they compromised over the question 
idrianople, no further spoils could have been wrung 
out of Turkey. As it is, collectively they look to sharing 
an indemnity, while individually they have their own 
territorial aims in view. Bulgaria anticipates the com¬ 
plete possession of Adrianople, Greece believes that she 
will obtain her wishes in regard to the Aegean Isles, 
Montenegro revives the hope that she will be permitted 
to fly her flag over Scutari, and Servia expects that, 
after all, the Powers may be induced to give a more 
generous interpretation than has hitherto been contem¬ 
plated to the question of Albanian boundaries. 


MOTORING 

T HE approaching finish of the tyre trial, which has 
now been in progress for about five months, is 
indicated by the announcement that one of the competi¬ 
tors—the Continental—has come to grief, and is there¬ 
fore now out of the competition. Its aggregate mileage 
for the three types is 9,953 miles. Those still in the 
running are Victor, Dunlop, and Michelin, with aggregate 
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mileages of 10,760 miles, 10,600 miles, and 6,627 miles 
respectively. The final result will undoubtedly be a close 
finish between the Victor and Dunlop, so that in any 
case the challengers will have demonstrated that their 
tyre possesses the qualities claimed for it When the 
ultimate figures come to be published, the private 
motorist will be able to compare the respective perform¬ 
ances of the different makes and types, and form his 
own conclusions as to which is likely to give him the 
best value for his money. 

The remarkable variation in the life of tyres of prac¬ 
tically identical construction and material, and used under 
similar conditions, must have puzzled many motorists 
who have taken the trouble to think over the matter at 
all. Certainly the theory that the differences are due to 
accidental variations in the quality of the materials used 
does not furnish a satisfactory solution of the problem, 
in view of the great care taken by all the leading tyre 
manufacturers to ensure uniformity of quality. Mr. S. 
F. Edge has devoted a good deal of time to this par¬ 
ticular question, and as a result of his experiments has 
arrived at the conclusion that tyre bursts are primarily 
due to the standing of the car in the garage for pro¬ 
longed periods, with the tyres touching on the same place. 
He states that, when this is done, the tyres invariably 
burst sooner or later, and that it will be found that they 

always burst at the precise point where they have been in 
constant contact with the ground After giving scientific 
reasons for this somewhat curious fact, Mr. Edge says 
that it points to the absolute necessity of keeping the 
weight of the car off the tyres, when in garage, by means 
of a suitable “ jack,” such as the * All-Four,” which has 
been invented for this special purpose. He estimates 
that if this plan be regularly followed, tyres which nor¬ 
mally last 5',000 miles, will in the ordinary way last for 
at least 8,000 miles. While there is no doubt that the 
jacking up of the car in the way suggested is thoroughly 
to be recommended, it is still not quite clear why one 
tyre should so frequently give a much longer service 
than another of the same make. 

We hear that the recent trial, under official observation 
of the R.A.C., of the Atlas Puncture-proof Tyre has been 
completely successful in demonstrating that the metal 
discs to which the tyre owes its immunity do not 
give rise to any destructive heat or friction. This is a 
most important consideration for the motorist, and no 
doubt the official certificate of performance, which may 
be expected to make its appearance within the next few 
days, will be examined with the greatest interest. That 
the Atlas is absolutely immune from puncture is not dis¬ 
puted by anybody, but many motorists have had mis¬ 
givings with regard to the possibility of undue heating. 
In due course we hope to give full particulars of the 
triaL 

On the stand of Messrs. J. Blake and Co., of Liverpool, 
at the forthcoming Manchester Show (February 14 to 
22), a decidedly unique and interesting exhibit will be 
shown. It consists of a 20-30 h.p. Cadillac chassis cut 
open in such a way as to lay bare the actual working of 
♦he whole of the parts which are normally enclosed. 
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Openings have been cut in the engine, the transmission, 
and the rear axle to show every moving part of the 
mechanism ; one of the cylinders is laid bare to illustrate 
the working of the piston and the functions of the intake, 
exhaust, and spark; an opening in the crank case dis¬ 
closes how power is transmitted to the shaft; in fact, 
everything in connection with the internal-combustion 
engine and its operations in a modern chassis is open to 
the inspection of the novice. The exhibit should be 
valuable from an educational point of view, and prove 
one of the most interesting features of the exhibition. 

The motor-boat races at Monaco, in April next, will 
be additionally interesting by reason of the fact that the 
new Sunbeam engines will be fitted to many of the com¬ 
peting craft. In one of them, M. Tellier, a well-known 
French designer of racing boats, is installing two power¬ 
ful eight-cylindered engines made by the Wolverhampton 
firm, and about half a dozen four-cylindered motors of 
the same make are being installed in boats of a smaller 
class. 


In the Temple of Mammon 


The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial 
queries by return of post if correspondents enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope. Such queries must be sent 
to the City Offices, 15, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


A PPARENTLY we have become inured to wars and 
alarms of war. When disquieting news was 
appearing day by day, the markets kept a stiff 
upper lip on the circulation of rumours of a favourable 
character; and even when the resumption of hostilities 
was definitely announced, after a brief period of weakness 
stocks went up, the view being taken by market operators 
that if the war is not stopped by intervention of the 
Powers, it will quickly come to an end otherwise. An 
optimistic feeling also obtains on the Paris Bourse, 
although in Russia there is no longer absolute confidence 
as to the impossibility of European complications. 

In face of the prevailing uncertainty, one of the nume¬ 
rous issues awaiting their opportunity is actually being 
made—a 5 per cent, gold loan of the State of Parana, 
Brazil. The amount is £1,400,000, and the issue price 
478.50 for the bond of 505 francs, stamped and free of all 
taxation. At home we have had quite a number of 
new issues, the Motor Owners 1 Petrol Combine and the 
Terminal Cities of Canada. The Metropolitan Water 
Board and Liverpool Corporation *' floaters, M of course, 
appeal only to bankers. The City of Toronto and 
Winnipeg issues are good, although in the latter case 
the return is rather low. The Buenos Ayres and Pacific 
issue of 5 per cent, debenture stock at 104J is a sound 
security, and investors looking for a high yield with 
reasonable safety might consider the 5 per cent, debentures 
of the Manitoba Railway, offered through Messrs. Spc>cr 
Brothers, at 95, thus yielding £5 7s. per cent. Cable¬ 
grams from Pekin announce the terms of the Six-Power 
Chinese loan. It is for a period of 50 years, with the 
right of redemption or conversion at par on six months 
notice; repayment to begin in the sixteenth year. The 
London portion is to be issued at not less than 96^ P er 
cent. The sum of £2,000,000 is to be advanced imme- 
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i diatdy, and if market conditions do not permit the issue 
of the whole loan, further advances of two millions in 
February and three millions in March will be made. China 
undertakes to establish a loan audit and a salt inspec¬ 
torate. The Salt Gabelle is to be re-organised. One has 
heard of the coming of this loan so often as to be rather 
dubious whether everything has actually been arranged. 
Russia intends to find the bulk of her share of the loan 
in Belgium, and Japan, of course, will come to England 
(or what she is due to find. It does not make an English¬ 
man proud to think that his country has been a party 
to this arrangement—I had almost written conspiracy. 

Money has been in rather more comfortable supply, 
thanks to the heavy dividend disbursements. Since the 
issue of the Bank return, a net efflux of ^119,000 is 

shown. 

Foreigners have shown little movement, with the ex¬ 
ception of Tintos and Perus, the former being affected, of 
course, by the copper figures as well as by the political 
situation. 

Home Railways constitute the one department of the 
House in which any considerable amount of real business 
an be reported. The “heavies” were favourably affected I 
by the dividends, and the Southern stocks rose on Mr. I 
Bonsor’s remarks at the meeting about Kent Coal; while I 
1 general factor was provided in the passage of the second 
reading of the Railways Bill by a large majority. The I 
North-Eastern dividend was at the rate of 7J per cent., as [ ( 
compared with 7 per cent. The Great Northern main- I , 
‘ained its 2 J per cent., while the Hull and Barnsley was I j 
>’ the rate of 5 per cent., with appropriations maintained. I - 
1 r.derground Electric justified the hopes of those w'ho I 
vi been looking for the full 6 per cent, on the income I v 
^rids for the half-year, making 5 per cent, for the 12 
rnonths. Two Scotch dividends are just out, the Cale- t j 

nian being at the rate of j per cent on the deferred, as j a 

^'ajnst 4 per cent, a year ago, with, however, a much 
waller appropriation to reserve ; while the Glasgow and 
Wh-Western is at the previous rate of 2\ per cent. I 
f ?ard the leading heavy stocks as still attractive. 

Americans fluctuate mainly on the course of judicial | 

. *° DS —or their absence. Dullness was caused by the j 
^feurnment of the Supreme Court for three weeks, which ! 
the uncertainty on an important matter. The 

p 1 for a general str ^ e of Steel Trust employees in the 

t toburg district has had little effect, the market display- 
tolerably firm tone after the bout of profit-taking I 
took place on the publication of the excellent 1 P ai 
^• erlv figures. Amalgamated Copper were helped by ^ 
statistics, which were favourable—or less unfavourable I 
Misties. Canadian Pacifies are dull, and the disparity ma 
toeen the quotations of the old and new shares w idens. 10 1 
(r ot in Mexico North-Western issues continues. 

1 'tie ru ^ er mar ket, there has been very su j t 
business being discouraged by the dullness an( j 
t raw ma terial as well as by general conditions. wor 

tbe oil shares fluctuations are few, and of j Jivin 
.^ arat,Vc j. v small extent. Shells, indeed, constituted B< 
00 > active feature. The company is understood to be ing 
H particularly well. F * Stool 

.l:. LVES ;~'Bv way of relieving the general dullness in cont< 
njfnt *°d Exchange, we have had a move- to-dn 

^ ,n Ropps strongly reminiscent of the rockct-Iike I h 
K<H-T anCe ^ n £l°"Continental shares about a year by tf 
“>as«i ^I* rha PS. that it has been more sudden and I must 
sna ll °° information. Of course, the capital is | Coi 
•in Hq 30 *t is in few hands, so that insiders I W ith 

"hat they like. Some people *o doubt, ; this ci 


ic j bought on a misunderstanding of the cable, which was 
n certainly far from explicit. It is possible, of course, that 
a the shares may go to the figure of £10 or to which 

:- they are talked in the market. But a purchaser would 

s stand the risk of seeing a big difference against him in a 
r very short time, and possibly of being left with the shares 

. at pounds below the current level. For some time past 

1 those behind Nigerian Tin have been waiting a chance 

I to give the market a start again, and they used the Ropp 

> I cable as an excuse for marking up prices all round. In¬ 
vestors should “mind their eye,” and if the movement is 
carried further, watch their opportunity of getting rid of 
I some of the stock they have been nursing for the last six 
months or more. 

Miscellaneous. —Marconis fluctuate according to 

whether the evidence is considered to be improving the 
company’s position or otherwise. The strength which pre¬ 
vailed until a day or two ago was replaced by a sharp 
drop on the news that Mr. Marconi would not be giving 
evidence before the Parliamentary Committee until after 
Easter. National Gramophones are being marked up 
again on the old rumour as to amalgamation. It will be 
remembered that on the last occasion when this was 
trotted out, the Gramophone Company repudiated the 
existence of any such scheme. Home and Colonial Stores* 
profits for the past year are not quite so good as those of 
1911, but the A shareholders get 20 per cent., or the same 
as before, the dividend being maintained at the expense 
of the reserve fund. Bovril report is good. Last year’s 
sales constitute a record, and the profits would have been 
larger but for an advance in the cost of raw material. 

The net profit comes out at ^158,300, as compared with 
^*148,300, and the deferred get 3} per cent, in contrast 
with 3 per cent, in 1911. An additional ^5,000 is put to 
reserve and a slightly higher amount carried forward 
than brought in. The dividend on the deferred is the 
largest since 1905, when 4 per cent, was paid. The com¬ 
pany’s subsidiary, Virol, paid 10 per cent. 

Raymond Radclyffe. 
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SLAVERY V. STATE-OWNERSHIP. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—As a privileged listener last week to the brilliant 
passage-at-arms on the above subject between Mr. Hilaire 
Belloc and Mr. Bernard Shaw’, I could not avoid a sigh 
of regret at the missed opportunity of the former gentle¬ 
man in not putting forward an obviously effective retort 
to the Socialist champion. 

Mr. Belloc contends that unless prosperity is re-dis- 
I tributed among the majority only slavery can be the re¬ 
sult, while Mr. Shaw would abolish prosperity entirelv 
and rely upon officialism to administer the work of the 
world in such a way that each man would be sure of a 
living and a comfortable w’age. 

Both speakers ignored the fact that property is becom¬ 
ing more and more distributed every day. The Joint 
Stock Companies Act was a death-blow to Mr. Shaw's 
contention. To slightly vary Napoleon’s sneer: We are 
to-day a nation of shareholders. 

I have not the figures at hand, but the amount invested 
bv the people of this country in Joint Stock concerns 
must amount to many hundreds of millions of pounds. 

Commercially, the days of private ownership are gone. 
With few exceptions, no industry of any standing, in 
this country or abroad, is without its list of shareholders. 
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Mr. Shaw may say that the class he fights for does not 
participate in such subscription of capital. Nevertheless, 
it is open to them to do so, but in any event what about 
co-operation ? 

In the huge societies of the North—admittedly the 
Southerner is slow to follow the lead—millions of toilers 
are personally interested in the means of distribution and 
of production. True, land is still backward, but thousands 
of working men, through the agency of the building 
societies, own their houses and gardens. Presently, in 
spite of the trade unions, we shall see co-operation or co¬ 
partnership in the bulk of our industries, and it will then 
be in vain for Mr. Shaw to picture the delights of the dull 
uniform wage of the workers of this country. His State 
provision of a wage combined with compulsory toil would 
be a return to the corvte —the very state of things depre¬ 
cated by Mr. Belloc—and could not fail to have the fatal 
effect of stifling all that individual enterprise which has 
raised this country to its proud position among the nations. 

Yours faithfully, R. J. Turner. 

BACON IS SHAKESPEARE. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Weeds, Garments, Disguises, Masks, Pseudonyms. 

Sir,—Mr. Tom Jones, in your issue of January 18, cor¬ 
rectly says that weed means a garment. That is the 
truth; but he suggests that it does not mean a disguise. 
That is not the truth, and can only be intended to deceive 
your readers. When Bacon in his last prayer says, “I 
have, though in a despised weed, procured the good of all 
men,'* whether is it easier to say, “in a despised gar¬ 
ment* * or “in a degrading disguise”? Is there any pos¬ 
sible difference of meaning? And can Mr. Tom Jones, or 
any one else, really succeed in persuading himself that 
there is some possible difference of meaning? This applies 
with absolute accuracy to each and every instance in 
which I have quoted the use of the word “ weed.*’ In 
all those cases “weed** means and can only mean dis¬ 
guise without any possibility of cavil or question. Then 
when Bacon, in writing to John Davis in 1603, says “so 
desiring you to be good to concealed poets,” is it pos¬ 
sible for anyone reasonably to suggest that Bacon did not 
mean that he was really a poet? Neither can anyone 
reasonably suggest that when Bacon says in 1601 
“though I profess not to be a poet” he only meant that 
he was not really quite a good poet. 

When Ben Jonson is lauding the Author of the Plays 
he is not lauding the “ Drunken, illiterate clown ** of 
Stratford whom he had named “ Sogliardo ” (filth) de¬ 
scribed so correctly as “an essential clown,** and summed 
up as “a swine without a head, brain, wit, anything; 
indeed, ramping to gentilitie.” 

Mr. A. E. Carey speaks of Ben Jonson rendering to 
“ Shakespeare** “ on this side idolatry** the profoundest 
homage. 

Ben Jonson is not in any way referring to the 
“ Sogliardo ** (the filth) the “essential clown,** he is re¬ 
ferring to the mighty Author, Francis Bacon. 

Dr. David Klein (who is by no means a Baconian) thus 
writes in his “Elizabethan Dramatists,** published in 
America in 1910-n : “The playwright's (Ben Jonson’s) 
admiration of the thinker (Bacon) fell little short of wor¬ 
ship.** 

Does anyone really believe that there were two persons 
each of whom Ben Jonson almost worshipped? Again, 
speaking of the “Author of the Plays,** Ben Jonson 

says — 

** Leave thee alone for the comparison 

Of all that insolent Greece or haughtie Rome 
S*nt forth, or since did from their ashes come.*’ 
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While in his “ Discoveries ** Ben Jonson “ reveals ” to us 

that Bacon is “he who hath.performed that in 

our tongue, which may be compared or preferr’d either 
to insolent Greece or haughty Rome.*' 

Note that in order to make the parallelism more exact 
Greece and Rome are in each instance printed in type 
different from that of the rest of the passage. Again, it 
seems impossible that anyone can really suppose that there 
were at that time two different persons, each of whom 
in Ben Jonson’s opinion equalled or surpassed anything 
and everything produced by insolent Greece or haughty 
Rome. One of this wonderful pair being the drunken, 
illiterate down of Stratford, who was totally unable to 
write so much as one letter of his own name, while the 
other was not only the most learned, but also the 
“brightest and the wisest” of all the sons of 
earth, Francis Bacon. How little Macaulay and others 
understood the appellation 41 meanest,’* which is also 
correctly applied to Bacon, because he was, as he himself 
says, willing to descend to the 41 meanest ** position for 
the good and profit of mankind. 

Of what possible use is it for Mr. Carey to 
attempt to throw dust into the eyes of your 
readers by endeavouring to belittle the conclusive 
evidence of the 44 whole tailoring trade,” that the garment 
in which the stuffed and masked dummy that does duty 
for the authentic portrait of Shakespeare appears to be 
clothed in the 1623 folio, is not a real coat, but 
is a trick coat cunningly composed of the back 
and the front of the same left arm buttoned together. 
Mr. Carey surely cannot suppose that all the learned 
philosophers in the world, including himself, know half 
so much about the cut of a coat as the tailor. Apelles had 
sense enough to alter his picture when the cobbler pointed 
out that the strings on the sandals of his figure were tied 
incorrectly. I think, therefore, that your readers will 
unhesitatingly accept the expert judgment of the tailor on 
the question of the coat. 

If Mr. Carey will go to the British Museum and ex¬ 
amine the excellent print in the best copy of the first folio 
there, he will himself be able to see quite clearly the black 
line indicating the mask and also to perceive that what 
does duty for the ear in no way resembles a real ear, but 
is shaped like the outerside of a shoe horn so as to cover 
and conceal any real ear that might be behind It. 1° 
that fine copy of the engraving Mr. Carey will also be 
able to perceive that in the centre of the forehead of the 
mask is an “O,” a cypher to tell him that the picture is 
nothing but a sham. 

All the friends of Kingsley, and they are legion, will 
regret that Mr. Carey thought fit to point out that 
Kingsley w*as so blinded by his admiration for the pla> s 
that he thought that he could perceive something noble in 
the miserable putty-faced mask concerning which Gains¬ 
borough had said : 44 Damn the original picture of him, 
for I think a stupider face I never beheld except 
D-ks.” 

Mr A. E. Carey says 44 both sides still seem to hold the 
field.” That is not so. Some time ago 1 met a man * 0 
said that his two sons at Brazenose, Oxford, had told him 
that nobody there, excepting a few old fossils, now 
lieved in Stratford. A distinguished Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, gave me similar information about 
Cambridge. I am now printing the completion of t c 
half million of “The Shakespeare Myth,” and I b*'* 
little doubt that not less, but more, than a million wi 
required by the end of 1913, which is 287 years a ter 
Bacon’s death. In 1910, which was 287 years after t 
publication of the folio of the plays in i 6 * 3 » * 
number of 44 Masons,” which had been limited 
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nine, holding the 44 A.A. 33rd degree,” who have 
always known Bacon's secrets, was increased from 
nine to thirty-three. And now in 1913 I trust 
that these thirty-three will realise that the time has 
fully arrived for telling the world the great truth entrusted 
to them that 44 Bacon is Shakespeare. ”—Yours, 

Edwin Durning-Lawrence. 

13, Carlton House Terrace, S.W., January 22, 1913. 


To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,— The speculative evidence submitted by Sir Edwin 
Durning-Lawrence is of the weakest kind against the 
; 5trwi £ evidence of fact. The quotation from 44 The Re- 
turne of Parnassus” on actors in general does not “afford 
strong evidence against Shakespeare being the writer of 
anything." As a fact, the same work mentions Shakes¬ 
peare in particular, both as poet and playwright. Sir 
Edwin quotes from Spedding's 44 Life of Baoon ” proving 
“that when Bacon wrote poetry under the mask of 
Shakespeare, his style was different from the style in his 
philosophical work.” Now note what Spedding really 
says: “Nature is always individual. I doubt whether 
there are five lines together to be found in Bacon which 
could be mistaken for Shakespeare or five lines in Shakes¬ 
peare which could be mistaken for Bacon by one who was 
familiar with their several styles and practised in such 
observations." Sir Edwin states; 44 There was no 

English language suitable for literary work until Bacon 
had invented it" Yet Richard Hooker in his 44 Eccle¬ 
siastical Polity " had then already given the best prose, 

Edmund Spenser in his 44 Faerie Queene,” the best 
While Francis Bacon thought the only safe 
language was the Latin. 44 For these modem languages 
»one time or another play the bankrowte with books.” 

Sir Edwin credits Bacon with the language of the 1611 
Bible (A. V.), whereas in 1607 the translators, numbering 
fifty-four learned men, were divided into six companies. 

at Westminster, undertaking Genesis—2 Kings, 

| n d Romans—Jude, two at Oxford undertaking Isaiah— ^ 

Maiachi, and the Gospels, Acts and Apocalypse, and two 5 
at Cambridge, undertaking 1 Chronicles-Ecclesiastes and I ^ 
! * Apocrypha; all based on the Bishop's Bible, but I r 
?cfpt:ng readings from Tyndale’s, Coverdale's, Mat- | ^ 
^5, the Great and the Geneva Bibles where they were j 
Parable. Now, how could Bacon have invented the ( 
“Wi of the Bible under such an arrangement? Sir j 
. 1 \ m persistently asserts that Bacon wrote the dramas 
j. nn £ the name Shakespeare. Bacon wrote some co 
^ues. But why should Bacon, who had no scruple J p e 
^ anst . 0Wn,n £ himself the writer of Masques for royal I th< 
n ‘ f flainment, hesitate to acknowledge the dramas—litera- I — 
of the same nature, but superior in merit? The I 
"' s ^ avc been acclaimed as Bacon’s because of the 
farn |^ a ] technicalities found in them. But Judge J 
-^n, m his “Notes on the Bacon-Shakespeare Question 
I 9 °°)” remarks that 4 ‘Shakespeare makes mis- 
I ln fbese matters which no lawyer or student of the 11 
could be guilty of.” Now*, let us consider Bacon's ■ 

! rorn 1603-1608. He desires 44 to meddle as little 1 

uhoJl ^H * n t ! lc causes ” and “put his ambition I 

th f V U ^ n ^* S P en,M * s cn ff a ff e d on a work concerning I 
_ n\enti 0n of Sciences, completes the “Advancement I 
^anung* 1605, a nd begins the “ Novum Organum J 11 
D 5, ^ fs being occupied in other works and matters. I 
^ r " e * ame period appears Hamlet, King Lear, I u* 


surely, two such minds were different in their thought. 
In Bacon’s “Essay on Travel” occurs this passage: 
“For quarrels, they are with care and discretion to be 
avoided.” Now compare that with Polonius' advice to 
Laertes, Hamlet i, 3 : “ Beware of entrance to a quarrel, 
but being in, bear't that the opposed may beware of thee." 
Observe that Baoon does not exhaust his subject like 
Shakespeare. It is in such examples of completeness that 
one distinguishes Shakespeare from another writer. I 
am, Sir, yours faithfully, Tom Jones. 

London, E.C. 


To the Editor of The Academy. 
j Sir,—There cannot be produced a single positive fact 
f in contradiction of the testimony of the First Folio, which 

establishes beyond doubt that William Shakespeare, of 
Stratford-on-Avon, was the author of the plays. 

The Baconians have overlooked some lines in “TroiJus 
and Cressida," I, ii, 70, which have an important bearing 

( on this subject. After the Baconian manner, change the 
name of Troilus to Bacon, and Hector to Shakespeare, 
and the passage reads thus :— 

Pandarus.—Well, I say Bacon is Bacon. 

Cressida.—Then you say as I say; for, I am sure, he is 
not Shakespeare. 

Pandarus.—No, nor Shakespeare is not Bacon in some 
degrees. 

Cressida.—'Tis just to each of them ; he is himself. 

Baconians, however, assert that Bacon did write the 
plays. Then why do they not publish copies of them 
with “Francis Bacon ” on the title page? And why do 
they neglect his birth-place? Here is the spot. In the 
Thames Embankment Gardens at Charing Cross stands 
an old crumbling gate—once a water gate—designed by 
Inigo Jones for the Duke of Buckingham, as the entrance 
to an intended palace. This is all that remains to mark 
the site of York House, formerly the residence of Sir 
Nicholas Bacon, Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal, where 
Francis, his youngest son, was born. Even the adjacent 
streets have all turned traitors and usurped the names of 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, but of 44 the greatest and 
meanest of mankind ”—nothing.—I am, Sir, yours faith¬ 
fully, Tom Jones. 

London, E.C. 


Th*n~ and C,eo P^a, Coriolanus, Cymbeline, Macbeth, 
tlk* . nte . r s an( * The Tempest. Now, is it likely 
dr ama entl ^ c m,n d framed itself to write those great 
vj^ 0r ’ conv ersely, did the poetic mind turn to the 
* work? Is no t science opposed to poetry? And, 
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To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—It would appear to me, a careful reader of the 
correspondence in your columns, 44 Bacon is Shakes¬ 
peare,” that the only solution of the problem is to accept 
the theory of re-incarnation and to congratulate Sir E. 
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Duming-Lawrenoe as the embodiment of Bacon, Spenser, 
and various other eminent writers of that age. 

What puzzles me, however, is that, taking this theory 
as correct, why should Bacon’s present embodiment refer 
to Shakespeare as the 41 drunken, illiterate clown of 
Stratford-on-Avon?” In choosing a medium for con¬ 
veying to the world his wondrous plays Bacon had a great 
choice. His choice could not have fallen on the 44 d. i. c.” 
Shakespeare without some great reason, and he is placed 
in the dilemma either of supposing that Shakespeare 
would be a worthy godfather in every sense to his plays, 
or that for some undisclosed reason he now is ashamed 
of his selection. 

Perhaps the modern Bacon will confer further with his 
ancestors and clear up this interesting point.—I am, yours 
truly, W. N. 

Walton-on-Thames. 


44 LOUIS XVII AND OTHER PAPERS.” 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—Having been abroad for the past month, I have 
only just seen the reply to my letter by 44 Le Petit Homme 
Rouge ” on the question of Louis XVII. 

I fail to see that the case bears any resemblance to that 
of Arthur Orton—the latter was tried and convicted; 
Naundorff was never able to obtain a hearing. A certain 
Cabinet Minister in early Victorian days remarked : 44 1 
certainly believe in Naundorff, but it doesn't do to say 
anything about it." 

My mother’s family, the Percevals, had strong reason 
for their belief in Louis XVII. Mrs. Atkyns was the first 
to enlighten Spencer Perceval on the survival in 1807, his 
nephew, C. G. Perceval (Lord Arden's son) translated the 
“Infortunes du Dauphin.” The Duke of Brunswick, and, 
at a later date, the Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar, be¬ 
lieved in the survival of Louis XVII. The King of 
Holland derived his knowledge from the Czar Alexander. 

When the passport has been explained and the birth 
certificate produced, I am ready to be convinced—until 
then I must cling to my illusions.—Yours obediently, 

Grand Hdtel Marini, Rome. Philip Treherne. 

Jan. 31, 1913. 


PERIPOROLLIDA. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—I should be glad to know what organ is referred 
.to in the following extract from Trollope’s 44 Doctor 
Thorne,” Chap. xxiv. : 

“Quite so, quite so, ooating of the stomach clean gone, 
you know; brain destroyed; did you observe the peripo- 
rollida? I never saw them so swollen before; now when 
the periporollida are swollen like that-” 

“Yes, very much; its always the case when paralysis 
has been Brought about by intemperance.” 

4 ‘Always, always; I have remarked that always; the 
periporollida in such cases are always extended; most 
interesting case, isn’t it?” 

I have searched the dictionaries, and medical works 
also, but can find no mention of “periporollida.” Can 
it be a ghost-w’ord? Trollope in ‘‘Framley Parsonage,” 
Chap, xvii, has coined the word “carnifer,” with the 
meaning of “bearer, or server of meats,” though the 
classical Latin word is, I believe, “carniger.” “Carni- 
fer ” is not in the Oxford Dictionary. I am, sir, etc., 

San Francisco. N. W. Hill. 

THE MISUSE OF WORDS. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—Like a giant refreshed I rise from the reading of 
Mr. Haldane Macfall’s letter of personal abuse in reply 
* 1 my modest objection to the use of the word 44 sense ” 


as a verb, and encouraged by your editorial note, I still 
hold to my original opinion. 

His letter, however, shows me, Sir, the risk I, an ob¬ 
viously unintelligent and dense reader of your journal, ran 
in tilting a lance against a self-styled 44 artist in 
literature.” 

That men like Meredith, Pater, Stevenson, to name 
only three, never ventured to assume this title matters 
not: we know now that Mr. Macfall is an "artist in 
literature,” and we bow accordingly. 

Joking apart, is English to suffer from the use of what 
may be called code words, when a combination of ordi¬ 
nary everyday words will probably convey to the reader 
the most subtle meaning of any modern writer? Per¬ 
haps our clever journalists will one day become too subde 
for words at all, and will seek situations as Georgian land 
ferrets and such like. 

As to “ $tc,” if it be mine (I have no copy by me of my 
letter), I apologise, although I err in goodly company. 1 
am glad to agree heartily with Mr. Macfall’s remarks 
about the Shakespearean-Bacon theory.—Your obedient 
servant, C. Charles Paine. 

11, Barkston Gardens, S.W., Jan. 31, 1913. 


THE PERSONAL LIBERTIES OF ENGLAND. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—Will you, by inserting this appeal in your corre¬ 
spondence columns, help me to get in touch with the 
scattered wits of this nation who are heartily sick and 
weary of the disastrous opportunist rule of the present 
Government. All honest-minded people are unanimously 
agreed that unless a grand stand is very shortly made for 
the personal liberties of old England, the last stage in 
the appalling drama of her downfall will be reached. 

It is proposed by a few earnest and sound principled 
individuals, to hold a meeting of the said units, when 
an original and absolutely non-party scheme for the pre¬ 
servation of British personal freedom will be considered. 

Any and all who have the freedom of the subject at 
heart are most earnestly requested to communicate 
with H., 16, Rye Hill Park, S.E.—I am, Sir, yours 

obediently, H. C. Daniel. 

16, Rye Hill Park, Peckham, S.E. 

January 28, 1913. 


LIEDER OHNE WORTE. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—In a recent issue of an evening contemporary it 
spoke of Mendelssohn’s “Lieder ohne W6rter.” That, 
however, is a mistake, the correct title of these world- 
famous compositions being 44 Lieder ohne Worte. 

1 here is, as every German scholar knows, a distinct 
difference between “Worte” and “Wfirter.” A sen¬ 
tence or a poem is comprised of 44 Worte,” whilst random 
words are “W6rter. ” In our English language we have 
only one word conveying these two meanings : words.—-1 
am, Sir, yours very faithfully, Algernon Ashton. 

10, Holmdale Road, West Hampstead, N.W. 

Feb. 2, 1913. 
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Notes of the Week 


on 


T HE discussion in the House of Lords 

Monday last on the position of the Territorial 
; Army is in itself a tribute to the usefulness 
j? ^ House. Amidst the turmoil in the House of 
o-didoqs, overworked and overloaded as it is, a discus- 
S;on of so much weight on a subject of critical national 
J ®P°fance can hardly be looked for. There is a large 
* rti0n in that House who declare that they are entirely 
^^ested in every question but one. The unreality 
* ^ ss ^parted to debate in such circumstances tends 
ft its initiation, whilst the atmosphere of partisan- 
y 15 unfavourable to a detached critical examination 
• 1 na ^ on al problem. The House of Lords has always 
, D ,. amous f° r the method in which it has debated 
n:*ofr lSSeC ^ P r °kk ms of Foreign, Naval and Military 
^ aristocratic temperament is habitually 

toesT W* ^ ass ^ 0n ’ a hh° u gh it is capable of it under 
n °* course suggest that the Upper 

ttir.o h ' S ^ r ° m all °y» but its traditions and its 
Ptae inevitably influence the manners and the 

frank ° a 0Se W ^° P art * n Proceedings. The 
Mond '^ Ua ^ e Emissions of Ministers in the debate 
n a y bst made in a more or less matter-of-fact, 
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passionless fashion have given the people of this country 
an insight into the military position clearer than any 
preceding exposition. It is in a province such as this 
that an efficient Second Chamber is of extreme value, 
and any just critic who has followed its proceedings 
will certainly bear witness to the debt which the nation 
owes to the unreformed Upper House for the manner 
in which it has invariably responded to this special 
function. 


The news of the fate of Captain Scott and his little 
company which has saddened the world this week 
receives an added poignancy from the fact that the 
event happened nearly twelve months ago. We are so 
accustomed to having a record of the world’s move¬ 
ments up to date at morning, noon, and night, that 
a curious sense of distance and unreality creeps over 
us as we think of the vast, wintry wilderness which 
has held the secret in its grip for so long a time* 
Within a few hours’ travel of the fuel and food that 
would have saved them, pinned into their temporary 
camp by a blizzard that gave them no chance to move, 
they perished ; brave fellows all. On this point enough 
has been written, but there is another aspect of the 
tragedy which seems to us peculiarly repellant; we refer 
to the proceedings of the daily and evening Press—with 
certain distinguished exceptions—in making capital out 
of the sorrow of Mrs. Scott and her son. Nothing is too 
private, no emotion too sacred, for these disreputable 
methods; by blatant posters and staring headlines they 
vie with each other to whet the morbid appetite of the 
inquisitive; and we were very sorry to see that Mr. 
Stephen Phillips had countenanced the miserable busi¬ 
ness by allowing a poem of his to appear beneath a 
picture in one of the halfpenny evening papers. Give the 
news, but play the game, we say. 


Anthologists, however careful they may be, are liable 
to perilous slips. Thus, a book of considerably over 3,000 
pages, giving selections from the verse of three centuries, 
has just been published in New York, and we find Mr. 
Belloc represented, not by his resounding lines, “A 
Bivouac,” nor by “ The Leader,” with its splendid swing 
as of a marching regiment, but—by “the entertaining 
verses beginning ‘ Be kind and tender to the frog *! ” 
Walter de la Mare is ignored; and there are other 
omissions, which might have been excused in a volume 
of two or three hundred pages, but are quite unpardon¬ 
able in a collection of this size. The capable anthologist 
needs to be a thoroughly philosophical person. Unless 
he is well assured of his own critical ability, he must 
calmly take to himself, smiling, the “celestial hail of 
thwacks ” that will be his portion ; yet, if he be confident 
of his own good taste, he will know that his own person¬ 
ality, modestly revealed in the niceties of selection, con¬ 
stitutes no small part of the charm of his book for many 
readers. He must please himself to please the few 
should he try to please all, he is undone, his work is 
formless, and his fancy flies erratically, with broken 
wings. 
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The Exile’s Song 

NOW I tread the city broadways, and my heart is sore, 

For the moor calls, and the wind calls, but I go there no 
more. 

And I’m fain for the lonely road, and a wild gray sky, 

And the screaming note in a curlew’s throat as the rain 
comes rushing by. 

Out beyond the stream of traffic is a stream I love, 

And the old hills, the dear hills, and the stars that climb 
above; 

And it's there my heart is roaming while I stand in the 
street. 

And I hear the sigh of a dream gone by when the world 
was sweet. 

My soul is sick of cities, and the crafty strife; 

And if gold were ail, and greed were all, 1 have had 
enough of life. 

But always night and day I hear the moorland music 
creep 

To the heart that shall be aching till I sleep. 

Thomas Moult. 


The Elixir of Life in Ancient 

China—I 

T is a far cry from China’s recent revolution to those 
days when certain men of the Celestial Kingdom 
retired from the world, and, in a mountain hut or in a 
grove or cave, sought to discover the elixir that would 
confer immortality, transmute base metals into gold, 
and banish sickness and pain. A far cry, indeed, from 
a Republican Government to an age when emperor and 
peasant alike were enthralled by the marvellous achieve¬ 
ments of magicians who made light of the pomp and 
circumstance of courts, and who claimed to have gazed 
upon glories more fair and more enduring than the 
splendour of kings. It is more than probable that 
alchemy had its original source in Cathay, and from 
thence came to Arabia. Alchemists all over the world 
seem to have thought that it was not worth while to be 
able to make gold at will and in abundance unless at 
the same time the power of death could be overcome. 
Wealth, fabulous wealth, and eternity to spend it in, 
seems to have been the aim of those who laboured in 
this particular direction. 

Some of us are rather inclined to associate alchemy 
with a certain form of necromancy, which Benvenuto 
Cellini has so amusingly described in his autobiography. 
For my part, I not only regard alchemy as the beginning 
of chemistry and the basis of medicine, but I see in that 
ardent quest something that is essentially spiritual It 
is not all clap-trap, or hocus-pocus, or jargon. There 
underlies those tinctures and powders and strange herbs, 
id all the paraphernalia connected with the search, 
grace of persistent human effort. Browning has 
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made Paracelsus an immortal figure, and Dr. Dee, who 
lived in the spacious days of Good Queen Bess, presents 
a fascinating study. Who can forget the pathos of 
Balthazar Claes in Balzac’s 4< The Quest of the Abso¬ 
lute.” 44 Matter etherealised, and given off,” he cried 
to his wife, “ the secret, doubtless, of the Absolute! Only 
think of it! If I should be the first—I the first—if I 
find it out ... if I find ... if I find ... !" But 
Balthazar Claes never found the Absolute in this world. 
He who had analysed human tears died of a broken 
heart. Only in death did that poor, weary soul discover 
the secret which God in his infinite wisdom has hidden 
from human understanding. 

The quest for gold made from base metals and the 
search after human immortality have failed, as far as 
those earnest seekers were concerned ; nevertheless they 
contributed to science for all their random dreaming. 
They taught, without knowing it, and indirectly, that 
there is a greater treasure thaq gold and a greater joy 
than preserving the human body from decay. 

The religious significance of the search for the elixir 
of life is nowhere better illustrated than in ancient China, 
and it is most clearly defined In a later form of Taoism, 
so widely differing from the teachings of Lao Tzu cr 
his great exponent, Chuang Tzu. Before we learn 
something about China’s elixir and those who were 
associated with it, it will be necessary to examine briefly 
some of the religious factors chat preceded the quest. 
The teaching of Confucius, even if we only regard it 
as a system of morality, without the element of religion, 
has much to commend it. He it was who introduced a 
system of ethics that was of immense value to the in¬ 
dividual and to the State. No one will deny the wisdom 
of his Golden Rule, or his wise assertion that there 
should be unity in human relationships. He laid muen 
stress on filial piety, and, indeed, where loyalty was the 
keynote of his discourse he certainly did much in setting 
a good example as far as the requirements of this life 
were concerned. But he was limited in his outlook. It 
is good to lead clean lives in this world; excellent, too, 
to know that the word of a Chinese merchant is as good 
as his bond; but Confucius had nothing to say about a 
future life. He was simply an ethical organiser, and 
gave nothing to satisfy the cravings of the soul. His 
saying, “ Recompense injury with justice, and kindness 
with kindness,” is very far removed from the teaching 
of Christ. But the Chinese desire for something wore 
than ethical instruction was satisfied, to a certain extent, 
by the teaching of Lao Tzu, the founder of Taoism. 
His teaching, however, was loaded with much abstruse- 
ness. It was not for the ignorant man, no matter h° w 
lonely he might be, or how much he yearned for some 
kind of spiritual consolation. Lao Tzu’s Tao (Wa>) 
was a hard way. It was for those who could read com¬ 
plex riddles, for those who could afford to wait patiend) 
for the dawning light. There was none of the sweet 
clemency of Isaiah’s words in reference to the Wav 0 
Holiness: " The wayfaring man, though a fool, shall not 
err therein.” 

F. Hadland Davis. 
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Latter-Day Alchemy 

T HE modem theories of the unity of matter, forcing 
us to regard all bodies as different states of con¬ 
densation of a universal substance, appear to indicate 
that the old alchemists, in their search for the philoso- 
phtt s stone, were not quite so far out as was imagined. 
It is true that some of them have always been mentioned 
respectfully, and the unquestionable importance of their 
chemical discoveries and of their philosophic doctrines 
has been frankly recognised; but nearly all the others 
have been branded as fools or rogues who traded on 
the credulity of the ignorant In many cases, the charge 
is unjust Certainly, many, both among alchemists and 
astrologers, misused their reputation to enrich them¬ 
selves at the cost of their unwary contemporaries. But 
numerous also were the cases of those who devoted their 
fthole life to the study of a problem, the solution of 
which, they sincerely believed, would be a source of 
happiness and prosperity to the human race. 

The Hamburg alchemist, Brand, discovered 
phosphorus. We owe nitric acid to the Spanish 
alchemist, Ramon Lull. The porcelain industry in 
Earope was created by the German alchemist, Boetger, 
so vigorously were his services made a bone of con- 
totion by Frederick the First of Prussia and Augustus 
toe Second of Saxony, that a war was on the point of 
taking out between those two sovereigns. And 
“•bout speaking of Albert Magnus, Basil Valentin, Van 
Heimont, Helvetius, Thomas of Aquinas, Araaldo de 
Villanueva, and Roger Bacon, do we not owe the dis¬ 
covery of carbonic acid to the great Paracelsus, physi- 
cian - chemist, philosopher, and professor at Basle Uni- 
vcrs ty in the first half of the sixteenth century ? 

These learned men should not be spoken of in the 
saaie breath as such impostors as the notorious Count 
Nostro, who was surprised in the act of placing a 
P ^e of gold into his magic retort. Others used merely 
i0 produce gold nuggets, and were never able to repeat 
jj* -'pcration before impartial witnesses, while Dr. 
rice > a member of the Royal Society, committed suicide 
^ day on which his colleagues demanded that he 
repeat his pretended experiments before a com- 
cuttee of experts nominated by the Association. 

Modem alchemy has been defined thus by the great 
Thomas Alva Edison: “ The manufacture of 
is but a question of adequate combinations and 
_^roeat of matter. I mean that all matter is equal. 

,<e 0D] y difference between gold and silver is that their 
is combined in different proportions, and treated 
31 a ^ ere nt manner. Some day, the newspapers may 
jounce the discovery of an element more powerful 
radium, capable of converting a cheap metal into a 


one: 


of ^ iDee ^teenth an ^ nineteenth centuries the defence 
jvj Chemists was undertaken by such great men as 

all '*** ^ aven ^^» an d Littre ; and, in our time, above 
the discovery of radium, many eminent chemists 
the doctrine of the transmutation of the 
' sorne resolutely adopting it, and others con- 
S * inselves with merely indicating its possibility. 
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Lord Salisbury, an excellent chemist, as well as a 
great statesman, was the first to deal with the problem 
in the British Association. In the presidential address 
delivered by him at Oxford a few years before his death, 
he declared, with eloquence and conviction, that it was 
impossible to consider the seventy substances known as 
elements without suspecting the possibility of transform¬ 
ing them, without asking whither they are going, whence 
they have come, how they have been formed, and what 
are their mutual relations. Later, in 1905, Sir George 
Darwin, at the meeting of the British Association held 
in Capetown, alluded in his presidential address to the 
properties of radium, establishing analogies between the 
atoms of this wonderful substance and the sidereal 
bodies which also disintegrate, deducing considerations 
highly favourable to the theory of the evolution of the 
elements. 

But the real precursor of modern alchemy as a science 
was that eminent dramatist and daring scientific investi¬ 
gator about whom so much has been written recently, 
the Swede August Strindberg, an extraordinary man, 
who, in his work, “ Hyperchimie,” published in 1897, put 
forward a theory according to which all bodies possess¬ 
ing the same atomic weight, whether they be simple or 
compound, are variations of the same chemical body. 
Thus iron, with an atomic weight of 56 would be an 
isomerus of calcium oxide (calcium 40 plus oxygen 16 
equal to 56). We know that in our laboratories we can 
transform diamond into graphite by heating it by means 
of an electric current between carbon poles, and nobody 
is ignorant of the fact that Moissan managed to obtain 
tiny diamonds by dissolving coal in molten iron, and 
allowing it to crystallise under enormous pressure. 
Zecchini succeeded in transforming a mass of ordinary 
fused phosphorus into red amorphous phosphorus by 
simply adding a minute crystal of iodine, which in that 
experiment acted as a kind of philosopher’s stone.. 

Strindberg made many experiments to demonstrate, 
if not the mathematical exactness, at least the proba¬ 
bility of his hypothesis, hostile to the dogma of the in¬ 
divisibility of the atom. But we know now that atoms 
are not indivisible, being comparable to planetary 
systems with the ions as suns and the electrons as 
planets, the number of electrons being always in propor¬ 
tion to the atomic weight. All this goes to confirm, 
fundamentally, the theory of the great Swedish thinker. 

In the work already alluded to, Strindberg writes: 

“ Gold dissolves in aqua regia (nitro-hydrochloric acid), 
but metallurgists are well aware that if auric chloride is 
mixed with ether, and allowed to remain for a month, 
a gold is obtained that is no longer soluble in aqua 
regia; there are, then, two kinds of gold." 

Unquestionably, a synthetic process is constantly 
taking place in Nature, at the same time as the process 
of disintegration, for, if it were not so, several of the 
bodies of a high atomic weight would not exist. 

Strutt suggested that lead disintegrates in the mines 
some of its atoms transforming themselves into silver" 
which would explain the constant presence of silver in 

lead ores. It may be, of course, that a synthetic process 
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goes on in the bowels of the earth, according to the Law 
of Strindberg, in this way: 107 plus 99 equal to 206, 
i.e., silver, plus nipponium, equal to lead (nipponium, 99, 
being a new metal which was missing in Mendeleff’s 
periodic tables, and has been discovered recently by a 
Japanese chemist). 

In numerous scientific reviews, as well as in his most 
brilliant lectures, Sir William Ramsay, the greatest of 
the living chemists, has explained the results of his early 
labours with radium. After having discovered, long 
ago, the rare gases helium, neon, and argon in the 
atmosphere, he has succeeded in detecting their presence 
in the emanations of radium, thus establishing the theory 
of the disintegration of the elements after these powerful 
emanations have been launched upon them. In some 
cases, the disintegration of copper, studied with the 
spectroscope, showed the presence of calcium, in others 
that of sodium, sometimes that of lithium ; although in 
the last-mentioned case, Madame Curie, the illustrious 
discoverer of radium and polonium, proved that the 
lithium came, most likely, not from the copper, but from 
the lithia contained in the vessel. 

In any case, however, Sir William Ramsay has de¬ 
tected some genuine and undeniable phenomena of 
transmutation, which allow us to regard as definitely 
established the general principles of New Alchemy. 

F. T. DEL MARMOL. 

Postscript.—Since writing the above article, two most 
remarkable papers have been read at the meeting of the 
Chemical Society at Burlington House, on February 6. 
Both the paper of Sir William Ramsay and that of Pro¬ 
fessor Collie and Mr. Patterson confirm the theory put 
forward in the foregoing article in such a striking man¬ 
ner as to transfer it altogether from the realms of specu¬ 
lation into those of acknowledged science. The reader 
should especially note that all three found out, inde¬ 
pendently of each other, that helium and neon had been 
produced from gases from which they had previously 
Seen absent, and about the latter, the three learned gen¬ 
tlemen declare themselves convinced that the best ex¬ 
planation is this: “ Helium (4) plus oxygen (16) equal to 
neon (20),” which, of course, is the very explanation that 
August Strindberg, in a moment of prophetic inspiration, 
had foreseen for all the phenomena of this kind. 

‘ Moreover, Sir W. Ramsay has now been quite justified 
in saying that " the theory of transmutation no longer 
rests on his ipsissima verba .” 


My Own Poetry 

J-Y Ik> ok of poems often brings forth, accidentally 
VX as it seems to me, the question wh- - one can 
tain a Sll ccess with the language of adoption. I never 
1( ‘l lct me tell you to begin with, any thought of 
L r , s ( .gain no t^^JgJailureWhen I began to 
^ beg you 

luse, t< 




It is interesting, however, to reflect and consider whether 
we can pay any tribute to the English language when 
we adopt it for writing. There are beauties and charac¬ 
teristics of any language which cannot be plainly seen 
by those who are born with them; it is a foreigner s 
privilege (or is it the virtue of capital-lettered ignorance?) 
to see them and use them, without a moment’s hesita¬ 
tion, to his best advantage, as he conceives it. I have 
seen examples of it in the work of Western artists in 
adopting our Japanese traits of art, the traits which 
turned meaningless for us a long time ago, and whose 
beauties were lost in time’s dust; but what a force and 
peculiarity of art Utamaro, or Hiroshige, to believe the 
general supposition, inspired in Monet, Whistler, and 
others. 


It may seem strange to think how the Japanese art of 
the Ukiyoye school, nearly dead, commonplace at its 
best, could work such a wonder when it was adopted by 
the Western hand ; but, after all, that is not strange at 
all. And can we not do the same thing with language ? 
Not only the English language, but any language, is 
bound to become stale and stupid if it shuts itself up 
for too long a time; it must sooner or later be re¬ 
juvenated and enlivened with some new force. To shake 
off classicism, or, to put it more abruptly, to forget every¬ 
thing of history or usage, often means to make a ires! 
start; such a start must be expected to come from one 
great enough to transcend above it, or from a foreigner. 
And the latter’s ignorance (blessing is that ignorance) 
in his case becomes a strength and beauty; it is only he 
who can dare an extraordinary act in language such a> 
no native writer ever dreams, and the result will be 
small protest, sometimes a real revelation. That is 
even we Japanese can make some contribution to t..e 
English language when we use it. 

The English poem, as it seems to me, is governed too 
greatly by old history and too-respectable prosody, J u ^ 
compare it with the English prose which has ©a 
I such a stride in the recent age, to see and be amaze ^ 
its unchanging gait. Perhaps it is my destitution L 
musical sense (a Western critic declared that 
are mostly unmusical) to find myself more often umnovej 
by the English rhymes and metres; let me confess 
before perceiving the silver sound of a poet like Tepny^ 
son or Swinburne, born under the golden clime, 
Japanese mind already revolts and rebels against §oinj| 
thing in English poems or verses which, for lack*| 
proper expression, we might call physical or eXte 
As my attention is never held by the harmony 0 ^ 

guage, I go straightforward to the writers inner 
speculate on it. and talk w ith it; briefly, I a ? . j go 
blind or deaf—that is my honest confession. a 
J reply t >ne English lady the other day who 
I to - T * ^^concerning the underlying rhythm 0 

as I had no thought about it 11 
- mind always turns, let me dare ^ 

I used to read the work of English f** ^ 
t t er days, but I soon gave up my rca ^ 

n I thought that my literary salvation ^ 

,-e through my own pain and inwginati 
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far as the language is concerned, I need not much of it 
for my assistance, because my hope is to become a poet 
wthoot words While some critic or poet accuses me 
/or being faulty and even unnaturaJ, I am quite content 
with my work, because although it may not be so-called 
c literature or poetry, it is I myself, good or bad, noble or 
1 ignoble, high or low. And let me tell you what I under- 
1 stand by poetry. 

We treat poetry, though it may sound too ambitious 
to the Western mind, from the point of its use or useless¬ 
ness ; it rises, through a mysterious way, to the height 
of its peculiar worth, where its uselessness turns, lo, to 
usefulness When one knows that the things useless are 
the things most useful under different circumstances (to 
give one example, a little stone lazy by a stream, which 
becomes important when you happen to hear its sermon), 
be will see that the aspect of uselessness in poetry is to 
be doubly valued, since its usefulness is always bom from 
it like the day out of the bosom of night. You cannot 
cal] it, I trust, merely a Japanese freakishness or vagary, 
if we appear to you in the matter of poetry to make too 
much ado about nothing. I dare say we have our own 
attitude toward poetry. I have no quarrel with one who 
emphasises the immediate necessity of joining the hands 
of poetry and life; however, I wish to ask him the 
Wion what he means by the word “ life.” It is my 
cpciion that the larger part is builded upon the unreality 
tbe strength of which the reality becomes intensified : 

*bea we sing of the beauty of night, that is to glorify, 
through the attitude of reverse, in tfie way of silence, the 
'Tgour and wonder of the day. Poetry should be mean- 
; but there is no world like that of poetry in which 
^ word 44 meaning " so often baffles, bewilders, disap¬ 
points ns. 

^ often open the pages of hokktt poems by Basho 
of the seventeenth century and his life of fifty- 
yttrs; be gained moral strength from his complete 
Ejection of worldly luxuries. What a difference 
1,051 the modern poets, who call for better pay- 
T *nt! He had one of his poetical students at Kaga, by 
^ of Hokushi, who sent him the following hokku 
• Doe ® his house was burned down:— 

It has burned down : 

How serene the flowers in their falling ! 

Jbe master, Basho, wrote to Hokushi, after speaking 
* words of condolence, that Kyorai and Joshi (his 
too. had been struck with admiration by his 
ginning, " It has burned down ” ; and he con- 
nnoe ° ; There was in ancient time a poet who paid his 
bfe as the price of a poem ; I do not think that you 
^ your loss too much to heart when you get such 
When Basho said the above, I believe that his 
for Hokushi was more on account of his 
c toward life’s calamity than for the hokku poem 
Hokushi did not study poetry in vain, I should 
o ’ w ^ bis own mind could keep serene like the falling 
^mg his house turn to ashes. That is 
fry in action. With that action as a back- 
although it is slight in fact, bursts into 
gbt of dignity. Y$NE NOGUCHI. 
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, REVIEWS 

Memories of Justin McCarthy 

Our Book of Memories . Letters of Justin McCarthy to 
Mrs . Campbell Praed. (Chatto and Windus. 12s. 6 d. 
net.) 

A VOLUME of this kind has many advantages over a 
formal biography. The biographer is rarely capable 
of rendering full justice to his subject, and his estimate 
is invariably clouded by a mass of prepossessions, pre¬ 
ferences, and prejudices. But a man lives in his letters. 

I They reveal him as he really is, and not as he might 
possibly wish posterity to regard him. He is taken, as 
it were, off guard. The little unconsidered trifles of 
every day, which, after all, bulk so largely in the life of 
man—debts and disappointments, friendships and en¬ 
mities—all these things, which the official biographer is 
disposed to regard as so much waste, afford a truer 
index to the character of a man or woman than anything 
in their public life or work. 

The picture presented in these pages of the late 
Justin McCarthy is a pleasing one. Mr. McCarthy was 
neither a great statesman nor a great writer. But he 
was a man who deserved well of his generation. His 
life was devoted to the cultivation of high and lofty 
aims. However mistaken he may have been as a poli¬ 
tician, he never swerved from that ideal of public duty 
which he resolutely set before him. He never tem¬ 
porised with circumstances. He was never a mere 
opportunist. A lover of peace, he did not shrink from 
conflict when the occasion arose. His temperament was 
scarcely fitted to the rough-and-tumble of political life. 
He was more at home in his study than in the passion- 
laden atmosphere of the House of Commons. But he 
had put his hand to the plough, and it was not in him 
to evade his responsibilities. He had chosen the diffi¬ 
cult path, and he kept it until failure of health forced 
him to seek that retirement which, it seems, he had 
coveted for many years 

Nothing illustrates the character of the man better 
than his conduct over the Parnell tragedy; to man}' 
readers the chapter dealing with that tragedy will appear 
the most interesting in the book. The circumstances are 
well known. Parnell had emerged triumphantly from 
the ordeal of a public trial. The Piggott letters in the 
Times had been proved to be forgeries, and their author 
had terminated a miserable existence by suicide. The 
star of Nationalism was once more in the ascendant. 
The Conservatives were in despair. Nothing, it seemed, 
could stand between Ireland and the realisation of her 
political hopes. Suddenly a cloud, no bigger than a 
man’s hand, appeared upon the horizon. That cloud 
was soon to assume formidable proportions. Parnell 
the “ Uncrowned King," was discovered to be an 
adulterer. 

Immediately the situation changed. Gladstone threw 
over Parnell, and the solidarity of the Irish Party was 

rudely broken. In that party Parnell had no truer frier 1 
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goes on in the bowels of the earth, according to the Law 
of Strindberg, in this way: 107 plus 99 equal to 206, 
i.e., silver, plus nipponium, equal to lead (nipponium, 99 > 
being a new metal which was missing in Mendeleffs 
periodic tables, and has been discovered recently by a 

Japanese chemist). _ 

In numerous scientific reviews, as well as in his most 

brilliant lectures, Sir William Ramsay, the greatest of 
the living chemists, has explained the results of his early 
labours with radium. After having discovered, long 
ago, the rare gases helium, neon, and argon in the 
atmosphere, he has succeeded in detecting their presence 
in the emanations of radium, thus establishing the theory 
of the disintegration of the elements after these powerful 
emanations have been launched upon them. In J 501 " 6 
cases, the disintegration of copper, studied with the 
spectroscope, showed the presence of calcium, in others 
that of sodium, sometimes that of lithium; although in 
,he last-mentioned case, Madame Curie, the illustrious 
discoverer of radium and polonium proved that the 
lithium came, most likely, not from the copper, but from 

the lithia contained in the vessel. , 

In any case, however, Sir William Ramsay has de¬ 
tected some genuine and undeniable phenomena of 
transmutation, which allow us to regard as definitely 
established the general principles^ilchemy^ 

Postscript.—Since writing the above article, two most 
remarkable papers have been read at the meeting of the 
Chemical Society at Burlington House, on February 6. 
Roth the paper of Sir William Ramsay and that of Pro- 
fes r Collie and Mr. Patterson confirm the theory put 
r rA in the foregoing article in such a striking man- 
™ to transfer it altogether from the realms of specul¬ 
ation into those of acknowledged science. The re ^ r 
u u esnecially note that all three found out, mde- 
indently^f each other, that helium and neon had been 
from gases from which they had previously 
{^“absent an /about the latter, the three learned gen- 
l T n declare themselves convinced that the best ex- 

? nn is this • " Helium (4) plus oxygen (16) equal to 
pfanation ™ is the very explanation that 

xss.—•' *'7'"'“ 

t /foreseen for all the phenomena of this kind. 

Moreover, Sir W. Ramsay has now been quite justified 
Moreover, __ of tran smutation no longer 

in saying tnai urc j n 
rests on his ipstsstma verba. 
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My Own Poetry 

V book of poems often brings forth, accidentally 

1 as it seems to me, the question whether one can 

enrress with the language of adoption. I ne\er 

; ,n * me tell you to begin with, any thought of 

' *, nn thought of failure) when I began to 

““ Ssb and still I haven’t to-day; I beg you 

‘to m^my work with such a discussion, because, to 

* reason I hate to have it classed with so- 

e yOU ° or Doetrv To put my own work aside: 
led literature or poetry. v / 
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It is interesting, however, to reflect and consider whether 
we can pay any tribute to the English language when 
we adopt it for writing. There are beauties and charac¬ 
teristics of any language which cannot be plainly seen 
by those who are born with them; it is a foreigners 
privilege (or is it the virtue of capital-lettered ignorance ?) 
to see them and use them, without a moment’s hesita¬ 
tion, to his best advantage, as he conceives it. I have 
seen examples of it in the work of Western artists in 
adopting our Japanese traits of art, the traits which 
turned meaningless for us a long time ago, and whose 
beauties were lost in time’s dust; but what a force and 
peculiarity of art Utamaro, or Hiroshige, to believe the 
general supposition, inspired in Monet, Whistler, and 
others. 

It may seem strange to think how the Japanese art of 
the Ukiyoye school, nearly dead, commonplace at its 
best, could work such a wonder when it was adopted bv 
the Western hand ; but, after all, that is not strange at 
all. And can we not do the same thing with language? 
Not only the English language, but any language, is 
bound to become stale and stupid if it shuts itself up 
for too long a time; it must sooner or later be re¬ 
juvenated and enlivened with some new force. To shake 
off classicism, or, to put it more abruptly, to forget every¬ 
thing of history or usage, often means to make a fresh 
start; such a start must be expected to come from one 
great enough to transcend above it, or from a foreigner. 
And the latter’s ignorance (blessing is that ignorance^ 
in his case becomes a strength and beauty; it is only he 
who can dare an extraordinary act in language such as 
no native writer ever dreams, and the result will be no 
small protest, sometimes a real revelation. That is win 
even we Japanese can make some contribution to the 
English language when we use it. 

The English poem, as it seems to me, is governed too 
greatly by old history and too-respectable prosody; j ust 
compare it with the English prose which has ma <- 
such a stride in the recent age, to see and be amazed at 
its unchanging gait. Perhaps it is my destitution o 
musical sense (a Western critic declared that Japanese 
are mostly unmusical) to find myself more often unmoNei 
by the English rhymes and metres; let me confess that, 
before perceiving the silver sound of a poet like Tennv 
son or Swinburne, born under the golden clime, my 0VVT5 
Japanese mind already revolts and rebels against sofltf 
thing in English poems or verses which, for lack o ^ 
proper expression, we might call physical or externa 
As my attention is never held by the harmony 0 
guage, I go straightforward to the writer s inner so 
speculate on it, and talk with it:; briefly, 1 aI ?.« ^ 
blind or deaf—that is my honest confession. * j 
reply to one English lady the other day who <- * 
to inquire concerning the underlying rhythm o 
poetical work, as I had no thought about it w h* n 
written ; my mind always turns, let me dare sa>, to ^ 
thing else. I used to read the work of Engli* PJv ^ 
my younger day-?, but I soon gave up my ^ 
them when I thought that my literary sab a 
only come through my own pain and imagma 1 
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far as tbe language is concerned, I need not much of it 
lor my assistance, because my hope is to become a poet 
without words While some critic or poet accuses me 
for being faulty and even unnatural, I am quite content 
with my work, because although it may not be so-called 
literature or poetry, it is I myself, good or bad, noble or 
ignoble, high or low. And let me tell you what I under¬ 
stand by poetry. 

We treat poetry, though it may sound too ambitious 
to the Western mind, from the point of its use or useless¬ 
ness ; it rises, through a mysterious way, to the height 
of its peculiar worth, where its uselessness turns, lo, to 
usefulness. When one knows that the things useless are 
the tilings most useful under different circumstances (to 
give one example, a little stone lazy by a stream, which 
becomes important when you happen to hear its sermon), 
be will see that the aspect of uselessness in poetry is to 
be doubly valued, since its usefulness is always born from 
it, like the day out of the bosom of night. You cannot 
call it, I trust, merely a Japanese freakishness or vagary, 
if we appear to you in the matter of poetry to make too 
much ado about nothing. I dare say we have our own 
attitude toward poetry. I have no quarrel with one who 
emphasises the immediate necessity of joining the hands 
of poetry and life; however, I wish to ask him the 
iJKsbon what he means by the word “ life.” It is my 
°P®ion that tbe larger part is builded upon the unreality 
by tbe strength of which the reality becomes intensified : 
w ben we sing of the beauty of night, that is to glorify, 
through the attitude of reverse, in the way of silence, the 
^our and wonder of the day. Poetry should be mean- 
®&fal • but there is no world like that of poetry in which 
tbe word “meaning” so often baffles, bewilders, disap¬ 
points us. 

1 often open the pages of hokkit poems by Basho 
Matsuo of the seventeenth century and his life of fifty- 
fBrs; be gained moral strength from his complete 
r *jtoon of worldly luxuries. What a difference 
tbe modern poets, who call for better pay- 
' He had one of his poetical students at Kaga, by 
of Hokushi, who sent him the following hokku 
w ben his house was burned down : — 

It has burned down : 

How serene the flowers in their falling ! 

J'k niaster, Basho, wrote to Hokushi, after speaking 
.. of condolence, that Kyorai and Joshi (his 
too, had been struck with admiration by his 
P*® beginning, " It has burned down ”; and he con- 
There was in ancient time a poet who paid his 
^ bft as the price of a poem ; I do not think that you 
kke your loss too much to heart when you get such 
Basho said the above, I believe that his 
^ation for Hokushi was more on account of his jj 
• . c toward life's calamity than for the hokku poem 
. ' Hokushi did not study poetry in vain, I should 

t his own mind could keep serene like the falling 

t seeing his house turn to ashes. That is 

* n ac ^ on - With that action as a back- 
1 r^° Cin ’ it is slight in fact, bursts into 
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REVIEWS 

Memories of Justin McCarthy 

Our Book of Memories. Letters of Justin McCarthy to 
Mrs. Campbell Praed. (Chatto and Windus. 12s. 6 d. 
net.) 

A VOLUME of this kind has many advantages over a 
formal biography. The biographer is rarely capable 
of rendering full justice to his subject, and his estimate 
is invariably clouded by a mass of prepossessions, pre¬ 
ferences, and prejudices. But a man lives in his letters. 
They reveal him as he really is, and not as he might 
possibly wish posterity to regard him. He is taken, as 
it were, off guard. The little unconsidered trifles of 
every day, which, after all, bulk so largely in the life of 
man—debts and disappointments, friendships and en¬ 
mities—all these things, which the official biographer is 
disposed to regard as so much waste, afford a truer 
index to the character of a man or woman than anything 
in their public life or work. 

The picture presented in these pages of the late 
Justin McCarthy is a pleasing one. Mr. McCarthy was 
neither a great statesman nor a great writer. But he 
was a man who deserved well of his generation. His 
life was devoted to the cultivation of high and lofty 
aims. However mistaken he may have been as a poli¬ 
tician, he never swerved from that ideal of public duty 
which he resolutely set before him. He never tem¬ 
porised with circumstances. He was never a mere 
opportunist. A lover of peace, he did not shrink from 
conflict when the occasion arose. His temperament was 
scarcely fitted to the rough-and-tumble of political life. 
He was more at home in his study than in the passion¬ 
laden atmosphere of the House of Commons. But he 
had put his hand to the plough, and it was not in him 
to evade his responsibilities. He had chosen the diffi¬ 
cult path, and he kept it until failure of health forced 
him to seek that retirement which, it seems, he had 
coveted for many years 

Nothing illustrates the character of the man better 
than his conduct over the Parnell tragedy; to many 
readers the chapter dealing with that tragedy will appear 
the most interesting in the book. The circumstances are 
well known. Parnell had emerged triumphantly from 
the ordeal of a public trial. The Piggott letters in the 
Times had been proved to be forgeries, and their author 
had terminated a miserable existence by suicide. The 
star of Nationalism was once more in the ascendant. 
The Conservatives were in despair. Nothing, it seemed, 
could stand between Ireland and the realisation of her 
political hopes. Suddenly a cloud, no bigger than a 
man’s hand, appeared upon the horizon. That cloud 
was soon to assume formidable proportions. Parnell, 
the 44 Uncrowned King,” was discovered to be an 
adulterer. 

Immediately the situation changed. Gladstone threw 
over Parnell, and the solidarity of the Irish Party was 

rudely broken. In that party Parnell had no truer frien A 
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or more loyal follower than Justin McCarthy. But 
McCarthy felt that above and beyond the duty that he 
owed to his followers was his duty to Ireland. lie \^as 
forced to choose between the two, and he chose unhesi¬ 
tatingly. The leadership of the party was pressed upon 
him, and he accepted it. 

That nothing but the sternest sense of duty would 
have impelled him to such a step is evidenced by the 
letters that he wrote at this time to Mrs. Campbell 
Praed. He appears to have cherished, at the outset of 
the controversy, a desperate hope that all might yet be 
well. “ I shall have to vote against him (Parnell),” he 
writes *— 11 unless some utterly unknown revelations come 
about—and do think what it is to me to vote for the 
dethroning of Parnell, for whom I have had so much 
public devotion and private friendship 1 The last words 
he said to me last night were: ' Well, happen what will, 
you and I are always friends-God bless you, my dear 

old friend! * ” 

It is useless to speculate as to what might have hap¬ 
pened had Parnell adopted a less impossible attitude. 
Many of his best friends urged him to retire into private 
life for a space, until the storm should have blown over, 
but he remained proudly, contemptuously obstinate. It 
was an obstinacy for which he had to pay dearly. He 
emerged from that trial a discredited politician, a ruined 
man. The story of Justin McCarthy’s leadership of that 
section of the Irish Party which joined with Gladstone 
in the repudiation of Parnell, of the subsequent history 
of that party, and of the ultimate coalescence of the two 
wings has now passed into history. 

But it was not as a politician that Mr. McCarthy 
revealed his most attractive side. This book is the 
record of a warm and, indeed, beautiful friendship. 
Alike as an historian and as a novelist, Mr. McCarthy s 
name was for many years a household word in this 
country. In the latter capacity he enjoyed the literary 
collaboration of Mrs. Campbell Praed, the distinguished 
Australian writer who has made England her home. 
To her he confided, in a series of letters--some written 
in the smoking-room of the House of Commons, others 
late at night from the office of the Daily News , and 
yet others from various parts of the Continent his 
hopes and fears, his struggles and his aspirations, his 
successes and his defeats \ and it is these letters that 
form the basis of the present volume. They constitute 
a record of unique interest and importance, for which 
every reader of the book will be sincerely grateful. 

In private life Mr. McCarthy appears to have been 
one of the most charming of men. He had his moments 
of gloom—there are occasional references to those 
«pools of melancholy ” into which his perturbed spirit 
sometimes fell—but, with the volatile temperament of 
the Celt, he quickly recovered. He was a familiar figure 
in the social life of the ’eighties and 'nineties. His charm 
of manner and kindness of disposition endeared him 
even to those who dissented most violently from his 
political opinions. Nor were his friendships confined to 
>r men and women of any particular class. Princes 
! prelates, lawyers and men of letters, artists and 


politicians—all figure in these pages, which reflect a 
microcosm of English social and political life during the 
later years of the Victorian era. Justin McCarthy’s 
position in the world of letters is not yet assured, and he 
had already outlived his fame as a statesman, but he 
will live in these delightful letters to his literary 
colleague. 


4 ?. 
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A Woman’s Wreath 

The Poems of Rosamund Marriott Watson. (John Lane. 

5s. net.) 

The death of Mrs. Marriott Watson has made a gap in 
the really remarkable circle of living women poets. Now 
to her husband falls the mournful, though grateful, task 
of collecting her “complete works’—her testament to the 
world. The first thing that impresses one is the bulk of 
the book thus formed, which is far more considerable 
than seemed possible. There are nearly three hundred 
poems here, the fruits of five previous publications, 
together with what the poet had, just before her death, 
arranged as her sixth, and a more lengthy effort called 
“ The Story of Marpessa,' now reproduced for the first 
time in book form. The whole represents the work of 
one who had a genuine poetic gift and an unvarying 
charm of expression. Indeed, one is struck by the re¬ 
markably consistent quality in a volume of verse of such 
proportions. Always the workmanship is careful and 
finished; there is nothing slipshod, no halting rhythm 
or vapid conventionality. 

But, more than that, the spirit is true. These poenh 
have sprung from the authentic fount of song, and the) 
bear the hall-mark of the poet’s ecstasy. There are no 
ambitious flights, no essays in the grand style. * s 
Marriott Watson belonged to the fair company of poet- 
minor, in the best sense of the phrase, and sang the 
wistful, desirous songs of the lower slopes. There are 
the graceful aptitudes of ballade and villanelle and triolet, 
and many examples of very sincere lyrical emotion Her 
vision was of the “ beauty that must fade,” and seeing 
in part she prophesied in part. The impression 
volume leaves is of a heart hungry for beauty, clrngm? 
passionately to all it could capture, sore for the 
this beauty exacted and fretted still with unsatis 
craving. It is a soul imprisoned in too narrow a palace 
of art, moving restlessly, lingeringly from one detai o 
loveliness to another, straining for window-glimpses, an 
returning, and sighing heavily for her captivity. 

By this we do not mean that Mrs. Marriott Watson 
sang of beauty withdrawn from life; the very °PP**®* 
is the case. But life itself was a world too straitened* 
lit with beauties too fleeting that left pain in the track 
their flight, and yet that sustained the spell in spite , 
the pain. The recurrence of certain phrases and image* 
is notable—the golden moon, the effect of lamplight of 
wet linden leaves, the crooked bough of an apple tre< 
the wavering flight of sea gulls. The poems confess 
lavish colour—always and repeatedly not the e® 
tints and shades of a far diaphanous air, but the n 
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materia] colour of ivory, of amethyst, of amber, of opal, 
of gold Even the titles have a curious reduplication i 
“Aubade," “ Neiges D’Antan,” “ D'Outremer,” “Mar- 
chen,” “Ultima Thule,” "Hesternae Rosae,” occur twice 
and even three times; all of them, it will be observed, 
wistful and symbolic phrases but of intrinsic loveliness. 

At the same time there is indubitable individuality, 
and something quite distinct from mere self-echoing. 
How well she observed and interpreted her grievous 
world of beauty is shown in such happy lines as 
these:— 

Green wrinkled cress and rosy radish node, 

The unsunned strawberry's dimly coral cone, 

The chill, sweet ripple of a robin singing. . . . 

and tins vivid picture of a flight of swallows: — 

Their tiny crossbows sharp against the blue. 

There is a striking imaginative power and originality 
of conception, too, behind some of these poems, as for 
instance “ The Quick and the Dead,” “ The Prodigal 
Son,” and M The Moor Girl’s Well.” The fancy revealed 
in all these is touched with a sombre tone, and it declares 
itself in startling fashion in such pieces as “ Our Lady’s 
Penitent,” and the “ Ballad of the Were-Wolf.” It 
would be said that among the many good things in this 
dime are some singularly successful Scottish ballads. 
TastI); there are some little lyrics of London that should 
fo; m more placid vein a txeasurable translation from 
^ French on the pleasant theme “ Old Books, Fresh 
Flowers,” and a delightful sonnet “ To My Cat,” of 
■*hich we should like to quote at least the sestet: — 

Sphinx of my quiet hearth ! who deign’st to dwell 
Friend of my toil, companion of mine ease, 

Thine is the lore of Ra and Rameses; 

That men forget dost thou remember well, 

Beholden still in blinking reveries 
'' !fn sombre, sea-green gaze inscrutable. 

grateful to Mr. Marriott Watson for giving us 
° wllected edition of his wife’s work; grateful, too, 

^ sbe sang us her song. She has added a laurel not 
m °rthy to the specific wreath that belongs to the 
*°a*n poets of the English tongue. 


The Dual Monarchy 

^ ev People and Her Homelands . By James 

U AKER , F.R.G.S. Illustrated in colour by Donald 
'xweil. (John Lane. 21s. net.) 

^ James Baker points out in his preface that, though 
^ English books have appeared dealing with 
. the Danube, there is an unaccount- 

oearth of works in our own tongue describing the 

ho* 1 as a whole. In the volume before 

* he has gone far to make amends for a 

stud? anc ^. re ^ e tt 3 -ble neglect of so varied a field 
a jj ?’ * * s necessity a rapid survey, but Mr. 
s carne d out his work with so much skill and \ 
^ ^ an ^ has been so fortunate>in securing the | 
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exquisite illustrations of Mr. Donald Maxwell that the 
volume cannot fail to awaken considerable interest in 
a country that is so full of historic and legendary lore, 
so richly endowed with the supreme triumphs of Nature. 
This work is no crude guide-book packed with a cata¬ 
logue of bewildering names; nor is it an exhaustive and 
exhausting volume, exclusive in its appeal. In these 
brightly written pages Mr. Baker gives, as a result of 
his intimate knowledge of the country, a sketch of 
peasant life, the intellectual pursuits and amusements 
of the people, with “ cameos of the history in various 
provinces, as illustrative of the building up of the Em¬ 
pire.” Cities, towns, villages, customs, and old legends 
are described with remarkable freshness, and always 
with a view to the picturesque, for two artists, and not 
one, contribute to the chirm and entertainment of this 
book. The glamour of the past unites with the edu¬ 
cational progress of the present, and, without the pen of 
a Ruskin, Mr. Baker has done much to bring to his 
readers something of the beauty and grandeur of 
Austria’s superb scenery. 

At the very beginning of the volume Mr. Baker 
appeals to the romantic reader by coupling the Danube 
with the “ Niebelungen Lied ” and 11 Undine,” and 
suggesting the heroic incidents in mediaeval and modem 
times associated with that great river, for, to the author, 
at any rate, the Danube is far more attractive than 
the much-praised Rhine. We are told—as we might be 
told in a fascinating fairy-story—of “emerald and tur¬ 
quoise that lie amidst the mountains of Ischl and St. 
Wolfgang” We are shown mediaeval walled towns and 
modem cities devoid of slums* We are told of weird 
and horrible tales associated with the castles, abbeys, 
and monasteries “ that cluster so thickly on the hills and 
river banks, and yield so much to the lover of archi¬ 
tecture, history, or folklore.” 

After reading a glowing account of the beauties of 
Edmunds Klamm, we come across a description of a 
Hunger tower connected with the castle of Burgstein. 
In ancient times, at any rate, the noble glories of Nature 
do not seem to have counteracted the savage instincts 
of mankind, for in this Hunger tower “ were found relics 
of humanity, and inscriptions carved on the walls, and 
drawings of loaves of bread, the chalice, the Hussite’s 
sign; roses, death's-heads and crosses, a woman with a 
child, and a line of strokes, perhaps the tally of days of 
some poor, starving wretch, maimed but not killed when 
thrown down.” 

Mr. Baker tells us that, when riding up to another of 
these formidable castles, he was greeted with: “Keep 
far from the castle, keep away from the castle, that you 
avoid danger of death.” The author adds: “ It was the 
cry of the Middle Ages re-echoing in the twentieth cen¬ 
tury.” The survival of the past goes further back than 
mediaeval times. Mr. Baker writes: — 

A picturesque and curious sight is to be seen on 
Walpurgis night, the last day of April, when witches* 
fires must be burnt and a great noise made; for the 
witches are defeated on^j^g^and cattle and 
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homestead are safe for the year from their attacks. 

No weirder sight is possible than to see on the 
Bohemian hills, as I once saw on the hills around 
this castle, these witch-fires gleaming on every 
height, burning besoms dipped in pitch being hurled 
flaming through the air, and the whole night filled 
with loud cries and shouts, and loud noises of all 
descriptions, to frighten the witches; for the next 
village may endow you with their witches, unless you 
make more noise. So may we live again in pre¬ 
historic times in this Central Europe. 

On one occasion three magistrates came to Henry of 
Resenberg to advance a claim against him. The angry 
Henry, who was lawless rather than law-abiding, made 
these poor men eat their words in a very literal sense, 
for they were compelled to consume the documents they 
brought with them, seals and all! One would have 
thought that a meal of parchment, ink, and wax would 
have been sufficient punishment; but when the 
magistrates departed, free men as they fondly imagined, 
they were appalled to find the wicked Henry’s dogs in 

hot pursuit. 

In a chapter devoted to the charm of Moravia, the 
author gives a thrilling story associated with the 
Machocha (stepmother) avalanche. A miner, having lost 
his wife, married a pretty maiden in order that she might 
be a mother to his little son, and in due time this maiden 
gave birth to a boy. Her child did not thrive, and she 
grew jealous of her strong and promising stepson. While 
seeking a weed she had been advised to find by an old 
woman well versed in charms, she met a charcoal burner 
who told her that the stronger and healthier grew the 
stepson, the weaker would become her own child. The 
woman called the stepson to her, and having taken him 
to a mighty precipice, bade him pluck a herb that grew 
under the edge of the cliff. While attempting to do so, 
his stepmother pushed him into the abyss. When she 
reached home, it was to discover that her own son was 
dead. The stepson, however, had been providentially 
caught in the branches of a tree, and while some char¬ 
coal burners were rescuing the little fellow, his step¬ 
mother stood on the summit above, and with a fearful 
shriek sprang over the cliff with her dead child in her 

arms 

The chapters devoted to the Danube, from the 
Bavarian frontier to Linz, from Linz to Vienna, through 
Wachau to Krems, and from Krems to the Austrian 
frontier, are of particular interest, and the volume con¬ 
cludes with a description of Tyrol, Innsbruck, and the 
Arlberg. Mr. Baker writes: 41 With such a vast outlook 
over such an Empire, so full of varied and intense 
interest, where the people of many races, speaking 
varied tongues, are all pressing forward in national and 
industrial life, how in one volume give such an impres¬ 
sion of the whole as to induce the reader to go to Austria, 
and there study and enjoy the glories and beauty of her 
? But such is the aim of both artist and writer 
dume, and may that object be successfully 
We think it will. 
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The Rehabilitation of Boswell 

Boswell the Biographer . By George Mallory. (Smith, 
Elder and Co. 7s. 6d. net.) 

BOSWELL has so often been the victim of hasty judg¬ 
ments that it is good to find someone who is willing to 
make a thorough and sympathetic study of his character. 
Macaulay, of course, is responsible for much of the de¬ 
traction from which Boswell has suffered. It is not 
difficult to make out a strong case for Macaulay's point 
of view from the accumulated instances of Boswell’s 
folly; but it is an almost greater folly than his to imagine 
that such a treatment accurately presents the greatest 
biographer in our language. Forster, in his Life of 
Goldsmith, has the following passage, which gives the 
two aspects of Boswell’s character in concise form:— 

Within this wine-bibbing tavern babbler, this med¬ 
dling, conceited, inquisitive, loquacious lion-hunter, 
this bloated and vain young Scot, lie qualities of 
reverence, real insight, quick observation, and mar¬ 
vellous memory, which, strangely assorted as they 
are with those other meaner habits, and parasitica!, 
self-complacent absurdities, will one day connect his 
name eternally with the men of genius of his time. 

Scarcely one of these derogatory adjectives can be 
spared in the delineation of Boswell’s character; and 
Mr. Mallory has not tried to escape from any of the 
unpleasant features of his subject’s disposition; but he 
has succeeded, by careful examination of the evidence, 
in giving due weight to his qualities of reverence and 
insight. Boswell’s snobbishness, tactlessness, vanity 
egoism, his drunkenness and sensual tendencies are all 
here; Mr. Mallory is anxious to show that it was in 
spite of these things that Boswell wrote his incomparable 
work. 

This painstaking volume is, to quote the Preface, less 
than a biography and more than an essay”—which rather 
jeopardises its good fortune in the book market, for 
the public loves the unmistakable, and prefers one 
thing or the other.” For those who are still intereste 
in Johnson and his biographer the book is, however, 
of first-rate importance. Its whole purpose is briefly 
put at the outset; “ Boswell was indeed a fool, as is 
easy enough to show; but he was not, as was long 
supposed, a stupid fool” Mr. Mallory has managed to 
eliminate the stupidity pretty successfully. The psycho¬ 
logy of genius is always a fascinating study; and 
author has pursued somewhat the methods of the psycho 
logist in dealing with the many extracts he has ©a e 
from Boswell’s writings as indications of his character. 
Thus he succeeds in convincing us of Boswells gene 
rosity and bon cceur . We have, too, additional eu- 

dence, if that were needed, of his imperturbable temper 
and his truthfulness of character, 

Not less valuable than this' vindication of ® 05VN *\ S 
good qualities is the study of his biographical meth s 
We are grateful for the parallels Mr. Mallory has draw* 
from the “ Boswelliana ” and from the ** Life. 
show that Boswell " retouched ” Johnson’s conversations 
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not with any intention of lessening their truthfulness, 
but to give them greater strength and point. We see 
Boswell with his strained attention to the great man’s 
talk, and mark the notebook produced occasionally, in 
defiance of all convention, even at social gatherings. 
For a summing up of the salient qualities of his work 
the verdict of Mr. Mallory could hardly be improved 
upon.-— 

Truth for him [Boswell] was concerned entirely 
with an external view of people. He was rarely 
analytical; he did not care for subtle states of mind 
and the feelings that composed them ; he looked 
directly at actions and their primary motives. The 
vision was so clear and strong that Boswell by its 
very insistence was obliged to create an imperishable 
image. 

Mr. Mallory has done a necessary work in a very able 
and creditable manner. 


The Jesuit Fathers in Paraguay 

' n ]uuit Land : The Jesuit Missions of Paraguay. By 
W. H. Koebel. With an Introduction by R. B. 
Cuxmnghame Graham. Illustrated. (Stanley Paul 
and Co. 12s. 6d. net.) 

have learnt to expect from the pen of this well- 
'^wn traveller, who needs no introduction to readers 
Academy, graphic descriptions of scenery and 
observation of human character written in a style 
is fresh, buoyant, and sometimes racy. He has 
^ntten muc ^ a bout South America, especially Argen- 
na » but in his description of the Jesuit missions of 
. ara 8 ua y he takes us to “ a land of romance . . . the 
of which is flecked darkly with pathos and 
r *?edy~- a c °ootry where man’s endeavour, materialised 
•• of the stateliest organisations ever conceived in 
!,* ^ stor >' of the world, has been brought to naught.” 

Koebel is without religious bias. He has no axe 
,c °o missionary propaganda to foist upon his 
•^der$. “Let us suppose,” he writes, “ that the charac- 
£ ^ groat Jesuit Republic lay at a point midway 
^ Ween the poles of blessings and curses.” There is 
* of flippancy that is not confined to the early 
ja P|ers, but travels along with the author to the end 
1 the book—not a fault, but a merit, for Mr. Koebel’s 
of humour lights up a scene that would be too 
S °^ re ’ t°° tragic without it. 

b ^ Jesuit Fathers, Apostoles had its 

churches, and plazas. After the first vespers 
performed, the children danced in the great square. 

1 ^ procession of the Blessed Sacrament was, according 
old chronicler, “‘a sight which yields in nothing 
J richest and most magnificent procession in any 
jr* Part of the world/ ” We are told—and it reads 
^ a traveller’s tale in the days when travellers were 
^ rather for their imagination than their veracity 
* 0Ver the triumphal arches of flowers and greens 
birds of every colour, “ * ti^d by the legs to 


they enjoyed their full liberty, and even came of their 
own accord to mix their warbhngs with the voices of 
the musicians and the rest of the people.’ ” The streets 
were hung with carpets. There were “‘garlands, fes¬ 
toons, and compartments of verdure/ ” and with a view 
to impressing upon the Indians that religion could be 
dramatic as well as scenic, there were lions and 
tigers well chained, that they may not disturb the 
solemnity instead of adorning it.’ ” With great en¬ 
thusiasm and not a little pride the chronicler continues: 
“ * The warbling of the birds, the roaring of the lions 
and tigers, the voices of the musicians, the plain chant 
of the choir, all intermix without confusion, and conspire 
to form a concert not to be equalled in any other part 
of the world.’” 


Apostoles was only one of the many centres of Jesuit 
labour. In other towns “work and play, prayer and 
pomp, chanting and feasting were carried on in precisely 
similar fashion.” Apostoles, once resounding with the 
playful roar of lions and tigers and the warblings of the 
most good-natured birds imaginable, is now nothing but 
a wooded expanse, “the great walls and blocks of 
masonry looming here and there in furtive solidity 
amidst the tangle of branches and leaves.” 

Mr. Koebel describes three riders—a man, a woman, 
and a boy—slowly advancing from a woodland tunnel. 
All are arrayed in finery, but the man and boy pale into 
insignificance compared with the woman in her yellow 
and red garments, who holds in her hand a blue-and- 
white flag. In a reed hut there lies the body of a dead 
child, and the man and woman are its parents. They 
ride forth rejoicing to know that the little one is already 
an angelito —a little angel. But in order to celebrate their 
joy there must be a feast, and a feast cannot be prepared 
without money or without offerings of meat and drink. 
They will travel from hut to hut with the good news, “give 
out invitations to the revels, and will await the contri¬ 
bution that is certain not to fail them.” Mr. Koebel 
thus concludes the scene: “The ensign of the angelito 
is in the hands of the mother of the dead. It is possible 
that her whole heart may be given to the upholding of 
the gaudy thing. On the other hand, it may be with 
the little body in the reed hut. But, if so, she would 
never tell.” 

No one can read this account of the Jesuit Fathers 
in Paraguay without being moved to express admiration 
for the self-sacrifice they displayed. We may not 
approve of their methods; but, if we are free from 
prejudice, we cannot fail to recognise that they lifted 
up the Guarani Indian from a state of drunkenness and 
bestiality, and made a man of him. Only the almost 
superhuman patience of the Jesuits could have accom¬ 
plished the task. They were supreme organisers. They 
gave to the uttermost; they toiled without ceasing, and 
they combined the building of towns with the saving of 
souls. It may be that these good Fathers relied a little 
too much on scenic effect, and, sonfetimes without justifi¬ 
cation, associated the Indian’s awe with the beginning 
of reverence for the Divine. Over and over again thesr 
dusky fellows resumed their fjvih practices; over 
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over again the savage triumphed over the spiritual But 
the Fathers never relaxed their efforts, never lost hope, 
and, let it be said to their credit, they triumphed in the 
end. Father Ortega is especially worthy of notice, for 
it was he who, during a great storm, swam across the 
turbulent waters and baptised the dying men. In a 
short while they dropped one by one, lifeless, into the 
flood. Perhaps never was the ceremony performed in 
the midst of more terrifying surroundings.” 

As long as the success of the Jesuit Fathers kept 
within reasonable bounds, they were allowed to carry 
on their work. But it transpired, as in other countries, 
that these good men became a power in the land—a 
power that awakened envy and mistrust. “In Spain 
itself, the enemies of the Order had sought to bring 
about its downfall by suggesting that the power 
of the Jesuits, if allowed free play, might become greater 
than that of the Throne itself, and the King might 
become a mere puppet in the hands of an organisation 
which, working under religious semblance, sought to 
further secular ends.” The Jesuits, however, had no 
desire to grasp the power that belonged to the Spanish 
Throne. Their motives were transparently honest, and 
these loyal souls had no thought but for the conversion 
and civilisation of the Indians. When Bucareli received 
the order for the expulsion of the Jesuits, he set about 
his task with the utmost caution. He anticipated very 
obstinate resistance. There was none. The Jesuits 
might have called upon the thousands of converts to 
come to their aid; they might have bade the army strike 
a blow for their religious rights. But they yielded 
without a struggle, and in so doing refuted the distorted 
stories that had circulated in Spain. It was a tragedy, 
indeed, after so much fruitful labour. The pathos of it 
all lies in the fact that not only the Jesuit towns fell 
into ruin, but that the converts fell back into their evil 
manner of living. It is easy to say that their religion 
must have been of a very superficial kind, that the sheep 
only behaved themselves when the shepherd was there 
to guide them. If there is any truth in this assertion, 
it only intensifies the tragedy, only reveals more clearly 
the miracle of the Jesuits’ beneficent rule and the folly 
of taking the shepherd away from his dusky flock. 


Lotus Leaves 

Myths and Legends of Japan. By F. Hadland Davis. 
Illustrated. (George G. Harrap and Co. 7s. 6d. net.) 

THE Anglo-Japanese Alliance has brought Japan a 
little nearer to us during the last few years. But even 
to-day, so far as the average European—and more 
especially the average Englishman—is concerned, the 
Jap is still an unknown quantity. 

We welcome, therefore, all the more readily such a 
book as this. No more competent authority than Mr. 
' Midland Davis could have addressed himself to the task 
interpreting to English readers the soul of Japan. 
iolar and antiquarian, something, too, of a poet, he 
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is primarily a teller of stories, and it is the method of 
the story-teller that he has adopted in these pages. 

It is a strange world that he reveals—a world that is 
curiously at variance with that in which the ordinary 
Western lives and moves and has his being. Yet from 
it the people of the West may learn somewhat, if they 
be so minded. 

And whoso will, from pride released, 
Contemning neither creed nor priest, 

May feel the soul of all the East 
About him at Kamakura. 

One is impressed primarily with the simplicity of these 
people. It was, we believe, De Quincey's brother who 
said that the arguments against the supernatural didn't 
hold south of the Equator, and the same remark might 
be applied to Japan. The* region of Japanese myth 
and legend is a veritable wonder-land. Foxes assume 
the form of beautiful women. The spirit of the snow, 
disguised as a lady of surpassing beauty, blasts with her 
icy breath those who have sought to shelter her. The 
grotesque and the beautiful mingle in a strange medley. 
Fairies and hobgoblins, divinities and dragons inhabit 
this wondrous region. The celestial serenity of the 
Buddha is contrasted with the fierce ferocity of the 
monster, who is suddenly transformed into the eight 
petals of the Golden Lotus. 

All students of Japanese art will be familiar with the 
lofty mountain of Fuji-Yama. Hokusai went on paint¬ 
ing it till he died. But how came it with its strange 
name ? Mr. Hadland Davis tells the story. The Lady 
Kayuya dwelt in the regions of the moon. But she had 
displeased the moonfolk, who sentenced her to a term 
of exile upon the earth, where she lived for many years 
as the daughter of a bamboo-cutter. Her unearthly 
beauty ravished the hearts of men, and even the Mikado 
fell a victim to her charms. But the time came when the 
moonfolk summoned her back to her celestial homo, 
and, with a heart full of sorrow, she wrote upon a scroll 
a message of farewell to her Imperial lover, bequeathing 
him, too, the Elixir of Life. Then, entering a canopied 
car, she disappeared from sight among the clouds. 

The sorrow of the bamboo-cutter and of the 
Mikado knew no bounds. The latter held a Grand 
Council, and inquired which was the highest moun¬ 
tain in the land. One of the councillors answered. 
“In Suruga stands a mountain, not remote from the 
capital, that towers highest towards heaven among 
all the mountains of the land.** Whereupon his 
Majesty composed the following verse:— 

Never more to see her! 

Tears of grief overwhelm me, 

And as for me, 

With the Elixir of Life 
What have I to do? *’ 

Then the scroll, which the Lady Kayuya 
written, together with the Elixir, was given to su ^ 
no Iwakasa. These he was commanded to take^ 
the summit of the highest mountain In Suruga» ♦ 
standing upon the highest peak, to burn the scr 

and the Elixir of Life. 
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So Tsuki no Iwakasa heard humbly the Royal 
command, and took with him a company of warriors, 
and climbed the mountain and did as he was bidden. 
And it was from that time forth that the name of 
Fuji (Fuji-yama, 4 never dying *) was given to yonder 
mountain, and men say that the smoke of that burn¬ 
ing still curls from its high peak to mingle with the 
clouds of heaven. 

A fondness for children, and for all small, unprotected 
dungs, is characteristic of the Japanese. The most 
attractive divinity in the whole Japanese theogony is 
Jizo, the children’s god. " To the Japanese woman who 
has laid her little one in the cemetery, all rivers wind 
their silver courses into the place where the ever-waiting 
and ever-gentle Jizo is. Thai is why mothers who have 
lost their children in death write prayers on little slips 
of paper, and watch them float down the rivers on their 
way to the great spiritual Father and Mother who will 
answer all their petitions with a loving smile.” 

It is impossible within the limits of a review to do 
aore than touch the fringe of an almost illimitable sub¬ 
ject There are chapters in this book on the legends of 
odls and trees and flowers, of foxes, and of fans. A 
supplementary chapter contains an admirable analysis 
Japanese poetry, while a genealogical list of the 
of Japan will be found of considerable interest to 
^ student. The book is written with great charm 
manner and distinction of style, and is an important 
ttotnbution to a fascinating subject. One ought not, 
wlier, to forget Mr. Evelyn Paul’s excellent illustrations. 


A Lion-Hearted Officer 

Tkt of Sir David Baird. By Captain W. H. Wilkin. 
With portrait and maps. (George Allen and Co. 
1*. 6d. net.) 

Thi lives of distinguished officers often afford warnings 
as examples for imitation. To achieve success 

* a military career, the qualities of courage, energy, 

^severance, are essential: they, and others, must 

* postulated; but the heart will not suffice unless regu- 
-ated by the head. Perfection and success can be 
at tained only by their combination; and, even then, 
’Tportunities and what is called luck contribute to re- 
^ Sir David Baird is a case in point. He was not, 

a P^in Wilkin admits, a heaven-bom genius, and he 
surpassed by other Generals ; but his capacity was 
as * first-rate fighting man and an admirable 
Rental officer. To wealth or family influence he 
^ nothing. His eighteen years’ excellent service 
^••regiments brought him to the front; he was J 
£7^ 0D from one staff appointment to another. The 
e of Wellington —with whom, as Arthur Wellesley, 
lras several times in competition in earlier days— 

J point when he described Baird as a gallant, hard- 
lion-hearted officer, " but he had no talent, no 
Silence would, on occasions, have served him 
G ^ impulsive action. 
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Born in 1757, the year of Plassey, and entering the 
service ait fifteen, he reached Madras early in 1780, and 
within a few months was taken prisoner by Hyder AJi 
of Mysore, on the occasion of Baillie’s disastrous defeat 
at Perambakam. He was a captive at Seringapatam 
from October, 1780, to March, 1784, much of the time 
in irons. Curiously enough, the author has omitted the 
well-known story of Baird. When his mother, who 
knew her son’s violent temper, heard of his imprison¬ 
ment, she remarked that “ she pitied the man who was 
chained to our Davie.” While at home on leave, he 
was promoted Lieutenant-Colonel, but by some delay be 
lost a little seniority, which subsequently prevented his 
having the command of one army in Egypt and another 
in Spain. Baird’s name is always connected with 
Seringapatam, where he had been so long in captivity. 
He commanded a brigade when Cornwallis took that 
town in 1792, and, as Major-General, he led the storm¬ 
ing party when Seringapatam was finally besieged and 
taken on May 4, 1799. It was a severe trial to him 
when Arthur Wellesley, his junior, was appointed to 
the command of the Nizam’s detachment, and, after the 
capture of Seringapatam, was chosen to be its Governor. 
But Baird had previously fallen out with the civil 
authorities in the Madras Presidency. His remon¬ 
strance against his supersession, submitted to General 
Harris, the Commander-in-Chief, did him no good, and 
he had to apologise. 

Selected to command the Indian expedition to 
Egypt in 1801, Baird next had Lord Arthur 
Wellesley for his second in command. The 
latter in his turn felt aggrieved, but was 
prevented by ill-health from accompanying the 
force. Baird’s Indian army, after all their hardships in 
the desert, left Egypt without encountering the French. 
Again placed under Arthur Wellesley for the Mahratta 
War of 1803, Baird resigned and returned to England, 
where he was knighted. In 1805 he was sent to the 
Cape to capture it from the Dutch under General Jansr- 
sens. Unfortunately for himself, Baird detached some 
of his troops to assist Sir Home Popham’s wild expedi¬ 
tion to Rio de la Plata, for which he was recalled. But 
he was soon re-employed against the Danes at Copen¬ 
hagen. In 1808 he commanded a force in the North-West 
of Spain, under Sir John Moore. A large portion of 
this book contains an account of Baird’s movements and 
of his correspondence with Moore, leading up to the his¬ 
torical and disorderly retreat of both their forces upon 
Corunna, in order to escape from the vastly superior 
force of the French under Napoleon. Captain Wilkin 
has quoted many of the official letters, and summarised 
the history so well that, with the help of the clear maps, 
the courses taken by the forces, and the Battle of 
^orunna on January 16, 1809, when Sir John Moore 
W a s killed and Sir David Baird lost an arm, can easily 
be folded. Baird subsequently held the chief com¬ 
mand in I re ^ an( I* He a Ppfr^ I° r the Governorship of 
Cape Co 1on ^ twice asked for a peerage, without 

success mt vcry case * Per k a P s would have beer 

^ abstained from such applications. T* 
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great military qualifications were highly estimated, but 
the author does not deny that Baird had the defects of 
his qualities. He was emphatically a man of action; 
he wanted occasionally discretion and self-restraint. 
“ Not Baird, but Bayard ” was happily said of him. 
Military officers will appreciate this record of a gallant 
officer and deduce the lessons of his life, which Captain 
Wilkin has summed up with judgment, clearness, and 
brevity. 


Shorter Reviews 

A Holiday Trip to Canada. By Mary J. Sansom. (The 
St. Catherine Press. 2s. net.) 

Down the Mackenzie and Up the Yukon in 1906. By E. 
Stewart. Illustrated. (John Lane. 5s. net.) 

A TRIP to and from Canada in three weeks does not 
give much time for obtaining more than a fleeting 
acquaintance with the new country, but the voyage and 
the limited inland travel, principally consisting of a 
visit to Niagara, is well and modestly told. 

The development of Canada has proceeded very 
rapidly since the author, a superintendent of forestry, 
of " Down the Mackenzie and Up the Yukon ” made his 
journey in 1906 on behalf of his government What 
the journey implied may be summarised by saying that 
he covered a distance of over 4,000 miles, starting from 
Edmonton, Alberta, and going to the Arctic Circle post 
or village of Fort McPherson, and then striking off to 
the westward, reaching Vancouver by way of the Yukon 
River. 

His notes on the soil, the minerals, and timber are all 
very valuable, in view of the future development of the 
country as part of Canada. They show that millions of 
acres are still awaiting colonisation, particularly by 
Norwegian, Swedish, and Russian emigrants who are 
accustomed to the conditions of life which must prevail 
in this new country. Much good can be and is being 
done by the Government being able to send colonists 
where their labour will not be wasted, but will be pro¬ 
ductive of good, not only to themselves, but their adopted 
country at large, 

Mr. Stewart speaks very well of the labours oi 
pioneers of religion in this vast and comparatively un¬ 
explored country, and makes no class difference between 
the work of the Church and that of the Roman Catholics, 
the members of both religious bodies having toiled at 
no small sacrifice in this field. He speaks particularly 
of the good results among the half-breeds and Indians 

proper. 

The book is illustrated by many excellent photographs 
taken by the author, and has also a Government map. 
In conclusion Mr. Stewart pleads for a central hospital 
in which major surgical cases could be treated to avoLd 
the loss of many and useful lives—lives of peculiar v'aiue 
to their families as well as to the country, in a/iew of 
the scarce population. The distances and are** of the 
country travelled can perhaps hardly be grasped by 
selves with our limited outlook. / 
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Ski-Runs in the High Alps . By F. F. Roget, S.A.C. 

Illustrated. (T. Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d. net) 

IN 190s the writer bought his little daughter of seven 
years old a pair of ski, and at the same time, although 
nearer fifty than forty, also bought himself a pair, and 
was bom again into a ski-runner. This book—a valuable 
contribution, especially at this time of the year, to the 
literature on the subject—is the outcome, and will be 
very useful to the increasing number of persons who 
are devoting themselves to this fascinating pastime. It 
is written for the more adventurous sportsmen who 
have mastered the footwork and wish to know where 
they can enjoy themselves in comparative safety and yet 
on untrodden paths. 

The author made several expeditions over new 
ground, some of them in the company of Mr. Arnold 
Lunn, of whom he speaks very highly. The various 
new routes which they explored are shown on repro¬ 
ductions of the very excellent Swiss Topographic Ser¬ 
vice maps, and include the Diablerets, from the Col 
du Pallon to the Gemmi Pass; the Bernese Oberland 
from end to end; across the Pennine Alps; the Piz 
Bernina Ski Circuit in one day, and from Arosa to 
Bellinzona over the Bernardino Pass. 

Chapters on glaciers, avalanches, military ski-ing, and 
the mechanics of ski-bindings, with rudiments of winter 
mountaineering for ski-runners, conclude a most interest¬ 
ing book. We are relieved to learn that the proper 
pronunciation of the name of this sport is s-k-ee, both 
singular and plural, and that the soft ch instead of k 
is only a mode affected by cultured Germans. 


Fiction 


Harry the Cockney . By Edwin Pugh. (T. Werner 

Laurie. 6s.) 

T HE chief difference between this book and the auto¬ 
biographical studies that Wells has given us lies in 
the class that it depicts. Harry, the barbers son, passes 
through Board-school and Sunday-school experiences in 
Marylebone, a small-souled, mean little Cockney boy, 
into* the world of cleikdom, 41 quiffs,” cigarettes, and in¬ 
dulges in innocent yet unutterably sordid flirtations. But 
there is in him the glimmering of a soul, and at Margate, 
on fortnights holiday, “ Rocky ”—a fine type of the 
middle class—wakens that soul to sight of other worlds 
and ^aspirations. At this point Harry the Cockney 
ceases to be, and a process of evolution, such as Web* 
woulji have delighted in, is very hazily sketched for us 
here. Harry emerges at its latter end as M.P. and a 
“ possible member of the next Liberal Cabinet” Yet. 
having turned his back on his own kind, he feels in¬ 
tensely lonely and poor in the things fhat matter. 

“ If you are good/' said the Sunday-school teacberto 
Harry, “ you will grow up and prosper,” and from ** 
the boy learned outward decorum, though at heart . 
remained the same. Later, when school was left bem 
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be encountered one Popple, who "carried a wanghee cane, 
and wore a buttonhole, and smoked cigarettes In his 
spare time he lived a dark, mysterious life.” And he 
calied women "tasty bits of goods” Here ‘was insight 
to a Dew department of life for Ha rry, and bibulous 
Uocie Algernon, humanly paradoxical in his qualities 
and a fascinating character in every way, presents yet 
other views Finally “ Rocky ” wakens desire for entry 
to the world to which Harry does not belong, and in 
which—though he does not know it—he can never be 
other than an outsider. I 

“Life/' Harry moralises, "would be all very well, and 
we should most of us be Happy enough, if it were not 
for... growth.” And “ We are all putting up with the 
present for the sake of the future in the intervals of 
regretting the past." So he states, and leaves us to find 
the moral This, by the way, is his author’s chief charac¬ 
teristic—statement, not doctrine. It may seem far¬ 
fetched to compare this study of a Cockney boy with 
Fitzgerald's Omar, but the similarity exists, nevertheless, 
ia this statement of realities and a certain lack of per¬ 
ception of the fact that there are other things in addition 
to the concrete substances which make up everyday life. 
This, however, is a matter of the point from which the 
aathor views his problem, and with such a book as this 
before us we would not quarrel with Mr. Pugh for giving 
y a materialistic gospel through the medium of a Cock- 
y boy, but raEher would render tribute to the art which 
vxns us that the Cockney boy could not be other than 
utterly tmpoeticaL For in this book is very fine art 
; fine characterisation, subtle, biting humour, and 
‘be indefinable quality by which even commonplaces are 
interesting, render "Harry the Cockney” a notable 

stody, and a welcome contribution to present-day 1 

literature. I * 


I intend that it should do more than rouse curiosity in the 
contents of the book. For here an exceptionally keen 
and kindly student of humanity has given us a set of 
types, every one of more than passing interest: Peggy 
and Mrs. Band, to take the book’s two extremes, will 
live in the reader’s mind long after the volume has been 
laid aside. It is a work of rare fragrance and charm, a 
book to be read with pleasure and closed with regret, 
and we wish the author the large public that such ex¬ 
ceptional writing deserves. 


of Arden. By Eric Parker. (Smith, Elder and 

Co. 6s.) 

^H&’Mr. Markwick undertook the moral—as opposed 
D ° jfe legal—guardianship of the orphaned family of 
4 r0j ttsor Sargesson, with little or no knowledge of the 
and nature of that family, he committed an 
“dficwUoQ which reveals him for what he was, a rather 
practical man not yet out of his twenties. The ven- 
^ however, was eminently successful, and every 
of the Sargesson family proves thoroughly 
»«*** ^ delightful. Then there is Dacia, 
charming, who enacts the part of the 
0na re ^ Erring across the track for our mystifica- 
yjjd Wc won< ^ er taw Markwick could have remained 
W ° Sargesson s great woman soul in a child’s 
^ch intervals as are allowed us between the 
cuk 0 two boys, pictured with rare skill and inti- 
^ cur * ous workings of a boy’s 

u* S ^ cetc ^ es course of the story are 

» *ta rector’s wife, and the poor little 

AH this WC *° r *** k** 1 F^fect in their ways, 
tive Yah* t COmn * nt ’ °* course, is of little or no descrip- 
0 one who has not read the story, nor do we 
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Scaford's Snake . By Bertram Mitford. Illustrated. 

(Ward, Lock and Co. 6s.) 

Mr. Mitford has a way of telling a capital adventure 
story, and he fully maintains his reputation in this tale 
of Seaford and three others—to say nothing of the snake 
and the Zulu witch-doctor. The protagonists are Sea- 
ford himself, his wife, discontented with life in Savage 
South Africa, one Torrance, and the other woman whom 
we realise as necessary to the desired and for once not 
the banal happy ending. Given the discontented wife, 
and Torrance also discontented, and—well, there you 
are, as Mr. Mitford says. 

We seem to see, on the part of the author, a little 
distortion of character in both the men, in order to reach 
the desired solution of the plot, but the incident in 
which the book abounds is fresh and exciting enough to 
atone for that imperfection. Mr. Mitford very wisely 
does not rely on the delineation of character for his 
effect—perhaps he realises that it is not his strong point. 
The old witch-doctor is made doubly effective by being 
kept in half-light all the time; the mistake of revealing 
the strings that work the figure is not made, and, 
although Fumanisani is credited with powers as great 
and mysterious as those of the best—or worst—wizard 
that ever came out of the dim east, the thing is done by 
a series of skilful implications; consequently, we do not 
resent it. 

To one who knows Zuluiand and northern Natal, the 
atmosphere of the book will appears rather a weak point; 
there is a slightly forced effect in the frequent introduc¬ 
tion of Zulu phrases with English translations at the 
foot of the page, as if by this means the author sought 
to impress us with his knowledge of the country. This, 
however, is a minor point, and, on the whole, “ Seaford’s 
Snake ” is a very good story indeed. 


The Theatre 

Trust the People” at the Garrick 

Theatre 


F INE, straightforward, and simple works as " Hindle 
Wakes ” and “ The Younger Generation ” did 
not altogether prepare us for the sly sophistication 
of Mr. Stanley Houghton's latest play. But the way 
was to some extent suggested by the author’s “ Pearls,” 
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recently cast before a not too responsive world. After c 
having pleased himself—and us—in his early plays, it 1 
would seem that Mr. Houghton had set out to delight i 
the wider world of the great public of the theatre. In 1 

41 Trust the People ” he gives us the same lucid charac- ] 

terisation, the same deeply human emotions as of old, 
but he adds to these excellent things a few tricks of < 
the stage, clever enough and likely to be immensely 
popular, but not quite worthy of his already high 
accomplishment. In the first act we are led to suppose 
that the sometimes important. question as to how far a 
private failing of a valued politician should affect his 
public life will be settled once for alL But the reply 
is not given us; the issue is avoided by a trick, and the 
vital point at issue remains in the category of the in¬ 
tangible problems of life as it is lived among us. 

The action of “ Trust the People ” takes place some 
years hence. John Greenwood, junior, is the President 
of the Board of Labour—he is made splendidly true to 
life and convincing by Mr. Bourchier—whose position 
in the affairs of the nation is threatened by the fact 
that an intrigue which he had once indulged with Mrs. 
Felton (Miss Marjorie Waterlow) is being made public. 
This affair was of some time ago, and at the period of 
its being generally known he is engaged to the beautiful 
Lady Violet Ainslie (Miss Viva Birkett). He is harassed 
by his fellow-members of the Cabinet, who feel he 
should resign; he is suspected by the family into which 
he was about to marry, and he determines that he is 
strong enough to trust the people of the Lancashire 
town of Blackshaw and resign his seat and win it again. I 
One feels that John Greenwood would have been an 
easy victor ; he carries so much weight; he is essentially 
so honest and brave; he is valuable to the State. 

In the past, however, there have been real cases in 
which such a man has failed to hold his position. But 
surely “ a few years hence ” might not all go well with 
him ? Mr. Houghton has not been contented with this 
simple plan, and has complicated and, from the theatrical 
point of view, possibly, greatly improved the future of 
his play by causing Lady Violet’s father, the Marquis 
of Cheadle (Mr. Kenyon Musgrave) to forge a telegram 
which brings Mrs. Felton to Blackshaw at the time of 
the election. This ruse and the alienation of Violet’s 
feelings for Greenwood enable the marquis’s son, 
Richard Northenden (Mr. Neville) to gain a small 
majority. Thus the voice of the people is not really 
heard; they have been misled, Greenwood is abased in 
every way, and one is actually no nearer the answer to 
the original question. 

The characters of the play are so finely drawn, the 
wit and skill of the whole thing so evident, and the act¬ 
ing throughout so convincing and attractive that we are 
carried along without time or inclination fully to analyse 
the occasional faulty logic of the scheme. The last act 
gives a moderated happy ending. Although Greenwood 
is conquered and rejected by all, including his father, 
everything is not lost. The author makes good his 
hero’s retreat. An admirable Earl, with the histrionic 
name of Eccles, provides a review for the ex-Presi- 


dent of the Board of Labour to edit; the charming 
Violet finds how greatly she has been deceived, and 
returns to her lover, other agreeable things happen, and 
the play ends not in pubEc victory for the hero, but in 
private and sincere happiness. Although there are many 
touches of theatricality superimposed on the direct 
quality of this play, it is interesting from the first moment 
to the last, and will, we believe, long hold the attention 
of audiences. 

It is because we believe 'so fully in the ability of Mr. 
Houghton to advance the best interests of the stage that, 
on consideration, a moment or two of disappointment is 
felt But while Mr. Bourchier and his brilliant company 
are enacting the rapid action of the play, all goes well, 
our interest issustained, our sense of satire delighted, our 
natural taste for excitement and movement constantly 
stimulated and satisfied. Although it belongs to a 
smaller and less real class of work than “ Hindle Wakes,” 
Mr. Houghton’s new play deserves the success it is sure 
to attain, especially as it is admirably produced and 
acted with skill during every moment of its thrilling 
action. Seldom has Mr. Bourchier been so powerful, so 
truthful and inspiring on the stage, while Mr. Weguelin 
as Lord Eccles, Miss Gott as the old mother of Green¬ 
wood, and Miss Birkett as Violet, are each after their 
fashion a delight to watch. 
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“The Indian Mutiny” at the New 

Princes Theatre 

We have sometimes said that Mr. Walter and Mr. 
Frederick Melville know what their public wants, and 
see that they get it. But we can hardly suppose that 
the so-called romantic drama dealing with some early 
incidents of the Indian Mutiny of 1857 can be just the 
sort of mixture that the audience of the New Princes 
Theatre greatly cares for. Although it has been 
lavishly praised in the Press, we cannot accept such an 
ungainly work as that of Mr. George Daventry serious!} 
Never for a moment does he take the trouble to con- 
vince. It is impossible to believe in his incidents, 
whether tragic, melodramatic, or comic; the language 
of his characters is utterly confusing. At one momen :r 
such well-worn and suggestive phrases as “ Let me pass - 
and “ I hold you in the hollow of my hand ” are free • 
used; in the next we are treated to more or less 
date Cockney slang. The whole thing is ill-arranr-‘>. 
and absurd. Even the well-trained gallery roared 
laughter at many a would-be pathetic touch; but . 
also appeared greatly amused by the funny set 
Terry O’Brien (Mr. Williams), who was Irish 
name; and they are also easily entertained by 
almost childish melodramatic tricks. .. C 

The acting, however, is extremely interesting 
so clever a group of players should be given 
chance to engage the intelligence of the audienc 
greatly to the discomfort of watching this five-af ^ 
Mr. Henry Lonsdale, as Nebu Sing, the leader P*'4^ 
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Hindu rebels, throws every ounce of his personality into 
the long and trying scenes in which he is a foremost 
character. If the power and good intention of an actor 
could make a play, " The Indian Mutiny ” would be a 
great success, for Mr. Lonsdale does not spare himself. 
Nor does Mr. Albert Ward as Abul Khan, the Lion of 
Lahore, a part which, without his careful and vivid 
rendering, would be poor indeed. Miss Dora Barton, 
too, looks the character of the Eurasian maiden, Ghuz- 
nah, a Brahmin priestess, trained to arms, to perfection. 
She is sincerity itself in her every movement, tone, and 
action, but her words belie her and make her part appear 
to be one purely of the stage. Mr. C. W. Standing, as 
a young English hero, who is often given up for lost 
but never dies, is Manley by name and sometimes in 
manner. But the best character sketch is provided by 
Mr. Rothbury Evans, as Major Ingleby, who conveys 
something of the atmosphere of *5 7 across the footlights 
and helps for a short while to give an air of truth to the 
acton. The subject is, of course, an excellent one for 
melodrama, but, unfortunately, the chances are missed, 
and the effect of “ The Indian Mutiny 99 is very far from 
being such as we have a right to expect from the ex¬ 
perienced and accomplished management. 

Egan Mew. 


Mr. F. R. Benson at the Coronet 

This is the second week of Mr. Benson’s four weeks’ 
isit to the Coronet Theatre. The plays of Shakespeare 
v ey greatly predominate in the list of those selected for 
production, although on Friday evening, 7th inst., that 
6°od old favourite, “ She Stoops to Conquer,” was the 
0De ^sen. Having seen Miss Homiman’s excellent 
company m this same play last May, it was impossible 
Y to compare the two companies, and, although the 
^ scene on Friday night made us feel that the present 
Pty&s were not going to equal the Northern actors, 
f, tie play proceeded there did not seem very much 
* u5 ° be desired from them. The part of Tony Lump- 
' A P la yed ly Mr. Harry Caine, certainly seemed 
^rcr to the age of twenty-one than it did when in the 
^ds of Mf Charles Bibby. We think that a little 
M' fpIery * s raa{ k the servants by 

" hardcstle, and young Marlow does not strike us 
a ma Hvho is unavoidably shy in the presence of 
tfV own s Pk w of life; it seems rather as 

manner had to be assumed in the presence 
^ardcastle, and that he was very glad when 
was over and he could be his natural self 

yjjjborothy Green as Kate, Miss Rosa Burgess as 
^prdcastle, Mr. Murray Carrington as Hastings, 
i Baliol Calvert as Mr. Hardcastle were all well 
fo their parts, and helped to bring about a success- 
" ning. 

fonday evening “ A Midsummer Night’s Dream ” 
boards, and the enthusiasm of the audience 
at this most charming of all fairy stories still 
its great power of attraction. 


I As Hermia, Miss Dorothy Green again had a part 
with which she did full justice, but wc wish that Lysan- 
der had seemed a little more eager to respond to so 
charming a mistress, after Oberon had repaired the 
mistake committed by the mischievous Puck. Mr. Ben¬ 
son sometimes reminds us of an energetic mother who 
spends all her time and energy in working for and giving 
everything to her children, with the result that the 
youngsters are arrayed in garments of the finest, while 
mother is too tired to trouble about her own appearance. 
For instance, in the scene where the two pairs of lovers 
are asleep, Mr. Benson had placed the three in most 
graceful attitudes, but he himself merely sprawled on the 
hard Boor and looked very ungainly. There is a slight 
leaning in this play, as in “She Stoops to Conquer,’* 
towards making funny parts too farcical, and Mr. Murray 
Carrington, although he made an excellent Hastings, is 
not suited to the part of Oberon, and, in spite of his 
height, succeeds in knocking two of the fairies’ lanterns 
as he waves his magic wand. It is also not necessary, 
even for a King of the Fairies, to make a break at the 
end of each line. Miss Nora Nicholson is a delightful 
Puck, and the others are equally good. 


Music 
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T HE return to London of M. Serge de Diaghilew’s 
troupe of Russian Dancers is a subject of general 
rejoicing among those who appreciate the most delight¬ 
ful form of entertainment which the wit of man has 
devised as an alternative to serious opera. At one time 
it seemed doubtful if arrangements could be made with 
M. Diaghilew, and even when we knew that we were 
to have our ballets, the rumour that Mme. Karsavina, 
one of the twin-stars of the company, would be left 
behind, was very alarming. M. Nijinsky is, no doubt, a 
“ host in himself,” but Mme. Karsavina’s admirers are as 
numerous as his, and we think that it would have been 
a fatal policy to have tried a season without the bewitch¬ 
ing little lady. It is to be hoped that when the famous 
entrepreneur assembles his Russian forces at Drury Lane 
in July, for opera and ballet, the mistake will not be made 
of trying to do without either Mme. Karsavina or M. 
Nijinsky. We English do not always make friends 
readily, but when we have made them, we like to keep 
them, and are conservative enough to welcome their 
visits even until their charms have nearly waned. Nor 
do we then cast off those who have been so kind and 
successful in ministering to our pleasure, but we are 
ready, for the sake of the friendly past, to go on insisting 
to ourselves that “ the art is there,” although the medium 
of its expression has suffered from the inevitable march 
of time. It is said that the Russian dancers retire early 
from their fatiguing profession. If that is so, we should 
like to feel confident that, until the time comes for the 
members of M. Diaghilew’s present troupe to vanish 
from the scene of their theatre triumphs, they will return 
to us every year, unchanged. 
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Recruits will be received as friends of our old friends, 
but in addition to the two chief protagonists, we shall 
always expect and desire to have a yearly visit from 
Miles. Nijinska and Fedorowa, and MM. Bolm and 
Cecchetti, not to mention any others. We wish we might 
soon hear that the unrivalled M. Fokine, to whom so 
immense a share of the success of the Russian Ballet 
has been due, had reconsidered his decision to withdraw 
from M. de Diaghilew's company. It is hardly possible 
that any successor equal to him will be found ; yet there 
must be new ballets and some one to arrange the scenery 
and dances. The July season promises to be exception¬ 
ally interesting, with the new ballets, and the three 
Russian operas with the singers whom we have heard 
in Paris and at Monte Carlo, but never in London. 
The present season has been made remarkable by the 
production of M. Stravinsky’s Ballet of “ P&rouchka.” 
We say M. Stravinsky's because, although the names of 
MM. Igor and Benois are associated with his as joint 
authors, we have been told that the conception of the 
piece was chiefly his, and, of course, the music is entirely 
his own. No doubt there is a very considerable section 
of the London public which prefers those ballets in the 
course of which there is a great deal of what they call 
“ real dancing ” to those in which 11 miming ” is the 
principal feature. 

The " Sylphides,” the “ Cameval,” and the " Spectre 
de la Rose ” would probably gain most votes, were there 
a pllbiscite to decide which were London’s favourite 
ballets. But there is also a strong and influential con¬ 
tingent which does not prefer one kind to the other. M. 
Nijinsky is believed to prefer those ballets in which he 
can develop his powers as an actor to those in which he 
shines more particularly as a dancer. We can assure him 
that while we hope never to attend an evening of 
the ballet when there is not some piece for him to act 
in, we are convinced that if he gives up dancing the box- 
office receipts will suffer severely! On those evenings 
when 11 Petrouchka” has been followed by the “ Spectre 
de la Rose,” it was unquestionably the latter which 
roused the most fervid enthusiasm. Everybody knows 
the familiar old music, as everybody knows that of the 
« Sylphides ” and the " Cameval.” That is one point in 
its favour. And then it is all “ real dancing.*’ 
“Petrouchka” is weird, odd, uncannily clever, like 
nothing one has seen before; and as for its music, that is 
certainly not like any music we have heard before! For 
ourselves we admit that we were extraordinarily im¬ 
pressed not only by the admirable comedy and tragedy 
of the piece, but by the brilliant cleverness and the “ in¬ 
evitableness ” of the music. 

It is all a burlesque, no doubt, but so amazing is the 
art of the performers, that one cannot see the piece 
without being greatly moved by its underlying pathos. 

It is a mere detail that Mme. Karsavina and M. 
Nijinsky as the puppets manage to be so graceful yet so 
real, and MM. Katchetovsky and Cecchetti so humor- 
some. It is the impression of reality given to the whole 
thing that is so startling. To some conservative ears 
the music may have sounded too queer and discordant. ! 
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To us it was a masterpiece of the finest kind of realism. 
Had one ever known action on the stage so faithfully 
mirrored in music ? That was the question that pressed 
for an answer, and the answer was No. M. Stravinsky 
must have thought out “Petrouchka” visually and 
musically at the same moment Graphic illustration of 
burlesque action can, it seems, no further go than in 
this score. It is the amazingly audacious. The peaceful 
instruments of the orchestra must feel that their world 
has suddenly become all topsy-turvy; they are asked 
to do, both singly and in combination, what respectable 
flutes and bassoons were never bidden to essay before. 
They must get used to their novel employment, and 
may take this for their comfort, that they are acting at 
the bidding of a real master. What a wonderful country 
this young Russia is! Until last year, when we heard 
“LHDiseau de Feu,” M. Stravinsky’s name was unknown 
in our country. Now we are acclaiming him as one of 
the most original musical minds of the period, and won¬ 
dering if some day we shall not, after time has been 
given us to consider his output calmly, be granting him 
the rare style and title of “genius.” 

The performances of “ Elektra ” have been superb, 
as regards the work done by Mmes. Mildenburg, 
Fassbender, and Petzl-Perard. The Klytemnestra of 
Frau Mildenburg seemed even more wonderful than 
before, and she has so fine a voice, and is so splendid 
a singer, that in spite of Mr. Beecham’s inability to 
control the orchestra, she managed to be heard, and to 
be heard with authority. Frau Fassbender, as actress, 
is the best Elektra we have seen, but her voice was 
unequal to a. competition with the din (we can use no 
other word) raised by the orchestra. Mr. Rcecham 
succeeds better than he did formerly in keeping together 
with the singers; if he would allow them their fair share 
of sound, he would be better still, and if he would re¬ 
consider his habit of getting up climaxes, which he 
manages in such a way that the effect of the big 
moments Ts discounted beforehand, we should be still 
further on tKE way to enjoying a satisfactory perform¬ 
ance of a very great work. 

The Bach Choir has done well to i^t us hear Dr. 
Vaughan-Williams’ “ Sea Symphony,” \ composition 
which meets with enthusiastic praise fV>ni a- 
number of competent judges of the young^t school. We 
had hoped to enjoy it more than in fact we <V» ^ ^ 
forward to finding it grander and more beaifbful when 
we know it better. It has passages which,V ven a 

first hearing, are undoubtedly dignified, but there are 
many which, when read in the score, promise vj be very 
fine, and yet the promise is hardly fulfilled in P^ 01113 
ance. Nevertheless we learned from some wP ^ n0 ' v 
the work intimately and had heard all the previ^ P®. 
formances, that Dr. Allen secured a very fine reaj* 0 ^ 0 
the “ Sea Symphony,” and we have only praise \ 
him for the work done by his choir in Bach’s adi^ e 
but rather dull “ Jesu, meine Freunde.” 

The first concert of the Rost Quartett (of 
was very delightful. Their playing of a Mozart W ualte 
was almost perfect in its simplicity and beauti e ' <1 ' 
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I thing was done with it as should be done, and never 
! milling done too much. Then, beside Beethoven’s 
Resownonsky Quartett in C they gave us, with the in¬ 
valuable help of Mrs. Carl Derenburg, a performance of 
Brahms $ G minor Quartett that was truly memorable 
for its life and light When, as Miss Ilona Eiberschiitz, 
the pianist, was constantly heard, we never wavered in 
our belief that she was the best interpreter of Brahms 
before the public. No one could label that composer 
as a Dryasdust when she was at the piano, whatever may 
have been said or thought when one of the more timidly 
2nd wrongly reverential school was there. 

Busoni has been playing more magnificently than ever, 
alas/ with a greater superfluity of naughtiness. Were 
He to give a list of all his interferences with the Preludes 
of Chopm, we should require many columns of The 
Acadfjjy. He may emend Bach (and while he plays his 
arrangement of “ Wachet auf ” as he does, he will 
almost persuade us to be dumb about any Bach- 
peccadilloes we may discover) and Liszt, but we wish 
be could be content to let us hear Chopin unadorned 
by repetitions and additions. 


The Magazines 

VflSS GERTRUDE KINGSTON has decidedly 
” u pset the c6terie$ by her spirited article in the 
J Wttnth Century on “Who Dictates? A Question of 
Carnatic Demand and Supply/ 1 in which she incident¬ 
al' levels an attack on the tribe of dramatic critics, 
^'•eral angry protests have been made in the public 
P* 55 on the subject, by the critics she has attacked, 
to be an indication that she has touched 
***• Yet what she says has much truth, as anyone 
^ discover by a very slight observation. In a play 
/ herself appeared, Tchekov’s “ Seagull," we 
^ a distinguished writer who is the critic for one 
^ leading morning journals. He left early in the 
' ac ^ and the following morning we were amused 
J ^ JS declaration that the play grew worse and 
duough the four acts, to conclude in a disastrous 
^ 0t . ^ was musing, but it happens to be more 

rmi aC1US ^ w ^ en one rem erobers that it is by such 
ersfo rwar( j movements in drama are retarded. Miss 

*!» should do good, though it will, of 

° n ^ uturc productions the hostility of 
tbe niiKl ^ Wou ^d do good, possibly, if it could reach 
different* ^ admirable, in a wholly 

* s ^ Yoshio Markino, on “ The Post- 
^nk 510 ^ 5 * ^ Others.” It is impossible to describe 
‘ * n * tS s ^ n P^ e directness it leaves one 

t ^ ^ again with its subtle penetration and 

i' Paiatin* h W,St *° m ’ We ma y add, that is not confined to 
* quite the „ . an implicit philosophy of life. It 
PostW^ that has yet been said on the 
alone j s deliberately we would say that it 

the price of the magazine. Mr. W. S. 
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:r Lilly writes upon Dr. Chatterton-HilTs book, “The 

s Sociological Value of Christianity ”; one is glad to 

welcome in it the revival of an original feature of the 
f Nineteenth Century ; the notice of some current out- 
? standing book. Lord Curzon prints his speech at the 

, Mansion House a month or so ago, on “London 

1 Beautiful" 

I In the Fortnightly Dr. Woodrow Wilson speaks with 
authority on the text “Freemen Need no Guardians." 
The article has an importance inasmuch as it seems to 
indicate the lines on which Dr. Wilson will shape his 
occupancy of the Presidential Chair; but it has a wider 
importance than that. As a philosophical disquisition, 
not to say the enunciation of a moral maxim of as much 
urgency as power, it should win, as it no doubt will win, 
considerable attention. In his article on “ Greek Drama 
and the Dance," Mr. G. Warre Cornish deals with a sub¬ 
ject that is bound to arouse attention in the immediate 
future of drama. There is a marked tendency in some 
quarters to re-introduce the chorus into drama, and once 
that gains any support it is more than likely that the 
other modern movement in favour of the old dances will 
be joined to it, for they were both parts of the one thing 
in the Greek drama. Yet a good many of the ideas that 
are current on the subject, especially in certain quarters, 
seem to be due to some ignorance of the conditions of 
Greek drama, and studies such as this by Mr. Cornish 
will do good. Mr. Henry Arthur Jones in the same 
number is as vigorous as we should expect him to be on 
the subject of “ The Aims and Duties of a National 
Theatre." As Mr. Jones has probably found out by this 
time, there is no place less apt to hear him than industrial 
England, especially when his text is so patently true as 
that “ Only literature is permanent." There is nothing 
that the English mind likes less than literature, and 
when that is joined to serious drama, it seems rather a 
hopeless conjunction. Yet nothing can daunt Mr. Jones* 
zeal—if only it could be infectious! 

The English Review this month has a restricted con¬ 
tents list by reason of the fact that fifty-four of its pages 
are taken up by a poem by Mr. Masefield, entitled “ The 
Daffodil Fields." Those who have read his earlier poems 
will be able to gauge pretty accurately the scope and 
manner of this. For ourselves, we frankly confess that 
to put a quite ordinary tale in metre and stanza does not 
to us constitute poetry, although the rhymes may burst 
like popguns at the end of the lines And the thinness 
of some of the emotion seems to us amazing. But the 
best criticism*that could be given is that provided by 
putting Mr. Anthony Wharton’s sketch u The Greek 
God ” immediately after it. There is another round of 
fisticuffs; in its proper medium, prose. One does not 
have to sort the tale out of stanzas and rhymes. It is 
there, strong and original, and is told with a humorous 
strength that makes it one of the best things we have 
read for some time. In the same number Mr. Aber¬ 
crombie deals with the subject of "Phonetics and 
Poetry." Although the subject does not sound very 
appetising, it is yet most important, and is capably 
handled. Mr. Abercrombie wisely, perhaps, avoids 
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the centre of the whole question, and that is 
the register of sounds. Take, for instance, some 
of the younger Irish poets, who, in the value 
of their lines, their consonants and vowel balance, 
are seeking to suggest the native accent of their speech. 
Would they accept the North of England pronunciation 
that Mr. Abercrombie praises ? We much doubt it; we 
should doubt their perception of music if they did. Mr. 
S. Squire Sprigge in “Copyright and the Case of 
Coleridge Taylor,” handles a subject important not only 
as the exposure of an enormity, but no less as a study 
in relative ethics. That a firm, or an individual, should 
have the legal right to a course of action which, stated 
in any other terms, would be demonstrable brigandage, 
is a curious comment on civilisation. 

In the British Review there is rather a remarkable 
article entitled “ Some Light on the Mystery of Evil.” 
The subject is contained in a series of letters by a 
Roman Catholic priest, which record his experiences of 
visible beings that suggest courses of action to him. 
While we think that certain preconceptions have dictated 
the precise form of his observations, we are not of those 
who dismiss such things as hallucinations. The article 
deserves attentive reading, though the priest's observa¬ 
tions would have gained much by a defined relation of 
his experiences. On a subject not far removed, Mr. 
Maurice Hewlett gives “ The Soul at the Window.” Mr. 
Richard FitzWalter writes “Ireland: A Plea for a 
Parley.” Mr. Hilaire Belloc is well to the fore. He has 
an article on “ Fiscal Reform,” and we judge that the 
concluding “poem,” “A Post-Impressionist Inconse¬ 
quence, ” is from the same pen, in spite of the reference 

to h_1 —e B-c and his Lieutenant C—c —1 C—t—n. 

It adds to the gaiety of nations, but it would be a pity 
if it dominated the magazines. Nor is Anti-Semitic 
rancour altogether the most admirable of things. 

The Cornhill has its usual excellent list of con¬ 
tents, inclining to tale and reminiscence rather than 
to politics. There is a noteworthy article in The 
International Journal of Ethics on “ Some Weak Points 
in Ancient Greek Ethics,” by Mr. J. Dashiell Stoops. In 
the Dublin Review (that is not so often engaged with 
Dublin matters as it might be) Mr. Charles Bewley 
criticises “ The Irish National Theatre ” in an essay that 
is one of the first adverse criticisms that the Abbey 
Theatre has had in such a magazine, though it has often 
enough needed it Mr. Bewley, it seems to us, weakens 
his case by demanding what the Theatre never said it 
would provide. That the plays do not represent Irish 
life with any kind of faithfulness anyone can discover 
by a knowledge of the people in the Western counties. 
But the Abbey Theatre can escape from that charge by 
saying that it did not guarantee such faithfulness. It 
set out to make literature. Instead of this, it puts on one 
play after another that has not the slightest pretention 
to literature ; sordid, gross, problem plays, actualistic 
plays that are not in the least degree actual, or else long- 
winded discussions that are tedious beyond expression. 
The Abbey Theatre sprang from the Irish Literary 
Theatre. It looks as though it will conclude by being a 
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debating society. Mr. Lancelot Lawton in the same 
magazine discusses “ Foreign Politics of the Day,” and 
needs no introduction to readers of The ACADEMY in 
that capacity. 


Turk and Bulgarian 

I N the interesting book* which they have just pub¬ 
lished on the war in the Balkans, Mr. Ellis and Mr. 
Seabury Ashmead-Bartlett express the opinion that the 
Turkish soldiers are in no way to blame for the disasters 
of the campaign, for, as so often in the past, they proved 
themselves to be brave, patient, obedient, and capable 
of almost superhuman feats of endurance. But, in the 
opinion of the authors, a very grave measure of responsi¬ 
bility rests with the Turkish government which, sunk in 
the apathy of a sterile creed, only awoke from its 
perennial slumber and began to prepare for war when 
the little Balkan States had already dealt their first 
blow: — 

Then, at the eleventh hour, the Ottoman Govern* 
ment, unable to concentrate its regular army in time 
to meet the attack of the invaders, seized hold of aU 
the old redifs (reservists) upon whom it could lay 
hands; formed these harmless, untrained, peace- 
loving peasants into extemporary regiments, without 
the proper quota of officers, or any previous training; 
improvised these mob regiments into brigades, out of 
which the headquarters staff, with its peculiar faculty 
for self-deception, formed phantom divisions and army 
corps. Then, although fully aware that no effective 
stand could be made north of the lines of Chataldja, 
the Government despatched the whole of this un¬ 
willing band of martyrs to do battle around Lule 
Burgas, merely because for political reasons they 
wished to make a show of resistance near the frontier. 
They did not hesitate to sacrifice the lives of some 
60,000 soldiers in order to postpone for a few weeks 
the inevitable disclosure of their weakness. 

The book does not pretend to be a comprehensr^ 
history of the war, the authors having confined them¬ 
selves to describing what they actually saw. It i* 01 * 
the less contains some very illuminating chapters on the 
Turkish military system, and on the course of events 
during the last century which led up to the present war, 
and the deb&cle at Lule Burgas. 

The book is a fascinating story of adventure, an 
shows the methods of two enterprising correspondents, 
who were endeavouring to do their duty to their new 
paper by witnessing events with their own eyes. The- 
exploits are in refreshing contrast to those of Lieutenan 
Wagner, who stole a march upon his unsuspecting 
rades by sending to the Reichspost news with which 
was spoon-fed by the Bulgarian Government, p 
the date-lines of “ Bulgarian Army Headquarter^ 
thereby implying that he had witnessed with his °' vn 

* With the Turks in Thrace. By Ellis Ash*** 
Bartlett, in collaboration with Seabury Ashm ^ 
Bartlett. Illustrated. (Wm. Heinemann. l25> 
net.) 
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telescopic eyes events from which, by the subsequent 
showing of his companion correspondents, he was some 
one hundred miles removed. 

The authors of the present work finally dispose of 
Lieutenant Wagner in a chapter devoted to his in¬ 
accuracies. In the course of an elaborate expost they 
say.- “Writing from the headquarters of the Bulgarian 
army Wagner describes a bloody battle in which the 
Turks lost 40,000 killed and wounded as having taken 
place in and around Chorlou a few days after the 
disaster at Lule Burgas. Yet we who were there saw 
nothing of the battle." After several other equally 
striking examples the authors pay a noble tribute to the 
Turkish soldiers in refutation of Lieutenant Wagner's 
statement to the effect that “the atrocities committed 
by the retreating Turks were awful; all the villages were 
burned to ashes, all the Christians were massacred, and 
dozens of female bodies have been found mutilated. 
The Anatolian redifs especially behaved like wild 
tasts” Mr. Seabury Ashmead-Bartlett was in a better 
position to judge of the behaviour of the Turkish 
soldiers, for he shared their hardships during that 
memorable retreat from Lule Burgas to Chataldja, while 
tQe light of subsequent events has shown that Wagner 
115 at that time inditing his despatches from the more 
congenial atmosphere of the best hotel in Sofia There- 
‘ 0re Ve prefer to believe the former when he writes: — 

Poor gentle, kind-eyed Anatolian peasants. You 
were starving and disorganised, yet I marched with 
you all the way from Lule Burgas to Chataldja, rather 
ovtr one hundred miles, without a passport or any 
other paper to prove who I was, and with a cartload 
of stores; and none of you ventured to molest me. I 
* as a Christian, and King Ferdinand had proclaimed 
a ^°l v War; yet one of you offered to share his last 
crust of bread with me when I gave him a drink of 
Nor did I see you massacre and illtreat 
tostians or mutilate their womenfolk, although 
. you were starving they used to shut their doors 
® your faces and refuse to give you of the food which 
• possessed in plenty. Their flocks also you left 
pouched in your extremity, and their chickens and 
tor corn. Few European armies would have 
Shaved in such a gentle manner as you did. 

battle ^ S ^ Dca ^"® art ^ ett s despatches describing the 

• sqmwu! ^ ur & as ' whidi he was the only corre- 
thatv! *° w ^ ncss ’ have long since attained fame. Now 

• *** Uplifted and presented in book form, they 

• to pichtfe of modern warfare. We know of 

.* Wr ^ er w h° has the same capacity as Mr. 

I before th^ or bringing battle-scenes vividly 

i ^ e y cs °f his readers, and once again, as so 
^ ® the past, he has given proof of great enterprise 
^personal courage. No less vivid, and relieved with 
°f rare humour and deep human interest, is his 
J? 51017 ° f 4e Tetreat t0 Chataldja. 
of tu conc l U( hng chapter the authors point the lesson 
words-^ ^ ^ n ^ anc * m the following significant 


l ? e ^ ra Pk* die railway, and the aeroplane, have 
0 *ar an affair of days whene it used tq be an 
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affair of months. Armies can be concentrated with a 
speed undreamed of in bygone days. A decisive blow 
can be struck with almost lightning rapidity, and the 
fate of a nation decided in a few weeks. Nowadays 
a war is won in times of peace, and the army which is 
best organised at the outbreak of hostilities, and that 
can be concentrated with the greatest rapidity, must 
be victorious. 

The war between Turkey and the Balkan coalition 
began on October 16. On the evening of October 31 
the Turkish army was routed, and the fugitives were 
flying, without a semblance of order, back to Con¬ 
stantinople. In a campaign of two weeks the con¬ 
quests of six centuries were lost. The days when 
recruits could be trained in the course of a laborious 
and prolonged march toward the front, have gone for 
ever. Yet we in England are told in all seriousness 
that the Territorial forces can be trained after the 
outbreak of war, on the hypothesis that six months 
must elapse before they could reasonably be called 
upon to fight, and that in the meantime a striking 
force of one hundred and fifty thousand regulars 
would amply suffice for all our needs. 


In the Learned World 

A T a time when our Government’s dealings with the 
Marconi Company (and Mr. Godfrey Isaacs) are 
attracting some attention, another interesting event 
in science is the result of some experiments 
made in Germany. Herr Kiebitz has been operat¬ 
ing at Belzig, not twenty-five miles from Potsdam, 
with a new sort of receiving apparatus, which 
consists briefly of a series of wires stretched horizontally 
between posts one metre above the surface of the ground, 
and extending about 100 yards on each side of the hut 
which contains the receiving apparatus and the operator. 
He has arranged several such series pointing in different 
directions, the principle of the direction of waves in wire- 
less telegraphy being now fairly well understood. He 
found that signals made by the waves sent out 
by the Government stations at Swinemunde and 
Norddeich can be perfectly heard with his apparatus, 
and that by lengthening his wires he can intercept mes¬ 
sages coming from the Eiffel Tower and the Admiralty 
in London. With still further lengthening, he heard, 
although, one would gather, not so distinctly, messages 
from the Marconi stations at Poldhu, at Clifden, and at 
Glace Bay. Although, at present, at any rate, Herr 
Kiebitz’s apparatus can only be used for 44 tapping” other 
peoples messages, and not for sending one’s own, the 
strategical importance of his system will be evident to 
everybody. A wire stretched along the ground would 
be quite invisible to airships or aeroplanes, and the 
operator could “ tap ” the enemy’s messages without any 
of the risk attaching to the sky-scraping towers of the 
Marconi Company. One wonders whether our clever 
rulers have found time to take notice of Herr Kiebitz’s 
invention, which is described with illustrations in a 
recent number of the Revue Scientifique . 

The pother about the Piltdown skull seems abated 
and we shall now be able the evidence as 
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to its age can be aigued out by experts. Whether they 
will ever come to any reasonably convincing agreement 
on the point is another matter. In the meantime, it 
may be pointed out that if man really appeared on the 
earth in Tertiary times, the evidence of the fact ought, 
according to the laws of probability, to be more plentiful 
than it is up till now. Prof. Niezabitowski, in the 
Comftcs-rendus of the Academy of Sciences of Cracow, 
describes his recent finding of the mummified corpse of 
the woolly Rhinoceros, a species which must have been 
extinct in Europe soon after the Glacial Age, in some 
ozokerit deposits at Starunia, near Lemberg, while the 
bodies of its contemporary, the mammoth, have been 
more than once found preserved in ice in Siberia. Is it 
only luck which has prevented us hitherto from coming 
across human remains in similar conditions? There is 
really no reason why we should not meet with them in a 
fossil state, when we consider the number of volcanic 
eruptions that must have occurred with as overwhelming 
results as at Pompeii and Martinique. Prof. Charles 
Walcott has just discovered at Mount Stephen, in the 
Rockies, on the States side of the British Columbia 
frontier, many fossils of trilobites, and other animals in 
Cambrian rocks, which show not only the hard parts, but 
the soft tissues perfectly preserved. Their preservation 
is attributed to some great catastrophe, probably vol¬ 
canic, which led to their suffocation by carbonic acid gas 
at the time of the formation of the very early strata in 
which they were found. Why should not the same thing 
have occurred with man at some time or other; and, if 
so, why do we not find traces of it ? 


A new day ought before long to dawn for agriculture, 
according to the very interesting lecture which M. Gabriel 
Bertrand lately delivered to the Congress of Applied 
Chemistry at New York. He showed his audience how 
the list of “ inorganic” metals and metalloids present in 
plants, which were at one time supposed not to go 
beyond phosphorus and a trace of sulphur, has now ex¬ 
tended to more than 30 out of the 80 so-called elements. 
Of these, certain of the metals, such as manganese, alu¬ 
minium, zinc, and copper have the most extraordinarily 
stimulating effect on the growth of vegetable life, and 
enter into its composition, although in such small quan¬ 
tities as to have been detected only lately. It is evident 
from this and other considerations that these metals act 
not as components, but merely by their presence, in the 
same way that a ferment, such as yeas!, will set working 
an almost unlimited quantity of mash. M. Bertrand 
asserts that the enormous increase in crops like oats, 
maize, and beet which follows the administration of 
these metals in the shape of manure is due to the help 
they give in fixing fn the tissues of the plant the oxygen 
of the air, and on this, his experiments at the Institut 
Pasteur and the Sorbonne leave little doubt possible. He 
pointed out in his peroration that the man who thus 
makes two ears of com grow where one only grew before 
is bringing into the service of man energy from a 
practically unlimited and costless source outside our 
earth, that is to say^the energy of the sun. Even the 
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celestial bodies, however, have gradually to give up their 
secrets to mans curiosity. All the elements that the 
spectroscope enables us to see in the stars have lately 
been found on the earth, with the single excep¬ 
tion of what was supposed to be an unearthly form of 
hydrogen discovered by Prof. Pickering, of Lowell 
Observatory, some time ago, in the star known as Zeta 
Puppis. Mr. Fowler, of the Royal Astronomical Society, 
has now announced that he has succeeded in producing 
the new spectrum in question by exposing hydrogen and 
helium mixed to a very heavy electric discharge in an 
exhausted tube. It is probable, therefore, that the stars 
contain no elements unknown to us. Yet the heavens 
keep some secrets to themselves, and M. Stroobant has 
just demonstrated to the Acad6mie des Sciences that 
double stars, as well as variable ones like that in Algol, 
are much more numerous in the Milky Way than in any 
other part of the visible sky. One may ask, why? 

F. L. 


At St. Stephen’s Shrine 

By A Regular Devotee. 

W EDNESDAY, February 5.—We all miss Bal- 
carres very much; it was not until he left that 
we realised how much. Bonar Law has decided to 
leave Lord Edmund Talbot to carry on until the end 
of the Session, and it will not be until we come back 
in March that a fresh appointment, if any, will be made. 

To-day the long battle over the Welsh Church came 
to an end. The debate was on a fairly high plane; 
Alfred Lyttelton went to the wicket first. As he gets 
older I think his oratory mellows. He spoke generously 
of what Nonconformity had done, but earnestly pleaded 
for toleration towards the older Church. Lloyd Georges 
last words, from his point of view, were excellent Dillon 
protested that there was no political bargaining on the 
part of the Irish, but Bonar Law made mincemeat of 
his arguments. The Bill would have been dead now 
but for the Nationalists, who on seven or eight occasions 
had come to the rescue with their votes—the votes of 
men who had avowed again and again that their votes 
were given on English affairs without any regard to 
the merits of the question. The head of the Govern¬ 
ment had stated some years ago that his party would 
not take office unless they had an independent majority 
He had recently said he adhered to the spirit and letter 
of that declaration. How did he reconcile his words 
and his actions ? Asquith merely bunched up his mouth 
and shrugged his shoulders. It had been arranged that 
McKenna should wind up; so there was no need for 
him to reply. 

McKenna did not attempt to answer Bonar Law $ 
searching questions, but contented himself by asserting 
that the Bill had been made a plank in three election 
recently, and the Government supporters had been re¬ 
turned. Wales was a separate nation from Engbn > 
and England had ^always been sympathetic to t c 
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smaller races in her midst Here the Opposition 
shouted, “What about Ulster ** and were met with 
counter-cries of “Derry!” The victor of Derry, by the 
way, took the oath to-day, Scotch fashion, amid tre¬ 
mendous cheers. He is a tall, good-looking- man, not 
unlike John Dillon, but less lachrymose in expression. 
Being a Protestant, there is probably some difficulty in 
his taking the mysterious pledge of the Nationalists, so 
be has compromised matters by sitting three behind 
McKenna, on the Liberal benches. 

The division was a disappointment from our point 
of view. The Coalition, after their recent narrow escape, 
were taking no risks, and 347 went into the lobby, whilst j 
only 240 of ours turned up to a three-lined whip. Count¬ 
ing unavoidable pairs and illness, I believe there were 
at least ten men unaccounted for; this is not good 
enough on an important division. There was some 
excitement in the House, and more in the lobby, which I 
was full of little men uttering uncouth noises in a joyful 
tone. They sang the " March of the Men of Harlech ” I 
^ other ditties, whilst the Pilotage Bill was steered 
though the report stage and read a third time. 

On Thursday the Prime Minister was away, so Lloyd 
George took command. There happened to be a num- 
^ of questions addressed to the Prime Minister about I 
Uyd George's new agricultural schemes. The House 
very good reasons for believing that Asquith is not 
a 2 reeQie nt with his Chancellor on the question, so 
y ^totion was a piquant one. Lloyd George, his 
^ <yes twinkling with fun, thoroughly enjoyed him- 
in answering the questions about himself. 

^as the speech of the Chancellor at the National 

s P°k €n the knowledge and approval 

Prime Minister ?” asked Mike Thompson. 11 From 

* * ^ ^° w the Chancellor of the Exchequer/’ was 

v ^ re P l y> " I think he is incapable of making any 

^fluents of which the Prime Minister does not 
approve” 

wa s not to be done. “Was it true that the 

rja c Minister torpedoed the Chancellor’s land 
Sterne?* 

Speaking on behalf of the Prime Minister,” said 
^ slightly mimicking the Premier's voice 

. ^ Spying his sententious manner, “ I may 

I d° not think the Chancellor has proposed any 
^ scheme." 

tish “° USe aTlc * proceeded to discuss Scot- 

0 j. . P erance - The Commons Bill has been greatly 

c j la *k ou * b y Lords. McKinnon Wood was in I 

loider Lords had suggested that the licence- 1 

svs . S f ou ^ bay e at least ten years* grace before the 

far ° CX ^ nctlon began. The teetotallers thought 

Qbiecterf 00 mUC ^ anc * ^ or s 0 ^ inscrutable reason even 

tarv * *° ^° W bcensees t° arrange a system of volun- 

a ^ amst l Qca l option. George Younger 

^iaad. U ^ 0Q Wood did not know anything about 

ill w . happened to be born there, but had spent 

j m ^° n ^° n * Like the famous election story 

them v*J**^° m m a Erring-basket, “ it did not make 
. ^tarings/* 1 
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“Alpheus Cleophas,” another Londoner who sits for 
some place in the wilds of Sutherlandshire, plainly 
hinted that some members wanted an extension of the 
time to enable them to sell more beer. This was such 
an obvious hit at Younger, who brews the finest beer 
north of the Tweed, that the Speaker intervened, and 
told old Morton he must not impute unworthy motives, 
whereupon the Biblically named Scotch-cum-Londoner 
subsided; but the Lords* amendments were mostly 
thrown out. 

The Radicals seem to do what they like with finance. 
All the safeguards that our ancestors built up so care¬ 
fully to check despotic kings are brushed aside by 
Asquith and Co. On Friday afternoon they coolly 
asked for nearly two millions of money for the precious 
Insurance Act to come out of the finances for the year 
ending March 31, 1913. To keep our finances straight 
and to prevent tricks, all unexpended balances in the 
hands of the great spending departments have to be 
paid back into the Treasury at the end of the financial 
year, now rapidly approaching. Instead of doing this, 
our Government asks for £1,500,000 on account, which 
they cannot possibly spend before the end of March. 
Whitley said the vote was not out of order, but it was 
for Ministers to defend 

Masterman explained the reasons of the new de¬ 
parture. It was merely to give confidence to the insur¬ 
ance societies and the doctors. The Tories had said 
Parliament had not voted the money—that when they 
came in they would repeal the Act, and that everybody 
would be left in the lurch, so the reduction to test the 
question, moved by Banbury, was voted on and lost. 

The rest of the day was spent in a long wrangle over 
the Act Worthington Evans, Sir Philip Magnus, and 
Harry Forster pointed out some of the weak places in 
the Act—where and how it had failed, and gave in¬ 
stances; the free choice of doctors, the lack of sana¬ 
torium benefit, was all gone into. 

Lloyd George was airily optimistic. There might be 
a few little difficulties at first; "You couldn't expect 
anything else in a scheme so vast and complex.’* The 
agitation against the Act was a sham, and would die 
down after the L.C.C. election. The whole agitation 
was unreal; it was engineered by a few disgruntled 
doctors and the astute wirepullers of the Municipal Re¬ 
form Party at Spring Gardens. Everybody having let 
off steam—including the Irish, who had a private battle 
amongst themselves in the comer, the rights of which 
I could not catch—the vote was carried without a divi¬ 
sion, and progress was reported. 

When Asquith outlined the Government arrange¬ 
ments, he read out such a long list of Bills to complete 
that Bonar Law gravely asked him if he had not picked 

up the wrong paper; “Wasn't it the programme for 
next Session?” 

The clearing-up necessitated that most hateful of all 
things—a Saturday sitting. The business was Com¬ 
mittee of supply—dull but necessary routine concerning 
the Supplementary Estimates for the Civil Service in 
volving a vote of sixty thousand 6dd pounds for the 
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Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. There were very 
few people present when the Speaker took the Chair 
at eleven. The Irishmen, both Nationalist and Ulster, 
pounced upon the subject as a means of discussing the 
recent outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease. Probably 
this was the reason why it was put down for Saturday— 
an awkward subject, and the fewer present the better. 
The Irish said the precautions of England were much 
too drastic and quite unnecessary. T. W. Russell 
doggedly defended his action. The severe measures 
taken at first undoubtedly saved Ireland from a serious 
situation. 

Sandys pointed out the moral and adorned the tale 
by saying how Irishmen of all parties combined to 
embarrass the British Government. This is exactly what 
will happen under Home Rule when a difference of 
of opinion arises. 

Curiously enough, at the end of every session interest 
centres in the House of Lords, and a number of us 
drifted in to hear Lord Herschell deliver himself on the 
question of the Territorial Forces, ft is practically ad¬ 
mitted on all sides that Haldane’s elaborate scheme, 
which was received with such paeans of praise, has 
broken down, and the Government, in despair, are look¬ 
ing towards the coldly treated National Reserve as a 
way out of their difficulties. It was not so very long 
ago that they refused permission for the National Re¬ 
serve committees to clothe their men in uniforms, even 
at their own expense . It looks as if they will be glad 
to avail themselves of their services, and pay the county 
associations 5s. per man to those who expressed their 
desire to place their services at the disposal of the 
country for home defence in case of grave national 
emergency, and 10s. if they would fight in any part of 
the world. Lord Roberts may yet see his National 
Service scheme adopted, and some think conscription 
is not far off. We have had conscription before, and 
in the times that are impending we may see it again. 

In the Commons we had an explosion from Clement 
Kinloch-Cooke. Speaking about Rosyth, he asked why 
Winston could not answer Charles Beresford’s question 
about a bank of mud being discovered. “ I thought you 
were a slinger of mud yourself,” he said. The Speaker 
rebuked the member for Devonport, who later on apolo¬ 
gised. 

Army and Health Insurance Votes and the £16,000 
required for the Board of Trade occupied the rest of 
the evening. The Committee seemed to think that the 
“ Titanic ” inquiry had cost a great deal of money. Like 
everything done in a hurry, the result had been most 
meagre. 

The House sat till 2 a.m. A number of members 
were asleep, and some, I regret to report, snored. I 
am sorry to say a larger number pretended to sleep and 
snored louder. Arthur Markham declared he could not 
hear the speeches for the noise. The member he indi¬ 
cated was sleeping on the cross-benches below the Bar, 
which is technically outside the House. Maclean, who 
— in the chair, admitted he heard “ some noise,” and, 
ember was now awake, he wished he would 
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resume his slumbers outside. His friends having prodded 
him, the member rubbed his eyes and retired. Thus is 
our legislation carried on in these days. 

One is often struck with the practical way the British 
act in the case of disaster. It was not until late on 
Monday afternoon that the papers gave details of the 
Antarctic disaster and extracts from Captain Scott’s 
pathetic diary. On Tuesday, Austen Chamberlain paid 
a tribute to those brave men, and asked what the 
Government intended to do for the dependents, The 
Prime Minister was equally brief, but entirely sym¬ 
pathetic. “The appeal will not fall on deaf ears’’— 
that was all. Men swallowed and looked uncomfortable, 
but there was deep sympathy in the low hum of approval 
as they put on their hats again. Intensely British—no 
fuss—no show—but the right thing very well done. 

All the rest of the afternoon we fought over the Rail¬ 
way Bill, until they got into a muddle and had to report 
progress. I believe that the thing is dead, and another 
promise of the Government has gone unfulfilled ; but, 
as with the women, they will say*. “ Come, we did our 
best to fulfil our promise, but fate was too strong for us." 

Tim Healy was vexy rancorous about the way the 
Insurance money was being obtained. He practically 
said it was illegal. We passed many Votes and some 
small Bills, rising about 2.15 p.m., to find our way borne 
as best we might in a thicker fog than that which en¬ 
veloped John Chilcote, M.P. 


Notes and News 

••• • 

The Eugenics Education Conference will be held by 
kind permission at the University of London, South 
Kensington, on Saturday, March I, 1913. President, 
Major L. Darwin; vice-presidents, Rt Hon. Rupert 
Guinness, M.P., the Very Rev. the Dean of St Pauls, 
and Miss Tuke. 


The Annual Exhibition of the Royal Amateur Art 
Society in aid of London charities will be held this year 
at Surrey House, Marble Arch, by kind permission of 
Ladv Battersea, from February 23 to 26. Intending 
exhibitors should communicate with the hon. secretary, 
the Hon. Mrs. Mallet, 43, Cadogan Gardens. 

A new edition of Professor Stout’s well-known 
“ Manual of Psychology ” is in active preparation by the 
University Tutorial Press, Cambridge. The book is 
being very largely re-written, and a considerable amount 
of new matter is being added. It is hoped that it will 
be ready some time in June next. 

The Bookman , in its February number, announces a 
Twenty-One Guinea Prize Competition, and is appa- 
rently so sure that there are poets enough alive to make 
a response that it promises to print the prize poems and 
a large selection of the others in a special supplement. 
It should be interesting to watch the result of this experi¬ 
ment. 
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Under Royal British patronage, Mr. Ch. J. Bishenden 
will commence a new series of his popular Invitation 
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Lecture-Concerts on “ Old British Composers/* by giv¬ 
ing" Sir Henry BishoD, and Singers of His Time/* on 
February 19, at 105, New Oxford Street, W.C., when a 
selection from this eminent composer’s works will be sung 
by Mr. and Mrs. Bishenden and pupils, and will include 
Bishops original arrangement of Home, Sweet Home/* 


The Visual Instruction Committee of the Colonial 
Office has issued a book of lantern lectures on Austra- 
laaa, the third of a series for which a special fund was 
raised by a committee of ladies presided over by Lady 
Dudley, and under the patronage of Her Majesty the 
Queen, then Princess of vVales. The book, which is 
illustrated by maps and views, is being published by 
Messrs. George Philip and Son, and the slides may be 
bought from Messrs. Newton and Co., 37, King Street, 
Covent Garden. 


The first flying speed race of the season will take place 
at the London Aerodrome, Hendon, on Saturday, 
February 22, the concluding day of the Aero Show at 
Olympia. The event, which is timed for 3 p.m., will be 
a handicap with two preliminary heats of four laps or six 
miles, and a final of six laps or nine miles, around the 
measured course. The first prize for the race is the Aero 
Show Trophy (value 60 guineas), presented by the pro¬ 
prietors of the London Aerodrome, together with £ 20, 
*hi’e the second prize is £ 10. 


‘The Masque of Learning,” by Professor Patrick 
Wie$, which was performed before enormous audiences 
2 Edinburgh last autumn, is to be produced from March 
11 to 15 in the Great Hall of the University of London 
South Kensington. Tickets and all information can 
be obtained from the Masque Secretary, Crosby Hall, 
Chelsea, S.W. There will be about 500 performers, 
u&r the general direction of Mrs. Percy Dearmer, in 
^masque, which begins wiph the Barbarian Invasion, 

, stretches on through the Middle Ages to modern 


times. 


Peoples Free Theatre for the production of 
Drama, founded four years ago by Miss Gwen- 
-p Bishop, is abouF to produce the old Morality play, 
0 'flyman,” at various halls in the poorer parts of Lon- 
. ^ ie Performances are as follows: —February 17, 
James s HaD, Canonbury; February 22, Toynbee 
^Commerda! Street, E.; February 25, St. John’s 
u. . e * Tufton Street, Westminster; February 27, 
^ a ^» Bethnal Green, E.; March I, 
Man*?/ t , ouse Settlement, Canning Town, E.; and 
5 . Hoxton Hall, Hoxton Street, N. 


f«bmarv- rnim ^ am ^ e P ertor y Theatre will open to-day, 
luctKan/cL^ ® °’cIock, with an entirely new pro- 
other Diwi Zr es P eare ’ s “Twelfth Night.” Among 
ionson\ /vi?' l j ns d “ rm £ the first season will be Ben 
5 V(L 2 F*’ The Alchemist”; St. John Hankin’s 
? gementW - B - Yeats’ “Countess 

"White Cocbl^ el A S " Nan and Lady Gregorys 
*JI be ^ new Shakespearean production 

been birthday week. The company 

'“^hyVTh* c /° ^ ve a performance of John Gals- 
tbe festival 1 VCr ^ ox ’” at Stratford-on-Avon, during 

d the late^em^ ^ oun ded in 1895 under the will 
1I>C71 * sanitarian, Sir Edwin Chadwick, 
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K.C.B., has arranged for a senes of public Lectures to be 
delivered during this year in London and certain pro¬ 
vincial towns. In April, Dr. J. T. C. Nash, D.P.H., will 
be prepared with three disquisitions on “ The Evolution 
of Epidemics,” to be delivered at the London County 
Hall, Spring Gardens. Sir Alexander Binnie, M.InstC.E., 
will be the chairman at the first lecture. In June, Dr. 
F. W. Mott, F.R.S., will give a course at the Royal 
Society of Arts, under the title of “ Nature and Nurture 
in Mental Development.” Sir James Crichton Browne, 
M.D., F.R.S., will preside at the first lecture. Among 
lectures in contemplation for the provincial cities are: 
“ The Public Milk Supply—Some Criticisms and Sugges¬ 
tions from the Public Health Standpoint,” by Prof. 
Henry R. Kenwood, at Manchester; and “ Water Sup¬ 
ply,” with exhaustive consideration of sources, collecting 
works, conveyance, and distribution, by Mr. E. P. Hill, 
M.Inst.C.E., at Birmingham. Glasgow, Bristol, and other 
cities of the kingdom will also be provided with Chad¬ 
wick public lectures during the year. All the lectures 
will be free and open to the public, but will be of a 
character to attract post-graduate and advanced students 
of engineering, medicine, and other cognate sciences. 


Imperial and Foreign Affairs 

By Lancelot Lawton. 

THE PLIGHT OF JAPAN. 

W ITH the opening of the Taisho era, it is plain 
that Japan is passing through a crisis no less 
important than that which, some half-century ago, found 
solution in the abolition of the Shogunate and the re¬ 
storation of the Monarchy. To explain in any detail the 
many-sided phases of this crisis and their relation to the 
activities of the various parties in the State would require 
more space than is at our disposal. Broadly speaking* 
the situation which has now arisen in an acute form 
may be described as the final stage of a somewhat pro¬ 
longed struggle between a bureaucracy, strongly en¬ 
trenched behind the surviving power of clan government, 
and a young and inexperienced democracy but recently 
emerged from the toils of feudalism. Hitherto Western 
people, taking a casual interest in the affairs of Japan* 
have not been permitted, as it were, to investigate the 
forces that have long been at work beneath the surface. 
The only mediums for inquiry available—books written 
by confessed admirers of the country—led them to be¬ 
lieve that the Japanese were altogether unique among 
the races of the world, in that they composed one vast 
family, having at its head a divine despot, and knowing 
not the tribulations of petty domestic strife. The extra¬ 
ordinary patriotism and incomparable gallantry exhibited 
by the Japanese forces during the war with Russia were 
believed to be the logical development of this perfect 
system of governmental control. 

That the statesmen of old Japan aimed at the creation 
of Utopia, wherein should be blended the useful qualities 
derived from universal acknowledgment of the sanctity 
of the Throne, with the practical forms and precepts of 
Western progress, could not be doubted. “From the 

nature of the original polity of this country," wrote Ito 
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in framing the Constitution, “ there ought to be one, and 
only one, source of sovereign power of State, just as 
there is one dominant will that calls into motion each 
and every distinct part of the human body. The use of 
the Diet is to enable the head of the State to perform 
his functions and to keep the will of the State in a well- 
disciplined, strong, and healthy condition.” Ito depre¬ 
cated the Ministry being regarded as a corporate body, 
on the ground that “the evil of such a system is that 
the power of party combination will ultimately over-rule 
the supreme power of the sovereign/' In the light of 
events, which have marched quickly since this great 
statesman passed from the scene, it is abundantly clear 
that his ideal plan to safeguard his country from the evils 
of an aggressive democracy has completely failed. It is, 
of course, inconceivable that a man of Ito’s vision and 
experience did not appreciate the dangers that lay ahead. 
Nevertheless, he placed implicit faith in the inherent 
vitality of the religious loyalty of the masses towards the 
sacred Throne; and he did not hesitate to claim that of 
all the nations that had adopted representative govern¬ 
ment Japan was an exception, because in her case the 
Emperor voluntarily conceded a Constitution, whereas 
in every other example known to history the monarch 
had been compelled to surrender his privileges under 
threat of violence. His aim, however, presupposed the 
continued existence of a temperate and enlightened 
bureaucracy and a happy and contented proletariat. 

He neglected to take sufficiently into account the new 
and strange forces that were inevitably to be brought 
into being as a consequence of educational, industrial, 
and imperial advancement His plan worked fairly 
smoothly so long as the nation was engaged in protecting 
its existence against foreign foes, and so long as the 
masses remained obedient to feudal traditions.' During 
this period any inconvenient manifestation of the spirit 
of political independence was met with undisguised re¬ 
pression. Thus the authorities did not hesitate on 
occasions to suppress or suspend hostile newspapers, to 
prohibit public assemblies, and to cast political leaders 
into prison. In like manner they suspended or dissolved 
the Diet whenever the temper of that body ran contraiy 
to their policy, and in the meantime carried on the 
government of the country by the simple expedient of 
issuing Imperial Ordinances. To the people they justi¬ 
fied their conduct with the assurance that they were 
giving interpretation to the will of the Emperor, and for 
a time the inherent loyalty of the masses, to which I 
have referred, was proof against anything in the nature 
of active resentment. But at last it has dawned upon 
the nation that the Cabinet is not giving expression to 
the wisdom of the Throne, but is, in fact, sheltering 
behind the Throne in the pursuit of a policy that is 
essentially bureaucratic in its aim. 

While Ministries in Japan, in order that they might 
enjoy legislative freedom, have hitherto been compelled 
to seek the support of political parties, they have always 
been considered as quite outside the sphere of the party 
system, and have, in fact, contained at the most only 
two or three members who belonged to a political party. 
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Not infrequently, in face of a vote of censure in the 
Diet, the Cabinet has advised the Emperor to dissolve 
that assembly, and has continued in office in complete 
disregard of the will of the nation. There is now a 
demand that the Ministry be responsible, not to the 
Throne, but to the elected representatives of the people, 
and that political parties receive adequate recog¬ 
nition. That clan government, as centred in the 
bureaucracy, cannot long survive is apparent. On 
the other hand, it is undeniable that, in its pre¬ 
sent immature stare, the triumph of the party system 
would be attended by disastrous results. Mr. Ozaki, one 
of the principal leaders of the new democratic movement, 
has himself described the Diet as an assembly of the 
lowest types of men, and has observed that, in attending 
the House, “ sober thinkers feel as if they were being 
conducted to a hell or assembly of devils/' 

It is clear, then, that, if a satisfactory solution of the 
difficulty is to be found, it must proceed along the lines 
of sane compromise. In the meantime, while bitter 
controversy rages, the national fabric is being shaken 
to its very foundations. The Emperor’s counsel to the 
Marquess Saionji, the leader of the principal political 
party in the State, that he should induce his followers 
to adopt a more complaisant attitude, was without any 
satisfactory result, and Prince Katsura has consequently 
been driven from office. It would be premature to arrive 
at the conclusion that affection for the Throne has 
sensibly diminished in Japan. But, on the other hand, 
recent events go to show that no longer can the will of 
the Throne be inspired and employed as an efficacious 
factor in determining the policy of an ambitious Ministry. 
When we reflect that such a phenomenon as this would 
have been unthinkable in the Japan of ten years ago. 
then we may realise the urgent and vital importance 
of the crisis through which the country is now passing 
So long as the nation was recovering from the effects 
of the period that preceded the Restoration, so long 
the process of welding into one family the many feudal 
and class divisions was in progress, and so long as the 
struggle for recognition among the powers of the wor 
continued, then patriotism, patience, and obedience were 
the guiding virtues of the masses. But now that a 
these accomplishments have brought in their wake socia 
problems deeply affecting the life of the individual, Jap 311 
finds herself face to face with difficulties similar to those 
which beset the countries of the West, and she is not 
so well equipped as her neighbours for the strugg.^ 
against adversity. Her Treasury is in a precarious state ^ 
her people groan beneath the weight of taxation, 
her labour conditions resemble those of slavery. 

Yet, in spite of all these deplorable circumstances, h« 

rulers have persisted in the pursuit of an am ^ 
Imperial policy, involving the creation of a vast 
and navy. At last the patriotism of the ® asscS i er$ 
wavered ; but, however hard their lot may be as 
in the fields and the factories, they have not ^ ee ^j eJ jj 
to make use of the precious remedy that the era 0 • 
bestowed upon them—the Constitution, with its ncl 
for articulate complaint. 

i 
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T HE second report of the R.A.C. Petrol Committee 
which has been sitting now for many months 
has just been issued, and may be obtained from the 
Secretary of the Club, Pall Mall, S. W., for one shilling 
net, or post free for is. 2d. The first report dealt 
mainly with the question of the possibilities of obtain¬ 
ing cheaper petrol either by reducing the original cost 
of the fuel or evolving more economical means of trans¬ 
port and distribution. The general conclusion of the 
Committee, after hearing voluminous evidence from all 
quarters, was to the effect that although something 
might be done to reduce the expenses of transport, 
etc., the constantly increasing demand for motor spirit 
would soon more than counterbalance any economy 
from that source, and that, in fact, the price of petrol 
was likely to increase in the near future. The second 
report practically confirms this view, and the Com¬ 
mittee has now adjourned its sittings indefinitely, 
leaving the joint Benzol Committee of the R.A.C., the 
A.A.&M.U., and the Society of Motor Manufacturers 
and Traders to proceed with its investigation into the 
Fusibilities of the latter spirit as a substitute for 
petrol. The actual position, therefore, as far as the 
pnvate motorist is concerned, seems to be that there 
tiiio reasonable ground for the hope that petrol will 
Reaper, and that his only hope lies in benzol. This 
rs the view that many have held for a long time, and 
tta long-drawn-out inquiry of the Petrol Committee 
to merely served to confirm it. 


The London County Council continues its efforts t 
^cure the imposition of reduced speed limits in variou 
of the Metropolis, and the motoring organise 
1 cs working in effective harmony, continue t 
the restrictive applications with gratifying 
?****• On the 6th inst., a Local Government Boar< 
inqairy was held at Spring Gardens in reference to ai 
application made by the Council for a speed limit ii 
crkeley Street, between Piccadilly and Bruton Street 
f was objected to as being unnecessary by represents 
t5Vcs of the R.A.C., the A.A. & M.U., and the West 
^ter City Council, and several private residents ii 
V^^hhourhood, including Viscount Curzon, gav 
€v in support of the opposition. The objector 
P°Wed out that the conditions existing in the are; 
^ed to were precisely similar to those prevailing ii 
^0 laige number of other streets in London, am 
} Application, if granted, would form a preceden 
c *11 parts of London. This is, in effect 
Q n ^ et , e ^ an £ er °f these individual applications lies 
the 6 ^ eStr * c ^ on * s a Pplied to any normal sectioi 
*PDlic t -^ rinci P a ^ Condon arteries, numerous othe 
fluted a nS ^ re< ^ ucec * would follow and b< 

•^jdv*' a matter °f course, and motoring in Londoi 
that in ?! mca ^ most impossible. In view of the fac 
only by ,nstance the application is opposed no 
CommL* motor ' n K associations, but also by 
Public^ 0 "” ° f Poiice ’ the ,ocal Council, and I 
01 c °mmittee of the L^C. itself,|it 
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confidently anticipated that the Local Government 
will refuse to grant it. 

Devices for reducing petrol consumption are always 
of special interest to the motorist, and attention may be 
drawn to a new one called the Javal Power Jet. This 
jet, which is now being marketed by the Atlas 
Syndicate, Ltd, of 124, High Street, Kensington, 
London, W., consists of a tube in the end of which is 
screwed an open cap containing a many-stranded 
metallic brush, through which the petrol is drawn by 
suction in the ordinary way. This has the effect of 
breaking up, or “ mist M -ifying, the spirit, thus ensuring 
immediate ignition and perfect combustion. The jet 
can be fitted to any standard one-jet carburettor in a 
few minutes, and it is claimed that the fuel consumption 
is at once reduced to the extent of several miles per 
gallon, the running and pulling of the engine also being 
materially improved, As a matter of fact, a private 
motorist who is using the Javal jet informed the writer 
recently that since substituting it his car was doing a 
good 20 m.p.g. instead of the 15 or 16 which was the 
best he could obtain from it before. 

From time to time one hears of motorists who have 
obtained wonderful results in the way of petrol 
economy, increased power, or rapid acceleration, etc., 
by dissolving in or mixing with the petrol some 
foreign substance, such as picric acid, chlorate of 
potash, etc. That all such experiments have proved 
futile or positively mischievous is shown by the fact 
that no one now thinks of any such tampering with the 
petrol, but it is just possible that there may be some¬ 
thing in a claim recently made by an “ experienced 
motorist " on behalf of camphor as a fuel economiser. 
Writing to the Motor he states that for the last five 
months he has been using camphor in his petrol in the 
proportion of one ounce to five gallons. He finds that 
his engine—normally very difficult to start—now starts 
much more easily; he can do “on top" hills which were 
previously impossible, and he obtains a greater mileage 
for a given quantity of fuel. His experience is con¬ 
firmed by that of a motor cyclist, who, using the same 
proportion of camphor to petrol, states that he gets 
more power than before, and that he obtains a fuel 
saving of 20 per cent. The experiment is so simple 
and inexpensive that there seems no reason why any 
motorist should not try it for himself. Camphor 
readily dissolves in petrol, and it is said to leave no 
residue in the cylinder or carburettor. R. B. H. 


In the Temple of Mammon 


The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial 
queries by return of post if correspondents enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope. Such queries must be sent 
to the City Offices, 15, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


T HE prevailing characteristic of the Stock Markets is 
an indisposition to do anything pending a clearing 
up of the political situation, and this indisposition 
is having almost as great an effect in the long run as ad¬ 
verse news. Certainly, from ^e standpoint of curtailment 
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of business it has an even greater influence. Another factor 
in the situation is the tightness of money. The relief 
afforded by the dividend disbursements proved quite tem¬ 
porary, and at this week’s carry-over the bankers charged 
the Stock Exchange 5J per cent, as against 5^ per cent, 
last time. The Home Railway market has been helped 
by the fact that some further dividends have remained to 
be “gone for,” but in the American department operators 
for the fall have mostly had their own way. Forthcoming 
anti-trust legislation and other adverse influences are de¬ 
pressing prices. In Paris several of the new issues which 
have been in prospect recently are not waiting for the 
conclusion of the war, and in St. Petersburg also promo¬ 
ters are not entirely restrained. As to the Six-Power 
Chinese Loan—concerning which I had some rather 
pointed remarks last week—the latest news is to the effect 
that the hitch which has arisen is of so serious a character 
that doubts are entertained whether the loan will ever come 
off. That the investing public is in a very cautious and 
discriminating mood is shown by the response made to 
several recent applications for capital. It is understood 
that of the Buenos Ayres and Pacific debentures the under¬ 
writers had to take 55 per cent.; of the City of Winnipeg 
per cents, no less than 75 per cent. ; while the request 
of the Terminal Cities of Canada was responded to by the 
public to the extent of only 5 per cent, of the amount 
wanted. # 

In the Home Railway market, dealers have for once got 
more than they had hoped or expected. In view of the 
advance in wages and price of materials the most opti¬ 
mistic had not looked for a higher dividend than at the 
rate of 5 per cent, per annum for the half year upon Mid¬ 
land deferred. Thus the declaration of a dividend at 5} 
per cent, created quite a small sensation. It may be re¬ 
called that ow'ing to the coal strike the dividend for the first 
half of last year had to be reduced from 3} per cent, to 2J 
per cent. The second half thus makes up the shortage, 
giving a total of 3J per cent, for the whole year, or the 
same as paid in 1911. The effect upon the market would 
have been greater but for the existence of something of a 
speculative account for the rise in this particular stock. 
The North-Eastern report fully confirmed the favourable 
impression created by the dividend declaration, but with 
the Great Northern the opposite was the case; the ac¬ 
counts show that the ability of the company to maintain its 
distribution arose entirely from the receipt of two excep¬ 
tional windfalls. Nevertheless, after a comparatively 
moderate reaction the market steadied. The Great 
Western dividend, at 7} per cent, was up to expectations, 
but the North Western, at 8 per cent., shouts an increase 
of only } per cent. 

Amongst American Rails the most important incident 
has been the announcement of the plan for the dissolution 
of the Union Pacific—South Pacific merger. The ques¬ 
tion as to whether or not the preference stockholders in the 
Union Co. would share in the allotment of Southern 
Pacifies is settled in their favour, and in New York 
is interpreted to mean that they will be entitled to partici¬ 
pate in any future bonuses. And the announcement of a 
bonus is looked for very shortly. As these shares 
can be bought to yield per cent., they should appeal to 
those who like an investment possessing possibilities in 
addition to safety. As regards Southern Pacifies, how¬ 
ever, the probability is that for a time the quotation will 
be depressed. Many holders will be unable or unwilling 
to take up the new' shares to which they are entitled. So 
those who intend to sell their rights should do it quickly. 

Mexican securities generally have been upset by the 
fresh revolutionary outbreak, although the market view is 
that a decisive settlement has thereby been brought nearer. 
Mexico North-Wester* issues funther flattened out on the 
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action of several large debenture holders in not depositing 
their bonds in assent to the scheme for the creation of a 
prior lien. Their view is that it would be better to put the 
company into a receivership, a view in which I agree. The 
proposal to set aside the first charges in the manner pro¬ 
posed strikes me as nothing short of impudent. The 
Grand Trunk half-yearly statement exceeded the most 
optimistic anticipations, but only gave a temporary fillip 
to the market. 

Mexican Eagles were at one time in demand, largely 
from Paris, on an unconfirmed rumour as to a deal, and 
amongst low-priced issues there has been the feature of 
quite a decent revival in Kern Rivers, on statements as to 
an offer having been made for part of the property. 
Rubbers remain lifeless. 

In the mining market we have had a wave of weakness 
in coppers and some more jerky movements in Ropps. 
Bisichi slumped on the circular intimating that it has been 
decided to stop production for the remainder of the dry 
season. Kaffirs presented a fairly firm front on the 
anticipation of favourable statistics, w'hich were realised, 
both in regard to labour and gold output. Wolhuter 
report shows record results, but its issue was followed by 
realisations; and analysis of the position brings out the 
point that the shares are high enough. Tin Areas pays 
10 per cent, and asks for more capital, chiefly to develop 
the trading side of its business. 

Miscellaneous descriptions have provided one feature 
in the shape of a drop from over 28s. to £1 in National 
Gramophone, that mysterious undertaking. The reports 
of the Scottish colliery companies reflect the improved con¬ 
ditions prevailing last year. Merry and Cuninghame pays 
20 per cent as compared with only 5, and the Fife Coal 
distributions total 27^ per cent, in contrast with 12$ per 
cent, for 1911. Further acquisitions are likely on the part 
of this very absorbing company. Beyer Peacock only pay 
5 per cent., the same as before, but whereas last time 
;£ 15,000 had to be transferred from reserve, on the 
present occasion a slightly larger balance is carried for¬ 
ward than brought in. London General Omnibus earned 
but a smalt surplus over its 8 per cent., and neglected 
necessary amortisations. 


CORRESPON DENCE 

BACON IS SHAKESPEARE. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—Mr. W. T. Smedley wants to impress upon us that 
“it is as a poet and philosopher that Shakespeare's fern* 
is mainly attributable.” When Mr. Smedley writes 
favourably of Shakespeare, of course, he means Bacon. 
Therefore, whenever any other writer praises Shakes¬ 
peare, the praise is due to Bacon. So Ben Jonson, when 
he wrote “To the Memory of my Beloved Master WilUanv 
Shakespeare and what he has left us,” Bacon is 
In the panegyric by Ben Jonson, Bacon was e 
applause, delight, and wonder of our stage,” and 1 * 
stately Bacon is represented as treading the stage 
buskins and actor’s socks. However, Mr. Smedley 1 
willing to explain the meaning of the First Folio; an » 
is expected of him, since he will not recognise wi ^ 
Shakespeare, of Stratford-on-Avon, and of the 0 
Theatre on the Bankside, as author of the plays, alt ou 
the positive evidence of the First Folio warrants no 0 
conclusion. Mr. Smedley asserts “that no or ^. 
believe that any Shakespeare play as printed was P 1 , ? ^ 
at a public theatre either in the time of gl 

James.” Perhaps not, as printed, but they were r 
duced ” at the “ public theatre” called the Globe, ^ 
Bankside, For instance, take the 
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copy of “The Historic of Troylus and Cresseida. As it 
vas acted by the King's Majesties servants at the Globe . 
Written by William Shakespeare. London, &c., 1609.*' 
In the second quarto bearing the same date is a publisher’s 
preface, which informs the reader that “ this author’s 
comedies that are so framed to the life, that they may serve 
for the most common commentaries of all the actions of 
our lives, showing such a dexterity and power of wit, that 
the most displeased with plays are pleased with his 
comedies.” The proprietors of the theatre are referred to 
as the “grand possessors” from whom permission was 
obtained for its publication. Again, the 1600 quarto of 
2 Henry IV. reads: “As it hath been sundrie times 
publicly acted by the right honourable, the Lord Chamber- 
bine his servants. Written by William Shakespeare.” 
This play is also recorded in the Stationers’ Registers, 23 
August, 1600, as William Shakespeare’s. Now, what 
better evidence can be produced than that. But Mr. 
Smedlev declares “ that Shakespeare’s greater and distin¬ 
guishing qualities were ignored by the Elizabethans; that 
the bard of our admiration was unknown to the men of 
that age.” Inferring that Shakespeare was not the 
author of the plays, Mr. Smedley explains why the Eliza¬ 
bethans did not recognise those ” greater and distinguish¬ 
ing qualities,” bv stating that such qualities were “not 
normal to the Elizabethan period.” Inferring that Bacon 
w* die author of the plavs, and Mr. Smedley follow s this 
up with “had this philosopher’s plays been produced at 
theatre the actors would have been pelted off the stage 
b?an Elizabethan audience and have cried out: ‘hang up 
}ov philosophy.’” I dissent from Mr. Smedley’s opinion 
it is as a poet and philosopher that Shakespeare’s 
ame is due. It is mainly due to the dramatic construction 
characterisation, the poetry and philosophy are em¬ 
bellishments. 

'[[• Smedley states that Francis Meres simply copied 
’^Hiam Shakespeare ” the pseudonym of Bacon, from 
^ plays published before 1598. Now, all the quartos 
appeared up to that date were anonymous ! Mr. 
-medley appears to know nothing about Shakespeare; he 
conceive Meres being personally acquainted with 
r . £ rea * dramatist. At that time, in London, the 
^ ■ical and social milieu w'as small and close, and our 
^^Shakespeare was well known. I am certain that if 
f Baconian delusion had been practised in those days, 

L Uc -!d have been exposed by some of 41 those glorious 
'^bonds’’ who “mouthed the w r ords that better wits 
^framed.” Mr. Smedley says 11 that Shakespeare was 
duly appreciated during his life.” On the contrary, 

3 ts arn pte evidence that his popularity was immediate 
a continuous. He was, perhaps, the only literary man 
15 ftroe who made a large fortune. There is more 
now n concerning “ our author ” than any other poet of 
fperhaps, except Ben Jonson). 


°r mstance, take John Webster, the dramatist, whose 
t0 a ^ ace among the chief writers of his country 
fa • ^ n ° e ^ ^ 0r u P war ^ s two centuries. Beyond the 
,1. J at a writer for the stage between 1602—1624 
n r e arc no tr aces to be found of his existence. His 
^ragedy, "The Duchess of Malfy ” may be placed 

^ern,,« Uar '” Mr * SmcdIe y suppresses the 

levant C0n ! crn P°rary tributes to Shakespeare as irre- 
<j Ur - ’ ^ Su ffliag that their writers knew nothing, and 
WorA !i ^ Ve an( * twent y years of his residence in 
about a never taken the trouble to find out anything 
fervent ? U f^ w hose alleged works called forth such 
fliis: no 3 n,,rat * 0r1, The position, then, is practically 
r °nvinc* ev *dence which can be produced can 

In ml ^ Baconian that QVniracno'iwrrtt/* the olavs. 

*ords 

^ are beino 1_ . . . _ 

vu 


>nian that Shakespeare wrote the plays. 
anteccd ent improbability of Shaf 
"s awe to write then .is ^rcrtte^in|@ ^ 


the probability that his contemporaries were right in be¬ 
lieving that he did. It is on this contempt for contem¬ 
porary evidence and opinion that the whole anti-Shakes- 
perean case is founded. For that Shakespeare was com¬ 
monly regarded as the author of those masterpieces by all 
his contemporaries and all their successors for generations 
is absolutely indubitable. But the moment you allow that 
this concensus of opinion and all direct contemporary testi¬ 
mony to be disregarded, you open the floodgates for the 
entrance of all sorts of possible or impossible theories as 
to the authorship of Shakespeare’s or anybody else’s 
works. Mr. Smedley says “ Shakespeare had no fame in 
his own time.” Now', Richard Barnfield was the first to 
voice the praise of Shakespeare by imitating him ; he was 
a diligent student of “Venus and Adonis” and “Lucrece,” 
and actually copied and imitated the two poems as early 
as 1594, or within a month or two of the publication of 
“ Lucrece,” which was not passed through the Register’s 
Books until May 9 of the same year. In a piece entitled 
“ A Remembrance of English Poets,” Barnfield thus 
praises Shakespeare’s poems :— 

And Shakespeare thou, whose hony-flowing vaine 
(Pleasing the world) thy Praises doth obtaine, 

Whose Venus, and whose Lucrece (sweet and chaste), 
Thy name in fame’s immortal booke have plac’t, 

Live ever you, at least in Fame live ever, 

Well may the Body dye, but Fame dies never. 

The Baconian produces evidence merely to support a 
theory and ignores that of Edmond Malone, the most 
learned and laborious of all Shakespeare’s commentators, 
who with unu'earied industry gathered all that bore upon a 
biography of the poet, from the records of the corporation 
of Stratford, from the library of Dulwich, etc., together 
with all the notices of, or allusions to, Shakespeare in the 
works of his contemporaries. In conclusion, I may ob¬ 
serve that the Baconian parallels prove nothing except 
that Shakespeare and Bacon made use of the same pro¬ 
verbs, phrases, and learning, as were current in all 
writings of the time. I shall be glad to know' how Mr. 
Smedley can clearly account for the positive contemporary 
evidence in favour of Shakespeare being the author—I 
am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

London, E.C. Tom Jones. 

To the Editor oj The Academy. 

Prophecy . 

Bacon prophetically humming (only about three hun¬ 
dred years beforehand—to him “as easy as winking ”) a 
refrain of our day :— 

In the year nineteen hundred and ten. 

If you’ll patiently wait until then, 

Sir Edwin Dash-Dash 
Will the Shakespeare myth smash 
In the year nineteen hundred and ten. 

Yes : 



That Bacon was Shakespeare 
Sir Edwin will make clear, 

In the year nineteen hundred and ten; 

Pom-pom. 

Fulfilment. 

Sir Edw r in, loquitur : 

Bacon was Shakespeare; that is, wrote “his” plays, 
Dashing them lightly off in spells of rest 
From serious toil :—affairs of State, the quest 
Of universal knowledge. Devious ways 
Anon he trod, place-hunting; then on days 
Else vacant, penned with unabated zest 
The Bible, Quixote, Faerie Queene : the best, 

In short, of all that in his time won praise. 

Within his cryptogrammic breast locked fast, 

He kept his secret (motive, (&>o)ir faettl 
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That not e’en Shakespeare’s friends e’er guessed his 
name 

Was Bacon’s pseudonym. But I, at last 
In nineteen ten, as Bacon did foretell, 

For ever smashed the Clown of Stratford’s fame !" 
Ladywell. E. R. M. 


To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—The letter of George Peele to 41 Friend Marie,*' 
quoted by Prof. R. H. Hoar, is, I think, the well-known 
forgery, dated 1600, cited by Dyce, p. 327^ which was 
first printed in Berkenhout, Biogr. Lit., p. 404.—Yours 
faithfully, A. R. Bayley. 

St. Margaret’s, Malvern, February 5. 


period. It treats of nature and life. It transfigures the 
former; it idealises the latter. It transforms the com¬ 
monplace. It consecrates feeling and gives a spiritual 
significance to thought. It is not anointed with the 
slime of unclean waters. It has grander issues and 
wider meanings. Instead of seeking repulsive subjects 
or transmitting vicious ideas in verse, it strives to 
beautify the commonplace, to revel near mountain heights 
and the boundless charms of Nature. It does not wallow 
in the dust, but sings to the stars !—I am, Sir, yours 
truly, Veritas. 

Kensington, W. 


MR. MASEFIELD’S “EVERLASTING MERCY." 

A Protest. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—In an age of fads, false ideals, restless movement 
and revolt, it is natural that its literature should occa¬ 
sionally mirror its tendencies and idiosyncrasies. Many 
of the books of the day, and especially the imaginative 
ones, are inclined to swerve from the beaten track and to 
become abnormal and unusual. However, modern poetry, 
inferior in expression and thought to the products of the 
“grand old masters,’* and therefore lacking the appre¬ 
ciation or even notice of some critics—has still pursued 
44 the even tenour of its way’’—with its time-honoured 
traditions and choice of subjects. There is no falling off 
in its output, judging from the latest statistics; whether 
these writers have not been able to soar above the level of 
mediocrity, or their readers, preferring other classes of 
literature, have ignored these efforts of the modern muse, 

I cannot say—at all events, none of these bards have 
arisen “to find themselves famous," nor have their books, 
to my knowledge, been crowned with any sudden astound¬ 
ing pecuniary reward ! 

Mr. Masefield, however, having successfully stormed 
the ramparts of public favour, by ignoring to a certain 
extent old landmarks, has ventured into hitherto un¬ 
trodden fields for the exercise of his art. This newly- 
crowned poet, in his “The Everlasting Mercy," has 
actually made a hero of a coarse drunkard and brawler, 
so that even his oaths and curses are not left to the 
imagination. To my idea the language of the gutter, in¬ 
stead of being an adjunct to the poem, seems to me to 
involve its inartistic futility, and thus his realistic touches 
must condemn it to all true lovers of the divine art. A 
mist may cloak the daylight; clouds may hide the sunset's 
glow—but I am afraid a shell of a brawler’s imprecations 
and foul language would soon destroy any lurking beauty 
in the poem. I maintain that the realism of a man’s 
debasing bestial nature is no subject for poetry—that it 
is at variance with its spirit and aspiration, and makes 
the poem grovel to earth instead of soaring to the skies. 
It has been proved that drunkenness is not only a vice but 
also a disease, and that alcoholic tendencies may be trans¬ 
mitted. I know of several instances of this. Luckily for 
the weal of mankind, the disease is becoming rare, and 
may, let us all hope, finally disappear. Already the sot 
has seldom now a place in a modern novel, and he is 
entirely absent from plays and music-hall sketches. In 
defiance of these facts, however, Mr. Masefield not only 
embodies him in the highest form of literature, but 
actually for poetic purposes has degraded his poem with 
curses and blasphemy. This, to me, seems traducing and 
debasing the very soul of the “vision and the faculty 

divine." 

All true poetry is independent of time, fashion, and 
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THE ORIGIN OF 44 YANKEE." 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—It is strange that American lexicographers, who 
have done much good philological work, should have 
failed, with the advantage of locality, to trace the origin 
of a word which enters so intimately into the life of their 
nation as “ Yankee " does. But each of the three great 
dictionaries of the United States, at any rate, gives a 
hint which, with investigation in other directions, enables 
us to fix, beyond reasonable doubt, the etymology of this 
apparently elusive name. For example, the Century Dic¬ 
tionary prints the statement that 44 the word is said to 
have been adopted by the Dutch on the Hudson, who 
applied it to the people of New England—it is said, in con¬ 
tempt. . ." Webster, after mentioning the usual shadowy 
theory of an Indian pronunciation of 44 English ” or 
“Anglais," says: 44 According to Thierry, a corruption 
[sic] of Jankin, a dim. of John , and a nickname given to 
the English colonists of Connecticut by the Dutch settlers 
of New York." The suggestive piece of information 
given in the Funk and Wagnall’s Dictionary is not under 
“ Yankee," but 44 Yankee-Doodle," where we find a state¬ 
ment reproduced that the latter term 44 was taken from an 
old Dutch harvest-song." In the nonsensical jingles of 
the refrain of this lilt one or two modem Dutch words 
are clearly discernible, such as hotermelk and Yanktr— 
Dut. janker, a howler, yelper; while 44 Doodle" maybe 
formed on Dut. doode, a dead person, or dood, death; 
or perhaps more likely is the Frisian doedel, a dull, heavy 
wight; and “Yankee" begins the third line. Add to 
all this the fact that a 44 yanky *’ was seemingly some 
kind of Dutch vessel (“ yawing like a Dutch yanky.’ - " 
Smollett, noted in Thornton's American Glossary), and 
that Dampier in the early pages of his “ Voyage Round 
the Globe," makes frequent mention, under the years 
1681-2, of a Captain Yanky, 44 himself a Dutchman/ 
have pretty conclusive evidence that the word “Yankee 
(formerly 44 Yankey " and 44 Yanky") is not to be 
separated from the Dutch language. This being so, * c 
next have to find out what “Yank(e)y" or “Yankee” wa> 
in Dutch. Now it must at once be said that Thierry (when¬ 
ever he made the suggestion quoted above from Webster 
deserves credit for getting very near the true origin ° 

“ Yankee," nearer, in fact, than the surmise of a <fc r ‘' a 
tion from the Dutch Jan Kees> i.e., John Cornelius, wm 
was accepted by the late Professor Skeat in the last edition 
of his Dictionary. In short, “ Yank(e)y," or the late 
44 Yankee," represents the old Dutch (especially F^sia ' 
and Flemish personal name, Janke or Janck e - or 
-ke being a well-authenticated diminutive suffix, which, 
some reason, has received very little attention in j 
country and America; although we apparently have 1 
44 monkey "• and 44 donkey " : like the better known 
distinct •kin, it was originally a double diminutive. 

Janke is not much used now in Holland, ^ 

haps, Friesland, as a Christian name, as it has been 
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placed by the modern weakened form, Jantje; but it sur¬ 
vives as a surname, often in slightly altered form, 
Jancke, Janicke, Jaenicke, and Jahnke. Outzen, in his 
Glossary of North Frisian (1837), mentions (pp. 155, 436) 
several personal names with the diminutive suffix -fee, 
including ]anke and Paulke , as also does Winkler in his 
elaborate Name-list, embodied in Dykstra’s Frisian Word¬ 
book (1900-11). Koolman, in his East Frisian Dictionary 
(1877-84, p. 195), says that the dim -fee is the most fre¬ 
quently used in that dialect; and Richthofen, author of 
an Old Frisian lexicon, notes that it occurs in the old 
West-Lauwers laws. Curiously, the chief Dutch lexico¬ 
graphers proper, e.g., Oudemans, in his Middle and Old 
Netherlandish Dictionary (1869-80), and Franck, in his 
Etymological Dictionary (1884-92), give it no prominence. 

It is, however, mentioned, with examples of personal 
names containing it, in Heiderscheidt’s Flemish Grammar, 
published in French in 1842; and the suffix is even found 
occasionally in modern High German, borrowed from Low 
German, as in the case of nelke, a carnation ; but High 
German has replaced the Low Ger. Reineke : by Rein¬ 
ed Fuchs, Reynard the Fox. 

IVhat evidently happened in America, then, was that 
the early Dutch colonists were in the habit of more of 
less contemptuously calling an English settler a Janke 
(pronounced nearly Fanfey), that is, a “ Johnnie ”; and 
the name has ever since stuck to the residents of New 
England. We know that “ Johnnie ” is used to this day 
as a derogatory epithet, just as the French ]ean is. 

London, N.W. Hy. Harrison. 


league FOR THE DEFENCE OF THE CONSTI¬ 
TUTION AND THE UNION. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,— \ our correspondent, Mr. Harold Wintlej strikes 
x on the head in his excellent and timely letter 

appearing in your issue of last week. 

I JS l ^ JS cursed apathy and lack of public spirit, so pre- 
^ t among Unionists, that are doing so much towards 
j Breaking up of our vast Empire. 

1 a Inionist Government had been guilty of a tithe of 
k p 0nstrous ac * s of the present despotic Government, 
adicals would have made the country ring with in- 
cation. But not so the L^nionists; they are content 

sionalJ l ^ e ^ njm ^ ) ^ n S r among themselves, with an occa- 
} stronger expression that the Government and all 
supporters might be sent to perdition. As to 

hrin^™ P ract ‘ ca * steps to expose those iniquities and 
a? t em home to the minds of the people, one might 
Y ask them to fly. 

|ff J ** arc go' erned to-day by a gang of despots, who 
do - ,e h°*^ honesty 0 f purpose and sense of decency, 
no nf r ^ in ^ n ^ man deny, but we Unionists are by 
p!acfd^ nS ^ Fee ^. r ? m ^ ame that the country should be 
I _ W 50 .humiliating and degrading a position. 

in Mr W WUh ever * v word of the last pregnant sentence 
♦ 0 flic’s letter. The Unionist leaders have much 

foiteK*hp ° r ^ matter » an d it would have been in- 
tteatijn f te [ th . e ' V precipitated the threatened 
tfg Hou° ^ a( h ca LPIutocrat-Pecrs, rather than that 
t^r Lords should have been forced, against 

of top 1 *^ a P ar ty to their own destruction as part 
forking Constitution of this 


\V 


afli ^ton, February 1. 


country.—Yours truly, 
Conservative. 


^ I 

J°HN SIMON’ AND NATIONAL SERVICE. 

Si r , tl,e Editor of The Academy. 

Patriotism 5 ° nC ^° ssesse< L I trust, of some small relic of 
* a rare commodity nowadays, I venture to call 


your attention to certain recent utterances of that gifted 
advocate, the Solicitor-General. To men who are 
pastmasters in the repression of unfettered debate and the 
genuine expression of feeling, it appears a monstrous and 
unforgivable iniquity that soldiers and statesmen of the 
calibre of Lords Roberts and Curzon should be suffered, 
without gag or guillotine, to expose the notorious failure 
of the Territorial scheme and the perilousness of our con¬ 
dition as regards national defence. These men speak of 
that which they know, and the whole of our national his¬ 
tory proves the truth of their assertions. Sir John Simon 
in taking it upon himself to attack the advocates of 
national service, has not followed their example. Before 
so doing it would surely have been better for him to make 
himself acquainted at least with the outlines of the pro¬ 
posals which those men have put forward. He would 
then not have put himself into the ludicrous position of 
asking whether “ under compulsory service the army 
raised is going to serve abroad ?” He would hardly have 
possessed the temerity to make the wickedly misleading 
statement that “ the man with the most money and the 
most influence is the man who will get off.” He would 
have escaped the puerility of inquiring what is going to 
happen to the professional army which has “so proud a 
record of military efficiency.” “ Efficiency ” is the sort 
of clap-trap phrase to which the supporters of the present 
Government have been so successfully schooled. How 
long will it be before the citizens of this country—not the 
demagogues who pander to them by telling them to shirk 
their first duty as citizens, for such men are beyond the 
learning stage—awake to learn the sober and uncon¬ 
trovertible truth, which the most meagre study of military 
history will suffice to teach, that “military efficiency”—a 
phrase capable of one meaning only, and that a perfectly 
definite meaning—is a thing practically unknown in our 
history? While men of the type of the Solicitor-General 
remained comfortably at home talking to their constituents 
about “ military efficiency ” the victims of a criminal lack 
of foresight, training, and organisation, were perishing in 
their thousands and tens of thousands in frantic and 
glorious endeavours to make good by blood and tears that 
which their country had left undone. Is it not enough 
to make those countless and nameless heroes turn in their 
distant graves to hear words destined, not to enlighten, 
but to confirm the blind folly of those whose patriotism 
consists in getting drunk and singing “ Rule Britannia ” 
ad nauseam upon the smallest provocation? R. E. N. 

Temple, February 8, 1913. 
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Notes of the Week 


T HE Socialist members of the German Reichstag, 
foHowmg the true policy of the Socialist the 
world over—to stir up strife—’have been 
Wong themselves over the recent proposals of Admiral 
^Tirpitz with regard to the strength of the German 
15 compared with that of England. They re- 
^ week, a deserved rebuke from the Admiral, 
repudiated warmly their statement that he showed 
to this country, and spoke very much to the 
P 01 ® 00 the subject of friendship between the two 
_ s. I would be the first to greet an understanding 
< with joy,” he said, and went on to show 

Germany s desire was to place herself in such a 
J 10 * should be beyond the possibility of 

Qciic s ^ ou ^ able to protect her com- 

rat L industry by a sufficiently strong fleet, 
; r ttan stand always “humbly, hat in hand ” His 

its complete disclaimer of all 
tative nr ^ m °** ves * * orms one of the pleasantest authori- 
a thom v OI ^k nCCmentS we ^ ave heard some time on 
w dlknow SU ^ Ur ° Wn v * ews on the matter are 
% several^ 0 • ^ Ve ^ >Cen ex P resse< d in these columns 
sidered staw^ S, ° nS ’ WC trUSt t ^ ie £ rave an< ^ con ' 
^effectin J ^ Admiral von Tirpitz will have a 

I Angers of th $] ^ or a time at an y rate » the scare- 

for * senationlf-Ti 0 T perpetua,, y on the look ' 

al « a r Imnuneat ” headline. 
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The dastardly outrage on the new country house 
of Mr. Lloyd George, details of which are coining 
to hand as we go to press, points the moral 
which we drew in a leading article on January 25, 
to the effect that for some persons “ the only effectual 
punishment shall be available.” There seems to be no 
doubt that the explosion is the work of women or their 
supporters desirous of extending the franchise, and 
taking the most curious ways of emphasising their de¬ 
mands—ways in some cases merely ludicrous, in others, 
as in this most recent outburst, definitely criminal. The 
house is practically wrecked, and the watchman on duty 
might have been killed—probably would have been, had 
not the second bomb fortunately failed. It is to be 
hoped that the perpetrators of the diabolical deed may 
soon be traced ; meanwhile it is high time that those 
who openly incite others to the destruction of property 
and the danger of life, those who are in the end really 
responsible, should be brought to book. If, after this 
example of how far the fanatics will go, nothing is done, 
we imagine that the public will treat with no gentle hand 
any woman caught in the violent acts which are sup¬ 
posed to signify her claim for a share in the reasonable 
government of the country. 


So Mr. G. K. Chesterton, the prophet—we had almost 
written profit—of the Daily News, has actually left it 
at last! Many a Saturday breakfast-table will now be 
less lively for lack of his literary gyrations; let us hope 
that almost as many new ones may be cheered by him. 
No one better than he can dress sound common-sense 
in the jester's garb, and thus bring it vividly to our 
notice. It is a remarkable fact that common-sense, pure 
and simple, is very boring and unattractive to most of 
us. “ By my troth/* said Touchstone, “ we that have 
good wits have much to answer for; we shall be flout¬ 
ing; we cannot hold.” And by that good wit of his 
Mr. Chesterton has much to answer for: our amusement, 
our illumination by sudden flashes, and occasionally, as 
we have hinted more than once in these columns, our 
annoyance that he “ will be flouting ” when he should be 
better employed. When all is said, however, at his best 
G. K. C. is inspired; not a writer in the town can loose 
such pointed arrows of criticism, such wings of fancy; 
and for the sake of being pierced by those arrows, raised 
by those wings, we will put up with a great deal of 
superfluous matter as patiently as we may. 


The advertisement which has appeared in a famous 
daily paper for a strong man “ to. keep on blowing a 
whistle all day long in St. James Street ” has brought 
plenty of protests against the medley of sound which 
annoys those who dwell in London. The fact is, of 
course, that if we want speedy travel, we must have the 
taxi-cab. Certainly we cannot call a cab by playing a 
melodious air, nor may we hope to make each omnibus 
a travelling musical-box; but we might, with all the 
science at our disposal, devise, surely, something less 
maddening than the present bleat of the motor-horn or 
the almost continuous shriek of the cab-whistle. 
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A Hymn to Love 

O Love! Within Thy folded wings 
Thou gatherest all living things, 

And ’tis Thy power alone that brings 
The dead to live again. 

A thousand ages in Thy sight 

Are but the hours from dawn to night, 

And Thou canst wait the ceaseless flight 
Of souls that lived in vain. 

• 

Canst mould the clay to human flesh, 

And 611 the human veins afresh, 

And weave the spirit’s subtle mesh, 

And wake the soul’s desire. 

Consume the rubbish we have made, 

Grant us to see life unafraid, 

To walk with knowledge undismayed, 

And bum with heavenly Are. 

Max Plowman. 


Mystic and Realist* 

TT would be possible to defend the thesis that 1 

• r “ aS ^ ardy ,s on€ of the mos t convinced mysti 
m the face of the critics who, delving deeply into 1 

Wes f * and . cohating the specimens tl 
, can 6nd nothing but evidence of the ei 
leahsm of the pess.mist. The basis of our defer 
would be that no one who loves nature can help posse 
mg the vein of mysticism; that' no one, leaving love c 
of the question, who feels the influence of nature 
a " d P ers «tei itI y as does Mr. Hardy, can help 

tion^f h ldUCCS thetranscenden tal; the very impersoi 
bon of her as a spirit pleads for nobler vision than tl 

of bare circumstance, of bleak object, of easily explica] 

scientific forces; she is dowered with moods mild 

murderous, given aspects bland or forbidding, load 

* Tu e or cursed> “ red in tooth a " d cl ^' 

w' t JJame t nd J*? rror • . “ Look at the dawn,” wrc 

and t U i, er ’ an< ? for & ct 10r a moment your astronom 
T 1 a ^ y°“ whether, when the dark veil of night 

and lLht t/ ! he , air ^omes transparent and ali- 

° rth ' y ° U kn ° W n0t Whcnce - ^u wov 
,1' JV " ^ WCre bokin g into the very eye 

nofforL h r° Uble With Mf - Hardy is that 
will not forget his astronomy; but, with all the amazi 

weight of accurate detail which he brings to his aid 
cannot disguise the mysticism behind it 

Sir ” ■ 

suffocatmn m the bewildering complexities of “D<Z ra 
—_ • 11 ,s as an Arctic moc 

csieic Poems; The Dynasts • Tima** r T"* 
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sun in “Jude the Obscure ” ; but in “ Tess,” in many of 
the poems, and, above all, in the wondrous " Dynasts,” 
it is a burning central orb. To see and to explain by 
an arresting metaphor, whether that metaphor be drawn 
from common things or not, is a sure sign of a perception 
that reaches beyond the thing seen. “ The base of a 
cloud closed down upon the line of a distant ridge, like 
an upper upon a lower eyelid, shutting in the gaze of the 
evening sun ”—so is the opening of Ethelberta’s career 
fixed in our mind; and the attentive reader follows the 
same course of reasoning when he is told that the heels 
of her shoes, as she walked, “ sucked the swampy places 
with a sound of quick kisses.” This is not mere clever¬ 
ness or aptness at comparisons: it is observation carried 
to the point where signiflcance begins. We can watch 
the surface of the sea and note the approach of the 
ruffling breeze, the leaping of 6sh, the wheeling gulls; 
but the view of the swimmer, as he peers down, extends 
to the green caverns and dim flowers and fascinating 
mysteries, far below. 

When this mood takes Mr. Hardy into the lyrical 
form, the results are extremely beautiful, though rare 
as priceless orchids. Where is a lovelier song than that 
of “ Soldiers’ Wives and Sweethearts,” with its refrain 
so reminiscent of Meredith’s “ Phoebus with Admetus ? 

And now you are nearing home again, 

Dears, home again; 

No more, may be, to roam again 
As at that bygone time, 

Which took you far away from us 
To stay from us; 

Dawn, hold not long the day from us, 

But quicken it to prime ! 

We all “ lead inner lives of dreams,” incommunicable 
even to those nearest and dearest to us—such is one o 
the burdens borne by the epics of Wessex. A sour 
doubter, is too often accepted as the verdict on Thongs 
Hardy by those who forget that by the way of the man 
who doubts accepted truths, and has the courage to 
express his thoughts, we frequently win a step nearer to 
the real truth. Hardy sees with Tennyson^- 

The Shadow cloaked from head to foot 

Who keeps the keys of all the creeds. 

He sees with Browning—though not with Browning 
whole-hearted cheer—the storms of the world sweep ^ 


down on humanity: — 

For here comes the whole of the tempest! 

No refuge, but creep 
Back again to my side and my shoulder, 

And listen, or sleep. .. 

He sees, too, one terrible picture of Mer 

“ Pha6thon ”: — 

He aloft, the frenzied driver, in the glow of the uni' | 
Like the paling of the dawn-star withers visi )• 


aloft; 


of hir 


Bitter fury in his aspect, bitter death in the heart 

One who sees thus, and fears no expression of 
has seen, is at his heart a mystic, whatever wintr 'Vj ( 
may frost his faith, whatever trembling veils may s 1 
his unhappy eves from the greater spiritual vision 

Wilfrid L. Rand^ 
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The Work Before Unionists 


The Individualist school and the policy of laisser-faire 
have absolutely failed : — 


M R. F. E. SMITH has collected in this volume* 
various important articles by him which have 
appeared in the Oxford and Cambridge Review and 
elsewhere, and he has added others for the making of 
a book which, in our opinion, ought to be the political 
book of the year. There is an impression prevalent, not 
solely among Radicals, that Mr. F. E. Smith is an 
advocate by aptitude and a statesman by ambition. This 
volume shows that he is a statesman by aptitude. 

The author of these essays sees the full magnitude 
of the political problem before the nation, and he sees 
the issues of the day in right perspective in relation to 
that problem. The philosophical Radicals of the last 
century destroyed a social system which had indeed de¬ 
cayed, which failed to adapt itself to post-feudal con- 
ditions^ but which had, as Carlyle showed, a basis of 
truth. It recognised that human society is an organism. 
Never, perhaps, has the contrast between talent and 
genius, about which Schopenhauer wrote so perspi- 
caciously, been so well illustrated as by those philo- 
sophers. Able and bornte> erudite and mistaken, 
°*k$ure that their clear, narrow vision showed them 
'die essence of political or economic knowledge, they 
oatook the husk for the core, and, profoundly impress- 
H the educated world of their day by their display of 
formation, succeeded in damning humanity in this 
country into that system of " anarchy plus the police- 
constable," unconscionable Individualism, canting Cob- 
-etnsm, brutish competition, and the rest of it, which 
^ned the old social order and given us in its place 
lt * jtfry-built structure, with “ Am I my brother’s 
inscribed upon its portal, that is now rapidly 
into ruin. Without metaphor, these men gave us 
^ under which in “ boom ” years of “ record ” 
have thirty per cent, of our people destitute 
and CQ vcr ge of starvation. We do not accuse those 
philosophers alone; the Lancashire traders who sup- 
them had an equal share in the business; but 
^ Wcre commercial men whose professions of dis- 
ed wisdom and democratic benevolence had a 
purpose, who wanted cheap production and 
pj- ^ competition in the labour market for their 

uteres aDC * W ^° cou ^ not have subordinated the 
Dot hi!!* na ^° n *° ^ c * r own in politics if they 
Poacher* *° ac * unc ^ er cover of more imposing 

problem bef 5605 magnitude of the political 
° Fe us social system has to be rebuilt. 


p n t • 

F - E - Skiih an vr th V. Essa ys- By the Right Hon. 
$*• net .) ' * M.P. (Williams and Norgate. 
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The first contention of the individualist school is, 
of course, that a policy of laisser-faire leads to the 
elimination of the unfit and the growth of a sounder 
and more vigorous population. One can only ask, 
does it? An examination of our great industrial 
centres and of the relative birth-rate of the more suc¬ 
cessful and the less successful classes would satisfy 
any medical authority that if present-day Britain is 
to be the test of the Spencerian doctrines, something 
is wrong with the sage’s view. Of course, it is pos¬ 
sible to reply that the unfit have not been allowed to 
die off, but this very reply forces one to realise the 
effects of the half-hearted application of the Indivi¬ 
dualist doctrine in home as in foreign affairs. People 
have not been compelled to die of starvation, legally, 
since Tudor times, and by custom and practice were 
not for ages before those times. Is our policy to be 
the starvation of the unfit? If not, all that laisser- 
faire leads to is the multiplication of the dregs of 
society, whose increasing numbers have to be sup¬ 
ported by the wage-earning and profit-earning mem¬ 
bers of the community. In other words, the nation 
pays for these dregs in its workhouses, its prisons, 
its infirmaries, its lunatic asylums, its industrial 
schools, its outdoor relief. It pays, too, in extreme 
reckoning, for its absolute Poor Law system, its low, 
casual-labour wages, its sweated industries, its bad 
housing and sanitary conditions, its deficient educa¬ 
tional method and its general lack, of power to pro¬ 
vide a coherent arrangement of social regulations. If 
one added up the total amount of local and Imperial 
expenditure which goes to the objects and institutions 
mentioned, and could imagine the nation freed of two- 
thirds of these burdens by a policy of Social Reform 
undertaken twenty years ago, I do not think the Ex¬ 
chequer would have shown a deficit on the transaction, 
while the nation would have shown an incomparable 
gain in health, efficiency and political content. 

For the rebuilding of our social system there are three 
main plans before the public—the Unionist, the Radical, 
and the Socialist. The writer has had a fairly close 
acquaintance with the Socialist movement for some 
years, and he would be the last to belittle the keen 
sympathy with the poor, the consuming zeal for the 
betterment of their lot, and the patient forging of statis¬ 
tical and economic weapons which stand to the credit 
of many Socialists. But time has not dealt gently with 
their doctrine. There are many Socialist sects, and they 
quarrel vigorously and abusively, but there is a unity 
underlying their differences. They all base their ethics 
and their right to revolutionise society at the expense 
beatorum possidentium on two principles—that labour is 
the source of all wealth, and to labour all wealth is due 
(i.e.y rightly payable), and that private ownership debars 
the operative classes from anything better than a dis¬ 
inherited state, usually described as “wage-slavery” 
The former principle is in one sense a truism and in 
another an untruth. Manifestly the application of 
human abilities to the resources of nature is the source 
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of all the wealth that nature does not directly supply. 
And in this truism—which leads nowhere, but leaves 
every sociological problem open—the Socialist is prone 
to take refuge when he is pressed. But when on his 
own ground, addressing a congenial audience, he gives 
his principle another turn; then it is the working class, 
in the common acceptation of the term, that creates all 
wealth. This is plainly false, as anyone may see who 
reflects on the relation of science to industry and of 
ideas and ideals to civilisation. The other Socialist 
principle would have a better claim to respect if 
Socialists showed willingness to act upon it On the 
hypothesis that the vampire capitalist and the share¬ 
holding ogres keep the working man out of his 
heritage and drive him from prosperity, the proper 
policy for the organised working class is to dispense 
with the vampire capitalists and the shareholding 
ogres, acquire mines and mills, as they very well 
oould, and work them without paying a penny of tribute 
to the oppressor. Socialists do not advocate this 
method; trade unions do not embark upon such enter¬ 
prise. Why ? Anyone who desires to study the answer 
to the question should consider the scale of wages paid 
by that vast organisation of working folk, the Co¬ 
operative Wholesale Society, to its employees; he will 
not find it very difficult to draw his own conclusions. 
The Liberal plan of reconstruction is a hotch-potch. 
It is of necessity a combination of the principles— 
pugnantia secum —of Mr. Lloyd George and the late 
Sir William Harcourt. The Liberalism of the 'seventies 
still survives; it is no longer sturdy and clamorous, but 
it is quiet and stubborn, and cannot be ignored by the 
constructors of Liberal programmes. Sir William Har¬ 
court was an Individualist; let the State stand aside, 
let the sharper man get the full advantage of his craft 
in the market. Many wealthy Liberals made their for¬ 
tunes under that system. They were not Socialists, and 
their prosperous descendants are not Socialists. The 
Liberal Party is much indebted to this section of its 
members, and there is said to be a connection between 
gratitude and the expectation of future favours. Mr. 
Lloyd George is a professed admirer of Socialism. 
Socialists complain that his admiration has prompted 
him to steal their political raiment. But he cannot 
direct the manoeuvres and the oratory that he loves 
against the munificent commercial and industrial sup¬ 
porters of his party. There is nothing for it but to 
attack the landowner, who is not a conspicuous wor¬ 
shipper in the Liberal tabernacle. But the attack is 
not guided by any coherent principle or consistent plan. 
You cannot Harcourt George and you cannot George 
the Harcourt tradition. There is more or less of the 
Single Tax doctrine in the Liberal hotch-potch; more 
or less of the laisser-faire policy; more or less 
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Socialism; a dash of the class war and a flavour of the 
old self-help worship, with floating remnants ot Glad- 
stonian programmes. 

The Unionist plan is based upon the national 
character, and reverts to this country’s ancient ideal of 
combining reasonable Security with reasonable Oppor¬ 
tunity. 

The essence of Tory Social Reform is the study oj 
the real aptitudes of the people . It is precisely here 
that Individualism and Socialism alike fail. Humankv 
is composed neither of men struggling to arrive at 
all costs nor of men ready to sacrifice anything and 
everything to a common end. Nor, to put the matter 
in a more concrete form, does the race consist en¬ 
tirely of individuals ready to gamble their chances on 
the wheel of fortune and to risk all in order to better 
their conditions and position. On the contrary, most 
individuals tread in the accustomed paths, and demand 
of life that it shall give them security and prosperity 
in the state to which it has pleased God to call them. 
.... It is possible to devise a scheme by which nine 
men out of ten can get the security they want and 
the tenth man the opportunity he desires. But this 
can certainly not be attained by the doctrinaires of 
the Individualist or Socialist creeds. It can only be 
attained by a party which is ready to deal with facts 
as it finds them, and to construct its social programme 
not on the air of wordy doctrine, but on the facts of 
life as they are. Security of tenure in all classes of 
life where such tenure is not a national evil: that ts 
the doctrine of Toryism. Opportunity for talent to 
develop its own potentialities, and the resources of 
the nation where such a development is to the advan¬ 
tage of the State : that is the doctrine of Toryism. 
Security to those who need it, opportunity to those 
who desire it, on what better foundation can the Staff 
of the future be built? 

That, also, is the Beaconsfield tradition, as Mr. F. E 
Smith shows. Disraeli could not have his way when 
he would have saved society from the evils which 
have inherited from those who learned in the Man 
Chester School and the philosophical Radical Academy 
Partly he was overborne by his political adversary 
partly he was defeated by that opinionated sect in th<- 
Tory Party—we know their grandchildren to-day-~ 
revere the past, not for what is good, vital, promising* 
well evolved in it, but because it is the past; the peopK 
who want to let ill and well alone, and who foster th< 
fruit and the fungus with equal regard. Picturesque 
figures, worthy human impediments, it is unfortunate 
that they cannot take their place in the par* which 
appeals to them so commandingly. 

We have dealt with Mr. F. E. Smith’s main theme, which 

But 

appears to us to be of paramount importance. 
Unionists who wish to see the case of their party on 
Home Rule, Disestablishment, Tariff Reform, Licensing 
Policy, and the other issues of the day presented ' h 
wisdom and vivacity cannot do better than seek $ a, >- 
faction in the pages under review. 
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The Old Woman 

Bv R. A J. Walling. 

W E were in search of an antiquity'of other sort 
when we encountered an hint goz —"the old 
woman.” Ker-Jean, the farmstead of Raoul Rouffignac, 
is not far from the Chapel of Tears, the goal of our 
pilgrimage. 

We entered his gates amid a barking of his dogs and 
a clattering of his scared poultry. We desperately 
alarmed his children, who had never before seen such 
an apparition at Ker-Jean as English visitors. But 
Raoul received us with the invariable fine and sober 
courtesy of his raoe, and ushered us into his great room. 

It was there we saw an hint goz , seated in the corner 
of the hearth. And when we had looked upon her, we 
forgot our quest of the Chapel of Tears. 

The great room of Ker-Jean occupied all the ground- 
floor space. Forty people would not have crowded it 
Along the dead wall opposite the windows were the 
(hrk oak panels that concealed four sleeping places— 
it* inevitable lits clos of the Breton farmhouse. The 
ceibg was high, with naked rafters stained by the 
swb of two centuries. From the rafters hung the 
stater provender of Raoul's household—cured sides of 
bacon, huge grey sausages—looking as if they had been 
ftsd in leather—bags of meal. The ceiling of Raoul's 
room was an epitome of Breton domestic economy. 
^ floor was of beaten earth, and, in this dry weather, 
covered with half an inch of powdery dust that 
in little clouds about your feet as you stepped, 
^oal and his great son, with minute clay pipes stuck 
a corners of their mouths, found the dust an 
i31CQ ty rather than an annoyance, since they used the 
a spittoon. 

Tbcrc was a deeply recessed window, and in the 
2 * C0V€ thus formed the kitchen table stood, with a 
settle on each side of it Not a chair was in 
r,e place. But on the hearth—a wonderful hearth, 
caching almost to the rafters and six feet deep, were 
w ° three*legge 3 stools. A fire of brushwood and peat 
Mouldered up into thick blue smoke under a crock 
«pon chains. 

^ on one of the three-legged stools beside the 
aock M hint goz. 

^ n ^ n * i oz indescribable. Indescribably old—old 

45 tach-gatherer on the moor. Indescribably itn- 
immovable, inscrutable, recalling now the 
j, ‘ Xe ^y^ery of the desert-world, now some silent 
dominating an Eastern temple, and anon trans- 
^ ^ fan ey to the realm of the Sibylline myth. 

lni was dressed in the costume of a Bretonne 
e *bots, the ample bunch of rusty black skirts, the 


shawl, the sun-bleached coif, tight-fitting and almost 
indistinguishable from her hair, which the years had 
blanched to an equal whiteness. Her gnarled and 
skinny hands were folded on -her lap. Her face was a 
yellow mask, hardly wrinkled, but dry, of the texture of 
parchment, and stretched upon the bones of her skull, 
revealing every feature of its structure. 

Old, old!—old as the rafters above her, she seemed. 
But Sphinx, Buddha, Sibyl—all are ineffective figures 
to convey a picture of an hint goz. 

For Sphinx and Buddha we know only in wood and 
stone, and their sculptors were no more successful than 
other sculptors in endowing them with eyes. The 
Sibyls we know only in books. And an hint goz , the 
shrivelled, impassive, silent, motionless being, sitting on 
the three-legged stool in the great room of Ker-Jean, 
an hint goz had eyes—eyes of a light blue, seeing eyes, 
expressive, mysterious eyes, eyes with a wicked twinkle 
in them, eyes which followed you without moving, com¬ 
prehended you without searching, penetrated you, 
frightened you, remained with you after you had left her, 
will remain with you till the day of your death. 

Think of some mediaeval Pope, possessing the inner¬ 
most secrets of many men’s souls, filled with the wisdom 
of the natural world and wielding the supernal powers, 
an infallible, omnipotent king of visible Christendom: 
such an expression of cynic scorn for human weakness 
he may have worn. Think of some Hecate in repose, 
contemplating the coming night’s work, the infernal 
spirits she will summon to your undoing, the journey 
she will make in the underworld with her familiars, the 
tombstones whereon she will feast When dogs howl in 
the darkness by-and-by, you will see a vision of 
an hint goz abroad, and pull the bedclothes over your 
head. Think of some Witch of Endor beside her 
cauldron, waiting patiently for her spells to brew, and 
you will always recall an hini goz in the hearth-place 
of Ker-Jean beside the crock of Madame Rouffignac, 
her great-grand-daughter. 

The yellow eyelids blinked over the light blue eyes at 
rare intervals, and wiped the peat-smoke from them, 
But there was no olher movement, and an hini goz spoke 
no word. From the moment when we saw her, she 
obsessed us. Monsieur Raoul, the propriitaire of Ker- 
Jean, and his great son, and his wife, and their young 
children, seemed unreal, fantastic, superficial, evanescent. 
They were the passing phantoms of a day. The real, 
the lasting, the eternal was the blue, mocking eye of 
an hini goz. 

Did one turn to speak to the housewife, to accept the 
basin of milk she proffered with such courtesy? He 
felt the eyes of an hini goz piercing his back. Did one 
lean across the table to refuse with a smile the roll of 
pancake offered to him by a chubby young Raoul of 
five? He felt the eyes of an hini goz satirising his 
politeness and curdling his milk of human kindness. 
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d, old woman! A hundred years and twelve, 
Monsieur Raoul said: certainly that, and probably more 
—his great-grandmother. She had lived all her 
years at Ker-Jean. On a few feast days she had gone 
as far afield as Morlaix. But, what would you? 

onsieur must pardon her if she seemed stupid, for she 

knew no French, and, further, she was very deaf, la 
grand mire. 

And one looked with pity at that gros bonhomme Raoul, 
who was so dense as to think this wonderful hini goz 
stupid because she was a hundred and twelve and deaf 
and had lived all her life at Ker-Jean. In that bright 
eye, with its omniscient saturnity, was something that 
could never have been acquired by journeying. It was 

something that could only be got by living and ob¬ 
serving. 

There is an old age in which the fires are burnt out, 
when senility stares dully through the glazed eyes of 
those who have exhausted the forces of life by a 
strenuous curiosity and a restless activity. It is pitiful. 
There is an old age in which the fires remain, for they 
have not consumed themselves, and there the eyes shine 
with an inward glow, illuminated by the cynical wisdom 

of objective experience. That is the old age of an hint 
got. It is terrible. 


REVIEWS 

The Re-union of Christendom 

The Church and Religious Unity . By the Rev. Herbert 
Kelly. (Longmans and Co. 4s. 6d.) 

Appeal for Unity in the Faith . By the Rev. John Phelan. 
(Donohue and Co. Chicago. 4s. net.) 

The Open Sore of Christendom. By the Rev. W. J. 
Sexton. (J. and J. Bennett. 2s. 6d. net.) 

A LTHOUGH some commercial minds may talk of 
the advantages of religious competition, most 
Christian men are agreed that disunion is a serious evil. 
The results of the historic dismemberment of Christen¬ 
dom are obvious. Protestant separations have produced 
constant sub-division, and the production of hundreds of 
sects. In the three books now before us, we have the 
earnest pleadings of spiritual men for the re-union of 
Christendom. But not one of the writers seems to grasp 
the primary cause of religious intolerance To the 
philosopher or the agnostic it appears simply inane that 
men who accept belief in God and Christ should quarrel 
about modes of belief, or details of ritual observance. Mr. 
Kelly alleges that “ the immediate root of our disunion 
lies obviously enough in difference of character or 
temperament.” This seems superficial For such 
diversities have always existed—now, as in the ages 
when the Church was formally united. What factors 
then have produced the extraordinary interest which 
Christians take, not so much in each other’s conduct, as 


in their beliefs? Assurance of salvation coupled with 
assurance of damnation. "I am right and shall be 
saved.” “ You are wrong, you shall be damned.” This 
ancient conception of eternal damnation has for centuries 
enthralled men's minds. Leaving out for the moment 
the political factor of persecution as a defensive measure, 
it led to the hot fires of Mary’s reign, the cold-blooded 
murders of Romanists by .Elizabeth, and the awful tor¬ 
tures of the Inquisition, and of Nuremberg. 


However enlightened we may think we are, 
Christianity is to-day divided into a sort of latent 
agnosticism, a small esoteric camp, on the one hand; 
and, on the other, the great body of those who still hold 
the mediaeval doctrine of assurance. It is true that the 
Christian attitude towards non-Christian and heathen de¬ 
mands at least assurance of salvation. That is necessary 
for the propagation of Christianity and the profession of 
faith. 

Political emancipation came in the nineteenth century, 
and, in theory, at least, the State grants freedom. But 
in religion, there came another turn of the wheeL First 
of all, Churchmen were intolerant of the "Methodist move¬ 
ment, and then, with the rise of Tractarianism, one party 
in the Church cruelly persecuted another. This was 
really due to an insane dread of Romanism—a form of 


mania which still grips, perhaps, three-fourths of the 
English-speaking world. It is not really surprising, 
when we reflect that three hundred years of preaching 
that Roman Catholics were eternally damned was 
bound to get on the nerves of every generation. So the 
spirit of persecution and of intolerance still survives; 
and, we are bound to add, painful though the reflection 
may be to some, that active persecution now is mainly 
directed against Catholics so-called, be they Anglican or 
Roman. These things being so, the prospect of re-union 
seems nebulous enough. And we have thus approached 
the question, because the main idea which actuates Mr. 
Kelly is the hope of reconciliation between Anglicans 
and Protestant Dissenters. 

Mr. Kelly’s method is curious. He is unnecessarily 
apologetic about the failings and shortcomings of the 
Anglican Church. To insist on negative defects maybe 
to throw a sop to sentimentalism and carping criticism, 
but it is scarcely attractive, if the desire be to win men 
over. Statement of positive gain and advantage 
(spiritually), would seem more powerful. Again, with 
the greatest respect for the author’s earnestness of motive 
and purpose, we cannot help feeling, as we read his work, 
that there is too much of himself, his emotions, his feel' 
ings, and his nervous sensitiveness. From one aspect, 
much of his book is almost a spiritual and emotional 
autobiography. In itself that might be well enough. But 
his attitude thus becomes too personal for so groat and 
wide a problem, and has a tendency to defeat his own 
en d. Then he is often far too diffuse and discursive cn 
questions which axe but indirectly germane to the chief 
points. Many long passages are too like sermons i n 
style and matter. Some chapters might do well as ad¬ 
dresses to Clergy only—in Retreat. We regret to sa\ 
that we are doubtful of their effect on the average lay- 
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man, even on the supposition that he possessed the 
patience to read them. 

Sane vital points of difference seem to us to be either 
overlooked or too lightly treated. For example, Mr. 
Kelly thinks that " the distinctive spirit of modern non¬ 
conformity is the spirit or ideal of freedom.” Is it not 
rather a spirit of antagonism to that moral and socio¬ 
logical discipline which is the very heart of the corporate 
life of the Church Catholic ? The social difficulty in 
England is one which doubtless Mr. Kelly cordially dis¬ 
likes. But it exists and cannot be ignored. Another 
peat barrier, long ago pointed out by Bishop Stubbs, of 
Oxford, is this: The average Dissenter seems strangely 
lacking in historical sense, and is quite unable to appre¬ 
ciate the historical position of the Church of England. 
This is obvious to anyone who has read historical works 
witten by non-Conformists. As to definite suggestions 
for re-nnion, Mr. Kelly can hardly be said to offer any¬ 
thing further than the obvious inference that we should 
get to understand each other better, and that then, per¬ 
haps, Dissenters might be persuaded to believe that the 
Church had something to give spiritually and sacrament- 
and that it was worth their while to accept. Now 
this is exactly what is happening in individual cases. But 
rt is never likely to happen in the mass, despite all 
or even earnest resolutions of conferences, 
^hether missionary, or provincial, or diocesan, or even 
^Anglican at Lambeth itself. 

turn from Mr. Kelly’s nervous and apologetic 
to a work of very different stamp. There is some- 
refreshing, however much we disagree, in absolute 
fiction and dogmatism. Of these virile qualities 
t is no lack in Father Phelan’s book. Like Mr. 
r*7' ' s an ea ger enthusiast for religious unity. But 
is an enthusiast of the conquering type, who would 
you into sharing his convictions. Having said this, 
*d be understood that he naturally holds a brief for 
own Church, and that he simply appeals to other 
^ians, particularly in America and in England “ to 
t0 Unity of the Faith.” 

Qt his passionate appeal is somewhat marred by con- 
«sy and slip-shod history. In their attitude towards 
Anglican Church, Romanists, and extreme Pro¬ 
mts take a precisely similar view. Father Phelan 
f k r ^ e join hands. Neither will allow the continuity 
C ^ D Sh&h Church, which is, they allege, a brand-new 
urch established and set up in the sixteenth century. 

fh SCvera ^ su PP ose d founders of this “ new 
: Henry VIII., Cranmer, Parliament, Arch- 
Parker, or Queen Elizabeth. Father Phelan 
a pts the first-named, though with grim humour he 
ers throughout his book to the “ Ecclesia Elizabeth - 
1S wable to see that, while the English nation 
n? Protestant in a political sense, the Anglican 
* k Cholic, and an integral part of the Catholic 
., r a ko omits to mention that the King under- 
** t° <Wend the Catholic Faith, which is the teaching 
Ch , topiaries, canons, and Prayer Book of the 
QT of England, in which the word Protestant does 
0CCUr; ^ugh the Anglican Church certainly pro- 
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tests against the supremacy of the Bishop of Rome, and 
some points of novel Roman doctrine. 

The importance of a work like this is, first, in its 
avowal of the uncompromising attitude of the Roman 
Church, and, secondly, in its witness to the fact that his¬ 
torians of the old school, Protestant writers generally, 
and many modern newspapers, defeat their own purpose 
and merely help Roman controversialists, when they 
deny the continuity of the Anglican Church as an in¬ 
tegral part of the Church Catholic 

Mr. Sexton’s book is an excellent account of the 
growth of divisions and the multiplication of Separatist 
sects, chiefly since the Reformation Period. A very 
significant list of over four hundred Protestant sects or 
denominations is given—an instructive commentary in 
itself on what is paradoxically called undenomi- 
nationalism. There is an interesting discussion of what 
is called the Lambeth Conference Q?*adrilateral y or, the 
four essentials of Unity. They are Holy Scripture, the 
Catholic Creeds, the two Sacraments, and the historic 
Episcopate. The chief merit of Mr. Sexton’s book lies 
in its careful presentation of historical facts relative to 
separation and division, down to our own time, including 
an account of such overtures towards union as have re¬ 
cently been made. It is an excellent guide to the whole 
question. 

Generally speaking, all these writers consider that 
there is a movement in Christendom towards unity. But 
their outlook is confined mainly to the English-speaking 
world. Nothing, for example, is said of Germany and 
Scandinavia. Very little of the Eastern Church. But 
taking their own ground simply, the question resolves 
itself into this: — 

The Roman Catholic Church will not give up the 
supremacy of the Pope and the Seven Sacraments. The 
Anglican Church will not accept infallibility, nor give up 
the historic Episcopate and Two Sacraments. Protestant 
Dissenters will not accept either Pope, Bishops, or Sacra¬ 
ments in the Catholic sense. Here is an ivtpcissc which 
no amount of general proposals is likely to overcome 
There must be surrender. And the only likely surrender 
is that of individuals. Absorption seems to us the only 
solution; but we decline to offer any opinion as to its 
direction. One point all these writers have entirely 
overlooked. It is this. In the early centuries, when the 
Church is supposed by some to have been united, divi¬ 
sions were numerous. Lecky has pointed out that St. 

Augustine reckoned eighty-eight sects as existing in his 
time. 

And he adds that “ these sects into which Christianity 
speedily divided, hated one another with an intensity that 
extorted the wonder of Julian, and the ridicule of the 
Pagans of Alexandria. And the fierce riots and perse¬ 
cutions that hatred produced, appear in every page of 
ecclesiastical history.” 

In face of the facts of the history of Christendom 
ancient and modern, it is difficult, we fear, to feel 
optimistic about prospects of re-unioa 

P- A. M. S. 
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Forster and Dickens 

John Forster and His Friendships. By Richard Renton. 

With Portraits. (Chapman and Hall. ios. 6d. net.) 

Mr. Renton has performed a difficult task well, with 
marked sympathy, and a quiet enthusiasm and reverence 
for his subject that will please all Dickensians. He 
writes: “ Forster’s mission seems to have largely been, 
to be of use to his friends, whenever and wherever their 
individual interests appeared to demand it.’* Forster 
was domineering and argumentative, a despot in his own 
home; but, in spite of certain aggressive mannerisms, 
there was something about him that compelled friend¬ 
ship. If there is any truth in the old adage, “ A man 
is known by the company he keeps,” then Forster, who 
had a genius for keeping the very best company, must 
be a man of considerable character. He included among 
his friends Dickens, Lamb, Ainsworth, Carlyle, Brown¬ 
ing, Macready, and Bulwer Lytton. Though Mr. Ren¬ 
ton has done his best for Forster in these sympathetic 
pages, the fact remains that this Northumbrian giant 
has been, and always will be, overshadowed by his 
illustrious friendships, and especially by his friend 
Dickens. 

Boswell’s “ Life of Johnson M is the greatest biography 
in the language. The Doctor and his biographer are 
almost interchangeable terms. We cannot think of 
one without the other. We do not remember Johnson 
by his “Rasselas,” “Lives of the Poets,” or by his 
Dictionary and Rambler. Boswell, by his intimate 
portrait of his master, has made the Doctor live for all 
time. But this is scarcely the case with Dickens and 
Forster. Dickens would have been a household word 
without his friend’s biography. Forster’s “Life of 
Dickens ” by no means satisfies the average Dickensian. 
The ideal life of this most humanitarian of writers re¬ 
mains to be written, and in all probability it will never 
be penned. Forster was a journalist rather than a man 
of letters, and his happy pastime of making innumerable 
distinguished friendships may in some measure have 
accounted for his failure to present one, that of the 
author of “ David Copperfield,” with anything like 
satisfying completeness. Forster’s strong and dominat¬ 
ing character was not of the kind to take a sufficiently 
subordinate place, and too often in his “ Life of Dickens” 
he presents the picture of his master by painting in his 
own characteristics. But though the “ Life ” has its de¬ 
fects, the memory of Forster will ever be associated with 
this work, greater in its subject rather than in its treat¬ 
ment. 

Those were joyous days when Dickens, Forster, and 
Harrison Ainsworth rode together to Hampstead Heath 
on pleasure bent and in a true convivial spirit. The trio 
enjoyed frequent dinings and festivities together, and, 
as Dickens has immortalised food and drink, we have 
good reason to believe that these genial companions 
did full justice to the meals provided for them. What 
a delightful dinner that must have been in celebration 
of the completion of “ Pickwick,” “ when the piece de 
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resistance was a glittering temple of confectionery, be¬ 
neath the canopy of which stood a little figure of Mr. 
Pickwick, gaiters and all complete.” Scarcely less 
memorable was the occasion when Dickens and his 
friends met William and David Grant, benevolent Man¬ 
chester merchants, who were the originals of the lovable 
Cheeryble Brothers. 

Of the visit to Cornwall, when Maclise and Stanfield 
took the place of Ainsworth, Dickens writes *. “ Seriously, 

I do believe there never was such a trip; while, as for 
Mac and Stanfield, they made such sketches, those two 
men, in the most romantic of our halting-places, that you 
would have sworn we had the Spirit of Beauty with us, 
as well as the Spirit of Fun.” We should like to have 
seen Forster on the Logan Stone, or standing on the 
very summit of the Castle of St. Michael’s. These 
scenes must have been highly diverting, but not so 
whimsical as the thought of the creator of Sam Weller, 
Mrs. Gamp, Mr. Winkle, and the Fat Boy thinking about 
King Arthur as he stood upon Tintagel! Mr. Renton 
informs us that Dickens took this trip because he desired 
to depict the opening of " Martin Chuzzlewit ” in a 
Cornish setting, “ instead of the Wiltshire village of the 
published story.” Dickens and Cornwall (with the ex¬ 
ception of “ Barry Cornwall ”), are incompatible. 

When Forster married Henry Colburn’s widow, 
Dickens writes to a member of his family: “ I have the 
most prodigious, overwhelming, crushing, astounding, 
blinding, deafening, pulverising, scarifying secret, of 
which Forster is the hero, imaginable by the whole 
efforts of the whole British population. It is a thing of 
the kind that, after I knew it (from himself) this morning, 

I lay down flat, as if an engine and tender had fallen 
upon me.” 

Frith refused to paint Dickens’s portrait because be 
very strongly objected to the author’s moustache; but, 
as Dickens would not consent to shave it off, the artist 
withdrew his objection and the portrait was completed. 
Dickens writes: “ If any friends don’t like my looks, I 
am not at all anxious for them to waste their time in 
studying them; and as to Frith, he would surely prefer 
to save himself the trouble of painting featuies which 
are so difficult as a mouth and chin. Besides, I h ave 
been told by some of my friends that they highly 
approve of the change, because they now set less of 

• 

This excellent volume concludes with an interesting 
account of the Forster bequest to the nation. Mr. R en * 
ton laments, and with very good reason, that few are 
aware of the Forster Collection to be seen in the Vk* 
toria and Albert Museum at South Kensington. ^ 
have often noticed,” he writes, “ for days together, and 
when working in the Forster Library, nothing but * 
waste of unoccupied desks.” And yet in that room are 
literary and artistic treasures that should make the boo 
man’s heart rejoice. He will find Brownings manuscript 
of “ Paracelsus ” and “ Christmas Eve and Easter Da), 
first editions of Defoe’s “ Robinson Crusoe ” and Shake¬ 
speare’s “ Richard III,** and a copy of “Gulliver” contain¬ 
ing " several interesting passages, mostly in the voyage 
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to Laputa, which have never yet been given to the 
world.” Dickensians will discover the correspondence 
of their master, and fifteen manuscripts of his novels, 
from “Oliver Twist ” to “ Edwin Drood.” 


British Lighthouses 

British Lighthouses : Their History and Romance. By J. 
Saxby Wryde. Illustrated. (T. Fisher Unwin. 
1 os. 6d. net.) 

ONLY the storm-tossed traveller, homeward bound after 
many years’ exile, can fully appreciate what it means 
when he sees the flash of the Eddystone light and knows 
that at last he is nearing England, home, and beauty. 
A book carefully compiled, giving an account of our 
lighthouses and sea marks, furnishes very interesting 
reading, and traces the gradual growth of the warning 
signal from the wood fire in a cresset to the electric arc 
of millions of candle power. 

The first regularly maintained lighthouse appears to 
have been at Sigeum, now Cape Incihisari, in the Troad, 
of which the Greek poet Lesches makes mention, 660 B.C. 

far as England is concerned, the revival of the ship¬ 
ping industry under the fostering care of Henry VII 
naturally resulted in beacon-lights becoming necessary. 
Tne Corporation of the Trinity House of Deptford 
strand—pilots chiefly—was granted a charter by 
Henn VIII, and the rise of the fortunes of this admir- 
*o!e Society is given at length. Our old friend Pepys 
“as once Master of the Trinity House, and we read in 
i :> Diary'—that wonderful notebook of the period—that 
'n June 4, 1662, he was at Trinity House— 

where we treated, very dearly I believe, the officers 
of the Ordnance and had much and good music. 

The grant of patents for lighthouses by Charles to 
:ne Bds caused very large sums to be paid when the 
TrLLl <y House finally acquired the lights. These patents 
Glided a right to levy dues, and in some cases hun- 
•- r ccs of thousands of pounds had to be paid for redemp- 
of the rights. 

Tiie work of the Trinity House of to-day is set forth 
^ ) a ^y praised. Lighthouses all round the coasts of 
n S^d and Scotland are noticed in an imaginary 

* !^ e - an d the building of many of them is described. 

rgntships and buoys, all forming part of the great pro- 
service, with their distinctive lights and sounds, 
>rT! i the subjects of other chapters, followed by one on 

• u *ccks and wreckers, and another on lifeboats. It 

I Us that the lifeboat service of a country should 

P&rt of the lighthouse scheme, and should not be 
P^nr upon a voluntary organisation and the con- 

^■ons of the charitable.' 

Board of Trade maintain rocket life-saving 
s a * dangerous places, manned by the Coast- 
If ^thouses, beacons, hfe-saving apparatus 
appear to us to be all so interwoven, all 
parts of one great service for the guidance and 
a/** 1011 of our shipping, that wc cannot understand 
Kfcon of the necessity of three or mo: 


tions. Of course, these remarks are in no sense a dis¬ 
paragement of the voluntary and good work done by 
the Lifeboat Institution. 

Valuable appendices make the volume a complete 
history of the subject, and the photographs and repro¬ 
ductions of old pictures are excellent; but the charts of 
the coasts are very badly done and unworthy of the 
book. 

France, it appears, possesses one light for every 5.$ 
miles of coastline, and the United Kingdom one for every 
16.4 miles. Our Royal Commissioners are, however, 
quite satisfied that the lighting of tlie coasts of these 
islands is as good if not better than that of any other 
country. The grant to the Elder Brethren of the Trinity 
House of the title of Captain, gazetted on Christmas 
Eve last, brings the book quite up to date. 
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Greece of the Twentieth Century 

Greece of the Twentieth Century. By Percy F. Martin, 
F.R.G.S. With a Preface by Professor Andre 
Andreades. Illustrated. (T. Fisher Unwin. 15s. 
net.) 

The Greece described in these pages is not the Greece 
beloved of Keats. Mr. Martin, apart from an account 
of a certain glorious Greek night when he could almost 
fancy that he heard the voice of Apollo and saw the 
Muses, is concerned with statistics, and not with the 
poetry of a country’s gods and heroes. In the volume 
before us he deals with every phase of present-day life 
in the Hellenic Kingdom, and especially from an 
economic and financial standpoint. It is the most com¬ 
prehensive book of its kind, and is encyclopaedic in its 
information. It is worth while observing on the autho¬ 
rity of Professor Andre Andreades, Professor of Public 
Finance and of Statistics at the University of Athens, 
that the author has not been content to present the 
figures and observations of others. He has collected his 
material at first-hand, and been at pains to consult the 
heads of each department in the country he is writing 
about. His work is essentially up-to-date, and he even 
records the final orders passed in naval construction by 
the new Minister of Marine as recently as July, 1912. 
The volume went to press while Greece was engaged 
with her old enemy Turkey, so that apart from an 
“ afterword ” Greece’s latest war and its result are not 
of necessity dealt with. 

It has too often been stated that Greece is a backward 
nation, that she does not show the progress of such 
countries as Italy, Austria, and Roumania. We are apt 
to forget that these three countries have not “ suffered 
one tithe of the exactions, the persecutions, or the de¬ 
struction which were the unhappy lot of Greece at the 
hands of the barbarous Turk.’* Remembering that the 
Mussulman laid waste the country, having destroyed 
every vestige of cultivation and vegetation, and remem¬ 
bering, too, that that same malicious hand had scarcely 
left one house intact, the wonder is, as Mr. Martin ob¬ 
serves, “ that this small but yet vigorous State should 
have made any industrial progress at all.” Greece has had 
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to build and to cultivate anew, and she has performed 
her self-sacrificing feat of restoration without assistance 
from a foreign Power. Mr. Martin writes: “ History 
contains few greater object-lessons, nor any more 
pathetic in intensity of purpose, than this persecuted but 
indomitable nation of heroic tradition, shattered and 
dispersed as it was after several decades of desperate 
sfruggks for freedom, combining with one mind and with 
one will to rebuild its ruined habitations, and to restore 
to the fatherland some semblance of its former greatness. 
All honour to those who yielded up their lives, to those 
others who devoted their fortunes gained by honest toil 
in foreign lands, to those who remitted to the country of 
their birth every cent which could be spared from their 
hard-earned wages in distant lands. If the Greeks had 
done nothing but this to show their patriotism, they 
would have earned a large share of the world’s esteem/' 

Mr. Martin is optimistic in regard to the future of 
Greece, but it is very far from being a blind, unreason¬ 
ing optimism. None could have studied her financial 
status more carefully, or more thoroughly investigated 
her resources. He sees unmistakable advance in every 
direction, and writes: “ My firm conviction, arrived at 
after very careful and systematic study of the country's 
conditions, and of the temperament of the people, is that 
just as Greece enjoyed a glorious progress in the past, 
and is going through a slow but encouraging evolution 
in the present, so will she realise her reasonable aspira¬ 
tions in the future. Checks, reverses she may be yet 
called upon to meet, and doubtless some disappointments 
in the years to come, yet none among them probably in 
any way comparable to what have been experienced 
and overcome in times gone by." Mr. Martin is not in 
favour of carrying Hellenism into new lands. He 
writes: “ I look to the great concentration of the people 
within the limits of their own country.” In order to 
make this concentration possible, the author thinks it 
advisable for Greeks to return from the United States 
“ to their own fair lands, where their labour is necessary 
in order to bring to full fruition the bountiful produce 
which Nature offers in return for the most modest at¬ 
tempt to cultivate the soil.” 

It is only possible to denote a few of the subjects 
dealt with in this exhaustive work. After describing 
the physical features of the country, Mr. Martin devotes 
separate chapters to the Royal Family, Cabinet, Govern¬ 
ment departments, diplomatic corps, army, navy, finance, 
education, shipping, etc. Two chapters are devoted to 
Athens, while three are written concerning agriculture 
and railways respectively. The volume is dedicated 
“ To His Majesty George, King of the Hellenes, under 
whose wise, prudent, and beneficial reign, of nearly fifty 
years, Greece has grown to unity, independence, and 
prosperity." Perhaps it is too much to expect the aver¬ 
age reader to transfer his love of classic Greece to the 
Greece of to-day, but, nevertheless, this excellent volume 
will do much to impait information concerning the 
Hellenic Kingdom of the twentieth century even to those 
who are most prone to linger round Olympus, and to love 
her gods rather than the latest statistics. 
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A Masterpiece of South American 

History 

Latin America : Its Rise and Progress. By F. Garcia 
Calderon. With a Preface by Raymond Poincare. 
Translated by Bernard Miall. Illustrated. (T. 

Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.) 

In a brilliant preface to a very notable work, M. 
Poincar6, the new President of France, asserts that this 
book should be read and digested by everyone interested 
in the future of the Latin genius. A first glance at the 
volume will convince the reader of this, and a deeper 
poring into its pages will reveal a work which is monu¬ 
mental in its scope, and distinguished to an altogether 
unusual extent, for it gives evidence of profound study 
and clear insight into the affairs of the great southern 
continent which is now taking its place in the van of 
progress. 

Seftor Garcia Calderon, a Peruvian, has proved him¬ 
self by this work an historian whose name is destined to 
live. Although himself a son of the land which was once 
the senior of the South American Spanish viceroyalties, 
he has not allowed his nationality t© interfere in the 
least with a frank expression of his views. Indeed, lie 
surveys his own country, and South America in genera!, 
with a keen and analytic detachment scarcely to be ex¬ 
pected from one, however deep his studies, so directly 
concerned. M. Poincar6, in his preface, justly says that 
“ from beginning to end of this book we hear the rallying 
cry of the Latin Republics." Certainly, it never seems 
to have sounded so clearly; yet the form in which it is 
couched is altogether deliberate and reasonable, cultured, 
moreover, to a degree which is extraordinarily welcome 
in these days. The author has a wealth of drama at his 
hands; he shirks nothing, but handles every fetf urt 
with an admirable restraint and power. Here, for in¬ 
stance, are a few sentences taken at hazard, which NV11 
emphasise his methods: — 

It is hardly possible to determine the historical 
moment at which these republics passed from the mn 
tary to the industrial system. The twilight of t * 
caudUlos was a long one. Even in the Argentine, 
where the economic life is magnificent and comple** 
their influence persists. In Peru, Bolivia, and Bfa» 
there exists a latent militarism which might quic , v 
destroy the work of the civil presidents. For ten 
years in Peru and Uruguay and Bolivia governflieo 
has followed government without revolut^P*^ 
violence, but can we say that the anarchy of fifty yea 
has disappeared for ever? The political or eM 
slowly becoming assured, and the relation bet 
wealth and the increase of immigration and of f** 
is obvious. Even in the industrial field evolution 
the w r ork of a few caudillos who have been P aCJ 
cators : General Pando in Bolivia, General Roca m 
Argentine, Pierola in Peru, and Battley Ordo & 
Uruguay, not to speak of the greatest of all ror 
Diaz. 


But it is not fair to quote such chance fragments f >oD 
such a work as this. As we have said, it is one that ca 
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scarcely fail to endure, for Sefior Calderon has brought 
to bear not only his profound understanding of the 
Southern Continent, but his knowledge of European 
philosophy and philosophers, which in itself attains a 
range that is quite exceptional. 

Senor Calderon is a staunch South American ; he deals 
undauntedly with the racial problems, and points out 
the penis—German, North American, and Japanese—of 
which he foresees the possibility. He delves deeply 
into the literature of the continent, and has an absorbing 
chapter on its future. 

The work originally appeared in French; its transla¬ 
tion has been ably effected, as these closing lines of the 
volume will show: — 

If in a Europe dominated by Slavs and Germans the 
peoples of the Mediterranean were forced to withdraw 
in painful exodus towards the blue sea peopled by the 
Greek islands and symbols as old as the world, it is 
probable that the ancient myth would be realised 
anew, and that the torch which bears the ideal of 
Latin civilisation would pass from Paris to Buenos- 
Ayres or Rio de Janeiro, as it passed from Rome to 
Paris in the modern epoch, or from Greece to Rome in 
the classic period. America to-day, desert and divided, 
would save the culture of France and Italy, the 
heritage of the Revolution and the Renaissance, and 
would thus have justified to the utmost the fortunate 
audacity of Christopher Columbus. 

Here, if you like, is the rallying-cry of Latin America. 
Students of this continent are to be congratulated on the 
opportunity of perusing a volume such as this. 


Lord Burghersh and Foreign Politics 

hnespondence of Lord Burghersh, 1800-1840. Edited by 
His Granddaughter, Rachel Weigall. Illustrated. 
(John Murray. 12s. net.) 

ft cannot be said that these deeply interesting letters 
to us anything of importance that was not 
thoroughly well known to students of the period long 
S°* but, on the other hand, while specialists will be glad 
to have them as throwing additional light on a number 
events of more or less gravity, and as indicating the 
feelings prevalent in Governmental circles during the 
thirty years they cover, less well-informed readers will 
welcome them as a reminder of or an introduction to the 
of a crisis in European history, whose results have 
1 001 yet disappeared. Nor will it be unwelcome to many 
. to he reminded how the only son of his father, heir to an 
: *ocient peerage, devoted himself from youth to the ser- 
1 ^ of his country, first as a soldier, and later as a 
\ thplomatic agent, and, in due course, ambassador—ser- 
I *** willingly rendered, and not always ungrudgingly 
1 ^dmowledged. 

I The editor’s part in this volume has been compara- 
I tody snail, but small as it is, it is essential to a proper 
l 'todentaiKling 0 f the value of the letters. It consists ot 
I »short historical introduction toeach chapter and notes 
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identifying the persons mentioned in the letters. Accord¬ 
ing to the custom of the times Lord Burghersh’s com¬ 
mission as an ensign had been antedated some months 
before its signature, when the inquiry into the irregulari¬ 
ties attending the grant of commissions under the Duke 
of York resulted in a stricter enforcement of the periods 
of service necessary to qualify for promotion. Lord 
Burghersh, though entirely unconnected with the 
scandals, lost his commission as Lieut-Colonel, and was 
reduced to the rank of Captain, in which he served 
during the Peninsula War, thus being cut off from the 
opportunity of command for which his previous studies 
had so well fitted him. In 1813 he was appointed British 
Commissioner at the headquarters of the Austrian Army, 
and next year followed the allied armies under 
Schwartzenberg and Bliicher in their invasion of France 
(his letters from the army were published in 1822). In 
the latter part of 1814 he was appointed Minister at 
Florence, and his correspondence is peculiarly interesting 
just then, as the British Commissioner at Elba, where 
Napoleon was interned, was under orders to report to 
him. A matter of still greater importance in its ultimate 
results was the fate of Murat, at that time King of 
Naples. At the Congress of Vienna, Austria supported 
Murat, while England declined to recognise him. Though 
no actual hostilities took place, Murat’s threatened in¬ 
vasion of the Papal States kept Italy in a turmoil, and 
facilitated the intrigues of Napoleon. The letters give 
us a lively picture of the state of mind in which the 
news of Napoleon’s escape was received, and of the 
confusion which followed the campaign of Waterloo. 
But it is on Italian politics that the chief interest of the 
letters depends—the fall of Murat, the growth of the 
secret societies, and the Carbonari which followed, the 
Constitutions of Ferdinand, and the intervention of 
Austria, which laid the first real foundations of the de¬ 
mand for Italian unity. All these are recounted in the 
letters and underlined by the editor. 


The question of Italian unity has been solved for 
nearly half a century, and we are still watching eagerly 
the gradual unravelling of another problem in which 
Lord Burghersh took his part—the eternal Eastern 
Question. It is pleasant to think that the enmity and 
jealousy between France and this country, which con- 
tributed so much to the entanglement of this question, 
has now died down, and that England can be at Suez 
without arousing the susceptibilities of our neighbour. 


The old feeling—half-fear, half-hatred—with which 
the English mingled their admiration of France has died 
out, and we have come to recognise their better qualities, 
as we have always recognised the " force and vitality in 
the country w which Wellington feared to arouse again 
in favour of revolution. Of the many side-lights on the 
life and manners of the time we need not speak, nor 
of the care which editor and publisher have expended 
in making this handsome volume worthy of its subject: 
we can only promise its reader a pleasant hour or two 
in glancing through it, and an adequate reward for its 

study. 
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Shorter Reviews 


The Russian BaUet. By Ellen Terry. With Drawings 
by Pamela Coleman Smith. (Sidgwick and Jackson. 

3s. 6 d. net.) 

T HIS is a beautiful little volume for a drawing-room 
table. Miss Pamela Smith’s drawings are distinctly 
of the impressionist’s style, which probably is the only 
method of depicting Russian dancing. The letterpress, 
which bears the signature of Miss Ellen Terry, is beauti¬ 
fully and artistically written. We do not agree with 
every word of it, especially where the authoress suggests 
that the Greek chorus probably indulged in rhythmic 
motions similar to those which the Russian dancers of 
to-day display. We cannot imagine Miss Pamela 
Smith’s sketches as depicting any phase in the “ Hecuba” 
of Euripides or the 44 Prometheus” of jtschylus. Opinion 
we think, is divided as to the real meaning of the 
Russian ballet, but, although we may not endorse to 
the full Miss Ellen Terry’s ecstatic view, we think 
that the Russian dancers have afforded real delight to 
a certain proportion of English theatre-goers. It is 
obvious that Miss Ellen Terry’s special idol is Nijinsky, 
for whom she has hardly sufficient vocabulary to praise. 
We strongly advise that everyone who is interested in 
the saltatory art should certainly purchase this volume, 
and we should like, in conclusion, to express our delight 
that Miss Ellen Terry has produced such excellent prose, 
which is indicative of her mental vigour at the present 

time. 


Modern Science and Anarchism. By P. Kropotkin. (The 
Freedom Press, is. 6d. net.) 

This is a commemorative edition of the defence of 
Anarchism by its most capable apologist. It was issued 
last December by the 41 Freedom Group,” in celebration 
of the seventieth birthday of its author. To those who 
wish to know what kind of acceptable ethical and philo¬ 
sophical scheme a reasonable man can discern, or 
imagine he discerns, as the basis of the creed which 
has inspired the most perverted ruffianism of our day, 
the handbook of I io pages will prove very interesting. 
Apparently Anarchism is the outcome of the anti-social 
temperament allied with unlimited cocksureness and 
intelligence unconscious of its limitations. “ Anarchism 
does not derive its origin from any scientific researches 
or from any system of philosophy,” we are told on 
page i. Yet the whole book is an appeal to an inter¬ 
pretation of science in support of the system of philo¬ 
sophy on which Anarchism is based. It is represented 
as the last result of the exhaustive criticism of existing 
institutions. Socialism embodies this criticism in arrested 
development, but Anarchism 44 lifted its sacrilegious arm, 
not only against Capitalism, but also against our pillars 
of Capitalism—Law, Authority, and the State.” 

It appears that the cultured Anarchist has a patronis¬ 
ing respect for certain moral precepts which his less 


• • „ rnmrades regard as irksome and superfluous. 

Ss, generally recognised in the 

the comrades who care for none of these .“Jf ” 
justified by a later passage which expounds the 

tinctive Anarchist creed: 

No ruling authorities, then. No 
man by man; no crystallisation and -mmob lity, bu 
continual evolution—such as we see in Nature. Free 
play for the individual, for the fuU development of ha 
individual gifts, for his individualisation. In 
words, no actions are imposed upon the • nd ^ ,d “ 1 g 
a fear of punishment; none is required from him by 
society but those which receive his free acceptance, i 
a society of equals this would be quite sufficient for P - 
venting those unsociable actions that might be harmful 
to other individuals and to society itself, and or 
favouring the steady moral growth of society. 

The naive pronouncement in the concluding sentence 
is supposed to be sanctioned by the intelligent study 
of biological evolution. But, generally, the learning of 
the past, near and remote, is only fit for the lumber- 
room of the founders of the future 44 free commune. 
In a glossary attached to Prince Kropotkin s volume, 
Haeckel and Hegel fare alike; they are condemned 
and dismissed in two short paragraphs. 
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Composers in Love and Marriage . By J. Cuthbert Hadden. 
Illustrated. (John Long. 12s. 6d. net.) 

ONE of the penalties imposed upon genius is the in¬ 
fliction of a public post-mortem inquiry into affairs 
regarded in the case of ordinary folk as private and 
inviolable. The love-affairs of composers are a nen 
field for the activities of literary 44 investigators.' Mr. 
Hadden is at great pains to dissociate himself from 
the Grub Street fraternity in this respect. But the 
latter are to be known by their works, not their pro¬ 
fessions, and, if Mr. Hadden voluntarily chooses to 
disclose to us the secrets of great men’s hearts, by no 
manner of means can he escape the charge of that 
44 impertinent curiosity ” which he so strongly deprecates. 

Our desire to know the details concerning such affmr> 
is impertinent curiosity, and nothing less, and it i* -die 
and preposterous to attempt to dissemble that fact. No 
a man of us who can read but gloats over anything in 
the nature of “ scandal ” in the lives of great men. 
Superhuman as the genius may be, in some one respect 
he is almost invariably endowed with a more than or 1 
nary weakness in affaires du cceur. If at times . 
conduct of great men is eccentric, it does not require 

the lucubrations of a Lombroso or a Max ^ ort ^ a !l^ 
demonstrate the proposition that genius is near a »e 
to madness. The wonder is that their respecta 1 y 
remains such as it is in the face of the many and g* ea 
temptations to which it is customarily exposed. 

Mr. Hadden, in our opinion, goes a great way ^ 
far when he says: 44 The plain truth is that a P* 
was utterly unstable as regards women. 
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fact that Wagner was ever foolish enough to take Minna 
Planer to wife is insufficient to justify a charge of “unfair 
treatment” of her when the union became intolerable. 
Personally we are filled with an immense pity for the 
mental sufferings of such men as Wagner, Chopin, 
Beethoven, and Haydn, caused by their failure to win 
the affections of a congenial mate. Alas, what glories 
might not have befallen had their yearnings been more 
richly blest! Mr. Hadden has given us an interesting 
volume of sketches, marred only by a frequent collo¬ 
quialism of style. 


Disraeli . By the Earl of Cromer. (Macmillan and Co. 
is. net.) 

This little volume is the reproduction of articles which 
originally appeared in the Spectator , criticising Mr. 
Monypenny’s biographical volumes. Lord Cromer is 
not a fnendly critic to Disraeli, and we rather regret 
that a great pro-consul has thought it necessary to be¬ 
little a man who did much as a statesman for his country. 
We are all aware at this time of day of the imperfections 
which belonged to the Tory statesman—his rancour 
towards Peel and the distrust and disdain in which he 
was held by the aristocracy in his early days, well typified 
by the remark of Stanley to Peel “ that, if that scoundrel 
were taken into the Cabinet, he would not remain him- 
stf* And the late Lord Salisbury, as Lord Robert 
was believed to have expressed himself on the 
aa* lines in language which the Saturday Review is 
iQcapable of producing at the present day. The fact 
&t Disraeli begged for office from Peel is well estab- 
bshed, and the venom with which he pursued the 
Minister who refused his prayer is well known. But 
Disraeli is not alone in conduct of that kind, and we 
on only feel grateful that Lord Cromer has always been 
accorded with cheerfulness and gratitude any office for 
he appeared to be suited. Lord Cromer dwells 
* peat deal upon Disraeli’s foreign origin, but are we 
^te sure that the Barings were rooted in England 
kfore the Norman Conquest ? 


^ ^trtebrate Fauna of the Malay Peninsula : Reptilia and 
Batrachia. By G. A. Boulenger, D.Sc., F.R.S. 
(Tavlor and Francis.) 

The Government of the Federated Malay States are 
Mowing the excellent example of the Government of 
in bringing out a comprehensive account of the 
ounsula fauna in a convenient and readily accessible 
onn. The area dealt with ranges from the British 
ian border southwards to Singapore, including many 
*J a cent islands. Some portions of this tract are com- 
Pktdy known, but certain States, hitherto unexplored, 
*** expected to yield interesting novelties. This volume 
c rc phfes and batrachians of the country is a first 
Government's undertaking. Dr. 
wenger$ authorship is a guarantee of its scientific 
a . ^ editor of this series is Mr. H. C. Robinson, 

1 V s ^ ircrtor of Museums in the Malay States, has 
st opportunities of local observation. 
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A scientific book about snakes and frogs, and the 
like, is not calculated to attract the general reader, who 
will, however, find many points of interest in the notes. 
For instance, numerous people lose their lives in the 
Peninsula by being seized and carried off by crocodiles; 
these creatures, measuring sometimes 24 feet, travel over¬ 
land considerable distances to occupy ponds or deserted 
mining holes, so that bathing is not safe therein. In 
this region several of the vipers are among the most 
dangerous poisonous snakes. How many know that the 
eggs and early development of frogs and toads are 
essentially similar to those of fishes, and quite unlike 
those of reptiles? An instance is recorded of a frog 
swallowing a snake; the common practice is, we believe, 
“the other way about.” Students of natural history, 
as well as scientists, can find diversion in the many 
incidents and anecdotes recorded, though the technical 
descriptions of the specimens are hardly light reading. 
The editor formulates certain problems on which further 
information is required: this is a useful guidance to 
investigators. Though results may not be imme Lately 
forthcoming, this series may be welcomed as a contribu¬ 
tion to scientific knowledge which may any day prove 
to be practically important and useful. 


Fiction 


The Granite Cross . By Mrs. Fred Reynolds. (Chap¬ 
man and Hall. 6s.) 

I T is a pleasure to read this charming novel of Cornish 
life, if only to note the improvement in style and 
strength of composition which the author shows as she 
goes on. More than eighteen months ago we com¬ 
mented upon a previous work of hers, “ The Horseshoe,” 
and complained, while praising the story, of bad para¬ 
graphing and of a heavy attempt at ease which occasion¬ 
ally spoiled everything. In “ The Granite Cross ” these 
faults have entirely disappeared, and the plot unfolds 
in a manner which wins our warm admiration. Poor 
Mathew Treen, the fisherman with impulses to art which 
lead him to try his hand in London, and which also bring 
him into contact with Judith Marston, the London visitor 
who passes the sunny hours by flirting with him, is a 
pathetic figure, and the reader sees that nothing but 
sorrow can come from the transplanting of so wild a 
flower to the confinement of the city. Judith, who for a 
time is so taken with this handsome fisherman that she 
actually becomes engaged to him—the only really im¬ 
probable event in the book—sees her mistake; but we 
will not disclose here the incidents which lead to the 
scene. Not much happiness seems left for Mathew on 
his return to his native village; he is neither fisherman 
nor artist, but a kind of miserable hybrid. His hom* 
life, his parents, his mates, are finely drawn, and th^ 
spell of the sea is over all. We congratulate the author 
on “ The Granite Cross,” and hope that in her next 
book, by discovering how much the judicious use of 
the semi-colon may improve a halting passage, she may 
give us still more reason to express pleasure. 
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Daphne in Paris . (Andrew Melrose. 6s.) 

Daphne, having fallen in love with a young man of 
engaging manners, but of limited prospects, is packed 
off to Paris by her mother, under the chaperonage of a 
cousin who is not very much older and—if the truth 
must be told—not very much less romantically minded 
than Daphne’s self. The reason for this involuntary 
pilgrimage is thaf "there is a chinless duke in the case, 
and dukes are not caught every day. So to Paris 
Daphne goes, where she contrives to have a tolerably 
good time. In the meanwhile the fair cousin is absorbed 
in affairs of her own, and, this being so, is scarcely able 
to give the necessary time and attention to the chaperon¬ 
ing of Daphne. There are a few minor complications, 
but they are not of the kind to give the sympathetic 
reader a moment’s uneasiness. 

In books of this sort it is the expected that always 
happens. When a girl of Daphne’s peculiar tempera¬ 
ment is confronted with the problem of accepting either 
a chinless duke, whom she does not love, or a handsome 
young man with £800 a year, whom she doed, ihere is 
nothing for it—is there?—but to reject the duke and 
marry the lover. Well, that is what Daphne does. The 
author lets Daphne fell her own story for the greater 
part of the narrative, and very well she tells it, talking 
about most things in a charmingly inconsequential 
fashion, and splitting her infinitives as only a woman 
can. But we could have borne with a little less descrip¬ 
tion. In this matter, indeed, we find Daphne a thought 
tedious. Most of us, in these days of cheap excursions, 
have been to Paris, and those who have not might 
possibly prefer to take their information from the guide¬ 
books. 


The Terrible Choice . By Stephen Foreman. (John Long. 

6s.) 

MR. FOREMAN writes a book of which one does not wish 
to miss a word. The descriptive parts which in so 
many stories bore the reader, or cause him to start a 
passage again to find what it is all about, do not exist in 
“The Terrible Choice." And in addition to this, Mr. 
Foreman has in the case of Julius Stannard particularly, 
and in one or two others in a lesser degree, given 
fine psychological studies, combined with the working 
out of an intricate plot. The beginning of the story 
when Julius sees the remarkable changes in the stormy 
sky and the desolation of the vast wastes of land stretch¬ 
ing before him, and thinks upon the wrong he has done 
himself and the unhappiness he has caused the wife he 
loves because he has been unable to stand against the 
awful craving for drink, is very fine indeed. Julius is no 
weak simpleton, but a strong man who as yet cannot 
overcome his foe. As the story proceeds the effects of 
the terrible choice are gradually unfolded in a clear and 
forcible manner. The reader feels that each in its turn 
bears a certain relation to the one preceding it, and that 
the result in no case could be different from what it is. 
This is consistency, and the result is a good story, and 
one which on account of its many qualifications must 
appeal to readers of various kinds. 


The Lure of Crooning Water . By Marion Hill. (John 
Long. 6s.) 

GEORGETTE is a bright young actress who expects all 
men to adore her, and if they refuse she sets herself 
the task of making them change their mind. Three very 
different types of men resist, waver, and finally succumb 
fo the charms of this wayward young person: a doctor, a 
rich tradesman, and a farmer. The doctor is tall, stern, 
silent, but musical, and a little domineering; the trades¬ 
man talkative, vulgar, and occasionally abusive; the 
farmer taciturn, married, and masterful. Georgette’s 
dealings with the three men form the whole of the story, 
and the way she gets into tangles and disentangles herself 
is very ably and entertainingly told, although at times 
with more than a suspicion of exaggeration. Some of 
the best parts of the story are taken up with the sayings 
and doings of three charming little children at the farm 
where Georgette is sent by the tall, stern doctor to 
recoup. Their chatter is pretty and natural, and brings 
a certain amount of humour to bear on a story otherwise 
rather lacking in this saving quality. 


Gurth . Bv J. \V. Gambier, R.X. (W. J. Ham-Smith. 

6 s.) 

There is some similarity between this book and the 
South Pacific islands of which ft tells, for both are 
devoid of half-lights ; the story is one of a fight between 
black unrelieved villainy and pure virtue, and, of course, 
virtue is triumphant in the end, for it always is in tales 
of this class. And, a usual defect—the villain is defi¬ 
cient of a solitary virtue, while the hero has not a single 
vice that we can discover; they would have been much 
more attractive had they possessed just a scrap of each 
other s qualities. 

Gurth, the hero, is landed on an island whose oniv 
other inhabitant, for the time being, is the heroine, and 
—but why pursue the story further? Has it not been 
told with sufficient frequency for all to guess what hap¬ 
pened ? So we will dismiss it by remarking that there 
is not an incident nor a situation which a Grundyish 
reader could really condemn, though the thrill of such a 
position is well maintained to the end—which is the 
usual end of a story of adventure and melodramatic 
situations. 

Admitting that the book is composed of sheer melo- 
drama, we must also admit that it is exceedingly well 
told. Without descending to wearisome descriptive 
passages, the author manages to convey the atmosphere 
that envelops these islands of the far south-west, and 
thus in spite of the extreme improbability of the ston 
itself, in some of its phases he makes his work convinc¬ 
ing. For those who incline to stories in which incident 
is of more moment than character, this is decidedly an 
attractive book. 


Mr. Arthur Henderson’s lecture, M Christianity and 
the Working Classes,” delivered in Dr. Horton’s church 
at Hampstead, on February 2, has been published as a 
penny pamphlet by the Christian Commonwealth , Salis¬ 
bury Square, London. 
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The Theatre 

“The Pretenders ” at the Haymarket 

W HEN Brandes, in his often loose way of stating 
an accurate perception, said that “ Ibsen must 
some tune or other have had a lyric Pegasus shot under 
bim,” he struck an element in Ibsen’s work that is be¬ 
coming more and more important each year. The 
Pegasus was never shot, of course; it was only very 
unhappily broken in. And those plays in which Ibsen 
is now winning his secure fame are those in which the 
Pegasus took the bit between his teeth; which is, of 
course, another way of stating that only poetic drama 
can live. The “ Doll’s House.” even “ Ghosts,” belong 
to yesterday; “ Brand ” and “ Peer Gynt ” are alive to¬ 
day, and with these two ranges their immediate pre¬ 
cursor, w The Pretenders” The day of social tracts was 
not vet; and Ibsen was slowly constructing his drama 
out of a material that belonged to his own age only in so 
fluch as it included all ages. The bitterness of “ Love’s 
Comedy” and the unreality of “The Vikings ” at 
helgeland lay behind him; and, after a lengthy period 
sJence, he turned to the making of the three dramas 
tiai will best preserve his fame, because in them some 
^ his deepest wisdom is found. 

When that fact is remembered, it will be seen that 
^ose responsible for the choice of “ The Pretenders ” 
a ‘thc Haymarket only claim their due when they say 
^ the production relieves the English stage from a 
! ^ standing reproach. It is strange to think that it 
* l0Q ^ n °t have been done before. The contrast be- 
Hakon and Skule is one that lends itself to 
theatrical presentation, apart from the strength of the 
kuna m which it is contained. Bishop Nicholas stands 
them to point the contrast, and to make it 
i* 1 action. “ The Pretenders ” is scarcely the 
. ^e for the play. The Norwegian was translated 
^German by Brandes as “ Konigsmaterie ” (as Mr. 

1 . j m his translation points out); and Hakon and 
, Skule, even Bishop Nicholas, too, are all part of that 
7 ^*^* That is, in fact, the play. Skule lusted for 
^toogship, but he realised that between him and his 


desire there 


was a great gulf; that gulf being his realisa- 


? * m a king’s arm, mayhap a king’s brain ; 

whole king.” So, too, with 
IC 0 as - He lusted for kingship; but he found he had 


j . COur ag«, and had to turn about and exert his 
«through other men. The only one that had king- 
^ all the " king-stuff ” was Hakon ; and that 
c ^ se ^ was perfectly sure of himself, of his 
7^ his mission. That gave him his entry to the 

Earl Skule and the Bishop in their 
lusted for. 


On* 

^ c ^ct the suggestion that Ibsen portrayed 
^ Bjornson in Hakon. 

authority for the fact that Bjornson’s 

I P r <^es* Lh S , bams of achievement, his admitted 
* e way in which the fates seemed to abet 
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him, as contrasted with Ibsen’s own lack of resolution 
and recognition, was the hint that started him writing the 
play he had sketched out some years previously. But, the 
hint provided, the process of creation took its own re¬ 
sponsibility. There was only sufficient of the personal 
to give that depth of significance necessary to a gieat 
work of art, for Ibsen was not soul-sick like Skule, nor 
was Bjornson the lay figure of certitude that Hakon is. 
The eternal difficulty of the artist, to make a moral 
figure convincing or interesting, is not answered here, 
for it is Skule, not Hakon, who gives the play its interest 
Hakon had the king-thought that Skule envied him. It 
was that king-thought (“ Norway has been a kingdom, it 
shall become a people ”) that was to Skule the proof of 
Hakon’s kingship, however many battles he might win 
against him. But it is not the man with the king- 
thought in whom we are interested, but in Skule, as he 
lusts for the thing for which he feels himself unfitted. 

He is unfitted for it in both ways: he has neither the 
kingship by virtue nor has he it by vice. He is afeared 
to be the same in his own act and valour as he is in 
desire; and, indeed, in many ways he has a remarkable 
likeness to Macbeth. He would be king; but when 
Bishop Nicholas urges him to it he declares that if he 
were once sure that Hakon had the rightful title he 
would not take it from him. Had it not been for the 
Bishop he would probably never have taken the neces¬ 
sary steps. To be sure, Nicholas is not anxious that 
Skule should be indisputable king. He does not want 
any indisputable king. He found that his cowardice 
unfitted him for high office in the energies of life, and 
what he could not have he will hinder anyone else from 
having. In his famous death-scene he himself gives, 
the clue to his whole life, and, to our amazement, on 
Saturday at the Haymarket the major part of it was 
omitted, and the play, in consequence, left maimed and 
inexplicable at the mainspring of its whole action. “ I 
felt I was born to be King,” he cries; and then again 
he says: “ Neither of you shall add to the other’s height 
by his own stature. If that befell, there would be a 
giant in the land, and here shall no giant be; for I was 
never a giant” Even these final words, which were 
given, were lost sight of in an excited delivery. He 
causes Skule to destroy, unwittingly, the document that 
shall prove to him whether Hakon is indeed the King’s 
son or not, and so leaves him with the doubt. Thus he 
gains his perpetuum mobile. He will die; but he 
will remain master; for Skule and Hakon will continue 
to contend for the kingship. 

William Haviland as the Bishop gave a very fine 
and subtle performance. Usually, too, save at the last 
he very carefully underscored the lines that should fJ 
underscored without in the least directing them at th^ 
audience; and that is the secret of much in acting. T n 
the death-scene he had a great opportunity, which 
made the most of. With every respect for the actor’c 
craft, that extended death-scene is rather an odt*Tt 
tumty for the theatre than in the strict dramatic 
"d Mr. Ha.,land showed a line artistic sense in 
drawing ,t into the action than making u 
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.moment for his own display. Hakon, as we have said, 
was chiefly a lay figure of the fortunate man; but Mr. 
Basil Gill, with his resolute manner and manly speech, 
made it convincing. Mr. Laurence Irving took the part 
of Skule. It is the best thing he has yet done. Apart 
from an unnecessary rolling of his eyes and some stray 
suggestions of the Adelphi-villain manner (particularly 
in the first scene), he informed with life a very various 
and difficult character. In the scene in which he, having 
temporarily won the kingship, seeks to win counsel, if 
jxot conviction, from the skald Jatgeir, he was at his 
best. Unfortunately he remembered the audience. It 
was with the skald he was talking, not with the audience. 
In this scene Ibsen delivered himself of some of his 
.deepest and most mature wisdom, for Jatgeir is one of 
his most significant creations, and therefore it is the 
more a pity to mar its conviction. As the skald Mr. 
Guy Rathbone was dignified and unobtrusive. The 
women do not play much part in the play, but Miss Netta 
Westcott as Margrete, Skule's daughter and Hakon’s 
wife, should be mentioned. 

Mr. Sime’s dresses, and the scenery by him and Mr. 
Harker, were in the true Viking spirit. They gave a 
Ane setting for the play, although the scenery would have 
been much improved if there had been less of it. The 
fighting in the hall in the fourth act was a mistake. We 
have mentioned one omission in the text. Without de- 


her appearance and her character at such short notice. 
Eliza would have to be just as clever, just as well 
assisted " off ” as is Miss Eva Moore herself, if she 
could carry out the change of manner, voice, and charac- 
ter which the author asks of her. We cannot believe 
that Eliza is as clever as Miss Moore, and that spoils 
one part of the play for us. As for the humorous side 
of the farce, it seems to belong to a past period. 
“ Damn ” and “ hell of a lot ” and that sort of thing 
do not seem very funny now, and Mr. Esmond's gay 
manner is of another and, possibly, a better day. 

Youth now flees on feathered foot, 

Fainter and fainter sounds the flute, 

Rarer songs of gods; . . . • 

and tne present generation has become used to a totally 
different point of view from that expressed in “ Eliza 
Comes to Stay.” The actors make their points with 
infinite knowledge and experience ; every phrase is con¬ 
sidered, every chance of using an old joke is taken full 
advantage of, but still the result is not lively. The bril¬ 
liancy seems but make-believe, the humour an effort to 
amuse which falls flat. Still, there was the hearty wel¬ 
come and wild laughter of the first night, and one hopes 
that, although it seems a little dimode to some of us, 
" Eliza Comes to Stay ” will make one more Criterion 

success. 


-tracting from an exceedingly fine production let us men¬ 
tion one other. The first left the Bishop unexplained; 
the last left Skule without the final elucidation. For 
Hakon’s last words, over Skule's dead body, are : " Skule 
Bardsson was Gods stepchild on earth; that was the 
secret.” Why should this be omitted? D. F. 


“Eliza Gomes to Stay” at the 
Criterion Theare 

Mr. ESMOND was an author and actor whom we en¬ 
joyed very greatly when all our world was young. We 
continue to hope he will do something splendid. So 
much do we look forward to his work, indeed, that we 
took the trouble to see “ Eliza Comes to Stay,” under a 
slightly different name, when he produced it at Folke¬ 
stone some three months igo. Since then he and Miss 
Eva Moore have worked upon their parts with assiduity, 
and both Miss Carlotta Addison and Mr. Eric Lewis 
have been added to the cast. Everything that intelli¬ 
gence could suggest has been done to brighten and 
.quicken into life this somewhat old-fashioned, rather 
artificial, farcical comedy. Judging by the laughter and 
applause of the first night’s audience Mr. Esmond’s play 
and his company are just the thing that London needs. 
And thus Miss Moore’s Eliza, who appears either impos¬ 
sibly dowdy, absurdly flamboyant, h la mode du demi¬ 
monde, or sweet and charming and gay, as the action of 
the play requires, may be a popular success in London for 
many a day to come. Artistically, the actress is really too 
clever for the character. It is difficult to believe that the 
ill-bred, clumsy girl we first see can so entirely change 


“Ask Quesbury” at the Globe 

Theatre 

How long is it since we heard a farce ending 
the title of the play in the manner of “ Still Waters un 
Deep ” or “ Box and Cox ” ? We don’t quite remember, 
but whenever it was, that is the period, intellectually. 01 
Mr. T. Herbert Lee’s new play, in which we have the 
ever-welcome pleasure of seeing Mr. Weedon Grossmi 
plunged into all sorts of wild and wayward comp ca 
tions, and eventually released amid abundant, or as • 
seems to a few of us, redundant, laughter. Ever) one 
will go to the Globe to enjoy u Wee Gee,” as the gi 
Lady Monkton nicknamed him in the year dot 0 ! 
the play be merry and nice, in the nace sense 0 ** 
word, the rest does not much matter. Three pr . 
ladies and Mr. Weedon Grossmith, a good-nature 
bachelor, who Jives—a good deal—for others in a rat e 
luxurious flat, assorted husbands, and a rather happh 
artificial little plot. Take of these particles all t at 
fusible, and serve them with plenty of confusion an rjn 
away people and lots of laughter, as Mr. Lee has ’ 
and you may be sure of a gay and entertaining re - 
The great point about the whole thing is ^at 
Grossmith is back in town, that his personality 15 ^ 
delightful as ever, and that he is supported bv a co ^ 
petent and, as regards the ladies, beautiful, cast ' 
their own particular world of art Mr. Rudge Har 1 ^ 
and Mr. Henry Ford are beautiful, too. The first acto 
Praenell Thurston is one of that gentleman s delig* t u . 
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dry, sub-humorous portraits, a piece of original work 
which will add to his fame as a master in a curious and 
genuine, although apparently unintentionally, comic 
school of art. 

Miss Daisy Thimm, Miss Cressall, and Miss Nora 
Laming carry on the make-believe of the play with agile 
grace. They, and all the rest of the players are always 
adequate, always in the picture, always pleasant, but, of 
course, the real allure at the Globe Theatre will be Mr. 
Grossmith, whose friends have missed him from London 
far too long; we cannot afford to lose a moment of his 
compelling gaiety. 


I 


“Lady Noggs,” at the Comedy 

Theatre 

Judging Miss Cicely Hamilton by her previous work 
alone, we should expect her to be, perhaps, just a little 
esoteric and intense; from a long acquaintance and a 
little intimacy with Mr. Edgar Jepson’s writings and life, 
one has grown to think of him as agreeably sceptical. 
To receive so broadly popular and delightful a play as 
Lady Noggs ” from the serious and the cynic is but 
more of the welcome surprises of our theatre. On a 
Aground of conventionaJ plot peopled by a not too 
Prune Minister, a beautiful adventuress, a rich 
^te, a good governess, and so forth, is superimposed 
^ delightful and arresting figure of the little girl who 
tappens to be Lady Grandison in her own right, and is 
,lcnQwn as Noggs. Everyone will remember how in¬ 
teresting this character grew to be in Mr. Jepson’* 
^ones, but now that Miss Mary Glynne has presented 
j* m ^sh an even wider world will realise her 
and power to amuse. As to the plot and the 
schemes on which this delightful child exercises 
• S MI, what do they matter? It is enough that two 
j* r ^ ever w nters as Miss Hamilton and Mr. Jepson 
*‘ ave S one into council for our own entertainment, and 
they have been lucky enough to have their lively 
and their already well-tested situations made en- 
by the grace and wit and humour and youth 
Mary Glynne. One of the saddest and most 
*^eatre is the attempt of middle- 
on] **°Pk to P la y young parts. It is so often 
y ears of study and hard work than an actor 
w rm £ the full meaning of a child’s part that 
Eton* we ^ accustomed to see elderly bodies in 
obvinn 1 ant ^ are °^ en mac ^ e to try to believe in the 
aiful * ^ ^ m P° ssl hk result. It may not be quite so 
*° ^ ac ^ es * w ho always look young, but 
culty remains. How doubly pleasant is the 

who w ” re ^ r(110 * ^oggs ” J here Miss Glynne, 
? S Suc ^ a ^ear maternal little Wendy only the 
and ^ eter Pan,” is the age she needs to be, 

make w C S none *he artistic cunning necessary 
- . a t once truthful, beautiful, and completely 


to 


amusing. 


Egan Mew. 


“Macbeth” at the Coronet Theatre 

We were agreeably surprised at the production of “ Mac¬ 
beth ” on Thursday evening, the 13th inst., by Mr. F. R. 
Benson’s company. We had hardly expected that some 
of the performers would rise to the heights necessary to 
make this tragedy a success, but the majority of the 
players were very good indeed. The trying part of 
Macbeth was well interpreted by Mr. Benson himself, 
who put life and energy into the part. Miss Dorothy 
Green as Lady Macbeth aided well her spouse, and 
betrayed him beautifully in the sleep-walking scene. The 
ghost was not successful, and one could not help compar¬ 
ing it with the much more mystical and weird repre¬ 
sentation at His Majesty’s a short time ago. 

On Monday evening we had a revival of “ The Piper.’* 
We have never thought very highly of the play, and we 
must frankly say that it seems scarcely worth revival. 
Mr. Benson in the part of the Piper was as good as before, 
with the exception of a slight staling such as one would 
expect. Miss Dorothy Green was admirable as Veronika. 
“ The Piper ” was preceded by a new one-act piece by 
Mr. Randle Ayrton, entitled “ The King’s Minstrel." The 
story is that of a king whose daughter has fled from 
the Court rather than consent to the match that her 
father has made for her. The old king is one who has 
shut his affections against all approach in the interests 
of statecraft, and his anger against his daughter is bitter 
—the bitterer because her flight has made it evident to 
him that his affections are not so well closed as he had 
imagined them to be. He sends for his minstrel, who 
sings to him with intent to recall his emotion to him. He 
succeeds, and it transpires that it is he who has wed 
the king’s daughter. Mr. Ayrton played the king him¬ 
self, and Mr. Frank Cochrane played the part of the 
minstrel. The piece was exceedingly well received. It 
tended to drag a little in parts; but that is a fault that 
can easily be rectified in subsequent rehearsals. It is, 
however, not so much a curtain-raiser as a little com¬ 
plete theatre-piece. As such on the variety stage it 
would have its more obvious place, where its hanging 
action would have a much better opportunity. 

We trust that the remainder of Mr. Benson’s visit will 
prove successful, and although at the present time there 
is an increasing number of repertoire companies, it must 
not be forgotten that to Mr. Benson are due thanks for 
keeping before the public plays which otherwise might 
have been overlooked for many years. 
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We r re informed that Mr. Herbert W. Wills has been 
appointed editor of the Builder. Mr. Wills is a Fellow 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects, having 
served for four years on the Council of that body; and 
he has carried out, in conjunction with his partner, many 
important public buildings. 
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A “ BALFOUR GARDINER” Concert rouses the 
fondest expectations of interest and pleasure. 
Last year it seemed that, almost alone among the pur¬ 
veyors of miscellaneous modern English music, Mr. 
Gardiner had discernment to discover in all the beautiful, 
but sometimes misleading, manuscripts, what would 
sound well in performance, and so he managed to excite 
a real interest in modern work among a class of listeners 
too much accustomed to assume that, if English-born, it 
must necessarily be dull stuff. This year he began 
delicately, only giving us two “ first performances,” Mr. 
Grainger s setting for voices of “ The Inuit,” from the 
Second Jungle Book, and Mr. Dale’s "Before the Paling 
of the Stars,” a Christian Hymn by Miss Rossetti, which 
is for chorus and a small orchestra. The first of these 
has much of the fresh vigour which we associate with 
the composer’s name. Written ten years ago, it shows 
that even then Mr. Grainger’s feeling for original har¬ 
monies and success in finding them were dominant 
characteristics of his work. The second suffers from a 
great deal too much elaboration. The pretty words will 
not bear such music. A note of Christmas music should 
surely be a simple directness. But Mr. Dale's music is 
involved, long drawn out, and, we are afraid we must 
say it, ineffective. Mr. Gardiner was happier in his 
choice of works which had been performed before, but 
which are still quite unfamiliar. Indeed, he deserves 
cordial praise and thanks for letting us hear again the 
remarkably beautiful “ Symphony in four linked move¬ 
ments,” which Sir Hubert Parry wrote last year, and con¬ 
ducted at a recent concert of the Philharmonic Society. 
A second hearing convinced us that our first impressions 
of this work were not too warm. It is the finest Sym¬ 
phony that has come from the genius of a British com¬ 
poser. It may not solve any new problems of orchestra¬ 
tion, but its thought is always more than adequately 
expressed, and the thought is on a higher plane of 
eloquence than that of rival symphonies which may be 
superior in effects of mere craftsmanship. One enjoys 
this music as one enjoys reading a book written in good 
prose, which expresses the fine ideas of a dignified and 
noble mind. 

Mr. Vaughan Williams' Fantasia on a Theme by 
Tallis, for string orchestra, first performed at 
one of the Three Choir Festivals, is a work 
of real power. Some people would call it good music 
in the worst sense of the term, for it is intricate and 
even baffling, and it has no “purple patches.” It re¬ 
quired very hard, concentrated attention. When we felt 
fairly sure that we had grasped the theme, we could 
follow it for a time, but then we lost it, and were very 
uncertain as to what the composer had done with it. 
Again, and we recovered it, only to get mazed once more. 
The piece reminded us of one of those steep wooded hill¬ 
sides where the main track delights to confuse the 
climber by taking on a resemblance to half a dozen other 
tracks, which either lead to nowhere, or else bring you 
Hack to where you started. Mr. Williams deludes his 
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hearers by the most enticing counterpoints, which haunt 
you into forgetting the fragments of the original theme, 
which ought to present themselves as well-known land¬ 
marks. May we suggest that it would have greatly 
helped the audience to appreciate the Fantasia if the 
tune had been sung by the choir before the piece itself 
was begun? The tune is a very beautiful one, and is 
set, we believe, in Mr. Vaughan Williams’ “English 
Hymnal ” to those unforgettable lines of Addison, 

“ When rising from the bed of death.” Dr. Walford 
Davies, when he plays Bach’s Choral Preludes at his 
Recitals in the Temple Church, has the melody sung by 
the choir first of all, so that the hearers are in no doubt 
about the tune. The “ Oriana Madrigal Society,” which 
sang a number of perfectly delightful Psalms, Canons, 
Ayres, etc., of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, as 
well as Dr. Charles Wood’s “ Haymakers ” and Mr. Von 
Holet’s “ Eastern Pictures," might well have been asked 
to adopt the practice of the Temple organist. The 
Oriana singers are still too rigid in their phrasing, too 
emphatic in their accent; they want much greater ease 
of rhythm and tone. But they sang Wilbye’s exquisite 
“ Happy, O happy be ” with real sense of its charm, and 
were also effective in Dowland’s “ Fine Knacks for 
Ladies ” and " Weep You No More, Sad Fountains.” 

The Societe des Concerts Franqais” has been 
thoroughly justifying its existence. Recently it brought 
over M. Joachim Nin, who can have no superior, we 
think, in the art of playing harpsichord music on a 
modern piano; and last week its concert was memor¬ 
able for a performance of one of the very finest pro¬ 
ductions of modem French music, Chausson’s Concerto 
for Violin and Piano, with string quartette, by Mine. 
Feuillard, MM. Willaume, Mangeot, Carruete, Macon, 
and Feuillard. This richly sonorous music, with its 
lovely lyricism, its finely sustained and deeply felt 
emotion, shaped and guided with truly French sense oi 
proportion, made a very marked impression. What 
might not so gifted, so great a composer have done, had 
he not been snatched away by an accident at an early 
age! The French artists also played a delicious trio 
by Rameaju; three of its little movement^ u L’Aga- 
9 ante," “ La Timide,” and * LTndiscrete,” are veritable 
pictures by Watteau in music ; M. Macon gave a charm¬ 
ing Andante and Minuet by Milandre on the viole 
d amour, and M. Willaume played Leclair’s Suite, of 
which everybody has heard Kreisler play the “Tam- 
bourin.” Mr. Theodore Byard sang a number of songs 
so well that we are tempted to say they could not have 
been better sung. Mr. Vaughan Williams’ arrangements 
of the fifteenth century “ L’Amour dc Moy ” and “ R*’ 
veillez-vous, Piccarz,” show our English composer in * 
very agreeable light, and Mr. Byard also sang two of 
M. Guy Ropartz's beautiful songs, “ Tout le long de fa 
Nuit” and “ Lever d’Aube,” and the fine “Semeur” of 
Alexis de Castillon, another of the brilliant pupils of C 
Franck who did not live to fulfil their early promise. 

The Queen's Hall Symphony Orchestra had a hne 
concert last Saturday, which began most impressively 
with the Trauermarsch from “ Gottcrdaromerung. 
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played in memory of Captain Scott and his brave com¬ 
rades Orchestra and audience stood up while the noble 
dirge—the best tribute Music could offer—stirred their 
souls with its triumph and its pain. Then Sir Henry 
Wood played, in his very best style, the Symphony in 
G minor, which Mozart composed in 1773, fifteen years 
before the more famous work in the same key. It is a 
lovely work, polished and shining like some gem, yet by 
do means of superficial brilliance. Indeed, Mr. New- 
march is right in saying that it is an exceptional expres¬ 
sion of temperament for its period, and a true precursor 
of its impassioned successor. Mr. Lamond repeated his 
majestic performance of Tchaikovsky’s Pianoforte Con¬ 
certo in B flat minor, which excited such special admira¬ 
tion last year. We had become a little weary of this 
Concerto, dashed off, as it used to be, by every facile 
and impetuous pianist, at almost every concert. But it 
renewed its freshness and recovered its power of attrac¬ 
tion under the masterly touch of Mr. Lamond, so that 
it was easy to recognise it once more as a really fine 
work. He made it sound very big indeed, and was re¬ 
warded by an amount of recalls rare at a Symphony 
Concert. The pretty, but too much spun-out Suite “ Pie¬ 
monte/' of Sinigaglia, was the only weak point in the 
concert. Had we been allowed to go straight on from 
the Concerto to the splendid Love-Scene from Strauss’ 
‘Feuersnot,” the programme would have been long 
enough. 


At Covent Garden frequent hearings of “ Rosen- 
kvalier" have but deepened our conviction that it is the 
nwst attractive opera of modern times. The thing has a 
fomdred faults, no doubt The learned ones who know 
*bat a perfect opera should be, tell us that it has. But 
* n °t care. ’Tis an imperfect world, and we are 
jtaokful to get anything as bright and pleasant as 
Rosenkavalier ” to cheer us up. One of the per- 
fonnances we saw was excellently conducted by Herr 
^ling-Ziemsen, who seemed thoroughly familiar with 
^ mnsic, though no doubt he would have been the 
ktta had more rehearsals been possible. He did not 
J( ty>t the slower tempi to which Mr. Beecham had accus- 
tomH the singers, and sometimes the artists did not 
U P with him. " P^trouchka ” is more fascinating 
*ach time we see and hear it, and “ L’Oiseau de Feu,” 
tedes being beautiful to see, is interesting to hear again 
of M. Stravinsky’s later and more wonderful 
Kvement. But M. Nijinsky’s attitudes and move- 
****** in M L’Apres-Midi d’un Faune” are so superla- 
h'ely graceful, and the whole atmosphere of this scene 
® so tranquilly sensuous, so mysteriously poetical, that 
•T® not ** surprising if this piece, short as it is, should 
^ °me the most popular in the repertory. Last Tues- 
a ).when it was produced, the effect made was so great 
’ W ^ e P* ece was re P ea f e d- A misunderstand- 
kd to the orchestra beginning too soon might 
*n°us consequences, but the strange beauty 
so ^ lovel y m usic which we all know 

We 1 arrested the attention at once, and no notice 
2 ? of the accident. We did not know before 
t Fauns were sometimes piebald. But it does 
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not matter how M. Nijinsky dresses himself for the part. 
Every one of his gestures is like a line of perfect poetry. 
His poses when he awakens to the presence of the 
Nymphs, and when he descends the rock to meet them, 
are indescribably beautiful. One thinks of the Narciso 
at Naples, or the Venus des Beaux Arts, in the effort 
to recall anything so graceful. Most of the Fauns that 
once adorned Roman gardens, and now adorn ail the 
statue galleries of Europe, are graceful, but not so grace¬ 
ful as M. Nijinsky. There is no dancing, and the Faun 
only once leaps into the air to show his pleasure. The 
piece is void of any offence, and is so strangely still that, 
however much one’s eyes are riveted on the stage, one’s 
ears can drink in Debussy’s exquisite music without 
losing a note. Yes, 41 L’Apres-Midi d’un Faune,” as con¬ 
ceived by M. Nijinsky, is a thing of wondrous grace. 


Loss of Memory 

I T does not appear that people of that agreeable 
period, Once Upon a Time, suffered greatly from 
loss of memory ; and even in Dickens’s day the disease 
was so rare that his Haunted Man was a fantastic figure. 
The literary worker has always been absent-minded; 
but, except in the thrills and agonies of composition, 
and in interviews with his publisher, he has not for¬ 
gotten who he is. Of late the disease has spread and 
intensified; respectable persons, equipped with top hats 
and umbrellas, have suddenly found themselves—the 
phrase is queer—lost in a strange universe, unaware of 
their names, their trades, their dwelling-places, and 
their immediate business. 

If such cases did occur in what we call the Dark Ages, 
they were probably put down to possession of the devil. 
I incline to the belief that they did not often occur. 
Daily life had so many more landmarks in time and 
place then than now; body and mind were so accus¬ 
tomed to the daily ritual that a mighty influence was 
needed to throw them out of gear, and the streets of his 
town or village were too much a part of a man’s inner 
consciousness to become easily strange to him. The 
church, the pump, the inn, the lock-up, the smithy, the 
shop—each was alive with associations, and would recall 
to the wool-gatherer his name and history. 

But the city dweller of to-day has no such roots of 
ritual and locality; he is adrift. Even if he be the 
tenant of an office chair, his is a weekly tenancy; next 
week may find him picking his way down the advertise¬ 
ment columns of a newspaper, on the look-out for a new 
home. Grant that he owns a home in the suburbs; the 
chances are a hundred to one that it is not his house 
that he does not know who lived there before him (if 
anybody did), or how, or when, or why it was built, or 
what relation it bears to the district. Tis a thousand 
to one he does not live in that suburb, but merely lodges 
there, and that a rise in salary will presently waft him 
to Tooting or Maida Vale or Hampstead or Hammer 
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snut h or Kow. He is . oonrtd, and the hoase is his 

caravanserai. 

Llt e ail «£ » 'gr-Z He,, 

Sirrp. iT*.--i r < 

branches, where* in a desert or .' ^ 

to the trade rut, or you will pensh. The chances or 
metropolis are many-*) many that a city dweller comes 
tTLLve in nothing but chance and it is very easy to 
throw him out of his groove. A tram lost, a pair of 
spectacles mislaid, a diversion of traffic, the first time of 
wearing a suit of clothes, may plunge him into an un¬ 
familiar world. Even if no such accident happen, there 
will surely come a moment of absent-mindedness when 
the brain is swept clear of ideas and has to start afresh; 
and if at that moment the senses do not find something 
to lay hold of, something that has grown up with the 
man and become part of him, then you will have him 
diving ignominiously into his pockets for literal evidence 
of his identity, or rapping meekly at the counter of a 
police station. 

Properly speaking, he has not at that moment lost his 
memory; he never had any memory to lose, there axe 
no landmarks in his history; he lives from hand to 
mouth on the verge of mental beggary. He is John 
Smith, clerk; but who was his grandfather, and where 
is the home of his clan ? He is as doubtful of that as 
of his extramundane destination. Scarcely less has his 
city lost its memory; for, though here and there in the 
wilderness of upstart brick rise monuments, the wilder¬ 
ness itself knows nothing of yesterday. Britons, 
Romans, Saxons, Normans, Englishmen of many cen¬ 
turies, have laboured upon this city; but what does 
Mafeking Avenue know of that? Misbegotten of a 
shoddy builder's plan, ramshackle and ruined from its 
birth, it vegetates blindly from scaffolding to scaffolding. 
So utterly are its memories lost that often it forgets its 
name, and makes no outcry when Mafeking Avenue is 
changed to Stamboul Parade. Even the wandering Jew 
is not in as bad a case as we and our city are—he re¬ 
members at least Jerusalem. 

Naturally enough, the metropolitan has left off read¬ 
ing books and taken to newspapers, which are books 
that have lost their memories, which babble heedlessly 
of the rumour of the moment, and which Have no thought 
of what they said yesterday or may say to-morrow. And, 
naturally enough, belief in the virtue of life-long mar¬ 
riages between men and women grows less resolute, for 
free-love is marriage that has lost its memory. The 
myth of the scientist, to the effect that “ every seven 
years you are another man," contents us. Memory the 
connecting link?—nonsense! the link is missing. As 
for Wordsworth, and his baby born with a trail of glory- 
clouds and a promise of immortality—the notion is 
laughable. Man is the butterfly of a day; before and 
behind him is the dark. If some few of us yield to the 
evidence of tables, we picture the soul of man as a 
nomad of inter-stellar spaces rather than as a member 
of the cosy domestic circle of the heavenly choir. 


There is a brighter side to the picture To £-ft. 
consciousness of one’s identity may sometimes be away 

of escape. John Smith, grinding out mv0 J“* 
bobT^eek, suddenly finds himself nobody, doing 
nothing. Sometimes the invoioes pursue him and 
bring him back; sometimes he starves or goes into the 
workhouse. But sometimes he fits into a new groove 
It is ignominious that man should allow himself to be so 
utterly the shuttlecock of his environment, but it is the 
best to be hoped for a man who has lost his memory. 

For the cheerful scoundrel the possibilities are great 
In the old days, when he tired of his ways of Me, he 
burned his boats and took a larger one to the Colonies. 
Now all he has to do is to lose his memory. He cuts 
the tailor’s tag from his clothes, he leaves at home his 
visiting cards and all stray envelopes and letters, but 
takes with him a sufficiency of money. Thus equipped, 
he charters a motor-’bus to Fleet Street, and applies at 
the office of a daily paper to know who he is and where 
he lives. Thereafter he is safe; his portrait is pub¬ 
lished, and his description is circulated; and a Press 
portrait and description are the best mask a rtmawa) 
can desire. 

If, as is possible, he tire of his new life, return is easy. 
A blow on the head, or the whiff of a familiar brand of 
tobacco, recalls in an instant the name of his wife or the 
location of his tobacconist. He goes home, to be petted, 
and to write articles for the Press on “ How I Lost my 
Memory.” I have often thought of trying it myself as 
a means of advertisement. W. R. TITTERTOff. 
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At St. Stephen’s Shrine 

By A Regular Devotee. 

T im HEALY is not called “ Tiger Tim ” for nothing 
I described last week how, in the early hours of 
the morning, he made a long and venomous speech about 
the way the Government were trying to sneak through 
a sum of £1,800,000 for the Insurance Bill by improper 
means, and how they had brushed aside all the usual 
safeguards to cover up their expenditure. That romantic 
philanthropist Masterman, as Secretary of the Treasury, 
had replied as if Tim were a new member—a neophite 
at the rules of the House, and one who did not under¬ 
stand financial machinery—he was wrong in all his pre¬ 
mises and in his deductions—he was inaccurate in his 
facts, and angry at being beaten; so ran the purport of 
his remarks. 

On Wednesday afternoon, some fifteen hours later, 
Tim returned to the charge. It was on the second read¬ 
ing of the Consolidated Fund (Appropriation) Bill. He 
said, under the Parliament Act, the Speaker had a 
function thrust upon him; he had to give a certificate 
that this was a Money Bill. Members turned and looked 
at each other. What was Tim driving at? Surely* 
anything was a Mbney Bill, the Appropriation Bill was. 
But Tim, as crafty an old Parliamentary hand as ever 
sat on the green benches, knew what he was after. Sertion 
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III of the Insurance Act said that the State should only 
imd two-ninths of the contributions; this Bill practically 
repealed Section III by making the contribution far more 
than two-ninths by reason of the £1,800,000. The Bill 
was a forged note; it was grossly and abominably 
illegal. The Chancellor was taking a desperate 
gambler’s chance—was trying to conceal his own glaring 
blunders. This was a Money Bill with a hump on it. 

The Speaker said he would give Iris decision later. 
Austen appealed to the Prime Minister; he wanted 
the doctors to have the extra allowance; he did not press 
the Government to regularise their action this session, 
but would the Premier undertake to pass a short measure 
early next session, following Section III, so that it would 
authorise this payment ? 

Asquith adopted a Pecksniffian air. He regretted the 
spirit of Tim’s speech. (“Ah," said Tim grimly, “you 
were not here last Friday!" At which we laughed.) “As 
an ex-Chancellor,” Asquith went on, “ and as one of the 
strictest purists in the House, he took a severe view of 
the necessity of following the accustomed rules of pro¬ 
cedure.” There had been no concealment; the course 
followed had been pursued often before; the Govern¬ 
ment would regularise it and give effect to it by per¬ 
manent legislation. Bonar Law, said the Prime Minister, 
tad admitted the contention raised. No one could doubt 
tiiai the Government did not intend to take the course 
^promised; the Government ought to have made it 
piain on their own initiative. So Tim Healy was justi¬ 
fied, and did well to be angry. 

T he Railway Bill was not read a third time until 2.30 
^ Lord Claud Hamilton lashed out at the suggestion 
that the Act should only last for five years. The Prime 
was doing what was contrary to the honour of 
a and an English gentleman; it was a gross 

toach of the solemn agreement made when the Govern- 
was in a hole, and he and some of his fellow railway 
sectors stalked outj as a protest. 

t ^ Thursday, after an interesting debate, the Lords 
out the Welsh Church Bill on its second reading, 
wie Peel, now a viscount, spoke very well for the 
*tcinrl time m ^ new surroundings; his pleasant voice, 
a pey from his father and grandfather, suits the 
camber well. The Bishop of St. Davids made a fiery 
s P ecc h, and the veteran Earl of Halsbury was equally 
'^ orous in his condemnation of the “ mean Bill.** 

There would have probably been a sparse attendance 
10 e Commons but for the fact that the papers had 
that Leo Maxse, the pugnacious editor of the 
Review, would be brought to the Bar of the 
Jase Anything personal always attracts a large audi- 
• recollect Arthur Balfour deprecating the idea of 
* ^^froBg and W. T. Madge being brought 
£ */ ar about a dozen years ago. The proceedings, 

tad! 1 Uere Ver ^ » whatever the culprit 

c, sympathy irresistibly went out to the unfor- 
individual standing alone at the bar before a 
t, there was always a danger that the 

f ac *or might turn insolent, as Madge nearly did, and 
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give the House “ what for ”; and t after all, the powers of 
the House are extremely problematical 

As a matter of fact, the Marconi enquiry, like all other 
enquiries set up by the House, has been a failure. The 
Parnell Commission was not satisfactory; the Jameson 
Raid enquiry pleased no one ; and the Marconi business 
promises to be as futile as the costly Titanic Committee; 
whilst the Samuel enquiry has gone to the Privy Council 
The Courts of Law are the only places where justice 
can really be obtained. If anybody had issued a writ 
against any and every body who made these allegations, 
the matter would probably have been settled by now. 
Maxse was a far stronger witness than Lawson ; he stuck 
to his guns, and, when asked for the names of those wh* 
supplied him with information, pleaded the privilege of 
the Press. He, as the editor of a responsible organ, was 
not going to give away those who had communicated 
with him. So the Committee resolved to report him t* 
the Speaker. The Speaker reminded Sir Albert Spicer, 
the chairman of the Committee, that he can only repri¬ 
mand or punish on a resolution of the House. Asquitfc, 
who is very like Balfour in some things, was not going 
to take action in a hurry. He probably knows something 
of Maxse’s unflinching character. His naked-looking 
skull and deep-set eyes, his firm jaw and magazine of 
invective, show him to be no mean antagonist. In other 
centuries I can see Leo at the stake, or industriously 
piling faggots round his enemies if he thought the» 
worth the cost of the wood. The session was nearly at 
an end ; the Committee had adjourned over the recess * 
so, on the whole, Asquith decided to “ wait and see ” over 
the holidays , in fact, he ran away, and Maxse grinned 
derisively in the outer lobby; but it was an immense 
disappointment to him not to be brought to the Bar and 
be given an opportunity of telling the Commons of Eng. 
land and the Government especially what he thought of 
them. A wise and discreet decision, and, if I were a 
betting man, I should be open to fix long odds that for 
this, at any rate, Leo Maxse will never stand on the red 
line behind the brass telescopes. 

We passed on to Indian finance, and Rupert Gwynne 
whilst being careful to say that no lack of business 
integrity was imputed to the gentlemen concerned, 
thought it very unfortunate that so many well-know* 
Liberals should be employed by the Government in s« 
confidential an affair as the secret purchase of silver 
for India. Lord Swathling, chairman of Montagu and 
Co., brother of Montagu, the Under-Secretary for India; 
the chief negotiator Franklin, brother-in-law to Her¬ 
bert Samuel, the P.M.G., and cousin to Lord Swathling; 
and Sir Felix Schuster, chairman of the India Office 
Finance Committee! No wonder people were suspicious. 
The Liberals had taken the business out of the hands 
of the Bank of England, and entered into what Bonar 
Law called “ all this melodramatic secrecy.” Gwynne 
is a comparatively new member, but he stood up to 
Asquith when he demanded in a menacing tone that he 
should formulate his charge. “ My charge,” said Rupert 
bluntly, “ is that the Government gave this delicate 
Indian business to the family of the Under-Secretary 
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of State for India.” The Radicals tried to “ bustle ” 
him by interruption, until the Speaker interfered. In 
the end, Mr. Asquith recognised Bonar Law’s sincerity 
in acquitting members of complicity in any nefarious 
transactions contrary to the public interest, but promised 
a Royal Commission to enquire into the whole of the 
financial relationships between India and Great Britain ; 
and from what I can see and hear there is a good deal 
to be done in that way. 

I believe Lord Edward Talbot had no ambition to 
become Chief Whip. As Bernard Shaw said in quite 
another connection, “ it is not a bed of roses ”; but he 
has done so well as acting Whip during the few days 
he has held that office that he has begun to like it. He 
has brightened up, shown much shrewd foresight, and 
as he is personally very popular, and it is due to him by 
long years of seniority, everybody seems pleased. I 
believe he will be a successful one. 

On Friday, the 14th, being the exact anniversary of 
the day we commenced business, the session came to 
an end. Many members had paired and fled to sunnier 
climes. 

The gentle Masterman seems to think he has 
been too gentle in the past. He is shedding his lamb’s 
skin and showing the wolfs teeth. He was badgered 
about the free choice of doctors; what had become of 
Lloyd George's promise? He was perfectly amazed at 
the accusation. Had not the Government just given a 
free grant of £2,000,000 to the doctors? People had a 
free choice; he denied that the doctors had been 
bullied; but he was determined to fight the conspiracy 
to kill the panel system. It seemed to me that he con¬ 
tradicted himself by adding as a concession that a few 
doctors were to be allowed to take a limited number 
of insured persons, provided they did not pick out special 
lives, or that, if they did, they should receive a less rate 
of remuneration. This is not “ free choice of doctors,” 
or anything like it. 

The Appropriation Bill was then read a third time. 

On the debate on the adjournment there were the 
usual topics to be listened to with what patience we 
possessed. Sir John Rees talked about opium in China, 
the condition of affairs in Persia, to say nothing— 
or rather a good deal—about Tibet. Mr. Taylor, of the 
Radcliffe Division, seemed to suggest that Rees had 
better apply for the post of confidential adviser to the 
Grand Lhama, but alleged that he had shown colossal 
ignorance about China. Sir Arthur Markham, another 
obstinate sticker, gave some expert advice so as to avoid 
or mitigate accidents like the recent one in the colliery at 
Mansfield, where a huge barrel was overwound and killed 
many miners. Mr. Royds drew attention to the short¬ 
age of small houses in rural districts, and blamed the 
legislation of the present Government. Mr. Lambert, 
the Labour member, complained of the alleged victimi¬ 
sation of men on the G.W.R. Sir Thomas Esmonde 
desired a Public Trustee for Ireland. Mr. O’Malley 
wanted land purchase in Ireland speeded up; and so 
it went on. 

" Now we are through," I kept on saying; and yet 
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man after man got up and started a fresh question or 
grievance. The Ministers in attendance listened 
deferentially and promised smooth things. It seemed 
as though they were willing to promise anything if they 
could only catch their trains; but the bores were relent¬ 
less. They had their eyes on their local newspapers, 
and were not to be hurried when they had ample time 
and no one to stop them; so the House did not eventu¬ 
ally rise until half-past five by the chimes of Big Ben. 

I never remember such a session. 


Notes and News 

The February meeting of the Library Assistants’ 
Association was held at the Horniman Museum and 
Library on Wednesday, February 12, when Mr. J. D. 
Young, Greenwich, and Mr. G. R Bolton, Stoke Newing¬ 
ton, read papers dealing with the theory and practice of 
book selection. 


Sir Herbert Tree, after an absence of eight months, 
will make his reappearance at His Majesty’s Theatre 
in a new play on Easter Monday, entitled “ The White 
Man’s Burden ”—an adaptation by Mr. J. B. Fagan of 
“ Prophet Percivala drama of English life by the 
Hungarian, Melchior Lengyel. Sir Herbert returns to 
the methods of some of his earlier successes, the part 
he is to play being that of a modern man of the world. 
Another interesting feature of the production is that 
Miss Phyllis Neilson-Terry will appear for the first time 
as a married woman, moving in society. Her husband 
will be represented by Mr. Norman McKinnel, who is 
returning from America specially to take up the part. 


Among those who have now joined the Council of the 
Little French Theatre are the Countess of Wemyss, 
Muriel Countess De La Warr, Lord Willoughby de 
Broke, the Hon. Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton, Sir Edgat 
Speyer, Sir George Frampton, Sir Henry J. Wood, Sir 
Herbert Tree, Sir George Alexander, Sir Sauire Ban¬ 
croft, Sir John Hare, Sir Arthur Pinero, Mr. Arthur 
Bourchier, Mr. John Galsworthy, and Mr. Arnold Ben¬ 
nett. Mr. Philip Carr, at 8, North Terrace, South 
Kensington, will be glad to give particulars of subscnp- 
tion to the performances, and to hear from French 
artists who would take part in the performances, and 
amateurs who would assist as supernumeraries. 

The first of this year’s lectures under the auspices ot 
the National Book Trade Provident Society is to be held 
on Friday evening, February 28, at eight o’clock, at 
Essex Hall, Strand. The lecturer will be Mr. W. Pctt 
Ridge, and his subject is “ Cockney Humour.” Tickets, 
price sixpence, may be obtained from any bookseller, 
or, should any difficulty be experienced in obtaining 
them, Mr. H. Cecil Palmer, Lecture Secretary' of the 
Society, will be pleased to forward them on application 
to 91, Great Russell Street. Tickets may also be pur¬ 
chased at the door. The chair will be taken by J° 
Lane, Esq. Particulars of further lectures will 
announced in due course. 

A deputation, consisting of Colonel Rawson, Miss 
Grimes, and Mr. W. A. Evans (hon. sec.), waited on tne 
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Central Committee of Poor Law Conferences at the 
Guildhall on Wednesday, February 12, at 4.30 p.m., to 
discuss the question of Child Emigration. Colonel Raw- 
son opened the interview by describing the scope and 
objects of the Standing Committee, and requested that 
the Poor Law Guardians should be represented on his 
Committee. The Honorary Secretary then read letters 
from the Local Government Board, dated September 27, 
1912, and from the Dominions Royal Commission, dated 
February 11, 1913. After an interesting discussion, in 
which the Committee stated that all Boards of Guardians 
were actively interested in the migration of children, it 
was suggested that the deputation should approach the 
Association of Poor Law Unions, and press that the 
views of the Committee be placed before the District 
Conferences. It was also suggested that the Standing 
Committee should send delegates to any meetings of the 
District Conferences in different parts of the country. 
At the end of the meeting a letter was drafted to be sent 
out by the Secretary of the Central Committee to 
District Conferences, and it was arranged that papers be 
enclosed with it, describing the scope of work of the 
Standing Committee 


Imperial and Foreign Affairs 

By Lancelot Lawton. 

THE PEACE OF EUROPE. 

r PHE inability of the daily Press to present to its 
* readers anything in the nature of a judicial survey 
°‘ foreign affairs, to which we have drawn attention 
Wore in these columns, has once more created an en- 
tooy false impression concerning the international situa- 
cn. Consequent upon the circulation of a telegram 
^porting to give a summary of the Tsar’s reply to 
autograph letter sent to him by the Emperor of 
^ha, the outlook has been viewed with extreme 
^pondency throughout Europe. The circumstance 
a PP ti r$ to have been overlooked that considerable time 
^psed between the receipt of the genuine reply and 
publication of the alleged reply. It is to be assumed 
»if an acute crisis had been precipitated, it must 
^originated the moment that the Tsar’s answer was 
1 °f the Emperor Francis Joseph. Yet, as a 

in ^ ress no * detect ominous signs 

fj ’ e s ^ uat i°n until many days later there came into 
a cancoc * e( f version of the Imperial com- 
tjoa Dr. Dillon has rightly pointed out that j 
; was cx P f essed in terms so transparently ! 

tiritv A CUFt aS *° P rec ^ uc ^ e a ^ possibility of authen- ■ 
: set at u ( ^ 0U ^ )ts on subject, however, have been ; 
I both P u ^ ) ^ ca tion of strongly worded denials, j 

I Petersburg and Vienna. ! 

*od Russi lStmC ^ erUa ^le t ^ ie relat *>* s between Austria j 
I Haag •** S * ramC( * s * ncc ^e annexation of Bosnia and i 
I ® the N f urt ber impaired by recent events 1 

i&akjy ^ ast » have not of late improved to any 1 
circles ^ ^Ptession prevails in well-informed 

I that, for *° n ^ be ^ ounc ^ i n compromise, and 
Europe win a * ^ events, the peace of . 

preserved. It is now known that Russia, 
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who played a leading part in shaping the Balkan 
League, has definitely associated herself with Servian 
aspirations. This determination the Tsar doubtless 
expressed in his reply to the Emperor Francis Joseph, 
and to that extent the situation has now become clearly 
defined. But Uie positive value arising from the frank 
exchange of views between the two monarchs lies in 
their mutual declaration of peaceful intention, coupled 
as it is with their clear resolve to discuss in the spirit 
of friendship and candour the difficulties of the moment 
Naturally, public feeling in Vienna, which throughout 
the protracted crisis has not been without its moods of 
excitability, loudly demands an early settlement in 
favour of Austria. The mobilisation of a great army 
and the general uncertainty of the situation impost an 
almost unbearable strain upon the commercial com¬ 
munity. But it must not be forgotten that, in regard to 
the Balkan question, Austria is a house divided against 
itself. It is only the protests of the patriotic elements 
that reach this country. Any attempt on the part of the 
many millions of Slav subjects in the Dual Monarchy 
to give expression to their indignation meets with 
rigorous repression. Nevertheless, the knowledge that 
a war waged against the cause of the Balkan League 
would inevitably involve grave internal troubles will con¬ 
tinue to dictate a policy of restraint on the part of the 
statesmen of the Ballplatz. 

It may even be said that this division within the 
Empire itself as to external affairs is sufficient to preserve 
the peace of Europe. But were no such potent factor 
present in the situation, there would still remain, making 
for the tranquillity, the dominant influence of the vene¬ 
rable occupant of the Austrian throne. However cynical 
circumstances may compel diplomatists to be, the human 
equation as expressed in the personality of the aged 
Emperor must be reckoned with. It is inconceivable 
that a sovereign whose long life, it can truly be said, 
has been devoted to serving the cause of peace, and 
has been conspicuous for its frequent acts of tenderness, 
should, unless the sternest calls of duty compel other¬ 
wise, close his reign amid a war that would be so wide¬ 
spread as to embrace the whole of Europe. 

When, permitting our minds to go back to the days 
of her own struggle with Turkey, we examine the policy 
of Russia in regard to the Balkan question, we find that 
it has been perfectly consistent. Frequently the writer 
has insisted in these columns that, so soon as the proper 
time for action arrived, Russia would be found strenu¬ 
ously supporting the attitude of the Slav States. When 
the future historian undertakes the task of recording 
the events of our own times, he will be under an obliga¬ 
tion to award unstinted praise to the temperate policy 
pursued by M. Sazanoff. The difficulties with which he 
was faced have called for almost superhuman patience. 
Day after day he has been abused in the leading organs 
of the Russian Press; and his critics have not stopped 
short of levelling at him the charge that he was no 
patriot, but was the friend of Austria. The Foreign 
Minister, however, is in a better position to judge of 
Russia’s true interests than are his opponents. If they 
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have forgotten the terrible lessons of Manchuria, he, at 
any rate, is not unmindful of the evil consequences that 
attend victor and vanquished alike when great issues are 
put to the arbitrament of war. He realises that the 
recent period of unparalleled prosperity which his coun¬ 
try has enjoyed is to be attributed to a state of peace, 
and that, above all, the stability of the Throne can alone 
be assured on the broad basis of national contentment. 
When full allowance has been made for all these reasons 
which actuate him in his wise policy of patience, there 
remains the quiet determination, none the less real be¬ 
cause kept in the background, that Russia will not permit 
the frontiers of the new Albania to encroach upon what 
she regards as the legitimate territories of the new 
Servia. 

Another logical development of Russia’s intimate 
friendship with the Balkan States is her resolution to 
dissuade Rumania from taking advantage of the em¬ 
barrassments of Bulgaria. Here again we find a sharp 
point of difference between Austria and her great neigh¬ 
bour. But the writer, speaking from knowledge con¬ 
veyed to him from high quarters, repeats that all the 
problems at present disturbing Europe are believed to 
be capable of early solution. As a hopeful precedent, 
the settlement of the issue of a Servian outlet on the 
Adriatic is cited; and it is pointed out that the delimi¬ 
tation of Albanian boundaries affords abundant scope 
for satisfactory adjustment. As far as the Rumanian 
dispute is concerned, reliance is placed upon the efficacy 
of mediation, and the fact is not lost sight of that the 
Bucharest Government cannot wage war upon Bulgaria 
without first involving Russia and Austria. In the event 
of this latter contingency becoming threatening, the 
factors which I have described as making for European 
peace would be brought into play. Finally, it is to be 
remembered that hostilities between Russia and Austria 
could not be isolated. In that case the Powers of the 
Triple Entente would be compelled to take united action 
against the powers of the Triple Alliance; and both 
Great Britain and Germany are anxious for their own 
reasons to avert this calamity at the present juncture. 
Bearing this dread possibility in mind, and influenced 
to no small measure by the considerations which I have 
already set forth, it is little wonder that statesmen re¬ 
sponsible for foreign policy in Austria and Russia should 
exhibit the utmost circumspection. 


MOTORING 

O Mr. Percy Lambert and the 25-h.p. Talbot 
belong the distinction of being the first man and 
car to cover 100 miles within the hour, and motor 
manufacturers generally, much as they would have 
liked to secure the honour for themselves, are too 
sportsmanlike to grudge for a moment the triumph of 
the 44 Invincible.” The memorable performance was 
accomplished at Brooklands on Saturday last, the 
actual distance covered within the sixty minutes being 
103 miles 1470 yards. This, of course, does not 
represent the highest rate of speed ever attained, 127 
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m.p.h. having been accomplished many years ago by 
a Stanley steamer, and 124 m.p.h. approximately, by a 
Benz car ; but these were purely sprint performances 
over distances like the kilometre or mile, and cannot be 
compared as sustained tours dc force with the Talbot 
demonstration. It is gratifying that the much-coveted 
honour of being the first to cover 100 miles in the hour 
has been secured by a British car and a British driver- 

According to the Autocar , a long-felt want 
in the shape of a device for lighting acetylene lamps 
from the driver’s seat has been invented and will 
shortly make its appearance on the market. It consists 
of a pair of electrodes in each lamp, one at each side 
of the burner, one being connected to earth and the 
other to a high-tension lead from one of the sparking 
plugs. A small switch is fitted on the dash by which 
the current to the sparking plug can be diverted through 
the electrodes. A spark is thus caused to jump across 
the burner, and this ignites the gas issuing therefrom, 
the generator having, of course, been previously set 
going by the water being turned on. The effect of 
short-circuiting the current in this way is to cause a 
misfire in the cylinder affected, but only a momentary 
44 short ” has been found necessary to light the lamps* 
so that no serious inconvenience is caused. Theo¬ 
retically the idea is an excellent one, and one wonders 
it has not been evolved before. 

This year the leading motor firms seem to have 
entered into a keen rivalry in the production of costly 
and sumptuously got-up catalogues, some of them 
being veritable masterpieces of the printers’ and illus¬ 
trators’ art. One just to hand from Messrs. Vaux* 
hall Motors, Ltd., of 180, Great Portland Street, VV., 
is certainly equal to anything we have seen in that 
direction in its judicious arrangement of matter, typo¬ 
graphical excellence and general attractiveness. Page* 
12 to 19 are devoted to an especially full description 
of the latest Vauxhail chassis, the new features bein: 
lucidly indicated in paragraphs detached from the text; 
while on pages 20 and 21 are to be found some very 
interesting particulars of the special machines used for 
testing purposes and of the materials used in Vauxhail 
construction. Space is also devoted to a list ( ’f 
successes in trials and competitions, and there is also 
a page dealing with Vauxhail marine engines, showing 
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how successful these engines have been during 1912. 
The catalogue should be in the hands of all motorists 
who are interested in high-grade cars and the methods 
adopted to produce them. 

According to the sixth official report of the Tyre 
Trial, the position of the contestants on the 8th inst. 
was: Victor, 11,129 miles; Dunlop, 11,056^ miles; 
Continental (out), 9,553 miles; Michelin, 7,172 miles. 
These are the aggregate mileages accomplished up to 
the date mentioned by all three types of tyres—steel- 
studded, grooved rubber, and plain tread. In order to 
remove any impression there might be to the effect 
that the Victor steel-studded cover, which won the 
tirst round of the trial, was a specially good specimen, 
the makers have submitted it to analysis, along with 
two others of different sizes taken haphazard from 
stock, by Faraday House, with the result that all three 
have been found practically identical in quality of 
studs, rubber, and canvas. 

It appears that this country is not alone in having 
to face an almost impossible position with regard to 
lts pstrol supply. According to The Motor , the price 

the spirit in Austria has reached such a pitch that 
the matter was recently the subject of a Parliamentary 
motion, whereby its backers, after having directed 
Mention to the inner-working of the causes of this rise, 
“*5$ed for State assistance, without which nothing 
c ^!d be effected to stave off the dangers menacing the 
^rand allied industries. 

herring to recent disclosures as to the unsatisfactory 
Sheris adopted by many of the “schools of motoring’* 

^ London, it may be mentioned that up to the present 
_y five of these institutions have obtained the R.A.C. 

^ cial appointment for 1913. They are as follows :— 

1 ^Mansions Motor Garage, Motor Schools, Ltd., the 
v ^seleyTooland MotorCar Co., Ltd., Friswells, Ltd., 
iod Mr.A. F. Bennett, A.M.I.E.E. 


In the Temple of Mammon 

qjjj ^7 Editor will be pleased to answer all financial 
. y return of post if correspondents enclose a 
to cnve l°pe. Such queries must be sen* 
to die City Offices, i S . Copthall Avenue, E.C. 

A MOTHER severe scare has swept like a simoom 
^ a £ ross the markets. There was no account open, 
ur,e\ ere ^° rC P r * ces did not fall seriously, but everyone 
* a * ‘ n r ^e presence of an imminent earthquake, 
^thel^ ^ < ^ ec * are ^at P eac e is assured, but they 
sav that r l fUSC t0 * enc * mone y* Biff statesmen may 
P rf parinp ™P C best, but they are one and all 

not $urpri ° r Uar * ^ es > war * s in the mind of all. This is 
rR;o Such**' *° r . We ^ ave no * a European war since 
Jn ^ue? i t • a .P er ’ 0t l of peace is phenomenal—may T say 

^ ene* ,mP0SS ^ C *° r US t0 £° on an ^ * on ff er creat ‘ 
Nship W K^.° f war » spending vast sums upon soldiers 

idea in the Cit mCn ^ ee ^ at ** 1S c ^ ea P er to fiffht. The 

War wiu be ,l ' ,S l ^ at ^ banks refuse to make loans 

b2n ^^nt‘ mP ° SSib,C; but this is mere foolishness. No 

a opcars war!ilr War o* 10 banker lend for a purpose that 

e ut once a war hasjjegun all the brinks 
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must support the States in which they trade. They live 
under State protection and make profits out of State busi¬ 
ness. They must therefore lend in war time as in peace. 
But as the risk is greater so must their pay be higher. 
To-day Austria is willing to pay seven per cent, for a loan. 
When she is fighting Russia she will have to pay to per 
cent. Why therefore should banks be so foolish as to 
advance money to-day when, by waiting, they may get 
fifty per cent, higher interest on their cash? 

On the day that Montenegro declared war upon Turkey 
the far-seeing sold all their paper except gilt-edged stuff, 
and sat upon the gold. Paper is valueless in war time. 
No one expected a big European war in the autumn. It 
was unthinkable. But a great many are convinced that 
as soon as spiing comes we shall see one of the vastest 
struggles the world has ever suffered. Therefore, I say 
that people should be most cautious in making invest¬ 
ments. Indeed, I go further, and say that people of 
moderate means should realise everything that can in any 
way be called speculative. Risky securities should never 
be held in days like these. Only good sound gilt-edged 
stocks are saleable in war time. 

A few new issues come out but they are not received 
with any attention. The Russian Railway Loan is safe, 
but none too cheap. There are many loans on the tapis. 
How many will get underwritten I cannot say. The big 
Trusts that underwrite are now full up to the eyes and will 
take no more. 

Money cannot grow cheaper. It is true that many of 
the new issues do not destroy credit—on the contrary, they 
create it, for they give the banker a security upon which to 
lend, and upon which they in their turn can borrow. But 
we soon reach a period of saturation—beyond which no 
bank can absorb any more paper. We have already 
reached that point. Prices are high, and that means an 
increased demand for money. Trade is good, and more 
money is needed here, and enterprise is rampant and can 
use millions in good sound schemes. I think that high- 
water mark has been reached, and that trade will gradually 
begin to decline. This will release some money so that if 
peace is once assured we may soon get a fall in rates. But 
when will peace be assured? That is a question none of us 
can answer. Not even Dr. Dillon, who, I understand, is 
adviser in chief to most of the Imperial Courts and all the 
minor Kings of Europe. 

Foreigners are flat. Paris says Tintos are safe to hold 
because the company does such a huge trade in copper 
pyrites, which are in demand for sulphuric acid. But I 
think Paris wrong—the copper position is bad. Dear 
money has killed it. International stocks are dull, but 
the changes are not serious because no one wishes to force 
sales. All the minor States need money and cannot get it. 
Italy and Austria finance by bills, but do not like it. France 
can get her 20 millions for her army in the twinkling of an 
eye, but then France is the richest country in the world. 

Home Rails. —The latest dividend results are singular, 
but on the whole satisfactory. The Government have 
broken faith with the companies, however, in making the 
New Bill renewable in five years, and this has not helped 
the markets. I still say that our leading Railways are 
undervalued. But no one will buy. The bulk of the in¬ 
vesting public are afraid that huge sums will be needed 
for electrification. This is true. All our railways should 
electrify their main lines, and indeed any branch line that 
has a reasonable traffic. The first cost would be great, but 
the saving in a densely populated country like England 
would be enormous. It must be done sooner or later. We 
have seen the District turned from a hopeless failure into 
a prosperous line simplv through electrification. The 
Brighton should begin at once. It is pre-eminently a line 
for the electric current. I am suggesting a big thing, but 
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a profitable one. It requires capital—that can be got; it 
also requires courage—that is a commodity in which rail¬ 
way boards don’t deal. 

Yankees. —The banks take gloomy views. They have 
Wilson on the brain; he is apparently playing the Roose¬ 
velt game in an academic style, and with much more polite¬ 
ness. But the banks think that he means to go for the 
Trusts. So far the annihilation of the Trusts has had no 
effect upon the earning power of the sections into which 
they have been split. Neither has it reduced the cost of 
living or, indeed, done any good whatever. But it all 
sounds brave and makes the politician popular. The mar¬ 
kets do not like it. Some people are buying Rocks on the 
idea that the segregation of Union and Southern will help 
Rocks very much. The stock has one advantage—it is 
cheap. Perhaps that is the only good quality it possesses ! 
The last quarterly report of the Nevada Consolidated was 
bad. The dividend is maintained, but at the expense of 
the surplus. The report complains that the company could 
not sell its copper, and that it had been compelled to take 
it in at 15 cents. This is not good hearing. Copper looks 
like tumbling much lower. 

Mines. —The Globe and Phoenix meeting will be held 
next Tuesday, and I again urge upon shareholders to 
send proxies to Mr. Porter. The board in electing only 
one new director showed the cloven hoof. They have 
the power at any time to force a single director to resign 
by sending him a letter signed by all the other members of 
the board. Therefore Mr. Turnbull and Mr. Porter were 
quite justified when they said, “Two or none.** Globe 
and Phoenix sadly needs a new board, and I hope that the 
shareholders will vote solid. If they do they may rely 
upon increased dividends and economy. In the circular 
sent out by the board it is admitted that the ^80,000 con¬ 
tract for the new main shaft was arranged in spite of Mr. 
Piper having told the directors that it was a mere specu¬ 
lation. I hear badly of Giants, and they should be sold. 

Rubber remains dull. The optimists declare that they 
will put up prices as soon as markets improve, but I can 
see no real justification for any rise. The price of raw 
rubber does not rise, and no one dares speculate in the 
commodity, as the trade in the States does not warrant a 
boom. I fancy we shall see a sagging tendency as long as 
the war scare lasts. 

Tin shares have been the liveliest market in the House. 
Ropps fluctuate, but Edmund Davis declares that they 
will go to ^15, and he can put them there. They are a 
most dangerous gamble—as, indeed, are all the Nigerian 
properties. The tale runs that Ropps, once the dispute over 
the land is settled, will be able to release a big tonnage of 
tin which they dare not register until they know how the 
dispute over the land will go. 

Oil. —In Russia all the big companies are combining, 
and they say that they will keep oil easily at its present 
price. A new oil territory has been tested near St. Peters¬ 
burg, and is reported as marvellous—so that we may yet 
get another oil boom at Oukta. But the land has not been 
proclaimed as yet, and it is early days to talk. 

Miscellaneous. —The collapse in Mexico has seriously 
affected all the Pearson group; also the money squeeze has 
hit the Farquhar crowd. These two groups are allied, and 
what hurts one hurts the other. The Maple report is 
excellent. This fine business, so excellently managed, goes 
on growing year by year. I wish I could praise the report 
of the Underground Electric, but alas it is frankly bad. 
Nothing is written off the big item of “discounts,” and 
the dividend of 6 per cent, on the Income Bonds is only 
paid by bringing in a new company called the Equipments, 
which seems to have made large profits. The Omnibus 
report is also bad. Raymond Radclyffe- 
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BACON v. SHAKESPEARE. 


To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—Sir E. Durning-Lawrence remarks, in your issue 
of February 8, that a suggestion of “Tom Jones” “can 
only be intended to deceive your readers. ’ ’ This is Satan 
rebuking Sin with a vengeance ! On page 89 of that 
entertaining volume, “ Bacon is Shakespeare,” by Sir 
Edwin Durning-Lawrence, Bart., I find the following 
passage: “ The great author Francis Bacon caused to be 
issued almost immediately a book attributed to Francis 
Meres, which is called “Palladis Tamia, Wits Treasury”; 
and again on p. 145, “ He (Bacon) also brought out under 
the name of Francis Meres, ‘Wits Treasury.'” No 
authority is given for the egregious statements I have 
italicised. Naturally—for there is none. Presumably 
the author expected all his readers to be ignorant enough 
to accept his ipse-dixit ! Another passage in the same 
work might lead an unwary reader to suppose that Emile 
Montdgut (whose charming volume, “ Essais sur la 
Literature Anglaise,” is, by the way, hardly so well- 
known as it deserves), was a Baconian ! The author of 
statements of this kind should think twice before accusing 
others of deception. 

Sir E. Durning-Lawrence and other Baconians appear 
to be considerably distressed when their hero’s poetical 
competence is called in question. Surely their qualms are 
groundless. Never will lovers of true poetry cease to 
cherish the immortal distich— 

“ Thou that hast set the great Leviathan 
That makes the seas to seethe like boiling-pan! 


Could the dullest ear fail to recognise here the music 
of the “Sonnets”? And have we not the equally melo¬ 
dious Latin Hexameter, rescued for a grateful posterity 
by the industry of Sir E. Durning-Lawrence, and adorned 
by him with four pages of commentary which Latin 
scholars will duly appreciate? 

Hi ludi F. Baconis nati tuiti orbi. 


Criticism retires abashed before a whiff of such Heliconian 
fragrance ! 

It would be interesting if Sir E. Durning-Lawrence 
would give us the reference to the passage in Pliny which 
he asserts to have been the basis of the Preface to the 
First Folio. It seems a little odd, at first sight, that 
Bacon should have had to go so far afield for a Preface 
to his own immortal plays, but his inventive powers were 
presumably exhausted by his typographical labours on 
that unw r cildy volume, and he felt incapable of making the 
effort for himself. 

The remarkable evidence of the two Brasenose under¬ 
graduates and one Fellow of Trinity, adduced by Sir 
Durning-Lawrence, seems to show conclusively that at 
our ancient universities the Baconian flag waves triu ^ 
phant, except over the mansions of “ a few old f° ssl * 

( quorum pars , Professor Bradley, doubtless, and 
Aldis Wright). But all is not yet lost 1 I am credibly 
formed that two Bedmakers and the junior Dean of ,n 
coin still cling to the relics of the ancient Stratfor > a 
faith ! # .. 

To turn to Mr. Smedley. His method of dealing 
the evidence of Francis Meres lacks the bold simplify 
that of Sir E. Durning-Lawrence, but is none the c 
instructive. It consists of the time-honoured 
of assuming what he has to prove and then arguing 
his assumption as if it were a fact. He assumes that 
name, William Shakespeare, was chosen by ®f, con 
from without reference to him of Stratford,” * n 
calmjy ,nults Meres’ evidence out of court, on the 
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that there is nothing to connect Meres’ Shakespeare with 
“him of Stratford”! Obviously, if, instead of five, 
there were extant five thousand references to Shakespeare, 
made in his lifetime, poor Will, of Stratford, would be no 
nearer the authorship of the plays. It may be noted, in 
passing, that the analogy of George Eliot does not help 
Mr. Smedley. We know from Marian Evans’ own 
letters and her husband’s “Life” that she assumed the 
name of “George Eliot.” We do not know from any 
contemporary evidence that Bacon assumed the name of 
William Shakespeare. And Mr. Smedley talks bravely of 
“ the inexorable logic ” of Baconians. Inexorable fiddle¬ 
stick ! 

Baconians never seem to understand that the argument 
from the paucity of contemporary references proves too 
much. Mr. Smedley says : ” There are during his life¬ 
time no contemporary allusions by writers which connect 
the Stratford man with the authorship. ” Very well. Let 
us apply this elsewhere. 

(1) " There are during his lifetime no contemporary 
allusions by writers which connect the Eleusis man with the 
authorship of the ‘Prometheus Vinctus,* ‘Agamemnon,* 

etc.” 

(a) "There are during his lifetime no contemporary 
allusions by writers which connect the Sarsina man with 
the authorship of the ‘Trinummus,* * Rudens,’ etc.” 

If this method of reasoning is fatal to Shakespeare, it is 
dually or more fatal to AEschylus and Plautus. But per- 
one of these days Sir E. Durning-Lawrence will strip 
^ drunken clown of Eleusis” of his borrowed plumes 
ifijv * em to Heraclitus. It is needless to mul- 
instances, but this kind of reasoning would make a 
c * aa sweep of half antiquity ! 

Lastly, why all this pontifical mystery about the First 
,0l °? According to Mr. Smedley, “ when the facts 
as vo ^ ume controversy must be 

1 * What facts? All the facts that are ever likely 

® known, are known already. What does Mr. Smedley 
Baconian know about the Folio that Mr. Pollard, 
p . scholars like him, do not know? Here, too, the 
Romans, to quote “the St. Albans man,” “ viam sibi 
*?erunt omnine erroneam et imperviam.”—I am, Sir, 
faithfully, Humphrey Clinker. 


To the Editor of The Academy. 

J^T ^ 0D1 . J ones ” * n your issue of the 8th instant 
; * But w ^y should Bacon, who had no 
R 0 \a] C a ^ am ^ owning himself the writer of Masques for 
1 u en * er toinment, hesitate to acknowledge the dramas 
^ mature of the same nature, but superior in merit?** 
W s ' m Pk‘ Bacon did not own himself the 
been atr k aS J ues * Portions of a mask, or masks, have 
founds 0 T t0 ^ Mr. Spedding on exactly similar 
the au*K t0 ..^ osc on which Baconians attribute to him 
,“ l ,P of Shakespeare plays. 

* * 4 ^ et Richard Hooker in his 
pro* anH P\!j had then already given the best 

best * poetry '• mUIK * Spenser in his 4 Faerie Queen ’ the 
France of f ^ a ' n y° ur correspondent displays 
'^menced ’ e ^ acts * Francis Bacon’s literary activity 
m publish^ IS?6 - ^ 00 ^ e s 4< Ecclesiastical Polity ** was 
^ acr ‘«CW fl nt ^ *594 (eighteen years after!); the 
tcti) totoL» n Was Polished from 1590 to 1596 (four- 
;*Tomj 0np ^' ears aft « r 0 

"I no excentic, ^ Uotes Jodffc Allen (an American lawyer 
** ^ na! . sla ^ng), as saying that “ Shakespeare 
Mu <fcnt of th<» ? m ^ ese mat * ers which no lawyer or 
w ” o| 0Ur J aw could be guilty of.” Lord Campbell, 
West legal authorities has left us the 


standard work on the subject-” Shakespeare’s Legal 
Acquirements. He thus summarises the results of his 
investigations : “To Shakespeare’s law, lavishly as he pro¬ 
pounds it, there can be no demurrer, nor bill of exceptions, 

," To ™ Jo " e * ” is a,so in error as to the commencement 
of the translation of the Bible, known as the Authorised 
Version. It was decided on at the Hampton Court Con¬ 
ference in January, 1603. (I wonder whether ” Tom 
Jo " es . has read the King’s speech at that conference?) 

fn W u WaS , C ° mmenCed in thc s P ri "& of ,604, not 

n 1607. He is also in error as to the meeting places of 

the six translating companies—but let that pass. Only 

forty-seven of the fifty-four translators appointed, carried 

rough the work When the translation was finished 

wo were selected from each company to review and polish 

the whole. In nine months they completed their task and 

during that period they received £30 weekly from the 

Company of Stationers. Afterwards Dr. Bilson and Dr. 

Miles Smith again reviewed the whole, and in 1600 the 

final work of the translators was handed to the King' /„ 

1610 the King returned it to them completed. Was it 

during this period that some trusted servant of the King 

made havoc of the work of the translators and substituted 

for a literal translation that free translation produced in 

that matchless style which makes the work take rank as 

one of the masterpieces of literature? Certainly this was 

not the work of either Bilson or Miles Smith, for they 
were styleless. ’ 7 

In Spottiswoode’s “ History of the Church of Scot¬ 
land, a.d. .847, Vol. III., p. 99, it is stated that on 

James com.ng to England he ” set the most learned 
dmnes of that church a-work for the translation of the 
Bible. ... but the revising of the Psalms he made his 
own labour and .... went through a number of them 
commending the rest to a faithful and learned servant 
who hath therein answered his M. expectation.” 

Bacon has left behind him a prayer which had it been 
incorporated in the Psalms would have added to their 
lustre. Addison says that “for elevation of thought 
and greatness of expression it seems rather the 
devotion of an angel than that of a man ” 
Professor Fowler pronounced this prayer to be “ the finest 
bit of composition in the English language.” There was 
no other man living at the time who has left behind in his 
writings any evidence that he was capable of creating the 
magnificent language which is to be found in the Psalms. 
Truly Bacon put his ambition wholly upon his pen ” 
That is the great argument of the Baconians. To sug¬ 
gest that because Bacon wrote “The Advancement of 
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Learning’’ and the “Novum Organum” he could not 
have written “ Hamlet ” or “ King Lear,” is about as 
absurd a contention as could be raised. Because in both 
these books he definitely states that he is going to write 
works which he describes at length and which in every 
particular and detail correspond with these dramas and 
the others mentioned by your correspondent. 

Bacon no poet ! Then Taine, Lord Campbell, Shelley, 
Macaulay, Bulwer Lytton, and Spedding are all mistaken, 
for they all and numbers of other eminent literary men 
proclaim him to be a poet having few if any equals. Verse 
is not necessarily poetry in its true sense, and prose may 
be poetry of the highest order. 

44 Tom Jones ” asserts that the First Folio establishes 
beyond doubt that William Shakespeare, of Stratford-on- 
Avon was the author of the plays. I assert it proves con¬ 
clusively and beyond doubt or cavil that the words 
“William Shakespeare” is a pseudonym for F. Bacon. 
Let the Editor of The Academy select some capable im¬ 
partial authority to whom we can each submit our testi¬ 
mony. I have no fear as to the result. 

William T. Smedley. 

11, Hart Street, W.C., February 11, 1913. 


To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—U pwards of three hundred books, pamphlets, and 
essays have been written on the Bacon-Shakespeare con¬ 
troversy. The Baconians, having no real facts to base 
their argument upon, have resorted to extravagant 
notions, such as devised by that cryptogrammist, Dr. 
Orville W. Owen, of Detroit, who alleged that Bacon 
wrote the Shakespeare plays, sonnets, etc., Edmund 
Spenser’s “ Faerie Queene ” and his other works, Bur¬ 
ton’s “ Anatomy of Melancholy,” and the plays of Mar¬ 
lowe, Greene, and Peele. Then Ignatius Donnelly, of 
New York, invented “The Great Cryptogram, Francis 
Bacon’s cypher in the so-called Shakespeare plays.” And 
there appeared another by Mrs. F. C. A. Windle, of 
San Francisco, whose cypher was a mysterious communi¬ 
cation from the spirit of Bacon himself in the unseen world. 
But no one who has investigated the subject seriously 
has yet found a single fact to prove that Bacon is 
Shakespeare. 

Sir Edwin Durning-Lawrence Informs us that the under¬ 
graduates at Brazenose College do not believe in Strat¬ 
ford. Sir Thomas Overbury (“Characters”) passes some 
observations on a mere scholar as follows : “The antiquity 
of his University College is his creed, and the excellency 
of his college (though but for a match at football) an article 
of his faith. His tongue goes always before his wit. Uni¬ 
versity jests are his universal discourse. *Tis a wrong to 
his reputation to be ignorant of anything, and yet he knows 
not he knows nothing.” In the “Shakespeare Myth” 
Sir Edwin points out that Shakespeare’s picture in the 
First Folio is a sham. It is nothing of the kind. Cer¬ 
tainly the engraving by Martin Droeshout is not a suc¬ 
cessful one. The head is far too large for the body, and 
the dress is absurdly out of perspective. The unpractised 
engraver had only a drawing of a head to work from, for 
while the head shows the individuality of the portraiture, 
the body is clearly done without any artistic skill. In 
Ben Jonson’s lines in reference to the portrait, line 4, 
occurs the compound “ out-do,” which, Sir Edwin says, 
according to the New English Dictionary, means “ do- 
out,* and actually gives a quotation showing its use in 
that sense. But the dictionary also gives under sense 2 : 
“ out-do,** to exceed in doing or performance; to excel, 
surpass. Again, Sir Edwin says “ hit ’* in line 6 means 
44 hide.** The N.E.D., under sense 14, explains “hit,** 
to attain to an exact imitation or representation of. Sir 
Edwin states that 44 weed ” signifies disguise. Weed is 
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the Anglo-Saxon word, meaning clothing, garment. For 
instance, Milton, in “Paradise Lost,” III., 480: 44 And 
they who ... dying put on weeds of Dominic, or in a 
Franciscan think to pass disguised.*’ Now mark the con¬ 
tradiction. Sir Edwin quotes Bacon, “1 have though in a 
despised weed procured the good of all men,” and the 
Shakespeare Sonnet LXXVI. :— 

Why write I still all one, ever the same, 

And keep invention in a noted weed , 

That every word doth almost tell my name. 

The italics are mine. Weed, Sir Edwin says, “ signifies 
disguise. And what meaner disguise, a more ‘ despised 
weed * than the pseudonym of William Shakespeare, of 
Stratford-on-Avon, Gentleman?” I cannot see how Bacon 
could have adopted a “ mean disguise ” by assuming the 
name of “ William Shakespeare, Gentleman.” Neither do 
I understand by adopting “ a noted weed ” any deception 
could be successful. Still less so when “ every word doth 
almost tell my name.” Sir Edwin lays much stress upon 
the absence of Shakespeare’s autograph manuscripts. It 
has been oonjectured that they were destroyed when the 
Globe Theatre was burned down in 1613. But it must be 
remembered that twenty of the plays were not printed 
until 1623. So they may have been kept at the Blackfriars 
Theatre. The only known autograph work of any 
eminent dramatist of the Elizabethan period (except t e 
masques of Ben Jonson), is Philip Massinger s tragedy, 
“ Believe As You List,” now in the British Museum. 
With this exception there is not one original MS. of even 
a single play between 1572 and 1642 that has survived. 

Mr. W. T. Smedley asserts that the plays as prmted-- 
viz., as we have them in print—were not produced at t 
Elizabethan public theatres; if they had, the audiences 0 
that period could not have appreciated such dramas. 
Now Thomas Nashe, in “Pierce Penilesse,” i 59 *» mentions 
the class of persons who witness a play • F° r w 
the afternoon, being the idlest time of the day, * ere *‘ 
men that are their own masters (as gentlemen 0 
Court, the Inns of the Court, and the number ol captain* 
and soldiers about London) do wholly bestow them ' * 
upon pleasure . . . that they should betake 

to the least [extreme] which is plays? Nay, w . 1 
prove plays to be no extreme, but a rare exercise of vi • 
First, for the subject of them (for the most part) it is 

rowed out of our English chronicles, etc.* 
on to say : 14 How would it have joyed brave Talbo l 
terror of the French) to think that after he ha aifl 
hundred years in his tomb, he should triumph a £ a |® 
the stage, and have his bones new embalmed wi 
tears of ten thousand spectators (at several times) * 
in the tragedian that represents his person imaging . 
behold him fresh bleeding.” Here, then, is P° sit,v . 
formation as to the popularity of the chronicle P“^?' j oUS 
the class of audiences who witnessed them. It is 0 u0 ^ 
that the Baconian statements are never instructive a 
always misleading. 1 am, Sir, your faithfully, 

London, E.C. Tom Jone<. 


To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—Sir Edwin Durning-Lawrence’s constant abuse 
Shakespeare seems, to say the least, ungrateful, se€I ^> 
that, on the hypothesis, he was so useful to 
Besides, as has so often been pointed out— and a* 0 
ignored—the very terms of this abuse give Bacon s 
away, since the wisest man of his age could not have ^ 
such a fool as to choose “ a drunken, illiterate down ^ 
figure as the author of his plays and poems u Ho*, cv 
in remote Stratford (whither Sir Edwiin convent 0 J 
makes Bacon pack Shakespeare 6ff in 15J97)’ C0U .* ■ 
reputed author for nineteen years have escaped detects 
Vet, in Andrew Lang’s phrase: “The ^evidence l° f 
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contemporary faith in Will’s authorship is all positive; 
from his own age comes not a whisper of doubt, not even 
a murmur of surprise.'’ Ben Jonson and Tom Drayton 
shared Will’s traditional conviviality, but we do not call 
them 44 drunkards,” and we cannot believe, on Sir 
Edwin's authority, that Shakespeare “ died in a damp 
ditch ” (“of drink taken *’) or that he “ was one of the 
greatest scoundrels that ever lived.” Sir Edwin, whilst 
rejecting, or explaining away, contemporary evidence or 
later tradition in Will’s favour, is too ready to adopt as 
proved any shred of tittle-tattle which tells against the 
“down of Stratford.” Other Baconians do not admit 
that the Shakespeare of the plays was the Stratford actor, 
so that here, as often, they cancel each other out, like in¬ 
convenient fractions. 

So with the question of illiteracy. By far the ablest 
and most learned of the anti-Shakespeareans, himself a 
practising barrister—Mr. G. G. Greenwood— 44 thinks it 
highly probable that Shakespeare attended the Grammar 
School at Stratford for four or five years, and that, later 
in life, he was able to 4 bumbast out a line ’ and perhaps 
to pose as our 4 poet-ape who would be thought our 
chief.’ ,# 

Given such education, plus the genius evidenced by the 
plays themselves, and Shakespeare’s authorship involves 
00 further miracle. For the legal and classical lore in the 
plays has been exaggerated. To borrow freely from 
Andrew Lang:—Mr. Clarke, K.C., 44 the learned Re¬ 
ader of Bristol who, as Mr. Greenwood admits, really 
ices know something about law’, holds that in some of the 
Ptys Shakespeare had the aid of an expert in law and 
*1*0 bis technicalities were correct, but that where he had 
such aid, his legal jargon was sadly to seek.” 
s ™ ar ly* false quantities and topsy-turvy anachronisms 
** ^ by competent authorities to prove that the writer 
could not have been a great classical scholar. Nor was 
* Ben Jonson and other contemporaries, considered 
|°be learned. From Lyly’s Court plays, from the abound- 
| n £ translations and pamphlets of his day, and from in- 
wrour;* travellers and men of w r it and learning, 
u * a man as Shakespeare could, and doubtless did, pick 
^ uch court ty talk and manners and such other know T - 
as the plays contain. No adequate motive has ever 

iirth SU ?? cstec * Bacon’s concealment of his (supposed) 

, ° rs ip, and if not only Shakespeare, but also Ben 

®erelv R^ Cn ^ er> an< * a ^ ot ^ er wr »ters of that day were 
such a •• c 000 S ^ ac ^ s or dummies, the concealment of 
As to r ^Bcfiinelli ” is indeed a miracle ! 

><*es ” k I"? cr y pt0 £ rams , when Sir Edwin gravely 
year—***! Bacon foretold the precise 
by the d,iki;^ 4- C billing of “the Shakespeare myth” 
*hle; or ,0 " the epoch-making pamphlet of that 
*or<fe “ Shai e ° P roves %“ By the position of the 
icon'sauthorcti* an< * “Spear” in a certain Psalm, 
authorised versm 1P ’ ° n *7 ^ P* a y s > But also of the 

well i eav 0 Bible—men of normal judgment 

Jjystery^onp . w i*B all this locus-pocus of 

’^ U P and Ienatifi * rT ^ as < ^ ea l t w *th the efforts of Mrs. 

As to Mr. s ? DonneI1 y- 

'****&* his f ? ntas tic theory that Bacon, 

of himsein ° wn ,ma £ e ( an early 

calculated L t ? lat the sonne ts were the result, 
faithfully, ms P lre confidence in his judgment. 

A l over of " Our Will.” 

D(, ^ B (L R fiL 0P THE individual. 

•ftLS-wfifS of The Academv - 

nitl 5 *Ppea| j n me . t0 add another note to 

yOUr last lss ue? This question of 



the liberty of the individual is fast assuming an aggravated 
phase. The whole crux of the matter lies in the political 
peregrinations of the quacks or charlatans now disgracing 
Parliamentary record with their subterfuges and base 
devices, their ninepence for fourpence and nothing for 
twopence legislation, which is simply designed as a 
specious catch-vote manoeuvre to clog the clogged wit of 
the electorate at the forthcoming election, and so secure 
for its authors another and more inglorious lease of office. 

The intellect of the nation is heartily sick of this vain 
and boasting coalition of cant-orators, and it is fully time, 
as Mr. Daniel says, that some effort was made to over¬ 
throw the paltroons disgracing our national life and dis¬ 
crediting national genius in the eyes of posterity. Mr. 
Daniel’s appeal deserves a magnificent response, and I 
for one await with interest the disclosures which I feel 
sure he is about to make.—Yours faithfully, 

London, S.W. H. M. Doust. 


LEAGUE FOR THE DEFENCE OF THE CON¬ 
STITUTION AND THE UNION. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—On Sunday my landlord (I live near a small 
country village) said to me: 44 The farmers’ men are 
already talking about the £1 a week and the cottages 
Lloyd George has promised them.” 

If ever there was a time when it was necessary for the 
Unionist party to wake up and carry on an active cam¬ 
paign, before the election comes, it is now. 

Every village ought to be stirred up, and there are 
plenty of young men willing and eager to take part in 
this, if they are only properly organised and given a lead. 
The Radical Party, like the Nonconformists, know how to 
utilise enthusiasm to the best advantage.—Yours, etc., 

Harold Wintle. 

Royal South Western Yacht Club, Plymouth. 
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points out that in the event of a return to power of the 
Unionist Party, one of their first duties would be to pro¬ 
vide that in the case of a deadlock between Lords and 
Commons, the matter “ shall be referred to the electorate 
as the supreme umpire ”—a proceeding which would 
establish the supremacy, not of either House, but of the 
nation. 


What is “ a man of the world ” ? We feel rather in* 
dined to protest against an acidulated article which 
appeared recently in the Times , attempting to answer 
this question. The writer of it is curiously astray. 
“ Bored himself, and a source of boredom to others ”; 
“ always repeating himself ” ; “ one knows what he will 
say and think about every subject ” ; " he would despise 
anyone who confessed to enjoying anything”—such are 
a few of the complaints filed against this purely mythical 
man of the world. In reality the theme of the article 
might have been the pose affected by many very young 
men a few years ago, when, instead of Bunthome and 
the Grosvenor Gallery and the lily-for-dinner sodety, a 
certain bizarre effect was produced by strenuously culti¬ 
vating the attitude that, at twenty, life had given up all 
it had to offer. It did not last so long as the glamour 
of the “ fleshly school,” nor even so long as the exploita¬ 
tion of the aesthetic craze, for both of which excuses may 
be found in the fact that all reactions have a dynamic 
effect; but while it lasted it was exceedingly amusing. 
The genuine man of the world is, as a rule, a good fellow. 
His humour does not consist of “ music-hall catch- 
words,” as this article would have us believe; 
he enjoys life thoroughly; he by no means thinks in a 
groove; and he is pretty generally liked by his fellows, 
which is equivalent to saying that he is not a bore. Who- 


Notes of the Week 


ever else the Times essayist was condemning so grimly, 
it was not the man of the world as we know him. 


T HE Government, which prides itself upon 
being “ democratic,” and which in support of 
that self-assumed quality lessened the power 
the House of Lords until the assent of that House 
' r arj y measure has become a mere formality without 
J ®och practical value, has received a severe castigation 
^ a contemporary at the hands of Mr. George Cave, 

. »the member for the Kingston division. At that 
tune of crisis when the Parliament Bill was under con- 
^deration, Mr. Cave points out that “substantially the 
^ ,S5UC between the two Houses was whether, in 
• vhe event of an absolute deadlock between Lords and 
j 0{Ic ^ on s on some question of legislation, the decision 
1 * with the Commons, or whether the question 
-‘Otild be submitted, by the process known as the 
■ ^rendum, to a poll of the electors.” It can be well 
I rstood, especially in view of the later events which 
^ shown Ministers in so unfavourable a light, that 
■ Prospect of risking power and position—we say 
p W—by referring awkward problems to a 

Cg ^ popfllar vote was one which they could not find it 
J ® them to face. In a few weighty words, Mr. Cave 


We understand that a “ Simple Life Feast ” is to be 
a feature of the Simple Life Conference to be held at 
Caxton Hall in April; but the arrangements for this 
Simple Feast seem to us rather complicated. The 
guests will “ sit on the floor in a circle in true simple 
life style ” ; the table “ cloths ” will be of paper, and 
there will be no waiters, the whole repast being placed 
on the ground in front of each person with the dishes 
numbered “ to assist the visitors in the art of vege¬ 
tarian procedure.” While this extraordinary meal is 
in progress “ a continuous simple life performance is to 
be given in the centre of the festive circle; the pro¬ 
gramme includes barefoot dancers in simple life 
robes.” We suggest that the guests should be pro- 
vided with a little chair of the sort which was in vogue 
when we were very young, with holes in the arms 
through which a stick can be inserted; they could 
then sit up to table properly, and in their enthusiasm 
for the “simple life performance” would not fall out. 
The whole thing sounds rather terrible. And what 
answer have these dear people to Professor Keith, who 
emphasises the “ importance of the upright posture in 
connection with digestion ” ? 
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and Western China/’ by H. F. Wallace, F.R.G.S., F.Z.S., 
illustrated from the author’s own drawings and photo¬ 
graphs, “East and West,” by Lord Curzon of Kedle- 
ston, should prove to be a masferly discussion of the 
situation arising by reason of the strange metamorphosis 
through which the Oriental countries are now passing. 
Several of Mr. Murray’s biographical issues have already 
been treated—Disraeli, Lord Burghersh, and others; a 
new one has just appeared in “ The Life of John Jervis, 
Earl St. Vincent, Admiral of the Fleet,” by Captain W. 
V. Anson, R.N., at 10s. 6d. net Many notable volumes 
on scientific and medical themes are included in Mr. 
Murray’s list. 

Mr. Andrew Melrose announces an important book 
by Professor J. A. Thomson, M.A., which will delight 
students of natural history, entitled “ The Wonder of 
Life.” Judging from the preliminary list of contents 
which we have been privileged to see, k treats of some 
most fascinating problems—instinct intelligence, adapta¬ 
tion, and persistence of character^ all themes on which 
discussion has raged. This will be issued at 12s. 6d. 
net and will be fully illustrated. “The Call of the 
Cable,” at 4s. 6d., by Stanley Washburn, describes the 
adventures of an American Press-boat in Turkish 
waters during the Russian revolution; and the same 
author has a book on General Nogi, at 3s. 6d. Several 
new novels appear on Mr. Melrose’s list, and the in¬ 
evitable volume on “ The Balkan War Drama,” by a 
Special Correspondent, is issued at 3s. 6d., with thirty- 
two illustrations—a remarkably moderate price. 

Travel and description form a very strong feature in 
Mr. Fisher Unwin's spring programme. A notable book 
by Signor A Cervesato is entitled “ The Roman Cam- 
pagna,” at a guinea, with over four hundred illustrations. 

“ New Trails in Mexico,” by Carl Lumholtz, M.A.; 
“Three Years in the Libyan Desert,” by J. C. Falls; 

** Burma under British Rule,” by Prof. J. Dautremer; 
and “Modem Russia,” all at 15s. net, are four other 
volumes to be regarded as authoritative; and at half a 
guinea we have “ The Putumayo: the Devil's Paradise,” 
by W. E. Hardenburg, and “ How England Saved 
China,” by J. MacGowan. “ My Climbing Adventures 
in Four Continents,” by S. Turner, F.R.G.S., is a new 
book in the “ Modem Travel ” series, at 5s. each, which 
will prove of more than ordinary interest; and there are 
many other serious works on subjects that range from 
the war in the Near East to learned scientific treatises 
and a defenoe of “ Cubism ” by two of its leading 
exponents. 

Messrs. Constable have secured a new study by Bliss 
Perry, entitled “The American Mind,” in which social 
and political history is utilised to convey a vivid im¬ 
pression of the American character; and a book by L. 
Beecher Stowe, “ Citizens Made and Re-made,” which 
gives an account of the origin and development of the 
George Junior Republic The same firm announces a 
book on “ Quebec,” by Mr. Beckles Wilson. “ Auction 
of To-day,” by the chairman of New York’s Whist Club, 
with various examples of hands, should appeal to the 
bridge-enthusiasts, and “A Montessori Mother,” by 


Dorothy C. Fisher, will interest those who specialise on 
the education of little children. Mr. John Trevena’s 
new novel, “ Sleeping Waters,” appears this month, and 
a novel by Sheila Kaye-Smith, “ The Isle of Thoms.” 
And, of course, everybody knows that Messrs. Constable 
have just published Lieut Wagner’s sensational book 
on the war, “ With the Victorious Bulgarians," We hear 
that in the case of the translation of Henri Lichten- 
berger's book, just published as “ The Evolution of 
Modem Germany,” the title has been altered by Messrs 
Constable to “ Germany and its Evolution in Modern 
Times,” to avoid clashing with a similar work, by Mr. 
Harbut Dawson, issued by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin. 

To compare a book with J. R. Green’s “ Short History 
of the English People ” is high praise, but the compli¬ 
ment was paid to Mr. A D. Innes’ “History of the 
British Nation,” and the publishers, Messrs. T. C. and 
E. C. Jack, resolved to print a new Edition dt luxe . This 
is now ready; it has over a thousand pages, four hundred 
illustrations and maps, twenty-four additional plates and 
a frontispiece in colour; price 7s. 6d. net The smaller 
original edition is not lost right of, for we are informed 
that a second large impression will shortly be completed 
On March 12, Messrs. Jack will publish “The Parents’ 
Book,” described as “a book which answers childrens 
questions,” at 3s. 6d. net. This is an absolute novelty, 
and should meet with great success, though we suppose 
the book has yet to be written which will answer every 
poser put by an inquisitive youngster. Rita Strauss, 
joint editor of “ The Woman’s Book,” has charge of 
this, and is assisted by a large staff of expert contribu¬ 
tors. Two volumes of “ Lancashire Stories,” ooe of 
which is just ready, will be completed in April, both 
illustrated, and at 6s. net; in April also this firm hope 
to issue section eleven of the “ British Bird Book 
(10s. 6d. per section), and the completion of this fce 
series will take place during the summer that we tru^ 
is coming. Many other excellent books are due to 
Messrs. Jack—among them, of course, further instal¬ 
ments of the famous “ People’s Books,” and four more 
volumes in the “ Masterpieces of Music ” series. Two 
of these, on Handel and Liszt, are ready, the other two, 
on Verdi and Meyerbeer, will appear during the present 
month. 

Two new anthologies come from Messrs. Hutchinson 
and Co.—an “ Anthology of Babyhood,” by Muriel 
d’Auvergne, and “ Parodies and Imitations,” edited b\ 
J. Adam and B. White, 3s. 6d. each. Three ne^ 
volumes are ready in the “ Pocket Nature Books,’ 5 s - 
each, and in fiction we have novels by some of the fines, 
writers of the day—May Sinclair, R. H. Benson, M. 
Willcocks, Cosmo Hamilton, and W. B. Maxwell t0 
mention but a few. Messrs. Hutchinson also announce 
a superb art-book by an author familiar to readers 0 
THE Academy, Mr. John Rivers, “Greuze and 
Models,” at 10s. 6d. net, with many page plates 
other illustrations. Other notable books from the sam 
house are “ Little Jennings and Fighting Dick Talbot,^ 
the story of the Duke and Duchess of Tyrconncl 24 
net, a new edition of Goethe’s “Faust” at 6s. net, *i 
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illustrations in colour, after W. Pogany, and “ Unruly 
Daughters,” a romance of the House of Orleans, by H. 
Noel Williams, at 16s. net 

Messrs. Hurst and Blackett announce that they have 
taken over the publication of “Armorial Families,” the 
king among directories, with over three thousand illus¬ 
trations and 200 coats-of-arms in colour. The price of 
this is seven guineas net. Several notable new books 
must be credited to this firm; the “ Memoirs of William 
Hickey,” for instance, at 12s. 6d. rvet Hickey's father 
%-as a friend of Burke, and the reminiscences of his son 
should make fascinating reading. Mr. H. Fielding 
Halls new book, “ The World Soul ” (10s. 6d. net), is a 
study of life's problems in relation to the Christian 
teaching, and the author's well-known powers will en¬ 
sure him a large public A new edition of Douglas 
Sladen’s “ Oriental Cairo ” is ready, at ys. 6d. net, and a 
travel-book of exceptional interest is “ To Menelik in a 
Motor-Car” (12s. 6d. net), by Clifford Hall6, who de¬ 
scribes vividly the adventures of three men and a bull¬ 
dog tn route to Abyssinia. Many new novels are pub¬ 
lished by Messrs. Hurst and Blackett—Charles Marriott, 
Maurice Leblanc, Clive Holland, and Priscilla Craven 
notable names among the various authors. 

Mi. Henry Frowde, of the Oxford University Press, 

1 ill ptMsh Newman's “ Apologia , 1n with an introduction 
by Wilfrid Ward, and Lytton's “The Last of the 
Barons,” in the Oxford Editions of Standard Authors, 
^ several new volumes in the World's Classics. A 
*^°kr!y selection of other works is catalogued; we 
ia y mention “Aristarchus of Samos,” a history of 
feek astronomy, by Sir Thomas Heath, K.C.B.; 
‘‘Companion to Classical Texts,” by F. W. Hall; 
English Historical Literature in the Fifteenth Cen- 
W by C. L. Kingsford. 

Educational and commercial treatises form a fair 
^portion, of course, of Messrs. Pitman’s output for the 
*ason. A capital book for all who have to do with the 
•acting of children is “ Simple Pictorial Illustration,” 
Y* brown and H. A. Rankin, both experts in their 
W at 4s. net; it covers a wide field, from black- 
^oaridrawing to colour-sketching. Several other books 
00 c | ose ty themes are grouped with this. “ Bri¬ 
o’s Growth” and “The British Empire” (2s. and 
Is 9 ^); “ A Social History of England ” and “ Baby- 
^ Abroad ” (2s. and 2s. 6d.) are books which instruct 
without tears,” in a way unknown to the learners of 
vears ago. Accounts, Railway Law, Secretarial 
* and Practice—the latter a comprehensive encyclo- 
at 25s. net—Company Law and Book-keeping, 
^ appears in this section. Under the heading of 
j^al literature, Mr. R. A. Fletcher describes in 
^veiling Palaces" the development of the modern pas- 
st *amship; Mr. D. C. Boulger writes on “ Hol- 
r® of thc Dutch " (6s. net), and P. J. Baldensperger 
" asa volume at 7s. 6d, entitled “ The Immovable East,” 
kerned Palestine. In fiction a new departure is 
announced by Miss A. A. Chapin, “ The Under Trail,” j 
a novel of Virginia. Altogether, Messrs. Pitman have ; 
an a< ^able and useful programme. j 
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REVIEWS 

Verse, Humorous and Serious 

The River Rhymer, By J. Ashby-Sterry. (W. J. Ham- 
Smith. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Fatuous Fables. By Denis Turner. (A. C. Fifield. 
2 S. 6d. net.) 

The Making of London. By George T. Seymour. (A. 
H. Stockwell. is. net.) 

The Second Show. By Gordon Phillips, with Illustra¬ 
tions by Horace Taylor. (Lawlors, Manchester, 
is. net.) 

Pickaninnies. By “ Chanticleer/' (Murray and Even- 
den. is. net.) 

Rhymes of a Rolling Stone. By Robert W. Service. 

(T. Fisher Unwin. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Rag-Time : A Collection of Military Poems suitable for 
Recitation. By Lt.-Col. J. D. F. Donegan. (Lyn¬ 
wood and Co. is. net.) 

H ALF the young men of England think that 
they can write serious poetry; the other 
half feel sure that they can. And they all are 
perfectly certain that to produce humorous verse 
is as easy and pleasant as picking buttercups in 
May. Many of them do produce it—accidentally; 
but we are referring to verse that is intended 
to be humorous. It is not, of course, as easy as it looks, 
and only the writer of genuinely humorous stanzas knows 
how much thought and scheming go to his best work. 
Mr. Ashby-Sterry has written enough to be regarded as 
an authority on this subject, and it is a pity that in this 
collection of rhymes on the Thames he did not polish 
some of his faulty verses until they could safely defy 
criticism; it is impossible to doubt that he could have 
done better, in many instances, had he wished Too 
often he seems to use the first thought that comes into 
his head, when a little trouble would Have ensured 
daintiness, and avoided a clumsy effect. For example, 
in the delightful “ Pleasant Quarters,” with its haunting 
refrain of “ Marlow Town,” we rebel at the jingle : — 

I paddle up to Harleyford, 

And sometimes I incline 
To cushions take with lunch aboard 
And play with rod and line. 

And The Prairies of the Thames opens shockingly:_- 

From Cliffe Churchyard there's no doubt you 
Enjoy a most delightful view; 

For from this eminence we gaze 
Across the meads where cattle graze; 

Right o’er the plain our view's complete 
Of grassy swamp and shining fleet. 

Several other rhymes are on the same level, and we 
notice it because, when at his best, Mr, Ashby-Sterry is 
hard to beat. He has triolets worthy of Austin Dob¬ 
son, and his love for the river sometimes inspires him to 
a real lyric such as “Pearl, O Pearl!” “A Favourite 
Frock ” is excellent, and there are at least twenty sets 
of verses in this book which will charm not only the mere 
river-lover, but the critic as well The true mood of the 
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Thames on a summer’s day has rarely been better ex¬ 
pressed than in 44 A Lucid Interval,” where the poet 
praises— 

A cut of cold beef and a prime Cheddar cheese, 

And a tankard of bitter at Sonning! 

On turning back to discover which of Mr. Denis 
Turner’s pages we had marked as notable or worth 
quoting, we found that nearly every one was pencilled. 
“ Fatuous Fables ” is the real thing in witty verse— 
there is no slackness, no distressing sign of the endeavour 
to be funny, and the occasional faulty rhyme is nearly 
always deliberately done for the sake of a comic effect. 
This is a trick which we do not commend, but now and 
then it brings a smile. The introductory couplets on 
“ The Publisher,” 44 The Printer ’’—who 

Must be very clever 

To put a book like this togevver, 

and 44 The Agent,” who 44 deserves a verse ” because 44 he 
puts my money in his purse,” are very neat. 44 The 
Philosophic Celebrity” suffers from absence of mind : — 

Such is his love of contemplation, 

Whatever be his destination 
He gets out at another station. 

The 44 Distracted Millionaire, whose life was very full of 
care,” 

dwelt, they say, in Marble Halls 
Each rather bigger than St. Paul’s; 

and so, for several pages, Mr. Turner pokes fun at 
various characters. We will quote one page bodily, and 
then leave this capital little book, assuring our readers 
that it is to be read more than once. We may remark 
in passing that not all the verses are in the ordinary 
metre of the extracts we have given. This, however, 
appeals to us as a pathetic instance of 44 The Trials of a 
Schoolmaster ”:— 

With emphasis a trifle strong 
I said it was completely wrong. 

Again he puts it. Then I storm 
And make him stand upon the form. 

Then he commits the self-same sin 
A third time—and I keep him in. 

To get it right he still declines; 

I give him several hundred lines. 

He makes the same mistake again; 

Then comes my last resource—the cane. 


I’ve looked the matter up to-night 
And find the little beast was right . 

Mr. Seymour’s muse bids him write an epic of Lon¬ 
don. We dare not regard it as serious poetry, and we 
hardly like to take it as wholly humorous. He begins 
with 44 London—Past ”: — 

In round huts of branches daubed o’er with clay 
The first Londoners lived, when not away 
In the wild forest following the chase, 

The savage ancestors of this same place. 


He goes on to 44 London—Present — 

All the streets of London after nightfall 
Were one time without any lights at all 1 
When King Charles the Second commenced to reign 
This was still the case, to the robber’s gain. 

Then for part of the night, in winter time, 

Lanterns here and there in the streets did shine. . . 

In a fine frenzy of description he presents the modern 
city: — 

The Port of London, of ninety square miles, 

With miles of shipping which the eye beguiles; 

The largest and richest the world has seen, 

Or that has ever conceived could have been! 

Daily to and from its harbours and docks 

The ships come and go in numerous flocks. 

The Thames Embankment, the river adorns 
Planted with trees, a fine promenade forms. 

It will be seen at once that Mr. Seymour disdains the 
conventional, that he shakes himself free from the irk¬ 
some shackles of rhyme, and that his scansion is, to sav 
the least, original. It must be a great relief to write 
poetry thus largely, bothered by no rules, hampered by 
no laws of rhythm, careful only that the lines shall be of 
about the same length. Tennyson, Swinburne, Words¬ 
worth, Blake, had not the courage to do it Mr. Sey¬ 
mour has, and we are simply dizzy with admiration. 

For his clever work in ‘‘The Second Show,” we 
bracket Mr. Gordon Phillips with Mr. Denis Turner. Mr 
Phillips is well up to the form of 44 Dum-Dum,” Punch i 
favourite, and that is high praise. The worst of it is 
that without quoting complete sets of verses, for which 
we have not space to spare, it is difficult to give much 
idea of Mr. Phillips’ smartness of rhyme and allusion. 
we may take four stanzas, perhaps, from “A Horrid In¬ 
justice,” where he waxes sarcastic upon the theory that 
the “"'claque ” consists of 44 perceptors of good taste 

He cheered each red-nosed mime, each shrill-voiced maid, 
And at their all-too-soon (it seemed) removal, 

Palm smote on palm and thunderously conveyed 
Approval. 

In fact, each various artist left him lashed 
Into a state one could but term ecstatic— 

I really never saw a man so dashed 
Emphatic. 

And I, who sat unstirred and disinclined 
To view their capers any way but gravely, 
Regarded him and thought, “ This man has dined 
Too bravely.” 


O, black the shame with which 1 now am faced! 

To think I may have—uninformed and muddled— 

Set down a trained “perceptor of good taste’ 

As fuddled ! 

The book is full of really entertaining verse, and wy 
shall keep it on the shelf of small volumes dedicated 
the cure of wandering attacks of 44 the blues.” 
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" Pickaninnies ” is one of the prettiest books of verse 
/or and about little children that we have seen; some of 
the lyncs, written in baby language, are strangely moving, 
and many of them are charmingly nonsensical, the very 
thing to read aloud to any normal child at the fairy-tale 
period—which ought, of course, to last through life, but 
unhappily doesn't When “ Chanticleer ” attempts the 
sonnet and serious verse the effect is ordinary, but the 
Me jolly pieces that form the greater portion of the 
hook are perfect in their way. 

We have only found one poem in “ Rhymes of a Roll¬ 
ing Stone ” to corroborate the much-vaunted announce¬ 
ment of Mr. Service as “ the Canadian Kipling,” and 
the Ghosts,” which begins in a manner very 
watniscent of “ The Story of Ung ”; but we have found 
P nty of real poetry, a multitude of rousing rhythms, 
w a sense of fine movement and freedom that would 
*°®eof the delicate arm-chair rhymesters good The 
note is finely given in a verse of the prelude : — 

1 am no wordsmith dripping gems divine 
"to the golden chalice of a sonnet; 
love-songs ’witch you, close this book of mine— 

V l- WaSte 110 time on '*• 

tt nng 1 to my work an eager joy, 

A lusty love of life and all things human ; 

, lea P s the wonder of the boy, 

,Z\V n r n ' a dea,hless ^‘th in woman, 
blood calls, still rings the valiant fray; 

OH | n t ntUre .^f acons through the summer gloaming ; 

' lon e a " d long and long will be the day 
Ere I come homing ! 

rol licktng fun in some of the rhymed 
““"tl philosophy in the shorter, 

^ which shows that Mr. Service is as many 
kit ' ordinary lesser poets in his thought as 

a little J ^“P^n^nt. His future work, pruned of 

q. 1, ^ present tendency to exuberance—if this 

•op}* ♦ if C W ^ 0ut sacrificing liveliness and motion— 

cide<vnr r° D ? ^ higher leveL To dub him a dis- 

« one 15 a he alludes to “ Kim ” 

^ haS a VCin ° f his ° Wn ' and 
regard comparisons. 

Col. Donegan wins our gratitude for several laughs 

*r*esto « rtal nK)ck ‘ serious " Introduction. 0 He ob- 
^ are ^ a ^ ^ house accommodates those 

they * u des ^ rous witnessing the performance that 

*encor° ^ necessar y P a Y f° r admittance ” ; that 

for qjJ • ^ means a call on the part of the listeners 

kocw T fi° 1SC ^ aD ^ SOrt ^ ’ an ^ var i ous other sen- 

out of the sails of the ambitious 
ob] v , ^ S ent ^y patted into good temper, we can 
cellem ^ ^ " ^ a g-Time ” contains over twenty ex- 
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vcrsc ~not professed to be poetry— 
are especially in military circles. They 

^^and humorous, and the last one, written 

^nld slight impediment of speech/’ 
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do not °l u ^ e the reason for 
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La Bonne Josephine 

The Empress Josiphine. By Joseph Turquan. Trans¬ 
lated by Violette M. Montagu. Illustrated. (John 
Lane. 12s. 6d. net.) u 

THE French ongtnal of this work appeared in Paris 
several years ago (1896), when it followed an earlS 

ToSh f m T hl °L th ! S f me Wnt€r r€counte d the life of 
Josephine Tascher de la Pagerie, from the time of he 

marriage to Napoleon Bonaparte until the latter day 

of Ins Consulate. Miss Montagu’s translation of 

. h t earlier volume was reviewed in No. 2067 of The 

Academy (December 16, 191,). Entitled “The Wife 

of General Bonaparte,” ,t brought together virtually all 

he scandal current at one or another time respecting 

^ < S ,er y ear f of the woman who afterwards passed 
into history as Ma bonne Josephine,” though, accordS 
to M. Tuxquan,she did little to deserve such an appella 
r' j Napoleons soldiers, however, undoubtedly n re 
ferred her to her successor, the Empress Mane LouisT 
for, when they were miserably perishing during the re¬ 
treat from Moscow, more than one of them was heard 
to say that the Emperor "ought never to have left ‘IZ 
old woman.’ She brought good luck to him and to u! 

T S °A . ■ Ev t n j M - Tur< l uan is constrained to admit that 
Josephine had a compassionate heart, that she 

anxious to save the Duke d’Enghien, that she. at le^ 
had a share ,n saving Armand de Polignac, and that sZ 
used her best endeavours to reconcile with * 
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Thames on a summer’s day has rarely been better ex¬ 
pressed than in “ A Lucid Interval," where the poet 
praises— 

A cut of cold beef and a prime Cheddar cheese, 

And a tankard of bitter at Sonning ! 

On turning back to discover which of Mr. Denis 
Turner’s pages we -had marked as notable or worth 
quoting, we found that nearly every one was pencilled. 

Fatuous Fables ” is the real thing in witty verse_ 

there is no slackness, no distressing sign of the endeavour 
to be funny, and the occasional faulty rhyme is nearly 
always deliberately done for the sake of a comic effect. 
This is a trick which we do not commend* but now and 
then it brings a smile. The introductory couplets on 
" The Publisher/* * The Printer **-who 

Must be very clever 
To put a book like this togevver, 

and " The Agent,” who 44 deserves a verse ” because 11 he 
puts my money in his purse/* are very neat 44 The 
Philosophic Celebrity** suffers from absence of mind : — 

Such is his love of contemplation, 

Whatever be his destination 
He gets out at another station. 

The Distracted Millionaire, whose life was very full of 
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dwelt, they say, in Marble Halls 
Each rather bigger than St. Paul’s; 


and so, for several pages, Mr. Turner pokes fun at 
various characters. We will quote one page bodily, and 
then leave this capital little book, assuring our readers 
that it is to be read more than once. We may remark 
in passing that not all the verses are in the ordinary 
metre of the extracts we have given. This, however, 
appeals to us as a pathetic instance of 44 The Trials of a 
Schoolmaster '*:— 

With emphasis a trifle strong 
I said it was completely wrong. 

Again he puts it. Then I storm 
And make him stand upon the form. 

Then he commits the self-same sin 
A third time—and I keep him in. 

To get it right he still declines; 

I give him several hundred lines. 

He makes the same mistake again; 

Then comes my last resource—the cane. 

I*ve looked the matter up to-night 
And find the little beast was right. 

Mr. Seymour’s muse bids him write an epic of Lon¬ 
don. We dare not regard it as serious poetry, and we 
hardly like to take it as wholly humorous. He begins 
with 44 London—Past *:— 

In round huts of branches daubed o*er with clay 
The first Londoners lived, when not away 
In the wild forest following the chase, 

The savage ancestors of this same place. 


He goes on to 4 ‘ London—Present ”:_ 

All the streets of London after nightfall 
Were one time without any lights at all t 
When King Charles the Second commenced to reign 
This was still the case, to the robber’s gain. 

Then for part of the night, in winter time, 

Lanterns here and there in the streets did shine. 

In a fine frenzy of description he presents the modem 
city: — 
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The Port of London, of ninety square miles, 

With miles of shipping which the eye beguiles; 

The largest and richest the world has seen, 

Or that has ever conceived could have been 1 
Daily to and from its harbours and docks 

The ships come and go in numerous flocks. 

1 he Thames Embankment, the river adorns •-! 

• ™ antc d with trees, a fine promenade forms. \y, 

• 

‘ a 

• '' 

It will be seen at once that Mr. Seymour disdains the 
conventional, that he shakes himself free from the irk¬ 
some shackles of rhyme, and that his scansion is, to say 
the least, original. It must be a great relief to wnte 
poetry thus largely, bothered by no rules, hampered by 
no laws of rhythm, careful only that the lines shall be oi / 
about the same length. Tennyson, Swinburne, Words¬ 
worth, Blake, had not the courage to do it Mr. Sey¬ 
mour has, and we are simply dizzy with admiration 

For his clever work in 44 The Second Show,” we 
bracket Mr. Gordon Phillips with Mr. Denis Turner. Mr. 
Phillips is well up to the form of “ Dum-Dum,” Punck's , 
favourite, and that is high praise. The worst of it i? 
that without quoting complete sets of verses, for which 
we have not space to spare, it is difficult to give much 
idea of Mr. Phillips* smartness of rhyme and allusion 
we may take four stanzas, perhaps, from 44 A Horrid In¬ 
justice, * where he waxes sarcastic upon the theory that 
the claque ** consists of 44 perceptors of good taste 

He cheered each red-nosed mime, each shrill-voiced maid. 

And at their all-too-soon (it seemed) removal, 

Palm smote on palm and thunderously conveyed 
Approval. 

In fact, each various artist left him lashed 
Into a state one could but term ecstatic— 

I really never saw a man so dashed 
Emphatic. 

And I, who sat unstirred and disinclined 
To view their capers any way but gravely, 

Regarded him and thought, 44 This man has dined 
Too bravely.” 


O, black the shame with which I now am faced 1 
To think I may have—uninformed and muddied— 
Set down a trained “perceptor of good taste” 

As fuddled 1 

The book is full of really entertaining verse, and 
shall keep it on the shelf of small volumes dedicated tc 
the cure of wandering attacks of 44 the blues.” 
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14 Pickaninnies ” is one of the prettiest books of verse 
for and about little children that we have seen; some of 
the iyncs> written m haby language, are strangely moving, 
and many of them are charmingly nonsensical, the very 
thing to read aloud to any normal child at the fairy-tale 
penod—which ought, of course, to last through life, but 
unhappily doesn’t When 41 Chanticleer ” attempts the 
sonnet and serious verse the effect is ordinary, but the 
little jolly pieces that form the greater portion of the 
book are perfect in their way. 

We have only found one poem in 44 Rhymes of a Roll¬ 
ing Stone ” to corroborate the much-vaunted announce¬ 
ment of Mr. bervice as 44 the Canadian Kipling,” and 
that is 14 the Ghosts," which begins in a manner very 
reminiscent of 44 The Story of Ung ”; but we have found 
plenty ot real poetry, a multitude of rousing rhythms, 
and a sense of fine movement and freedom that would 
do some of the delicate arm-chair rhymesters good. The 
note is finely given in a verse of the prelude: — 

I am no wordsmith dripping gems divine 
Into the golden chalice of a sonnet; 

H love-songs 'witch you, close this book of mine— 

Waste no time on it. 
bring I to my work an eager joy, 

A lusty love of life and all things human ; 

Still in me leaps the wonder of the boy, 

A pride in man, a deathless faith in woman. 

-tiOred blood calls, still rings the valiant fray; 

Adventure beacons through the summer gloaming; 

, long and long and long will be the day 
Ere I come homing ! 

7* is real, rollicking fun in some of the rhymed 
aud some sound philosophy in the shorter, 
scno,iS poems which shows that Mr. Service is as many 
above the ordinary lesser poets in his thought as 
accomplishment. His future work, pruned of 
4 to* of the present tendency to exuberance—if this 
^7* ^° ne without sacrificing liveliness and motion— 
to be on a still higher level. To dub him a dis- 
'; y* oi Ki P% is a pity—although he alludes to 44 Kim ” 

• °f kis poems; he has a vein of his own, and 
: disregard comparisons. 

wins our gratitude for several laughs 
^ mock-serious “ Introduction.” He ob- 
. that the back of the house accommodates those 
so desirous of witnessing the performance that 
«^ even if necessary pay for admittance ” ; that 
jTKore really means a call on the part of the listeners 

wise of any sort ” ; and in various other sen- 
^ cs wind out of the sails of the ambitious 
, gently patted into good temper, we can 

that his 44 Rag-Time ” contains over twenty ex- 


Prospectuses ol all below 
Publications post Ires. 


| ttjKLj?*** 8 versc —not professed to be poetry— 

fce bt*H ^ rec ^ on ' especially in military circles. They 
• j ^ous and humorous, and the last one, written 

woiiM* ^ eDt ^ cinan with slight impediment of speech,” 
dtv the house down if given by a 

the no * ^ U4 t e see the reason for 

’ k°t the book is good and fulfils its purpose well. 
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La Bonne Josephine 

The Empress Josephine. By Joseph Turquan. Trans¬ 
lated by Violette M. Montagu. Illustrated. (John 
Lane. 12s. 6d. net.) 

THE French original of this work appeared in Paris 
several years ago (1896), when it followed an earlier 
volume, in which the same writer recounted the life of 
Josephine Tascher de la Pagerie, from the time of her 
marriage to Napoleon Bonaparte until the latter days 
of his Consulate. Miss Montagu's translation of 
that earlier volume was reviewed in No. 2067 of The 
Academy (December 16, 1911). Entitled 44 The Wife 
of General Bonaparte,” it brought together virtually all 
the scandal current at one or another time respecting 
the earlier years of the woman who afterwards passed 
into history as 44 la bonne Josephine,” though, according 
to M. Turquan, she did little to deserve such an appella¬ 
tion. Napol6on’s soldiers, however, undoubtedly pre¬ 
ferred her to her successor, the Empress Marie Louise, 
for, when they were miserably perishing during the re¬ 
treat from Moscow, more than one of them was heard 
to say that the Emperor 44 ought never to have left * the 
old woman.' She brought good luck to him and to us 
also.” Even M. Turquan is constrained to admit that 
Josephine had a compassionate heart, that she was 
anxious to save the Duke d'Enghien, that she, at least, 
had a share in saving Armand de Polignac, and that she 
used her best endeavours to reconcile Napoleon with his 
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brother Lucien. It is, however, undoubtedly true that 
when her grandson Napoleon III came to the throne 
a very exaggerated estimate was formed of her good 
qualities, and that her imperfections were so carefully 
concealed by imperial panegyrists that most people be¬ 
came utterly oblivious of them, and regarded her solely 
as a woman of extreme nobility of mind, whose life had 
been spoilt by a misfortune, not a fault—her inability to 
give Napol6on a son. 

Those were the views current in the days of our youth, 
but since the downfall of Sedan, both of the Napoleonic 
periods in French history have been patiently dissected 
and analysed, and thus we find M. Turquan expressing a 
desire to show the Empress Josephine as she really was, 
at the same time deprecating any intention to undermine 
her reputation for the mere pleasure of doing so, and de¬ 
claring it to be his purpose to keep to historical facts. 
Those views are very laudable, but it is questionable 
whether our author has carried them into effect The 
Napoleonic era was marked by many jealousies and 
feuds, and for one or another reason the statements of 
several of the contemporary memoir writers must be re¬ 
ceived with caution. In that respect M. Turquan does 
not seem to have shown sufficient discrimination. He 
has raked up everything that can tell against Josephine, 
and it is only in a very grudging way that he ever speaks 
of her good actions. It goes without saying that there 
is evidence of Josephine’s frailty at more than one 
period of her life. But we also know that Napol6on was 
no model husband. Now, M. Turquan's view of those 
matters is essentially that of the masculine mind. He is 
invariably most severe on the woman, and most lenient 
towards the man. He deals very skilfully, however, with 
the imperial divorce, showing that it was a question of 
long standing, being revived again and again, over a 
course of years, during which Napol6on repeatedly put 
it from him in spite of the frequent efforts of various 
members of his family and his entourage , until at last it 
could be postponed no longer. Fouch6 wished the Em¬ 
peror to marry a Russian princess, a sister of the Czar, 
and intrigued to that effect. Talleyrand, however, inter¬ 
vened, and eventually brought about the Austrian 

alliance. 

M. Turquan dilates enthusiastically on the magnificent 
manner in which the Emperor sought to reconcile Jose¬ 
phine to her faite, and never tires of blaming her for her 
extravagance. He is particularly irate with her for the 
cordiality which she evinced towards the Russian Czar 
in 1814, and with her daughter Hortense for soliciting 
the title of Duchesse de Saint Leu from Louis XVIII. 
Horfense’s action was a blunder; but we do not regard 
Josephine’s attitude towards the allied sovereigns in the 
same light. She was in a most unenviable position at 
the time, full of anxiety also for her children and her 
former husband Napoleon, as well as for herself. We 
believe that, with her natural kindliness of heart, she 
strove to use her good offices on behalf of the fallen 
Emperor during her intercourse with the Russian and 
Prussian monarchs. M. Turquan, however, reproaches 
her for laying herself out to please them, never noticing 
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that she herself was fascinated by the Emperor Alex* 
ander, even as half France was fascinated by him at :: 
that period, for whatever excesses his Cossacks may 
have committed in Alsace, Lorraine, Champagne, and 
elsewhere, this remarkable Prince pleased everybody 
who came into contact with him. 

On the whole, we feel that M. Turquan has gone 
somewhat too far in these books on the Empress Jose¬ 
phine. In his dislike of the panegyrists and then 
writings he has rushed to the other extreme, instead of 
taking a more impartial course. Josephine’s position in 
French history reminds us of that of Mme. de Maintenon, 
whom some have praised inordinately, whilst by others 
she has been unduly blamed. The truth in Josephine’s 
case, as in Mme. de Maintenon’s, lies probably half-way 
between the writings of her admirers and those of her 
detractors. And we feel that the woman whom Napo- 
16 on undoubtedly loved for several years—at one time 
most passionately—must, on the whole, have been a far 
less shallow creature than M. Turquan would have us 
believe. There are certain expressions now and again, 
also a few unduly litoral renderings, which we do not 
quite like, in Miss Montagu’s English version of M. 
Turquan’s text, but regarded in its ensemble , this transla¬ 
tion is commendable. The portraits with which the 
volume is embellished are often interesting. 


Dickens the Original 
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The Charles Dickers Originals. By Edwin Pugh. 
trated. (T. N. Foulis. 6s. net.) 

The chief danger that besets the writer of a book of 4 e 
kind that Mr. Pugh has produced is that it may degene- 
rate into a mere compilation. So many industrious 
people are engaged in this apparently not unremuncra* 
tive work of compiling that it is well to be able to pd 
Mr. Pugh into a quite different category. He has g^ vcn 
us some real criticism, which is all the more praiseworthy 
when one remembers the number of temptations he roust 
have faced and overcome in the course of his writing* 
It would have been so easy to have diligently r 
The Dickensian , along with a judicious amount of t 
plentiful Dickens literature, and then to have made 1 
book. He has written a study at once fascinating 
valuable. This paragraph on p. 68 goes to the root 0 

the matter— 

In his types of folly and wickedness, of jollity* etf* 
tricity, whimsicality, grotesquerie, and hearty simp tL ^ 
he was triumphantly successful, because such tyf* s ^ 
not clash with his ideals. But he could not graft 0 • ^ 
to both dignity and goodness, or beauty on to both w, c 
ness and folly. He could blend niceness with n ^ s \ cc0- 
as in the case of Carker; he could make his rasca 
trie or w'himsical or grotesque; but he could no ^ 
them hearty or simple or jolly- To have done any.°f or feif 
things would have been to debase his ideals • 0 ^ 

that most blessed heritage of immortal childishness 
made him a genius. 

There are many such passages 
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Mr. Pugh has allowed for the genius of Dickens. He 
has not tried to show him as a mere transcriber of living 
persons. The composite nature of Dickens’s characters 
is fully recognised; the occasions on which he contented 
himself with a literal transcript were few indeed. Speak¬ 
ing of Mrs. Gamp, Mr. Pugh says: — 

There were, in Dickens’s day, fat nurses, nurses with 
pimply faces, nurses with red and swollen noses, nurses 
who smelt of spirits, nurses who carried pattens, who 
carried a species of gig umbrella, who had a husky voice, 
who had a moist eye, who had a remarkable power of 
turning up that eye and showing only the white of it, 
nurses with the strange idioms and turns of speech that 
Mrs. Gamp affected. And though it is extremely unlikely 
that you would have found any one nurse with all these 
peculiarities, it is extremely likely that among them you 
would have found them all. 


cated to a degree that makes Dickens seem almost like 
the denizen of another planet We doubt very much 
whether a period like our own could produce such a 
natural and spontaneous genius as Dickens, though in 
these things, as in many others, it is proverbially the 
unexpected that happens. Still, the intellectual 
atmosphere and temper of the times forbid it, and these 
influences count for much even in the evolution of a 
genius 

We must add a word of praise for the style in which 
the volume is produced—one might almost call it lavish. 
Our chief criticism would be, however, that the numerous 
and well-produced illustrations are not always as well 
linked to the text as could be desired. That is, perhaps, 
a small fault to find with what is, in every other respect, 
a treasurable book. 


The recent Gissing controversy has raised in an acute 
form one of the principal questions in literary ethics. 
The work now under review might conceivably have 
presented a fine opportunity for a full discussion of the 
morality of drawing direct from the life in a manner 
^foliated to give pain. This, Mr. Pugh does not at- 
tempt, though he says some things that are likely to be 
Wpfuj to a clearer understanding of the whole matter. 
The classic example in Dickens is, of course, his pre- 
sa| toton of his own father as Micawber. The delinea- 
boc of that character is, however, as free from bitterness 
or c ^ ca P cynicism as could well be imagined. There is 
00 the esteem and affection which Dickens had 
°r his father; that shows itself in his every private 
rc 1 ° him. A more curious case is the use made 
^ his friend and biographer, John Forster, in the 
•peters of Dowler and Podsnap. Yet Forster passed 
. proofs relating to Podsnap! Perhaps it is another 
^station of our inability to see ourselves as others see 
^ It must he recognised, too, that Forster was more 
:tan mete Podsnap. 


Shorter Reviews 

Idylls of the Year. By Basil Anderton, M.A. With 
Four Illustrations in Photogravure. (O. Anacker. 
3s. 6d. net) 

This is not only a most charming little volume for the 
drawing-room table, but is also an excellent specimen of 
fine printing—a rare art in these days. The four photo¬ 
gravures illustrating the seasons are gems of delicate 
colouring and graceful design. The general charm is 
reflected in the arch and polished periods of the letter- 
press. We have nothing but warm praise for the little 
work, and we strongly advise those to whom the features 
we have noticed appeal, to possess themselves of a copy. 


Mr. Pugh starts a very suggestive train of thought in 
with the novelist’s mother. He points out that 
surprisingly little is known about her, and that little not 
k? to her. Dickens himself was reticent 

her. " There is not a real mother in all his 
crowded gallery of immortal figures,” declares Mr. 

and he then advances the theory that the un- 
^hsfactory nature of most of Dickens’s women charac- 
is due to this maternal shortcoming in his own early 
lt We give Mr. Pugh’s own words:— 

001 then, since he was habitually so reticent 
. . U J/ 1IS m other, that he was unfortunate in this parent; 
J n 'hat to the lack of a wise and worthy mother's in- 
uence is due one of the most serious defects in his mental 
^ Ul pment; a defect that manifests itself in his alternately 
^ m or cheapening or flippant treatment of the whole 

* su £S cs h° n worth thinking about. 

!C tan$ remained a child in heart t in vision, and in 
iterance, to practically the end of his days. The 
^ esen * S^ration of writers is grown-up and sophisti- 
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The Book of Old China. By Mrs. Willoughby Hodg¬ 
son. (G. Bell and Sons. 3s. 6d. net.) 

NO collection is complete until it is catalogued; that 
is the dictum of the wise: but, then, those interested 
in the beauties of, say, old Wautgarw or of Sevres are 
often both enthusiastic and wayward. For such collec¬ 
tors Mrs. Willoughby Hodgson has hit upon the happy 
idea of arranging a sort of 44 log," into which ern be 
written up each purchase as it is made, or gift as it is 
presented. Each page, under its heading of the name 
of the porcelain, is furnished with spaces in which one 
writes description, how acquired, date, price, and so 
forth. Added to this is a list of the best-known marks, 
a preface, and a glossary of the most ordinary terms. 
With so useful a book to hand, the most careless 
collector will be led into the paths of prudence and his 
store of porcelains immensely increased in value and in 
interest. Mrs. Hodgson has herself written very agree¬ 
ably on how to identify old porcelains, and this last work 
adds greatly to the services which she has already ren¬ 
dered to the amateur of the agreeable art of collecting. 
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The Deaths of the Kings of England. By James Rae, 

M.A., M.D. (Sberratt and Hughes. 4s. 6d. net.) 

“ DEATH lays his icy hand on Kings,” and in this little 
volume of less than two hundred pages, Dr. Rae 
has collected all the reliable accounts of the 
causes of the deaths of the rulers of England from 
William I to the fourth of that name. This covers a 
period of seven and a-half centuries, and includes not 
only kings but queens, regnant and consort, Philip of 
Spain, the husband of Mary Tudor, and the two Crom¬ 
wells. With regard to the earlier monarchs, Dr. Rae 
has had to rely on mediaeval chronicles, and for later 
ones on those of the sixteenth century; from that time 
onwards he has laid individual biographies and various 
other contemporary works under contribution. Each 
account is prefaced by extracts from these authorities, 
and then the author very learnedly discusses the indi¬ 
vidual case from the modem medical point of view, and 
proceeds to diagnose it. This is, therefore, a work that 
appeals more to the physician than the layman, for it 
contains a number of scientific terms which are likely to 
strike with awe the ordinary reader. No doubt this 
was unavoidable for a proper exposition of the subject, 
and from the medical point of view adds to the value of 
the book. With certain omissions these studies have 
already appeared in the “ Clinical Journal,” and in an 
earlier form still they served the author as the thesis 
which is required as a preliminary to the examination 
for the degree of Doctor of Medicine of the University 
of Aberdeen. For the present volume they have been 
revised, considerably extended, and provided with a list 
of authorities. Dr. Rae considers his work to be the 
first systematic attempt to investigate these deaths by 
collating the early authorities; but the idea is by no 
means a novel one, for there exists more than one work 
performing the same service for the monarchs of France. 
The poet Malherbe wrote in the same vein as Shirley's 
famous verse, d fropos of death: — 

Le pauvte en sa cabane, ou le chaume le couvre, 
Est sujet h ses lois, 

Et la garde qui veille aux barrieres du Louvre 
N’en defend pas nos rois. 


Mediterranean region; it has several varieties, and its 
cultivation dates from 1596. Mr. Robinson strongly 
deprecates grafting as a means of propagating these 
lovely plants; especially grafting fragile exotic kinds on 
“ C. vitaU^” our old friend the Traveller’s Joy, which 
is really a robust forest climber. As he very justly puts 
it, “when we graft a Japanese species on a European 
strong kind, there may be a difference in the season of 
flow of sap, which may cause death.” He is all in 
favour of propagating by layers or by seeds, the first way 
being, he considers, the better. Other sections of the 
work deal with soil and planting, diseases and remedies. 
The charming full-page illustrations, presumably views 
in the grounds of Gravetye Manor, will delight all lovers 
of this graceful plant, and show better than any words 

can explain how effective it becomes under proper culti¬ 
vation. 
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Lighter Than Air . By Harry Maitland. (Wm. Dawson 
and Sons, is.) 

The alternative title of this little brochure is M The 
Aviators Guyed,” and there is no doubt that they are 
most entertainingly “ guyed.” We strongly recommend 
the jeu d'esprit as a companion on a journey. There is 
real fun in it, and wit is not absent. Although we like 
the letterpress best, the illustrations are genuinely 
amusing. 


The Virgin's Bower. By W. Robinson. Illustrated. 

(John Murray. 3s. 6d. net.) 

THAT enthusiastic horticulturist, Mr. W. Robinson, 
author of the gardener’s vade-mecum, “ The English 
Flower Garden,” presents in this dainty little volume a 
useful guide to the cultivation of the more beautiful 
of the climbing varieties of the Clematis. The South 
European Virgin’s Bower is ” C. viticella,” of which 
there are many forms, owing to crossing; but the same 
continent supplies several other distinct species, while 
there are many exotic kinds, natives of North and South 
America, India, China, and Japan. From the latter 
country came that old purple favourite, “ C. jackmannii,” 
erroneously supposed to be a hybrid; while the Fra¬ 
grant Virgin's Bower, “ C. flammula,” the sweet-smelling 
Clematis of our gardens, is the wild species of the 


The Praying Gfrl. By Ceres Cutting. (Duckworth and 
Co. 3s. 6d. net.) 

The last few years have brought us so much that has been 
morbid and exaggerated in books professing to be tk 
inner revelations of the feminine mmd that we must con* 

fess that we approached the present volume with a certain 

feeling of diffidence. But “ The Praying Girl ” is not at 
all given over to unhealthy retrospection; it is rather a 
series of thoughts on many subjects by a girl who at any 
rate is sincere and does her best to adopt a sane and 
reasonable outlook upon things in general. When in 
doubt she consults her lover, who also gives her good 
advice. Each chapter constitutes a prayer: “ Angtr, 
“ Taste,” 0 Husbands,” “ Wives ” are a few of the head¬ 
ings. If none goes very deep into life's mysteries, they 
one and all express earnest feelings and a desire for in¬ 
creased faith better to understand pressing problems and 
a plea for renewed vigour to undertake the day's duties 
The supplications are clothed in suitable language. 
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The Church Quarterly opens with an excellent criti¬ 
cism on the reports of the Royal Commission on Divorce, 
in which the writer deplores the fact that the Com¬ 
missioners, after all their laborious inquiry, still confuse 
these two totally different questions, viz., “ What is tj* 
rule of the Church for her members, and what is t e 
proper form of secular legislation on divorce? e 
also avers that all history teaches that freedom of ditoroc 
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based on mutual consent is “ fatal to the nation or society 
which tries the experiment.” The whole article is well 
worth consideration. Sir Foster Cunliffe’s review of 
the Welsh Disestablishment Bill reminds one of Her¬ 
bert Spencer’s observation that tne gTeat superstition of 
our time is the superstition of the divine right of Parlia¬ 
ments. The tyranny of the present Cabinet is paralleled 
only by that of a Tudor or a Stuart Mr. J. S. Pringle, 
a missionary in Japan, has a good account of Japanese 
Buddhism in relation to Christianity. Mr. L. W. King, 
lecturer in Assyriology in King's College, London, 
examines recent speculation on the light thrown by 
Babylonian legends on Hebrew religion and Greek 
mythology. Other articles and the usual reviews of 
books make up an altogether comprehensive and useful 
number. 


Fiction 

The Port of Dreams . By Miriam Alexander. (Andrew 
Melrose. 6s.) 

T HIS is a story of a young Irish girl who is portrayed 
I* as having lived in Jacobite times, and as a study of 
faninine character is distinctly unsatisfying. There are 
‘taaahc descriptions, and the story is well told and in- 
teesting, notwithstanding many defects in the delinea¬ 
tor of character, both male and female. Despite merit, 
* be confessed that the book as a whole leads up 
to a rather commonplace and melodramatic climax. The 
“JPttaon inevitably presents itself that the authoress’ 
femininity is represented by a young girl who is 
in some of the finest attributes of her sex, whosd 
_ is dominated by an ill-directed obsession, which 
f , ^ cr fr° ra the capacity of ascertaining the love of 
cart M the true goal of her destiny. Her un- 
^inoed mind might, in the present day, have rendered 
for window smashing and pillar-box 
Her lack of appreciation of essentials 
which her nature demands induces a 
, . ^ tending to a catastrophe. A victim 

jj* hero-worship—the " hero ” in this case 

Jk UQ hkeIy old colonel in a condition of dotage— 
lovable m many respects, is guilty of the 
sending the young man she loves— 
cons ^ *he fact—to the gallows. It is of no 

f *^ ^der does not greatly deplore this 
p^,, ^real hero, as depicted, presents an im- 
pr* ^ tidier, of exaggerated chivalry and of 
Ijjqj . DCCc * ®herent stupidity, the exact contrary of the 
*cm °* ^° S€ ^ a ^ s ’ That is immaterial. The 

an< ^ b°th sides of her woman’s 
^ a normally developed she could not have 

* nsane con duct which led to the 
^ J0 P • The book narrowly escapes being a really 
^ n °t common sense and logical probability 
M ® the interest of an imaginary and some- 
!cr ^ s^ch for dramatic effect. * 


Widecombe Fair. By Eden Phillpotts. (John Murray. 
6 s.) 

We have before now reproached Mr. Phillpotts in a 
friendly way for what seemed to us an undue emphasis 
upon the tragic side of life in his stories of Dartmoor, in 
the hope that many of his and our readers might realise 
that the hilly land of Devon held pleasanter things than 
love despoiled and fearsome accidents by flood and field. 
In "Widecombe Fair ” we find a more authentic Dart¬ 
moor, full of laughter, quaintness, bucolic fun and original 
humour, and not without that admixture of sorrow which 
sharpens even the happiest lives. The book is a series 
of pictures rather than a novel with a coherent plot, in 
spite of the fact that each chapter carries on the story. 
It is a fine, comprehensive presentation of the various 
people and interests of the tiny community of Wide- 
combe—people who imagine that their little affairs are of 
tremendous importance in the Scheme of things. From 
such a crowd of characters selection is difficult, but every 
one of them was worth writing about, and every one is 
alive. The most amusing person in the book—pathetic, 
too, in his superb egotism—is Mr. Sweetland, of Tunhill 
Farm, who, convinced that he is a born lady-killer, and 
finding his life lonely since the death of his wife, pro¬ 
poses in turn to Mrs. Windeatt, a wealthy widow, to 
Thirza Tapper (who had never had an offer before), and 
to Mary Hearn, the postmistress; only to be refused 
each tune. The whole process of his disillusion me nt is 
excellently told, and forms a passage of pure comedy. 
Gabriel Shillingford, pompous and impecunious, prating 
constantly of pedigrees and antiquities, is another en¬ 
tertaining character; with him, rather unaccountably, 
the wealthy widow is in love, and their prosaic 
romance is brought to a climax by her ingenious 
machinations; other love affairs are recounted 

run so smoothly. We 
are heartily glad that Mr. Phillpotts has given us 
“Widecombe Fair.” Those who know Widecombe 
and its church—the cathedral of the moor—and its inn 
(now, alas! possessing a hideous wooden annexe in which 
the old-time personal attentions of landlord or landlady 
are sadly to be missed), will read the book with a keener 
pleasure; but those who have never tramped the rugged 
ways of Dartmoor need not fear; it will charm them 
from beginnning to end. 
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Trent’s Last Case. By E. C. Bentley. With Coloured 
Frontispiece. (Thomas Nelson and Sons. 2s. net.) 

MR. Bentley dedicates this story to Mr. G. K. Ches¬ 
terton, First; Because the only really noble motive I 
had in writing it was the hope that you would enjoy 
it.” His other reasons may be passed over, but we trust 
that “ My dear Gilbert w enjoyed the reading of " Trent’s 
Last Case ” as much as we have done. It would be un¬ 
fair to say overmuch about it, as that would inevitably 
give the plot away, and the reader will be well advised 
to read the book straight through, and not to look at 
the end until he reaches it. By doing so, we can nro 
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mise him considerable enjoyment We will confine our¬ 
selves, therefore, to saying that Mr. Bentley has written 
a quite up-to-date story, comprising a dead body, 
revolvers and false teeth, automobiles, an amateur 
detective, who, for once at least, is utterly wrong 
in his deductions, and the usual impossible in¬ 
spector from Scotland Yard. At the opening there is a 
good description of a Fleet Street newspaper office, and 
the methods of the editorial sanctum in these hustling 
days. Telephones and motor-cars play a large part in 
the mystery, while love is not forgotten, nor wining and 
dining either, for we reach the end over a bit of saddle 
of mutton and a bottle of wine, at a little restaurant 
known only to the select few where one can dine in 
comfort, and without* fear of indigestion. 


Topham's Folly . By George Stevenson. (John Lane. 

6s.) 

BACK to the time of flounced frocks and crinolines are 
we taken by Mr. Stevenson as he weaves his story round 
the centre piece of Mr. Topham’s “Folly.” At fifteen 
years of age Mary Wintersgill had stolen from her 
father’s house to meet and go away with a stable-lad 
for no other reason than to escape from the tyranny of 
her parent. Once on their journey the boy’s chivalry led 
him to do all that was possible to protect the innocent 
child who had trusted him so fearlessly, and when in due 
course they were married the woman repaid him by 
becoming purely and simply the labourer’s wife; her 
children were coarsely clad and took their station in life 
in accordance with their father’s position. This may 
seem an improbable situation, but Mr. Stevenson has 
the art, not only of making it appear natural, but as one 
reads one feels that it is the only possible solution. 
Equally on the other side of the picture are we made to 
appreciate the careful drawing of the Topham house¬ 
hold : the stern, ambitious, and—only because he is am¬ 
bitious-unscrupulous father, the sweet and gentle 
mother, the rebellious sons, and the hard, mercenary 
daughter. When the drawing is complete and we gaze 
at the finished production, the only verdict to pronounce 
is that it is very good, and because it is“very good it is a 
great pity that Mr. Stevenson has not troubled to effect a 
better style. The following, for instance, shows defects 
of which, unfortunately, he is often capable: — 

There was nothing of the new woman about Nannie; 
but much of that which has in times past and will, I 
think, to the end of time, make for most men that 
which is best in women—a something almost divine. 

If greater attention is given to style and composition, it 
will add much to the enjoyment of reading Mr. Steven¬ 
son’s next book. 


Incomparable Joan. By Alice M. Diehl. (John Long. 
6s.) 

WE are asked to believe a little more than we find pos¬ 
sible, in the course of this story. When Lord Pole died, 
^.rk Hammond stepped into his shoes, and succeeded in 
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deceiving even Pole’s mother and Joan, to whom Pole 
had been married* and from whom he had separated 
Under certain conditions, these stories which have the 
assumption of another identity as their main feature 
might be credible, but here is too much to merit belief. 
Joan is truly incomparable, if we could believe that she 
ever existed, but, unfortunately, we cannot believe any 
of the story. The idea or interrupting a wedding by the 
arrest of the prospective bridegroom is, one would have 
thought, a sufficiently old trick on the part of novelists 
to have acquired verisimilitude, but in the setting 
afforded by this book it fails to convince. And Jack 
Hammond is too inconsistent, quite impossible. 

These things are more to be regretted since the 
authoress has a facile and engaging style of writing. Had 
she dealt in possibilities this would have proved an en¬ 
joyable book, for there are flashes of reality in her 
marionettes which please, though she jerks them on from 
phase to phase with bewildering rapidity, and finally 
transports them to a 44 Happy ever after ” life in Aus¬ 
tralia. Even the solution of the problem—which, to put 
it frankly, consists in finding Jade Hammond a way of 
escape from the consequences of his impersonation of 
Lord Pole—is improbable, and the book, as a whole, is 
too far-fetched to impress greatly while it is being read, 
or to live long in the memory of its readers. 


Music 

il ALOME ” is now quite an old, and some would 
say an old-fashioned, opera. In these hurrying 
days seven years are as seventy used to be, and tbs 
child of the genius of Wilde and Strauss, once regarded 
as such an odd, queer, unsatisfactory young person by 
the majority of her elders, is now a grown-up, respect¬ 
able lady, whose feverish past has been forgotten. It 
was not otherwise than amusing to hear the comments 
of different schools, when the curtain had fallen Ust 
Thursday. “ It thrills me no longer,” said Mrs. A; it 
used to be as exciting as the Grand Guignol, hut it 
wears badly.” “ It is certainly Strauss’ masterpiece,” said 
Mr. B, who knows the music so well that he would have 
no difficulty in writing out the full score from memo*)* 
“ and will live when 4 Elektra ’ and 1 Rosenkavalier are 
only occasionally revived. It is a pity that Mr. Beechain 
cannot keep up with the voices, so that the orchestr 
illustrations of the words should be heard at the proper 
moment, and cannot unravel the texture with any clear 
ness.” “ It sounds to me rather vulgar now, and muc 
too sentimental,” said Miss C (a great authority in w 
circle); “ it is what Gounod might have written, were 
he alive now, and had he Strauss’ command of orchestra 
writing.” 44 It is quite glorious,” said Mr. D, * 
fessional, deeply read, and wide-minded musician wi - 
grey hair. 44 1 cannot discuss it, nor stay for the ar ^ 
naval.’ When one has sfood on a peak of the Hima y a5, 
one cannot be bothered by Primrose Hill.* And if P** 
Mr. Beecham 44 got it all round,” as he did, from t 
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amateurs and professionals alike, till we, remembering 
that, but for him, London would not have had “ Salom£” 
at all, and reflecting that it is hardly just to expect him 
to conduct so difficult a work as if he were an experi¬ 
enced German conductor, began to repent any hard words 
we may have used about him. The performers on the 
stage were not spared either. 14 If Ackt6 could sing, 
dance, or act, it would have been quite a tolerable per¬ 
formance,” said Professor G., 41 but she is totally incom¬ 
petent. I wish she would come to me, and I would show 
her bow to do it!” Narraboth (Mr. Bardsley) was 
allowed to have a fine voice, but accused, justly, we must 
admit, of betraying his English origin by a failure to be 
more than a 44 stick ”; Herod (Herr Costa) was said 
almost to burlesque his part, and it is true that he was 
anything but a princely tetrarch; Herodias (Frau 
Langendorff) appeared to be looked on as 44 undis¬ 
tinguished/ 1 and John (Herr Wiedemann) alone was 
allowed to have, in some measure, done well 

We could not subscribe to these varied denunciations. 
"Saiom£ ” thrills us still; every note must be listened for 
witn strained attention, lest anything of the marvellous 
weaving of sound be lost, yet the strain is not painful, for 
the rush of the music bears us up and along. At our 
fat bearing of 44 Salom£ 11 we were pained by the horror 
of it, and dazed by the intricacy. But Strauss was con- 
duarng, and in that mood which made him say (if he 
***irately reported), “No gentleness ... we want 
tasts here . . . this is not civilised music, it is music 
'to must crash.” Still, its violent rush carried us off 
oorfcet, and now that we are tolerably familiar with the 
opera we can only call it a marvel, or be dumb before its 
^oooer. It is so big that we do not find ourselves con- 
soous of the delinquencies of the interpreters, or if we are 
^metimes conscious of them, we heed them but little. 

e water comes down at Niagara, and we do not stop to 
to how it might be improved. For us Mme. Ackt£ is 
^ best of Salomes, and fully deserved the triumphant 
a P?)ause she got. Herr Wiedemann seemed to us both 
^norous and dignified, and if Herod did overact his 
W at any rate he was not a 44 stick.*’ Mr. Beecham cer- 
tto knows the score better than he did, and the 
orchestra worked very hard. But there was one thing 
* ^ even the tremendous music of the final scene could 
***. It could not make us oblivious of the inoon- 
of Salome’s passionate address to a dish which had 
in it but a piece of brown flannel. Had the 
tan so folded as to suggest that the severed 
Was inside it, some sort of illusion might have been 
But it merely lined the dish, and looked as if 
been left there by a careless charwoman. 

j tadness of the “management” in following 
with the 44 Camaval '* beat everything. We 
pretend to such a power of detachment as would 
y* enabled us to appreciate the Schumannesque 
V 50 5000 a ^ Cr h° rr id intensities of Strauss. 

'en arsavina, even Nijinsky could not make us banish 
. ^ rom our vision. One would not care to look at 
Pictures in " Punch ” the moment after one had seen 
n Ppcn hanged. We hope that when he comes to 
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Drury Lane in June M. Diaghelew will not ask us to look 
at 44 Les Jeux,” the ballet which M. Debussy and M. 
Nijinsky have written in collaboration, the moment the 
curtain has fallen upon “ Boris Godonoff.” It is said 
that Debussy’s music for this little piece—which is only 
for three dancers, Mmes. Karsavina, Nijinska, and M. 
Nijinsky, and is in “sporting” costume of the present 
day, i.e. ? 44 flannels ”—is in his best style. It is evidently 
going to be a trifle light as air and brilliant as sunlight 
M. Nijinsky has described it as, in effect, “ une grand 
valse.” The operas, which, according to present inten¬ 
tion, M. Diaghelew hopes to give, are Moussorgsky’s 
44 Boris Godonoff,” his 44 Kovantschina,” which was 
finished and revised by Rimsky-Korsakoff, and the 
latter's own "Ivan the Terrible.” 

We believe that we have never heard an exhibition of 
piano-playing more wonderful in its way than that given 
at his Liszt recital by Signor Busoni. His command of 
different sounds was indescribable; the noise he made 
in “ Mazeppa ” was deafening, in the 44 Sposalizio ” and 
St. Francis of Assisi preaching to the birds it was 
ethereal; his execution of Liszt’s difficulties (and he 
added to them) was impossibly perfect, while his “staying 
power ” was superhuman. In St. Francis of Paula walk¬ 
ing on the waves he actually seemed to make every 
thunder of which an angry sea is capable ; yet one piece 
was not more wonderful than another. Busoni does not 
now play with the charm which he could exercise ten or 
fifteen years ago, but perhaps charm ought not to be an 
attribute of giants, and he is certainly a giant. 

A remarkably interesting * historical ” recital of 
French song has been given by clever Mile. Acktzerv, 
with an accompanist of exceptional gifts, M. Yowano- 
witch; attention should be drawn to the recital of Rus¬ 
sian song which she will give on March 6th, for it should 
be well worth hearing. Mile. Isolde Menges has played 
her violin again with great success, and Mr. Henschel 
has once more shown that his art of interpretation, 
specially skilful when he chooses, as he sometimes does, a 
dull song, does not diminish in power. 


The Elixir of Life in Ancient 

China—II. 

By F. Hadland Davis. 

I DO not propose to deal with the complexities of 
Taoism, except to observe that Tao, the Way, has 
been described by Chuang Tzu as 44 the happiness of 
God ” and again as a 44 sacred everlasting calm.” The 
true Taoist was one who withdrew from his own person¬ 
ality and entered into 44 subjective relations with all 
things.” 44 He who can achieve this,” writes Mr. Lionel 
Giles, “ will 4 reject all distinctions of this and that,* 
because he is able to descry an ultimate Unity in which 
they are merged, a mysterious One which 'blends 
transcends them all.* *’ That Taoism was something 
more than a Chinese conception of Nirvana would 
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appear from the following words of Po Chu-i, a great 
poet of the T’ang dynasty: — 

Within my breast no sorrow’s can abide, 

I feel the great world’s spirit through me thrill; 

And as a cloud I drift before the wind, 

Or with the random swallow take my will. 

As underneath a mulberry tree I dream, 

The water-clock drips on, and dawn appears: 

A new day shines o’er wrinkles and white hair, 

The symbols of the fulness of my years. 

If I depart, I cast no look behind; 

If still alive, I still am free from care. 

Since life and death in cycles come and go, 

Of little moment are the days to spare. 

Thus strong in faith I wait and long to be 
One with the pulsings of Eternity. 

Lao Tzu taught his followers to enter into harmony 
with their environment, Chuang Tzu, who has been 
called the St Paul of Taoism, gave a mystical interpre¬ 
tation to his master’s teaching, and advised all true 
Taoists “ to pass into the realm of the Infinite and make 
one’s final rest therein.” At this point pure Taoism ends 
and a host of magicians, finding the Way of Lao Tzu too 
hard to tread, converted, or attempted to convert, 
immortality into the elixir of life. 

It was the custom of these great adepts to fly through 
the air, either in the body or in the spirit, for the purpose 
of entering the Palace of Jade, or in order to have the 
pleasure of listening to the discourse of the Immortals. 
It is comforting to observe that even magicians, who 
flew through the blue sky on the back of a heron and 
turned snow into gold, were not always infallible, and 
could not invariably control their destinies. Before 
T'ieh Kwai Sien-sheng allowed his spirit to voyage 
through the air, he bade his disciple keep watch over his 
body during his absence. “ If,” said the sage, “ I do not 
return to this world within seven days, you may dismiss 
my earthly remains into space.” Having uttered these 
words the master’s spirit flew up into the sky, and his 
disciple remained by the silent body. On the sixth day 
it so happened that the watcher was called away to 
attend his dying mother, and on that day the spirit of 
his master returned, only to find that his earthly body 
was no longer vitalised. The spirit, no doubt not a little 
displeased, entered the body of a lame and crooked 
beggar, who had just passed away, and in this decrepit 
shape the philosopher continued his existence. 

Now, most of us have a liking for marvels, if we have 
something akin to Peter Pan, and never quite grow up, 
never quite lose touch with romance. There were, how¬ 
ever, humorous cynics in the Land of the Blue Gown, 
who simply laughed at these fantastical stories without 
for a moment believing in them. I have a fancy that 
the following story about the Duke of Lu-yang must 
have come from a merry fellow who wanted to poke fun 
at the elixir of life. It is said of the Duke of Lu-yang 
that after drinking the elixir of life he rose to Heaven 
in broad daylight. In his excitement he dropped the 


vessel that had contained the precious liquid. His dogs 
and poultry sipped the few remaining drops, and imme¬ 
diately sailed up into the sky after their master! Oh, 
those cynics, humorous or otherwise, who will never 
believe in anything that is spiced with wonder and 
touched with imagination! 

What is the Chinese elixir of life that is also the elixir 
of gold and the panacea for all ills? When, two hun¬ 
dred years before the birth of Christ, the poet Szema 
Siang-ju spoke of “ chewing the blossoms of the k’iung" 
he was referring to the wonderful jadestone-tree that 
grows on Mount Kw’en Lun, the abode of the Western 
Royal Mother. This tree was " 10,000 cubits in height 
and 300 arm-spans in circumference,” and the eating of 
its blossoms conferred the gift of immortality. The 
very word k'iung (jadestone) is the symbol for all 
that is most beautiful and precious. In Chinese poetry 
this rare gem is used as a synonym for whiteness or 
spotlessness. The radiant face of the moon is some¬ 
times described as “the lake of k'iung!* Considering 
that the jadestone has for centuries been regarded by 
the Chinese as symbolical of all that is supremely ex¬ 
cellent and of the perfection of human virtue, it is not 
surprising to find that it figures largely in Chinese 
alchemy. The Taoist philosophers, taking for granted 
that the jadestone-tree of Heaven revealed the highest 
strength combined with the purest effulgence, soon 
began to attribute all manner of magical virtues to the 
gem. From the mountain producing it, P'uh Tsze 
asserts that a liquid flows which, after ten thousand 
years, becomes solidified into a substance as clear as 
crystal. If a certain herb be added it once more 
becomes liquid, and a draught of it confers the gift of 
living for a thousand years. If the draught is increased, 
it will enable the happy magician to soar into the air and 
commune with the Immortals. The gum of the peach- 
tree, combined with the powdered ash of the mulberry, 

was said to cure all diseases, and also to confer the boon 

• 

of immortality. The k'ien-tree (cassia) that grows in 
the moon has similar properties, but it is said that the 
bodies of those who have eaten the sacred leaves 
become as pellucid as crystal. It may be that the 
Chinese God of Medicine had derived miraculous sus¬ 
tenance from this source, for he could see into hts 
stomach and watch the action of drugs! It is probable 
that the conception of the k'ien-tree was borrowed 
from the Buddhist sutras where reference is made to 
the tree of the King of Drugs that is said to grow on 
the Himalayas. 

Very curious is the old Chinese philosopher’s concep¬ 
tion of gold. To him gold has not always been gold, 
but the result of progressive evolutions, from the 
immaterial principle of creation to silver up to the 
predous metal itself. Another mystic asserts that go 
is the perfected essence of mountain rock, which in a 
thousand years is converted into quicksilver. The 
quicksilver has been produced by the female or lu®^ 
prindple in nature, and does not become gold until its 
acted upon by the masculine, or solar principle- 1 
compound, when treated in a particular way, became 
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the powder of transmutation, and also the elixir of life, 
or ,4 tbe golden draught.” 

These gold-making, eternally-living philosophers had 
many wonders to see, many marvels to recount in 
language that was never lacking in imagination or in 
picturesque and poetical detail. They could commune 
with Lao Tzu and the Eight Immortals, or watch Kieh 
Lm, the Old Man of the Moon, tying together with a 
red cord infants who were destined to be joined in future 
wedlock—for in China marriages are made in the moon 
and not in Heaven! They could see the great tortoise 
that supports mountains on its back, or walk through the 
halls of the great Palace of Jade that lies far, far away 
beyond the blue sky. They could listen to the exquisite 
lute-playing of Siao She, or gaze upon the portal of the 
Pure Supreme Mansion of the Immortals. 

But more wonderful than these marvels was Kw’en 
Lun, a far-away mountain in the Hindu Kush, for was it 
not the abode of Si Wang Mu, the Western Royal 
Mother? It was regarded as the central mountain of 
the earth, and round its base flowed the blue river, the 
white river, the red river, and the black river. On the 
mountain stood Si Wang Mu’s beautiful palace. An 
old Chinese writer thus describes it: “ It has walls piled 
high in nine-fold gradations—and upon it there grow 
trees and grain. On the west there are the tree of 
pods, the tree of jadestone, the tree of the suan 
gem, the tree of immortality. At its foot flows the 
Reflow Water which, after three windings, returns to its 
source. It is called the Tan (gold) water, and those 
drink of it escape death.” We are also told that 
the terraces of this mountain were “ fields of 
tfsamum” and “gardens of coriander,” the seeds of 
*hich are eaten instead of ordinary food by the votaries 
of longevity. Beside these fields and gardens stand twelve 
•haling towers of gems, all built of five-coloured jade- 
stone, and, in addition, there is the Lake of Jewels. Then 
'toe is the glory of the Western Royal Mother herself, 
^th her azure birds and her vast company of genii and 
‘ a, ‘7 attendants. Amid such scenes of splendour the 
k^peror Muh, nearly three thousand years ago, was 
pertained by Si Wang Mu, and it is recorded that the 

Royal Mother paid a visit to that monarch with 
^ fairy troop. 

He have now followed the fantastic story of the elixir 
life in ancient China. It would be very easy to 
-sidjss the whole conception as a brightly-coloured fairy- 
^ ^ IS more “a tale that is told.” Behind 
preposterous adventures there is surely to be traced 
1 ^ )eau ^ u l- There were toil and self- 

Mcnfce in all these efforts, as well as charlatanism that 
^posed upon the minds of the over-credulous. The 
of the teaching of Confucius and Buddha and 
to have fostered a desire to lift the veil that hides 
*orld from the next. There is, if we would have 
^ to ^ €rance sce it» much pathos, much 
sirs the heart to pity in these poor strivings of 
They tried to find peace through 

in tl^i n€vcr -satisfying magic. Caught 

? amour of a restless impulse that was destined 
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to stir the West later on, they thought everlasting life 
was to be found in the waters of crystalline jadestone, 
or in the peach-tree, or in the mighty tree that grows in 
the moon. I have a fancy that this search, this struggle, 
this yearning for something more than life’s human span, 
is answered for all time by the mystical words: “ To him 
that overcometh will I give to eat of the Tree of Life, 
which is in the midst of the Paradise of God.” 


The Novel as Rostrum 

By Alfred Berlyn. 

■ 

Q UITE recently, an aged dignitary of the Church, 
harking back to a now mouldered prejudice which 
was shared by most custodians of morals in his youth, 
took up his parable against the reading of novels. The 
characters of fiction, he complained, seemed mostly to 
be disagreeable folk who had all sorts of impulses, made 
shipwreck of good opportunities, and led thoroughly un¬ 
comfortable lives. To be in any way tolerable, he 
inferred, the novel should concern itself exclusively with 
the doings of exemplary folk of the human vegetable 
order, who dodder placidly through existence in a per¬ 
manent state of emotional atrophy, who never yield to 
“impulses,” or let their angry (or other) passions rise, 
and who invariably do the exact thing that they ought to 
do in the precise way in which they ought to do it. 
Just the sort of novel, in fact, that no one could have 
any possible inducement to write, and that no one who 
expects fiction to bear some recognisable relation to the 
facts of life could ever be persuaded to read. 

If this belated cleric really felt it his bounden duty to 
discourage novel-reading, he might have found a much 
stronger and more effective line of attack by insisting 
upon the growing usurpation of his own professional 
function by the latter-day novelist of both sexes, and 
of every grade of distinction—and otherwise. More 
and more has it become the practice in recent years to 
convert the circulating library into an agency of miscel¬ 
laneous propaganda, and to use fiction as a vehicle for 
the ex parte advocacy of creeds, causes, fads, and 
theories—religious, political, economic, social, and what 
not. 

Since Mr. H. G. Wells first began to construct his 
unconvincing and not particularly attractive Socialist 
Utopias in fictional form some ten or fifteen years ago, 
the employment of the novel for propagandist purposes 
of every variety has increased by leaps and bounds. 
Soon, it is clear, everybody in the story-telling business 
will be “ doing it,” unless a halt is called; and, seeing 
that the afflicting announcement of “ a series of ‘ Votes 
for Women ’ novels ” already stares us truculently in 
the face, it hardly seems too soon for a word of mild 
remonstrance. 

Setting aside the sense of boredom which its practice 
only too commonly engenders, the worst effect of this 
method of controversy by fiction is that which it inevit- 
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ably produces on the work of those who adopt it For, 
Beedless to say, the whole system is blatantly and 
flagrantly inartistic, and its results, however superficially 
ingenious, have no relation whatever to the true art of 
the novelist. A writer whose governing consideration 
must be so to manipulate his story and develop its inci¬ 
dents as to make them unfailingly subservient to the 
interests of some controversial parti pris , becomes 
when all is said and done, a mere literary mechanician; 
and the stronger his zeal for the cause he sets himself to 
serve, the weaker his captaincy of his soul as a literary 
artist. 

As for his characters, they are merely so many 
ventriloquial puppets—some for the airing of the views 
which their creator seeks to commend, others for the 
usually inadequate expression (often for the wilful dis¬ 
tortion) of those of his opponents. All the while, the 
hand that sets the marionettes dancing to the prescribed 
measure is never for a moment concealed; and the 
whole thing is only a degree or two more nearly related 
to the genuine art of fiction than is the ingenuous news¬ 
paper narrative which reveals itself, in its closing lines, 
as a column advertisement of Somebody’s Anglo-Ameri¬ 
can Stores or Somebody Else’s Pale Pills for Paralytics. 

But to complain of the essentially inartistic character 
of the novel which is only a tract or a pamphlet in dis¬ 
guise is to call attention to but one—and, perhaps, not 
the worst—of its inherent vices. Always, and of neces¬ 
sity, it is fatuously one-sided and irritatingly unfair; and 
the odium theologicum is, no doubt, accountable for 
the fact that these sins are never more in evidence than 
in the novel of sectarian proselytism which is enjoying 
so curious a vogue in these latter days. Usually written 
by a more or less recent adherent to the creed or sect 
whose interests it seeks to advance, it is only too apt 
to exhibit the proverbial zeal of the convert in the form 
of subtly spiteful attacks upon, or derogatory caricatures 
of, that other creed or sect from which the author has 
been recruited. Everything in the new garden is super¬ 
latively lovely; everything in the old is a tangle of 
mischievous weeds only fit for the burning. To the fair- 
minded reader, whatever his personal convictions or 
predilections in such matters, this kind of thing is merely 
exasperating; and it is the Nemesis of such offenders 
that their methods repel more than their proselytising 
efforts attract. 

It is the same thing in kind, though not perhaps 
in degree, with the fiction which is specially de¬ 
signed for the purpose of advertising the surpassing 
merits of some particular cult or cause, political, ethical, 
economic, hygienic, or other. In all such cases we have 
the same mechanical shaping of events to support and 
illustrate the thesis of the book, the same conscious and 
unconscious blinking of the strength of the opposition 
case, the same absurd tendency to divide the characters 
into sheep and goats according to their position in the 
story as " pros ” or “ antis, M the same all-round prostitu¬ 
tion of the art of the novelist to the controversial 
exigencies of the boring special pleader. 
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To deplore the prevalence of the modern tractate- 
novel is by no means to deny, of course, that fiction 
has its legitimate uses as a medium for the influencing 
of opinion and as a vehicle for the futherance of senous 
and didactic purpose. But in the cases of the great 
novels which have helped forward causes and promoted 
practical reforms, it is essential to note that their authors 
never adopted the rostrum pose, or subordinated their 
art to their advocacy. When Dickens, for example, 
desired to tilt against the cruelties of poor-law adminis¬ 
tration in his time, he did not seek to attain his end by 
means of an ad hoc novel in which all sense of 
artistic proportion was ruthlessly sacrificed, but by inci¬ 
dentally including in one of his works a series of con¬ 
crete illustrations, presented with compelling literary art, 
of the evils that had kindled his reforming zeal. It may 
be said that our present-day fictionists lack the power 
which would enable them to achieve similar results by 
similar methods. Very likely; but that is surely the 
best possible reason for allowing us to keep our novels 
and our controversial tractates in separate compart¬ 
ments. 


Latter Day Cosmology 

HERE is a formula which may be called the har¬ 
monic formula of the universe, certainly more 
valuable than any other, perhaps as much as most of the 
others put together, for the solution of some of the most 
transcendental and fascinating problems of the Cosmos 
Really, we cannot say that this formula is attributable to 
a single father. To its elaboration many scientists 
contributed, from Galileo Galilei, the great man who dis¬ 
covered the laws of falling bodies, to the immortal Sir 
Isaac Newton, whose introduction of the factor force 
into the planetary laws of Johan Kepler, permitted him 
to transform what was a kinematical law into a universa 
dynamical principle. 

This marvellous formula simply tells us that when 3 
body revolves around another under the influence 0 
gravitation, the square of its velocity, expressed in cenL- 
metres, multiplied by its distance from the central body 
also in centimetres, and divided by the weight of this 
central body expressed in grammes, gives always as a 
result a constant quantity called the co-efficient of gravi¬ 
tation, which is equal to the number 666 divided by ten 
thousand millions, a quantity very easy to remember, as 
well as the formula itself. 

Now, with this simple formula, many of the previous!v 
most complex problems of the Universe become the 
simplest matter in the world. 

Let us show, for instance, how easily we can ascertain 
the weight of the sum Astronomical observations P vC 
us the velocity of the earth in its orbit as over 18 miles 
a second, and its distance from our central star as about 
93 million miles. Then, according to this remarkable 
harmonic law, we have only to multiply the square 0 
that velocity, expressed in centimetres, by the distance, 
similarly expressed, and to divide the product by the 
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constant of gravitation, in order to obtain the number 
of grammes contained in the mass of our great luminary, 
giving thus a weight about equal to the number 2 fol¬ 
lowed by thirty-three noughts. That is 330,000 times 
greater than the weight of our little planet, as found 
through direct experiment by Cavendish, and as may be 
found through the same harmonic formula by doing with 
the system Moon-Earth, the very thing we have just done 
with the system Earth-Sun. Needless to say, we can find 
in the same way, and quite as easily, the weight of 
every planet provided with moons and that of every 
double star. Moreover, this formula helps to throw light 
upon the extremely important problem of the movements 
of the sun. 

From andfcnt times people have occupied their minds 
with the movements of the orb of day, as if they under¬ 
stood instinctively that the situation, the importance, and 
even the future of mans earthly home were in some way 
bound up with the movements of the radiant star that 
gives us light, heat and life. And, in our own times, the 
problem is perhaps the most controversial in latter-day 
Cosmology. 

If the province of which the sun is Sovereign and 
of which we form part is in the centre of a limited 
universe, man acquires a privileged position in a certain 
antral region of the Cosmos, allowing him thus to view 
vith disdain and indifference, as if they were merely a 
natter of curiosity, the vertiginous movements of millions 
of other suns travelling in all directions, some of them at 
tie rate of hundreds of miles per second. But if, on the 
other hand, our solar system, like the other stellar 
systems, performs an open trajectory towards the infinite, 
then the problem of the universe is also OUR problem 
ttd we can interpret the phases presented to us by other 
far distant worlds that appear, wax, wane, and disappear 
as if they were phases of our own evolution, present, 
past, and future. 

Thanks to that beautiful harmonic formula, it can be 
proved that all probabilities point to the trajectory of the 
solar system describing an open curve, the same as the 
other stellar systems. In fact, the velocity of the sun 
through space is equal to some 12 miles a second, and its 
®a$s is equivalent to a number of tons expressed roughly 
hy the figure 2 followed by twenty-seven noughts. By 
certain calculations which enable us to give this harmonic 
law a simpler and more popular form, the writer finds 
that we can obtain the approximate mass of any central 
star around which our sun might move by multiplying 
°ur distance from such star, expressed in light-years, by 
the number 27,000. We may explain that these dis- 
are always given, in the classical works, in terms 
0 light-years, each one of which is equivalent to over six 

on miles, since light travels at the rate of 186,000 
*** per second. 

^ ow > 0u * system gravitated around the nearest star 
^ ^Ph a Centauri, from which the light takes about 
°ur and a-half years to reach us, the mass of that star 
0 have to be 121,500 times (*.*., 27,000 by 4 V*) 

diff sun: anc * we k now mass 

^ We from that of our central star, thanks again 
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to that divine formula which allows us to weigh the 
double radiant star of the Southern sky as easily as we 
can find the weight of a loaf. 

In the same way the brilliant stars Vega, Sirius, Regu- 
lus, Arcturus, etc., need to be many thousands of times 
heavier than they really are to possess the power to 
keep our solar system gravitating around any of them. 
Nor can we suppose such centre of gravitation to belong 
to a group of stars, for the latest spectroscopic observa¬ 
tions have shown these apparent neighbours to be gener¬ 
ally as widely separated from each other as they are 
from our sun. 

If the solar system does not describe a closed curve, it 
will interest us to find out if our universe is limited, for 
in that case, when our system reaches the boundaries of 
the material world, it would disappear in the etherless, 
absolute vacuum, where it would disintegrate completely. 

Observation first of all 1 and later mathematical reason¬ 
ing, have contributed to clear up this fascinating mystery. 
When Galileo invented the telescope new worlds ap¬ 
peared, and with the perfection of optical instruments 
and methods of observation, which reached a high level 
under Herschell, their number increased enormously. 
And it seemed that this continuous increase had no more 
limits than those of optical progress. But now the reve¬ 
lations of the modem giant telescopes, spectroscope and 
photographic-camera show that the increase of visible 
worlds is no longer in proportion to the increase of visual 
power, this result leading us to assume that the visible 
universe is a bounded whole. Besides, mathematics lend 
their support to this theory. Proctor and Newcomb 
proved that if infinite space were studded with stars dis¬ 
tributed in any homogeneous way, the light they would 
send us should be infinite, an. argument which has been 
strengthened quite recently by substituting the factor 
gravitation for that of light. 

And if our universe is limited, the calculus of probabili¬ 
ties leads us to believe that in infinite space, besides our 
universe, there are an infinite number of universes limited 
like ours. Our scientific contemporary, Knowledge, 
did the present writer the honour of publishing a purely 
mathematical argument in favour of the strong proba¬ 
bility of the existence, in the depths of infinity, of an 
unlimited number of bounded universes. 

The human mind may find it difficult to grasp the 
significance of such majestic distribution of matter in 
infinite space. This conception has, however, been hinted 
at by several scientists in the past, and it begins now to 
be fully accepted by a considerable number of learned 
men and of students of modem astronomy. 

F. T. DEL Marmol. 


The annual Shakespeare Festival at Stratford-upon- 
Avon will this year extend from April 21 to May 14. 
For the twenty-fifth time the performances will be undet 
the direction of Mr. F. R. Benson. The birthday revival 
play this year will be “ Henry the Fourth ” (Part II), in 
which Mrs. F. R. Benson will appear. This play has not 
been seen at Stratford-upon-Avon for many years. 
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The Theatre 

“Oh! Oh!! Delphine!!!” at the 
Shaftesbury Theatre 

A PRODUCTION by Mr. Courtneidge lias grown to be 
more of a social event than a point in the history of 
the stage. It is rather the world that sets out to amuse 
itself than the student of drama that finds its way to the 
Shaftesbury under the present consul. Many months 
ago we ventured to say that “ The Girl in the Taxi ” had 
made it impossible for light musical pieces to be produced 
in future without some admixture of brains. Like many 
other didactic pronouncements, this has not proved quite 
true, but still we believe the reform is working, and the 
deadly microbe of futile ennui is being driven from the 
body corporate of musical comedy. Mr. Robert Court¬ 
neidge’s production does not, however, do very much to 
uphold our optimistic contention. “Oh! Oh!! Delphine” 
is supplied with a book and lyrics by Mr. C. M. S. McLel- 
lan—the author, under another name, of the epoch- 
making “ Belle of New York/’ and of many serious 
plays under his own—a book which is light and bright 
and fairly amusing throughout Mr. Ivan Caryll’s music 
is nicely adjusted to the requirements of the action and 
the taste of the moment. It does not surprise us with its 
originality and beauty; it does make us swell with pride 
at the thought of how greatly an English composer can 
excel, but it leaves us quite merry and satisfied. 

No part of the music is inadequate, nothing is set down 
without thought and skill, but still we remain unen- 
thusiastic The story, which is slightly complicated, 
belongs to the dear, dead days when Paris was con¬ 
sidered a very wicked city, and one had only to be rather 
lively and well dressed and divorced to be quite improper 
and very much sought after. Of course that period has 
long passed, so that the intrigue of “Delphine” seems 
just a little banal and old-fashioned. On the other hand, 
the management has made the presentation of the play 
beautiful beyond compare. The many delightful ladies 
of the chorus sing and dance with the greatest taste and 
ability, and even the male chorus—often a stumbling 
block for the producer—is wonderfully managed and very 
effective in the present play. Among the gay officers in 
the background of many bright scenes we noted a high 
standard of competency. One tenor, a nameless gentle¬ 
man with black moustache and imperial, will soon, we 
imagine, be in the fighting line, as it were, of musical 
comedy. And then all the leading parts are played with 
vigour and gaiety. 

Miss Iris Hoey as the heroine gives us of her best, 
which is very good indeed, in comedy, in singing, and in 
dancing, while Miss Nan Stuart, as Simone, the other 
complicated wife, is the best second on record. As the 
young hero Mr. Harry Welchman sings and dances with 
the grace and skill which marks the entire performance. 
Mr. Walter Passmore is very funny, and will be better 
still when he relies more on his natural wit and less on the 
somewhat spare humour allowed him by the author. Of 
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all the characters Mr. Courtice Pounds’ debonair Colonel 
Pomponnet is the most complete and nearest to life. 
Although we have had the advantage of seeing him act 
many times, we have not known him so fully successful 
before; Mr. Pounds is also in excellent voice, and gives 
the greatest support and finish to a play which is occa¬ 
sionally rather in need of those qualities. 

As to the dresses, they are unusually beautiful. Dozens 
of gifted people, French and English, appear from the 
programme to have been at work in this important de¬ 
partment, and the result is very effective and charming. 
There are many songs which will ring in the ear of the 
town for a long while. “ Why shouldn’t you tell me 
that?” is a cleverly-managed trio for Miss Hoey, Mr. 
Passmore, and Mr. Welchman, and in the second act 
there is an enthralling dance for the hero and heroine. 
Mr. Passmore, surrounded by the most fascinating house¬ 
maids the stage has ever known, sings “ Everything's at 
Home Except Your Wife ” with admirable verve, and 
there are many, many more lively numbers. But perhaps 
we have said enough to show that “ Delphine " is an en¬ 
tertainment likely to please the particular world that 
enjoys musical comedy, and that other affairs don’t 
matter very much. It is true that on the first night the 
gallery contained a few noodles who shouted for the 
censor as who should say that “ Delphine ” was in some 
way improper. We think one must be either very inno¬ 
cent or very naughty to discover any wickedness in 
so irresponsible, so gay, so excellently presented a trifle 
as " Delphine.” One might ask for a little more wit in 
the dialogue, and a little more fun in the situations—but 
of what play of this kind might we not do the same? 
Let us take the good things that Mr. Courtneidge has 
been enabled to give us with a grateful heart, and laugh 
while we can. 


“ The Importance of being Earnest” 
at the St. James’s Theatre 

Years ago, in writing of some other play by Mr. Wilde, 
Mr. Archer said that he expected the butler—Mr. Charles 
Brookfield, I think—to say that the only bells worth 
answering were those that no one rang. The comment is 
still an admirable criticism of the author’s liveliest play* 
Any character in “ The Importance of Being Earnest 
may produce Mr. Wilde’s old-world wit at any n»oinent 
It is always the author who speaks; his phrases ire de¬ 
lightful. his epigrams—freighted with subtle perfume of 
his period—are always welcome, like the memory of the 
lilies and languors of virtue or the roses and raptures of 
vice. A revival of his best and lightest play is always en¬ 
joyed, and yet to how many among the audience must it 
remain a sad souvenir, rather than a brilliant entertain¬ 
ment. Apparently, however, the playgoers of the 
moment can give full measure of laughter in return f° r 
the wit of the farce. The excellent company, in which 
Mr. A. E. Matthews and Mr. Gerald Ames, Mr. Vivian 
Reynolds and Miss Rosalie Toller, score the greatest soc 
cesses, is well able to make the curious and delight u 
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humour of the play as agreeable as ever, so, no doubt, past horizoa Alas; that it should be so; and yet we 

“The Importance of Being Earnest’ will run as heretd- are greatly in debt to a management that will bravely 

fore to brilliant houses. It cannot, however, pay a long show us how far we have fared as regards the art of 

visit to the St. James’s on this occasion, as Sir George the stage between the years of 1885 and 1913. 


Alexander is almost ready with a play by Mr. A. E. W. 
Mason, which will be doubly interesting, in that it pro¬ 
vides Miss Irene Vanbrugh with a new part 


“The Schoolmistress” at the 
Vaudeville Theatre 

4 

The stage of our generation owes such an enormous 
debt to Sir Arthur Pinero that it seems more than 
commonly ungrateful to be wearied by even a farce of 
his first played in 1885, but we must own that “The 
Schoolmistress ” seems a dull affair. The fun is so 
obvious, the characters so impossible, and the picture 
of the period so utterly artificial that surely no one 
can be greatly amused. And yet the first two acts went 
with roars of laughter on Tuesday night. Do playgoers 
of the present day love jokes that were old in the 
eghties, or are people wisely sentimental about the 
half-forgotten humours of so long ago, or was it that 
the dever company led by Miss Trevelyan and Mr. 
Edmund Gwenn is so popular at the moment that the 
ttags done do not matter and the way of doing it is 
$' enough to delight ? 

1 suppose no one remembers the story of the quite 
frankly impossible head of Volumnia College, who is 
*cret]y married to the Hon. Vere Queckett and appears 
in comic opera, under the rose. We ask to-day for some 
fcon, but the dramatist of 1885 scorned anything of 
the sort He was content to make up a play of wildly 
ferny situations by all and any means in his power, and 
the result was considered bold and entertaining. In the 
present day the requirements of an audience are totally 
Cerent and one really cannot understand the reason 
for attempting to put back the hands of the clock and 
°i thus revealing to us the futility of a long-forgotten 
m But for those who ask merely for the charm of 
actm & the present Vaudeville venture has much to offer. 
There is Miss Winifred Emery, with much of her old 
charm and sincerity. There is Mr. Dion Boucicault, w ith 
411 excellent caricature of an ’85 type. There are Mr. 
Wnn, with his mastery of his craft; and Miss Tre- 
'e .van, with a lively air of make-believe comedy; and 

B ^uire, with his easy grace; and Miss Nell 

m admirable make-up of the period she 
5 represent; ;md a dozen other accom- 
- But the change in the point of view 
le by the passage of years comes between 
joyment 

historian of the period has said that there 
cthing rather absurd about the past. In 
3 of so long ago, at least, he was right in 
the silhouette of Error is sharp upon the 
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Egan Mew. 


Portrait Painters at the Royal 

Institute 

HE Seventh Exhibition of the Modern Society of 
Portrait Painters at the Royal Institute Galleries 
in Piccadilly contains some excellent work, as well as 
not a little that is mediocre and poor. The two or three 
pictures that remain m the memory are tilings of joy. 
Foremost among these we place Mr. Arthur Studd’s 
portrait of Miss Edith Studd ; a graceful, upright figure, 
simply posed, and painted in soft ivory-greys in a sub¬ 
dued light, which is exceedingly pleasing—a picture to 
dwell upon with pleasure. Next, and very close to the 
foregoing, we would place Mr. F. W. Carter’s striking 
portrait of Miss Kate Malecka. a powerful study of a 
strong and attractive personality, in rich and harmonious 
colour—a noble piece of work. Among male portraits 
that of ex-Provost McCreath of Girvan, by Mr. Fiddes 
Watt, stands out easily pre-eminent—a fine character 
study, at three-quarter length, of a shrewd and capable 
Scotchman, a work of great skill, in which the “ars celare 
artem” has been earned to its utmost limit. Next to 
it w f e rank two capital works by Mr. Alexander Jamieson, 
“ Monsieur Henri ” and “ The Dwarf ”—two extra¬ 
ordinarily clever studies of odd personalities, sombre in 
tone and powerful and direct in execution, very im¬ 
pressive in their way. In the front rank, also, is Mr. 
Guy Wilthew’s portrait of Mile. Natalie Thibault—a 
charmingly finished and graceful study of a girl in dull 
purple dress, with short sleeves, leaning on a table, clasp¬ 
ing her left wrist in her right hand; the face is full of 
character and beauty, the pose easy and natural, and 
the chamber background admirable in its harmonious 
tints and restrained treatment. 

High in the second rank we place a wistful and rather 
pathetic portrait of a child, by Mr. F. C. Mulock, painted 
in quiet tints and in a style at once free and unassuming 
—the subject is Miss Phyllis Apthorpe—a very pleasing 
and attractive piece of work. Another charming child 
study is that by Mr. Guiseppe Giusti, “Jane,” in which 
an effect of combined richness and simplicity, with no 
little natural grace of pose, is obtained in carefully sub¬ 
dued tones and marked breadth of treatment. There is 
rugged power, too, in the “ Portrait ” (No. 15), by the 
same accomplished painter. Mr. Oswald Birley’s 
“ Portrait Group ” (No. 24) of a couple of lads out shoot¬ 
ing on the Sutherlandshire moors is excellent, especially 
in the lively pose of the elder lad pointing to the distant 
quarry. It is quiet and natural in colouring, and gene¬ 
rally free from exaggeration. Mr. Eric George contri¬ 
butes a rather curious study of a “ Lady with a Parrot ” • 
the parrot is clearly introduced for the sake of colour 
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and is hard and poor, but the figure of the lady in black 
against the background of a canvas with an outline sketch 
is a fine piece of work, alike in conception and draughts¬ 
manship. We like, too, Mr. T. Martine Ronaldson’s 
"Sketch for a Portrait,’' a young man standing by 
the mantelpiece in a study, a very happy subject, which 
should develop into a fine picture if it preserves its pris¬ 
tine promise. " The Witch Ball,” by the same artist, 
is a daring riot of colour, showing more technical clever¬ 
ness than inspiration. A word of hearty commendation 
is due to his highly characteristic portrait of the Baroness 
Max von Boeselager. 

An important and*powerful portrait is that of the late 
Lady Gregory, by Mr. G. F. Kelly. The touch of self- 
consciousness m the sitter was probably unavoidable, but 
it is a noble face, a clean soul looking direct out of clear 
great eyes, the witness of a long life spent in the pursuit of 
high ideals. There is no little force and character in the 
“ Portrait ” (No. 5) by Mr. George Bell—a broadly 
painted, uncompromising work, in keeping with the 
strong, modern girl face portrayed—a characteristic 
product of this age. There is merit, too, in Mr. Eric 
George’s portrait of Miss Gordon—a careful, unpre¬ 
tentious presentment of a very live subject. We like 
particularly Mr. G. F. Kelly s full-length group, “ Mrs. 
Fleischmann and Rosemary,” a charming mother and 
daughter subject, broadly and simply painted, with 
severe repression of anything like irrelevant detail or 
unnaturally brilliant colour. The tones are quiet, and 
the wistful expression on the mothers face is most 
happily realised. Mr. Ivan Lindhe’s portrait of Miss 
Bettina Rawnsley is marred by over-smoothness of finish; 
but it is cleverly posed, the drapery is admirable, alike 
in arrangement and texture, and there is character in the 
sitter’s face, though probably much less than there would 
have been if the artist had held his hand and left off 
a little sooner. A really beautiful study, however, though 
finished with true mid-Victorian meticulousness, is Mr. 
Guy Wilthew’s * La Catiole,” admirably drawn and full 
of quiet grace and feeling—a fine achievement. Another 
notable portrait, direct in handling and powerful in ex¬ 
pression, is that of J. B. Podmore, by Mr. F. C. Mulock— 
a masterly piece of work in its way. 

There is a curious monotony of stiffness and absence 
of individual characterisation in the numerous military 
portraits; not one of them stands out in the memory 
as in the least degree interesting. In these days, when 
uniforms have ceased to be as stiff and staring as in 
old times, it should have been possible to achieve better 
results. Among the poorest things in the exhibition, 
however, are the pretentious full-lengths of Earl and 
Countess Poulett, by Mr. W. B. E. Ranken—garish, 
crude, and even doubtful in drawing. Nor do we like 
Mr. Mark Milbanke’s full-length presentation portrait of 
Lady St. Audries, though we imagine that in this case 
the fault was more with the sitter than the artist, who 
seems to have done his best in an untoward task. The 
three-quarter-length of Miss Joan Abbey, by Mr. Colyn 
Thomson, is disappointing; a good beginning has been 
by rather careless finishing and hasty drawing— 
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the hands are particularly poor. The head, on which 
pains and thought have been expended, is characteristic 
and cleverly rendered. The drawings contain little that 
is remarkable; but Mr. Colyn Thomson’s sketch por¬ 
traits, “ Elena ” and “ Miss Robbins,” are both clever 
studies, and so is Mr. F. W. Carter’s “ Sketch for a 
Portrait” (No. ill). 


Portraits at the Grosvenor Gallery 

T HE collection of portraits shown by the National 
Portrait Society at the Grosvenor Gallery is one 
of real importance. Among its contributors are num¬ 
bered some of the most distinguished painters of the 
day, and in not a few cases they contribute work that is 
worthy of them, though it must be confessed that there 
are occasions when Homer nods, and the productions are 
not such as the artists would care to be remembered by. 

The Large Gallery opens with two arresting portraits 
by Mr. and Mrs. von Glehn, the latter’s a small-scale but 
very striking portrait, little more, indeed, than a broad 
sketch, but full of character and charm, and harmoniously 
coloured withal. Mr. von Glehn’s portrait is termed 
“ The Mantilla ”—a full-size-three-quarter length of a 
spirited girl in a mantilla, painted in the sure, dashing 
style for which the artist is known. There is rugged 
power in the sketch portrait of Mr. H. Lanchester by 
Miss Nora Lion, and no little character in the “ Mask of 
Miss T.” by Mr. F. Derwent Wood. A finely original 
tour de force is Mr. Philip Connard's “ I, Cromwell Gar¬ 
dens,” a group of two men and a woman at tea by the 
open window, with the summer sun pouring in on the 
laughing figures on the settee. The effect of brilliant 
sunlight is attained with no garish colour, and, indeed, 
without bright colour at all; but there it is unmistakably, 
and all with an easy skill that compels admiratioa Mr. 
John Lavery is hardly at his best in the portrait of 

“ Comtesse de B-” ; we like better his quietly skilful 

“ Lady in Black ”—a fine piece of work, which would 
redeem his reputation if it needed redeeming. Mr. Walter 
Greaves contributes some exceedingly unpleasing po** 
traits of his own family, colourless and even forbidding, 
which will not, we imagine, enhance his popularity id 
the domestic circle. Mr. Sargent was in kindly mood 
when he painted “ Mrs. Adolph Hirsch.” There is a cer¬ 
tain wistfulness in the pretty, troubled face that suggests 
an appeal for mercy. The draperies, as usual, are superbly 
painted. A charmingly natural child-portrait is that of 
“ Mary, daughter of Ralph Harvey, Esq.,” by Mr. Har¬ 
rington Mann; and two more admirable child-portraits 
from the same brush are “ Brian Howard” and <f Bruce 
Harvey”—the former a pleasant little lad, happily and 
naturally posed, with all the far-off look of childhood, the 
colouring as quiet and natural as the subject. Mr. David 
Alison, too, has made a successful study of Miss Lo* 
Gamley, a young lady of some fourteen summers, sitting 
in a characteristic attitude unstudied alike in pose an 
dress. Mr. W. Orpen's clever group of two figures in 
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a tent, one of them a pretty golden-haired girl, with blue 
Cornish seas showing through the doorway, rounds off 
the contents of the room with a pleasant and inspiring 
memory. 

A very striking picture is that by M. Mouat Loudan, 
which he entitles “ Grey and Black”; silvery furs 
cleverly contrasted with a black dress are admirably set 
against a dark background—this is one of the best 
things in the exhibition. Mr. Sargent makes the most 
of a good opportunity in his compelling portrait of Mr. 
Robert Mathiasr—a keen, strong face and a fine hand, 
both powerfully and characteristically expressed in easy 
and direct technique . Mr. Orpen returns to his golden¬ 
haired girl in “In the Tent”—another capital and 
pleasing study of the same subject, under slightly differ¬ 
ent conditions of light and shade. M. J. E. Blanche's 
"Portrait Group” is chiefly remarkable for the noble 
centra! figure of M. Andr£ Gide; but all the members 
of it are characteristic and striking in their various poses, 
the effect is enhanced by the Moorish background, 
a; as by the Moorish figure of Athenan-ben-Sala, 
which stands out strongly and picturesquely. A rather 
haunting portrait is Mr. Richard Jack’s Sargentesque 
presentment of “ Doris ”—a charming three-quarter 
length of a very pretty girl in her later “ teens,” in white 
dress and dark cloak, standing by the piano and looking 
on the world with the slightly exaggerated eamest- 
d«$ of youth. The handling is admirably broad and 
*®ple, and the colouring vivid and unforced. Mr. 
William Strang contributes some exceedingly clever 
portraits in the rather hard style which he so persistently 
affects. A very striking and realistic study is 
that of “A Country Girl ”—the sense of worn 
disillusionment is admirably and naturally ex- 
PKssttl ; the technique is excellent, and the hands are 
cs pooally well painted. Another abiding memory is 
^at of Mr. Walter Runce's delightful early Victorian 
The Fan,” in which the artist has posed a very 
pretty sitter in mauve and white dress, with a fan resting 
011 her knee, amid Victorian surroundings. It is a deli¬ 
cate and beautiful work. Not far off is " A Portrait ” 
ty Mr. W. Orpen (No. 55)—a typically modern girl, not 
^casing, but marking the contrast between past and 
present. A very wholesome and natural boy is depicted 
Mr. G. S. Watson in “Master Peter Thompson ”—a 
^iet but very effective picture. 

In the Comer Gallery Mr. von Glehn is conspicuous 
w rtfl his striking portrait of Miss Gladys Cooper. It is 
a Kle severe, perhaps, on the sitter, but it is also a true 
*°rk of art. Lon go infervallo, the same may be said 
0 Mr. Rankin s “ Dora ”—bold in workmanship and 
j^ 0D £ in character, but with a disagreeable note of 
Miss Flora Lion strikes a discordant note in 
the Links ”—the soulful young woman whom she 
is out of place in such surroundings. Mr. de 
*0 sends four very clever works —" Francis Kor- 
y» a delightful portrait of a gentleman in foreign 
°*®; a very charming unfinished sketch of Lady 
^ria Bentinck, showing a pretty face full of character 
** a roguish boy-portrait, “ My Son Paul’*; and 
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a serious and arresting picture of Lady Wantage. Mr. 
de Laszlo's insight into character and sureness of hand¬ 
ling have placed him incontestably in the front rank 
of modern portrait-painters. Tne Small Gallery con¬ 
tains the clever sketch-portraits of Miss Nellie Brown 
by Mr. Harold Speed ,* and the shrewdly humorous face 
of Sir Patrick Manson by Mr. J. Young Hunter. There 
is humour and considerable subtlety of expression i* 
the latter's large portrait of Mr. Andrew Carnegie. 
Another clever sketch—and more—is the “ Portrait 
Intime ” by Mr. Stuart Boyd; the firelight and the in¬ 
terior are admirably managed. In the Corridor are 
some clever and beautiful busts in plaster and marble, 
and not a few admirable sketches. 


Notes and News 

Mr. F. H. Payne, for many years managing director of 
Olympia, has been elected chairman of Earl’s Court, 
Ltd., the company controlling the famous exhibition 
buildings and grounds. 

__ 

The Board of Education announce that, in addition to 
the interesting loan-collection of Indian paintings re¬ 
cently received from the Baroda State Museum, H.H. the 
Maharajah Gaekwar of Baroda has now lent to the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington, one of 
the four magnificent panels which together constitute 
the celebrated “ Pearl Carpet of Baroda.” 

At the last council meeting of the Authors' League of 
America Mr. T. Werner Laurie was unanimously ap¬ 
pointed English agent for the League. Among the 
authors on the council of the League are Gertrude 
Atherton, Winston Churchill, Hamlin Garland, Ellen 
Glasgow, and Kate Douglas Wiggin. Mr. Laurie has 
also been elected a member of the committee of manage¬ 
ment of the Seaside Convalescent Hospital, Seaford, 
Sussex. 

The National Art-Collections Fund has presented to 
the Victoria and Albert Museum two Chinese marble 
statues of unusual importance. These are life-sized 
figures of Corean mandarins in ceremonial dress, carry¬ 
ing a casket and a scroll (perhaps for insignia and a 
patent of nobility), on elaborately carved bases; they 
appear to have formed part of a series of memorial 
statues on each side of the road to a tomb in North 
China, and are probably by a sculptor of the Ming 
period. They are exhibited in the West Hall, to the left 
of the main entrance of the Museum. 

The London Albanian Committee, of which Mr. 
Aubrey Herbert, M.P., is president, and Lord Lamington 
vice-president, was formed to assist the establishment of 
Albanian autonomy, and to promote a good understand¬ 
ing between Christian and Mohammedan the world over. 
The committee are issuing an appeal to members of both 
Houses of Parliament, the learned societies, and others 
in which Albania’s claim to autonomy is set out. With 
accompanying maps, statistics are given to show that the 
claim is in respect of territory where the immense pre 
ponderance of the population is Albanian. The Albania* 
delegates now in London have accepted an invitation to 
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dine with the committee at the Holborn Restaurant on 
Tuesday, March 4. Applications for tickets should be 
made by letter to the honorary secretary of the Albanian 
Committee, Mr. J. C. Paget, 4, Kingdon Road, Hamp¬ 
stead, N.W, 


Under the auspices of the Celtic Union, Edinburgh, 
a public lecture was delivered on the 19th inst. by W. J. 
Edmonston-Scott, M.A., in the Philosophical Institution, 
Queen Street, on “ The Age of the Stone Circles; or, 
Negro Man in Britain." Mr. David MacRitchie, 
F.S.A.Scot., presided. The lecturer discussed the many 
aspects of the “ Pre-Aryan ” problem, with particular re¬ 
ference to pre-Celtic Britain, its ethnology, history, and 
antiquities. He showed that the deeper scientific re¬ 
searches descended into European ethnology the more 
and more assertive became the negro type of physiog¬ 
nomy—as evidenced by the anatomical characters of the 
oldest prehistoric skulls, a fact which argued the former 
existence of a negro race of aborigines in Middle and 
Western Europe. He indicated how man’s antiquity in 
Europe resolved itself into the problem of the age of 
India’s native civilisations, whose prehistoric culture had 
been diffused over the European peninsula at a very 
remote period, and how the origin of this negro species 
pointed to its affinities with the Kolarian aborigines of 
Bengal—the only negro race in the whole Asiatic main¬ 
land—from one of whose ancient tribes, now represented 
by the Baske, were descended the Basques of Europe. 
On linguistic and ethnological grounds the lecturer con¬ 
cluded that the so-called “Pre-Aryan Problem” vanished 
with the solution to the mystery about the origin of the 
Basques, and was one to which the scientific study of the 
Kolarian languages of Bengal offered the only means of 
solution. 


Imperial and Foreign Affairs 

Bt Lancelot Lawton. 

THE AMUR RAILWAY. 

A MESSAGE has reached London recently, an¬ 
nouncing that in the course of the present year 
the Amur Railway, from a point near Nertchinsk to the 
terminus of the Ussuri system, Kharbarovsk, will be 
completed, and one of the leading journals, commenting 
upon the news, pertinently remarks that it is a matter 
for surprise that so little is known in England about 
this great undertaking. The project first received the 
serious attention of the Russian Government during the 
Manchurian campaign. Originally it had been intended 
that the Trans-Siberian line should follow the course of 
the Amur River, and that communication with the Pacific 
should be established through all-Russian territory. The 
alternative route that was adopted offered, as far as the 
last stage through Manchuria was concerned, superior 
advantages that could not be ignored. For, apart from 
the important consideration of the saving in mileage, it 
enabled Russia to consolidate her interests in Manchuria 
and to gain access to the warm water ports of the South. 

The whole situation, however, was entirely altered as 
a result of the disastrous war with Japan. It became 
evident that, if Russia was to retain her valuable terri¬ 


tories in the extreme East, she must populate and de¬ 
velop them. While, in consequence of the admirable 
organising capacity of Prince Khiloff, who was Minister 
of Communications at the time, the Trans-Siberian 
system bore the strain imposed by the exigencies of war 
in a manner which surprised the arm-chair critics the 
world over, it was realised that a single line of railway 
which left Russian territory on the frontiers of Man¬ 
churia could not for ever meet the needs of Imperial 
advancement. It was seen that Japan, on her part, was 
engaged in constructing a network of railways through¬ 
out Korea and Southern Manchuria. Therefore, leaving 
altogether out of the question the motive of economic 
development, it became necessary to pay heed to the 
new strategic situation which Japanese activity had 
created. The circumstance that the Portsmouth Treaty 
precluded the employment of the Manchurian railways 
for military purposes was, of course, not lost sight of. 

It was not that Russian statesmen imagined for a 
moment that, were an acute crisis to arise in the Far 
East, any agreement on paper would prove effective 
Nevertheless, they knew that, if, during time of peace, 
either party used the line on any considerable scale for 
the transport of troops and munitions, such action would 
immediately produce grave complications. Consequently 
it appeared to them that, to all practical intents and 
purposes, Vladivostock was isolated. Since Port Arthur 
was lost to Russia, Vladivostock became the buttress of 
Russian policy. So soon as the war was over, enormous 
sums of money were spent in modernising this fortress, 
and it is no exaggeration to say that to-day it is ooe 
of the strongest citadels in the world. It is defended 
by a far-reaching chain composed of seventy-six forts 
mounting some six hundred cannon of various calibre; 
while it is stocked with provisions sufficient for the 
maintenance of a three years’ siege. In considering the 
changes brought about by the war, and the preparations 
that were to be made against the contingency of another 
campaign in the future, Russia was bound to reckon 
with the possibility that communication with Vladivostock 
across Manchuria might be severed. In that event, not 
only would the great fortress be cut off, but all the 
territories lying to the eastward of the railway connection 
on the Manchurian frontier would be placed in peril 
Reasons, therefore, of high policy, no less than of eco¬ 
nomic welfare, rendered the construction of the Amur 
Railway, which is to give Russia access to the Pacific 
through territory exclusively her own, a matter of urgent 
State necessity. * 

The Government faced the situation with conspicuous 
courage. Not only was it decided to build without deia) 
the Amur Railway, but other projects of a similar nature 
tending to consolidate Russian interests in the Far East 
were resolved upon. For example, the double tracking 
of the Trans-Siberian line, and the provision of additional 
approaches from Europe to that system, were included 
as part of a programme, the total outlay in connection 
with which was estimated at the huge sum of two 
hundred millions sterling. It was not to be expected 
that the forward policy of the Government, inaugurated 
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as it was before the ink was dry on the Portsmouth 
Treaty, could be accomplished without bitter opposition. 
For in Russia there is a Little Russia party, as in this 
country there still exists the remnant of a Little England 
faction The political aspect of the scheme alone pro¬ 
vided a fruitful source of criticism. That the project 
had been hastily devised, and engineering obstacles of 
a formidable nature ignored, laid the Government open 
to the charge of recklessness and extravagance. It was 
pointed out that no proper maps of the region existed, 
and that, in spite of the fact that the route lay through 
primeval forests and marsh lands, no proper survey had 
been undertaken. “ Spring commences in May,” wrote 
one critic, describing the conditions to be met with, “ and 
night frosts are already felt in June and July. In 
August, winter and summer get uncomfortably mixed, 
sunrise bringing summer, while sundown ushers in win¬ 
ter. For there are seventy-seven degrees by day and 
thirteen below zero by night . . . Locomotion is well- 
nigh impossible, for the paths that exist in the taiga 
are the tracks of wild beasts. Only in winter can a 
vehicle move about.” The Government, however, bear¬ 
ing in mind vital considerations of higher policy, paid 
no heed to opposition. With inflexible purpose they 
decided that the scheme should go forward, and pro¬ 
vision for the vast sum of money involved has always 
uken precedence over other State needs. Russian 
en £ ince rs» who had successfully encountered similar 
Stacies in the building of the Trans-Baikal Railway, 
flared upon their task with determination. That it was 
00 light task was abundantly demonstrated. Heavy 
ropical rains were followed by arctic weather, and, as 
surface of the ground thawed, the labourers were 
impelled to toil standing knee-deep in an icy marsh. 

It was found necessary to undertake elaborate engineer- 
wor ^ s for draining the land, and, in winter, blasting 
operations in order to clear the way for the permanent 
The last section involves the bridging of four 
rvcrs and the construction of nine long tunnels. 

Tne information gained as to the resources of the 

territory have thoroughly justified the great enterprise. 

a Russian statesman, describing these resources 

\ t0 writer, declared that the Amur Railway would 

i op*n up another TransvaaL The completion of the line 

1^ ^presents a stage in the development of the 

communications, no less important than that 

w JC h will be reached when the Panama Canal is 
epened 


MOTORING 

HE gradual, and apparently inevitable, advance in 
price of petrol to the prohibitive figure of 
gallon is indicated by the unpleasant announce- 
^®tthe other day to the effect that “the proprietors 
. ® motor s P* r *t have decided to introduce a new 
petrol, to be known as ‘Shell II/ The prices 
^hiture will be—‘Shell/ is. 9& (in red cans); ‘Shell 
J^ ^ ^ gallon.” This simply means an increase 
ptt gallon in the price of spirit. It is not stated, 


or pretended, that the quality of the “ Shell ” for which 
the motorist has hitherto been paying is. yd. is improved, 
and it is therefore clear that the spirit which is now 
offered at that price is of heavier gravity, and therefore 
inferior. It has been stated that with modern car¬ 
buretters gravity is of little or no consequence. But 
every motorist of experience knows that this is sheer 
nonsense. The simple fact is that the * ring ” considers 
this an opportune time for another turn of the screw, 
and all one can do is to speculate as to the date when 
the operation will be repeated. 

The stealing of motor-cars appears to be a pastime 
which is growing in popularity in certain circles; but, on 
the whole, it does not seem to be attended with any 
great measure of ultimate success In other words, the 
cars are almost invariably and promptly traced and 
restored to their lawful owners. This is due largely to 
the A.A. and M.U. patrols, who now exceed 500 in 
number, and are to be found on duty on over 14,000 
miles of the main roads of the country, noting and 
registering the number and time of passing of every 
motor vehicle that goes by. In these circumstances it 
is obviously difficult for a stolen car to escape observa¬ 
tion for very long, and it is not surprising that the patrols 
have been able to trace them in almost every instance 
where the theft has been reported to them. During 
the last month there have been about half a dozen of 
such cases, one of them referring to a very valuable car 
which was taken from a private garage in London. The 
police authorities immediately notified the Automobile 
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Association, and within five days it was found by the 
patrols in Wiltshire, where it had been abandoned. In 
most of the other cases the formerly despised “ loafers 
in livery ” were equally successful, and it is evident that 
in future the A.A. and M.U. will have to be regarded 
by the authorities with respect, as being, not merely an 
institution for enabling motorists to break the speed 
limit with impunity, but as a valuable adjunct in the 
maintenance of law and order and the protection of 
private property. 

Owing to the improved condition of the roads gene¬ 
rally, the facilities offered by detachable rims and wheels, 
and also, no doubt, to improvements in the quality and 
construction of the tyres themselves, the bugbear of 
punctures is not such a formidable concomitant of motor¬ 
ing as it was in the early years of the pastime; but, 
nevertheless, there are few motorists who would not 
prefer, other things being equal, to use tyres which could 
be relied upon in all circumstances to be immune from 
the possibility of puncture. Such a claim is made on 
behalf of the Atlas tyre, which was subjected recently 
to an R.A.C. trial on the Brooklands track. The certi¬ 
ficate of performance sets forth that a 20.1 h.p. Bianchi 
car, weighing 3,206 lbs., was fitted with four of these 
tyres, and driven, without stopping, a distance of 203 
miles at an average speed of 43.76 miles per hour. It 
was then driven steadily and repeatedly, at all angles, 
across boards through which two-inch wire nails pro¬ 
jected, points upwards, very close together. The certifi¬ 
cate states that, after this test, the nails were found to 
be bent, and in many cases driven back through the 
boards, but the tyres were not punctured in any case, 
and, after standing all night, were still approximately 
at the same pressure. The trial must therefore be held 
to have been completely successful, and the result is sure 
to arouse wide-spread interest in the device. 

In view of the great interest attaching to benzol as 
the possible motor fuel of the future, the results of brake 
tests recently carried out at the Napier works with both 
benzol and petrol are worth recording. It was found 
that with petrol the brake h.p. of a 15 h.p. Napier was 
28.3, and with benzol 28.6. The fuel consumption with 
petrol worked out at .75 of a pint for each h.p. developed 
for an hour, whereas benzol only took .70. There was 
thus both a slight gain in h.p. and a lower rate of con¬ 
sumption with benzol than with petrol. This, it is 
interesting to note, confirms the R.A.C. certificates given 
as far Back as August, 1907, in respect of a six-cylinder 
Napier which was entered for a benzol test under official 
observation. It was clearly demonstrated on that occa¬ 
sion that benzol gave a greater mileage than petrol. 

R. B. H. 


The first edition of 3,000 copies of " Captain Scott’s 
Message to England,” which the St. Catherine’s Press 
published on Saturday, February 15, was exhausted 
within three days. The second edition of 5,000 is now 
ready and almost half sold. Assistance at this juncture 
would bring a really substantial profit to the Amal¬ 
gamated British Antarctic and Mansion House Funds. 
Neither authors nor publishers are taking any fees. 
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In the Temple of Mammon 


The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial 
queries by return of post if correspondents enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope. Such queries must be sent 
to the City Offices, 15, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


T HOSE whose business it is to charm the public are 
trying to lead them towards peace. It may be that 
Austria and Russia have adjusted their differences. 
It may be that Roumania and Bulgaria have agreed to 
arbitrate. But the City remains unbelieving. The in¬ 
vestor refuses to speculate, and the speculator either to 
invest or gamble. No one will do anything. They are 
very wise. To put good money into paper in these days 
is ridiculous. If war comes paper will be almost impos¬ 
sible to sell. Only those whose credit is high will be 
secure. Whilst as for speculative securities, they will be 
unsaleable. It is so many years since we have had any 
war that we hardly realise what it means. In Austria 
to-day they stand on the brink and they are afraid. Bul¬ 
garian, Servian, and Greek customers refuse to meet their 
bills. The Turk is almost as bad—no one will pay any¬ 
thing. All credit is stopped. Cash is the only medium. 
Such a condition is disastrous. If it spreads we shall 
see a terrible collapse in Europe where peace has made 
everyone reckless. The one safeguard is the horrible 
danger of war and the fact that all over Germany, Aus¬ 
tria, and Italy war is a bugbear that keeps everyone awake 
at night. 

No one has had the temerity to bring out any new 
schemes for the past week. ' Tecla, it is true, is to be 
floated, but such a business is not suited to the public— 
they will hardly provide any money. The Mexico North 
Western Prior Lien Debenture issue has appeared, but 
will not go. The fact that the promoters chose such an 
awful hour is symptomatic of their dire distress. On ooe 
page we read of the murder of a President, on another an 
offer of bonds in the war-stricken land. The money goes 
into the pockets of those who have financed the line—only 
in very small part into the line itself. To lend money and 
then by power of vote and the indolence of the bond¬ 
holder to transfer a mere loan into a prior lien bond 
downright impudence. I am surprised that the City 
should stand such audacity. 

Money remains hard. The Bank of England is actually 
in a stronger position than most of the great banks of the 
world. But it dare not reduce its rate. The Government 
is holding up large sums. Why, the City does not quite 
know. Perhaps it thinks it wise to keep big cash balances 
in such troubled days. If this be the reason no one can 
complain. But many people say that it is the influence 
of the great bankers over the Chancellor that keeps back 
the cash. This I do not believe. I am afraid we cannot 
expect cheaper money until peace is agreed upon. The 
Argentine and Brazil still continue to ask for gold. But 
elsewhere the demand has died down. 

Foreign Stocks are hardly mentioned. They are weak, 
but not as weak as one would have imagined. The g™* 1 
French banks support all the Government Loans on t e 
Paris Bourse, and this market sets the tone all o'er 
Europe. There is now no real speculative account open 
in anything—not even in Tintos. The Americans <* nn0 * 
keep up the price of copper against the determination 0 
the moneylenders to turn loans into cash. Perus 
gradually slipping away. The “ bull M account here 1* 
based upon a clever reorganisation of the capital acc0 ^ 
but such a scheme could only be carried through in g 
days. 
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Home Rails are scared by the fear of a Midland strike. 
This road is by far the best managed of all the railways, 
and has had less trouble with its men than most. But the 
Stock Exchange is very * 4 bearish’* and marks down prices 
well in advance of any fancied calamity. Sir Edgar 
Speyer made a good speech to his friends upon the London 
traffic, but I imagine that he is a little uneasy. The atti¬ 
tude of the Radical Party towards the omnibus is not 
liked. The tramways are the pet scheme of the Radical, 
and the ’bus is a big competitor. 1 think that the 6 per 
cent. Underground Income Bonds may be held. On the 
whole the admirable management of Mr. Stanley may be 
relied upon to pull the company through. But the sooner 
some agreement with the Metropolitan for the sale of its 
inner circle section to the District is arranged the better. 

Yankees continue very weak indeed. So many reasons 
are given that the outsider is quite at a loss. Personally 
Ido not believe that the Democratic President will prove 
any worse than the Republican Taft. Neither political 
party really affects the market in Wall Street when the 
great bankers have made up their minds to lift the market. 
Yankees are always manipulated. The present weakness 
may be due to fear of European war, in which case no 
improvement can be looked for till peace comes; or it 
may be caused by the wirepullers, who want to buy cheap 
stock in readiness for the usual spring rise. As for the in¬ 
vestor in Yankee Rails, he can safely buy Unions, Penn- 
sylvanias, Atchison and South Pacific. All are good. 

Rubber shares are dull, for the stories of further finan¬ 
cial troubles in the market for raw rubber are filling Minc- 
Lane with fear. I do not think the price of the com¬ 
modity will go much lower at the moment—we have had 
a sharp drop. But if it does fall, then rubber shares will 
with the quotation for the raw material. In the mean¬ 
time no one speculates in the market. The Hevea Trust 
people have decided to discuss the question of option with 
the shareholders. As most of the options are held by the 
Board this seems sound policy and honest. The shares 
have had a big rise since I recommended them. But the 
states the company is interested in are goad, and are 
coming along well. I hope that the board will make a 
statement about them. 

Oil shares hang fire. They say that the Premier Pipe 
crowd will take an opportunity to push up prices in a 
lew weeks. They have bought 10,000 shares during the 
P*st week. Shell are hard at work in Egypt, and are 
greedy after more land, which looks as though they feared 
: tat the Red Sea had only one horizon. But the deep well 
•hey are putting down will soon set this question, at rest. 

is no fresh news from Russia, where they still 
gamble in Mantascheff shares. 

Mixes.— The Great Cobar board has squashed Herzig 
1 They do not want the shares boomed now, and say 
There have been few more disappointing 
s * res ^ an these. Dolcoath report is liked, and the Gren- 
s hows good prospects. Tin appears the most 
c fcrtul of all the mining markets. The Spanish Guid¬ 
es meeting was satisfactory. If the two dredges give 
Rood results we might see a sharp rise in the shares. 1 he 
^P*tal is small. Gold dredging is fashionable, and all 
* tX p rts declare that the gravels round Leon are ea«v 
n "°L 3rV ^ f * C ^' an d Phoenix agitators would 

^ board if they could only have hung to- 

ouarTii ® ut they split into two factions, and actually 
end “? ed 50 mu ch that those who began the agitation 
made V VOt * n £ * or the hoard. Their nominee, Pitman, 
da v j at the meeting, which was held on Tues- 
Thev ^ annot con gratulate the board upon their defence. 

. v won by the skin of their teeth, and by actually 


using votes that a few weeks ago would have been cast 
against them. 

Miscellaneous. —Self ridge report is admirable. The 
business has grown with really wonderful rapidity, and 
to make over ^100,000 in the fourth year of trading is 
remarkable. It shows that Mr. Selfridge is actually the 
great genius his friends claimed him to be. Harrods* 
figures are again up, and this vast store is once more 
calling for capital, which it will readily get, for the ordin¬ 
ary shares are a fine industrial risk. The Stockbroker 
this week gives some interesting analyses of the Marconi 
figures, which should be studied by holders of shares. 

Raymond Radclypfe. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

BACON IS SHAKESPEARE. 

The 1623 Folio. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—In your issue of February 8, Mr. Tom Jones has 
most rashly ventured to appeal to the 1623 folio of the 
plays as conclusive evidence that William Shakespeare 
of Stratford was the author of the plays. 

The folio of 1623 affords the most absolute testimony 
that Bacon was the real author because it is signed 
throughout on very numerous pages. As 1 have frequently 
pointed out, the Great Folio of the Plays of 1623 is 
divided into Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies. Each of 
these, although they are all bound in one volume, is 
separately paged. It follows, therefore, that there must 
be three pages numbered 53 in the Folio Volume of 
Shakespeare’s Plays. I must also inform my readers that 
every page is divided into two columns, and it is abso¬ 
lutely certain that the author himself so arranged these 
that he knew in what column and in what line in such 
column every word would appear in the printed page. Let 
us examine, in the first instance, the first page 53 in the 
plays. The second column of this page 53 commences with 
the first scene of the fourth act of the 44 Merry Wives of 
Windsor . 99 In this act a Welsh schoolmaster, “Evans,** 
“Dame Quickly,** and a boy named “William** appear. 
The object of the introduction of the Welshman seems 
to have been that he might mispronounce “c** as “g,** 
and so call “hie” “hig,** and “hoc** “hog.** William 
also is made wrongly to say that the accusative case is 
“hinc” instead of 4 ‘hunc,’’ and Evans, the Welsh school¬ 
master, who should have corrected this error made by the 
boy, repeats the blunder with the change of “c** into “g,** 
so as to give without confusion the right signature key¬ 
words which appear in the second column of the first page 
53, as follow :— 

Eva. I pray you have your remembrance (childe) 
Accusativo, hing, hang , hog. 

Qu. Hang-hog is latten for Bacon, I warrant you. 

Observe that 44 Bacon ** is spelt with a capital 44 B,** 
and also note that in this way we are told quite clearly 
that Hang-hog means Bacon. In very numerous instances 
a hog with a halter (a rope with a slip-knot) round its neck 
appears as part of some engraving in some book to which 
Bacon’s name has not yet been publicly attached. I shall 
again refer to 44 Hang-hog ** as we proceed. 

Next let us carefully examine the second page 53 in the 
Folio of the Plays, which in the first column contains the 
commencement of the first scene of the second act of the 
first part of “King Henry the Fourth.’’ Two carriers are 
conversing, and we read :— 

1 Car. What Ostler, come away, and be hangd; come 
away. 
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2 Car . I have a Gammon of Bacon, and two razes of 
Ginger, to be delivered as farre as Charing-crosse. 

Observe that gammon is spelled with a capital “ G,” 
and Bacon also is spelled with a capital “ B.” Thus we 
have found Bacon in the second page 53. But I must not 
forget to inform my readers that this second page 53 is 
really and evidently of set purpose falsely numbered 53, 
because page 46 is immediately followed by 49, there 
being no page numbered 47 or 48 in the Histories, the 
second part of the Plays. 

Having found what appears to be a revelation in each of 
the first two pages numbered 53 in the First Folio, we must 
remember that a Baconian revelation, in order to be com¬ 
plete, satisfactory, and certain, requires to be repeated 
“ three ” times. The initiated will know that the Great 
“ Master-Mason ” will supply two visible pillars, but that 
the third pillar will be the invisible pillar, the Shibboleth; 
therek>re, the informed will not expect to find the third 
key upon the visible page 53, but upon the invisible page 

53 - 

Most of my readers will not fail to perceive that the in¬ 
visible page 53 must be the page that is 53, when we 
count not from the beginning, but from the end of the 
book of Tragedies, that is, from the end of the volume.* 

The last page in the Folio is 399. This is falsely 
numbered 993, not by accident or by a misprint, but (as 
the great cryptographic book, by Gustavus Selenus, “The 
man in the Moon,” published in 1624, will tell those who 
are able to read it) because 993 forms the word 
“ Baconus,” a signature of Bacon. Let me repeat that 
the last page of the Great Folio of the plays is page 399, 
and deducting 53 from 399 we obtain the number 346, 
which appears to be the page 53 from the end. 

On this page, 346, in the first column, we find part of 
“ The Tragedie of Anthony and Cleopatra,” and we there 
read, 

Enobar .when you heare no more words of 

Pompey returne it againe: you shall have time to wrangle 
in, when you have nothing else to do. 

Anth. Thou art a Souldier, onely speake no more. 

Enob. That trueth should be silent, I had almost for¬ 
got. 

Now here we perceive that “Pompey," “in,” and 
“got,” by the manner in which the type is arranged in the 
column, come directly under each other, and their initial 
letters being P. I. G., we quite easily read “ pig,” which 
is what we were looking for. 

But on this “invisible” page 53, in which the key-word 
is found, other very important revelations may also be 
discovered, because it is the “Shibboleth” page. If we 
count the headline title and all the lines that come to the 
left-hand edge of the column on this page 346, we find 
that “Pompey," which begins the word, “pig” is upon 
the 43rd line (Example 1). 

Bacon very frequently signed with some form of cypher 
the first page of his secret books. Let us, then, look at 

* In all cyphers you deduct the cypher number to 
obtain the desired result. But the real page 53 counting 
from the end is page 347. The Great Author here twice 
uses the number 53 in order to give a revelation of him¬ 
self. On that page 53 from the end, we find “Wilde- 
Boares” as the 53rd word from the commencement of the 
new Scene. Bacon’s crest is a Wild Boar. As there are 
two million words in the folio, the chance against Wilde- 
Boares being found by accident upon the 53rd page from 
the end, as the 53rd word from the commencement of the 
new scene, is two millions to unity. In other words, it 
must have been purposefully placed where we find it to 
frlve a revelation of Bacon’s authorship of the plays. 


the first page of the Great Folio of 1623, on which is the 
commencement of the play of “The Tempest.” In the 
first column of that first page we shall read— 

is perfect Gallowes : stand fast good Fate to his han¬ 
ging, make the rope of his destiny our cable, for our 
owne doth little advantage : If he be not borne to bee 
hang’d, our case is miserable. 

Here, reading upwards from hang’d, we read bang’d, 
H. O. G., the 41 h ” of hang’d being twice used. And just 
as “Pompey” the commencement of Pig, is upon the 43rd 
line of page 346 (the invisible page 53), so here on page 1 
the commencing word ‘‘hang’d ” is also upon the 43rd line 
(Example 2) counting all the lines without exception, in¬ 
cluding as before the head-line titles. Observe, that it is 
only made possible for us to read “hang’d hog,” because 
by the printer’s “error ” hanging is divided improperly as 
han-ging instead of hang-ing. This apparent misprint is 
a most careful arrangement made by the great author 
himself. 

I must once again repeat that there are no misprints or 
errors in the First Folio, 1623, because the great author 
was alive, and most carefully arranged every column in 
every page, and every word in every column, so that we 
should find every word exactly where we do find such 
particular word. Hang’d hog is, therefore, clearly the 
signature of the great author upon the first page of the 
Folio, just as 993 is his signature upon the last page of 
the Folio. But, as I have already said, in order to 
obtain a full, certain and complete revelation we must 
discover a third example. This we shall find in the 
second column of the first page 43 (Example 3), wherein 
is the first scene of the second act of “The Merry 
Wives of Windsor,” where we read as follows:— 

Mis. Page. What’s the matter, woman? 

Mi. Ford . O woman : if it were not for one trifling re¬ 
spect, I could come to such honour. 

Mi. Page. Hang the trifle (woman) take the honour. 
Here, reading the initial letters of each line upwards 
from “Hang,” we get quite clearly S. O. W., and « 
perceive that “Hang sow” is just as much Bacon as is 
Hang hog. Thus, we get a triplet of No. 43, as we had 
a triplet of page 53, but we should also realise that we 
get a third triplet, because we find *' Hang hog 
(Example 1) on page one in the Comedies, the first 
portion of the plays, and we find “ Hang sow 
(Example 2), which is practically the same thing as 
“ Hang hog,” upon page 43 in the Comedies, the first 
portion of the plays, and we find that “ Hang hog is 
Latten for Bacon ” (Example 3), is on page S3 in ^ 
Comedies, the first portion of the plays, and “ Hang hog 
is Bacon,” gives the Shibboleth, and affords the explana¬ 
tion of the two previous examples. Thus we have * 
revelation of Bacon’s authorship in “ three times three 
forms, and the revelation is, therefore, “ absolutely per¬ 
fect.” 

An explanation of Dame Quickly’s exclamation 
Hang hog is Latin for Bacon, I warrant you 
found in the collection of Bacon’s “ Apophthegms, 
printed in 1671, where Apophthegm 36 (there are 3 
plays in the folio, and the 36th of the Antitheta, ^n * c 
1640 edition of the 44 Advancement of Learning,” com* 
mences with the words 44 the Stage”; the number 
“36” is also used elsewhere by Bacon when the Stage 
is referred to) reads as follows :— 

“ Sir Nicholas Bacon, being appointed a Judge 
the Northern Circuit, and having brought his Trials 
came before him to such a pass, as the passing 0 
Sentence on Malefactors, he was by one of the Mae 
factors mightily importuned for to save his life* w * 
when nothing that he had said did avail, he at Ieng 
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desired his mercy on the account of kindred : Prethee 
said my Lord Judge, how came that in? Why, if it 
please you my Lord, your name is Bacon, and mine is 
Hog, and in all Ages Hog and Bacon have been so near 
kindred, that they are not to be separated. I [Aye], 
but, replyed Judge Bacon, you and I cannot be kindred 
except you be hanged; for Hog is not Bacon until it be 
well hanged. ” 

To fully explain in what numerous places and in what 
various ways the 1623 folio of the Plays is signed by 
Bacon would occupy the whole of your valuable paper for 
many weeks to come, but the above ought to be sufficient 
to satisfy the most sceptical of your readers.—Yours, 

Edwin Durning-Lawrence. 

13, Carlton House Terrace, S.W. 

February 17, 1913. 


To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—I shall take up only a single point in the last 
letter of Mr. Tom Jones under this heading. He main¬ 
tains that the wonderful parallelisms in Bacon and 
Shakespeare in word and thought prove nothing except 
that “Shakespeare and Bacon made use of the same 
proverbs, phrases, and learning, as were current in all 
writings of the time.” 

Sir Sidney Lee made a similar statement that “the 
dose parallelisms commonly quoted are phrases in 
ordinary use by all writers of the day.” 

1 can give dozens of instances in which a third parallel 
passage or word cannot be quoted from any other writer 
d the day. 

Here are one or two examples :— 
la Sonnet 107 we have the line— 

The mortal moon hath her eclipse endured ." 

This undoubtedly refers, from the context, to the death 
olQueen Elizabeth. “Cynthia ” (i.e., the moon) was the 
Queen’s reoognised appellation. Is there any other in¬ 
stance of the use of the phrase “eclipse endured” in any 
writer of the day?” There is one, this :—“The Queen 
hath endured a strange eclipse to be found in Bacon’s 
History of Henry VII.,” referring to the Queen 
[kwager, who was “temporarily obscured.” Can Mr. 
Tom Jones, or any of your readers, produce a third use 
the phrase in the works of any “writer of the day? ” 

So much for the use of a phrase . But what about the 
of similar words ? 

have the word “dexteriously ” found in “Twelfth 
1601 (first printed in the First Folio, 1623). 

' n f,? e k* W€ find this word in any “ writer of the 
jkv ' Why, in Bacon’s “Advancement of Learning” 

. ritttn 1603, printed 1605), and not used again, acoord- 
We Oxford Dictionary, till 1635—a curious history. 

takespeare invented the word, Bacon must have bor- 
^ it from either the stage MS., or the performance 
^23* 3S ^ €re was no P r ^ lte ^ copy available till 

Then there are numerous words invented or used by 
., Si\ ,n ^* ers > Tor which the first use is ascribed 
are ^ the Oxford Dictionary. Three of them 

* arr,ca< V’ “buzz,” and “beforehand,” to take ex- 
nrn Pks onlj; from the letter “ B. ” 

SeeTP ‘ S to ^ an extraordinary circumstance that more 

kittuaT 3n ^ ° n ^ US€S certa ^ n words in the English 
and ^ ^ drawn from the writings of Shakespeare 
^ men W ^° ( we are ^ n T° rm€< d by Shakes- 
were not IVC< *. con temporaneously with each other, and 
a u c ^ ua ' nte d with each other, than from anv other 

K ho u hors combined. 

.ords arH ''°? ld **kj was the more likely inventor of new 
P rases—the “Man of Stratford,” with his 


Warwickshire “patois,” who left school at the age of 
thirteen or fourteen to become a butcher’s apprentice, 
whose father and mother (also his daughter) oould not 
write their names (except by a “sign manual ” or “mark,” 
according to Sir Sidney Lee), and who left his “bookless” 
native town without an education in English (as English, 
except the ABC per the horn book—the Bible was not 
even taught—formed no part of any grammar school cur¬ 
riculum in the days of Elizabeth), but with a vocabulary, 
according to Max MOller and Stopford Brooke, of 15,000 
pure English words, many of them used for the first time 
—a vocabulary twice as large as the scholarly Milton’s— 
or the great philosopher and scholar, carefully educated, 
whose father was tutor to Edward VI., and afterwards 
Lord-keeper, and whose mother was governess to the 
same King, and spoke and wrote Latin, Greek, Italian, 
and French “as her native tongue,” the man who had left 
Cambridge at the age of 15, as there was nothing more 
they could teach him, the genius who in his youth declared, 
“I have taken all knowledge to be my province”? 

As Coleridge said of the case :—“ What! Are wc to 
have miracles in sport? Does God choose idiots by whom 
to convey divine truths to man?”—I am yours truly, 

George Stronach. 

7, Warrender Park Crescent, Edinburgh, 

16th February, 1913. 
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. To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—“Tom Jones” in his desultory criticism of my 
letters still fails to grasp the point at issue in this contro¬ 
versy—Are the poems and plays bearing the name of 
William Shakespeare the product of the Stratford man 
having a somewhat similar name, or was the name 
William Shakespeare a pseudonym taken by some other 
writer who was the author? That is the question which 
“Tom Jones” systematically avoids. The testimony of 
Francis Meres, that quoted of Robert Barnfield (if it be his, 
which is very doubtful), that of John Weever, of Anthony 
Scolotter, of John Davies, of Thomas Freeman, and of 
others, do not in any degree bear upon the problem. 

Your correspondent says : “ I should like to know how 
Mr. Smedley can clearly account for the positive contem¬ 
porary evidence in favour of Shakespeare being the 
author.” My answer is that no contemporary evidence 
that the Stratford man was the author of the plays exists 
prior to the 1623 Folio. I repeat IHat if a critic refers in 
complimentary or other terms to the works of George 
Eliot, such testimony cannot be advanced to disprove that 
Miss Marion Evans was the author. If “ Tom Jones ” 
will produce contemporary evidence bearing upon this 
point there is something for one to answer; until he does 
he is simply beating the wind. 

There is no evidence that the Stratford man was com¬ 
monly regarded by all his contemporaries as the author 
of these masterpieces—no evidence that the popularity of 
the author was “immediate and continuous.” As to this 
there can be no more reliable authority than Dr. G. M. 
Ingleby—one of the most erudite Shakespearean scholars, 
the compiler of Shakespeare’s “ Centurie of Prayse.” 
Dr. Ingleby devoted two years exclusively to a search 
through Elizabethan and Jacobean literature to discover 
every reference to the author or to the poems and plays. 
His testimony is emphatic: “It is plain,” he says, “that 
the bard of our admiration was unknown to the men of 
his time.” Di. Ingleb} had the advantage of the results 
of Malone’s acuteness and learning and of the re¬ 
searches of Halliwdl Phillips, which are far more valu¬ 
able; he covered a wide range of literature, of which 
Malone knew nothing, and on this point nis testimony 
must be considered conclusive. If confirmation were 
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needed Emerson and Richard Grant White, both of whom 
were distinguished Shakespearean investigators, may be 
cited. 

Neither Ingleby nor Grant White had a taint of 
Baconianism. There is no evidence that the Strat¬ 
ford man made money by the publication of poems 
or plays, or by the production on the stage of the 
latter. If the tradition be true that the Earl of South¬ 
ampton made him a present of a thousand pounds, that 
would account for all the wealth he possessed, for the 
value of his estate at his death did not exceed that sum. 
The arguments of 44 Tom Jones ” are based on fiction and 
conjecture. It is not true that 44 There is more known 
concerning our author than any other poet of the period 
(perhaps except Ben Jonson).” It is true that there has 
since 1700 been more invented about his life than about 
that of any poet of the period. 41 Tom Jones ” says 
Webster’s 44 The Duchesse of Malfy ” may be placed 
besides 44 King Lear.” He is welcome to the distinction 
of holding an opinion which would not be accepted by any 
student of the drama whose knowledge of the subject 
would justify him in expressing an opinion. 

44 Tom Jones ” misquotes me in inverted commas as 
having said 44 Had this philosopher’s plays been produced 
at the theatre the actors would have been pelted off the 
stage by an Elizabethan audience, and have cried out: 
hang up your philosophy.” I never wrote this or any 
similar sentence. I repeat, however, that it is impossible 
for anyone who has a knowledge, from original sources 
of information, of the public theatres of the Elizabethan 
period, of the conditions under which they were con¬ 
ducted, and of the audiences which frequented them to 
believe that any one of the Shakespeare plays as printed 
was produced at them. Had the attempt been made the 
actors would have been pelted off the stage before the end 
of the first act. William T. Smedley. 

11, Hart Street, W.C. 


To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—In my letter which appeared in your issue of the 
15th, 44 secret de Polichinelle,” 44 Narcissus-like,” and 
44 hocus-pocus ” are, perhaps, unnecessary corrections of 
obvious misprints, but it may be desirable to point out 
that the learned Recorder of Bristol referred to is Mr. 
Castle, not 44 Mr, Clarke.” 

Mr. Smedley *s suggestion that you, Sir, should appoint 
a “capable, impartial authority” to act as umpire in 
this controversy is really "la natvett mime !” Does he 
suppose that any competent authority, having accurate 
knowledge of Elizabethan and subsequent literature and 
literary history, including the ins and outs of this discus¬ 
sion, has not already strong convictions in one direction 
or the other? 

But for the fearsome logic of the Baconians, Mr. Smed¬ 
ley surely could not suppose that his remarks on Bacon as 
a poet advance his case ! If certain well-known men, who 
were unaware that Bacon wrote Shakespeare’s plays and 
poems, nevertheless considered Bacon a notable poet, it 
must either have been on the strength of the sorry verse 
admittedly from his pen, or of his stately and musical 
prose. Now, 44 prose which is poetry of the highest 
order” still remains prose, and the faculty of even such 
prose is hcavens-wide of the gift of creative drama and 
verse lyrical or passionate, such as Shakespeare wrote. 
And why, oh why, if Bacon wrote “Venus and Adonis,’* 
14 Lucrece,” the Sonnets, 44 Romeo,” 44 A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” and “The Winter’s Tale,” should he 
wish to conceal his authorship, whilst allowing himself to 
be known as the rhymester of the Metrical Version of the 
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Psalms? Here is no place for logic or reason, but only 
for that blind Baconian faith which seems to believe 
quia impossibile . A Lover of 44 Our Will.” 

London, S.E., February 21. 


GEORGE FREDERIC RAYMOND AND HIS 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir, —I found some days ago in a bookstore in Blue 
Boar Street, Oxford, a large volume in folio, of 608 pages 
in double columns, followed by a lengthy index, printed 
in London in 1785, adorned with numerous illustrations 
by Stothard, Grignon, and other eminent designers of 
that time, and dedicated to the Prinoe of Wales, who 
came to the throne as George IV. The title-page, very 
wordy and prolix, contains the interesting expression, 
44 The British Empire.” It begins thus: 44 A New Uni¬ 
versal and Impartial History of England ... to the 
Summer of the Year 1785 ... by George Frederick Ray¬ 
mond, Esq.,” and ends with 44 London: Printed for J. 
Cooke, at Shakespeare’s Head, No. 17, Paternoster Row.” 
The last name on the list of subscribers, which fills both 
sides of a leaf, is 44 Mr. Young, Old Ford,” reminding 
one of 44 The Shoemaker’s Holiday,” by Dekker, which 
we have lately enjoyed in Oxford. This volume must be 
rare, as it does not appear on the printed catalog of the 
British Museum, and has only this week been acquired for 
the Bodleian Library. In 1785 the 44 Daily Universal 
Register” began its course, to become in 1788 “The 
Times,” and carry on the History of the British Empire 
during its expansion and consolidation. What the value 
of Raymonds History may be for accuracy or reasoning 
or literary charm remains to be seen, as also the identity 
of the author, who is not mentioned in the Dictionary of 
National Biography. Edward S. Dodgson. 

The Union Society, Oxford; St. Valentines Day, 1913- 


THE UNIVERSITIES AND NATIONAL DEFENCE. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—Amidst the gloom cast over all patriotic English¬ 
men by the expressed determination of the present holders 
of office to do all that lies in their power to discourage 
anything in the nature of serious effort towards secunng 
the safety of our Empire, I feel sure that you, who have 
consistently emphasised the need for such effort, will wel¬ 
come the ray of light shed upon the present critical situa¬ 
tion by the plan initiated by certain high authorities and 
gentlemen at the University of Cambridge. Being as 1 
am, Sir, brought into daily contact with members of the 
various Inns of Court and of the learned professions, and 
knowing well the splendid material available for the 
officering of a truly Territorial Army, provided only a 
definite and comprehensive scheme were set on foot, 
venture to make the suggestion, which I sincerely trust 
will meet with your approval, that efforts should forth¬ 
with be made to induoe the Inns of Court, the La' v 
Society, the British Medical Association, the remaining 
Universities beside those of Oxford and Cambridge, and 
various other authorities, to adopt the proposals brought 
forward at the last-mentioned University, and to make it 
a condition precedent to the obtaining of any of the 
degrees or qualifications granted or controlled by these 
bodies that the applicant should have rendered himse 
an efficient member of the Territorial force. I do not 
su f>£ es L Sir, that such a procedure is competent to sove 
the problem of National Defence, but I do venture to 
believe that it would go far towards remedying the ap¬ 
palling shortage of efficiently-trained officers of the Tern 
tonal Force. Furthermore, lam confident that by taking 
such a step the educated classes could at least pro'c f0 
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those less favoured than themselves that they are ready 
and willing to lead the long-delayed movement, if the 
hour is not already past, towards the minimum of effi¬ 
ciency requisite for the maintenance of our position 
amongst the nations of the world.—I am, Sir, yours 
faithfully, Raymond E. Negus. 

2, Hare Court, Temple, E.C. 
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Newton Museum, Oiney, Bucks, to whom Contributions 

should be addressed 
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soldier, as is already the rule with appointments to 
Deputy-Lieutenancies of counties. No one, as far as 
we have seen, is hostile to the ingenious proposal of the 
pundits; but, as Dr. Lupton, Chancellor of Leeds Uni¬ 
versity, observes, “It will take a long time to convert 
the world to the view that a man is not to be educated 
unless he is a soldier.” 


We take little notice now of long-distance flights 
by aeroplane, but it is interesting to see how this 
means of travel, limited though it may be in scope, 
is occasionally coming into casual use. M. des 
Moulinais, in Paris at 9.15 a.m., suddenly remembers 
that he has never been to London. He mounts his 
trusty monoplane, and, in spite of fog and two inter¬ 
mediate descents, he is at Hendon in time for a two- 
o’clock lunch; he pops across, as it were, to shake 
hands and have a run round town. In future, how¬ 
ever, these little aerial jaunts will be preceded by 
some formality; they will not be impromptu. The 
new rule, under the Aerial Navigation Act, is: M A 
person in charge of an aeroplane shall, before com¬ 
mencing a voyage to the United Kingdom, send' 
notice to the Home Office by letter or telegram which 
must reach the Home Office at least eighteen hours 
before he enters the United Kingdom,* 1 and there 
is a long list of prohibited areas, within which 
foreign aviators must not descend. It was inevitable 
that some such laws should come into being sooner or 
later; on the whole, they seem to be framed sensibly. 
A year or two ago we were wild with enthusiasm be¬ 
cause Bl^riot flew across the Channel; comparatively 
few years before that, a man with a red flag had to 
walk in front of every steam or motor driven vehicle 

on our roads ! “ The lazy foot of Time ’* is learning 

to run. 


. 1 


Notes of the Week 

T HE suggestion recenfly brought forward by 
various professors and others at Cambridge, 
to the effect that no undergraduate shall be 
Pitted to take a degree “ until he has attained the 
of efficiency as a member of the Officers’ 
timing Corps or of the Territorial Force,** shews a 
desire to promote the interest of the 
Jon ln adequate defensive measures ; but it is of<n, 

which aca< k ra ^ c P ro P° sa k must be, to objections 
1 • Wou ^ become immediately obvious in practice. 

J a s degree, in some professions, depends his 
to him almost punitively in this way might 
rra l^ cas ' 0n ser iously prejudice his success in life. We 
thf w/ lentat ‘ ve suggestion that, as a graduate, after 
-Eft *** indicate his qualifications, " E.N.S.” 

later rT* ^ a **° na l Service—might stand ; or that, m 
e, his eligibility for another form of national 

j Fa i e ^ of exercising the duties of a magis- 
^ depend upon a man’s service as a dtizen- 
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If, in your walks about town during the months of 
March and April, you occasionally meet certain per¬ 
sons of intellectual appearance with a look of pro¬ 
found melancholy on their faces even on the sunniest 
day, do not wonder. They are editors of papers 
which open their columns to verse, and they have 
just read being conscientious fellows—twenty-five 
poems to Spring, nineteen of which deal with daffo¬ 
dils; to-morrow, and the next day, they will read 
twenty-five more; and not until May retires, softly 
calling Summer to come and play her part, will their 
faces cheer or their steps grow sprightly. Once, 
maybe, they wrote poems themselves; but never 
again. The daffodils may dance, the meadows may 
become crowded with daisies and buttercups, and they 
will admire, but will not express that admiration in 
terms of verse; they are content that Shakespeare and 
Wordsworth, Meredith and Browning, did it for 
them exquisitely. Yet Spring is inspiring, and we 
cannot blame the rhymesters for feeling the thrill in 
their blood—if only they would learn just a little more 
about the technicalities of their adopted art 1 
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National Revival 

A N anonymous writer is responsible for what is 
practically a revival of the obsolete method of 
the political pamphlet.* His theme deals with the 
spirit which should animate Conservative policy. The 
little volume is distinctly reminiscent of Burke. It is 
in other features ponderous, somewhat pompous, and 
needlessly and harmfully affected in style. Where an 
unusual and recondite expression is available, the 
ordinary language—understanded bv the man in the 
street—is studiously avoided. Despite this blemish, 
which even the greatest pamphleteers, writing for a 
bygone age, and addressing a select and limited pub¬ 
lic, were wont to employ, the brochure has distinct 
merit as a statement of faith. If the genius and 
pungency of Swift had inspired the pages, un¬ 
attractive as the political pamphlet is in these days, 
the pronouncement would have secured wide-spread 
attention. 

It is probable that the introductory remarks by 
Lord Willoughby de Broke will be read with more 
popular interest than the stilted and didactic priggish¬ 
ness which disfigures the really valuable observations 
of the author. The style is atrocious—vain repetitions 
of phrases which were not worth coining once and 
elaborated affectations of obvious and practically 
worthless commentaries abound; but, style apart, 
there is much sound sense and sound wisdom in the 
prescriptions for the cure of Tory degeneration in 
initiative and popular appeal. 

The authors confession of faith, comprising Unity, 
Justice, and Freedom, is worthy of reproduction : — 

r. I believe in equal and fraternal freedom, in the 
right to opportunity, and in social reform through 
the assisted development of character, capacity, and 
racial fitness. 

2. I believe in self-reliance, in immediate indivi¬ 
dual responsibility, in progress through individual 
effort and the development of a national conscious¬ 
ness. 

3. I believe in private property, in “the rights and 
duties” of property, in production and distribution by 
private enterprise, in the conciliatory co-operation of 
Capital and Labour, in equitably enlarging the 
worker’s interest in his work and in the produce of 

his work. ... , 

. 1 believe that the State is the instrument of 

sorial justice, that it exists to make social life and 
work equitable, that it should impartially safeguard 
ever> right, and make every right an effective right. 

5. I believe in the equitable distribution of public 

,r>f 6 j believe in the constitutional liberties of the 
nation, and in justly-balanced representation by two 
co-ordinate Representative Chambers. 

I believe in loyalty to the Crown, and in 
patriotism based upon a healthy industrial system, 

and a helpful national life. 

8 . I believe that everyone should work gratuitously 

for the common good. 

•Rational Revival. 1 Rc-slatrmcnt of Tory Principles. 
With an Introduction by Lori> Willoughby ok 
Broke. (Herbert Jenkins, as. 6d. net.) 
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9. 1 believe in securing to the working-classes 
larger opportunity, a better economic position, a 
more hopeful participation in our national and im¬ 
perial life. 

10. I believe in developing the British industries, 
in safeguarding “the standard of life,” and in firmly 
supporting British interests. 

11. I believe in unaggressive armaments based 
upon a universal duty. 

12. I believe that the British Empire exists to 
realise the social idea of freedom, and that the unitv 

r 0 

of the Empire should be developed through the de¬ 
velopment of common moral and material interests. 

This terse and lucid confession is admirable, and 
it sums up the laboured arguments which the author 
sets out at length in his book. The policy delineated 
is clearly ideal, but it is not wanting in the elements 
of practical application. It may assume a community 
possessed of attributes rarely met with in this terres¬ 
trial orb, but at least it is a policy of optimism greatly 
to be desired in an era of discouragement. 

The text of the dissertation is clearly words spoken 
by Lord Halsbury, and quoted with approval by the 
author :— 

The object of a true statesman should be to bring 
not only great happiness to the people, but great 
thoughts and desires into their minds. 

It is an inspiring and an ennobling message which 
can only be interpreted by a party free from trickery 
and corruption. There is at present only one party 
which is entitled to be thus described, and it is fitting 
that the Conservative Party should not shrink from 
shouldering a necessary burden. 

Lord Willoughby de Broke in his introduction em¬ 
ploys eloquent phrases: — 

Never before in the whole history of England has 
it been more urgent to re-affirm national principles, 
and to direct men’s minds from the expedient 
and the transient to the vital and the eternal. To 
re-arrange national thought, to re-kindle the national 
consciousness, to become the champion of all that 
has made England great, must be the task of any 
political party that seeks to be patriotic. And to be 
patriotic is to be successful. 

A worthy and a beautiful sentiment, and one for 
which the success which its author confidently pre¬ 
dicts, it is at least legitimate to hope. 

The day has clearly dawned when politics must laU 
an upward trend, or be condemned as a vehicle too 
base for the interpretation of the genius of a great 
nation. The same crisis has occurred in the histor* 
of all Empires which have been surfeited with great¬ 
ness : — 

Then none was for a party ; 

Then all were for the State; 

Then the great man helped the poor, 

And the poor man loved the great. 

L’nless we have entirely misinterpreted the jo ,nl 
message of Lord Willoughby de Broke and the author 
of the “ National Revival/* they have set their hearts 
and bent their minds upon an epoch of noble airus 
and exalted endeavour which may prove to enclose 
salvation of their country. Cecil CowpbR- 
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The Poems of Francis Thompson 

T HE of Francis Thompsons life peers from 

1 many an odd comer. Few men ever descended 

0 sud, depths of spiritual misery: few rose therefrom 
to such supreme heights of spiritual grandeur. The soul 
of beauty that was m him drew draughts of loveliness 
from the very mue, a lotus in the world’s slime. The 

test for that beauty which lies beyond mortal ken drew 
him onwards and upwards: — 

Ever I knew me Beauty’s eremite 
In antre of this lowly body set 
Girt with a thirsty solitude of soul. 

h f ippmeSS as he ^ wa * of that wistful fashioning 
bwmf sorrow, not of joy, yet he gave way to no luxury 

7 ^ Consumed with desire for perfect beauty, he 

of sufferiiwf ^ d ? Clt ab ° Ve th€ clouds > until an infinity 
of sdfermg drove h.m back to seek it in a lowlier sphere 

J^i°J Iau 5 hte /’ J is mad ’; and of mirth, -What 

u | SP ^ C hC PrCacher ' ^ he was wise ; 
*1 of such kind was the wisdom of Francis Thompson. 

dmr, J* p ' en,tude of sorrow came the fullness of wis- 

B^h heaven dawn of more than mortal day.” That 
vanity availed not to stem the flow of his solemn 

MW, u S m0St true ,over ” san ff because he must, 
wause he would. Perchance, as he himself suspects, 

0 bis song may read the meaning thereof 
amningly than its singer. “ I have sung vanity 

well devised ” is a confession which we may 
yet not believe. 

»er and anon he strikes some chord curiously and 
|««*Iy reminiscent of other great poets. The open- 
of “ An Anthem of Earth ” recalls both the 
on the Intimations of Immortality ” and the lines 
inten Abbey. Immediately following comes a 
Shakespearean to the core, _ 

• • • • that so thou wear’st, 

Even like a breather on a frosty morn, 
proper suspiration. . . . 

1 little later we find:- 

And yet is he successive unto nothing 
® ut patrimony of a little mould, 

* nd entail of four planks. 

The 

^tedudmg passage, too, savours strongly of that 
popjj true * over ” of song. Again, in this very 

g^ing the impression that 
s s ink is still fresh upon it: — 

^ my loul-venting ignorance 

C| a SCabby sa P* encc plastered, aye forsooth ! 

P my wise foot-rule to the walls o* the world, 
ana vow • •* a ,, . . 

t ’ goodly house, but something ancient, 

• An(11 «n find no master." 

1q th^ r 

I C ace *° Sister Songs ” Thompson humbly 
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confesses an unwitting plagiarism from Coventry Pat¬ 
more. Little need was there, for what he borrowed he 
made such a part of himself that no lender would have 
the heart to reclaim his property. 

His creed forbade him to believe Shelley’s despairing 
dictum, 11 The grave holds all things beautiful and good.” 
True, in “From the Night of Forebeing,” he tells us: 

Happiness is the shadow of things past 
Which fools still take for that which is to be. 

Yet in his ultimum verbum , “ Envoy,” breaks forth 
the happier strain which knows all earthly bliss for 
broken beams of a light still hidden from mortal eyes: — 

Go, songs, and come not back from your far way; 

And if men ask you why ye smile and sorrow, 

Tell them ye grieve, for your hearts know to-day, 

Tell them ye smile, for your eyes know to-morrow. 

The occasions on which he lapses from his own high 
standard are rare, but disconcerting. One of his most 
exasperating faults is giving the “ eh * sound to the final 
syllable of Viola, Sylvia, rhyming them with " holiday,” 
May, and so forth. In the making of * Viola ” he 
uses the “ ah ” sound as well, to the ruin of both : — 

Whence your smiles we know, but ah ! 

Whence your weeping Viola? 

Our first gift to you is a 
Gift of tears, my Viola. 

Two of his favourite words, “ ooze " and “ blosmy,” are 
objectionable, and a mannerism which makes one writhe 
unfortunately occurs not seldom—the repetition of lines 
phrases, or words m such manner as this: — 

Woven woof of flag lilies 
And curdled as of flag Klies. 

Tarry ye now the coming of the moon 
For she is coming soon, 

Then died before the coming of the moon. 

Few poets, however, turned out so small a percentage 

of really bad stuff. Perhaps one would hardly notice 

these smears on canvases less exquisite than those which 
hold such lines as: — 

I sit and from the fragrance dream the flower. 

Green spray showers lightly down the cascade 
of the larch. . . . 

The Nereid tip-toe on the scud o’ the surge, 
or that delicious passage from "The Night of Fore- 

UClIlg 1 ~ 

That all men’s hearts, which do behold and see 
Grow weak with their exceeding much desire 
And turn to thee on fire, 

Enamoured with their utter wish of thee 
Anadyomene !. . . 
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which recalls both in spirit and language the invocation 
of Lucretius’ “ De Rerum Natura," with its— 

... ita capta lepore 

Te sequitur cupide quo quamque inducere pergis. 

Like Homer, he knew how to make the most of jewel- 
words and phrases and wondrous images of speech: “ I 
swung the earth a trinket at my wrist” An oxymoron 
has irresistible fascination for him: — 

And in the contemplation of those eyes 
Passionless passion, wild tranquillities. . . . 

So frankly fickle and fickly true. . . . 

And finest of all: — 

Their trait’rous trueness and their loyal deceit. 

Adjectives ending in “ ous ”—“ flavorous,” " rumorous,” 

“ fluctuous,” "deliquious ”—are very common ; the longer 
and more cumbersome they are, the better they please 
him; but who ever dared to make poetry out of such un¬ 
couth monstrosities as “ immeditatably,” “ uneuphrasied,” 

“ medicinest ” ? Yet of such unpromising materials he 
makes effective use. He coins many a strange and 
beautiful compound—" gold-tesserate,” “ eyas-heart,” 

" blanch-amioed.” Many a metaphor is borrowed from 
the Roman Catholic ritual, so dear to him. Upon 
occasion he would descend to the humble artifice of 
alliteration: — 

The beamy-textured tent transpicuous, 

of webb&d coerule wrought and woven calms. 

(Proem to “Sister Songs. M ) 

There never was a poet who sang more sweetly or 
tenderly of little children than Francis Thompson. “ Ex 
ore Infantum,” beginning— 

Little Jesus, wast thou shy 
Once, and just so small as I? 

and the exquisite little poem entitled “ Daisy,” are both 
examples of subtle skill: — 

The hills look over to the south 
And southward dreams the sea, 

And with the sea-breeze hand in hand 
Came innocence and she. 

Elsewhere he speaks of “ the heart of childhood so divine 
for me," and in “ The Hound of Heaven ” it is to the 
little children that he turns for guidance: — 

I sought no more that after which I strayed 
In face of man or maid; 

But still within the little children’s eyes 
Seems something, something that replies, 

They at least are for me, surely for me 1 
I turned me to them very wistfully. 

His last word upon the subject is: “ Look for me in the 
nurseries of Heav’n ” (** To my God-Child ”). His 
masterpiece is, of course, the incomparable poem, “ The 
Hound of Heaven.” The splendour of its phraseology 
is rivalled by that of its imagery. For its proper appre¬ 
ciation long and earnest study is required, and there is 
urgent need of an annotated edition, for the wealth of 
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subtle allusions is so great as to be nigh overwhelming. 
Religious fervour, despair, and hope have never before 
been so strongly depicted, but the most striking feature 
of all is its marvellous air of immensity and profundity, 
of infinite sorrow and infinite beauty; "Titanic glooms 
of chasmed fears ” alternate with splendid defiance and 
uttermost strong strife. The defiance of the warrior ends 
in the broken-hearted submission of the little child. The 
passage which begins, “ My harness, piece by piece, thou 
hast hewn from me," is a splendid variant upon the 
theme of the 89th Psalm. But in the climax the power 
and glory of— 

Across the margent of the world I fled 

And troubled the gold gateways of the stars, 

and all the pity and terror of that tremendous chase, die 
away into the true Aristotelian peaceful ending, whereby 
the souls of all hearers may be "purged." 

Halts by me that footfall; 

Is my gloom, after all, 

Shade of His hand, outstretched caressingly? 
Ah, fondest, blindest, weakest, 

1 am He whom thou seekest! 

Thou dravest love from thee, who dravest Me. 

R. E. N. 


In the Learned World 

1 R GASTON MASPERO’S report to the Academe 
des Inscriptions on the work of the Service des 
Antiquites in Egypt is very interesting reading. He 
says that the restoration of the Temple of Deu « 
Medineh is finished, as is the laying bare of the pronaos 
at Esn£, while progress is being made with the work 
at Kamak and Edfu, neither of which probably will be 
completed for many a long day. But the most important 
part of his report deals with the alteration of the law 
relating to antiquities which, after ten years of increasing 
exertion on Sir Gaston's part, has just been effected 
By a law which was promulgated in June last, it is now 
illegal to export antiquities from Egypt without a licence 
from the Service. Anyone finding such objects must 
notify the same department at once, and all finds of 
every kind belong to the State. No one may excavate 
or deal in antiquities without a licence, and the onl) 
concession to the finder is that he will be rewarded, if 
they be movable, by either half the objects found or haU 
their money value. Unfortunately, this law at present 
only applies to natives of Egypt, or rather to subjects 
of the Khedive, the consent of every one of the eighteen 
Powers who have rights under the Capitulations being 
necessary before it can be extended to foreigners. Sir 
Gaston hints, however, that these difficulties will eventu 
ally be overcome, and that there will then be a fair 
chance of putting an end to “ the fraud and destruction 
now going on. It is a bad hearing for all archaeology 
that Sir Gaston’s own time as head of the Service " li 
expire in the regular way in four years, and it will be a 
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grave misfortune to learning if the age limit is in his j recites how his son Xerxes “ hoped to restrain the sacred 
case enforced against his wilL Hellespont like a slave, binding it with hammered fetters 

No object, perhaps, is more familiar to tourists in *° ma ^ e a road for his huge army.” This poetical way 
Egypt and to Egyptologists alike than the long-nosed describing the famous bridge of boats, says M. 
and longeared animal which is at once the emblem of Perdnzet, would have been perfectly understood by 
the god Set and the “ word-sign ” which denotes his ^Eschylus' hearers, inasmuch as the Per set must have 
name. As it appears on the monuments, it sometimes ^ >een acte d about eight years after Xerxes' retreat, but 
resembles a donkey, sometimes a greyhound, and has was misunderstood by the next generation. After all, 
even been claimed as that rare beast, the okapi. From as reminds us, it took less than fifty years for a whole 
all this we may gather that in very early times it had °f legends to grow up round the tragic figure of 

disappeared from Egypt, and that the Egyptians, who J oan °* Arc * 

could draw well enough animals which they saw every Few of us yet realise the importance for the history 
day, had early forgotten the appearance of the animal Anient East of the documents brought back from 

representing the brother and murderer of Osiris, Chinese Turkestan by Sir Marc Stein and the French, 

and therefore trusted to hearsay with very variegated German, and Russian expeditions to Turfan M. A. 

results This has emboldened Mr. Percy Newberry, Meillet has lately pointed out in the Revue des Mois 
Professor of Egyptology at Liverpool University, to go that the Y ^ vc ^ for the &rst time the lingua franca , or 
to the earliest representation of the beast that he can find, common tongue of the Persian Empire of Darius and his 
which he decides to be that on one of the standards successors as it was officially used under the Sassanian 
borne by the followers of the early king Narmer on a kingsof the third century A.D., and thus formed the base 
caned mace-head now in the Ashmolean Museum. The the literary Persian of the Middle Ages. So, too, they 
animal there figured he declares to be a life-like picture reveal to us a new dialect, the existence of which was 

of the wart-hog of the Sudan, and a picture from life not cveD »»pectcd, in th€ shape of the Sogdian, which 

which he gives of this animal bears out his contention seems not only to have been commonly used in the 
*° a certain extent. The thick-set body, short legs, long neighbourhood of Samarcand and Ferghana, but to have 
and tail so upright as to be in after times mistaken been carried eastwards by traders into Mongolia and the 
•ft an arrow, are all there in the living animal as on heart of China. Apart, then, from the interest which 

tie standard, and the only marked difference is in the philologists must feel in these finds, it may well be that 

^ which in the sculpture are long and square-ended, a S rea ^ s ^ ce the history of the Far East, which we 
wide the wart-hog has them small and neat, like those have alwa Y s hitherto supposed was entirely cut off from 

r - most swine. Prof. Newberry’s model may not be the great stream of Graeco-Roman culture, is about to 

<?uite so old as he fancies, but it probably was carved he recovered for us. Was not Samarcand near the site 

BD ^ er the First Dynasty, and the fact that, in the Tower of the Winds, where the peace-loving 

S^od, King Perabsen bore as a kind of crest the re- Chinese traders used to come in the early Christian 

Pre^ntation of an aruinal, bearing the same meaning, centuries to exchange their silks and perhaps their sugar 
^ quite different in appearance, is significant as to its I ^ or the products the West ? F. L. 

^ Anyone wishing to test Prof. Newberry’s theory I - — ■ ■ !■■■. — 

^*dd read his article in the current number of Klio % 

W L?tn s ide f the wart ’ hogr and the CTlbIem of ^ The Problem of the Aspirate 

story that we were taught in our youth about Professor Herbert Strong. 

***** ordering the Hellespont to be whipped and y N most languages there exists some particular 

because a storm had destroyed his bridge of X shibboleth, be it sound or phrase, which marks 

^ was always one of the most difficult to swallow. the difference in speech of the educated from the 

* a tthe Master of the East should have behaved like uneducated classes. There are, of course, very many 

* Pettish child who beats the table against which he has distinctions between the standard English as spoken 

^ped his head, must have affected any of us who by the cultured and the uncultured classes, and it is even 

about it as the alleged inconsolability of Calypso possible that the latter may utter words and sounds 

ter *ta defection of Ulysses did Major Pendennis. It more correct from a historical point of view than those 

to have had the same effect on M. Salomon which fall from the mouths of their more highly culti- 

jtoaach, who will have it that the “ fetters ” which vated neighbours. Still, custom or caste prejudice has 

‘ tad thrown into the sea were really a double ordained that one or two definite aberrations from the 
**ading.ring intended to celebrate his marriage with it I normal standard of language shall promptly and un- 
!" *ta same way as the ring dropped into the Adriatic | mistakably brand the utterer of these as vulgar from the 

)■ the Doges of Venice on their accession. M. Paul ! point of view of the speaker who uses what society 

Perdruet, however, in the current number of the Revue | is agreed to call “ correct English.” Of course, the 
. Etu ^s Anciennes takes this ingenious theory to crucial test in England proper is the proper pronuncia- 

?tcces ’ and suggests that the whole story is a sort of tion of the letter h : the speaker of the " upper classes " 

fusion of the poetical image in the speech of Darius’ may drop his final g\ as in “ huntin’,” and may commit 

*** ® the Perse of ^Eschylus, where the royal shade solecisms of grammar, as, for instance, the use of " don’t” 
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and “ ain’t”; nay, he may even say, “ I "have no idear 
of it,” and still pass muster. But let him once talk of 
a “ ’ackney-coach,” and he excites suspicion; let him 
once speak of a “hemperor,” and he is felt to be im¬ 
possible. 

Now, it is very interesting, from the point of view 
of the student of the English language, to endeavour 
to ascertain whether this peculiar test of vulgar as con¬ 
trasted with refined diction is ancient or modem; and, 
if ancient, how far back does it date? Writers on the 
philology of the English language leave us much in the 
dark as to the time when the aspirate began to be 
* exasperated ”: the common view, however, seems to be 
that this peculiarity was first noticed in the literature of 
Charles Dickens and of Thackeray; that, as these 
authors mainly depict the ordinary London dialect, the 
misplacing of the h was probably a peculiarity of the 
Cockneys; and that from the Cockney dialect it had 
spread over a large part of England. It is, indeed, 
remarkable that the numerous writers who have intro¬ 
duced characters speaking their own dialects of low life 
have not laid stress upon this peculiarity, though it has 
not passed altogether unnoticed; e.g., Wycherley in his 
" Country Wife ” makes Mrs. Pinch say, M Who has 
^angered thee?” Latham, in the full list of specimens 
of the different dialects spoken in England, as instanced 
by their folk-songs and by a portion of Scripture turned 
into the dialect of different districts, shows no trace of 
the misplacement of h in any of his citations, not even 
in the Middlesex speech, which he maintains to be 
identical with that spoken in Essex; and he notes the 
confusion between the sounds of v and w, which we 
know from the pages of Dickens to have been charac¬ 
teristic in his time of the Cockney dialect. Latham, 
however, expressly says that he is not familiar with the 
dialect of Worcestershire. Now, in Miss Burney's 
" Camilla ” there is a very striking passage, which, if we 
accept the authority of the author, seems to be a locus 
classicus as to the district from whence the misuse of 
the letter h first started. She describes the acting of a 
company of strolling players, who, to the intense amuse¬ 
ment of their audience, spoke each in his provincial dia¬ 
lect : H They all betrayed their birth and parentage the 
first line they uttered.” Cassio proclaimed himself from 
Norfolk: " The Deuk dew greet yew, General! ” Othello 
himself proved "a true Londoner,*’ and with his famed 
soldier-like eloquence in the Senate-scene, thus began 
his celebrated defence: — 

Most potent, grave, and reverend seignors, 

My wery noble and approved good masters. 

That I have ta’en away this old man’s darter— 

I vill a round, unwarnished tale deliver 
Of my whole course of love; vat drugs, vat charms, 
Vat conjuration, and vat mighty magic 
I von his darter vith. 99 

Desdemonas father speaks in the Somerset dialect: — 
"I pray you hear 'ur zpeak”; but his daughter 
answered “ in the Worcestershire pronunciation ” as 
follows: — 

Noble father, 

Hi do perceive ’ere a divided duty; 
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To you hi howe my life hand heducation; 

My life hand heducation both do teach me 
Ow to respect you. You’re the lord hof duty: 

Hi’m ither to your daughter, but ’eres my ’usband'.” 

Here, then, we have the misplacing of the A in full 
perfection, and we may learn from the amusing spea 
mens of different county dialects given us by Miss 
Burney, that no one of these mispronounced fis with the 
sublime care and perseverance of the Worcestershire 
speaker. It 9eems well worth the while to call the atten¬ 
tion of English scholars to the passage, as it has not 
hitherto, to my knowledge, been cited in illustration of 
what has since become a peculiarity of a great part of 
England. 

It would seem, then, that the misuse of the aspirate 
on a large scale must have spread over England 
in quite modern times, for “ Camilla ” was pub¬ 
lished in 1796, and if her testimony is to be believed, 
this misuse had not yet affected the Cockney. I believe 
that Wales, Scotland, and Ireland are free from the mal¬ 
treatment of the aspirate. It may be of interest to note 
that in America and Canada the aspirate is only omitted 
by new arrivals from England. This seems to show that 
the bulk of the Colonists who founded America were 
free from the vice of dropping the A. In Australia and 
New Zealand, as far as my observation goes, the ten¬ 
dency is to approximate to the Cockney dialect 
of England, but it is also true that in those Cokmief, 
under the influence of school teaching, the ten¬ 
dency towards the correct pronunciation of k is 
evident. Scotland, indeed, says correctly hit 
for it, according to the Anglo-Saxon usage 
But as far as I have been able to gather, the dropping of 
initial aspirates seems common over most of England, 
and it is interesting to inquire why it has spread so fast 
and so widely. Skeat* remarks that the habit of doing 
so occasionally was very old, “ for in the Romance of 
Havelok (aet. Edward I) we find is for Ais, etken for 
hethen (hence), and, conversely, hende for ende (end), 
and herles for erles (earls).” Skeat's explanation of this 
phenomenon is that the English h being strong, and the 
French h weak, the lower classes discovered that the 
letter was not much patronised by their French-speak¬ 
ing masters, and that they imitated these in their 
economy of the aspirate. He thinks, too, that this 
theory will explain the interchange of v and w : as words 
beginning with v were very common in French, and 
initial w was very common in English words. I 
from the fact that the dropping of the aspirate on a 
large scale seems in all probability to be a recent 
phenomenon, that the tendency spread from the coun 
ties in which it was indigenous with great ease, as it was 
found to be an economy of effort Initial aspirate has 
almost died out in Yhe Romance languages, and - 
modem Greek, and it seems probable that if its reten 
tion did not confer the hall-mark of correctness on our 
educated classes, it would follow the Romance and 
Greek into the limbo of superfluous sounds But t 
problem has yet to be solved. 

* “Principles of English Etymology-” $ 33 - 
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The Fighting Spirit of Japan 

The Fighting Spirit of Japan and other Studies . By E. J. 

Harrison. Illustrated. (T. Fisher Unwin. 12s. 6d! 
net.) 

M R. E. J. HARRISON has written a most 
original and vital book about Japan. The 
style is frankly journalistic, but, though we 

could have dispensed with certain slang expres¬ 
sions, the main theme is convincing, suggestive, 
and illuminating even to those who know something 
about Bushido and Jujutsu, or judo. The Japanese 
are secretive by nature, and not given to im¬ 
part information to others, but during Mr. Harrisons 
fourteen years’ residence in Japan he has learnt and 
imparted something that was well worth knowing, and 
has added considerably to our knowledge of the 
Japanese character. Those who are still puzzled over 
;apans victories by land and sea in the Russo-Japanese 
war will have no cause for surprise if they carefully 
peruse these pages. They will at once recognise that 
Japan’s position as a great world-Power was inevitable, 
aad that the result was due to a training so thorough 
aad so complete as to compel success. 

ft* Japanese have reduced physical culture to a fine 
art, and, what is still better, they have made it a national 
iastrtution. We perform our exercises in the morning 
i 'ith the idea of keeping fit. We grip our dumb-bells or 
pall clastic cords with complacent approval, and watch 
our muscular development with infinite pleasure. The 
Japanese, however, in all the ramifications of judo 
ta v e something more in view than simply keeping fit. 
They train with the idea of being of service to their 
A time may come when our physical culturists, 
advertise so extensively, will realise the importance 
^ a national system of exercise which would render the 
merchant and the weedy clerk healthy and alert 
capable of assisting their country. We regard 
Physical culture as something that has superseded medi- 
^mething that is associated with the bath and 
infers various personal benefits. The Japanese regard 
. doj° (or school of jujutsu ) as sacred, and 
as important as a Buddhist or Shinto temple. In 
fo* Mo has moral and ethical value, and it is a 
laa ° r wc shall have to cope with in the future. The 
Japanese are making men, men of immense vitality, 
u k w e are busy laying down ships for our Navy. We 
taught Japan many lessons, but it is quite within 
ittunds of possibility that our ally can teach us 
*^hing ( too. Mr. Harrison’s book seems to us a 
in the affirmative. 

ftafcadio Hearn’s most celebrated essays deals 
1/ ft*'*, and Mr. Harrison’s use of the words 
picturesque” and "imaginative ” seems to suggest that 
\ c ^ a P ter in question, though a masterpiece in style, 
0es not show a practical knowledge of this particular 
^ hafcadio Hearn was the last man in the world to 
*° ^ roi, gh a course of judo . Harrison, on the 
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other hand, has had the advantage of personal training, 
ateo the distinction of having attained skodan rank in 
this form of physical culture. 

Judo is the means of producing marked skill 
and agility rather than great strength. The 
Japanese physique, judged from our point of 
view, is not good, and the sitting posture and 
the insufficiency of nourishing food have contributed to 
that defect. But appearances are deceptive, for, as Mr. 
Harrison is fond of pointing out, many an apparent 
weakling when stripped reveals “ a miniature Hercules.” 
What will happen when in the course of time the average 
Japanese man attains the physique of a sumo-tori 
(wrestler) without, let us hope, cultivating his distressing 
abdominal girth? But the Japanese, aware that their 
stature does not compare favourably with the stature of 
other civilised nations, have more than compensated for 
an hereditary defect by adopting the skill and agility of 
the very tengu themselves. The subtlety of the art 
is well illustrated in the origin of Yoshitoki's Yoshin- 
ryu system of judo : “He (Yoshitoki) chanced to 
notice one day in winter that the branches of a willow- 
tree in front of the temple did not retain the snow, even 
after a heavy fall, and that, thanks to the suppleness of 
its branches, which gave way under the falling snow, 
and thus threw it off as fast as it accumulated, the tree 
escaped the fate of seemingly sturdier growth whose 
branches were everywhere ruthlessly crushed and broken 
under the burden. This circumstance so impressed the 
onlooker that he gave to his sect the name of Yoshin- 
ryu— i.e. t ‘Willow-heart-school.’" 

Mr. Harrison gives an interesting account of the Kodo- 
kwan in Tokyo, the largest and most famous do jo 
founded by Mr. Kano. His system of judo has been 
adopted by the Japanese Army and Navy, and has be¬ 
come the recognised form of physical culture in Japan. 
Mr. Harrison writes: "At about the time Mr. Kano 
succeeded in popularising his system the gravest physical 
and nervous deterioration had set in as the outcome of 
excessive zeal in the pursuit of Occidental knowledge. 
It is scarcely too much to say that the revival of the old 
samurai art in an improved form has been the salva¬ 
tion of the rising generation.” 

Ordeal by strangulation does not round particularly 
attractive, but it is an ordeal which every teacher of the 
lowest grade of judo has to pass through. Mr. Harri¬ 
son assures us “ that being choked, by a competent hand, 
at least, is per st a bagatelle not worth making a fuss 
over,” but at the end of the chapter devoted to this sub¬ 
ject, he observes, " I am not hankering after additional 
experiences of a like nature." It is one thing to know 
how to choke an adversary into submission, quite another 
thing to be strangled simply to fall in line with what 
seems a foolish and dangerous custom. The bagatelle 
element would disappear and give place to a criminal 
aspect in the event of kwappo, or resuscitation, not 
being forthcoming. 

Mr. Harrison, in dealing with the wrestler, informs us 
that that mountain of flesh moves his legs alternately 
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prior to a bout, and that this curious movement is “a 
survival of the steps which the eight hundred myriad 
members of the Japanese Pantheon practised before the 
cave of the Sun Goddess.” The origin of this move¬ 
ment is probably connected with Ama-terasu before she 
hid herself in a cavern, when, fearing her wicked brother, 
Susa-no-o, she arrayed herself for deadly combat, 
brandished her bow, grasped her sword, and stamped on 
the ground till she had made a hole sufficiently large to 
serve as a fortification. 

We do not deny for one moment that there is an im¬ 
portant esoteric side to judo , but in dealing with this 
particular phase Mr. Harrison, though greatly in 
sympathy with the mystical development of physical 
culture, fails to give us a clear conception of what he is 
driving at. He explains quite lucidly the mysterious 
power known as aiki } the nature and significance of 
the extraordinary kiai shout, and also the importance 
given to the tanden , or lower abdomen, as the seat of 
courage, and the source of a strange mystical power. In 
dealing with the Zen cult, however, he is extremely 
vague, and essaying a subject which is not within his 
province of study. After writing about the Zen cul¬ 
ture, he observes: “ All of which, in the words of the 
' Bab Ballads/ is pretty, but I don’t know what it means.” 
We could dispense with a chapter which the author him¬ 
self does not understand, a chapter in which esoteric 
Buddhism is referred to as “ Mahayama.” If occasion¬ 
ally Mr. Harrison has got out of his depth, he has, never¬ 
theless, given us a vast amount of information in regard 
to occult Japaa Seki’s power of reading character and 
of foretelling the future is so extraordinary that the 
fashionable Bond Street clairvoyants may well envy him 
his superior wisdom. “ The Fighting Spirit of Japan ” 
is so good that if it were shorn of a little of its occultism 
and references to Japanese women and Japanese drama, 
Mr. Harrison would not only have the distinction of 
being the only Englishman to win the shodan rank, but 
he would also have the still rarer distinction of having 
written one of the most original and suggestive books 
about Japan we have read for many a day. 


An Anonymous Volume 

fear, and Other Essays in Fiction and in Fact. By the 
Author of “Times and Days,” etc. (Longmans, 
Green, and Co. 3s. 6d. net.) 

IT is probably a rarity for a reviewer to take a more 
than usually deep interest in a book because of an 
attractive title. And what is the proportion of dis¬ 
appointments on such occasions? The title of the pre¬ 
sent volume made a strong appeal, and raised inquiring 
thoughts. The word “ Fear ” suggested possibilities of 
work by a philosophical essayist: perchance we should 
be reminded of William James ; or maybe Samuel Butler 
and unorthodox science would accompany us to a happy 
hunting-ground! The essayist, too, would surely ap¬ 
proach to the ideals which Robert Louis Stevenson so 
beautifully pictured: “ The first merit which attracts in 
the pages of a good writer ... is the apt choice and 
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contrast of the words employed The literary artist 
works in mosaic” But both hopes—whether of soence 
or of writing—proved to be without foundation; instead, 
there was presented to us a series of chatty articles upon 
a variety of subjects, and the literary treatment was 
completely undistinguished and lacking in merit 

The opening article on ” Fear ” will suitably illustrate 
our meaning. An idea is taken by the author, and, be¬ 
fore our eyes, is generalised to an alarming extent. Fear 
is made responsible for almost everything in nature: 
“ Fear, rightly looked at, has done everything for us.” 
It made the stag a speedy animal; it made some plants 
hairy; it provided the colour scheme for the plover and 
the trout; it causes the caterpillar to stand “as in a 
cataleptic fit 99 ; and the tiger is “ streaked like the yellow 
reeds, the flags, and their shadows ” because of the fear 
of its victim. This assumes that evolution occurred in 
certain species only ; did animals rusticate until they had 
changed their clothes ? Why did not the author suggest 
that it is a case of Mahomet and the mountain? 
Which is the cause and which the effect ? Per¬ 
haps the tiger lives in the reeds because of his appear¬ 
ance, and does not change his colour with his home. 
Fear has painted black the nettle-eating caterpillar to 
produce “ terror in the birds which would fain feed on 
it, if they did not take it for the deviL” (Here we have 
a suggestion of animal thought-reading.) 

The writer is frequently guilty of a misuse of words. 

“ Prophet 99 is confused with “ charlatan ”; we read that 
“you can occupy people if they are moving about ; 
men and women are described as " pendulums.” These 
mistakes are sometimes due to an attempt at smartness, 
as where we read of “ the smirk and work of the 
workaday world.” Irrelevant parentheses often prove 
to be humorous—as that on militant women in the article 
on “ Aloofness.” Then, drifting into theological realms, 
we note: “ I am off my feet, and have not the wings to 
fly.” Familiar phrases are discovered on almost every 
page: these, too, sometimes lead the author astray: 
rather mixed is the expression, “ the milk of human¬ 
kindness in his remote heart.” The occasional anec¬ 
dotes make for variety—Lady Mark, for instance, “ when 
taking off her gloves, popped them into the teapot. 

At the end of the book a collection of press notices 
is provided for our delectation. Many of them are taken 
from obscure papers ; those culled from important jour¬ 
nals are of questionable value—to the author. And the 
works noticed are all out of print! THE ACADEMY is- 
quoted as recording: “ He really has something to sa\ 
which is worth saying.” We close the book with the 
hope that the anonymous writer of this volume will take 
his own advice: “ I am myself in favour of giving the 
printing press a rest. . . . Men were born to act an 
not to write.” 

But an answer is ready for us. Referring to those 
testimonials of books which we call ‘ Reviews, the 
reader is asked not to be misled. “You ought to ha>e 
known from the first that it was only a human being 
who was telling you what to admire and what not to 
admire.” We are beaten. 
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Science or Magic? 

Hypnotism and Disease . By Hugh Crichton Miller, 
M.A., M.D. With an Introduction by C. Lloyd 
Tuckey, M.D. (T. Fisher Unwin. 5s. net.) 

Dr. MILLER has written an exposition, and largely a 
successful one, of the main features of psychotherapy, in 
a form suitable for the intelligent and interested layman. 
In a short foreword Dr. Tuckey says: 14 We contend that 
hypnotic suggestion offers an honest and scientific ex¬ 
planation of phenomena which used formerly to puzzle 
the investigator. . . . Many of the explanations given 
of so-called miraculous cures are thoroughly unsatis¬ 
factory and unscientific, but it does not help matters to 
deny their reality, or simply to ridicule the means 
adopted." Dr. Miller has avoided extreme partisanship, 
and his apologia will appeal equally to the broad-minded 
practitioner and to the unprejudiced patient. He is 
responsible for the introduction of collective hypnotism 
to England, and he tells us of the successful treatment 
which has resulted from its application. Very im¬ 
pressive is the treatment by the " combined method," in 
which sedative drugs are employed as an aid to hypnosis 
and as a preparation for suggestion. Sane methods 
such as these do not savour of the extremist or the 
crank. After all, as Dr. Tuckey remarks, "the first aim 
of the physician is to cure the patient," and the medical 
fcan who utilises all his powers— nux vomica or hypnotic 
suggestion—must triumph over the ordinary purveyor of 
physic. 

Dr. Whewell is credited with the statement, which Dr. 
Miller attributes to Agassiz, that " every great discovery 
has to pass through three stages. First people say, ‘ It 
is absurd ’; then they say, * It is contrary to the Bible *; 
finally they say, ‘ We always knew that it was so.’" Dr. 
Miller thinks that the science of hypnotism is passing 
•nto the third phase, and, though we cannot share his 
enthusiasm to that extent, we feel that an exposition, 
such as his, will do much to establish an unimpassioned 
^dy of the subject, and to found an interest in a rational 
psychotherapy. His book is a plea which cannot be 
neglected. Here we have nothing of the bluster and 
n^k^believe and deception of the charlatan, nor the 
doubtful and wonderful cures of the extremist, but the 
phin and unvarnished record of cases which we can 
^derstand and which are apparently adequately ex¬ 
plained. The mind of the man who sees phantoms of 
in hypnotic suggestion will be set at ease when he 
rea d$ that the patient cannot be persuaded to perform 
^ contrary to his convictions and disposition. All 
!. ^ P°‘ n fs are carefully treated by the author, and the 
ostrative examples throughout the volume will prove 
0 interest to the believer and unbeliever alike. Our 
0 ^. v quarrel with him is that both in his discussion of 
psychological aspects and of the methods there is 
ls order and lack of scientific statement and arrange- 
which will prove exceedingly troublesome to the 
m f eur rea der. He quotes at length many authorities : 
^ ^ had outlined their opinions in a general 

BuTtK'^ feSU ^ W0U ^ have been more satisfactory. 

^ ls is a small blemish in a very interesting and 
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entertaining volume. We trust that the book will do 
much to dispel the views of the public that the hypnotic 
treatment will weaken the will, discover the secrets *f 
the heart, and establish a personal power over the 
patient. It is a splendid introduction for the uninitiated. 


Eastbourne as it Was 

Old Eastbourne : Its Church, its Clergy, its People. By 
the Rev. Walter Budgen, M.A. Illustrated. 
(Frederick Sherlock. 10s. 6 d. net.) 

In No. 2025 of The Academy (February 25, 1911), 
we reviewed Mr. G. F. Chambers’s bright, chatty, and 
interesting volume of “ East Bourne Memories," and here 
is another attractive book on the old Sussex town which 
is so closely associated with the memories of our boy¬ 
hood. Mr. Budgen’s work differs considerably from Mr. 
Chambers’s. It deals less with comparatively modern 
times, and is more of an archaeological and antiquarian 
character, in such wise that it completes the pictures ®f 
old Eastbourne, previously supplied by Mr. Chambers 
and his forerunners, Mr. J. C. Wright, Mr. R. J. Graham, 
and Mr. R. Cooper. Mr. Budgen has plainly taken infi¬ 
nite pains in the preparation of his volume. He acknow¬ 
ledges in his preface the help he has derived from a 
number of gentlemen, but we must give him full credit 
for a very great amount of personal research, and for the 
admirable manner in which he has sifted and co-ordi¬ 
nated his many materials. Mr. Budgen was Curate of 
Eastbourne from 1900 to 1910, and this book makes it 
evident that he fell quite in love with the town and its 
interesting memories and associations, and that the fine 
old parish church—largely Transitional Norman work, 
dating from about 1160 to 1190—became particularly 
dear to him. He has not, however, interested himself 
merely in the architecture of this notable house of wor¬ 
ship. Everything connected with it has appealed to him, 
its property and endowments, its clergy, its wardens, 
clerks, sextons, bells, and bell-ringers. He writes also 
about Eastbourne’s other ecclesiastical establishments, 
the chapel of St. Gregory, the community of Knights 
Hospitallers, the various Guilds and Brotherhoods, as 
well as about the local registers, charities, fairs, manors, 
tithings, notable houses and families, such as the Burtons, 
Wilsons, Comptons, Cavendishes, Gildredges, Gilberts, 
and Willards; and all these details enable us to picture 
the conditions of life in an old English rural parish both 
before and after the Reformation 

In the latter period we see how certain offenders were 
at times summoned before the Archdeacon’s Court at 
Lewes. For instance, one man is “ presented" for 
playing at cards in service time, others for ploughing on 
Easter Monday and St. Mark’s Day; and others for 
keeping their shops open before Morning Prayer ; whilst 
in 1606 we find one Robert Bartholomew, "mine host* 
of the ancient Lamb Inn, called before the ecclesiastical 
tribunal, because the vicar had seen "great flocks of 
people go into the house of the said Bartholomew to 
Tiple on the Sabbath dayes." The church authorities 
were no respecters of persons. In 1604 even the squire’s 
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wife was “ presented ” as a recusant, and ultimately ex* 
communicated. Most of the Eastbourne presentments, 
says Mr. Budgen, were, however, for incontinence, or sus¬ 
picion of it, while a good many others were for drunken¬ 
ness. A certain John Boycott appears to have been an 
incorrigible drunkard, for both the justices and the eccle¬ 
siastical court repeatedly had to deal with him. Another 
man, James Payne, who had “greatly offended the 
people, being a manifest and vile drunkard, almost every 
day giving himself to that beastly life,” appeared and 
acknowledged his guilt, and afterwards performed the 
usual penance, which was for the offender to come forth 
from his seat in church immediately after the reading of 
the gospel, and, with a loud voice, say and confess as 
follows: — 

Good neighbours, I acknowledge and confess that 
I have offended Almighty God, and by my evil ex¬ 
ample you all, for that I have been a manifest and 
vile drunkard, for which I am most heartily sorry; 
and I ask God and you most heartily forgiveness for 
the same, promising by God's help never to offend 
hereafter in the like again. 

Thus did the Church watch over the morals of the 
people, and put to shame those who gave cause for 
scandal. 

In dealing with modem times, Mr. Budgen naturally 
has a good deal to say about that able and energetic 
clergyman, the Rev. Thomas Pitman, who was Vicar of 
Eastbourne from 1828 to 1890, and to whose teachings 
we listened every Sunday for some five years whilst we 
were among the boarders at “ The Gables ” school. Mr. 
Budgen supplements the particulars given in earlier 
works about our first “ alma mater.” We could tell him, 
however, several “bad boys’” stories respecting the 
school in the early ’sixties; for we remember an audacious 
and disgraceful raid on the vicar's orchard, the cruel per¬ 
secution of an inoffensive French master, whom we once 
stuck to his chair with cobbler’s wax, several fights— 
sanguinary ones, from the nasal point of view—which 
we had with town boys in “ Love Lane ” on Sunday 
evenings in the summer, and many other things of which 
we made light in those distant days, though now, without 
waiting for “ presentment,” we freely confess that they 
were extremely reprehensible, and that we repeatedly 
gave our respected “ head,” the worthy James Anthony 
Bown, an infinity of trouble. 

Let us add that Mr. Budgen’s valuable contribution to 
ecclesiology and the history of old English parish life, is 
provided with an excellent index and frequent cross- 
references, and that it is Doth copiously and admirably 
illustrated. 


In the Days of the “Ca Ira!” 

Symbol and Satire in the French Revolution. By Ernest 
F. Henderson. Ph.D., L.H.D. Illustrated. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 16s. net.) 

CA Ira,” was Benjamin Franklin’s constant reply when 
asked, while in France, his opinion as to the prospects of 
the American War of Independence; and it became the 
motif of a famous French Revolutionary Song, “Ca iral 
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Ies aristocrates a la lanteme!” by Ladre, in 1790. 
“ Homage to Franklin! ” exclaimed the Mayor of Auteuil 
at a civic fete held in 1792 ; “ he gave us our first lessons 
in liberty ; he was the first journalist of the hamlets; he 
wrote the proverbs of Poor Richard; he even invented 
the refrain ‘Ca Ira*’ an air so dear to patriots 1” Franklin 
expressed himself in a similar spirit with regard to the 
Montgolfiers’ balloon—“ It is an infant,” said he, “ but 
it will grow.” Whereby he proved himself a true pro¬ 
phet. And so, in another sense, did Mirabeau, when he 
said of Robespierre : “ That young man believes what he 
says ; he will go far.” And, indeed, the “ Sea-green In¬ 
corruptible ” went to the same guillotine to which he had 
sent so many others. We wonder if he then appreciated 
Dr. Guillotin’s words, at which he had laughed so 
heartily a few years before: “ With my machine I chop 
off your head in the twinkling of an eye, and you don’t 
even notice it.” 

It is practically with the death of Robespierre that Mr. 
Henderson concludes this pictorial record of the French 
Revolution. The volume opens with the summoning of 
the States-General in 1789, and by means of nearly two 
hundred reproductions of contemporary broadsides, 
allegories, caricatures, cartoons, and satirical sketches 
arranged chronologically, accompanied by an explanatory 
narrative, the author carries the reader through all the 
phases of that wonderful revolution which shook Europe 
to its foundations. Most of these prints were un¬ 
doubtedly issued as a means of political propaganda, 
with the direct and avowed intention of influencing 
public opinion. They are documents of real historical 
importance, for they appealed even to the illiterate; 
and it must be remembered that probably three-fourths 
of the population of France at that period could neither 
read nor write. And so cartoons became a strong 
weapon in the hands of those who had control of the 
public and other funds, and there is reason to believe 
that huge sums were spent in producing them. The 
procks-verbal of the Convention records the statement 
that such productions “ are one of the most efficacious 
means of instructing the hamlets and speaking to the 
eyes of the ignorant and unfortunate inhabitants ; 
while the accounts of the Committee of Public Safety 
contain an item of three thousand francs paid to an 
artist for two caricatures, one of which represents a 
turkey pulling King George by the nose. 

♦ 

All the principal events of those stirring times receive 
recognition in one form or another; there are portraits of 
the leading personages, and naturally the famous sans- 
culottes figure largely. The decree of “ The Country 
is in danger ” inspired one of the best artistic produc¬ 
tions ot the whole Revolutionary period. It is entitled 
“ Devotion to Country,” and there is a life and move¬ 
ment to it that must have thrilled men to the heart at 
a moment of such danger and excitement. Two illus¬ 
trations show the pulling down of the statues of Louis 
XIV in the Place Vendome and the Place des Victoires, 
just as a later Commune treated the Vend6me column 
in 1871. An early picture of the guillotine about * 79 * 
bears the legend, " Ah, what a fine prop for Liberty. 
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Vet even Robespierre, as late as May, 1791, had de¬ 
nounced capital punishment as “ a cowardly abuse of the 
infinite power of all against one/' and as “ a solemn 
form of assassination.” It is strange to meet in this 
collection with a charming print by Bartolozzi, repre¬ 
senting “Love and Reason embracing.” As Mr. Hen¬ 
derson says: “ One is astonished to find so well known 
an artist as Bartolozzi lending his aid to the propaganda, 
though he doubtless was well rewarded for it.” 

The Commune of 1792 was as drastic in its methods 
as Mr. Asquith and his colleagues in the present day, 
who have no hesitation in coercing the House of Com¬ 
mons by the application of another form of the guillo¬ 
tine. The Commune insisted on the formation of a sepa¬ 
rate Revolutionary Tribunal, and when the National 
Assembly sought to modify the plan, it was simply told 
that by midnight the measure must be passed, or else 
the tocsin would be sounded and the citizens called to 
arms. And so the measure was passed, just as revolu¬ 
tionary Bills are passed by the faithful Commons of our 
day. There was also a Woman’s Rights agitation dur¬ 
ing the Revolution, throughout which the fair sex played 
a very great part. But their influence had been par¬ 
ticularly baneful, and, when things began to calm down 
the National Convention wisely decreed that women 
might no longer be present at any political assembly, 
and, furthermore, that they should be liable to arrest 
if they assembled in the streets to the number of more 
than five. The authorities knew how to deal with mili¬ 
tant suffragettes in those days. Mr. Henderson has 
produced a most interesting and handsome volume, 
'vhich will entertain the general reader, and prove useful 
to the student of the period It would have been an 
improvement if he had given the date of the year more 
frequently in the course of his narrative, and the name 
°f the famous executioner of Revolution days was San¬ 
son, not Samson, as printed ; while the words attributed 
t Abbe Edgeworth at the King’s execution were not 
uttered by him, according to his own statement. 

Glass Painting 

4 History of English Glass-Painting , with Some Remarks 
*Pon the Swiss Glass Miniatures of the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries. By Maurice Drake. Illus¬ 
trated by thirty-six Plates from Drawings by Wil¬ 
fred Drake. (T. Werner Laurie. £2 2s. net.) 

. DRAKE’S introduction to the art and craft of collect- 
mg fine stained glass—English or foreign—has this 
^ ^vantage that it ranks among the most sump- 
tu °us of printed and illustrated books of the year. As 
a mere piece of typography it might stand as an example 
0 w ^ at a printed book ought to be; its illustrations 
wnonise adequately with the text, and really illustrate 
U| we object to the printing of the legends on 
^P^rate sheets of guard paper, and the general form 
design of the book accentuate its individuality. The 
has, too, this great advantage, that its author is an 
and craftsman—skilled in the work of which he 
^r.tes one who has already made a name for himself 
Mt only in his crafy but in the wider circle of those 
mtfrested *n ecclesiastical art 
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I he book may roughly be divided in three parts—an 
historical study of glass-painting from its introduction 
into England, tracing the growth of the Gothic school, 
its culmination in the early years of the fourteenth 
century, its decline when Renaissance ideals came into 
fashion, and its growing decadence through the seven¬ 
teenth and eighteenth centuries till the whole ideal of 
good work was destroyed in the public mind. At the 
same time the author rightly insists on the continuity of 
craftsmanship—that the secret of glass-painting properly 
so-called was never entirely lost, but that one and 
another was always to be found capable of doing good 
work in a craftsmanlike way. 

The author does justice to the Pugin revival of glass- 
work in the “ twenties ” of the nineteenth century, and 
to the merits of Winston, * to whom modern English 
glass owes its very existence.” It is curious, however, 
that Mr. Drake does not so much as mention the 
windows of Messrs. Morris and Co., which are among the 
most notable works of art of their century. 

The second half of the book has a unity of a different 
kind. The chapter on heraldry is excellent in matter 
and form, but the most novel and personal in the book is 
undoubtedly that on Swiss Glass, in which the author 
has had the assistance of Mr. Alfred Werck, one of our 
foremost London glass painters. We cannot personally 
share Mr. Drake’s enthusiasm for it; it seems to be 
contrary to all the canons of stained-glass work, but we 
join with him in appreciation of the marvellous crafts¬ 
manship and sense of beauty it displays, mistaken as we 
think its ideals. This section alone should make the 
fortune of the book. But there is more to come in the 
two chapters specially addressed to the collector on the 
signs of antiquity—for the forgery of old glass is not 
uncommon—and the methods of testing his finds. 

There are two extreme ideals of stained glass. The 
earlier, and, in our bpinion, the better, is that in which 
the window is a transparent mosaic of pure-coloured 
glass, the outlines of the figures being formed by the lead 
frames in which the mosaic is set. The later and (as 
everybody now concedes) the wrong ideal is that of a 
sheet of glass on which a painting is made, and then 
burnt into its surface. All modern windows are com¬ 
promises between these ideals, and the nearer they 
approach to the first the more brilliant and durable they 
. are. The leading must sometimes break into the outline 
of the figure, but it must never be allowed to break up as 
it does in some of Mr. Drake’s examples, even of ancient 
work. It is perhaps a little consoling to us who live in 
the midst of so much bad work to find that there never 
was a time, even in the golden days of the Middle Ages, 
when all the work was good, and to reflect on the quite 
respectable amount of very good work indeed which our 
age will leave to its successors. 

The appendices of the volume remain to be noted • 
they make up a goodly book themselves: A bibliogra¬ 
phy of Stained Glass; a special section on Swiss Glass • 
a list of Swiss Artists in glass of the 15th, 16th, and 
17th centuries, with their master-marks when known • a 
short and valuable note on the shape of the leads used 
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in windows of various ages ; and, most important of all, a 
list of churches in which stained-glass of various periods 
from the twelfth century onwards can be seen, arranged 
by centuries and countries. There is also a very good 
index. 

We thank Mr. Drake for his excellent contribution to 
the knowledge and love of what is good in the craft he 
adorns. . 


Shorter Reviews 

Histoire de l'Antiquity. Tome Premier : Introduction & 

l’Etude des Socidtls Anciennes . (Evolution des 

Groupements Humains.) By Eduard Meyer. Trans¬ 
lated into French by Maxime David. (Geuthner, 
Paris. 7fr. 50c.) 

ERR MEYER’S great work will doubtless 
be translated some day into English; that 
is why we will not discuss it at any great length. 
Translation into French is, no doubt, an im¬ 
portant stage in the path of a German work, 
unless it be a work destined solely for the specialist, 
towards popularity or recognition in England. M. David 
has made an efficient translation, and has probably 
doubled the company of English readers of Herr Meyer. 

The first volume of the original work is now more 
than a quarter of a century old, and Greece, Assyria, 
and Egypt, to name but three regions of the ancient 
world, have been yielding ever since a constant crop 
of the most valuable evidence for the solution of 
archaeological and sociological problems. M. Meyer’s 
edition of 1907 contains a number of important modifi¬ 
cations, and the third edition, now in course of appear¬ 
ing, has a few complementary notes. 

This first volume is devoted chiefly to the exposition 
of general truths, and in some aspects may be compared 
with such books as Fustel de Coulanges’ “ Cite Antique” 
and Maine’s “ Ancient Law.” Many of the old facts are 
modified, and many are seen in a new light. Herr 
Meyer has a horror for the old generalisations, and he 
shows ancient marriage customs as embodying a diver¬ 
sity that defies classification. He has no sympathy for 
d priori theories, and may be said to represent the final 
reaction against the reaction in favour of Rousseau. 
Thus he lays down that there can have been 
no Social Contract, since the State is older than 
the individual, and that property and the in¬ 
equality of wealth are as old as the human race. 
“The poor,” he seems to echo, “are always with 
you.” Meyer is most positive when he is following the 
well-worn trail of ancient religion, and here, at least, 
he is not wholly averse from drawing universal conclu¬ 
sions. The chapters on historical method are illuminat¬ 
ing, and reveal a refreshing contempt for the Dryasdusts 
of history. 


The Balkan War Drama . By A Special Correspondent. 

(Andrew Melrose. 3s. 6d. net.) 

The “ fog of war ” has never descended more thickly 
or more impenetrably upon a campaign than in the 


Balkan War. Apart from the information that one or 
other of the armies engaged was victorious or suffered 
a reverse at such and such a place and time, the current 
newspaper accounts have been valueless as a basis for 
any sound appreciation of the actual strategy and tactics 
of the war. And, although in this small volume the 
author has been able to present a slightly more con¬ 
secutive account than was feasible in the case of daily 
despatches, one must not expect to find in his pages 
anything of first-rate importance concerning the actual 
fighting which has taken place. But regarded in the 
light of a commentary upon the backwash, so to speak, 
of stirring events, the book has much that is not merely 
of interest, but of importance. The author rightly lays 
stress upon the supreme value of peace preparations, and 
draws attention more than once to the criminal apathy 
of this country in matters touching the military efficiency 
thereof: “ The value of a national organisation, so that 
the whole of the manhood of the nation can take its 
share rapidly in armed conflict, is, perhaps, for English¬ 
men, the outstanding lesson of the war.” More than 
once, too, we are shown the predominant importance of 
morale , and all which that word connotes, over other 
factors in estimating the fighting value of any body of 
troops. The political elements in the drama are pre¬ 
sented in a clear light, and we are very properly warned 
against such common errors as that of lending too ready 
credence to charges prompted by racial animosity. The 
author further exposes many of the blunders committed 
by diplomats and by the Powers in failing to appreciate 
the real significance of the events which led up to the 
war—for example, their misapprehension of the power of 
the Macedonian committees. But the chief value of this 
volume seems to lie in the prophecy that the present war 
is but the curtain-raiser, so to speak, of a truly great 
European drama. 


Achievements of Chemical Science. By James C. Philip. 

(Macmillan and Co. is. 6d. net.) 

VERY few of the general public realise the important 
part that chemistry plays in our daily life. How many 
ladies in search of a cook, for instance, realise that a 
kitchen is but a laboratory for organic chemistry, and 
that a cook ignorant of chemistry can be nothing but an 
empirical blunderer at her art Again, how many of 
those who soothe themselves with a posit-prandial cigar 
know that the nicotine and formaldehyde that they are 
thus liberating must inevitably interfere with those 
chemical actions upon which our well-being and lives 
depend. The dhemical discoveries that gave us metals 
at the same time laid the foundation of our civilisation. 
If the metals were suddenly withdrawn from us our civi¬ 
lisation would collapse, and we should be even more 
helpless than our neolithic ancestors. In the useful little 
book before us, Mr. Philip has given, in language that 
any reader may understand, a description of the chief 
discoveries in chemical science, together with an expla¬ 
nation of the practical bearing of each invention. Most 
of the information given is concise and accurate; but a 
few exceptions must be noted. The fight between 
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natural and artificial camphor terminated some time ago comes greater and greater. That is the curse of to-day 


in favour of the former. There would be wailing and 
gnashing of teeth among shareholders in rubber com¬ 
panies if the material they produce would only fetch 
from £10 to £ 15 a hundredweight; so low a price has 
not been touched for years. The description of the 
manufacture of artificial silk is inaccurate; none of it 
consists of gun-cotton. An index would have added 
materially to the value of a technical work of this kind. 


The Genealogical Monthly. (Published at 34, Forest 
Drive, E. 7s. 6d. per annum.) 

We are glad to have the opportunity of welcoming the 
first number of this monthly issue, as we feel sure it will 
be found to afford far more justification for its existence 
than the average of new publications. Genealogy has 
become, hke Chinese paintings and old glass, an intel¬ 
lectual hobby in our generation, and a magazine which 
rill do all that is possible to facilitate communication 
between those interested in research on this engrossing 
subject, is sure of wide support. We note the subscrip¬ 
tion is mentioned at 7s. 6d. ($2) per annum. The price 
tn the American form is highly symptomatic. It is the 
people of the States who love their ancestors, especi¬ 
ally, it seems, if they be English. To such inquirers into 
tHe past the magazine will prove very attractive. 
Already, in the first number, the notes on certain fami¬ 
lies inspire great interest. The whole thing promises 
to be admirably carried forward. Of course, the pas¬ 
sage of the man in search of his fathers through the 
a ges is beset with pitfall and with gin. A friend of 
°Qrs spent many years of his life compiling a prodi¬ 
giously interesting tree of his not very famous but 
highly respectable family. After much toil and plea¬ 
sure, he published his handsome results, but only to 
have the fact clearly demonstrated by some destructive 
ffitic that his hitherto blameless tree died in the early 
days of Charles I., and that the rest of the family was 
legitimate in origin. Such misfortunes come upon the 
^ careful of amateurs, but with the skilful aid of 
" Genealogical Monthly/’ mistakes will be 
avoided, and one will learn in time just when to start 
one's family and what to publish. 


Fiction 

The Man Who Would Not be King . By Sidney Dark. 
(John Lane. 6s.) 

k DARK explains in a prefatory note that he has 
written this book as an expression of his revolt 
^gainst Webbism—we may therefore call him an anti- 
ebbist “The Webbist,” he explains, “is dissatisfied 
^ man as God has made him, and is eager to create 
in his own image. . . . Every day the gulf be- 
een *ho minority which rules and talks, and poses and 
Mntes an ^ the majority that blunders and lives be- 
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and the menace of to-morrow.” This is his text, and 
in the story we get a sermon, which arouses interest, 
sympathy, and is almost sufficient to make converts. 

The hero has for thirty years of his life been inde¬ 
pendent of the machinery of the world; that is to say, 
he has been able to live idly and easily. Then he is sud¬ 
denly flung into control of a big business, with, for its 
appendages, a garden city run with machine-like preci¬ 
sion, and a number of employees who live perfectly 
methodical and orderly lives, and to the hero’s way of 
thinking are engaged in a process of soul destruction. 
For one year he attempts to waken them to think a little 
less of work and a little more of life, and the attempt, 
of course, is a failure—for the man himself is a failure; 
he is not one of those who do things, but a born dreamer. 
Yet, we are glad to find at the end that his failure is not 
disaster, but that he simply reverts to his former state, 
and takes some added happiness with him. 

It is a dangerous doctrine, of course, but, at the same 
time, it is a fascinating doctrine, and there is in it a 
certain amount of reason; for utilitarianism, which is 
synonymous with Webbism, is ugly, and in reality just 
as futile as the life of the dreamer. Social reform and 
what Mr. Dark styles “ the creation of man in his own 
image " is being preached at us to such an extent that 
the world is in danger of becoming as stiff, and formal, 
and uninteresting as a big mid-Victorian boarding 
school. In spite of its shortcomings, we accord a hearty 
welcome to this attempt at revolt in the direction of the 
things that really matter. 


The Stranger in the House . By Anthony Dylljngton. 

(T. Werner Laurie. 6s.) 

THERE is one small point in this story against which We 
must raise a qualified protest, and that is the transmitted 
mental deficiency of Loring Brayden; for fiction should 
be based on fact to a certain extent, and we have no 
evidence to prove that mental defect is absolutely here¬ 
ditary, as the author suggests. 

The story itself deals with a rather well-worn theme : 
that of the occupation of a body by a soul other than 
that to which the body originally belonged—the book 
recalls Hichens’ “ Flames,” for here we have a similar 
problem worked out, though in this case the body is 
that of a woman and not of a man. In spite of the fact 
that the problem thus set is an old one, the manner of 
the telling renders it well worth careful perusal, for Mr. 
Dyllington writes with care and restraint, and invests 
simple incidents with an atmosphere which makes his 
work distinctive. Another point worthy of note is that 
it is seldom so “risky” a scene as is involved in tfie 

course of this story is outlined with such delicacy_the 

story remains absolutely innocuous, and retains its fresh¬ 
ness and charm. 

The incidents of which the book is made up are melo¬ 
dramatic enough, in all conscience, but the way in which 
they are related saves them from the melodrama-level 
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It appears from this and from his preceding book that 
Mr. Dyllington’s mitier is the story with a mystic 
significance, but his presentment of character is suffi¬ 
ciently forceful to give rise to a hope that he may yet 
abandon this line, and give us the opportunity of seeing 
what he can do in a book depending on psychology 
alone for its effect. 


A Love Story. By Arthur Applin. (E. V. White and 
Co. 6s.) 

IT is really astonishing upon what a frail pretext an 
author rushes into print and produces a novel. It 
would almost seem that the printer’s boy must be at 
his elbow, waiting for sheets, and the poor writer, 
having no ideas at the time, is forced to string sen¬ 
tences together for no other reason than to prevent the 
printing machine from stopping. In “ A Love Story ” 
there is no leading up to incidents, no delineation of 
character, and, considering the age in which we live, 
an improbable plot. We are told that a certain couple 
fall in love with one another, but we cannot feel in the 
least that this is so; our emotions remain perfectly 
calm from start to finish. We do not know whether 
the writer is an admirer of Mr. Fergus Hume. The 
story is written somewhat on the lines of this novelist’s 
later romances; but it quite lacks the atmosphere of 
excitement with which Mr. Hume’s books are generally 
surrounded. It seems so unfair that a hastily thrown 
together book like this should be issued at the same 
price and present a similar appearance to a carefully 
thought out novel, as, for instance, “ The Reef,** “ Top- 
ham’s Folly,” or several others we could mention. 


The Contrast, and Other Stories. By Elinor Glyn. 

• (Duckworth and Co. 6s.) 

IT is not difficult to trace the same brain at work in 
the fashioning of the figures which go to make up the 
stories in this book. In “ The Point of View ”—the 
longest one—we have contrasted a slow, narrow¬ 
minded and conceited English lover, with a masterful, 
handsome, and fascinating Russian. To accentuate 
the inferiority of the former. Miss Glyn has allowed 
her pen so much freedom that a very poor specimen . 
of our countrymen is the result The Russian, on the 
other hand, might have stepped straight out of any 
fairy story, so magical are the results he achieves in 
the short time of three days. We think the title of the 
first sketch ought to have been given to this one; it 
is much more appropriate. In two of the stories the 
author comes very near to getting the short, crisp 
finish which adds so much to writing of this kind. 
Imagination is shown in “ Her Advice ” and M The 
Irtonwood Ghost,” and, judging from the present col¬ 
lection, there is a danger that this quality, if not held 
in restraint, may develop too much and give a farcical 
aspect to ordinary occurrences. 


Music 

W E are happier than De Quincey. His ‘'dreams 
of oriental imagery and mythological tor¬ 
tures ” impressed unimaginable horrors upon him, while 
we go to see “ Le Dieu Bleu ” at Covent Garden, and 
are none the worse, but very much the better. All the 
wonder and the weirdness of Asiatic fairyland, that 
land which seems so real, so possible, so new to the 
land that is actually there, are shown us with a wealth 
and variety of colour and movement that fascinate us 
from the moment the curtain rises upon the “ court of 
a temple hewn out of the rock,” till the Blue God has 
vanished in the heavens. We are, for the time, par¬ 
takers of the fantastic, splendid, grim life of magical 
Hindostan, companions of the lovely girl and the youth 
who is turned from the priesthood’s chains by her pas¬ 
sionate love and prayers at the very moment' of ordina¬ 
tion. All our sympathies are with the lovers; we are 
impatient with the priests whose compassion is not 
moved by the dances of the nymph, now ecstatic, now 
sorrowful. When she is bound fast and left alone in 
the awful solitude of the Temple Court, threatened 
with a horrible martyrdom, we long to be her champion 
and defy the cruel hierarchy. And here is the comfort 
and satisfaction of such a story as “ Le Dieu Bleu” 
We know beforehand, that a champion is at hand, that 
love and loveliness are to triumph, not to be trampled 
on. This is no relentless story like “Tharaar" or 
“ Cleopatra,” or “ Scheherazade.” The cup of horror is 
Indeed to be filled to its marge, but no one is going to 
drink it. The monsters who crawl and jump about the 
maiden are so fiercely horrible, as they try to push her 
into their den, that it seems she cannot escape their 
fangs. But, no! She prays to the Lotus Lily (which 
ought to have risen, a stately blossom, out of the marble 
tank, but was certainly not visible to our eye). The 
monsters look uneasy, and a beautiful Goddess emerges 
from the water. Scarcely has she taken her seat, when 
a blue arm uprises by her side. Slowly the God 
appears. “ He is entirely blue, with lips and nails of 
silver.” He can, of course, do anything. He can not 
only tame the monsters but the priests also, and at his 
bidding, these Sarastros unite the lovers. 

Now these scenes give the artists of the ballet oppor¬ 
tunity to show us much that we have not seen before 
M. Nijinsky whirls himself round m a magica 1 manner, 
like the Princess Camthis, Vathek’s awful mother- 
Then, again, he is as gentle as that other charmer of 
beasts and trees, and, at his dancing, the sinuous 
branches of a wondrous climbing plant unwind them¬ 
selves, and tie their coils round the monsters, as the 
boa-constrictor tied himself round the Swiss Famu) 
Robinson's ass. Each new part he plays shows the 
extraordinary versatility of M. Nijinsky more deary- 
He never repeats himself, nor contrives to make m° ve 
ments which were designed to illustrate inddents in one 
ballet do duty in another. Mme. Karsavina, too, & 
a whole set of dances unlike any she has given 
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before, and in those where she braves the anger of the 
pnests, there is much of that intensity, that concen¬ 
tration of purpose which are so remarkable in her 
“ Thamar.” “ Le Dieu Bleu,” further, allows us to take 
special note of the talents of Mile. Nelidova, the 
Goddess; MDe. Wasilewska, a Dancing Girl; and M. 
Max Froman, who plays the Lover. MM. Fokine and 
Bakst produce glorious effects in their combination of 
colour, and the music of M. Reynaldo Hahn, though not 
very exciting, supplies a pleasant stream of sound. It 
does not illustrate, as the music of the Russian com¬ 
posers illustrated, action on the stage. M. Hahn, in his 
earlier songs, described with a gentle refinement 
of touch, both mood and picture. But his fancy is not 
strong enough to paint the passion, the fear, the ecstasy, 
or the horror of the rich InBian scenes of 14 Le Dieu 
Bleu.” Nevertheless, the ballet is such a feast for the 
eye, that it was well worth producing, in spite of the 
want of strongly characteristic music. 


At Queen’s Hall, Sir Henry Wood’s revival of the 
* Sinfonia Domestica ” of Strauss, brought a very large 
audience. The policy which has induced the directors 
of Symphony Concerts to neglect it for some years, has 
probably been a very wise one. All of us remembeF 
what a flood of silly* sometimes angry criticism, was let 
W when the work was first heard here. Perhaps no 
composition could be named which gave rise to so much 
foolish talking. But frequent hearings of Strauss have 
50 effectually familiarised the musical public with his 
peculiarities that the 44 Sinfonia Domestica,” as we hear 
ft May, is powerless to arouse controversy, or excite 
&e inept remarks of would-be wits. No one cares a 
straw now about the supposed programme. We may 
read what meaning we like into the music, or regard it 
^ music without a story as its base. Nor are we 
toffled by its intricacy or its dissonance. Our ears are 
loo well attuned to the methods of modern harmony. 
^0 the 44 Sinfonia Domestica ” is no more than a rather 
* CD £ succession of beautiful, melodious, animating move¬ 
ments, amazingly orchestrated; a piece which has lost 
‘is tenors and put on the robe of attractiveness. We 
ou ght to say that Sir Henry Wood’s performance of the 
work was singularly good Except under the beat of 
toe composer himself, we have listened to no rendering 
v cIear and strong. At this concert Signor Rujoni 
^ magnificent in Liszt’s splendidly alive Concerto in 
major, which was very welcome, and in his own 
Whestral arrangement of an equally fine specimen of 
Jsrt’s genius, the "Rhapsodie Espagnole.” Rujoni 
. *?° rc d the work very brilliantly, and in a style that 
£ pte in keeping with the original pianoforte piece. 
Gening to these two works, so rhythmic, so tuneful, 
so strong in their capture of ornament to be used as a 
to emphasise points of structure, and not as an 
m itself, we were conscious of more than ordinary 
®patience with the school which decries Liszt’s work 
^ martistic,’' and would have us admire only what it 
P^ames to label 44 classic” At that moment we shared 
sunilar feelings of Edward Fitzgerald when he 
’ I will worship Walter Scott, though Carlyle 


sent me an ugly autotype of John Knox and wanted 
me to woiauip that instead! ” 

British music has been well kept in view. At Mr. 
Balfour Gardiners Concert, first performances of Mr. 
Grainger’s 41 Hill Song ” for wind and percussion, and 
his 14 Colonial Song/’ for soprano, tenor (singing without 
words), harp, and orchestra were given. The first of 
these is a fine, 44 breezy ” composition, much strong feel¬ 
ing underlying its vigorous rhythms. The second had 
a haunting melody, plaintive yet brave, as if it were the 
note of some exile. It is well worked out, but we are 
not sure that a 11 cut ” might not, with advantage be ♦ 
made in it. Mr. van Holst’s setting of Whitman’s 
“ Mystic Trumpeter ” is a bold attempt, not crowned 
with absolute success. Mr. Delius's 44 Lebentanz,” a 
new version, is a strong and attractive composition; 
and some songs by Mme. Poldowski (Lady Dean Paul), 
beautifully sung by Mr. Gervase Elwes, were as original 
and vivacious as that clever lady’s songs always are. 
Mr. Holbrooke has again brought forward his clever 
and musicianly String Quartet Op. 17, and his fourth 
Sextet, which gains much on a second hearing. The 
songs presented at this concert, except for two by 
Mr. Delius, rose to no great heights of beauty, and Max 
Reger’s Pianoforte Quintet was not given. Mr. Edward 
Major and Mr. Thomas Dunhill have also given 
concerts of British music, and recitals have been 
fairly numerous. One of these, given by Miss Liess, 
deserves special mention, not only because of the 
artistic style in which she interpreted a very exacting 
programme, but because of the programme itself which 
was quite curiously interesting and originally con¬ 
ceived. A beautiful Aria of Bach, and a hymn by 
Schutz were followed by fine specimens of Parry and 
Stanford, two strongly imaginative and very difficult 
songs by Marx, and the Opus 1 of Arnold Schonberg, 

44 Waldjonne,” which was both fanciful and intelligible 
and there were two beautiful songs of Delius, as well as 
things by Debussy, Lederer, Liszt, and Muller-Reuter 
—not one hackneyed nor uninteresting song in all the 
list! 


Indian Reviews 

A WRITER in the Moslem World for 
January on 44 The Influence of a Moham¬ 
medan Environment on the Missionary,” points 
out the danger of compromising with Islam, 
or lowering the standard of integrity by contact 
with the proverbial mendacity of the Orient; the dan¬ 
gers also of the loss of evangelistic zeal, of trusting to 
methods of work not directly evangelistic, and of relying 
on unspiritual means for the propagation of Christianity. 
He warns, too, against Oriental flattery and sycophancy, 
and deteriorating influence. The advice should not be 
limited to missionaries ; it indicates the general necessity 
for a knowledge of Oriental character. The centenary 
of Henry Martyn’s death in Armenia affords an oppor¬ 
tunity for a comparison of missionary work 100 years 
ago and now, greatly to the advantage of 1912. In more 
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than one passage the writer charges the English Govern¬ 
ment, and Germany also, with supporting and encourag¬ 
ing Islam in various parts ot Africa. No attempt is 
made to prove the charge, which seems incredible, and it 
may be doubted whether it could be substantiated. But 
the Government policy of religious neutrality can hardly 
be acceptable to missionary zeal. The service of inter¬ 
cession for the Moslem word prepared for Martyn’s cen¬ 
tenary will not commend itself to the Mohammedans 
whose conversion is desired. 

The position of Lucknow, and its traditions as the 
capital of former native rule, have made it a rallying 
point for Mohammedan activities, second in importance 
to none in India. It was formerly the strongest Shia 
centre, but latterly the Sunnis have contested this pre¬ 
eminence, and the new party of progress gains ground. 
It is in such centres that the battle of religions is openly 
fought, in a manner only possible under the “ Pax Bri- 
tannica.” The question of religious liberty depended in 
past times on the enforcement of the Koran Suras against 
unbelievers and the renouncement of Islam. But times 
have changed ; toleration has progressed with the growth 
of civil liberty, and in Turkey, with the intervention of 
foreign Powers. It is apparently incomplete in Persia, 
that distracted country which has nominally a constitu¬ 
tion, but is falling from bad to worse. An interesting 
article in this number describes the Bible work among 
Moslems. They, it is stated, respect the Bible as having 
been recommended by the Prophet and in the Koran, 
study it for themselves, and admire it on various grounds. 
The Bible societies have translated and published it in 
nearly 500 of the 1,500 languages of the world. But, of 
course, the distribution of the innumerable copies to 200 
million Mohammedans is very difficult; besides mission¬ 
aries more colporteurs are required, and it is suggested 
that Moslem assistants should be employed for the pur¬ 
pose. The “ Sorrow of Egypt ” gives a sad account of 
the native women, the facilities for divorce, the blindness 
and mortality among infants. The general note of the 
review is an appreciation of the difficulties of dealing 
with Islam, redeemed by the hope of eventual success for 
the missionary cause. The articles and the supplemen¬ 
tary notes continue to throw light on the condition of the 
Moslems, and their progress in civilisation, in spite of the 
perpetual drawbacks caused by internal quarrels, poly¬ 
gamy, and want of education. 

TheWednesday Reviews (Trichinopoly) from De¬ 
cember 11 to January 1 are somewhat less interesting 
than usual; still, there are some articles worthy of notice. 
The Editor calls on the Secretary of State for India to 
make inquiries, and facilitate the admission of Indian 
students to colleges at the English universities. It is 
overlooked that the College authorities are masters in 
their own houses. The students have the remedy in 
their own hands. If they behave themselves like gentle¬ 
men, and possess any merits, they will be welcomed any¬ 
where. They have to recover their prestige and conform 
to English standards of conduct and truth. The re¬ 
moval of the prejudices existing against them at some 
•Colleges will not be easy. The latest fashion is for ofh- 
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cials to compliment the Indian National Congress on its 
work. This attitude requires to be adopted with care. 
When the Congress urges social advance and moral and 
spiritual regeneration, it may properly be praised, but 
officials cannot sincerely approve of the political anta¬ 
gonism of the Congress, and should not curry its favour 
by flattery. In the Madras University there has been a 
conflict between the vernaculars and science as to the 
spending of Government grants. The vernaculars have 
won, perhaps, rightly. This journal dabbles in the In¬ 
dian financial questions, which are now being much de¬ 
bated, but fails to contribute to their elucidation It is 
apparently opposed to a gold currency for India, and 
favours another Commission of Investigation. Nor does 
it afford any help on the controversy between Lord 
Crewe and Mr. Bonar Law about Free Trade or Protec¬ 
tion for India. No leading Indian journalist or politician 
can afford to advocate anything but Protection for India, 
even against England. 

The adulation of Lord Hardinge for themoveofthe 
capital to Delhi is a little overdone; the remarks on the 
Delhi outrage are commonplace, the tendency of all In¬ 
dians to deny the existence of a conspiracy is opposed to 
the fact that the offender has been screened so long, in 
spite of the huge reward offered. Mr. Gokhale comes in 
for some searching criticism. Before he went to South 
Africa he advocated equality of treatment for Indians 
and Englishmen throughout the Empire ; since his return 
to India he has dwelt forcibly upon the difficulties in 
South Africa, and on the proposal to stop more Indians 
from going to that country. His Indian critics decline 
to accept this as the only possible settlement. The con¬ 
fidence shown in China’s dealings with the poppy culti¬ 
vation question is deplorable. Her object is to get tA 
of the foreign imported opium, and then she knows that 
no foreign nation will interfere with local cultivation, or 
punish her for violation of an aoTeement. The British 
Government will have given away millions of revenue, 
which they must recover somehow from the Indian tax¬ 
payer. 

The Rajput Herald for January, devoted to Impe¬ 
rialism, reappears, “after a few months’ rest”— Indian 
journals have a way of taking holiday's when they please 
—no further explanation of the interruption is offered 
The proposal (which the Editor admits is his) of India > 
naval contribution of tw'o or three Dreadnoughts to the 
defence of the Empire is developed at length. It is lD 
tended that the Native Princes, Zemindars, and oth lf 
wealthy landholders, should, as they could, afford the 
cost, which should inflict no hardships on the peopkj 
There is no statement that the ships should be placed 
in Indian waters, but it is observed that the Empire 
weak in the Pacific, and that the danger of Japanese ex¬ 
pansion is ever increasing. The idea has not caught on 
Everyone knows that, though the Princes might gain t 
credit, the “ people ” would eventually have to pa) ' 
enforced contributions. The Maharaja of Alwaf, betf 
known for his proficiency at polo, is the subject of ^ 
appreciation as an ideal ruler. India’s place in 
British Empire is discussed for the thousandth time. 
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presents no novelty . The failure of the Indian National 
Congress is written large ; the causes assigned are want 
of proper organisation, and that the Congress leaders 
have not cooperated with the Progressive Party. The 
want of harmony with the Muslim League, and the expul¬ 
sion of the Extremists are other specified causes of 
failure; the result is, says the writer, a mere tragic- 
comical assembly, under the guidance of those who are 
autocratic by inclination , reactionary out of necessity, and 
useless as a natural consequence. It would be difficult 
to regard such a body as more than a collection of t 
cntics. Severe charges are levelled against Western 
education and the proposals offered for its improve¬ 
ment; they afford plenty of scope for differences of 
opinion. The reviews of books, chiefly on India, are 
belated and partisan. One book which was, to our 
knowledge, very superficial, is described as a super¬ 
human performance, the merits of which none can 
over-estimate. Greater moderation would have con¬ 
veyed a better impression. 


Some New French Plays 

•'T ES ECLAIREUSES,” presented at the Theatre 
*L/ Marigny, marks another phase in the evolution 
^ Maurice Dormay’s talent has undergone since his 
at the Cabaret du Chat Noir, Montmartre. He 
was then a very young man, who greatly amused the 
alienee by his shadow-play, “ Ailleurs,” and especially 
by his‘'Fables,” the moral of which always consisted 

a a ^ent phrase of the French language. Here is a 

specimen:— 

L T n n£gre efait pri 6 chez son ambassadeur 
£t, n’ayant pas d’habit, £tait fort ennuy<£; 

11 s’y rendit tout nu, bravant toute pudeur. 

Moralite. 
ht noir est toujours habilM. 

The play which made M. Donnay’s reputation as an 
*rthor was “ Amants," which is really an “ extract of 
inaanism,” as Sarcey termed it. With " Les Oiseaux 
Passage” M. Donnay approached certain delicate 
^logical and social questions, much discussed some 
fears ago. To-day he has attacked a fine, strong sub- 
j^J^Feminism. But, although in the first act of “ Les 

the dSf 1565 ^ €X P°ses with his usual wit and humour 
different theories for and against feminism, we sud- 

The^’ ^ lSCOVrer ^ is not the real subject of the play, 
ca • f 0 * 1 *’ ^ eanne » does n °t divorce her husband be- 
a ^ ver & ence of views on the rights of women ; 
^ ^ reality she cares for Jacques Lehelloy, 

j^n*v S *° ** ^ ree f° r him on his return from a long 
life she w ^n, a ^ter two years of independent 

tf-ura C an unaccoun t3.ble depression and dis- 
* * 5 not * as ^ fondly believes, on account 
c ( j . 1 s ^t together with her brave little band 

Mbourif \ eX ^ )cr ^ ences m the propagation of theories. 
s «is unaware of it, Jeanne is in reality bom 
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al to love and to be loved. When Jacques tells her that 
it he cares for her, she falls into his arms; for, after all, 

s I she is only a poor, tired, discouraged little woman. But, 
e in order to be logical in her own eyes, and to continue 
- I her show of independence, she refuses to marry him. 
f For a time things remain thus; but Jacques cannot bear 
that the woman he cares for sincerely should be exposed 
i to public maliciousness. She must be his wife, otherwise 
J he will not continue to see her. Jeanne still refuses; 

but at length she understands that life is too strong for 
1 her, and she sighs with joy when, after having consented 
to marry Jacques, she is at last delivered from her so- 
called liberty of thought and action. 

“ Les Eclaireuses ” is certainly one of M. Donnay’s 
most delicate comedies; only, why has he given, at the 
beginning of his play, so great an importance to the 
scenario as almost to obscure the psychological develop¬ 
ment? Moreover, the poetical qualities of the most 
witty French author of the day are completely sacri¬ 
ficed ; and all M. Donnays personages are witty—that 
is to say, they have all borrowed his wit. 

The cast shows, of course, an important feminine dis¬ 
tribution. Each of the representatives of certain types 
of feminists are young and pretty women. Jeanne is 
Mile. Gabrielle Dorziat, who shows a marvellous compre¬ 
hension of the character of the heroine. Mile. Blanche 
Toutain is the doctoress, who, being exceedingly attrac¬ 
tive, has known how to combine both love and work for 
her best pleasure. Mile, de Pouzols has accepted a very 
small part, but she recites the verses of the poet-princess 
with rare sentiment. Jacques Lehelloy is M. Claude 
Garry, whose sober, sincere talent is at its best in this 
part. M. Signoret personifies a Jewish banker, who is 
also a satyr, with his usual precision. 

The Comedie Franqaise presented recently a new play 
by M. Kistemaeckers, called “ L’Embuscade.” Jean 
Gueret is an honest man; he lives happily with his wife 
Sergine and his daughter Anne-Marie. He is rich, 
being at the head of an important automobile factory. 
Sergine Gueret, though at present an irreproachable 
wife, has committed a slight error in her youth. She 
has had a child before becoming Gueret’s better half. 
Of course, the motor-car maker is ignorant of this de¬ 
plorable event. Robert Marcel, the child in question, 
who, when the curtain rises, is a handsome young man 
in the early twenties, suddenly makes the acquaintance 
of his mother—whom he does not once suspect of being 
a relation—and of Gueret, at a ball given by the latter. 
The noble Gueret is so fascinated by the frank face 
and manners of his young friend that, after ten minutes’ 
conversation, he engages him as his partner. 

In the second act we see Gueret already in opposition 
to Robert, whose ideas on justice and on the salaries of 
workmen differ strangely from his own. A discussion 
arises; a strike follows; and Robert, outraged by his 
employer’s old-fashioned views and by Sergine’s in¬ 
explicable attitude towards him, which he interprets as 
disdain, when in reality it is compressed maternal love, 
puts himself at the head of the strikers. At this point 
the play, beginning as a psychological drama, suddenly 
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develops into a social problem, to the confusion of the 
audience. 

The third act is tense with action and horror: Gueret 
half-strangles Robert, who has brought him the strikers’ 
ultimatum; he relaxes his grip just in time, on learning 
the whole truth from his wife, who collapses on the floor ; 
in the distance we hear the explosion of the bomb set 
by the strikers to blow up the factory. The scenery of 
the last act represents the ruins of the works: and 
although it is night, and the surroundings gloomy this 
debris of a factory seems to be le dernier salon oil I’on 
cause. The first to enter is a beautiful young Russian 
countess who is in love with Gueret, and who offers him 
herself, and, what is of more importance for a ruined 
man, her fortune, if he will leave his wife and follow 
her to the ice-bound region where is her home. He 
accepts, charmed by her captivating Russian accent. 
Exit the countess. Enter Robert, resolved to constitute 
himself prisoner. Gueret forbids him to do so, as he will 
have to look after his mother. Enter Serginc, humble 
and submissive. After a painful scene with her husband, 
they are on the point of separating for ever, when their 
daughter, the candid Anne-Marie, makes her appearance. 
At the sight of their innocent child, who will be the poor 
victim of the errors of their youth, this middle-aged 
couple pardon their mutual sins: Gueret adopts Robert, 
and the curtain falls on a touching family picture. 

M. Kistemaeckers had an idea he wished to expound: 
according to him, in the life of each one of us are un¬ 
expected ambushes We are contented, esteemed ; sud¬ 
denly an unforeseen event happens, as in the case of 
Sergine and Jean Gu6ret, destroying all our frail edifice 
of happiness, upsetting all our notions of justice and 
equity, overthrowing confidence in those who are nearest 
and dearest to us. This idea, though not precisely new, 
would have held some interest if treated as a fine, keen 
comedy; as a popular melodrama, it seems particularly 
out of place on the stage of the Com^die Franqaise. 

The actors interpret " L’Embuscade ” with conviction. 
Mme. Berthe Cerny lends her remarkable personality to 
the part of the sad Sergine. M. de Feraudy, generally 
so irreproachable, only half succeeded in interesting us 
in Jean Gueret, whilst Georges le Roy, a quite young 
pensionnaire of the Com6die Fran^aise, who, until now, 
had not had an occasion of revealing himself, has shown 
in the rather unsympathetic part of Robert Marcel his 
undeniable artistic value. Marc Look. 


Views of the East* 


C APTAIN BAKER was unfortunate in his 
choice of a title for his miscellany of 
sketches and essays, since the subject which 
one would infer to be the chief topic of dis¬ 
cussion is only mentioned here and there, and 


* The Passing of the Turkish Empire in Europe . By Cap¬ 
tain B. Granville Baker. With 33 Illustrations, 
and a Map. (Seeley, Service and Co. 16s. net.) 

A Turkish Woman's European Impressions. By Zeyneb 
Hanoum. Edited by Grace Ellison. With 23 illus¬ 
trations. (Seeley, Service and Co. 6s. net.) 
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that rather by way of digression than for the purpose 
of serious discussion. We are not suggesting that 
the work does not contain matter of considerable in¬ 
terest. It is of interest and importance to learn from 
an eye-w itness well qualified to pronounce an opinion 
upon the subject what many of us have sup¬ 
posed to be the case for some time past—that the 
l urks are either supremely indifferent about the war 
or childishly optimistic. It is also of importance to 
be told once more that the l urk, qua citizen, has no 
conception whatsoever of the significance of the word 
41 Vaterland ” or “ Patrie.” The binding tie between 
him and his felIow r -citizens, such as it is, is a religious 
and not a political one. As politician he is completely 
devoid of constructive ability. The power to destroy 
he has inherited from countless generations of an¬ 
cestors, but anybody conversant with the tempera¬ 
ment of the Turk could have told us long before 
the event what the latter itself demonstrated—the 
ease with which the young Turks succeeded in the 
initial stages of their enterprise, and their utter failure 
to substitute for the old order something more con- 
sonant with modern ideas of civilisation. 

For the authentic confirmation of our previous be¬ 
liefs upon these topics we are bound to confess our 
indebtedness to Captain Baker, but there our grati¬ 
tude ends. For the remaining ninety-nine hundredth- 
of his work are composed of the most extraordinary 
and heterogeneous medley of anecdotal history afld 


puzzling discursions that it has ever befallen us to 
meet. Mohammed, Charlemagne, Justinian, Tamer¬ 
lane, Roxalana, the ancient Romans, the modern 
Greeks, and an infinite variety of other persons ^ 
peoples tumble pell-mell through these 330 teeming 
pages with a suddenness and irrelevancy which 
positively alarming. What have all these good 
to do with the passing of the Turkish Empire ' ^ 
solutelv nil; and even w here for a brief second or two 
the author condescends to tell us something about th< 
realities of what is happening now T , and not what was 
happening a couple of thousand years ago, the in¬ 
formation is suddenly arrested by the needless intru* 
sion of some such academic problem as “Who but t 
the Church of St. Irene ?” 

Again, there are constant and inexplicable digrfr 
sions into the history of Latin Christianity, ( 1 UI ^ 
unwarranted bv the nature of the thesis. h ut 
only one example of a complete lack of plan an 
uniformity, of logical sequence and interconnection* 
The whole work shows signs of very gr eal ^ [e °‘ 
preparation ; in particular, the sketches are obvi . 
hurried and lifeless, and the grammar is often atro¬ 
cious. That the Turk is effete may be true enough, • 
did it require 330 pages to tell us as much? I*inai.• 
when all the world knows that the Bulgarian^ ^ 
before the lines of C hat aid j a, have been there some t 
past, and are likely to remain there for some 
come, it was scarcely necessary to tell us two or t 
times in every chapter that th< lulganans _ 
hammering at the gates, scilicet , the lines of 
taldja. 
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The Zeyneb and Melek of M. Pierre Loti’s 
romance, “ Les D£senchanties,” appear to have be¬ 
lieved that the general public was entitled to 
share their disenchantment in connection with the 
subject of harem life . One of their methods of con¬ 
vincing us that the yashmak does not of necessity 
and in every case conceal such ravishing beauty as 
we are accustomed to associate with that article of 
apparel is to present us with a large number of photo¬ 
graphs of themselves unadorned by its becoming 
suggestiveness. If the desire and aim of Zeyneb and 
Melek is the furtherance of the emancipation of 
Turkish women, there was no need for such prodi¬ 
gality; but the fact is, nevertheless, symbolical of a 
growing determination on the part of the fair sex in 
Turkey to throw off the stifling veil of convention, 
never more intolerable than under the Hamidian 
regime. One of the most bitter complaints of the 
Hanuums (Turkish ladies) is that the high degree of 
culture to which a lone and laborious education and 
the possession of unlimited leisure for reading enable 
them to attain merely enhances the spiritual torments 
involved in the life imposed upon them by the cus¬ 
toms of their country. The trouble apparently is 
ktgely due to the changed ideas consequent upon the 
v is',tof the Empress Eugenie to Constantinople and 
the honours showered upon her, who, after all, was 
“only a woman.** 

to the present volume we are shown the various 
J71 prcssions made upon a mind suddenly released 
tom the harem and brought into contact with the 
My life of Western men and women. Such im¬ 
passions are, upon the whole, none too favourable. 
Astern ladies shock the Hanoums with the un- 
jtocefulness of their pastimes. It is a heart-felt relief 
0 leave ^ ar is. “ Paris with its noise and clamour 
perpetual and useless movement I** The restless- 
’ l * ss and superficiality of Western life disgust the 
T 1 cultured temperament of the East. In place 
,|he longed-for consummation of suppressed ideals 
2 ° disillusionment and disappointment which 

theL ^ ^ Ut an ^ anoum wou ld have foreseen. But 
e air Zeyneb must own that there are excuses even 

^ n £lish otherwise than it is spoken in 
^ Ur ^ tarem if one happens to be an English- 

if o'' °k Wear * n £ ones bat in the House of Commons 
a ne . PP ens to be an elected member of that august 

a co ^ ° r k e * n £ Lloyd George and not having 
fa<* mman( ^ n ^ P resence » an eagle eye, and a wicked 
, or even for the anatomical anomalies of “ Eyes 
10the ”ght, nose to the left.** 

if*'*** P a T s us g rac *ous compliment 

m chari^ ** ^ n ^ s h men remind her of Turks, and 
1 *e must assume that the comparison 


fturai tiic ibuii 

allusion t ? ^ ^ atter * n £* Or is there some subtle 
the avera ge Turk towards 

indifte 
urk ? 
c °nc!usi 


tue Welf r .— c <tvcI «5 c 1 urn. luwcuua 

indiKerfn?/,’ count ry — 1 namely, one of complete 

Turk? M vir * n °tber words, 41 Is John Bull a 
■ e l^ave the question unanswered, and in 
n e *press our heartfelt sympa£liv with a 


desenchuntee whose latest disillusion is the discovery 
that European men and women are not altogether 
such beings as they are represented to be in the pages 
of modern novels. Alas, poor Zeyneb I 


Mr. Pett Ridge at Essex Hall 

W E anticipated an enjoyable evening when we 
heard that Mr. Pett Ridge was to lecture on 
11 Cockney Humour” at the Essex Hall, on Friday, the 
28th ult.; nor were we disappointed. Without any 
beating about the bush, Mr. Pett Ridge started straight 
away on his subject. He told of his own personal 
experiences among what he calls the lower middle 
class. He considers that this class, not being hampered 
by conventional restrictions, has retained its natural 
fount of humour. There is no doubt about the quick¬ 
ness of their repartee—whether it is always seasoned 
with humour depends greatly upon the point of view. 
At any rate, Mr. Pett Ridge has managed to winnow 
all the grains from the chaff which came his way, and, 
possessing the facile pen and the easy delivery, both 
his books and his lectures are a treat in which one 
cannot indulge too often. The lecture lasted 
about forty-five minutes, which is perhaps a long 
enough time to expect anyone to retain his voice and 
remain interesting, but there was one part which 
we wish could have been dwelt upon at greater 
length, and that was with regard to the catch-phrases 
of the time. Mr. Pett Ridge led up to this very well, 
and then went off to another branch of his discourse. 
Probably it would have made the evening too long, but 
we hope at some future time again to hear Mr. Ridge 
on his favourite theme. 

The lecture was delivered, as we announced last 
week, under the auspices of the National Book Trade 
Provident Society, the chair being taken by John Lane, 

Esq., who was not behind in adding his contribution to 
the humour of the evening'. 
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The Theatre 

“Queen Tara” at the Gaiety 
Theatre, Dublin 

M R. DARRELL FIGGIS, with a worthy civic 
loyalty, arranged for the first performance of 
his new play, “Queen Tara," t'o be given in Dublin, 
and it was produced last week by Mr. Benson’s 
Shakespearean company. The scene of “ Queen Tara ” 
is in Illyricum. Julian, the King, has married a lady 
of doubtful antecedents; the nobles resent the alliance 
and resent still more the queen’s evident attempt to 
dominate the State. On her two brothers, Serge and 
Peter, being declared princes, a party is 

formed 

actively hostile to her influence. The director of th* 
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conspiracy is Brabo, and his prime instrument is 
Stephen, the noble who controls the guard. Stephen 
loves the King, but the insolence of Serge makes him 
one of the conspirators. While the conspiracy is pro¬ 
ceeding, Julian has a glimpse of Tara’s ambitions; he 
discovers that she loves him for the power she can 
use through him. Then he resolves to live to protect her 
name, but the impetuosity of Stephen shows him that 
her name is a mockery in the streets. Life fails him 
then. The conspiracy is forced on; Tara is murdered 
by direction of the officers, and Julian, almost accident¬ 
ally, meets his death. 

This is the fable of Mr. Figgis’s new play. “King 
Julian ” would have been a fitter title for it. It is evi¬ 
dent that Mr. Figgis wished to make his “ soft, subtle 
woman, eaten of guile ” the significant character in the 
play; his intention is not fulfilled, however, and Tara, 
in the text and on the stage, remained indeterminate. 
But in Julian he has given us a real character—a senti¬ 
mentalist, hardened a little by kingship, impetuous and 
nervous, happy in his popularity, and more happy in 
the possession of his present love. He never heeds the 
conspiracy that Anthony declares is gathering around 
him; he sees the worthlessness of Serge, but he will 
not lower him from his dignity, and he will not strike 
at Brabo and Stephen. His outbursts are merely 
articulations of nervousness, and the daggers of his 
soldiers destroy a man who has temporarily lost his 
control over life. 

In Tara, Mr. Figgis tried to portray a Cleopatra 
whose appeal was to the finer and not to the baser 
elements in man—or, rather, a Cleopatra who could 
make both appeals and preferred to make the better 
one. After Mr. Herbert’s Julian, the most memorable 
impersonations were Mr. Warburton’s Stephen, Mr. 
Yarrow’s Brabo, Mr. Cairns’ Anthony, and Mr. Bra- 
ham’s Serge. The part of Serge, a bad-tempered snob, 
was easy, perhaps, to make effective, but it must be 
said that it was well and vigorously done. The scene 
in which the young upstart falls into Brabo’s trap and 
breaks up the conclave by fastening a quarrel on 
Stephen, the bowed and loyal noble, is one of the best 
in the play. Mr. Figgis might have completed the 
portrait of the politic Antffony by giving him the garb 
of a priest or a bishop. Hagen, Tara’s former lover, 
only appears once in the play. 

I have spoken of the impetuosity of Julian’s char¬ 
acter. I think it is evident in the text of the play. Mr. 
Henry Herbert, however, did not include it in his read¬ 
ing of the part. He played a grave and slow-spoken 
man, whose appearance and manners suggested Charles 
the First rather than King Rene. Instead of the 
sentimentalist he gave us the ideologist. Julian’s 
eager fancies about free choice in love and friendship 
he rendered as abstract notions; the nervous strain in 
the character had to remain with the words. But Mr. 
Herbert’s performance was a fine one; if not consistent 
with the text it was consistent with itself. He was 
always dignified, and in the tragic scenes in the play 
he was very emotional. The play was finely produced. 


L t 


The setting for each scene was simple and significant 
The throne-room, with its chequered back-cloth was 
followed by the conspirators’ chamber with its crimson 
hangings; then came Tara’s room in saffron, and the 
council-chamber in purple. The costumes were old 
Slavonic, with lively colours that blended effectively 
The last scene was dimly lighted by a hanging lamp. 

Mr. Figgis is to be congratulated on having produced 
a verse play that has as good a chance of holding the 
theatre as a well-made prose play. His verse is quick 
and modern:— ‘ ^ 
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It’s as 1 said, 

We will go talking till Heaven's trumpet blast 
Shivers the curtained air. 1 think the angels 
Will find us here, grey-haired and ague-limbed, 
Discussing the rottenness of the State and why 
A harlot should be queen, or one of her brothers 
The captain of the king’s most excellent guard. 
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There are some speeches in which Mr. Figgis allows his 
lines to be filled up with unnecessary words, but he has ^ 
succeeded emphatically in making verse a medium for 
dramatic dialogue. He is too recent a critic of Shake¬ 
speare to permit himself to forget certain scenes— the 
queen striking the messenger of evil tidings, the knock 
ing at the gate at midnight, the reconciliation over the 
dead body of the prince. Perhaps if he had projected _ 
his idea of the State he could have made the play truer 
and more full. The conspiracy is too vague, and it 
gathers no strength from any conception of the State. 
Soldiers of his guard assassinate the King. This roust ... 
seem incredible unless we are made to believe : 
their treason comes from the corruption of the State 
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“Her Side of the House” at the 

Aldwych Theatre 
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Last June we wrote in connection with Mr. Lechmcr. 
Worrall’s first play, “Ann,” that he should do better - 
next time, for he appeared to possess all sm 1 a ^ van 
tages as bravery and youth could bestow. His ne * 
play, written with Miss Atte Hall, does much *0 
us feel that being fairly young and bold is net in 
itself enough to produce a new comedy in three 
which will be a delightful work of art. However, 

Side of the House” was greeted with applause am * 
good deal of laughter on Tuesday—often in the 
places. Although far from being an a ccom P^ 
piece of work, it may serve for the short period taj 
Sir Joseph Beecham has told us it can remain at t r 
Aldwych. The story may be true, but it does m 
seem very likely. Cecile (Miss Dulce Musgravf)^ 
a young and rich girl fresh from a convent, * jo - 
married by her grandmother, Mme. de Briennef^j 
Helen Ferrers), to a nice-looking and poor ^ ^ 
peer, Lord Arlington (Mr. Godfrey Iearle). 
the elder lady has the satisfaction of making a 
match, the peer gets wealth, and the voung g 1 
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achieves the thing she most desires—freedom. It 
seems that her husband loves her, and that she has 
no views in that connection and intends to remain 
fancy-free until she knows more of life. Thus she 
refuses a honeymoon, and arranges her home in Carl¬ 
ton House Terrace so that it is, as it were, divided 
against itself. 

On one side lives Lord Arlington, who takes up a 
mysterious and money-making business in the City— 
as people may in plays—and on the other her lady¬ 
ship, with such friends as she may choose. These art 
principally Lady Heathcote (Miss Joy Chatwyn) and 
Lord Gerald Cholmley (Mr. Harold Deacon). The 
lady, who is almost impossibly unpleasing, has been 
the intimate friend of Lord Arlington long ago, and 
the gentleman proposes to become the same sort of 
thing to the young and, as we are told, beautiful wife, 
Cede. The little plot the authors set themselves to 
solve is how they shall make the hero and heroine 
understand and love each other. The means em¬ 
ployed to this end do not seem to us either very con¬ 
vincing or very amusing, but the agreeable end is at 
last brought about by a series of little tricks and scenes, 
and the two wicked people are discomfited, and Cecile 
*in$ her way to knowledge and the love of her rather 
dull husband. 

in this difficult part Mr. Tearle played with great 
seriousness and skill; he did not attract one’s sym¬ 
pathy particularly, nor did he offend; he merely 
played straightforwardly the part as it was written. 

skill and feeling. Miss Musgrave, on the other 
tand, put every bit of art she possesses into the 
character of Cecile; all her resources were laid before 
us; every vocal twist she could command was made 
JSe °f; no effort was spared. The result appeared to 
ptase the audience, but it was never the kind of art 
that conceals itself or even seems sincere. We are 
•ndined to think that here again it was more the 
ault of the written word than of the performer. The 
action ot the play is neither brisk nor neat. Miss 
eners, for example, as the uninteresting grandmother, 
a *° hold up the play for a time while she de- 

^ s ber own past and that of her daughter and a few 
other people. 

Mr. Toos£, as Monsieur Teste, a manicurist, does 
n^ same, while he gives Cecile his views on what love 
* ■ Spencer Trevor, in an excellent make- 

act’^ V °f Vernay, also draws out the 

lono the play to some extent, while he tells us his 

comedy ot ^ er characters. In short, the 

skilful^ * W ^ e $ h°wing some promise, is not a very 
make WOrk ' but it is good enough to 

us wish that it were just a little better, a little 

cameou and Hfe,ike ‘ At its close Mr ' Worra11 

*4] u ^ stage and told us how pleased he was, how 
Miss W Fllippi bad staged the play, how 

'heir & was one those dear people who hide 
be the fi Under a bushel, and how proud he was to 
left us prcH * uce< I by a lady. All of which 

1 the sensation that it would have been 


charming if the Fates had endowed Mr. Worrall with 
a little more sense of fun, and had enabled him and 
his fellow-author to make “ Her Side of the House ” 
the fine comedy which he seems to hint he really be¬ 
lieved it to be. 
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“Westward Ho!” (matinees) at the 

Palladium 

It is, perhaps, a little late in the day to give us a 
stage version of the book which Kingsley made our 
boyhood’s friend. Then, too, the admirable “Drake” 
at His Majesty's, now about to end its long run, has 
taken, to some extent, the wind from out the sails of 
such a subject. But, notwithstanding many disadvan¬ 
tages, Mr. Matheson Lang and Miss Hutin Britton 
well supported by Mr. Halliwell Hobbes, Mr. Edward’ 
O’Neill, and some dozen others, managed deeply to 
engage the interest of a large audience at the first 
representation of Miss Peggy Webling’s play. This 
was all the more creditable to the actors, as the present 
adaptation of the novel is a rather sketchy, a rather 
incomplete and haphazard affair. No doubt the famili¬ 
arity of the play-going public with the story is sufficient 
to make up for the somewhat casual telling in the pre¬ 
sent case, and the vivid melodramatic scenes and fine 
tableaux will cause "Westward Ho!” to be no D ul ar 
once more in its new form. Seriously, however* 
cannot avoid feeling that Mr. Lang and his company 
might be engaged in more valuable work. 

We know a poet once wrote that— 

To clothe the fiery thought 
In simple words succeeds, 

For still the craft of genius is 
To mask a king in weeds. 

But Miss Webling appears to have carried this pro¬ 
found idea just a little too far, and to have mhe 

“wIT H H „? plen ? 0urs of well-remembered 

Westward Ho!” ,n her efforts to make a simple and 
broadly popular melodrama from its crowded pag^ 
StiH. there always remain Mr. Lang’s grand manner 
the neat efficiency of Mr. Hobbs, the sincerity and 
efflorescence of Miss Britton, and the experience of the 
rest of a good cast to force the present well-mounted 
edition of Westward Ho!” into one more successful 
version of the far-famed novel. 

_ Egan Mew. 

The Winter Exhibition at Burlington 

House 

THE pleasing custom of commemorating deceased 
X members of the Royal Academy by exhibitions 
of their collected works has taken shape this year in a 
capital display of the work of Sir Laurence Alma- 
Tadema, who died in the spring of last year. Rather 

more than a couple of hundred of his pictures havo 
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been run to earth and gathered together on the walls 
of Burlington House, some of them from such distant 
spots as South Africa and Florence, and with the co¬ 
operation of such distinguished contributors as King 
George and the Queen of Holland. There is a special 
appropriateness in the last-named, as the great artist 
was by birth and early education a native of the 
Netherlands, and might never have left his own coun¬ 
try but for the difficulties which placed an apparently 
insuperable obstacle to his pursuing his studies in 
painting there. His was a precocious talent, and at 
no time of his life need he have been ashamed of 
the portraits of his mother and of himself, painted 
when he was an untaught lad of sixteen in a lawyer’s 
office, and exhibited in a Dutch exhibition not 
further specified. Though painted in the sombre 
tones characteristic of the Dutch School, they are 
marked by the meticulous but well-balanced thorough¬ 
ness that distinguished his work until the day of his 
death, and with even greater appreciation of per¬ 
sonality than marked most of his later efforts. But 
thoroughness was in his blood; and if we read the 
development in his pictures aright, his whole artistic 
career was a seeking after light. Upon him the 
sombre shadows of advancing years never descended. 
His latest pictures pulsate with brilliant light and 
colour as those of few men have done, reversing the 
process which generally overcasts the glow and 
glamour of youth with the darker and dingier hues 
of disappointment and old age. 

He dwelt, indeed, in a world of imagination. First 
Egypt called him, and then the gorgeous world of 
Greece and Rome, which he has revived with a vivid¬ 
ness that few painters have approached or achieved. 
When he was but twenty-two he painted the powerful 
picture of 14 The Death of the First-born,” a theme 
to which he returned with added power later on. 
Dated three years earlier is a striking and character¬ 
istically Dutch "Comer of a Courtyard in Amster¬ 
dam ”—a beautifully thorough piece of work, with 
the lights managed in a fashion suggestive of his 
later developments. The earliest definite note of his 
finished manner is found, perhaps, in 44 the Pyrrhic 
Dance,” a splendidly vigorous theme, demanding 
vigorous draughtsmanship, full of the fierce Roman 
spirit, though still far removed from the sensuous 
“ lilies and languors ” of the majority of the pictures 
by which he will best be remembered. In 1867 he 
painted 44 A Roman Picture-Gallery ” in a style that 
marks his transition from the old to the new 
in its handling of light and colour, while showing 
clearly the hold which the vanished life of Rome was 
beginning to take of him. 44 The Death of the First¬ 
born ” is repeated in 1872 : the theme and much of 
its treatment and grouping remain substantially the 
same as in the earlier picture, but light is present in 
greater fullness, in spite of the fact that the cata¬ 
strophe really took place at night. A few architec¬ 
tural interiors are less successful; and we must 
frankly confess to caring little for the majority of his 
portraits—the solid British citizen and citizeness lent 
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themselves but ill to the ethereal treatment of his later 
and latest manner; for the most part his efforts in 
this direction are conscientious pot-boilers. In his 
pursuit of light, and all the fascinating complexities 
of its play upon water and marble and the human 
figure, he lost more and more the ambition to render 
character, and the absence of this desire necessarily 
weakened him as a portrait-painter, and must remain 
the principal blemish upon his work. 

But this, however, is only to say that one man 
cannot be everything. There was no carelessness in 
fiis work at any time, and in the direction which he 
made his own his triumph was great indeed. Few 
painters, ancient or modern, have ever so rioted in 
the mastery of their own province. The delight of 
his labour is always with him. Bright sunshine fall¬ 
ing upon many-coloured marbles, Southern seas of 
vivid blue, rich Pompeian interiors, difficult problems 
of perspective and pose lightly and efficiently en¬ 
countered, the elusive touch of light on stone and 
water and purple hills, the seeming hardness of ob¬ 
jects in the cloudless sunshine of Attica and Italy- 
all these he faced and subdued to his hand with an 
appearance of ease that showed perfect mastery of 
the ars celare artem. Nobody could guess by what 
sustained toil and unremitting intellectual effort these 
wonders had been achieved. But he had his reward 
in making the fairyland his own, and in learning the 
secret of Uhland’s fine lines:— 


“Nur ein Wunder kann dich tragen 
In das schoene Wunaerland. 


*» 


One is perforce reduced to generalities in treating of 
the plethora of these later pictures. Seldom has 
there been such boldly delicate handling of difficult 
contrasts in diaphanous colour and consummate 
draughtsmanship as, for instance, in the great pa:n 
ing of 44 The Roses of Heliogabalus,” or in the 
wonderful reproductions of life in the Coliseum, one 
of which was his latest work. No man deserv 
better the honours that were showered upon him, or 
left behind him a loftier example of thoroughness an 
devotion to whatsoever he undertook. Beyond a 
doubt he will be reckoned as one of the outstan 
ing features in the art of the Victorian age. 


Imperial and Foreign Affair 5 

By Lancelot Lawton. 


EUROPE IN ARMS. 


T HE ordinary man, wholly dependent for his ® 
formation upon the news columns of the dai) 
Press, has been perplexed to no small extent by . 
recent momentous development in the domain of ]l 
ternational politics. After being told day after ch> 
over a long period that Europe was on the edge ot a 
widespread conflagration, he welcomed with relief t>e 
signs of improvement that began to manifest them- 
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seJves id the relations between England and Germany; 
and when, as a consequence of the Emperor Franz 
Josef’s initiative, Austria and Russia agreed to take 
the first steps in the demobilisation of their frontier 
armies, he felt that at last an interval of tranquillity 
was in store such as would enable him to pursue his 
customary avocation free from the anxiety occasioned 
by war alarms. But no sooner is it evident that sen¬ 
sible compromise is to solve the Near Eastern problem 
than there comes the announcement that, following the 
lead of Germany, all the great Continental Powers are 
immediately to embark upon gigantic programmes of 
army expansion. The inspired statements emanating 
from Berlin do not conceal that in official circles the 
contemplated measures are looked upon as essential to 
meet an urgent situation, and it must be confessed that 
upon the surface they bear the aspect of preparation in 
a panic If journals usually in touch with the Govern¬ 
ment are to be believed, the programme will involve 
non-recurring expenditure to the extent of no less than 
fifty millions sterling, and a permanent annual addition 

to the ordinary estimates of from ten to fifteen millions 
sterling. 

Fifty thousand young men who for various reasons 
*2\e hitherto escaped military service, are in future to 
wdergo training; new barracks are to be built; and 
artillery is to be re-armed and new fortifications 
•TOtwcted, especially along the eastern frontier. As 
~ as non-recurring amount is concerned, the ex- 
poditure will be met by the extraordinary measure of 

* single contribution levied on property. To the chal- 

* nge arising out of these remarkable proposals France 
* u Dot * on S ,n giving her answer. Without a moment’s 
®® ecessar y delay the Government announced its inten- 

n to devote a capital sum of twenty millions sterling 
0 ‘ purposes of Army expansion, and it is clearly 
■mderstood that such provision is only to be regarded 
J s a first contribution towards meeting the situation. 

Then, as a means of increasing the effective peace 
''Kngth of the Army, and, what is still more important, 
raising the standard of its efficiency, the three years' 
Penod of training for conscripts is once more to be 
'estored in place of the two years’ period. 

Russia, the ally of France, has also accepted the Ger- 
challenge in a bold spirit. She is to take steps 
with to raise three new army corps, strengthen her 
ac *d to her reserves. Her artillery is to 
- » increased that eventually it will possess no fewer 
th » >5,000 pieces. 

Afe 31 ^ t ^ u ‘ €e S Teat military Powers of Europe, 

1 already enormous armies are the result of steady 
over a long period of years, suddenly make up 
®*<ls to embark, as it were, at a leap, upon 

* hen rt J >ro £ rainmes °i expansion, and at a time, too, 
the snr i a ce of diplomacy appears to be calm, then 

etih h nai ^ man raa y be forgiven his perplexity. To 
8 ® eo him it becomes necessary to examine carefully 

h B 'T e5Which ^ ave “ssP'serf Germany’s action, for 
initiative of Germany that has led to this recent 



and sinister competition in land armaments. The official 
explanation, published in Berlin, that the altered situa¬ 
tion in South Eastern Europe has necessitated the new 
measures, is reoeived in many quarters with scepticism. 

The belief prevails in France that German policy has 
taken a frankly aggressive turn, and that her prepara¬ 
tions are evidence of determination to crush the Re- 
public This belief, however, does not necessarily con¬ 
flict with the official explanation of motive advanced in 
Berlia The re-shaping of the map of the Balkans, as 
in the case of the transfer of Morocco to France only 
served to convince Germany once more of the powerful 
influence exerted by the Triple Entente. Her repeated 
attempts to break up that compact by diplomatic 
scheming have completely failed. Time has proved 
that the memorable Potsdam interview between the 
Tsar and the Kaiser, the result of which at the moment 
was generally supposed to have been favourable to Ger¬ 
many, did not in the least impair the relations existing 
between Russia and her ally. Stress has been laid 
upon the slight improvement in the feeling between 
England and Germany as exhibited during the Near 
Eastern crisis; but we should not forget that, however 
welcome to all lovers of peace the growth of this friend¬ 
ship may be, it cannot and will not be cultivated at the 
expense of the solidarity of the Triple Entente. For 
it is only by remaining loyal to France and Russia that 

S', “ 10nS °! 0Ur high P° lic y> w bich determines 
that the balance of power in Europe be maintained, are 

rendered secure. So far the efforts of Germany to 

destroy this unity have completely failed. Morocco 

k>st to her, it may well be that the outcome of the 

BaUcan campaign, which dealt her interests and those 

of her ally, Austria, a severe blow, has led the Wilhelm 

strasse to the conclusion that the sword alone can sever 

Entente ^ ^ ^ P ° WCTs com P° sm g the Triple 

That the altered situation in South-Eastern Europe 
has exercised a considerable influence on the policy of 
Germany is undeniable. Publicists who see in her 
action merely aggression aimed at France neglect to 
pay sufficient heed to the drastic changes which recent 
events have wrought upon the map of Europe 


Germany 
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Turkey as a military power, friendly to Germany 
has disappeared. In her place are the young and 
vigorous Balkan States, who naturally lean towards 
Russia, and may therefore be relied upon in the future 
to support the Triple Entente. That circumstance is 
bound to have a very important bearing upon Ger¬ 
many s military plans. For it means that, in the 
event of a widespread .European conflict, the Balkan 
States would attack Austria, that in all probability 
there would be a rising of the many millions of Slav 
subjects within the Dual Monarchy, and that Russia 
whose active-service army totals nearly four million 
men, could render France invaluable service by throw¬ 
ing enormous forces across the eastern frontier of 
Germany. The effect of the Near Eastern campaign 
has therefore been to render Austria of little account 
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as the ally of Germany. Apart altogether from this 
circumstance, surely sufficient in itself to cause the 
Kaiser and his advisers not a little anxiety, there re¬ 
mained other considerations of an extremely signifi¬ 
cant character, all of which doubtless stimulated them 
to energy. 

The new spirit in France—the fever of patriotism 
which has seized upon her people—must have been 
appraised at its proper value in the deliberations at 
Berlin. Then the new spirit of Russia, as embodied 
in her gigantic military preparations and her marvel¬ 
lous prosperity, cannot have been overlooked. Thus, 
wherever Germany has turned—to her eastern and 
western frontiers, or yet again across the seas—she 
has found herself faced with opposing force of enor¬ 
mous strength. No sooner has she built the second 
greatest navy in the world, and compelled respect on 
the ocean, than she finds that the Continental military 
situation has completely changed, and in a sense that 
renders her position precarious. Consequently on 
land, as on sea, she cannot secure a position of 
strategic freedom, such as would ensure that her 
diplomacy shall enjoy what she regards as an ade¬ 
quate measure of support. Viewed from this stand¬ 
point, the reasons for German military expansion 
become perfectly intelligible. Her latest programme 
is merely another development in that fixed policy 
which her statesmen have frankly expounded—the 
policy which aims at successfully encountering the 
diplomacy of the Triple Entente. 

In short, Germany claims that her desire for a place 
in the sun is not at all provocative. That, however, 
is an issue which she, as an interested party, cannot 
decide alone. So long as her ambitions are confined 
within the bounds of what other nations hold to be 
reason, then her military expansion will not bear the 
character of aggression. But she cannot complain if 
her policy and its avowed aim meet with scepticism 
and counter-preparation. The real danger of the 
situation is to be found in the attitude of the German 
people towards the new and great demands that are 
to be made upon their financial resources. All the 
signs go to show* that at last the burden of armaments 
has strained their patience to the breaking point. The 
writer does not agree with the general impression 
created bv this eleventh-hour revolt of public opinion 
in Germany : that it will act as a check upon the 
Imperial policy of the nation, and will in the end 
prove to have served the cause of peace. The deter¬ 
mination and patriotism of the German masses are 
not so easily turned aside. So soon as the 14 new 
situation ” is thoroughly explained to them, they will 
not lack response. Any irritation they may feel, how¬ 
ever, will be directed against those enemies of the 
Fatherland whose world activities have rendered 
further military expansion necessary. Rather than 
that the tremendous strain should be prolonged, thev 
may, indeed, succeed in persuading their rulers that 
a life-and-death struggle in war is preferable to a 
peace in economic bondage. 

Goo gle 


MOTORING 


F OR the great majority of motorists there is at 
the present time one topic of paramount 
interest and importance, namely, that of motor 
fuel and the price they will have to pay for 
it in the near future. The 44 ring,” headed 
by the Shell Company, has shown its contempt 
for competitive 44 motor owmers’ combines,” petrol sub¬ 
stitutes, etc., by a second substantial advance in price 
since the wide-spread agitation against its methods com¬ 
menced, and the unfortunate car-owner, faced with the 
practical certainty of still further exploitation at an 
early date, can do nothing but rely upon the big motor¬ 
ing organisations to find some wav to help him. 
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It is satisfactory to note that at last a tangible step 
has been taken in the above direction. As is generally 
known, the Petrol Committee of the R.A.C. arrived 
finally at the conclusion that the only hope of the 
motorist lay in the discovery of a suitable substitute 
for petrol, the search for which they relegated to a joint 
committee representing all three motoring bodies—the 
R.A.C., the A.A. and M.U., and the “ Society.” The 
first meeting of this committee was held last week, 
w'hen, w'ith the permission of the Executive Committee 
of the Automobile Association and Motor Union, Mr. 
Stenson Cooke was appointed secretary. It will be 
the general opinion of the motoring community that 
no better selection could have been made. Mr. Cooke 
is a veritable glutton for work, and he possesses, more¬ 
over, in a high degree, the rare combination of capacity 
for attention to detail with the breadth of view and 
imagination necessary for the initiation of bold depar¬ 
tures from established routine. His preliminary work 
will consist mainly in the collation of facts bearing upon 
the locating of the various places where petrol substi¬ 
tutes are at present produced, and finding out in what 
way such production can be encouraged and increased 


I here will be no fixed dates for the meetings of the 
Committee, which will only be convened when there 
is something w r orth considering. Any motorist who ha* 1 



had personal experience of motor fuels other than 
petrol, or who has any practical scheme or suggestion 
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to put forward in relation to the fuel problem, is invited 
to communicate with Mr. Stenson Cooke, Fanum 
House, Whitcomb Street, London, W., from whom 
he can count upon receiving every courtesy and atten¬ 
tion. 

For the benefit of the many motorists who are 
anxious to try benzol, but do not know where to get 
it, The Motor has compiled the following useful list 
of the places in London where the spirit can be ob¬ 
tained:—The Gas Light and Coke Company, at the 
Westminster, Beckton, Woolwich, and Goswell Road 
depots; the Gas Lighting Improvement Company, 
Salisbury House, London Wall, E.C.; the Otto Gas 
Company, Queen Street Place, E.C.; A. W. Gamage, 
Ltd, Holbom (who sell it in two-gallon cans at is. 2d. 
per gallon); T. Crow and Sons, West Ham; and the 
South Metropolitan Gas Company, East Greenwich. 
The price, at present, is is. 2d. per gallon or less 
(against that of is. 9d. for petrol), and no duty is being 
charged. This last is rather curious, because the regu¬ 
lations concerning the petrol tax undoubtedly apply 
equally to benzol. Probably the authorities consider that 
the consumption of the home-made spirit is not yet suffi¬ 
ciently important to warrant the putting into motion of 
the necessary tax-collecting machinery. But the in¬ 
creasing demand will soon alter this state of affairs, and 
the prudent motorist will be well advised to contract 

to large quantities of benzol at the present price, if he 

can 

Writing of the 18-22-h.p. six-cylinder Belsize, a cor¬ 
respondent to The Autocar states that he has used 
ooe for over two years, and finds it an excellent car for 
all round work. He has repeatedly run from Manches¬ 
ter to Matlock and Buxton, sometimes in bad weather, 
*ith hood up and five passengers, entirely on top gear 
from start to finish. Petrol consumption averages 15 
^•p.g. on all sorts of roads, and in all weathers, and he 
runs fully 1000 miles on a gallon of oil. This will in¬ 
terest those who have imagined that the advantages of 
the six-cylinder can only be obtained by a big initial 
Mlay and heavy expense in upkeep. 

There is every indication that the year 1913 will be 
notable for an immense increase in the popularity of 
the cycle-car, both amongst those whose limited means 
render economy in first cost and in running expenses 
essential, and those more fortunate ones who can afford 
0 keep the useful little runabouts as adjuncts to their 
Images. The prospective purchaser will find a lot of 
realj y Suable information with regard to the different 
|>T*s of cycle-cars now on the market in the issue of 
^ Cycle-car for March 12th. Many of the 100 or 
50 of makes at present in the field are necessarily of an 
^pttunental nature, whilst others have already estab- 
1 ^ a reputation for efficiency and reliability. The 
^oial article on “ Selecting a Cycle-car,” which is to 
appear in the issue of The Cycle-car referred to, should 
1 before be carefully studied by the buyer. 

R. B. H. 
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In the Temple of Mammon 


The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial 
queries by return of post if correspondents enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope. Such queries must be sent 
to the City Offices, 15, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


E ACH day the newspapers declare that peace will 
only be a few hours in coming. All the foreign ex¬ 
perts who pretend to an inside knowledge of what is 
called foreign policy are quite sure that the war between 
Turkey and the Allies cannot last another week. The 
Bourses are full of joy. But no business results. The 
public flatly refuses to purchase anything. Now I am 
rather inclined to back the public. I do not believe much 
in the semi-official declarations that the war is practically 
ended. When I see Russia and Austria disband their 
forces I will change my mind. The Reichspost organ of 
the Heir Apparent, said that complete demobilisation had 
been agreed upon. We are now told that the two Em¬ 
pires intend to keep large forces in arms and will only 
demobilise a portion of their armies. To the “man in 
the street’* this does not look like peace, but the 
manoeuvrings for position of tw r o great armies bent upon 
tricking each other. 

1 may be quite wrong, but I strongly advise my readers 
to refrain from purchasing anything until the treaty of 
peace has actually been signed—the conditions are too 
dangerous to run any risks. 

There have been no new' issues of any moment. The 
City of Montreal offered 4^ per cent.—a high rate for so 
important a city and one in such good credit. The Acety¬ 
lene Gas Co. need not trouble us. It is too trivial and 
too speculative. 

Money is talked much cheaper. But I can see little 
except talk in the future. The Government is locking up 
large sums and show's no signs that it will soon release 
them. India takes gold and the Argentine may also w’ant 
more money. Huge Foreign Loans are being prepared. 
Hundreds of millions are discussed. All these will, of 
course, not seriously affect the money market in the 
long run, because the actual securities created will be 
gilt-edged, and can be used as collateral for further loans. 
But each big loan causes a temporary tightness and a 
multiplicity of big loans seriously incommodes the Euro¬ 
pean market. Trade shows signs of slackness, and here 
we may get a genuine release of funds—but at the ex¬ 
pense of the profits of the nation. 

Foreigners. —When France says she wants twenty-five 
millions it is hers. She is the richest country in thi 
world. Her reservoir of gold is huge. But when Germani 
follows suit the moneylenders put up their rates. Austria 
has to pay even higher rates than her neighbour, and no 
one knows what Bulgaria, Scrvia, Turkey and Rou- 
mania will have to pay. Certainly not less than six per 
cent. Russia needs big sums for her railways, and as 
long as the Paris bankers can make sure that the money 
will actually be spent upon railways and not upon guns 
they will lend all she needs. The Chinese Loan, accord¬ 
ing to Reuter, has been agreed. But I am told that 
nothing has yet been settled. I am further informed 
that the Six Power group has split up. England will 
lend the bulk of the money. France, the next largest 
share. Germany and the United States each take a small 
block, but neither Russia nor Japan will participate. 
They would have to borrow' the money in any case. Sir 
Edward Grey may come out top in the end. We do 
the bulk of the Chinese trade, and we should entirely 
control the Loan issues. But the Foreign Office is tied 
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to the Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank, and this has 
caused great jealousy in the City. Crisp will lend no 
more. The Chinese now say that they are sorry they 
ever went to him. But there are other groups who have 
great resources and they may take the place of the Crisp 
group. In any case, London should be free to lend 
China as much money as she needs, and on her own 
terms. Sir Edward Grey should consult outside people 
who know the East. He works in a vicious circle. 

Home Rails. —The market has been very depressed over 
the trouble with the Midland. The Stock Exchange frankly 
considers the railway company quite in the wrong. Stock 
dealers are always on the side of the master, but on this 
occasion they agree with the men. Another railway 
strike would end in Nationalisation. That is a certainty. 

It may be that the Labour Party, which would get fat 
jobs out of such a great scheme, will therefore push on 
another strike, knowing quite well what the ultimate end 
will be. The public on the look-out for cheap stocks will 
possibly pick up the best. Nationalisation would be a 
bad thing for the nation because it would burden it with 
a huge debt. But from the point of view of the investor 
in railways, the idea is enticing because the rate of pur¬ 
chase has been fixed and it is satisfactory. 

Yankee Rails are almost as flat as Home Rails. The 
Union Pacific settlement appears as far off as ever. The 
only thing to do is to hang on. Traffics for the last six 
months of 1912 were good all round, but expenses seem 
also to have increased, and taxation is now a very serious 
charge. There appears nothing to go for in this market 
at the moment. Bankers do not think we shall get any 
move till peace has been declared. People who like cheap 
stocks are buying Eries and Rocks. I hope they will not 
burn their fingers. The Copper position looks a shade 
harder, but here also the money market has influenced 
the “bull” position which can no longer be carried. 

Rubber shares do not improve. The big buyers of 
rubber in the United States have not been able to finance 
their purchases, and some of the firms have been in 
trouble. A committee has been formed to deal with the 
financial position. It is not serious, but it means a lower 
price for raw rubber, therefore lower prices for the 
shares. The last auction took all except 500 tons. But 
will the next be equally lucky? I can see no serious 
slump. There is no “bull” position open. But I do see a 
steady dwindling market—and decreased dividends. In 
the end only the companies that have been capitalised at a 
low figure will come out safely. The Batu Caves final 
dividend was good. This is one of the best estates in the 
Malay; the board never miss the chance of buying the 
shares. Bagan Serai report is also good. Here, again 
we have a well managed company whose shares would 
be cheap at par. 

Oil goes on mounting in price, but the share market 
hangs fire. The Fortuna well on the Premier Oil and 
Pipe struck oil at a mile deep, thus giving renewed life 
to the Tustanowice field. This is a “bull point/’ and the 
shares have been bought by Holland and Belgium. 
There are many "bulls” about, but 1 will say that the 
latest news in regard to the property is good. The weak 
spot is the huge capital. There is no news regarding 
Egypt; we must wait the result of the well now going 
down to deep- levels. If that strikes oil then we may see 
a rise. In Russia nothing is talked of but oil. The 
boom there must collapse sooner or later, but the Russian 
companies are doing well. Mantascheff paid 20 per cent.. 
British Maikops are being bought. 

Mines. —The Robinson reports are out, but they are 
not very good, not so good as the cabled summaries led 

to expect. The speech of "Dr. Jim” was much liked 
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by the House, buf it had little or no effect upon the 
shares; no one wants Chartered to-day. The last news 
of Spanish goldfields is good, but the market in the 
shares is dull. The Nigerian group seems to have done 
its best, and they say that having unloaded all his Ropps 
Edmund Davis will take Hausa in hand. It is a good 
little show—hitherto in clean hands. 

Miscellaneous. —The great shops are putting oui 
their reports one after the other—each one better than the 
last. Liberty and Co. have had a splendid year. The 
balance-sheet is Ss good as the management. 1 cannot 
give it higher praise. The preference shares are a first- 
class investment. John Wright and Eagle Range is 
another admirable business, and again 20 per oent. is 
paid. Powell Duffryn and North’s Navigation—two good 
South Wales collieries—show admirable results, but I 
think the end of the coal boom is in sight. Marconis 
hang fire. They now say that some of the firms in the 
Stock Exchange have lent quite as much money as they 
like on the shares, and that they have sold, but not yet 
delivered, thus making a fictitious “bear” position. 1 
cannot see how Marconis can be much more than 20s. to 
30s. a share. Raymond Radclyffe. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

BACON IS SHAKESPEARE. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—The following chronological list of the earliest 
notices of Shakespeare’s plays and poems, together with 
some events in Bacon’s life, are of interest in connection 
with this controversy. In the year 1585 Bacon wrote 
“The Greatest Birth of Time.” In 1586 Shakespeare 
left Stratford for London. Bacon becomes a Bencher of 
Gray’s Inn. Represents Taunton. In 1589 represents 
Liverpool. In 1592 Robert Greene in “A Groatsworth of 
Wit,” alludes to Shakespeare as a rising dramatist “with 
his tyger’s heart wrapt in a player’s hide.” This is a 
variation of a line in Richard, Duke of York, and in 
3 “Henry VI.” Talbot in Shakespeare’s “Henry VI/ 
part I. is mentioned by Thomas Nash in “Pierce Pcnni* 
lesse.” In 1593 Bacon wrote “A Conference of Pleasure, 
containing “The Praise of Fortitude,” “The Praise of 
Love/* “The Praise of Knowledge,” “The Praise of the 
Queen.” Represents Middlesex in Elizabeth’s eighth Par¬ 
liament, Richard Field, a fellow townsman of Shake¬ 
speare's, a London printer, passed through the press 
“Venus and Adonis” and “Tarquin and Lucrece.^ 
The Stationers’ Register records “Titus Andronicus f 
also “The Contention” on whioh “King Henn 
VI,” part II. is based. Bacon was accused of 
seeking popularity,and was for a time excluded the Court. 
He was harassed with debt, and at times so disheartene 
that he contemplated retirement from public life. 1° l 594 
Shakespeare’s “ Comedy of Errors ” was performed at 
Gray’s Inn. Shakespeare acted before the Queen at 
Greenwich. Bacon wrote “ The Promus of Formulanes 
and Elegancies/’ became a candidate for the Attorney 
Generalship. Coke secured the appointment. Essex en 
deavoured to procure for Bacon the Solicitorshtpi u 
failed. In 1595 the Stationers’ Register records R' c r 

Duke of York on which “Henry VI,” part III. is base 

1596 Bacon published ” Maxims of the Law.” The v***" 
office of Master of the Rolls he failed to obtain. 
Stationers’ Register reoords "Romeo and Juliet. I® 5/ 
Bacon published his “Essays with the Colours 0 
and Evil” and the “ Meditationes Sacrse.” H* s P r 
fortunes were in a bad condition, no public office a 
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remly could be found for him. A scheme for retrieving 
his position by a marriage with the wealthy widow, Lady 
Hatton, failed. Shakespeare purchases New Place and 
other property at Stratford-on-Avon. “Richard II” and 
"Richard III” published in quarto. The Stationers’ Re¬ 
gister records “Henry IV” part I. In 1859 Bacon was 
arrested for debt while engaged in business of the Learned 
Counsel. "Love’s Labour’s Lost,” “A Midsummer 
Night's Dream,” “Two Gentlemen of Verona,” and 
"King John,” by William Shakespeare, first mentioned by 
Francis Meres. “The Taming of the Shrew,” “Timon 
of Athens,” "Pericles,” and "All’s Well that Ends Well,” 
although first printed in the 1623 Folio, belong to this 
early period. The Stationers’ Register records "The 
Merchant of Venice.” At this time there was an 
estrangement between Essex and Bacon. In 1599 on the 
imprisonment of Essex, the Queen was reported to be in¬ 
fluenced by Bacon, and such indignation was raised 
against the latter that his friends feared his life would be • 
in danger. Troilus and Cressida,” as Shakespeare's 
play is named in “Histriomastix. ” In 1600 The Stationers’ 
Register records “Henry IV,” Part II, "Henry V,” 
Much Ado About Nothing” and “As You Like It.” In 
>601 Bacon drew up a " Declaration of the Practices and 
treasons Attempted and Committed by Robert, Earl of 
twit." About this time "Julius Caesar” was written, 
the Stationers’ Register records "The Merry Wives of 
Windsor." "Twelfth Night” was acted at the Middle 
tuple Hall. The “Venus and Adonis” and "Lucrece” 
both dedicated to the Earl of Southampton, the 
Won of Shakespeare and the drama. In 1599 Rowland 
wrote ‘o Sir Robert Sydney : “ My Lord South- 

®?!on and Lord Rutland care not for the Court. 

. pass away the time in London merely in going to 
^ M In i6o 3 th e Earl of Southampton *n- 
! J! ♦ ® uecn A° ne with a performance of 4 ‘Love’s 
urs Lost,’ by Burbage and his company, to which 
naxespeare belonged, at Southampton House. 

• part from the Essays above mentioned, Bacon’s most 
literary work, he never “put his ambition 
y upon his pen” until after 1603, when he impro/ed 

ter under King J wnes -~ I am » Sir ’ y° urs 

f U ,„ Tom Jones. 

London, E.C. ! 


To the Editor of The Academy. 

to irn k** letter Sir E. Durning-Lawrence seems 

to at ^ >0 P e * s ^ amous epithet of “meanest,” applied 
|j c mcans “most self-sacrificing” “because 

pomt 5 j ,n ^ t0 ^ escen d to the ‘meanest* position for the 

^ and profit of mankind”! 

^ll-ltnT^r ^ aVC t ^ lou ^ t ^ at misinterpretation of the 
Dum;n°^ n *' nes was i m P°ssible, but apparently Sir E. 
U ^Lawrence has accomplished the feat. 

^acauU^ 1 justification of the epithet and of 
| supr*/ \ am P^^ C3tl °n is quite another matter, and 
or \i, SC , , * ew people nowadays take Pope’s epigram 

st!r? y rhctoric at ihdr face vaiue * 

special! a P° n cannot entirely be acquitted of meanness, 
Essex V p n aiS * rea t men t of his friend and benefactor 
& e anCh v, Cn ^ s y m P ath etic a biographer as the late 
of the * rcf f rr ‘ n ^ t0 the “Declaration of the Treason 
dou n tobl l ^ ssex * M writes: 41 In cold blood he sat 
letjg e ohh C ' Cn ^ ssex » us ^ n & his intimate personal know- 
friend C ^ 3St . to stren Rthen his statements against a 
T ,n his grave and for whom none could 

hisi ^ h5mself ‘” 

old ^ood ^ no ^ ou ht» that we must interpret the 
U P res cnted bv Sir E. Durning-Lawrence on 
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v I Ln*L° f " BaC ° n is Shak «P«are.” This represents a 
j | ,, ,ng w ''iting at a table and another man—surely 

? not very much overdressed, "but only with a pretty teste 

1 'k 1 "^ 1 *^ S f ftonding behind him and poking him in 

the back with the bowl of a large pipe of the “church- 
» warden type. Sir E. Durning-Lawrence takes the 
gures for Shakespeare and Bacon, but the pallor of the 
countenance of the standing figure shows conclusively that 
it is the ghost of Essex administering the dig of retribu- 

I L^r*"— aC ° n aS thC ,aUer ' S penning thc w ords of “King 

“ Ingratitude, thou marble-hearted fiend.” 

Mr. Smed'ey now tells us that in “The Advancement of 
Learning and the ‘ Novum Organum ” Bacon “ defi¬ 
nitely states that he is going to write works which he de- 
scribes at length and which in every particular and detail 
(ttalics mine) correspond with these dramas (i.e., “Hamlet” 
and King Lear”,, and the others mentioned by your cor- 

h an cxtraor dinary .uteJen^nTl 

should like to see the exact references in both cases. Will 
Mr. Stnedley kindly supply them, as I have hunted in vain 
myself through the “Novum Organum”? In any c^ 
there seems to be a mystery. The “ Novum Organum” 
was only published in 1620, and yet Bacon, according to 
Mr Smedley, says that he is at that date going < 0 write 
works which correspond, etc. If so, these works cannot 
be the Plays, as the latter were written already. 

Possibly Mr. Smedley is referring to a statement in an 
earlier letter of his—that the Plavs were reallv th- • n «* n 
Fourth Part of the “InsteuS M^a " % 

As this fable seems to have attained considerable cur¬ 
rency among Baconians, it may be as well to explode It 
once for all One would have thought that the inherent 
absurd.ty of the idea was sufficient refutation in S 
but the credulity of Baconians seems inexhaustible ’ 

I only propose to call one witness-Francis Bacon 

On p. S3 i of Vol. vii. of the “Life and Letters" there 
is a letter, written in Latin by Bacon to Father Ful- 
gentio, of Venice, and dated 1625 by Soeddincr tk 
letter gives_ Fulgentio an account of the vlriter’s^phiW 
phical work, and a sketch of the six divisions of th^ 
InstauratK). Before describing these latter in deteil 

he says. Optimum autem putavi ea omnia, in Latinam 
lmguam traducta, in tomos dividere ” “ t t, av . , 

l, best ,0 divide them .11 into volume,, after L,, S, ' 
translated into Latin.” y e been 

Mark the words “Ea omnia"—"All of them.” There 
|S no exception in favour of Part iv. So, then, according!" 
Mr. Smedley, this Fourth Part of Bacon’s life-work,^he 
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“Instauratio Magna,” was designed by its author to con¬ 
sist of the Shakespeare Plays translated into Latin ! ! 

Comment is superfluous. Let us hope that this parti¬ 
cular bubble has been pricked for good and all, though I 
must admit that the idea of Sir Toby Belch and Flueilen 
disporting themselves in one of the learned languages is 
not without its attractions.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Humphry Clinker. 


To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—I should not have ventured to write to you 
again on this theme but for the fact that Mr. Smedley, 
in your issue of January 25, accuses me of gross inac¬ 
curacy, or worse, I must apologise for a belated reply, 
but, living as I do in India, I cannot help myself. I beg 
to call Mr. Smedley’s attention to the following points: 

(1) Mr. Smedley accuses me of starting with an inaccu¬ 
racy. He says I have referred to chapter XIV of the 
“Advancement of Learning” when I meant chapter XIII. 
This is nonsense. I referred to chapter IV, Book II (see 
my original letter), and I still do. 

(2) Bacon in his Chapter on Poetry, divides poetry 
into three classes: Epic, Dramatic, Allegorical. In the 
“ Dt Augmenlis ” he adds that he excludes all odes, epi¬ 
grams, elegies, and so forth. In a word, he ignores Lyric 
poetry. This proves, once and for all, that he did not 
write Shakespeare’s sonnets, or the lovely lyrics of the 
dramas. 44 Bacon,” said one of his contemporaries, 

“ wrote philosophy like a Lord Chancellor.” Had he 
lived in the nineteenth century he would have included 
in his category of poetry the works of Martin Tupper, 
and excluded those of Shelley ! 

(3) Mr. Smedley quotes some excellent but common¬ 
place generalities on the drama from Bacon’s works, but 
they prove nothing. Any critic might have written them. 
And they apply equally well to the plays of Bernard 
Shaw ! 

(4) Here is an acknowledged gem from Bacon’s pen : 

There thou hast set that gTeat Leviathan 
Which makes the sea to seethe like boiling pan. 

No one in his senses could say that the author of 
Shakespeare’s plays could pen such doggerel. 

(5) Mr. Smedley says Bacon’s and Shakespeare’s views 
on love are identical. Hear the old cynic and contrast 
with Romeo’s dying speech :— 

“ He was reputed one of the wise that made answer 
to the question, When should a man marry? A young 
man not yet, an elder man not at all/* (Of marriage.) 

lt You may observe, that amongst all the great and 
worthy persons whereof memory remaineth, there is not 
one that hath been transported to the mad degree of 
love, which shows that great spirits and great business 
do keep out this weak passion.” (Of Love.) 

(6) If Shakespeare was a ‘‘drunken, illiterate clown,” 
why did Ben Jonson worship him “on this side idola¬ 
try”? How did he get into the Mermaid Club coterie? 
How did Fuller, before 1662 and within people’s memo¬ 
ries, dare to record the story of eye-witnesses, of the 
“wit-combats” between Shakespeare and Ben? 

(7) Sir Edwin Durning-Lawrence’s book, “ Bacon is 
Shakespeare,” is full of the grossest errors. He trans¬ 
lates “ Quarta tabula” as 44 A square table!” (p. no.) 
He speaks of “lambic Hexameters” (p. 97) and so forth. 
The book is fhe work of a writer who can’t even use his 
facts, and is utterly uneducated. 

(8) The whole question is one for the trained expert. 
It is just as impertinent for an amateur to express any 
-ninion on the subject, as it would be for me to express 

opinion on ship-building or higher mathematics. I 
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challenged Mr. Smedley to produoe a single Baconian 
with a degree or diploma signifying that he has studied 
English literature at any recognised University under any 
well-known professor.—I am, etc., 

H. G. Rawlinsion, 

The Deccan College, Professor of English. 

Poona, Feb. 10, 1913. 

[Correspondents will oblige by keeping their letters as 
short as possible.—E d.] 


PHENOMENAL. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—The other week I noticed that a correspondent in 
these columns adversely criticised the use of the word 
44 sensed” as a verb, by Mr. Haldane Macfall. In an 
editorial note you concurred in this criticism. 

Now, this week, in “The Temple of Mammon” article, 
your contributor uses that hybrid word “phenomenal.” 
Admitting that, in a commercial article, this word might 
be excused, the same excuse cannot apply to the literary 
portions of The Academy where I have noticed its use 
several times recently. This surely, on the ground of 
purity of the English language, can no better be defended 
than can “sensed.” “Phenomenal” is neither good Eng¬ 
lish nor sound Greek. 

The use of the word, I take it, has sprung entirely from 
ignorance. Scientists and philosophers use the word 
“phenomenon” and its derivatives extensively—but always 
correctly. As, to the lay mind, most of the things of 
science (its discoveries and such' like) appear something 
wonderful, something very extraordinary, 1 imagine 
ignorant people began to call out of the way occurrences 
or appearances 44 phenomenal.” Whilst admitting that all 
languages have been enriched by strange words coming 
into popular use, I contend that in this case no educated 
person ought to admit its use into his vocabulary. 

“Phenomenon” (etc.) has its own very proper and coo- 
venient use; and the using of such a vile, stupid, wd 
utterly unnecessary word as “phenomenal” can onlykad 
to confusion. 

I am, of course, open to correction, and shall be ghd 
to hear of any support which can be brought forward fo r 
its continued use.—Yours faithfully, C. R. Morton. 

Cadeby, Lines. 


MR. HILL-WOOD’S CONSTITUENCY. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,— A Radical contemporary has made a great mis¬ 
take in stating that Mr. S. Hill-Wood “ has represented 
the High Peak Division of Derbyshire for nineteen years, 
for it was only at the last General Election (Dccembtfi 
1910) that Mr. Hill-Wood first entered Parliament for this 
constituency, after defeating the previous Liberal Mem¬ 
ber, Mr. Oswald Partington, by a majority of t&j." 
Yours very obediently, Algernon Ashton- 
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The Trustees have, with a number of gentlemen resident in 
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The Secretary is Mr. Thomas ▼right, the Cowper and 
Newton Museum, Olaey, Bucks, to whom Contributions 
should be addressed. 
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Notes of the Week 


I --— 

one point, however, on which he should be required to be 
definite, and that point is—the Treaty obligations of the 
British Empire on the Continent of Europe, and what 
provision is being made for the honourable fulfilment of 
those obligations. We do not wish to labour the matter ; 
we invite a member of the House of Lords, which alone 
has any conception of sane foreign policy, to move for a 
return of the Treaty obligations of Great Britain within 
the European area. 


A writer in the current number of The Author dis¬ 
cusses “ brightly” the question of the popular short story, 
referring principally to the fare provided by the penny 
weeklies. Six paragraphs of her article begin with “ I,” 
without including the opening one, which is also adorned 
by the capital initial letter of the egoist, and she waxes 
plaintive over the woes of the writers of these “brief 
stories, or sketches,” who “ are often just beginning their 
career.” Dear fellows—“they dream of great things! 
they hope for great things! But dreaming and hoping 
will not bring them glory, or fame, or pay for the neces¬ 
saries of life.” Is she aware thaf most of these “ young 
ambitious men” are perfectly content to reel out their 
thousands of words and are making good incomes; that 
hundreds of these stories are supplied by syndicates to 
several papers at a time; and that many of the authors 
of the “ Edwin and Angelina” type of thriller possess 
private means, and write for fun and pocket money? 
With the general trend of her argument we agree. In 
our present state of wholesale education it seems that the 
printed page must be the solace of every leisure moment, 
and there is no great harm, as the author of the article 
pleads, in the average story—almost machine-made—of 
the lighter weekly papers. But let us not discuss them in 
connection with Art—with a capital A—or argument, 
having no firm basis, will collapse 


M R- ASQUITH, if he were a strong man, would 
never find anything in THE ACADEMY to which 
t be could legitimately take exoeptioa His 
•‘-^s are all right, and he can interpret them in ex- 
and lucid English. Considering that but yester- 
c *y he was a lawyer, by no means at the head of his 
profession, his success in Parliament has been extra- 
■rdmary. T 0 become Prime Minister for no apparent 
'^n, except that he was supposed to be the depository 
Rosebery legend, is in itself an achievement, and 
be at once conceded that except for lack of 
) ac bone, and the hereditary instinct of the right method 
| ‘ ^b and extinguish an insubordinate colleague culled 
to the sans-culotte , Mr. Asquith has performed his 
£■* *ban ordinarily well. It is true that of the 
m *nibers of the administration as originally 
0n On€ '-Lord Loreburn—has been jettisoned, and 
^ ^ urns —is studiously suppressed ; but the 

1 hhvh ^ eSe P roceec lings h as passed Mr. Asquith 
km. A 1S 50 that it is difficult to fix 

f* r baps in perilous times it is as well to be 
0i a Prime Minister who is elusive. There is 


We are rather sorry to see an article recommending 
“ quick-change holidays ” in the columns of a hustling 
contemporary. It informs us thatvwe can see “ all Spain 
in three weeks”; that Egypt and the Pyramids and 
“ everything round Cairo” can be compassed in the same 
period, and that, given energy and sufficient cash, “ there 
is not a city and scarcely a district in Europe for which 
three weeks* absence from London would not suffice.” 
We have known irrepressible people who “do” twelve 
towns in six days in Belgium—including picture galleries 
and belfries; doubtless before now they have availed 
themselves of this comet-like career for twenty-one days. 
But what a pitiful travesty of the real holiday spirit is 
shown, and how such folk must be pursued by the spectre 
of boredom! The man who can be idle for a week sees 
more and learns more of the ways of a strange country 
than the guide-book traveller who rushes from church to 
gallery, from battlefield to monument, intent on the 
piling up of records. The real holiday-maker, whether 
he watches the gulls wheeling round Cornish cliffs, or 
saunters through the byways of a foreign city, keeps one 
treasure all the time—a contented mind. 
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Life and Dreams 

BEHOLD Life as a city in the plains, 

A place of traffickers and merchandise: 

All day the streets and booths are filled with cries 
Of barter: and the marts are thronged with wains 
Bearing the tribute of the rich champaigns *. 

And nightly is surcease; the clamour dies— 

To hearth and home the sated trader hies, 
Coining his takings there in joys and pains. 

And in the city’s midst in lonely state, 

A silent haunt of exiles who frequent 

Nor mart nor home, and are of human schemes 
And all Life’s joys and pains inviolate, 

Reared fortress-wise with soaring battlement, 

Is builded the acropolis of Dreams. 

H. Coles. 


The Beauty of Disorder 

T HE virtues of being tidy, mentally and materially, 
have often been highly praised, and the whole 
abstruse science of logic, with its Euclidean exactness 
and its precise formulae, might have been devised by 
some very neat person whose thoughts, like stepping- 
stones, led straight to the mark, and who refused to 
be tempted by the charming perils of a slip into the 
stream of discursiveness. Everybody knows that half 
the pleasure of crossing a moorland torrent lies in find¬ 
ing a way over the mossy boulders, uncertain where 
you will land, or even whether you will land at all; 
but the incorrigible logician prefers a row of smooth 
stones, or a nice, safe bridge, whereby he may avoid 
disaster. 

This is praiseworthy, and in some respects ideal; 
the process even inspires in the onlooker a kind 
of cold approval; and yet the most distressing people 
to deal with are not the untidy ones, but those terribly 
methodical folk who cannot bear to see a thing out of 
its place. Their drawing-rooms are beautiful, as a 
subject for a photograph; every article is posed effec¬ 
tively in a general " scheme.** Nothing is permitted 
to "lie about 99 in delightful disarray; papers are 
hidden in drawers, the rows of books are unbroken, 
even the flowers must " balance” and try to live as 
long as they can up to the required standard of prim¬ 
ness. Their minds are often like their drawing-rooms, 
full of preconceived ideas, intolerant of the splendid 
digressions, the inconsequent wanderings without 
which conversation, and even life itself, instead of 
resembling a brilliant, sparkling stream, becomes- as 
a straight and uninteresting canal. The wings of 
thought are clipped, and an unhappy fluttering is their 
nearest approach to flight. 

Obviously, then the worship of system has its draw¬ 
backs, as the author of “ The Pilgrim’s Scrip” in “ The 
Ordeal of Richard Feverel” discovered, good man, to his 
disappointment. If human beings were built by rule and 
measure, and if there were no healthy distaste for severe 
logical treatment implanted within most of us, it would 
be a comparatively easy matter to drill, and range, and 
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manoeuvre the race into lines of thought and action that 
should give regular results with a minimum of trouble; 
in which case we should have no great artists, no divine 
poets, no musicians, no enterprising explorers. And here 
we may observe that obedience to general principles 
does not mean subservience to a rigid system. Laws of 
art, poetry, music and literature exist which may not be 
rightly broken: but why ? Because many years of in¬ 
vestigation and experience have proved them to be a 
sound basis upon which to work, a ground from which 
various flowers may spring, not a cage to imprison and 
stultify the restless human impulse towards originality. 
Defy these laws, and you have sensational work—freak 
pictures, gymnastic stylists, effects that may startle and 
amuse ; but not work that will live. The true artist, in 
whatever sphere he labours, does not break laws, though 
he may bend them to suit the urgency of his need for 
expression, thereby incurring the displeasure of the 
smaller critics who serve the system with their short¬ 
sighted eyes on the ground, missing the blossoms above 
their heads. 

It is an axiom with system-servers that disorder \s 
always unsightly and graceless, while order is invariable 
beautiful; but again there is no hard and fast rule in the 
matter at a!L The magnificent symmetry and stability 
of the solar system, of planetary motions, is beautiful tn 
the highest degree, the occasional mighty inrush of a 
flaming comet only emphasising its beauty; even so, the 
visit of the comet, more often than not, has been pre¬ 
dicted by astronomers—those severest of logicians. Bu. 
the scattered stars, with their vague patterns on the deep 
heaven, thrill us and the riotous confusion of a held 0 
wild flowers is no less beautiful, though each stellar sj * 
tem, each bloom, taken by itself, may be a perfed ex¬ 
ample of regularity. The beauty of a cloud Hesiod 
irregularity; imagine a sunset with the clouds banked 
tidily, matching one another on either side, every on* 
trimmed to a pretty design, and some notion may be 
formed of the possible loveliness of disorder and the 
possible ugliness of uniformity. 

The same reasoning may be applied to human affair* 
There is fascination in a strictly logical argument on 
almost any subject under the sun ; but carry the “ strictl) 
logical” theory to excess, and the springs of inspiration 
become dried up. Curiously enough, the best logician » 
frequently the worst philosopher. He follows the trail 
unerringly, but misses the scenery. His concentrator 
is an admirable quality when a certain theme has to bf 
studied, a certain line of investigation traced to its con 
elusion, but it may easily lead to the ascetic type of ord f 
and system which is depressing in the extreme, especial!) 
for those whose more experienced minds are open to 
wider issues, to ideas less sterilising in their narrowness 
The difficulty is to steer a happy middle course betwe * 0 
the disorder which is merely slovenly litter and the order 
which betrays a passion for intolerance and np 
arrangement, both equally irritating. He who can do 
this, in intellectual as well as material matters, is ^ 
the way to wear the philosopher s robe with dignit) 
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The Poetic Thames 

By E. Beresford Chancellor. 

T'HAT the Thames has never been made the subject 
1 of an epic will strike those who know it as it 
meanders in its heron-haunted upper reaches—shy re¬ 
cesses where the kingfisher flashes its translucent hues, 
or as it rushes headlong past the roar and stress of the 
great City—as a curious fact. Apart from its historic 
memories, its unrivalled natural beauties, its peculiar 
glamour of romance, it might so easily, or so one sup¬ 
poses, be dealt with as an emblem of Life. Its feeble, 
tentative beginnings among far distant hills; its youth- 
!u! activity about budding Kelmscott; its early man¬ 
hood under Oxford's towers; its maturity as it glides 
past the London of our dreams; and at last the final 
c tage, where it rushes into the vague Future, 

“ As the banks fade dimmer away— 

As the stars come out and the night wind 

Brings up the stream 

Murmurs and scents of the infinite sea.” 

Ali these cry aloud for poetic treatment But during 
l k five hundred odd years of English poetry there has 
not been a single attempt to do this. Yet the subject 
^ one long poem in itself, full of incident, not without 
P^hos or humour, teeming with dramatic episodes set 
^ a frame of perennial beauty. 

But if no attempt has been made to deal with our 
nver on any such full and detailed scale, there have 
no * be® wanting those who have studied to present its 
^nifold charms and historic associations in a less 
^acting output. Some there are who have consecrated 
w ho)e poems to the river's praise; John Taylor—the 
^ater Poet—did so in his “ Thame and Isis,” and so 
^ Thomas Love Peacock is his "Genius of the 
flumes; ” more have introduced the subject into poems . 
; uvm £ a larger scope, as did Pope and Thomson, Den- 
am and Matthew Arnold and Mr. Edmund Gosse; 
r.ot a few have, without specially mentioning their in¬ 
spiration, been animated in their strains by the memory 
* that "stream’s secret,” which seems to hover like a 
happy spirit about their rustic verse. Although such 
liters as Mortimer Collins, in his “Thames Lyrics,” 

^ Mr. Ashby Sterry, in his “ Lazy Lyrics,” redolent 
punts and flannels and the foaming reward of 
activity, have made all parts of the river their own, 
are able to identify many of our Thames poets with 
particular spots, and, as it were, to allocate the various 
^ ac ** *° their special singers. Thus, we shall for 
^ associate the Temple's “ bricky towers ” with 
** T1S€r s Prothalamion; the precincts of the Savoy, 

. n °, W 50 Ranged, recall Chaucer wandering in the 
asatmee of John of Gaunt and singing of the stream 

the^tfTi ^ hi5 ^t Brentford we are with Gay in 
an d exiguous street of that village, and 

*h]lc hL r0m Kew t0 Richm ond with W. E. Henley. 
Cur beart$°^ * rnmor ^ a ^ words still sing like birds in 


Richmond is Thomson's own domain. From its 
hill he saw the stream winding away amid the em¬ 
bowering trees, “where the silver Thames first rural 
grows. But somehow, when we recall to our minds 
this spot in the river's course, although it is of the poet 
of the Seasons we think, it is not so much his verse that 
springs to the lips as that of Collins, who in his beauti¬ 
ful ‘ Threnody” has sung of the place “ when Thames 
in summer wreaths is drest,” and where “in yonder 
grave a Druid lies.” Poor epicurean Thomson, biting 
the peaches as they hung too temptingly on the sunny 
wall, was not exactly like a Druid, but Collins's 
exquisite lines have, somehow, given him that character 
for all time, and the river here is the more romantic 
and beautiful for his song. A stone's throw across 
the stream is Pope's villa—not the original home of the 
poet, but standing near the site of the abode where that 
“ long disease ” his life was almost entirely passed. 
But, curiously enough, it is not so much the Thames at 
Twickenham, as the Thames flowing past Windsor 
Forest or the higher reaches, where the Loddon which 
he terms “ slow " rushes with sufficient activity to join 
trie main stream, that reminds us of the “ wicked 
wasp.” 

In these higher reaches we are in goodly company. 
The “ Laleham ” of Lionel Johnson (true poet, alas! 
cut off untimely) and Mr. William Watson, first con¬ 
nects Matthew Arnold with the river; at Marlow and 
under the shade of Bisham's Church we may dream 
with Shelley writing “ The Revolt of Islam” and con¬ 
veying into his stanzas many an image from the scene 
around him. At Maidenhead there is the identical inn 
(sad misnomer now) where Shenstone wrote his most 
memorable line, and, far away above Godstow Bridge, 
is the Bablock Hythe, where the writer of the “ Scholar 
Gipsy” lay in his boat 

44 Moored to the cool bank in the summer heats,” 

and dreamed imperishable things Indeed, there 
are not many points along “the winding Isis 
and the fruitful Thame,” as Pope phrases it, to 
which some scrap of poetry does not cling; where some 
ha If-forgotten line will not bring back memories of the 
singing birds that once piped its praises. Gray, 
reminiscent of distant “Eton,” and Mallet gaining at 
Cliveden matter for his “ Thames "; Tennyson at Ship- 
lake and Twickenham perhaps catching some inspira¬ 
tion for his “ Brook,” are among those who owe no 
little to the genius of the stream. An emblem of life, 
like all rivers, the Thames must have stood model for 
more imagery that we wot of, because, more than most 
rivers, it has been the home of poets. We know that 
it was responsible for Denham's two imperishable lines 
—Denham, who, but for this, might have been unremem¬ 
bered ; and as we wander by it, who can forget that 
the immortal Spenser so wandered in ampler days, “to 
ease his pain,” and made that invocation which in its 
rhythmic beauty echoes and re-echoes through Eliza¬ 
bethan poetry : 
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“ Sweet Thames! run softly till I end 
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Tot Poe tee Quot Carminae 

A Legend of Old Persia, and Other Poems. By A. B. S. 

Tennyson. (Wm. Heinemann. 5s. net.) 

Egypt , and Other Poems. By Francis Coutts. (John 
Lane. 3s. 6d. net.) 

A Western Wakening. By Bligh Talbot-Crosbie. 

(Hodges, Figgis and Co. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Songs of Childhood , and Other Verses. By Margery 
Lawrence. (Grant Richards, is. 6d. net.) 

Poems and Ballads. By Trevor Blakemore. (Elkin 
Mathews. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Verse Ancient and Modern. By Hugh Macnaghten. 
(Geo. Allen and Co. 3s.) 

ESPITE the pessimists, whose eyes, mayhap, have 
become a little strained* and their tempers a little 
frayed, with anxious looking for a new Shakespeare, there 
is among the large output of verse at the present day a 
very respectable proportion to which we need not hesi¬ 
tate to ascribe the style of poetry. There is little, per¬ 
haps, that, so to put it, boxes the poetical compass, but 
the judicious critic will gratefully recognise whatever in 
its peculiar degrees owns to the magnetic attraction, 
resignedly labelling the Swan of Avon rara avis , and 
taking refuge in some such tolerant adaptation as heads 
our present article. 

Here, at all events, are half a dozen singers of our 
day whose several songs commend them severally to 
their own degree of serious notice. Many excellent and 
promising qualities go to commend Mr. Tennyson's 
verse. It is always pleasing to come across a book of 
aspiring poems evincing a fresh and personal outlook, 
and this volume is happy in a large element of the un¬ 
derived. It is better still to be able to say that there is 
something like sufficiency in the individuality. Mr. 
Tennyson’s work confesses fertility of imagination, 
variety of subject, and a discreet command of language. 
He has been bold enough—and wise enough—to con¬ 
fine himself to simple metrical forms, and in this point 
also he is justified, for the eager, nervous energy of his 
verse is unhampered. A too cursory impression might 
incline one to the accusation of fluency, but that now and 
again a deft surprise will arrest the attention and induce 
a closer examination, when further pleasure is awakened 
at the skill and masked restraint of execution. To cite 
a single example, the richness and completeness of the 
picture of an Eastern market in “ The Dreamer ,r is 
really remarkable. In the space of thirty trimeter lines 
we have suggested to us, by cunning selection of detail, 
its bewildering riot of colour, its variety of transactions, 
its motley, polyglot types, its hints and echoes of the 
four quarters of the earth. And it is not simply 
arranged as in a painter’s picture ; it moves with life, 
so that the reader seems actually to thread the noisy 
throng, ears and eyes busy with the little comedies of 
the place, the animated groups, the excitement of barter, 
the trampling and crying of animals: — 

The brown-skinned peasants trudging 
Bv thrir^low-paced bullock wains, 
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With children asprawl the load, 

And wives who scolded and rode 
With an eye to their husbands’ gains. 

The clumsy sailors in ear-rings 
From the echoing harbour beach, 

With parrots and shells for their wares, 

The light of the sun in their stares, 

The sound of the wind in their speech. 

Mr. Tennyson is peculiarly happy in this gift of terse, 
telling, subtly chosen phrases, which call up a continuous 
train of images and lend a striking effect of richness to 
his verse without suggesting over-elaboration. Th* 
author shows well also in “ The Song of the Old Men,’ 
“ The Song of Snorro,” “ The Hermit and the Faun, 

“ The Tramp,” " Alone,” and “The Wind and the Hills" 
The poetic excellences are, in the main, youthful, but 
none the worse for that. There is sufficient strength 
and sincerity, quickness of pulse and breadth of vision 
to justify the promise of greater things. Mr. Tennyson 
classifies his work under the heads of “Fantasies," 
“ Songs,” “ Stories in Verse,” “ Dialogues,” “ Dramas,” 
and “ Reflections,” and we are only disappointed that 
the amount of space already occupied prevents our 
quoting a fine lyric called “ Aspirations ” from the last 
category. 

Mr. Coutts is now an old and accepted name that 
needs not to woo the laurels. And so we come at a 
leap from the poetry of youthful promise to that of 
mature fulfilment. Mr. Coutts twenty years ago was 
known as a poet of revolt, but into this latest volume 
obtrudes little of the rebel unrest; its clear, quiet music 
is innocent of the note of the clarion. Hibernating in 
sunny Egypt, the poet marshals memories, and salutes 
his chosen friends, living and dead ; he sings the lullaby 
fancies of a sleepy child; he, the austere prophet of 
“ The Mystery of Godliness! ”—recounts the perennial 
delight of “ Punch and Judy ”; and, gratefully we record 
it, he gives us more lyrics. It is a charming, a benedic¬ 
tory volume; one to linger over, to invite to distillation 
The cool chastity of Mr. Coutts* style, which yet con¬ 
fesses the hidden, undying fire ; the sureness of touch. 
the skilled nicety of expression—these are still faithful 
to him. He is a Pygmalion of poets, who chisels marble 
to the flush of rosy life. His readers will turn with 
special pleasure to the moving sonnet-tribute to Oscar 
Browning and to the lines inscribed “ In Memory of I- 
Albeniz.” The lines written to Ernest Hartley Cole¬ 
ridge from Egypt are a fine example of the class: 1 
purity of Mr. Coutts’ verse. We quote the conclusion 5 

Then will mv exile here be not in vain, 

Where banished to the bare Egyptian plain 
By cold Arcturus, breathing snow and sleet, 

I found the sun, but missed the needful heat 
Of genial rays that spread from mind to miad, 
And, like the Nile, leave fertile fields behind; 

This is the joy that I again shall prove, 

When the slant Poles a little farther move, 
Letting the sun with fuller aspect smile 
On the cold corners of our northern isle. 

Horace, evergreen and attractive to poets young and c .! 
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alike, lends five of his Odes to Mr, Coutts* efficient 
translation. The rendering of “ Quis Multis Gracilis ” 
and “ Cum Tu, Lydia ” is exceptionally pleasing, though, 
by the way, a misprint has crept into the second stanza 
of the latter. In conclusion, we cannot resist quoting, 
as a sample of the poet's rare lyrical gift, the opening 
and concluding verses of “ The Way of Love ”: — 

In that incomparable day, 

The time of strong impetuous youth, 

Love led me down the broader wav; 

But yet it was the track of truth. 


Companionless the pilgrims plod 
The smooth, but narrow, road; to each 
Faith whispers little tales of God; 

But Love knows more than Faith can teach. 

Mr. Bligh Talbot-Crosbie is an Irish bard, and he 
greets us now in a “ second edition, revised, with glos¬ 
sary.” We cpngratulate him, for there is much virtue 
in his “ Western Wakening.” He evidently has a gift 
of natural song; tor some of the best instances of his 
ait have the musical lilt and the recurring refrain of folk¬ 
songs They have also, of course, patriotic ardour, and 
sincere and tender feeling. There is a fine swing about 
this—a breadth and dignity as well: — 

The men who named the mountains, 

The ridge-poles of the land, 

The sea-clouds’ heathy pastures, 

The wind-washed bens, 

The fathers of the fountains, 

The outlaw’s helping hand, 

The iron horns of thunder, 

The wild beasts’ dens. 

The men who named the mountain peaks, 

Who called the hills by name, 

Who graved within their crags and clifts 
Immortal fame. 

They haunt the glens they hunted once, 

Their spirit tongues prevail 

With the last succeeding race to lodge 

In Inis Fail. 

Mr. Crosbie composes a sonorous and dignified sonnet; 
aaxmg the best are “ Youghal ” and “ A Print of Rem- 
^randt s Mill." Or, by way of a change—for his is a 
^ Irish versatility—he gives us a moving lyric, the 
Song ” on page 7; or, again, the comic-pathetic of 
^ character, as in “ Blind William ” and “ O’Flynn a 
ather.* There is strength and dramatic power in the 
1 * 8 * “In a Train,” and something more in “The 
aiQ cd Cabin.” Throughout, it is the work of one who 
^ ows an( I loves Ireland, hill and shore, leaf and stone, 

10 °f l^end and peasant of the grey reality. Defects 
^ and these might almost be negligible except in 
second edition revised.” He is sometimes a little 
'cnly with regard to rhyme and rhythm, as in the 
opening lines of “ Mary Nunan,” and in the fourth 
anza °I M An Adventure,” and occasionally his lines 
P a[k an d stutter a little over-consonantal, or compression 
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of thought and profusion of language struggle together 
to temporary confusion of the reader’s mind; e.g.: — 

Where starlings chevied leaf-like fetch caserne 
And cower. 

Repairing first to Their sacred feet 
Who the daily death to die obedient, 

An example left to be followed meet, 

In a death so sweet and so expedient. 

But these are not elemental defects, nor do they count 
for much in a volume which owns to more than the 
average of poetic truth. 

Pretty, delicate, whimsical, unpretentious is Miss 
Margery Lawrence’s verse. The thought is for the most 
part slight, but the expression is tasteful and musical. 
There are a few love songs, a few sea songs, a few 
“ Songs of Childhood,” and a few left over. The “ Songs 
of Childhood ” are the most individual and pleasing. We 
should like to have quofed from “The Nodding Man¬ 
darin,” who is a most lovable little fellow. * Love-of-a- 
Day ” and “ If 1 Were You ” are charming little poems, 
of a very pretty sentiment. 

Mr. Trevor Blakemore is a good writer of descriptive 
verse. He has gone about and picked up some vivid 
impressions of colour and composition in China, in 
Tonga, in the Shetlands, in Sark, in London, and other 
places, and has woven them tastefully into verse. He 
tells a dramatic tale or two as well, and essays a few 
lyrics, which, however, are not quite convincing. When 
he is not painting pictures he is chiefly concerned with 
the ancient theme of poets—love; and he writes a re¬ 
spectable sonnet. His verse is generally marked by 
good workmanship, but he occasionally irritates with a 
grating rhyme. The critic nowadays is not disposed to 
attach overwhelming importance to such matters if the 
other unities are well marked, but after all there are 
decencies of rhyme, and such contrivances as “ hats are” 
—“ Plaza,” “ mercy " curse he,” “ shadow ‘“ mad, 
Oh,” are rather calculated to detract from true poetry. 

In a brief dedicatory letter, Mr. Macnaghten divides 
his affection between Greece and Eton. This may well 
serve as commentary on the title of his book. Many of 
the poems have a specifically Etonian setting, and others 
make indirect appeal to the youth of the famous school, 
where Mr. Macnaghten is an assistant master. There 
are, on the other part, not a few skilful translations from 
the Greek; furthermore, something of the best Greek 
spirit informs the author’s work throughout. It is clean- 
cut in form, dignified in thought—Greek of the philoso¬ 
phers and the great tragedians. That is not to say, of 
course, that Mr. Macnaghten’s art is wholly derivative. 
The translation from Statius, entitled “Sleep,” is com- 
mendably more than a translation; it is an English 
poem of real beauty. Delightful, too, are the poems 
about the little people, “ Muriel,” “ Molly,” and “ Eva,” 
and with what tasteful skill the Shakespearean allusion 
is handled In the lines headed “ Switzerland : Night ” •.— 

In such a night Lorenzo—nay, 

Here falls the sweet refrain amiss; 

In such a night? Ah ! Jessica, 

Was never night like this. 
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That is to accomplish a rare thing—to borrow effectively 
a pleasure from a greater poet, while adding a new one 
to its memory. Other happy examples of Mr. Mac- 
naghten’s muse are “ The Pioneers ” and the little lyric 
called “Joy.” The diction is simple, forthright, and 
eloquent; truly mature work. The little book concludes 
with a couple of essays; one on the problem of the 
“Antigone,” signed “H. M.,” and the other on “The 
Life of Failure and the Life of Success,” which bears 
the initials “ K. M." 


A Modern Critic 

Portraits and Speculations. By Arthur Ransome. 

(Macmillan and Co. 7s. 6d. net.) 

A KIND of literary “ second-sight ” seems to characterise 
our more recent critics. They are less and less employed 
with the externals of the arts they appraise. A certain 
impatience of surface-shows, even if these are repre¬ 
sented by a magnificent rhetoric or a dazzling wealth of 
colour, marks the temper of their judgments. They 
seek the elusive yet all-important spirit underlying and 
informing the work. If they can capture and exhibit it 
they are triumphant; often the utmost they can do is to 
flash upon the mind with penetrating phrases. They 
deal with the intangible, and hence often speak in 
riddles. If you are of their fellowship you will read 
their judgments with a strange mental excitement; it 
becomes for you, this reading, an adventure of the souL 
You may or may not achieve the Grail, but the quest is 
infinitely stimulating. The modem critic of this order 
has, too, strangely subversive powers; such things as 
cherished conceptions or traditional associations fare 
badly in his hands. He challenges the very words of 
his mother tongue, and bids them deliver their souls; 
until the mind reels at his excessive clarity. 

All the foregoing seemed necessary before we could 
introduce Mr. Arthur Ransome, who is the begetter of 
our reflections. He belongs to the order of critics we 
have tried to adumbrate. He is as relentless in his 
pursuit of the essential, as suggestive in his use of the 
illuminating word, as any of his fellowship. His “ Por¬ 
traits and Speculations” are of the very stuff of the 
mind. Not for many days have we known the keen joy 
of discrimination so fully as in the perusal of his pages. 
The title of his first essay is at once a battle-cry and a 
great light—“Art for Life’s Sake.” We have had to 
wait long for this phrase, and we congratulate Mr. Ran¬ 
some on it, as well as on the essay it heads. It almost 
ends the controversy of two generations It would be 
difficult to state the whole case at once more tersely and 
more comprehensively than Mr. Ransome does on p. 30 : 

The theory of art for art’s sake left its holders at a 
loss before the question 44 Is no man greater than 
another, if his works are beautiful, if he is an equally 
skilful artist? ” They knew that he was, but their 
theory could not tell them why, and they had to take 
refuge in cynicism. The theory of art for 
“ morality’s ” sake was no more satisfying. It sug- 
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gested that the greatest artist was he who preached 
the most good, and so left its holders in speechless 
difficulty before a comparison of Rossetti and Dr. 
Watts. The theory of art for life’s sake has a dear 
answer, and offers a valid test. That man is the 
greatest artist who makes us the most profoundly 
conscious of life. Shakespeare is set above Herrick, 
who was a better technician, and Leonardo above 
Murillo, who painted more devotional subjects, on 
grounds with which men, neither as artists nor as 
moralists, need quarrel. 

For some this will be the last word on the matter. 

To deal with Mr. Ransome’s “ speculations ” first we 
pass to his final essay on “ Kinetic and Potential Speech;’ 
This application of two scientific terms to a literary 
matter is extraordinarily suggestive. It reminds one of 
the depolarisation of words of which the genial Oliver 
Wendell Holmes speaks. Most words, according to Mr. 
Ransome’s theory (which it is practically impossible to 
state in a few words), would be capable of two kinds of 
interpretations as they were exhibited in a kinetic or a 
potential manner. The formula would certainly be 
helpful to the critic in many ways, and would form a 
literary “ reagent,” to adopt another term from science 
The whole essay must be read in order to gather the 
full import of Mr. Ransome’s distinction 

When we turn to the “ portraits ” the twQ that claim 
our attention first are those of Pater and Nietzsche. One 
does not usually think of these two as having many 
points of contact, but Mr. Ransome makes a sinking 
and suggestive comparison between them, and readers 
will find this parallel of the ideas of these two thinkers 
very provocative of thought. Mr. Ransome is on more 
familiar ground when dealing with Pater’s debt to 
Flaubert, and with his treatment and exposition of him 
He criticises Pater’s style on the ground that it is calcu¬ 
lated to appeal rather to the eye than to the ear, giving 
an instance or two which it would be exceedingly diffi¬ 
cult to render completely intelligible when reading aloud 
Pater himself was one of the earlier exponents of the 
art of modern impressionistic criticism. 

Nietzsche is a writer who usually arouses strong feel¬ 
ing either of admiration or dislike. Occasionally these 
two feelings may even go together; for it is possible to 
acfmire the literary power of Nietzsche while positively 
hating his id£as. Mr. Ransome supplies what has been 
needed for some time—a calm view of this philosopher. 
His essay strikes us as one of the sanest judgments so 
far written. He simply tries to “ understand ” Nietzsche, 
eschewing partisan zeal and the worshipful attitude. He 
shows that, with all his subversive teachings, Nietzsche 
was truly reverent, though he chose things to revere 
entirely different from those commonly held worth) 
This seems to be a point that should always be remtf 11 
bered by those who view Nietzsche as an iconoclast p^ e 
and simple. 

The name of Remy de Gourmont will not be familiar 
to many of the reading public in this country. Hisp 01 
trait, as drawn by Mr. Ransome, is unusually interesting* 
nay, even fascinating. M. de Gourmont is a fu» ** 
ample of a life spent almost entirely in the service 
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Jiteratare. Perhaps only France couJd produce such 
whole-hearted devotion as his. To say that he is a 
symbolist is to show that he is an artist in words. But 
he is a scientist as well, as the list of his published works 
shows Such a combination in one personality should 
be productive of the highest kind of creative thought. 
He is a man of much curious knowledge, an expert 
juggler with ideas, though not because of any paucity of 
them. We give just a taste of the quality of this admir¬ 
able study: — 

He speculates continually, and, if questions are in¬ 
soluble, is not content until he has so posed them as 
to show the reason of their insolubility. He prefers 
a calm question mark to the more emotional mark of 
exclamation, and is always happy when he can turn 
the second into the first. He is extraordinarily 
thorough, moving always in mass and taking every¬ 
thing with him, so that he has no footsteps to retrace 
in order to pick up baggage left behind. Unlike 
rheseus, he unrolls no clue of thread when he enters 
the cavern of Minotaur. He will come out by a 
different way or not at all. The most powerful 
Minotaur of our day does not dismay him. Con¬ 
fident in his own probity, he will walk calmly among 
the men of science and bring an Esthitique de la 
longue Franpaise, or a Physique de Vamour, meat of 

unaccustomed richness, to lav before their husk-fed 
deity. 

Yone Noguchi is well-known through his work to 

Kiders of the Academy. His poetry is appraised with 

* nne perception of its curious qualities. This poet 

almost stand as an illustration of Mr. Ransoroe's 

Unction between the kinetic and potential use of ! 

*ords. He certainly uses them in a way that might be i 

ca ^ exotic. He presents a fascinating psychological 

u V to the thoughtful Englishman. Concerning the 
Hokku:— 

Where the flowers sleep, 

Thank God ! I shall sleep to-night. 

Oh, come, butterfly. 

^•Ransome remarks “That is valuable as a talisman 

than as a picture. It is a pearl to be dissolved in 

vine of a mood” Which gives a hint as to his 
cntical methods. 

There are also essays on Aloysius Bertrand, who was 
^ of Baudelaire’s inspirers, on Daudet, and on Copp6e ; 
barked by the qualities we have already described. 
t tare said enough, however, to show that this volume 
^ °Qe of unusual value and power. 


Russia’s Mad Emperor 

”•>* 10 * Firji 0 f Kxissia t the Son of Catherine the Great. 

T R-Wauszewski. (Wm. Heinemann. 15s. net.) 

The mor C We consider the character of Paul the First, 
^ ®ad Tsai «>f Russia, the more we are forced to the 
cone usiou that in the wretched body of that wretched 
dwelt two different personalities. At times we see 
1 10 110 evident of the great soul, and,we might almost 
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say the genius, of his gifted mother; but too often mani¬ 
festation of an entirely opposite disposition, Paul's alter 
ego, probably derived from some base and low-bom 
parent, whose name no one seems to have known for 
certaia Even Paul himself doubted that he was the 
son of his nominal father, Peter III, and in begetting 
such a strange creature as this the Empress herself was 
severely punished for her indiscriminate polyandry. 

But Paul was not always mad. Surely there was a 
gleam of reason and justice in his poor bewildered mind 
when, on the 20th of October, 1798, he forbade all 
“ droskis to be used in St. Petersburg, because one of 
these vehicles had run over and killed one of the in¬ 
habitants ! If he were to appear in London for a single 
day, entrusted with autocratic power, many of us would 
bless his name; but it is fearful to think what would 
happen to the drivers of motor-buses and other vehicles, 
who apparently do not set as much value on human life 
as did the mad Emperor in his fits of sanity. 

Paul’s ignorance and headstrong temper, combined 
with an exaggerated sense of justice, had much to do 
with many of his actions and eccentricities. If we 
study his career from the beginning in the pages of this 
interesting work, we perceive how difficult it is for a man 
of very mediocre attainments to occupy a position of 
such appalling responsibility as that of Tsar of all the 
Russias. Catherine, who was a shrewd and intelligent 
woman, had foreseen into what confusion her mis¬ 
shapen son would throw her life work and policy, and 
was on the point of setting aside Paul's right to the 
throne, when she was summoned to her last account. 

According to Count Bezborodko, one of her Ministers, 
Paul “ understood nothing about anything ” Such was 
the monarch who, after flouting all that his mother had 
taught him and disobeying her most cherished wishes, 
ascended the throne of Russia. From the very 
first he had been a thorn in the side of his mother; now 
he did his utmost to wreck her policy and reorganise the 
army on the Prussian model, to the great disgust of his 
loyal subjects, who then, as now # detested everything 
German. Undeterred by the fate of his father, Peter 
who had also made himself unpopular by copying 
the Prussian army and Court, he still continued in these 
methods, until he practically brought on himself the 
same tragic fate as his father's. Paul's admiration of 
Frederick the Great was so intense that he even dreamt 
of converting Russia into a gigantic Prussia. With this 
object he turned his Palace and park at Gatchina into a 
parade ground, and kept his Court there with such strict 
military discipline that any stranger who passed by 
might well have imagined that Russia was in a state of 
war. He finally went so far in his ideas of order that 
he drew up a list of rules for his German fianc6e, which 
treated of everything, from religion to morals, even down 
to the details of dress. This did not please his Russian 
subjects, who hated the man who appeared to them to be 
the incarnation of German methods, ideals, and love of 
minute details. 

As Paul grew older “ the inconsequences and aberra¬ 
tions of his mind which became more and more unhingod 
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by the use and abuse of power were more and more 
marked.” His attempt to control the whole machinery 
of State led eventually to disaster, and made him so 
unpopular with almost every class, that we are lost in 
astonishment that he did not come to a violent end long 
before it actually occurred. The tragic death of this 
unfortunate monarch was much to be deplored; for 
with all his weaknesses Paul was a man of ideal aspira¬ 
tions. One of them was that his country instead of 
waging constant wars for more territory should “ stay 
at home quietly and cultivate the garden,*' or, in plain 
English, develop its resources. 

He reversed Catherine’s system of unlimited expan¬ 
sion, aggression, and extravagance. No wonder mother 
and son could not agree, or that long before her death 
they became permanently estranged. 

When we think of the fate of Alexis, the only son of 
Peter the Great, who set himself up against his father’s 
policy, we can only wonder at Catherine’s wonderful for¬ 
bearance, and that she did not follow Peter’s example by 
putting Paul to death, or confining him in a fortress. 
But Catherine, despite her faults, was a woman and a 
mother; the pages of history were saved from another 
unnatural and terrible crime—the execution of an only 
son. Paul was thus spared to wreak much mischief 
and misfortune on his unhappy subjects, who had long 
been accustomed to bad Tsars, but seldom to a mad 
one. It would taJ<e volumes of curious and terrible 
reading to describe all the pranks of this ruler, who, 
in some of his extravagances rivalled Caligula. 
There is little doubt, however, that he endeavoured to 
do his best as far as his limited natural gifts would per¬ 
mit him. “ Every day he rose at 4 o'clock and kept busy 
a whole table of secretaries, aides-de-camps, and colla¬ 
borators of every kind. He had always at hand a 
library of 36,000 volumes." But all this labour, bustle, 
and work could not make up for deficiency in natural 
gifts, either mental or physical. 

As regards his outward appearance, Paul has been 
compared to “ a flat-nosed Laplander, with the mouth of 

i » 

an ox I 

With such an appearance and such a character, anyone 
who knows anything about the inner workings of 
Russian dynastic history cannot be surprised at Paul’s 
tragic end. Even his own son Alexander, who is be¬ 
lieved to have had something to do with his assassina¬ 
tion, wished “that the demented tyrant should cease to 
reign and torture everybody, more especially those 
nearest to him!” This being the attitude of " the gentle 
Alexander,” afterwards Alexander I, we cannot wonder 
that those who were not related to the mad Tsar desired 
his destruction. The end soon came, and the unfortu¬ 
nate Tsar speedily followed in the footsteps of those 
ghostly predecessors who had also met a violent death, 
his own father included. On the night of March 23, 
1801, Plato Zouboff, Panine. Beningsen, and the other 
conspirators entered the wretched man’s apartment at 
midnight, and after a desperate struggle succeeded in 
strangling their victim with his own pocket-handkerchief. 
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“ What have 1 done ? ” he uttered. These were his last 
words. Alas, what had he not done? 

To answer this question one could not do better than 
read this fascinating study of the unfortunate monarch, 
who was half-madman and half-genius, and who, had he 
been called to live in a less exalted sphere of life, might 
have been both loved and respected. There is little doubt 
that this work gives a remarkable insight into Russian 
court and official life of the days of Catherine II. It 
is as painstaking and conscientious as the author's life 
of Ivan the Terrible is one-sided and incomplete, and 
is a valuable confribution to our knowledge of Russian 
history. WILLIAM Barnes Steveni. 


A Varied Career 

From Studio to Stage. Reminiscences of IVeedon 
Grossmith. Written by Himself. (John Lane. 
16s. net.) 

WHETHER Mr. Weedon Grossmith is merely joking 
or not when he pretends that on one occasion 
he drank large quantities of what his convivial 
friends called cider, which he did not know until 
later was Pommery, he does know how to write a very 
sparkling book in which the bubbles continue until the 
end, and there is no suspicion of flatness. The book 
divides itself into two parts—Studio and Stage—and 
the loss of one is the gain of the other. The author s 
art studies made him many friends in after life, and 
perhaps if he had had the patience and money to wail 
he might now have been a distinguished and respect¬ 
able R.A. 

Among the many stories of his art career one is 
worth noticing. He painted a portrait of a lady to the 
delight of her family, who stated it was “ better than 
Millais could ever do," and cost, so they said, less 
than a tenth of what Millais' price would be. The fol¬ 
lowing year Grossmith was asked to dinner (and 2 
good dinner too). After dinner the host, husband oi 
the painted lady, said: — 

My dear Mr. Grossmith, my wife was ratht 
reluctant to speak to you, so I must be the spokes¬ 
man. You know how delighted we all are with your 
splendid picture; charming! and a striking likeness, 
but not so striking as it was, because when you painted 
mv wife she wore a fringe over her well-dressed 
forehead; now, thank goodness, that kind of coiffure 
has gone out of fashion, and, as you must haw 
noticed to-night, she shows her beautiful fore^ 1 
again, a forehead worthy of the artist’s brush. No* 
it occurred to us that if she came down to your stud" 
and brought the picture with her Fn her brougham, 
you might, with n few of your magic touches, pa” 1 
out the fringe and restore the forehead, ch? 

" Delighted !** I said, and fixed a sitting. 1 
had a good dinner and couldn’t refuse. 

Two or three hours' work produced the desired 
effect, and a letter of appreciation followed. 

The next year, another excellent dinner and as ^ 
ladies were leaving the hostess said, "Don't for?' • 
William, what I told you." 
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After some very good port the host said the portrait 
looked very well, but, "of course, it isn’t a woman of 

fashion; no woman does her hair like that how _it’s 

old-fashioned. Everyone admires the portrait tremen¬ 
dously, but the simple way the ladies wave their hair 
over their foreheads now makes them appear to much 
greater advantage.” Many other excuses and apologies 
followed, also a very good cigar, and our poor artist 
obliged once more! 

Aoother six hours’ work ensued, and the improve¬ 
ment was colossal. The artist said how grateful he 
was that the portrait was at last satisfactory, but that 
if in the future the exigencies of fashion demanded 
any further alterations, the best plan would be to allow 

him some nominal fee yearly to keep the portrait up to 
date. r 

Small wonder that, when he found liabilities £700, 
ash at bank £6 tos, and part of his debts bearing 
interest at the rate of 15 per cent, per annum, he 
consulted his dear friend, Frank Holl (who offered to 
l«d him money), and finally confided his intention 
of going on the stage to Sir Luke Fildes. 

He thought it madness when I had conquered all 

fj ,fficul,ies of painting. 1 quite agreed 
with him but when 1 told him of my dreadful run 

of W luck and the little I had, he said he was bound 
admit that if I had another string to play on, it 

r»f»r°? h c0 " siderin e- B “t he still thought it an 
wful pity, and so have I thought evier since. 

Before reaching his stage career we have two chapters 
~o»e of fishing stories, as interesting as fishing stories 

Antique furniture was another weakness of the 
morjm this line he was very successful, particularly 
wney, in Bucks, where he went fishing and painting 

Cowruir \ 801116 rare bargains. He mentions that 

years \ e ,,^ oe ^’ wen * there to die and lived twenty 

author, went there in despair, 

01 m ^ an a wee k had discovered Elysium— 
WaS ^ rcac ^ a * All we can say is that he 
ave been in a very bad way when he first went. 

an tique comes the modern, and Mr. 
a.. • C ^ eV0 ^ es a to fast life in London in 

e, g ties and ’nineties. His fast life, apparently, 

Hj y bttng ’‘taken ” to Cremorne on its closing 
* ? l8;7 by some fellow-students at the R.A. He 
lti$ m ^ut no * l eav * n g—strange, but true! 

^ or b * stor * ca ^ reasons that the account 
^ > ^L° Sm ^ Cremorne ends so abruptly, as we 
,/V ave our recollections of the same event 

lik by SUcb a tru *hful historian. We should 

e 0 now whether it is a dream that the doors of the 

tc 1 ^ WCre bro ^ en °P cn four or five times and the 
s finally cleared between two and three in the 
^. v ^orce. George Washington’s successor 
helped here very much. 

. rcs * this chapter had better be skipped, for 
J U the antique was fearfully u sold ” by the 
‘Tonic Fay.- It is a disadv--— 


It is a disadvarfiTJiec sometifSes, 
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especially late at night, to have such a kindly disposi¬ 
tion. 

The next scene of this strange and eventful history 
deals with our author’s stage career, familiar to many 
of us as a whole but interesting in detail, particularly 
as to his engagement by Irving to play Jacques Strop 
to Irving’s Robert Macaire. This is the account of his 
instruction : — 

Jrving would say, *' Now my boy, just try and 
concentrate your attention, if you can, for awhile, 
and follow my instructions. Whenever 1 bluster as 
Macaire, you must always echo me. See? Imitate 
me! Do you understand? No, I see you don’t! 
You’re not listening, my boy!” 

Yes, I am, Mr. Irving,” 1 feebly replied. 

“Then use your brains,” he said. “Now you 
understand you’ve got to imitate me. That’s simple 
enough, isn’t it? I’m the swaggering thief, you are 
the timid, contemptible thief, but when I swagger 
you must swagger too, you must imitate me." He 
meant, of course, that I was to copy the swagger. 

I wish 1 had understood his meaning. “ Now then, 
are you ready?” he shouted loudly. “Good! We 
don t want to stop the rehearsal again.” I plead 
guilty to giving a mild imitation of the great actor, 
and was preparing my feeble mimicry, when Irving, 
as Macaire, got into position, banged the table with 
his stick, and shouted in the words of the play “ Hi, 
Landlord, Landlord, why the devil don’t you* bring 
some refreshment for myself and my noble friend the 
Marquis? Go on,” he said to me aside, “ go on !” 

I rushed at it, hit the table, and gave them my regu¬ 
ar, conventional back-drawing-room imitation of the 
great man himself. Jogging my head and waving 
my hands in the air, I shouted, “ Hi, hi-er-er-Land- 
lord-er-er-why the devil-er-er-er-don’t you bring-er- 
er-some er-er-refreshment-er-for my-er-self and-er- 
er-er.” I never got any further. Fifty people on 
the stage collapsed—some with fear, others with 
laughter. Never had such a thing been known within 
the sacred walls of the Lyceum. The late Henry 
Loveday, the stage manager, turned pale with fright* 
the great chief glared at me for a moment with his 

a ™! t l h l en e ave a push, saying, 

Stupid fellow! He practically pushed me off the 

****• 1 h€S J tated a moment, like Lord Arthur in 

the Pantomime Rehearsal,” and then threw down 
my part, and with dignity walked as far as the stage 
door with the intention of leaving the Lyceum for 

e y e , f| ^ ,th °ut stopping, revolved quickly and 
picked up the part again, and resumed my place on 
the stage. I thought to myself, “ Resigning the part 
won t punish him.” For I knew there were many 
men in the company who were dying to play the part 
and who had already rehearsed it. "I’ll have mv 
revenge on the chief bv playing it, and playing it 
** <1 well, or I’m much mistaken.” 

I assumed my best smile, and said, ” It’s awfullv 
stupid of me, sir, but 1 think if Mr. Loveday will take 
me alone in the part for half an hour he can make 

it all clear to me and save a lot of vour valuable 
time.” ‘ e 

” Ves, yes,” said Loveday, much relieved, ” cer¬ 
tainly;” and we went on to the next scenes. 

Space forbids longer extracts from this very cheery 
book. There is very little necessity for the band play¬ 
ing softly what conductors calUfheart fbatti ” music 
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for the greater part ls i n a m^jor key. The author 
brings in the names of many persons, mostly friends, 
and if he writes very familiarly of them and shows up 
some of their weaknesses there is no malice, and he 
at the same time frankly admits his own greater fail¬ 
ings. 

One important testimonial we had almost forgotten. 
Mr. Grossmith gives it as his opinion that among amateur 
actors and actresses Leo Trevor is a splendid low come¬ 
dian; Colonel George Nugent and the two Ponsonbys 
are of the very first water; Mrs. Willie James, Miss 
Muriel Wilson, Lady Fitzwilliam, and Miss Faith 
Dawnay are quite professional in technique and could 
command good salaries. 

The book is not quite up to date in some unimportant 
details; these will probably be corrected. It finishes 
by the author's statement: “ I don’t regret giving up 
painting or going on the stage. My motto is, ' Nothing 
matters.’ " There are some good photographs, princi¬ 
pally of Mr. Weedon Grossmith in various characters. 

Rival French Courts 

Rival French Courts. By S. H. LOMBARDINI. With 
Portraits. (John Murray. 10s. 6d. net.) 

THIS book will attract attention and make an 
appeal to certain readers. At the same time we are 
not sure that to those who have not read the Memoirs 
of Madame de Staal-Delaunay, the remark which 
Fontenelle made of the Memoirs themselves will not 
be thought to be partly applicable to the volume under 
review: “ This is written with agreeable elegance, but 
it was not worth writing at all." Starting from the 
disjunctive conjunction of the quotation, we think the 
remark not inapplicable to Mr. Lombardini's work, 
although we cannot accuse him of writing “ with agree¬ 
able elegance." 

The fact is, the mark of the author is largely missed. 
The period treated—the declining years of Louis XIV 
and the intrigues which preceded and succeeded his 
death—is capable of effective, if not of sensational 

treatment. 

We notice that in the introduction the word 
“heroine" is used, but in the main theme no “heroine" 
is discoverable. 

Mademoiselle Delaunay, afterwards Madame de 
Staal, is the connecting link for binding up a series of 
discursive anecdotal incidents; but, as portrayed in 
the book, she lacks distinction, and is in the main 
unsuccessful in evoking interest. As the favourite of 
Madame de la Fert6, and afterwards as waiting-maid 
to Madame du Maine, Mademoiselle Delaunay ex¬ 
perienced strange vicissitudes, owing to the fickle 
characters of the women with whom fate linked her 
career; but, although we know from her memoirs that 
she was an uncommon woman, gifted with wit and 
talent, there are few coruscations of either to be met 
with in Mr. Lombardini's book. Her love-episodes, 
first with the Marquis de Silly, for whom she conceived 
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ardent sentiments which were responded to with cold¬ 
ness and indifference, and her short-lived intimacy, 
when imprisoned in the Bastille, with the Chevalier de 
M6nil; and, finally, her manage de convenance with 
the elderly M. de Staal, the father of two grown-up 
daughters; as well as the many hardships and mortifi¬ 
cations which she underwent during her connection 
with the haughty and frivolous Madame du Maine, 
Cond6's daughter, make no vivid or lasting impression. 

If the book is intended as a romance of the life of 
Mademoiselle Delaunay, it falls woefully short of the 
object aimed at; if it merely uses her career as a thread 
to connect several historical portraitures and incidents, 
we think the incidents might have been more agreeably 
presented in an episodial form. 

The main feature of the narrative is the pseudo- 
literary and artistic Court created by Madame du 
Maine at Sceaux. It was an atmosphere of abnor¬ 
mality—full of revolting flattery and pinchbeck 
classicism, and we confess we are not sorry when the 
Regent D'Orleans consigns the entire dramatis persons 
to the Bastille. The work, in short, as a novel, is a 
failure, and as history is negligible. 

The fifteen portraits are excellently produced, and 
are of much interest, and the printing and production 
are worthy of the house of Murray. 


A Buried City 

Bis my a , or the Lost City of A dab. By Edgar Jaj«$ 

Banks, Ph.D. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. ais. net.) 

SINCE the days of Rawlinson and Layard, 
English, French, and German excavators have been at 
work among the ancient cities of Mesopotamia, and tk 
results of their labours are garnered in the museums 
of Europe. Later in the field, the United States have 
begun to furnish explorers with promising results Di- 
Banks gives us in this volume an account of the doings 
of the third United States expedition under his owd 
management, in the name of the University of Chicago 
Disappointed in his first intention of exploring the nuns 
of Mugheir, the ancient “Ur of the Chaldees,” he suc¬ 
ceeded, after a period of waiting that would ha\c 
exhausted the patience of most men, in obtaining p^ r 
mission to dig in the mound of Bismya, the site ot an 
ancient city as yet untouched by any explorer. Here 
he unearthed the remains of a civilisation which 
claims as earlier than anything yet known to Assyn°<> 
gists, and a statue he believes to be the oldest in 
world: while in the city itself he identifies the an °f n 
city of Ud-nun-ki, or Adab. The name Ud-nun* j® 
to be found in a list of cities on a tablet from 
and Dr. Banks is, no doubt, correct in his identincaticm 
though why Ud-nun-ki should be pronounced ^ 
can only be explained by Assyrian experts. Dr* 
reads the inscription on the statue, “The temp } 
or Emach) (of) King David, King (of) Ud-non-»- 
M. Thureau Dangin, the eminent French arc r?? ^ 
reads the inscription, “Tisar. the king, the migm)* 
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King of Ud-nun-ki.” So we are left in doubt as to 
whether the statue represents King David or King Esar. 
Dr. Banks maintains the correctness of his own version, 
and gives the date of King Da-udu as about 4500 RC. 

He tells us that in the fourth millennium B.C. there 
were living in Ud-nun-ki a people of non-Semitic origin, 
whom he calls Sumerians, who were conquered by a 
Semitic king, Sargon, the father of Naram-Sin, about 
3770 B.C. ; and the statue that he found was that of 
a Sumerian king. Now, we know from Rawlinson that 
Naram-Sin was a Chaldean king who probably lived 
about 1750 B.C., and that the early Chaldeans were 
probably of Cushite—that is, Ethiopian—origin. Naram- 
Sin s father, Sargon, is, of course, not to be confounded 
with the Assyrian Sargon, the father of Sennacherib, 
who lived in the latter end of the eighth century B.C. 
Dr. Banks therefore puts back Rawlinsoris dates some 
two thousand years, and claims an antiquity of ten or 
twelve thousand years (p. 292) for the early Bismya 
civilisation. Where other Assyriologists deal tentatively 
m centuries, Dr. Banks thinks in millenniums. If his 
reasoning is accepted, scientists will have to revise their 
ideas of geological periods. It will be interesting to see 
how his views stand the test of competent criticism. 
The reason for not publishing till now the account of 
in exploration carried out in 1904 might have been 
given. The index shows signs of haste. Under the 
*ord Adab the reader is referred to Ud-nun-ki, and 
wder Ud-nun-ki he is referred back to Adab. 


Shorter Reviews 

Photographer in Thrace: An Account of Per¬ 
sonal Experiences during the Turco-Balkan War , 
] 9i 2 - By Herbert F. Baldwin. Illustrated. 
(T. Fisher Unwin. 5s. net.) 

N this book Mr. Baldwin tells of the trials and ad¬ 
ventures of the latest development in journalism— 
jhc photographic correspondent. Mr. Baldwin was 
andlmg the camera in the interests of the Central 
*** Agency, and was fortunate in getting some first- 
photographs. The picture, “ Beaten,” which 
gurcs in his book, is one of the finest taken during 
^ War * h represents " an old man walking slowly 
Painfully, with his head bent and his tired eyes 
xed upon the ground. His rifle is slung across his 
and his hands clasped in front of him, his 
n &mbed fingers interlocked and bloodless. . . . Where 
**** younger men now? Perhaps, as he dragged 
s weary feet along the heavy road, he thought of 
ose whose bodies were lying rigid, contorted, and 
on the downs of Lule Burgas, and found 
r ^ ot happy compared with his.” 
r * Baldwin is a vivid writer, and his description 
retreat of the panic-stricken army across the 
jTp Karistiran is impressive. The photographs 
w “jch he took of this memorable scene were spoiled 
0Wln R to a defect in his camera, a 
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grief when he discovered that his films were useless, 
while those of a rival photographer were a conspicuous 
success, awakens our warmest sympathies. With great 
courage and perseverance Mr. Baldwin at once set out 
again to join the rearguard of the Turkish army, im 
search of fresh copy, while his more fortunate com¬ 
rades hastened back to Constantinople with their 
spoils. 

The book contains some excellent photographs, 
and is written in an easy and interesting style. 
There are several amusing incidents, such, for example, 
when the author escaped arrest by producing a 
copy of the Ulster Covenant, and again when, hear¬ 
ing the sound of distant firing* he hailed a cabman is 
the streets of Constantinople, and told him to drive to 
the battlefield of Chataldja, which the man, in no wise 
astonished, promptly proceeded to do. 

The book, by reason of its good literary style, excel¬ 
lent photographs, and the story of pluck and deter¬ 
mination on the part of the author which it reveals is of 
the highest interest. 


The Conquest of New Granada . By SIR CLEMENTS 
Markham. (Smith, Elder, and Co. 6 s. net.) 

The veteran student of and authority on Spanish con¬ 
quests in the new world and antiquities in Spanish 
America has turned his attention to the subject of the 
same nation’s exploits in the fertile uplands surrounding 
the capital of the United States of Colombia, and has 
compiled the first account in English of the Chibcha 
civilisation. This story, as he remarks, ought long ago 
to have taken its place beside the records of 
the conquests of Mexico and Peru, for Queseda 
is quite as important and interesting a figure 
in history as Cortes or Pizarro. It is true that 
the civilisation to which Quesada came, and for whose 
overthrow he was responsible, was not so far advanced 
as that of the Aztecs and of the Incas, but, at the 
same time, these Chibcas had advanced by means of 
steady hard work and intelligence far beyond any of 
the surrounding tnbes in the paths of civilisation, and 
they had every qualification and every incitement to 
advance to predominance and empire equal to that of 
the Incas. As in the case of Mexico and Peru, the work 
of the Spaniards was destructive rather than construc¬ 
tive—there is not one single instance in the history of 
Spanish-American discoveries in which the arrival of the 
Spaniards brought other than disaster on the natives of 
the countries that they conquered. 

Sir Clements Markham gives a full account of the 
Chibcha religion, language, astronomical knowledge, 
government, and character, and relates the story of 
Spanish exploration and conquest concisely and well A 
similarity in some respects may be traced between this 
story and that of Domingo de Irala in Paraguay; and 
taken, as a whole, this account of the work of Ouesada* 
and his fellows is of such interest as to render itdeserv- 
ing of a far more prominent place in South American 
history than has been accorded to it in the past. 
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I he Hindu Realism. By J. C. Chatterji, B.A. (Kegan 
Paul and Co. 4s. net.) 

PHILOSOPHERS and metaphysicians are not numerous; 
serious students of Indian affairs are few: tl»e readers 
ot “ an introduction to the metaphysics of the Nyaya- 
Yaisheshika system of Philosophy” will, it may be anti¬ 
cipated, be very few indeed. The second title, just 
quoted, of this work is enough to show that the subject 
is abstruse, and, to commence with, as a foundation, re¬ 
quires the understudying of difficult Sanskrit expressions. 
Mr. Chattcrji wrote this five years ago as his thesis while 
an advanced student at Cambridge, and further describes 
it as an attempt to present the main metaphysical doc¬ 
trines of two of the Hindu schools of philosophy, the 
Vaisheshika and the Nyaya (combined apparently as 
one system), constituting what may be called Hindu 
Realism. 

In glancing through his pages it is impossible to grasp 
the full meaning of Mr. Chatterji’s views and conclusions. 
There is admittedly much in which the subtle Eastern 
mind differs from the Western, and none but professors 
of philosophy and metaphysics can even debate where 
the right lies, or which view is the most plausible. Any 
attempt to explain Mr. Chatterji’s exposition of the three 
standards, the nine realities, the Analytic and Synthetic 
aspects, the doctrine of reincarnation, the beginningless 
of knowledge, his conclusions, and other such headings 
even, would require a long article. The work should 
be, and probably will be, examined by those who have 
to study systems of philosophy. The author has 
conscientiously laboured to produce a profound state¬ 
ment of a deep subject. 


The l^and of the New Guinea Pygmies. By Captain C. 

G. Raw ling. Illustrated. (Seeley, Service and Co. 

16s. net.) 

CAPTAIN Ravvling has undoubtedly rendered distinct 
service to the cause of travelling in little known lands 
by this work. With perfect justice he claims for his 
expedition that it penetrated into a part of the world 
which the foot of no white man had trodden before. 
Indeed, such was the ignorance of even the Dutch—for 
it was the Dutch portion of the island that the author 
explored—that when the expedition was dumped ashore 
from the steamer which bore it to the place it was found 
that the river, by means of w hich they had hoped to gain 
the interior, was nothing but a jungle-fed stream ; while 
only a few miles distant was a broad and navigable 
river that would have led the plucky explorers compara¬ 
tively without hardship and risk towards the mountains 
of the interior, which were their goal. 

As it was, the limitations of the districts explored are, 
in a sense, matters for congratulation , since it was in 
the course of their restless wanderings to and fro'over a 
restricted area that the author and his companions came 
across the surprising race of Pygmies, of which so many 
interesting photographs are included in the volume. 
Seldom, in the whole course of the worlds history, have 
there teen femak^of a shyer disposition than those of 
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this Pygmy race of New Guinea. For, although the 
members of the British expedition were anxious to get a 
glimpse of a sex which may have been fairer, or pos¬ 
sibly even uglier, than those quaint specimens on which 
they had already set eyes, not once did one of the white 
men succeed in obtaining a single glance at these wild 
ladies, who on the occasion of each arrival of the Euro¬ 
pean party betook themselves in haste to the rocks far 
above. This appears to have been the only serious dis¬ 
appointment incurred by the expedition, the members of 
which, after many perils and at no little risk from the 
fevers of an unhealthy land, did in the end win their way 
to the mountain range which was the aim of their explo¬ 
rations. 

The photographs which illustrate the volume are 
numerous and extremely interesting. Captain Rawlings 
is undoubtedly one of those who not only can achieve 
something in the way of practical work in the wilds, but 
who possesses the knack of describing the various adven¬ 
tures graphically and well. 


The Open Secret. Bv James Thompson Bixby, Ph D. 

(American Unitarian Association. $1 25c. net.) 

This is a thoughtful, well-reasoned book of essays, 
thoroughly illustrative of the advance America is making 
towards more and more disinterested thought. 

The open secret is “ that the surface of things, which 
most people look at, is that which tells least about the 
realities.” That was William Blake’s belief. With Mr. 
Bixby it is a moral principle, a source of consolation. 
With William Blake it was an animating idea, a huge 
lever with which he lifted the moral judgments of 
tyrants and gave life freer scope for expression Blake 
cries, “ Everything that lives is holy! ” Mr .Bixby says, 
‘‘In the evolving atoms ever lurks the infolded Spirit. 
He is not quite free from Puritanism, though the ex¬ 
ternal vices of that religion of denial are shed. Indica* 
tively, he falls foul of ” Tess of the D’Urbervilles, 
which he describes as an “ infamous libel on a really 
pure woman.” Now, granted the rape of Tess by Alec 
D’Urberville, the portrait of Tess is of a girl, *ho. 
by her truth to her nature was heavenly pure. Mr 
Bixby does not seem to be able to decide whether it is 
obedience to a code (such as the Catholic 
creed) or fidelity to our own natures, that constitutes 
purity. He does not appear to think of the body as *1 
spiritual power, but regards it rather as an ’nstniment 
that may be redeemed and sanctified. In this he is n 
agreement with the mass of Christendom, though B 
and Shelley and William Morris and George Mer« it 
preached another iarth. 


. »i Tljc 

Sir Herbert Tree is now actively rehearsing ^ 
White Man’s Burden,” a drama of modem 
life, written by the Hungarian dramatist, (1 

Lengycl, and freely adapted for the Eng: 1 ^ 

by Mr. James Bernard Fagan. In this pi - f • tv » s 
bert is to make his rc-appcarancc at His 
Theatre on Easter Monday. 
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Fiction 

The Weaker Vestel. By E. F. BENSON. (Wm. 
Heinemann. 6s.) 

I N the chaiacter of Harry Whittaker, playwright, Mr. 

Benson has given us an admirable study of the man 
whose brain refuses to work save when under the in¬ 
fluence of stimulants. Whittaker can be brilliant when 
in that exhilarated condition which is neither sober nor 
intoxicated, and, as his success depends on the peculiar 
type of epigrammatic play which appeals to the public, 
he relies on steady brandy-drinking for inspiration, 
and works night after night, shut in his study, till his 
writing is almost illegible. For a long time his wife 
does not suspect this secret, and this seems to the 
reader hardly possible. However, once discovered, 
Whittaker tries hard to break himself of the habit. 
He goes from bad to worse, and completes the murder 
of the bright wedded happiness by an intrigue with an 
actress of the “ Fool there was ’’ type, sinuous, 
sequin d, and subtle. Eleanor, the wife, is almost too 
forgiving, though she has one magnificent outburst; 
and the ending, with the husband injured spinally by 
an accident, hoping that even yet happiness and the 
ability to work may be recovered, seems unsatisfactory 
<dter the grip and power of the whole story until then. 
Tbe characters that please us most are Mrs. Ramsden, 
Eleanor s mother, intolerably officious in good works, 
3 nd Louis, the actor-manager, honourably loving 
Eleanor and her husband too. Whittaker as a “ hero ” 
’.s too contemptible to be considered unless as a study 
n hereditary alcoholism; but, with this comment, we 
, r ive high praise to the book; it holds the attention in 
a rem arkable manner from the opening pages. 


people than upon paying attention to her suitor. The 
unconscious influence of her character upon the man's 
prosaic mind, until at last his heart is touched and he 
finds that he cannot do without the woman he loves, 
is gradually and carefully unfolded to the reader 
amid the terrors of a shipwreck. The story which 
does not appear to equal the rest is “ The Woman from 
Purgatory." Frank is not convincing as a man who 
would neglect a wife he professed to adore for a Janey 
in town, or, if he could do so, then the reconciliation 
strikes a false note. With this exception, we must 
give Mrs. Belloc Lowndes’s book its full meed of 
praise, while advising nervous persons not to read the 
third story just before going to bed. 


Mrs. Pratt of Paradise Farm . By KATHERINE TYNAN. 
(Smith, Elder, and Co. 6s.) 

Mr. AND Mrs. Greville are rather an irritatingly 
exemplary couple, who, after defying convention suffi¬ 
ciently to run away and get married, settle down to 
an uneventful existence as Mrs. Pratt's lodgers at 
Paradise Farm. Mrs. Pratt is a " dear soul," believed 
by some to have been guilty of the murder of her late 
husband, although acquitted by the jury at the trial. 
Everyone is very kind and very good; Mrs. Greville 
is beautiful; likewise, in a different way, Mrs. Pratt. 
Mr. Greville deserted from the Army to marry Mrs. 
Greville, and is secretly watched over by his elder 
brother, in case any harm should befall him. The 
only person who does not possess a charming disposi¬ 
tion is the nurse engaged to look after Master Greville. 
She develops a peculiar passion for a certain butcher- 
boy, and leaves the baby in a draughty passage while 
she talks to the butcher-boy's mamma. For this she 


Slndtts m Love and Terror . By Mrs. Bei.LOC 
Lowndes. (Methuen and Co, 6s.) 

^Ken we took up Mrs. Belloc Lowndes’s series of short 
Tories, we imagined that some would deal with love 
and some with terror, but after reading to the end we 
iscovered that each story was concerned with love 
j^d terror at the same time. The sheer horror of “ St. 
-atherine's Eve " is enough to make one’s flesh creep, 
although, of course, that must be accounted unto Mrs. 
-owndes for ability as an artist. u The Price of 
^jjfl&ralty” depicts the French character in a light in 
* ch many English people are not in the habit of 
Jading it; the stem, rather cold, and scrupulously 
°nourable mayor would be considered by some to be 
™ orc typical of the Anglo-Saxon than of the nation 
Hc U5ua Hy associate with passionate feelings and ex- 
cfability. He is very finely drawn, and, in spite of 
apparent coldness, wins our sympathy on account of 
i ordeal through which he has to pass, 

y They Married ’’ is a very fine sketch of a re- 
proposal of a sound, unromantic, business-like 
and the also repeated refusal of a charming 
youn S widow, always more intent upon helping other 


is dismissed, and in revenge eventually brings a charge 
of theft against Mrs. Pratt of jewellery given by Mrs. 
Greville to the landlady with the object of raising 
money. The story as a whole can be recommended 
as one likely to while away a lazy hour, but there is 
very little depth in it. Mrs. Pratt is the best-portrayed 
character, but it is annoying of Mrs. Greville always 
to refer to her as a 1 dear soul." One seems to 
associate the term more with a comfortable old person 
on the other side of sixty rather than with a young 
woman under thirty. 


New Wine and Old Bottles. By CONSTANCE SMEDLEY. 

(T. Fisher Unwin. 6s.) 

THE little town of Scroose, which affords a setting for 
this story, also provides a good variety of characters, 
whom the authoress treats in an engaging light comedy 
style. It is difficult to decide who is the heroine, but 
we conclude that Persephone Valentine was intended 
to occupy that position. She comes home from Italy 
on attaining womanhood, and, ignored by the 
“county," sets to work to make herself popular in 
Scroosc. How, with the aid of her brother, she or pan- 
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ises a pageant, and through the brother s instru¬ 
mentality breaks down the opposition of the high and 
mighty folk, gives material for a story of real humour, 
this mainly of the quiet sort that demands careful 
reading. There are two love stories in the plot, one of 
which, through the youth of the participants, degener¬ 
ates almost to farce at its conclusion; while the other, 
that of Persephone herself, is told with admirable skill 
and restraint, and concluded at a point which proves 
Miss Smedley’s capability for the task she has under¬ 
taken in the construction of this story. 

If the paradox may be admitted, the chief interests 
of the book lie in its minor problems, for the little 
jealousies and under-currents of life in Scroose pro¬ 
vide a fund of humour which is drawn liberally 
and with great effect. The manoeuvres of the 
Misses Veal, the aspirations of Mr. Griggs, the tailor, 
and the amateur detective buffoonery of Mr. Dobbs, 
cause us to wish that the book had been longer; while 
Mr. Lawrence, the ultra up-to-date draper, is another 
cause for laughter. The authoress has rather overdone 
the Socialist plots of Mr. Valentine, and in this respect 
the book is rather weak; otherwise, it is a skilfully 
written little comedy of country life, and as such well 
worthy of perusal. 

Modern Agnostic Philosophy 

IR FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND describes his 
book* as “ Thoughts during convalescence,” and 
this description has led some to imagine that his ideas 
were in part the result of his extreme personal suffering 
and a kind of revolt against the pain which he en¬ 
dured. But this is very far from being the case. Sir 


Being could have saved Gordon by the smallest eff or: 
of will. When, then, this Being let him be cruelh 
massacred, how can Gordon’s faith in his being under 
the protection of such a Being be justified? 

Why is this faith beautiful, if it be only a delusion, we 
may ask ? Similarly, a terrible famine in India, an earth¬ 
quake at Messina, the disaster of the Titanic , in short, 
every misfortune, collective or individual, is due to a 
Being who, if he created the world, not only did the 
work very imperfectly, but also manages it very badly. 
Hence, 

That view of life which would maintain that we, 
either as individuals or as a race, are under the pro¬ 
tection of some external Providence, will not fit the 
facts of our experience. 

Now, Sir Francis Younghusband's chain of reason¬ 
ing is chiefly based on a false, though we admit, com¬ 
mon, conception of the word Providence, a term for 
God, which is never used in the Bible and which is, 
perhaps, one of the most unfortunate which has ever 
been misapplied to the Deity. If twenty people are 
killed in a railway accident, and thirty are saved, the 
friends of the thirty perhaps say that they were provi¬ 
dentially saved. Equally, of course, the other twenty 
were providentially killed, though it may not be usual 
to say so. But as pious people most illogically con¬ 
sidered Providence only as the preserver of men’s lives, 
the author says that "we are realising nowadays that 
the old ‘guardian God of our childhood’ never existed. 
He was our own creation. He did not make us, we 
made him.” But Sir Francis Younghusband is think¬ 
ing- only of men’s natural lives, and thus is led into 
another false deduction. He rejects God, but he as¬ 
sumes the soul of man. But how does he demonstrate 



Francis Younghusband is a brave and distinguished 
soldier, who in himself proved that courage in suffer¬ 
ing is part of the battle of life. It is also evident that 
the theories which he enunciates are the outcome of the 
observation and reflections of many years. Doubtless 
his own accident and terrible personal experience was 
a sort of climax, of which he writes a vivid and real¬ 
istic account. But he is really most concerned about 
the sufferings and troubles of his fellow-men. We 
offer this deliberate opinion to clear up an unfortunate 
misunderstanding, which we believe has arisen, about 
the author’s present attitude. At the same time, it is 
difficult to accept his philosophy of life. Briefly, it 
is negative and subjective. There is no external Omni¬ 
potent Being on whom mankind can place any reliance. 
We can rely only upon ourselves. When Sir Francis 
Younghusband went on his famous mission to Tibet 
he placed confidence in himself and his fellow-men, 
but not on any external Deity. General Gordon’s faith 
in God was 

Beautiful; but was it justified by the result? Did 
it not fail at the supreme moment? An Omnipotent 

•Within. By Sir Francis Younghusband, K.C.I.E., 
LL.D., D.Sc. (Williams and Norgate. 3s. 6d. net.) 
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the existence of the soul ? Therefore, let us assuror 
both, and we say that God, as the Creator, impressed 
certain laws upon the universe. He does not generally 
set aside the normal action of these laws in favour of 
men’s natural lives. In the course of ages, thousands, 
perhaps millions, of lives are sacrificed by the ordinary 
action of the law of gravity alone. Deistic philosophy 
does not require us to imagine that God would ordi¬ 
narily interfere to save a man from the fall of a 
coping-stone, the impetus of a motor-car, or the acci¬ 
dent of slipping and tumbling from the top of a 
precipice. 


The initial mistake of the old Deism lay in assuming 
that the laws or forces of “ nature ” had become some¬ 


how independent of God, the Creator, and that no case 
could possibly arise in which he could vary the action 
of these laws. It is illogical to believe in God and at 
the same time to limit His power. Doubtless Sir 
Francis Younghusband sees this, and therefore he con¬ 
sistently rejects the existence of an omnipotent God, 
on the ground, too, that He ought to interfere, and 
that, since He does not interfere, He does not exist. 


But this last is a strangely inverted method 0 
reasoning, which obviously cannot be accepted by mer 
of faith. The consensus of faith believes that what Goc 
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really does save and conserve is the principle of life. 1 love have helped to regenerate humanity and to add 
So there is a sense in which the Christian should be J to the sum of human love. And for the author to 

as indifferent to the mere fact of natural death as the assert that most men now believe that Christ was 

Oriental. "The guardian God " is the guardian of I only human, like Buddha, Mahomed, or Plato, 
the eternal life within us. This is certainly the teach- traverses most unwarrantably the absolute conviction 
mg of Christ, whatever perverse interpretations may be of hundreds of millions of our race. Having said 
put on the idea of Providence. Then it is said that | this, we may add that there is something deeply 
“we are abandoning the idea of God the Father, and I pathetic in the author's contention that, if there were 

we are realising the idea of God the Holy Spirit." a God who did guide and strengthen us, and "gently 

But if we believe in the existence of the Holy Spirit, comforted us in hours of sorrow, then indeed we might 
why need the idea of God, the Father of Eternal Life, * and we would love that Being with all our heart, with 
be abandoned? Yet, passing by this question, we all our soul, and all our mind. Such love would then 

endeavour to discover what is the author's idea of 1 flow out most naturally and easily." But since the 

God the Holy Spirit, and by way of definition we are existence of such a Being cannot be scientifically 
told that “this World-Spirit is evidently made up of demonstrated “by sure and indisputable proof," it 

a multiplicity of tendencies all most intricately inter- follows that countless myriads have been and are 

woven with one another." So the idea of an ob- I suffering from a pitiable delusion, and that those who 
jective God is quietly dropped, and replaced by a are now enlightened must trust in themselves, with the 
merely subjective conception or a metaphysical ab- j help of an inherent World-Spirit, which is strictly and 
straction. This “inherent impulse," this “whole- logically only a mental development belonging to 
world process," in its “motive principle" is “some- human evolution from “original specks of proto- 
thing which is wholly good." “If this be so, then we I plasm." In short, the author's philosophy is so con- 
may fitly trust it as our God, in place of the discarded j fusing that it is difficult to determine whether he is a 
Deity of our childhood." But to call the mere process monist or dualist. True, he postulates the existence 
of mental evolution and moral tendency, God, seems | of the soul, which, from the point of view of exact 
to us quite as unsatisfying as any condemned idea of science and empirical knowledge, is quite as great an 

anthropomorphism. And if the “ whole-world pro- assumption as to postulate the Being of God. 

°S 5 " is “in its essence" good, what is to be said In this book there is a good deal of, it may be, 
about the inherent impulse" towards evil? And unconscious materialism. But it is strongly tinged 

it is admitted that “ there is a purpose running with an esoteric spiritual mysticism. It is the work of 

trough the whole-world process," we should like to a man of strongly independent character, combined 

what is the source of that process. A subjective with the deepest human sympathies: of one who be- 

cooception is hardly a sufficient account. The author's lieves with all his heart in the advance of the human 

1( ka of the Holy Spirit seems to be simply an im- race towards an ultimate goal of good. So far we may 

personal altruism. Hence his conclusion, that Faith in gladly accept his theories, even if we are doubtful 

external Omnipotent Being" is discarded in about some of his sociological views, especially in 

favour of faith in ourselves and in our fellow-men, reference to marriage and divorce. With regard, how- 

* possibly, also, a reliance “ upon the spirits of the ever, to the problems of pain, disease, and death, with 

departed." This last is very remarkable, considering which this book largely deals, there is only a vague 

fke author’s attitude to spiritual things. But the ex- inspiration to be got from his frankly agnostic philo- 

pression is isolated. Nor is there any explanation. . sophy. P. A. M. S. 

It is true enough that self-confidence is a very neoes- | 
sar y factor for success in all worldly matters. But —— 

)n spiritual realm—which the author does not deny 

mankind in all ages has felt and expressed the need The Lost Art of Behaving Well 
confidence in an external God. In the philosophy 

^ Within," the struggle with evil seems to find no 1 "\^T ODERN Parliamentary debates and the Bunny 
t'lace. If the experience of the history of mankind | IVJ Hug in the ballroom are equally symptomatic 

? T o\e$ anything, it is this, that the strongest motive of a revulsion of feeling against good manners, which 
cr doing right and overcoming evil has always rested the youths and maidens of to-day contemptuously 
n klief i n an ex t eriia i God. It is contrary to all regard as fit only for foreigners and dancing masters. 
«f*rienoe to assume that an appeal for right to a The elegant deportment of which Lord Chesterfield 
World-Spirit within, or a world-process, or world- made so much is no more in evidence, and a handbot 

^Pulse—call it what you will—is likely to have much of behaviour in polite society would in all probability 

■ w 'th the masses of the people. Christianity is be received with derision by anyone above the status 

* n to men’s faith and affections, and as such of a maid-of-all-work. Yet such manuals enjoyed 

, as their hearts. It is no use objecting to great popularity in their day, and I lately came across 

* worship and love of Christ as “carried to excess one which had, in 1803, already run to a third edition. 

directed," and as “ preventing the love of j The author was a reverend gentleman named Trusler, 
lVl ^ hum an beings." Such objection is a curious | and his little book was devoted to rules for behaviour 
con fusion of cause and effect. Christian faith and 1 during meals, including an exhaustive treatise on the 
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art of carving, with some suggestions on the proper 
manner of waiting at table. It was, however, his 
maxims for the guest that chiefly attracted me, and 
the growing disregard of such observances is empha¬ 
sised by the apparent absurdity of some of the in¬ 
junctions which, in their day, were taken in all 
seriousness by those to whom they were addressed. 


occasional sigh for a more courtly order of things, and 
we arc free to have our moments of doubt as to whether 
the demagogues are right when they shout that good 
manners necessarily meant bad morals. 

F. G. AFULO. 

{** 

« 

-'151 


I do not lay undue stress on the good doctor’s 
admonition of smelling viands on the fork before 
eating them, for I confess that the limitations of my 
own social circle have deprived me of the opportunity 
of observing such curious behaviour. Nor, I admit, 
do my friends “eat” their soup with their nose in 
the plate, another offence on which our author is very 
severe. When, however, he says that “ eating quick 
or very slow at meals is characteristic of the vulgar,” 
he touches on a foible of all time. The first, he points 
out, suggests that you are starving; the second, that 
you do not like the food set before you. Then, with 
growing wrath, he lays it down that “ it is exceedingly 
rude to scratch any part of your body, to spit, to blow 
your nose, to eat greedily, to lean your elbows on the 
table, to sit too far from it, to pick your teeth before 
the dishes are removed, or to leave the table before 
grace is said.” The last, alas! is become superoga- 
torv in an age which regards such thanksgiving as 
bad form, but the rest of Mr. Trusler’s maxims may 
safely be obeyed. 

A companion volume by the same author attained 
to even wider popularity, for it was translated into 
more than one other language and ran into many 
editions. It was called “Trusler’s Principles of 
Politeness,” and perhaps the most fascinating portion 
of the book—in the light of modern developments— 
are the “ Instructions Peculiarly Adapted to Young 
Women.” Ah, me! What would our modern young 
woman, whether downright suffragette or mere hockey 
girl, say to its counsels of perfection. “ Don’t even 
hear a double entendre /” “Seem not to hear im¬ 
proper conversation! ” “ Be cautious in dancing! ” 

“ Read no novels, but let your study be history! ” 

The author is even more severe with his own sex, 
whom he exhorts to avoid kissing the ladies, affecting 
the rake, or punching anyone in conversation. Of 
course, such hints on etiquette are out of date. The 
modern young lady will not be cautious in dancing, 
and will hear a double entendre , and there’s an end 
to it. Yet this musty little volume, which, with its 
yellow leaves and old print, must have been hidden 
away in a Devon library these hundred years, has for 
me singularly old-world and peaceful associations of 
an age that knew neither Royal Auction nor the 
Turkey Trot, and that would certainly have resented 
the modern smart fashion of being entertained by a 
host and hostess whom you do not trouble to know 
even by sight. The reaction against pretty manners 
found voice in Burns* lines on Honest Poverty and 
Tennyson’s verse on the Lady Vere de Vere, and ours 
is a day in which the democracy of honest fustian is 
paramount. Yet even our rulers cannot deny us an 
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Foreign Reviews 

Die Deutsche Rundschau. 

J ANUARY.—The second part of “Stephana Schweit- 
ner ” is begun. Herr Hermann Gunkel deals with 
the “ Odes of Solomon,’’ of which he gives some metrical 
translations. Frau Isolde Kurz concludes her picturesque 
account of wanderings in Greece with Salamis, ALgma, 
Eleusis, and Cape Sunium; she notes the preference of 
the younger generation for the older place-names, and 
infers a rising patriotism. Professor Theodor Birts 
character-study of Scipio, which is to be continued, is 
popular but arresting; he has a delightful trick of ating 
“ modern instances,’’ some of which, in view of his sub¬ 
ject, may be guessed. Vice-Admiral Hoffmann gives ti* 
history of the closing of the Dardanelles, and discusser 
tlie subject from various points of view'; he believes 
that Russia has ceased to interest herself in the matter, 
or rather that she would, for various reasons, prefer the 
status quo . 
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Le Mercure de France. 

January I.—M. Duhamel concludes his study of 
Claudel, and M. Mariel writes of Pierre Mille. & < 
Guecfc is in ironical humour in what he hopes will p* ou ‘ 
his final word on the subject of Casanova and his pr^ 
breaking exploits. M. Yoshio Markino’s remarks, trans¬ 
lated from the English, on the antagonism of science 
and the senses in art and other provinces of life* ar< 
bracing and delightful. A large number of Engtat 
books are noticed by M. Davray, among them Mr. Max 
Becrbohm’s latest parodies, and the second volume * 

Mr. Monypenny’s Disraeli. 

January 16.—The clou of this number is M. Henn 
Schoen’s ingenious study in Baconism—“ De 1 Ongw 
corse de Christophe Colomb.” He has a numb® 0 
very sound arguments to bring in support of an ancien 
tradition that the Admiral was born at Calvi, in Corsica 
At any rate, it is very difficult to prove he was horn a 
Genoa. Incidentally, this theory would make Colunu 
a Frenchman — by a year or two, like Napoleon Bona 
parte. M. Dericux has a study of the Franco- Aroer - 
poet, M. Stuart Merrill; M. Emile Masson recapitu^ 1 
the famous interview of Mr. Frank Harris with Car> <* 
Dr. Levrat discusses “ La Medecine dans 1 CEux re 
Iluvsmans” 




I11 
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La Revue. 


the 


January 1.—In the course of an attempt to an5 ' lc ’ r ^ 
question, " Sommes-nous meillenrs qu autrefois ^ 
Finot records the last hours of Jnis friend, W. 
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on the Titanic . M. Chuquet communicates two 
incdits, one by, the other about, Stendhal. M. Faguet 
is in his most playful and characteristic humour in dis¬ 
cussing M. de Visan’s book on symbolist literature; we 
wish we had space to quote a passage or two. M. Cahuet 
tells the story of Saint-Helena and its holy places, since 
the illustrious prisoner first set foot there. M. Charles 
Simond presents Shakespeare’s “Dark Lady”—known 
to Mr. Frank Harris and The ACADEMY—to the French 
reader, and M. de Laume discusses the drama of Messrs. 
Shaw, Galsworthy, and Houghton. 

January 15.—M. Reybel gives the first of two articles 
on recent German, particularly Prussian, parliamentary 
development. M. Dausset’s remarks and conclusions on 
the centrifugal tendency of modem towns, such as Paris, 
are informing. M. Cim contributes some more “B6vues, 
lapsus,” etc., chiefly of ecclesiastical origin. M. Faguet 
treats of " La Chalotais 6ducateur.” He compares the 
educational ideas of his subject with those of Voltaire, 
and contrasts the attitude of the two reformers towards 
the Jesuits. He appears to agree with La Chalotais 
nattbe "professeur 99 might very well be suppressed, to 
^ large extent, in favour of the “ livTe.” 

Varia. 

We have received a copy of a number of “ Fray 
Mocbo,” an Argentine magazine, distinguished by the 
excellent reproduction of its illustrations, especially those 
hat are due to photography. 


The Librarian 

and Book World 


= - '■ Founded 1910 ■ 

If you are interested in books you will be still 
more interested in ** The Librarian and Book 
World,” which from cover to cover is all about 
books. It is the largest sixpenny library 
monthly in the world. It is the independent 
library monthly in this country, entirely 
controlled and written by members of the pro¬ 
fession. It has the largest circulation. It is 
the only paper dealing systematically and 
consistently with women’s work in libraries, 
and with library architecture. Best books is 
a feature absolutely unique for the books of 
this country. All the best books published 
are selected month by month, scientifically 
classified and annotated; nearly two thousand 
v olames a year are treated in this way. It 
makes “ The Librarian ” invaluable to all 
bookmen, booksellers, publishers, binders, and, 
ln fact, everyone in any way connected with 

books. 

Stanley Paul & Co. 

31. Ewex Street. W.C. 

^ 6d. net monthly; or 6/6 per annum, 

. P°*t free, at home and abroad. 
n d seven 6tamps for specimen number. 
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The Theatre 

The Incorporated Stage Society 
at the Aldwych Theatre 

T HE mating given by this Society proved one of the 
most valuable and interesting events of the present 
theatrical season^ It is curious that it should be left to 
such a body to make us further acquainted, in England, 
with the work of M. Arthur Schnitzler, for, surely, the 
success of “ Comtesse Mizzi” and “ The Green Cockatoo” 
might have been made even more pronounced had one of 
our leading managers been inclined to adventure in this 
direction. But as matters stood the Stage Society 
proved itself quite equal to the occasion, as it has done in 
so many other affairs. Everyone who remembers the 
“ Anatol” series, which Mr. Granville Barker produced, 
will be prejudiced in favour of these two works of M. 
Schnitzler, whose humour is so candid and lighthearted, 
who insists with so gay an air on the cynic side of life, 
who is so bold and cutting, exquise and precise, and, we 
fear, truthful. This is expecially the fact in regard to 
his comedy “ Mizzi”; the second piece being rather a 
tour de force in theatricality than a picture of life. 
Together “ Mizzi” and “ The Green Cockatoo” make a 
lively, engrossing entertainment such as few of our 
regular theatres can hope to possess 

“ The Comtesse Mizzi” is one of those studies of social 
character, in a vein of gay and bitter satire which must 
always delight in our day. The intrigue is highly attrac¬ 
tive, and the character drawing bold and almost crueL But 
it convinces and amuses. Especially when acted, as it 
was on Monday, by such accomplished artists as Miss 
Pole, Miss Busse, Mr. Alhol Stuart, and Mr. Robert 
Horton, all of whom entered upon their task with a 
verve and sprightliness worthy of so witty and bitter a 
study of things as they really are. 

“ The Green Cockatoo” shows another and totally 
different side of Schnitzler’s talent. It is one of those 
carefully planned and complicated and surprising little 
melodramas which carries one along without time for 
thought or opportunity to criticise. It is a victory in 
this particular sort of art, and enabled Mr. Leon Quarter- 
maine and Mr. Norman Page, Miss Caroline Bayley and 
Mr. Luke Foster to give us of their best and hold our 
attention wiThout a moment’s pause. We trust that both 
plays—not at present, perhaps, perfect translations— 
will be seen again, when they will no doubt receive the 
guerdon of success which is due to their clever author. 


“The Handful” at the Prince of 

Wales’s Theatre 

IN London, it seems the audiences grow more and more 
difficult. The competition is greater than elsewhere. 
The standard of acting is higher than in most Euro¬ 
pean cities. Yet the playgoer is hard to please_in 

regard to comedy, at least. It is another matter as to 
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melodrama—either plain, as in the cheaper theatres, 
or decorated, with a dash of problem or polemic, as 
in the more fashionable houses. In musical comedy, 
too, the audience is generally very easy and simple- 
hearted. But the difficulty in regard to comedy was 
brought home to us very clearly the other night at the 
Prince of Wales's. Mr. William Gordon Edwards has 
written an amusing, lively, often witty play, and Miss 
Marie Tempest, with the aid of Mr. Graham Browne 
as producer, gives us “ The Handful " in a delightful 
setting, perfectly acted from the highly original first 
act even unto the happy ending of the fourth. And 
yet there were people who could not accept it at its 
really considerable value. 

Lady Wetheral (Miss Marie Tempest) is young and 
fascinating, although her son and daughter are about 
eighteen and nineteen. She has separated from Sir 
Arthur (Mr. Graham Browne), and she enjoys the 
society of many nice boys, tame cats, and other amus¬ 
ing people of that sort. Her daughter Joyce (Miss 
Margaret Bruhling) and her son Tom (Mr. Beaumont) 
find this sort of thing very trying, and tell their mother 
so in an admirable, if slightly artificial, comedy scene. 
Here Miss Tempest runs over the whole gamut of her 
artist resource. She is light, she is tender, she is 
taunting, she is kind; she sees her children's point of 
view, she is sad about her own life, and then, and 
above all, she is in every way and at all times charm¬ 
ing, after a fashion no other English artist attempts. 
This little scene in the play gives life to the whole, 
and if, after her pseudo-retirement from the world, 
Lady Wetheral is rather too clever to be quite natural, 
what does that matter in so frankly a sophisticated 
comedy? How she enslaves the misogamist of a 
Devonshire village, admirably played by Mr. Charles 
France, how she loses him to her daughter, how she 
wins back her husband, and a thousand other entertain¬ 
ing matters are told with skill and vivacity throughout 
the remaining acts. 

During all the developments of the plot no one is 
allowed to be dull, and there is no part, however small or 
important, that is not played with convincing sincerity. 

“ The Handful" is, in short, a victory for the author and 
for the actors; if it does not become a success the fault 
will lie rather with the audiences than with the produc¬ 
tion. It is true that we have become so critical of this 
class of play that every little failure to reach the highest 
level of excellence seemed to be resented with something 
of intellectual bitterness. A few years ago Miss Tem¬ 
pest and her clever company would have carried such a 
play to an immediate success; should they fail now it 
need hardly be said that the cause is not to be found in 
any decline in the art of the actors or dramatist, but 
rather in the hypercritical attitude of our day, and, per¬ 
haps, in the surfeit of good things with which Miss 
Tempest has so often entertained us. But we think "The 
Handful" should live throughout the season and amuse 
hundreds of people before its brightness grows dim and 
the liveliness of the company grows too familiar to 
amuse. n Egan Mew. 
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The Magazines 

I T was scarcely necessary for the English Remew to 
give an " Important Notice " concerning Mr. John 
Helston's life. Having discovered his work, his poetr) v!l ^ 
might have been left to speak for itself. It is capable 
of doing so. There is more than "real merit" m it; 
it is full of that imagery that we look for in poetry 
Mr. Helston does not often rise into harmony of num¬ 
bers, which, with imagery, might be said to be the 
indisputable property of poetry; though he often shows 
that he is capable of it. He has, too, his own ritual 
for the casting of poetry; and, despite the fact that the 
title, "Aphrodite at Leatherhead," may seem to suggest 
a turning to classical myths in place of inspiration, Mr. 
Helston has a live poetic issue to cast in the framework 
of that ritual. What it lacks is what so much of 
modern poetry lacks—the booming of a tone that is 
far more significant than the meaning of words. In 
the same magazine Lady Gregory writes some memo¬ 
ries of Synge. Their value as a collection of 
memories is great, especially when it is remembered 
that she worked with Synge as a director of the Abbe\ 
Theatre in the great days of that theatre; yet they 
fail to reproduce Synge in his habit as he lived. Mr. 

G. W. Foote writes upon " George Meredith: Free* 
thinker." The article was to be expected. So many 
of Meredith's letters have shown him to be in deep, if 
momentary, sympathy with the spiritual aspirations 
that continually move the mass of mankind—we need 
only mention the letters upon his wife’s death, an 
that written to John Morley at the opening of the yea- 
1878, among the many—that it was only to bn® 
pected that someone should step in to minimise thot 
significance. There is no question of Meredith being 
a free-thinking man; nor of anyone else being * 
same. Readers of The ACADEMY will not need to * 
told of the vigour with which Mr. Haldane Maca 
writes of the plagiarism in Art under the title 
Brain-Thief." 

In the Fortnightly Mr. Edward Clodd, coining roni 
the battles of the nineteenth century, tilts his lance a 
" Obscurantism in Modern Science." He cannot 
away with writers like Alfred Russel Wallace an 
Sir Oliver Lodge, who, to his way of thinking, a ' e 
departed from the good tradition that science is t f 
indispensable foe to a faith in an over-arching Wis oed 
T he fact that Mr. Clodd belongs to an age of though 
that is past should not affect the question. Tru 1 
not a matter of yesterday or to-day, but immuta • 
Yet, according to the arguments employed by 
school when it was at its height, be should not co® 
plain; for the "obscurantists " are at a later date 
thought than Mr. Clodd, even as Mr. Clodd was * 
one time himself at the crest of a merely fashions/ 
wave in thought. "Islander" deals with 
Military Conspiracy." His article is couched again.^ 
universal service, but his argument is of such a natu^ 
that one wonders if it is not really put up by l ® 
to be knoc^gfllf down by the other side. Mr. tu 
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Pound writes upon the poems of Babu Rabindranath 
Tagore. It is very scrappily written, this article of 
his. He has been at great pains to discover the 
original forms of the poems, and his examination of 
this is excellent; but what precisely Provencal poetry 
has to do with Rabindranath Tagore, we cannot see. 
Mr. Alfred Noyes in the same number includes a poem 
entitled “ Enceladus.” Count de Soissons’ article on 
Mistral is short, but it is informative. 

We must frankly admit that we do not often relish 
the introduction of clerics in the domain of art; but 
the Abb£ Ernest Dimnet must carry sympathy when he 
writes on “The Morals of French Plays’*—not be¬ 
cause the morals are good or bad, but because the tub- 
thumping, cushion-smashing dramatist, with his first 
cousin, the dramatist with a moral, or immoral, 
innuendo, has become a nuisance in the theatre. All 
art is, of course, moral, because a moral idea is im¬ 
plicit in a great human situation, with which situation 
the artist, and especially the dramatic artist, has to 
do; but the man who hopes, by the help of the gods 
or a little skill in the working, to make a human 
situation implicit in his moral, is quite a different per¬ 
son. Strictly speaking, he is an immoral person; and 
French drama of the most avowedly moral kind has 
proved itself to be thus in its effect on English weakly 
initiative drama. The Hon. John Collier writes upon 
The Art of Alma Tadeina.” There are two articles 
by correspondents in the Balkan War: one by Mr. 
William Maxwell on * The War Correspondent in 
Sunshine and Eclipse,” and another by Mr. George 
Pilcher, giving his experiences “ In the Chataldja Lines 
during the November Battle.” 

There are some good things in the British Review 
'hs month. Those who relish parody, with a keen 
implied criticism in it, should certainly not miss Mr. 
Squire’s “Poet in the Back Streets.” We have our- 
*!>’« declared our opinion on what Mr. Masefield 
calls his “poetry,” but we gladly step aside to let 
Squire prove by the better way of parody exactly 

it comes to. Let us quote only one of his 
stanzas:— 

♦ 

• 

l-rime is the foulest blot on our escutcheon, 

Crime draws mankind as the moon draws the tides, 

Crime is a thing I’m rather prone to touch on, 

Crime is a clanking chain that grins and grides, 

A lure, a snare, and other things besides ; 
i crime should cease, I should not then be able 
0 furnish Austin with my monthly fable. 

TW is excellent good fun in the poem. Mr. Albert 
ock in the same magazine writes upon “ The Poetry 
Alice Meynell.” We welcome such articles. To 
a** the steadfast work of our contemporaries in 
literature that abides crowded out of our magazines 
' ^ political situation has become almost in- 
^crable. If the British Review readjusts that balance 
a r 1 We ^ ^ r * Cock’s article is discriminating 
1 ^ a PP rec ^ a ^ on of a poet whose work surely 

r to take a place that will remain. Professor 
^° r ? c Henslow writes upon a subject that he has very 


largely made his own, “ The Origin of Species by Self- 
Adaptation to Changed Conditions of Life.” He 
writes, as usual, perspicuously and with conviction. 

In the Cornhill , Sir Sidney Lee has an interesting 
article on some Elizabethan explorations in “ Caliban’s 
Visits to England.” George Birmingham writes upon 
“Emotions in Stone,” rind, while contrasting various 
examples of Gothic architecture with classic archi¬ 
tecture, analyses well the emotions which they convey. 
Sir Harry Johnstone contributes a fine appreciation of 
David Livingstone. In Nash's Magazine there is a 
beautiful article by Miss Helen Keller, entitled “The 
Hand of the World,” that should be read by all. 
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T HE Wednesday Reviews (Trichinopoly) for 
January 15 and 22 are full, as was 
expected, of Lord Islington’s Public Services 
Commission, which now holds the field in India. 
The journal assumes it as a foregone conclusion 
that one result of the Commission will be a 
larger admission of Indians to the Civil Service. Just 

o , . 

as it is very easy to gain popularity by liberality with 
other people’s money, so the Commission may, from 
similar motives, recommend the above measure, know¬ 
ing that the consequences will not appear immediately 
and that the responsibility of adopting it will rest on 
other shoulders. Racial feeling is being aroused by the 
partisanship of the witnesses before the Commission. 
The Indians assume that the extended employment of 
their countrymen will not lower the standard of the 
administration; the experienced English witnesses 
assert that it has already lowered it, and will further 
impair it. The Commission may do much harm before 
they have completed their task. Until the native 
character is assimilated to the English, any great or 
precipitate change in the services will be very in¬ 
judicious: certain European qualities and a European 
standard are indispensable. The Madras Government 
are said to have provided moral and religious instruction 
on certain days in the week for their jail prisoners. This 
is a curious measure, but it is stated to have been 
successful: how can this be known ? Lord Sydenham’s 
advocacy of the extension of Provincial legislation 
raises another large question. The papers on the 
recruitment of the Judiciary are thoughtful and well- 
informed. They bear testimony to the efficacy of the 
Civil Servants, especially as Sessions Judges—that is, 
in criminal trials. 

The Collegian and Progress of India (Calcutta), No. 

2, of December, 1912, and No. 1, of January, is naturally 
full of prize-days, meetings, and Convocations, which 
give opportunities for stock-taking and encouragement 
At Lahore the Chancellor of the Punjab University 
dwelt on the importance of Oriental studies, and the 
desirability of a Roman script becoming the common 
vehicle for teaching English. The Dacca University 
Committee has reported at length, and a scheme will 
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melodrama—either plain, as in the cheaper theatres, 
or decorated, with a dash of problem or polemic, as 
in the more fashionable houses. In musical comedy, 
too, the audience is generally very easy and simple- I 
hearted. But the difficulty in regard to comedy was 
brought home to us very clearly the other night at the I 
Prince of Wales’s. Mr. William Gordon Edwards has 1 
written an amusing, lively, often witty play, and Miss < 
Marie Tempest, with the aid of Mr. Graham Browne i 
as producer, gives us “ The Handful ” in a delightful 
setting, perfectly acted from the highly original first 1 
act even unto the happy ending of the fourth. And 
yet there were people who could not accept it at its 
really considerable value. 

Lady Wetheral (Miss Marie Tempest) is young and 
fascinating, although her son and daughter are about 
eighteen and nineteen. She has separated from Sir 
Arthur (Mr. Graham Browne), and she enjoys the 
society of many nice boys, tame cats, and other amus¬ 
ing people of that sort. Her daughter Joyce (Miss 
Margaret Bruhling) and her son Tom (Mr. Beaumont) 
find this sort of thing very trying, and tell their mother 
so in an admirable, if slightly artificial, comedy scene. 
Here Miss Tempest runs over the whole gamut of her 
artist resource. She is light, she is tender, she is 
taunting, she is kind; she sees her children’s point of 
view, she is sad about her own life, and then, and 
above all, she is in every way and at all times charm¬ 
ing, after a fashion no other English artist attempts. 
This little scene in the play gives life to the whole, 
and if, after her pseudo-retirement from the world, 
Lady Wetheral is rather too clever to be quite natural, 
what does that matter in so frankly a sophisticated 
comedy? How she enslaves the misogamist of a 
Devonshire village, admirably played by Mr. Charles 
France, how she loses him to her daughter, how she 
wins back her husband, and a thousand other entertain¬ 
ing matters are told with skill and vivacity throughout 
the remaining acts. 

During all the developments of the plot no one is 
allowed to be dull, and there is no part, however small or 
important, that is not played with convincing sincerity. 

« The Handful” is, in short, a victory for the author and 
for the actors; if it does not become a success the fault 
will lie rather with the audiences than with the produc¬ 
tion. It is true that we have become so critical of this 
class of play that every little failure to reach the highest 
level of excellence seemed to be resented with something 
of intellectual bitterness. A few years ago Miss Tem¬ 
pest and her clever company would have carried such a 
play to an immediate success; should they fail now it 
need hardly be said that the cause is not to be found in 
any decline in the art of the actors or dramatist, but 
rather in the hypercritical attitude of our day, and, per¬ 
haps, in the surfeit of good things with which Miss 
Tempest has so often entertained us. But we think "The 
Handful” should live throughout the season and amuse 
hundreds of people before its brightness grows dim and 
the liveliness of the company grows too familiar to 
amuse. * EGAN Mew. 
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The Magazines 

I T was scarcely necessary for the English Review to 
give an “ Important Notice ” concerning Ur. John 
Helston’s life. Having discovered his work, his poetry :r ^ 

might have been left to speak for itself. It is capable vfo 

of doing so. There is more than “real merit” m it; vE»j 
it is full of that imagery that we look for in poetry, r.sgat, 
Mr. Helston does not often rise into harmony of num* xh 
bers, which, with imagery, might be said to be the iriasa 
indisputable property of poetry; though he often shows • ^ 
that he is capable of it. He has, too, his own ritual \\ ^ 
for the casting of poetry; and, despite the fact that the . ^ 
title, “Aphrodite at Leatherhead,” may seem to suggest ^ 
a turning to classical myths in place of inspiration, Mi. t j c 
Helston has a live poetic issue to cast in the framework :l? . 
of that ritual. What it lacks is what so much of ^ 
modem poetry lacks—the booming of a tone that \s ^ 
far more significant than the meaning of words. In - ^ 
the same magazine Lady Gregory writes some memo* ^ 
ries of Synge. Their value as a collection of . 
memories is great, especially when it is remembered 
that she worked with Synge as a director of the Abbey ^ 

( Theatre in the great days of that theatre; yet they ^ 
•ail to reproduce Synge in his habit as he lived. Mr. . 
3 . W. Foote writes upon “George Meredith: Free* - 
hinker.” The article was to be expected. So many < 
if Meredith’s letters have shown him to be in deep, if 
momentary, sympathy with the spiritual aspirations - 
that continually move the mass of mankind we need 
only mention the letters upon his wife s death, an 
that written to John Morley at the opening of the ; 
1878, among the many—that it was only to 1*®' 
pected that someone should step in to minimise uo 1 
significance. There is no question of Meredith being 
a free-thinking man; nor of anyone else being 
same. Readers of THE ACADEMY will not need to » 
told of the vigour with which Mr. Haldane Mac a 
writes of the plagiarism in Art under the title Tne 

Brain-Thief.” 

In the Fortnightly Mr. Edward Clodd, coming f r0IT1 
the battles of the nineteenth century, tilts his lance a 
“ Obscurantism in Modern Science.” He cannot 
away with writers like Alfred Russel Wallace an 
Sir Oliver Lodge, who, to his way of thinking, ha'f 
departed from the good tradition that science: is t ■ 
indispensable foe to a faith in an over-arching Wisdom 
The fact that Mr. Clodd belongs to an age of thought 
that is past should not affect the question. Truth t- 
not a matter of yesterday or to-day, but immuta 
Yet, according to the arguments employed by 
school when it was at its height, he should not com 
plain; for the “obscurantists” are at a later date 
thought than Mr. Clodd, even as Mr. Clodd was ^ 
one time himself at the crest of a merely fashion* ' 
wave in thought. “ Islander ” deals with 
Military Conspiracy.” His article is couched 
universal service, but his argument is of such a 
that one wonders if it is not really put up by 
to be knocked 1 down by the other side. Mr. 
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Pound writes upon the poems of Babu Rabindranath 
Tagore. It is very scrappily written, this article of 
his. He has been at great pains to discover the 
original forms of the poems, and his examination 01 
this is excellent; but what precisely Provencal poetry 
has to do with Rabindranath Tagore, we cannot see. 
Mr. Alfred Noyes in the same number includes a poem 
entitled “Enceladus.” Count de Soissons’ article on 
Mistral is short, but it is informative. 

We must frankly admit that we do not often relish 
the introduction of clerics in the domain of art; but 
the AbW Ernest Dimnet must carry sympathy when he 
writes on "The Morals of French Plays ”—not be¬ 
cause the morals are good or bad, but because the tub- 
thumping, cushion-smashing dramatist, with his first 
cousin, the dramatist with a moral, or immoral, 
innuendo, has become a nuisance in the theatre. All 
art is, of course, moral, because a moral idea is im¬ 
plicit in a great human situation, with which situation 
the artist, and especially the dramatic artist, has to 
do; but the man who hopes, by the help of the gods 
or a little skill in the working, to make a human 
situation implicit in his moral, is quite a different per¬ 
son. Strictly speaking, he is an immoral person; and 
French drama of the most avowedly moral kind has 
proved itself to be thus in its effect on English weakly 
initiative drama. The Hon. John Collier writes upon 
flic Art of Alma Tadema.” There are two articles 
ty correspondents in the Balkan War: one by Mr. 
William Maxwell on “ The War Correspondent in 
Sunshine and Eclipse,” and another by Mr. George 
Pilcher, giving his experiences “ In the Chataldja Lines 
during the November Battle.” 

There are some good things in the British Revieu• 
'his month. Those who relish parody, with a keen 
implied criticism in it, should certainly not miss Mr. 
Squire’s 44 Poet in the Back Streets.” We have our- 
declared our opinion on what Mr. Masefield 
calls his "poetry,” but we gladly step aside to let 
Mr. Squire prove by the better way of parody exactly 
'‘•hat it comes to. Let us quote only one of his 
Lanzas: — 

% 

is the foulest blot on our escutcheon, 

Crime draws mankind as the moon draws the tides, 

Crime is a thing I'm rather prone to touch on, 

Crime is a clanking chain that grins and grides, 

A lure, a snare, and other things besides ; 

crime should ce ase, I should not then be able 

0 furnish Austin with my monthly fable. 

There is excellent good fun in the poem. Mr. Albert 
in the same magazine writes upon “ The Poetry 
0 Alice Meynell.” We welcome such articles. To 
^ steadfast work of our contemporaries in 
, l terature ^ a t abides crowded out of our magazines 
y the latest political situation has become almost in¬ 
ferable. If the British Review readjusts that balance 
1 we H* Mr. Cock’s article is discriminating 

* * n a PP rec iation of a poet whose work surely 
q to take a place that will remain. Professor 
ieorge Henslow writes upon a subject that he has very 


largely made his own, 44 The Origin of Species by Self- 
Adaptation to Changed Conditions of Life.” He 
writes, as usual, perspicuously and with conviction. 

In the Cornhill , Sir Sidney Lee has an interesting 
article on some Elizabethan explorations in " Caliban’s 
Visits to England.” George Birmingham writes upon 
“Emotions in Stone,” knd, while contrasting various 
examples of Gothic architecture with classic archi¬ 
tecture, analyses well the emotions which they convey. 
Sir Harry Johnstone contributes a fine appreciation of 
David Livingstone. In Hash's Magazine there is a 
beautiful article by Miss Helen Keller, entitled “The 
Hand of the World,” that should be read by all. 
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T HE Wednesday Reviews (Trichinopoly) for 
January 15 and 22 are full, as was 
expected, of Lord Islington’s Public Services 
Commission, which now holds the field in India. 
The journal assumes it as a foregone conclusion 
that one result of the Commission will be a 
larger admission of Indians to the Civil Service. Just 
as it is very easy to gain popularity by liberality with 
other people’s money, so the Commission may, from 
similar motives, recommend the above measure, know¬ 
ing that the consequences will not appear immediately 
and that the responsibility of adopting it will rest on 
other shoulders. Racial feeling is being aroused by the 
partisanship of the witnesses before the Commission. 
The Indians assume that the extended employment of 
their countrymen will not lower the standard of the 
administration; the experienced English witnesses 
assert that it has already lowered it, and will further 
impair it. The Commission may do much harm before 
they have completed their task. Until the native 

character is assimilated to the English, any great or 
precipitate change in the services will be very in* 
judicious: certain European qualities and a European 
standard are indispensable. The Madras Government 
are said to have provided moral and religious instruction 
on certain days in the week for their jail prisoners. This 
is a curious measure, but it is stated to have been 
successful: how can this be known ? Lord Sydenham’s 
advocacy of the extension of Provincial legislation 
raises another large question. The papers on the 
recruitment of the Judiciary are thoughtful and well- 
informed. They bear testimony to the efficacy of the 
Civil Servants, especially as Sessions Judges—that is, 
in criminal trials. 

The Collegian and Progress of India (Calcutta), No. 
2, of December, 1912, and No. 1, of January, is naturally 
full of prize-days, meetings, and Convocations, which 
give opportunities for stock-taking and encouragement 
At Lahore the Chancellor of the Punjab University 
dwelt on the importance of Oriental studies, and the 
desirability of a Roman script becoming the common 
vehicle for teaching English. The Dacca University 
Committee has reported at length, and a scheme will 
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be prepared : the estimated cost of 32 lakhs is formid- 1 
le. The Muslim University is the subject of a differ- < 
ence bctwcen Government and the promoters, who 1 

want their own Chancellor, to the exclusion of the i 

Governor-General. The Hindu University scheme I 
hangs fire, as only 17 lakhs have been realised out of 
the 67 lakhs promised, and 50 lakhs must be deposited 
before legislation will be undertaken. In Rangoon 
there are no Provincial funds available for the con¬ 
templated University, so that the whole cost must 
be met from Imperial revenues. The Technical Insti- ] 
tute for Calcutta has advanced to the stage of prepara- ' 
tion of a scheme to be launched for public consideration, 
and valuable technical scholarships have been estab¬ 
lished in the United Provinces to enable the holders to 
proceed to Europe to learn sugar engineering and wood 
and grass pulp working. In Bombay some leading 
Indian educationists are very sceptical about the intro¬ 
duction of religious education into schools and colleges, 
though their reasons differ. In Bengal a mixed confer¬ 
ence has discussed the whole subject of moral and re¬ 
ligious instructioa Education is clearly very active in 
India. The varied articles in this journal will be wel¬ 
come to professors and their pupils. 

The Hindustan Review (Allahabad) for January be¬ 
gins with a paper by the Hon. Mr. Webb, of Karachi, in 
favour of a gold currency for India, to be attained by 
every educated Indian demanding and paying gold 
currency whenever possible, and by Government ceasing 
their present policy of checking the inflow of gold into 
India.* Is it the fact that this is the Government policy ? 

It probably would not be admitted. The articles on 
lapan and Sindh are full of knowledge, clearly dis¬ 
played. That on the Times is a resume of the special 
supplement of the newspaper, reduced to a few pages— 
a 1 eat story of journalistic enterprise. ’‘Organisation 
m India" is more solid than lively; division of labour, 
co-operation, morality, and intelligence are serious 
factors for any discussion, but do not afford exactly light 
reading. A similar observation would apply to the 
papers on Peace and Psychology; the Oriental reader 
may find pleasure in perusing and contemplating such 
philosophical disquisitions. The review of Mr, R. K. 
Mookerjee s “ History of Indian Shipping " by an Indian 
graduate of Oxford is so full that few will read the book 
itself afterwards; the author’s appeal to Government 
to revive the national shipping of India is not likely to 
receive any serious attention. Dr. Coomaraswamv on 
Indian Art is always worth reading; it would have 
been a wonder if Mr. Vincent Smith’s valuable work on 
Fme Art in India had altogether escaped professional 
criticism. To belaud Mr. Spender’s account of his 
hurried visit to India as one of the very best current 
books of Indian travel is rather hard on beftcr works: 
to say that his survey of current Indian affairs is 
truly valuable, marked by a fairness which disarms ad¬ 
verse criticism, shows an entire want of discrimination 
on the writer’s part. It is equally meaningless to attri- 
te to Mr. Fortescue, the courtly historian of the King’s 
to India^n “excellent sketch of Indian history," 
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when the history is full of obvious mistakes which any 
competent proof-reader would have corrected. The 
bibliography of Delhi is useful under present circum¬ 
stances. 


Art [X 

Exhibitions of Etchings and Drawings » 

I 

T HE exquisite possibilities of the etched plate, and 
the fact that its impressions can be multiplied, 
are good reasons for a wide use of the medium. An \| [ 
unusual number of etching exhibitions are, or have 
recently been, open, showing some interesting modem 
work. Messrs. Gutekunst’s collection of etchings and 
mezzotints by Sir Frank Short, at 10, Grafton Street, 
gives a comprehensive idea of the measure and variety 
of his art. One quickly passes over the mezzo and j 
aquatints to enjoy the delicacy and beauty of the 
etchings; one or two of the finest of which, Tht 
Rope-Walk,** " A Quiet Evening on the Ferry,’’ and 
“ Bromborough,” with their dim sunlit backgrounds oi 
hills, recall some of Le Gros’ beautiful landscapes 
“Wrought Nails, Halesowen,” with the clear, sharp 
lines of the houses on the high ground, and the 
suggestion of a light mist below, is another fine plate, 
as are the “Anglers’ Bridge” and the “ Fosdyke 
Bridge,” and in a bolder style the "Strand Gate, =i 
Winchelsea.” 

Another interesting exhibition is that of prints anc 
drawings at Messrs. Colnaghi and Obach’s gallery * 
New Bond Street, most of the exhibitors showing^ 
work in both mediums. Of the drawings, Mr. Frank 
Mura’s studies of simple bits of country, trees, ricks, 
and hedges, have the most character and individuality. 
while his group of “ Trees, Sompting,” and ‘ Lancia 
Fields ** arc among the best things in the print room 
Of Mr. W. P. Robins’s wash drawings, “Near Volen- 
dam,” done on rough paper and reminiscent of P 
Wint, is one of the best. Mr. C. H. Baskett s simp} 
treated drawing of “ Walberswick,” too, is pleasant tc 
see, and more successful than his aquatints. 

George H. Rose’s drawings, on the other hand. * 
the possible exception of “ The Greenstead Ro*^ 
which is drawn with fine lines and more in the mannr 
of an etching, are not to be compared with his etche* 
work, of which “ A Sweep o’ the Wind ” and N ,r 
Elms and a Rickyard” are delicate and beautifu ex 
amples. Another exquisite print is Miss Hester 
“ Chateau, near Dinan.” It remains to speak of 
Verpilleux’s fine woodcuts in colour, the sheer strength 
of which dominates the gallery. M. Verpilleux s *or* 
is admirably suited to the woodcut process, u 1 
brings out the broad spacing and pure colour 
“ St. Paul’s from Cheapside,” with the patterns of 
trees shown up against the building, is remarkab) 
effective. But the most interesting thing in the exh- ? 
tion, because of its real expression of charade. n 
1 “ La Chaumiere.” 
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At the Carfax Gallery is a collection of Mr. W. 
Sickert’s pencil sketches of Camden Town and its 
inhabitants, music-halls and taverns, portraits, studies 
for pictures and etchings. Those who know Mr. 
Sickert's work will not need to be told of the masterly 
cleverness of the sketches exhibited. In the adjoining 
gallery are some “Drawings of Japanese Life” by 
Miss Kate Blackmore, graceful in colouring and line, 
among the best being a back view of a mother and 
baby, “A Street Sketch,” and "A Study.” 


At St. Stephen’s Shrine 

By A Regular Devotee. 

S OME of us, but not many, attended on Thursday 
to help wind up the Session after twenty days’ 
holiday. Most of the London members on both sides 
bad been busy in the interval, fighting the L.C.C. 
election, for all of them know that a seat won at the 
L.C.C. has become the final step towards the Parlia¬ 
mentary seat, if held by a political opponent. We 
settled down to finish a few Bills which had come back 
from the Lords with suggested amendments. The 
rank and file of the Radical and Labour Parties 
assumed an injured, not to say an indignant, air : 
"How dare the Lords, now that we have crippled them, 
veDture to alter our Bills?” But the leaders were 
*wr. 

Mr. Ure moved “ that the Commons do agree with the 
birds in the amendments to the Sheriffs’ Court Bill,” 
arnid growls from Handel Booth. Mr. Buxton said 
ditto” to the Pilots Bill, whilst Mr. Joyce and the 
-‘lad Hatter protested. On one amendment Buxton 
stood firm, whereupon a Committee was formed then 
and there, who met behind the Speaker's chair to draw 
U P the reasons why they could not agree. 

We next came to the Railway Rates Bill, the exact 
position of which I have described in previous notes. 
AsqQith, looking the picture of health, made a capital 
speech. It was to this effect: When the railway strike 
*as over, events arose which were a menace to the 
nation and even the Empire. The Government took 
railway directors into their confidence, and these 
n * 01, who were in a strong position, reluctantly but 
patriotically agreed to give in to the men’s demands 
f cr increase of wages if the Government agreed to 
^ nn g in a measure on the lines of this Bill. It was 
,rt 1 popular Bill in any part of the House; to raise 
*° n^et increase of wages meant increased cost 
a found. However, they had agreed to bring in such 
* ill, and in honour they were bound to see it through, 
v * skated neatly over the real reason for the opposi- 

delayed bringing it in until the 
lie had forgotten all about the strike and its 
consequences.) Well, when brought in, a 
brought forward to limit it to five years, 
if C7** ^ ein I )cr t ^ ie House, he saw that, 
c ^ not agree, the Bill would ha^J 5 ^ 0 I° s ** T 
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the Government been defeated, so he had to agree. 
The Lords had thrown out the five years’ limit, and 
he now came down to ask the House to allow them 
to fulfil their undertaking to the letter, and “ agree 
with the Lords in the said amendment.” They may 
have been right, or they may have been wrong, to 
make such an agreement, but the House of Commons 
usually ratifies the acts of the Executive when working 
in a bona-fide manner for the good of the State. 

Bonar Law supported Asquith. The Labour men 
and the Tory agriculturists stormed at the bargain, 
and many hard things were said; but in the end the 
House supported the Government, and the Lords’ 
amendments were agreed to by a majority of 109. 

The Trade Unions Bill came next. This is to enable 
Trade Unions to use their funds for political purposes. 
The Lords thought that this ought not to include run¬ 
ning a political newspaper unless a majority agreed by 
ballot. It was a futile little amendment, because most 
of us know the value of a trade union ballot. Bonar 
Law said there was nothing to prevent one trade union 
candidate running a paper at the expense of the sup¬ 
porters of an opponent, but he did not press his 
objection very hard, and so the Bill went back. The 
House rose about 6.45 p.m. 

On Friday the business was purely formal. Edward 
Talbot moved for a writ in the place of Sir Josceline 
Bagot, who has recently died. 

There was a long wait. The Lords let the Pilotage 
Bill and the Trade Unions Bill through, but com¬ 
plained of want of courtesy of the Commons in not 
saying why they disagreed with the Lords in their 
amendments of the Scottish Temperance Bill. 

There was a short speech, and then Parliament, after 
sitting for twelve months, was formally prorogued 
until Monday night. 

Never was there such a dull opening of Parliament 
as that which took place on Monday. The House of 
Lords was not by any means as full as usual, and 
there were many gaps in the galleries consigned “to 
the faithful Commons.” It is, however, always a 
pretty and dignified scene when the King and Queen 
take their places on the thrones. The electric light is 
suddenly turned up with theatrical effect, and a wave 
of light runs down the diamonds in the coronets of 
the peeresses as they curtsey in the galleries. Both 
King and Queen wore their crowns, and it was noticed 
that the Queen had on more diamonds than usual. 

The Speech was not very long; it began with a 
pleasant little human touch, reminding the brilliant 
assembly that this was the fiftieth anniversary of the 
marriage of King Edward and Queen Alexandra, the 
latter being referred to as “my dear Mother.” The 
speech went on to express “our grateful sense of the 
devoted affection of the nation, which it has been the 
Queen-Mother’s happiness to enjoy for so many years, 
which consoled her in her abiding sorrow.” 

There was a good deal about foreign affairs, but 
very little was said that was not already known. The 

recent generous action of the sister-nations in 

OriginaTTronT nc 
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matter of naval defence was gratefully acknowledged. * i 
The Speech went on to declare that the Estimates j ; 
would be laid before the Commons without delay, and | 
they were commended to us with the more confidence 
as trade was so good. 

The measures in regard to which there was disagree¬ 
ment between the two Houses would again be brought 
forward—meaning thereby Home Rule and the Welsh 
Spoliation Bill—otherwise legislation would be re¬ 
stricted to completion of Land Purchase, Loan to the 
Soudan, the Feeble-minded Bill, Employment of 
Children, and the Abolition of Plural Voting, to¬ 
gether with an Education Bill. 

We then filed back to the Commons. Here again 
the House was by no means full. There were not the 
usual cheery greetings in the Lobby between friends 
and foes which usually mark the opening of a new 
Session. Men had seen each other the week before, 
and looked bored and tired. 

Fred Banbury, to the amazement of new members, 
took his seat on the Government front bench, in pur¬ 
suance of an ancient custom, as member for the City. 

The Speaker read the Speech we had already heard, 
but of which for greater accuracy he had fortunately 
been able to get a copy. He then put a few formal 
motions which sounded like the Commination service, 
striking terror to the hearts of evildoers who would play 
tricks in the House of Commons. Then two men sidled 
in in Court costume—Godfrey Collins and • young 
McLaren, the latter wearing ruffles and a sword, which 
latter was quite out of order. Collins made a neat 
little speech rather “preachy*’ in tone. Young McLaren 
looked extraordinarily youthful—rather like a pretty 
girl in boy’s clothes, and he now and then smiled round 
the House. He sincerely hoped that the Plural Voting 
Bill would be treated as an uncontroversial measure, 
and gave two very good reasons. He reminded us 
that he was a nephew of John Bright, but if he had 
said a great-grand-nephew it would have seemed more 
plausible. 

Bonar Law complimented both young men on what 
is a very difficult and nerve-shaking task, and then 
smote the Government, as the real authors of the King’s 


infer pretty plainly he preferred those men with lesser 
abilities, but whose words could be relied on. 

/ I 

Asquith pursed up his Ups as if he had just had a 
liqueur of vinegar. But there was no real life in the 
debate, and the House was up before eight. 

If we could only have had Tuesday’s debate before 
the County Council election, it would have been a much 
greater victory than it was. Men from all sides be¬ 
laboured the Chancellor for the way the Government 
had treated London and the ratepayer, putting on 
ever-increasing and expensive duties, and actually re¬ 
ducing contributions. Hayes Fisher and Outhwaite, 
Luke White and Jessel], all joined hands, but Lloyd 
George was blandness itself. He agreed with every¬ 
thing that was said, deplored the state of affairs, and 
said he “ would see ” what could be done—soon. 

A feeble, respectful amendment, regretting that His 
Majesty had not thought fit to mention the subject of 
the land, was next debated, and the methods pursued 
under the land valuation scheme on the 1909 Budget; 
but no impression was made. The House under the 
second Session under the Parliament Act is suffenng 
from atrophy. The Government in crippling the Lords 
seemed to have killed the Commons. What’s the use 
of an Address, and what is the good of debating it 5 
Let’s pair and go home, was the general feeling. 
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Notes and News 

A house exhibition of photographs by members 0; 
the Affiliated Societies will be open to the public (free 
from Wednesday, 26th inst., till March 20, daily frc® 
11 a.m. till 5 p.m., at 35, Russell Square, W. 

Harvard University announces the organisation of 
the “ Harvard University Press ” on January 15 
It will be represented in Great Britain and throughout 
the British Empire by Henry Frowde, the Oxford 
University Press, London. 

Owing to the rapid extension of the business 
formerly carried on under the style of John Ouseley. 
Ltd., it has been found necessary to reorganise, and 
the firm will in future be known as Heath, Cranton. 
and Ouseley, Ltd. 




Soecch hip and thigh. They had boasted that trade ! lnc , 7 “ * n ‘ uture Known 35 ncalu ’ -- 

was good, but it was good all over the world, and j an use e ^’ 1 ' 

other countries less hide-bound in their fiscal ideas j .. Jhe B<x>k of wisdom> » with introduction and 
were reaping larger benefits. Since the Radicals had j notes> cdited by Rey A T Goodrlck( M.A., fo™iog 
been in power, a million and a half of people had left ( the first voluroe of the Oxford Church Biblical Com- , 
the British Isles. He wanted beet-growing to be en- ; mentary, has just been published by Messrs. Rivington 
couraged in England as well as cotton in the Soudan, i and Co., at ys. 6d. net. 

We were to have Plural Voting, but no Redistribution. - 

Nothing was said about Labour unrest, and the reform ; The Play Actors* Society, which has been so success 
of the House of Lords seemed further off than ever. ful in discovering plays that have afterwards dor* 

Asquith made a nonchalant reply. All the subjects ' wcl1 ’ ,s . to P^duce on Sunday March .6 >n the 

M " , c , _• j _ mg, and on the afternoon of Monday, the I 7 ln ', , 

left out of the Speech required careful consideration, j entire , y new play by Mf Cecj , C1 if ton> entitled 

Hugh Cecil was very bitter. He said the Premier > « Those Suburbans." 

had debased the currency of Ministerial promises. In _ 

effect he said Asquith might be a more brilliant orator Captain Ejnar Mikkclsen, the famous explorer and 
than, say, W^H. Smith .or C.-B., but left us to author-of “jLost. jn the Arctic," and his comrade I' tr 
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j The Play Actors* Society, which has been so suece* 
j ful in discovering plays that have afterwards clone 
• well, is to produce on Sunday, March 16, in the even* 
ing, and on the afternoon of Monday, the I/*",' 

; entirely new play by Mr. Cecil Clifton, entitle 0 
} “Those Suburbans.** 

Captain Ejnar Mikkclsen, the famous explorer and 
authorArctic,” and his comrade 
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sen, with whom he nearly perished from starvation and 
exposure on his last expedition, will, according to the 
latest information from Copenhagen, receive a yearly 
grant of 1,000 crowns and 600 crowns respectively 

1 from the Danish Government. 

1 - 

In a little handbook by General Sir Jan Hamilton, 
to be published shortly by Messrs. P. S. King and 
Son, of Westminster, there is a collection of facts 
and opinions as to the military training of the young, 
and the inculcation of their duty towards the State, 
which should be read by those in favour of national 
or of voluntary service. 

j« 

The annual Shakespeare Festival at Stratford-upon- 
Avon will, this year, extend for over three weeks, and 
will once more be under the direction of Mr. F. R. 
Benson. The Festival will be opened on Monday 
afternoon, April 21, by Mr. Arthur Bourchier, who 
will deliver a lecture on “Drama and Shakespeare/* 
Mr. F. R. Benson and Company will appear that even¬ 
ing in " Richard the Second.” 


Payne’s poem, “Cowper and Newton.” After the 
meeting the members and friends will proceed to St. 
Mary Woolnoth Church to see the memorial to the 
Rev. John Newton. 


By a remarkable invention the known disadvantages 
attaching to coffee have been overcome; the dangerous 
element, caffeine, can be entirely eliminated by a 
patent process without taking away the stimulating or 
refreshing properties of the drink, or interfering with 
its flavour. People who suffer from sleeplessness after 
taking coffee, invalids and others, may now enjoy this 
beverage without ill-effect. This “ Pure Coffee Freed 
from Caffeine ” can be ordered in various growths, 
according to taste and choice. The process does not 
necessitate any increase in prices, as the caffeine ex¬ 
tracted has a market value. Any readers sending a 
stamp to the Lifebelt Coffee Co., Ltd., 71, Eastcheap, 
E.C., will receive a sample tin, with full information 
relating to this interesting subject. 




e* 


Ue understand that the whole number of the Bom¬ 
bay Edition of Mr. Rudyard Kipling's works, recently 
announced by Messrs. Macmillan and Co., has already 
tan taken up by the booksellers. When it is remcm- 
taed that the edition consists of one thousand copies, 
published at twenty-three guineas net, and that the first 
volumes will not be ready for another two months, 
^ constitutes a remarkable incident in the annals of 
^dcrn publishing. 


Mr. Quinlan will open his English season of Grand 
'?tfa on April 21, at Newcastle-on-Tyne; Birmmg- 
-am, April 28; Liverpool, May 5; and Dublin, May 
,2 ‘ 9 ° Monda y» May 19, the whole of the company 
~“ l( ^ in number, with 360 tons of baggage—will sail 
jn Liverpool for Cape Town, afterwards visiting 
■ nnesburg. The Australian season opens in Mel- 
tanne on August 16, and the Sydney season in 
October. , 7 


/• T. LI. Huinberstone, B.Sc., has been appointed 
10 the Mitchell Studentship. The Studentship, which 
15 0 va ltie of £\oo t is awarded to the selected 
^didate to enable him to study and investigate 
^definite feature of business or industrial organisa- 
at home or abroad. Mr. Humberstone proposes 
^J^gate a scheme of Industrial Fellowships in 
Universities of Pittsburg and Kansas, under which 
/Search wor ^ in applied science is promoted with 
.P rov ided by, and to some extent under the 

pemsionof, great industrial and commercial organi¬ 
sations. 


e next meeting of the Cowper Society will take 
at the Mansion House on Wednesday, April 23, 
^jj ^ ° c l°ck, with the Lord Mayor in the chair. 

** ff lven by the secretary, Mr. Thomas 
* ■ftW.R. D. Adkins, M.P., who will speak 
*ho m Vanity of Cowper 99 ; Dr. Hubert Norman, 
LowtvT p Com P ar <? Cowper and Blake; and Cecil 
Utrtaur • ’ J* w h° will discuss “ Cowper as a 

ri ^ cr * Miss Enid Rose will recite Mr. John 
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Imperial and Foreign Affairs! 

By Lancelot Lawton. 

THE RIVALRY BETWEEN AUSTRIA AND 

RUSSIA. 

N spite of the hopeful and judicious pronouncement 
of Mr. Asquith, the continued manifestations of 
friendly feeling between England and Germany, and, 
after tedious negotiation, the now accomplished fact that 
Russia and Austria have begun demobilisation, there 
exists in all the capitals of Europe a note of despondence 
concerning the international situation. The forecast in 
these columns on the eve of the renewal of the Near 
Eastern campaign that further hostilities would in¬ 
evitably produce complications of unquestionable gravity 
has been fully justified by subsequent events. As we 
then predicted would be the case, the Allies are putting 
forth a demand for an indemnity; and, what is still more 
significant, basing their attitude on the new sacrifices 
that have been required of them, they show no inclinat ion 
to accept as final the decisions already arrived at by the 
Ambassadors’ Conference in London regarding Albanu 
That the Powers had practically composed all their 
differences on this delicate subject when war was un¬ 
fortunately resumed again cannot be doubted. The 
assumption is fair that Mr. Asquith, with diplomatic 
adroitness, refused to admit the existence of new circum¬ 
stances of a nature calculated to bring about a change 
for the worse in the situation. His intelligent obstinacy 
in this respect, however, conveniently smooths over the 
danger, but does not in any way diminish it. For in the 
meantime in the field of warfare the soldiers are taking 
steps which diplomatists will find it difficult to retrace. 
Not only is Servia consolidating her position on the 
Adriatic coast, but she is sending a considerable force of 
men and siege guns to assist the Montenegrins before 
Scutari. A determined assault is shortly to be made 
upon that place, and its capture is confidently said to be 
a matter of only a few days. 
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In view of the decision reached by the Ambassadors’ 
Conference that Scutari shall be the capital of the new 
Albania, it requires no effort of the imagination to realise 
that the military activities of the Balkan League have be¬ 
come embarrassing to Europe. Montenegro has declared 
that she will stake her national existence upon retention 
of the city. The fervent protestations of this vigorous 
little State would not of necessity give rise to serious 
alarm were it not that she is fortified by the moral and 
material support of her allies, and that the League, which 
owes its inception to Russia, enjoys the protection of 
that Power. It may, perhaps, be objected that the St. 
Petersburg Government, having already, through the 
medium of its Ambassador in London, agreed to the in¬ 
corporation of Scutari in Albania, will now be compelled 
to abandon the pretensions of its proteges. But we 
cannot forget that Russia fell into line at the Downing 
Street deliberations with no very great enthusiasm, and 
she may, therefore, argue that a resumption of the war 
having changed the situation, the status quo ante has 
been restored. In any event her attitude is bound to be 
dictated by her commitments to the Balkan States. 

The exact nature and extent of these commitments 
constitute a jealously guarded secret; but the belief 
prevails that they are of a very far-reaching character. 
It does not seem at all probable to reasoning minds 
that Russia will embark on serious obligations, such 
as those which she has incurred with the Balkan States, 
without carefully counting the cost in every conceivable 
contingency. For, were she to fail her friends at the 
critical moment, then the prestige which throughout the 
years she has cultivated at enormous cost of blood 
and treasure in the Balkans would instantly collapse. 
Fidelity to traditional policy, no less than regard to 
considerations of Imperial destiny, which require that 
she fake her proper place as the active leader of the 
Slav peoples, imposes upon Russia the duty of loyalty 
towards the allied States, a duty which, it must be 
confessed, in spite of much adverse criticism, she has 
shown no disposition to shirk. We are also justified 
in coming to the conclusion that the Balkan nations 
have taken into the fullest account the consequences of 
their actions; that, in short, their determination to 
occupy and retain Scutari is all part of a pre-arranged 
plan, with which Russia has been thoroughly 
acquainted. If the citadel falls, as seems now in¬ 

evitable, upon whom will devolve the task of driving 
out the victorious forces? Russia will certainly not 
stand placidly aside while Austria undertakes the 
eviction. But if in no circumstances the Allies are to 
be allowed to retain the fortress, the terrible and wan¬ 
ton sacrifice of human life inseparable from its capture 
will rank as one of the most appalling crimes in his¬ 
tory. It is not therefore surprising that in Vienna, 
which throughout the protracted Near Eastern crisis 
has been the real storm centre of Europe, the outlook 
should be viewed with deep anxiety. There is reason 
to believe that the Austrian Minister at Belgrade re¬ 
cently entered a formal protest against the dispatch of 
Servian troops to reinforce the Montenegrins before 
Scutari, and that he received the studiously correct 


reply that Servia was bound to assist her Allies without 
paying regard as to what became of Scutari. That 
Austria, who has again and again declared that she 
has spoken her last word on the Albanian question, 
cannot allow the matter to rest as it is would seem 
apparent, and her next step is therefore awaited with 
not a little concern. 

This latest incident in the long drawn-out tension 
arising from the Near Eastern war once more compels 
the conclusion that the little States are, in effect, re¬ 
duced to mere pawns in that desperate game of rivalry 
which for so many years has been the unceasing occu¬ 
pation of Russian and Austrian diplomatists. That a 
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serious dispute of this kind should have arisen just at 1 
the moment when, after prolonged negotiation, the St. 
Petersburg and Vienna Governments had devised an 
ingeniously worded formula to clothe the announce¬ 
ment that demobilisation was to begin, is to be taken 
as nothing else than an unhappy commentary upon the 
rooted animosity which characterises the relations of 
the two Powers. When we examine closely the formula 
alluded to, we find unmistakable evidences of nervous¬ 
ness in its composition. We are told, for example, 
that events in the Balkan Peninsula have not affected 
the feelings and friendship existing between the two 
Sovereigns, and that the maintenance of peace con¬ 
tinues to be the object of their efforts. To the docu¬ 
ment is added a sort of appendix, a statement issued 
from a semi-official source in St. Petersburg, which con¬ 
veys to the world, in a not very convincing manner, 

1 the assurance that, as a result of the explanations ex¬ 
changed with the Vienna Cabinet, Austria-Hungary 
does not cherish any aggressive project against ber 
neighbours in the South. Were it accompanied by 
evidences of goodwill in the region which is the source 
of discord, then mutual decision in favour of de¬ 
mobilisation would have sensibly relieved the strain 0! 
the situation. We do not depart from our firm belie 
that the present differences will be patched up; but 
compromise can only lead to the dissatisfaction of one 
or both parties, and render more acute, as time goe> 
on, the rivalry which has so long been a menace to the 
peace of Europe. 
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A GOOD deal of attention is being paid just now to 
paraffin as a petrol substitute, and several receo* 
experiments serve to show that it is not by any n* an? 
so impracticable, even under present conditions, as ha? 
been supposed. There is no doubt, of course, as to 
potential energy of paraffin as a motor fuel. The diffi¬ 
culty is mainly in connection with vaporisation, an 
there is also the objection of smoke and smell tobeo^ r 
come before paraffin can ever commend itself to the a\G 
age motorist. A trial carried out the other day under t J 
auspices of the Daily Mail demonstrates that tangi e 
progress has been made in the matter of vapory - 
even if the difficulties have not vet been entirely remo' 
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Fitted with a “Winchester” vaporiser, a 15 h.p. Austin 
covered ninety miles on the road, running entirely on 
paraffin, except that petrol was used for starting pur¬ 
poses. The total consumption was five gallons, costing 
2$. nd.~exactly one-third of the cost of a similar quan¬ 
tity of petrol—and a speed of forty miles per hour was 
attained on the level. The running of the car was not 
completely satisfactory, being alternately good and in¬ 
different; but this was attributed partly to a faulty 
pressure system, causing an irregular fuel-feed, which 
could be remedied. There was also much objectionable 
smoke and smell from the exhaust. Taken altogether, 
however, the trial was the most successful of the kind 
that has been held up to the present. Another interest¬ 
ing item with regard to paraffin as a motor fuel is con¬ 
veyed in an announcement to the^effect that the chief 
engineer to the British Motor Cab Co. has invented a 
simple carburetter device which enables a car to run 
efficiently on an equal mixture of petrol and paraffin. It 
is stated that it can be fitted to any ordinary make of 
carburetter, the only modifications necessary being a 10 
per cent, enlargement of the jet and a slight increase in 
the air-admission. These reports are very gratifying to 
the motorist in search of a cheaper fuel, but it should not 
be forgotten that the supplies of paraffin are in the same 
hands as those which dominate the petrol market, and an 
extensive demand for the former would certainly result 
a an elevation of the price. The ultimate solution of the 
problem still lies, therefore, in the development of the 
hone-made spirit. 

An extraordinary general meeting of the proprietors 
of the Challenge Rubber Mills was held on Monday 
^ at the West End offices of the company, Pembroke 
House, Oxford Street, W., to confirm the resolution 
passed at the meeting on February 21 last, to the effect 
that the name of the company should be changed to 
that of the Victor Tyre Company, Ltd. This change 
a natural corollary to the remarkable success of the 
^ctor tyre in the recent trial. In moving the resolu¬ 
tion, Mr. Yarworth Jones, chairman of the company, 
stated that during the last six months (four of them 
"inter months) the sales of the Victor have exceeded 
‘be combined total sales for the two years from May, 
Wo. to May, 1912, whilst in January and February 
■ this year they exceeded by ,£5,000 those of any two 
Jnuner months in the history of the firm. As an 
indication of the enormous trade in motor tyres in this 
®untry, the chairman pointed out that there are at pre- 
^ about 125,000 cars in use in Great Britain, with, 
<xyurs c» 500,000 wheels. Estimating that each car 
iSe5 0n an average two sets of tyres per annum, this 
] ar ” that each year one million tyres are manufac- 
^ and used in the home market alone, representing, 
approximately, £6,000,000 per annum. This is ex- 

CUSlve requirements of the 150,000 or so of 

inotor cyclists in the country, and of the tyres used on 
** wary bicycles, of which there are at least a million 
• n ** in this country. 

there Wec ^ or two immediately preceding Easter 
15 always an exceptional demancET^r cars, and 
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consequent difficulty in obtaining prompt delivery. 
This year, owing to the promise of fine weather for the 
holidays, and also to the phenomenal prosperity of the 
motor industry, the difficulties are likely to be greater 
than ever. Prospective buyers would be well advised 
to communicate their requirements to Mr. Aldersey 
Swann, of 9, Regent Street, S.W., who always 
arranges to have a stock of high-class cars ready for 
immediate delivery at times when an unusually heavy 
demand may be expected. Amongst those he has now 
for disposal, new and second-hand, are Leon Bollees, 
Wolseleys, Sunbeams, a Rolls-Royce, and several other 
first-class makes. R. B. H. 


In the Temple of Mammon 


The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial 
queries by return of post if correspondents enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope. Such queries must be sent 
to the City Offices, 15, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


T HE position, which has been full of threats for months 
past, seems almost dangerous to-day; no one ap¬ 


pears to know whether war will come as soon 
as the spring sowings are over or whether we shall get a 
money panic that will stop any war by the simple process 
of making a loan impossible. The great moneylenders 
are putting the screw on Germany. For years past New 
York has been proudly boasting that she had secured a 
first place in the finances of the world. Morgans, Kuhn 
Loeb, Ludonburg Thalman, First City National and Stan¬ 
dard Oil—declared that the world could not move without 
them.. But we now’ see Berlin in a welter of misery, and 
her ally and, indeed, partner, cannot move a finger to sup¬ 
port her. All New York can do is to buy back at low 
prices what she sold Berlin at high prices, and now’ this 
puts a severe strain upon Wall Street. We may say what 
we like, France rules the world in money. She is cautious 
and saving—she has the business instinct. And she is 
ruthless. Note how she has throwm Spitzer to the wolves; 
Spitzer the great pro-German, the friend of Sir Ernest 
Cassel, the ally of Austria. There is no sentiment in high 
finance, not a shred ! 

But supposing the German refuses to be shaken out? I 
remember that when Paris threatened a monev squeeze 
before, one of the high Prussian officials said that the 
German armies must take by force what the Paris banks 
refused to lend peacefully. Was this mere Teutonic bluff 
or was it a real policy? Truly the situation is unpleasant 
—so bad that careful people will refuse to buy anything 
until they can see clearer weather. They are most wise. 

The temperament of the average Britisher is sanguine, 
therefore it is useless to advise him to sell all he has. But 
the operation would be profitable. A protected “bear” 
would get fat eontangoes and could always buy back at a 
profit. Indeed, he would get better interest for his money 
by the contangoes than he w’ould as interest on his secu¬ 
rities. But it is thought disgraceful to sell and meritorious 
to buy. The idea is foolish because in the long run the 
“bear” always wins and the “bull” always loses. For 
example all Mexican stocks should have been sold months 
ago, and could to-day be sold at a handsome profit, for the 
State is bankrupt, and no one will lend the Republic a half¬ 
penny. 
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Money grows tighter each week. Some newspapers say 
that the position will soon clear. But I cannot see it. p 
Over two hundred millions of loans must be made before r 
the end of June, and to do this with any degree of safety fi 
the Banks must hold thirty millions of gold more than they I a 
hold to-day. They can’t get this. Therefore either the I F 
loans must be abandoned or the price of money go up. $ 
Bankers cannot lend unless they keep at least 15 per cent. < 
of the loan liquid. These great loans, when made for re- * 
production purposes, are good, and improve credit. But I 1 
when made for w f ar—and no one supposes that those now 
contemplated are made for any other purpose—they destroy 
credit. I see no chance of lower rates unless the British 
Government releases the funds it now holds. This it would 
be foolish to do with the continual arming and all the 
nations preparing for war. 

Home Rails. —The Midland dispute has ended happily. 

It was an unlucky squabble out of which the board did not 
come any too well. Yet the management on this railway 
is on the whole far ahead of any other English line. Some 
people have been buying Midland Deferred. But I do not 
see any rise here. As an investment the Preferred are 
sound. But the Deferred are a definite gamble on trade 
holding good throughout the year. This appears doubtful. 
Great Western look cheap and Lancashire and Yorkshire 
are undervalued. I am still in love with the Great Cen¬ 
tral 1891 and 1894 Prefs, which must improve as the line 
increases its traffics. 

Yankees. —There is no change in the position of the 
American market. The bankers will not loan money to the 
speculator. But sooner or later the Union Pacific and 
Southern Pacific must settle their segregation. What the 
Supreme Court will decide no one can say. At least the 
U.S. can pride itself upon one honest bench of judges. 
The Supreme Court cannot be bought. Sir Ernest Cassel, 
who is the largest individual holder of Unions in the world, 
is in favour of a big bonus being distributed. Sooner or 
later this must be done. Therefore I say buy Union 
Pacific. They may fall a little lower, but the lower they 
fall the cheaper they are. For the line itself is in splendid 
shape and making big money. The low price is fictitious. 

Rubber. —Pataling report is splendid, and the dividend 
has been put up because working costs have fallen. The 
estate is well managed, and those w'ho bought w hen 1 ad¬ 
vised must have made money. Even to-day the share is 
not too dear. Anyhow it is much cheaper than dozens 
of rubber shares. Batu Caves is another company I have 
steadily advised, and the report is splendid. The quality of 
the rubber is so good that the average price is always 
higher than most companies can secure. The Stagbrook 
report I don’t like, but General Ceylon has done well. The 
price of rubber looks weak, and I cannot see any rise in 
this market. 

Oil. —As I have said before, Russia has gone mad on 
oil. The great house of Nobel are actually advising their 
clients to buy, as they say that they think that oil will go 
to 60 copecks. More outrageous “bulls” are talking the 
price to one rouble or 100 copecks ! Few' of the English 
companies are doing well except, of course, Shell and 
Spies, both of which should have good years. Shell must 
be making money with both hands. 

Mines. —There is no longer any speculation in this 
market. Tin is jumping about in a most suspicious 
manner. It looks as though the Tin Syndicate were get¬ 
ting uneasy. The people who run it are rich, but they are 
being financed. Copper is also weak. Though the 
Americans declare that they can support the present price 
with case, I am doubtful. The “bulls” of Tintos are un¬ 
easy, as it is said that the board intend to make a con¬ 
servative distribution. I 
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Miscellaneous. —Swan and Edgars have again paid 14 
per cent, on their Preference and Ordinary shares. The 
report is good. Jessops—one of the soundest ol the Shef¬ 
field steel firms—have had a good year. The Preference are 
a sound security. Vickers are making a new issue. The 
profits are good, and the company should do well if we 
get any further war scares that result in a fight. In any 
case the shares are worth buying as a hedge against war, 
and the same applies to Armstrongs, another first-class 
armament firm. Nearly all the South Wales Collieries 
have now sent out their reports, and Penrikyber—a Cory 
colliers— has done well. Raymond RADCLYm. 




CORRESPONDENCE 

BACON IS SHAKESPEARE. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—Humphry Clinker quotes two lines from a trans¬ 
lation of the Psalms written by Bacon shortly before his 
death. He ironically designates them 44 the immortal dis¬ 
tich,” and in the same vein asks, 4 ‘Could the dullest 
ear fail to recognise here the music of the 4 Sonnets’?” 
Here are two verses from Milton’s translation of Fsalm 
vii:— 

Lord, my God, to Thee 1 fly, 

Save me, and secure me under 
Thy protection w'hile 1 cry; 

Lest as a lion (and no wonder) 

He haste to tear my soul asunder, 

Tearing and no rescue nigh. 


(His arrows purposely made He 
For them that persecute). Behold, 

He travails big with vanity; 

1 rouble ne hath conceived of old 
As in a womb; and from that mould 
Hath at length brought forth a lie. 

If “ the immortal distich ” puts Bacon out of court a* 
the author of the “ Sonnets,” surely Milton's authorships 
Paradise Lost ” must on similar grounds be held to 
be impossible. 

Your correspondent is incorrect when he allege 
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assume that which I seek 


prove, 


then argue from the assumption as if it were a fact. 

1 he reference by Francis Meres in 44 Palladis Tamia 4 o 
the Poems bearing the name of William Shakespeare 
and to certain of the Shakespeare plays is advanced by 
Stratfordians as contemporary testimony that Shagspe:< 
of Stratford w T as in fact the author. 1 assume nothing 1 
simply state that the reference does not justify such ?n 
assumption. 

I advance as an analogous case that the references to 
“Adam Bede by George Eliot,” do not prove that a ma 
bearing the name George Eliot who came forward art! 
claimed to be the author was in fact the author, and th.* 
such references do not put out of court any claims made 
on behalf of Miss Marian Evans. The fact that since the 
Miss Evans’ own letters and her husband’s “Life sa ' 
that she assumed the name of George Eliot docs not 
weaken my argument. If in the near future or 
tant future documentary evidence is produced 
Francis Bacon assumed the name of W illiam - 3 * 
speare, the ‘‘testimony” of Francis Meres will no: in¬ 
variance with it. This is inexorable logic. 

Your correspondent is just as weak in his argument 
when he refers to 44 the Eleusis man ” and the 
man.** not say that the fact that there •» 
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■k, ailusiMs by contemporaries of the Stratford man, 
published during h.s lifetime, which, in the slightest 
degree, connect him with the authorship of the plays, is 
proof positive that he did not write them. Thev sav that 
references such as those of Francis Meres and others to 
the tide-page name “ William Shakespeare ” (which up to 
that time had never been used by or applied to the Strat- 
Jord man, so far as the evidence exists) do not justify the 
-statement that there is “ overwhelming '* or “abundant “ 
testimony by his contemporaries that the Stratford man 
was the author. This is inexorable logic. 

The greatest authority on this subject is Dr. G. M. 
Ingleby, the compiler of 44 Shakespeare’s Centurie of 
Prayse.’ He says: “It is clear that the bard of our 
admiration was unknown to the men of his time.” 

1 am sure Humphry Clinker desires to arrive at 
the truth. I invite him to make an appointment with me 
and I will submit evidence to him as to the first folio, of 
which Mr. Pollard (for whose work on that and on 
the literature of that period I have the greatest respect) 
and real scholars know nothing. This invitation is given 
in the most cordial spirit, and with the recollection that 
it has been said that some things are concealed 
from the wise and prudent and revealed unto those 
who are not “real scholars.” I only claim to be 
a humble investigator in what appears to me to be a 
vrry interesting period in the literature of our country. 

The quotation made by Tom Jones from “ Pierce Peni- 
tase” 1592 in no degree disproves my statement that the 
phys, as printed in the quarto or folio, were never pro¬ 
duced at the public theatres. The plays put on were little 
n»re than dumb shows or pantomime; short speeches 
were inserted giving just sufficient information to enable 
audiences, which were illiterate and for the most part 
degraded, to get some idea of the meaning of the action, 
file burden of entertaining the audience devolved upon 
the down. As late as 1685 an edition of “ Hamlet ” was 
published, on the title page of which it is stated that 
*hen the play is produced at the theatres the passages 
within inverted commas are omitted ; and nearly every 
speech which w*e value is so treated. 'This statement may 
w be ‘instructive,” but it is certainly not “misleading.” 

A Lover of 4 Our Will”' alleges that my fantastic 
theory that Bacon, Narcissus-like, fell in love with his 
0HD image (an early miniature of himself) and that the 
'omvets were the result, is hardly calculated to inspire 
lonfidence in my judgment. That is an expression of 
°P»iion which may be correct. I do not say he fell in 
with the miniature, but with the idealised self which 
1 « miniature represented. When I think of myself I 
Bf ' er picture myself as I am to-day, but as I was from 
4°ro 45 years ago w’hen I was in mv teens. I have asked 
men whether their experience does not coincide with 

J* 10 ^is respect, and have invariablv received an 
awmative answer. 

I ask “ A Lover of 4 Our Will ’ ” to give me any 
'ntelligible explanation than that which I have given 
of Sonnet 62: 

of self-love possesseth all mine eve, 

. ' n soul, and all my every part; 

n , . 0r ^‘ s sin there is no remedy, 

Methyl!* 0 ^ roun ^ e d inward in my heart. 

k* m , no * ace so gracious is as mine, 

And f S S ° truc * no truth of such account; 

As °\ mine own worth do define, 

But wh a ° t * ler * n a fi worths surmount. 

Bcated g * ass s b° w s me myself indeed. 

Min* own** 1 cJlo PP w >th tann’d antiquitv. 

Self so Ju . quite contrary I read;' 

5,0 loving were iniquity. 
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j'ip thee, myself, that for myself I praise, 

Fainting mv age with beautv of thv davs. 

* • / 

That contains the key to the Sonnets. No. 80 is also 
illuminating; in this the poet addressing his idealised seif, 
recognises that a better spirit (that of the philosopher) 
bears the name of the idealised self. The 44 rival 
poet ” is therefore dispensed with. The poet is 
tongue-tied, not allowed to speak of the better spirit’s 
fame. The procreation sonnets Nos. 1 to 27 are written 
by an unmarried man of upwards of forty years (sonnet 
No. 2) to his idealised self, urging him to marry and leave 
issue other than his literary works. Sonnet No. 59 is 
one of the most interesting, showing the poet’s belief in 
reincarnation, which belief is again suggested in No. 71. 
Certainly on these lines, it appears to me, the sonnets 
should be interpreted whether Bacon was their author or 
not. 

It has never been recognised that Francis Bacon was 
first and before everything else a wit and jester. Ben 
Jonson’s testimony on this point is emphatic. He states 
that Bacon’s “language was nobly censorious when he 
could spare or pass by a jest.” He had difficulty in re¬ 
pressing the jest, however serious he desired to be. 
Macaulay recognises this w'hen he says : 44 In w r it, if by 
wit he meant the pow*er of perceiving analogies between 
things which appear to have nothing in common, Bacon 
never had an equal, not even Cowley, not even the author 
of 4 Hudibras. ’ .... Occasionally it obtained the mastery 
over all his other faculties, and led him into absurdities 
into which no dull man could have fallen.” No greater 
mistake can be made than when it is stated that from 
his earliest years he was a place seeker. If the brilliant 
son of the Queen’s great Lord Keeper, the nephew* of 
Lord Burghley, a persona grata with the Queen, had 
desired mere office and income, an office would have been 
found for him but for the fact that he was engaged in 
some undertaking which he would not relinquish. In 
some way he was uncontrollable, and the consequences of 
trusting him with power w f ere feared. Only six letters 
of his have come down to us written from the 18th of 
October, 1580 (when he was twenty years of age) to 1592. 
They all refer to a suit he had to the Queen. In one of 
these letters to Walsingham, in 1584, he writes : 44 1 think 
the objection of my years will wear away with the length 
of my suit. The very stay doth in this respect concern 
me, because I am thereby hindered to take a course of 
practice which by the leave of God, if her Majesty like 
not my suit, I must and will follow*, not for any necessity 
of estate, but for my credit sake, etc.” Spedding says 
he can throw* no light on the object of the suit. I have 
ventured elsewhere to make a suggestion as to what it 
was. In his final letter on the subject to Burghley in 
1592, he threatens, if Burghley will not carry him on, to 
sell his inheritance and purchase some quick revenue or 
some office of gain that shall be executed by deputy and 
so give over all care of service and become—what?—“a 
sorry bookmaker.” This young man was desperately in 
earnest about something. 

It is strange that Bacon is only thought of 
as the grave Lord Chancellor. He was nearly 
sixty years before he became this. His life was 
spent. The brilliant wit and jester, who at twelve 
years of age was 44 in industry above the capacity and in 
mind beyond the range of his contemporaries”—the un¬ 
dergraduate who at fifteen refused to take a degree as a 
protest against the manner in which studies were con¬ 
ducted at the University—the youth around whose por¬ 
trait painted at seventeen, the artist inscribed: “Si 
tabula daretur digna animum mallem ”—the young man 
who at twenty-four wrote a letter of advice to the Queen 
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as one speaking with authority—is lost sight of. With the 
exception of a few tracts, not then published, he only 
produced under his own name a tiny book of 
ten short essays when he was thirty-seven, and 
a small book when he was forty-five, a few more 
essays at fifty-two, a trifle on fables at fifty- 
four, and a small volume at sixty. He had little 
or no practice at the Bar. His life is unaccounted for. He 
was not working out a system of philosophy, for he ex¬ 
pressly disclaims this in the 44 Novum Organum ” Book I. 
Aphorism CXVI. So far as records afford information 
from 1576 to 1605 “the most exquisitely constructed in¬ 
tellect that has ever been Bestowed on any of the child¬ 
ren of men” was dormant! 

Such a conception is impossible. During this period 
someone was directing the construction of the English 
language and literature. Surely, then, those who are 
endeavouring to unravel this mystery might be treated 
with some consideration. William T. Smf.dley. 

11, Hart Street, W.C., March 1, 1913. 

P.S.— 44 Tom Jones ” and 44 Humphry Clinker” should 
appreciate young Bacon’s reasons for assuming 
a pseudonym. They may be themselves embryo Lord 
Chancellors or one a distinguished judge, and the other— 
“I cannot tell.” 


mounted certain disadvantages of birth and education and 
to have produced the famous poems is so improbable as to 
be incredible. On the other hand they see nothing im¬ 
probable in a distinguished lawyer, who had written the 
plays and poems in the spare moments of a busy life, 
bringing them out under the name of a third-rate (though 
well-known) actor who could barely sign his name, and 
by so doing successfully deceiving the whole world until 
the fraud was detected three centuries later by an 
American lady who ultimately died in a lunatic asylum. 

They point to the few contemporary notices of the man 
Shakespeare, but they are not disturbed by the small con¬ 
temporary attention given to the plays. They forget that 
the public take an interest in an author because of his 
works, not in the works because of the author, and that 
if what were recognised as works of genius were pub¬ 
lished in the name of someone obviously incapable of 
writing them the fact would create not less, but more, 
curiosity and interest.—Your obedient servant, 

F. C. H. 
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To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—It is quite evident that Mr. H. G. Rawlinson has 
much to learn as to the personality of Francis Bacon. 
Why, old cynic? Everything points <to his being just the 
reverse. The fact that Bacon’s life, from the time of his 
leaving for France with Sir Amyas Paulet in 1577 (at the 
age of sixteen) until 1607, is practically unknown, is 
doubtless responsible for the prevalent notion that Bacon 
was bom an old man. 

Your correspondent doubts the contention that Bacon 
and Shakespeare are of one mind on the subject of love. 
Hear the 44 old cynic” on love in his masque, 44 A Con¬ 
ference of Pleasure” :— 

My praise shall be dedicated to the happiest state of 
mind, to the noblest affection. I shall teach lovers to 
love that have all this while loved by rote. I shall give 
them the alphabet of love. 

A large selection of similitudes of thought and ex¬ 
pression to be found in the works of Bacon and Shake¬ 
speare on love will be found in Mr. Edwin Reed’s book, 
“Bacon and Shakespeare Parallelisms,” and in Mr. 
Harold Bayley’s great work, 44 The Shakespeare 
Symphony.” 

It is unreasonable to bring in Thomas Fuller as offering 
any testimony on behalf of ‘‘Shaksper of Stratford.” He 
is an even more worthless gossip than Aubrey. When 
Shaksper died, Fuller was eight years of age, and he did 
not “record” wit-combats between Shakespeare and Jon- 
son. What he wrote was, “many were the wit-combates 
betwixt him and Ben Jonson ; which two I behold /’ etc. 
(not beheld, as this is usually quoted). There is no 
evidence to support Fuller’s gossip, and it is quite clear 
from his “allusions” that he knew nothing about Shake¬ 
speare.—Yours faithfully, R. L. Eagle. 

4, Rampton Road, Forest Hill, S.E. 

March 8, 1913. 


To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—What strikes me most with regard to Sir Edwin 
Duming-Lawrence and others who believe that Bacon 
wrote the works published under the name of William 
Shakespeare is their strange idea of probability. They 
Vr m that for a man of extraordinary genius to have sur- 
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THE BREVIARY OF BAYONNE, A.D. 1492. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—The following letters have been forwarded to me 
as a means of setting in motion a hunt for the Breviar\ 
of the Cathedral Church of Bayonne, printed at Valencia, 
in Spain, in 1492. That Cathedral was budded by King 
Edward I of England, while that old Roman fortress near 
the mouth of the Adour was ruled from Winchester Castk. 
His arms upon the vaulting of its nave were pointed out 
to Queen Victoria in 1889, and to King Edward VU 
a few years ago; while the English leopards have not yet 
disappeared from the bronze knocker of its northern 
door. One of the original consecration-crosses outside 
the apse of the thirteenth century has been left by thotf 
who restored it a few years ago. One used to see five or 
six others. It is quite possible that some of the learned 
readers of The Academy may be able to say in what book- 
hoard in the British Isles a copy of Its breviary may haw 
been preserved in spite of the fanatical vandalism per¬ 
petrated at the period of the Deformation. 

Edward S. Dodcson. 

March 1 (The Feast of St. LAon, Bishop and 
Patron of Bayonne), 19x3. 

1. Cher M. Dodgson, tout d’abord, merci de votre 
Corrigenda & votre The Baskish Verb . Je ccrflectionne 
tous vos envois avec le plus grand soin. Veuillez prendre 
connaissance de cette lettre, qui me revient de Valence 
avec une rAponse negative. Voyons si vous seriez plus 
heureux de me dAcouvrir en Angleterre le BrAviaire de 
Bayonne de 1492. Ce serait une occasion rarissime de 
vous couvrir de gloire. Votre reconnaissant J. Daranaiz. 
PrAtre : 22 fAvrier 1913. EvAchA de Bayonne. 

2. Bayonne, le 6 Septembre 1912. Cher Monsieur, Le 
Diccionario de las imprentas que han existido en la** 
encia , publiA par M. JosA-Enrique Serrano y Morale* 
(Valencia, 1898-1899), fait mention ft deux reprises dun 
brAviaire de Bayonne de 1492, imprime ft Valence, et 
donne ft ce sujet deux documents dates du 24 jan\ r 
1492, et du 20 fAvrier 1495. II rAsulte de ces deux 
qu’un marchand lombard, Jacques de Vila, demeurant 
Valence en Espagne pour son commerce, fut charge, sa.< 
doute par le chapitre (le siAge vacant) de trader avec J enI ^ 
de Rosembach, imprimeur allemand, demeurant aus>» n 
Valence, pour 1 ’impression du breviaire de Bayonne. 
L’acte est datA, entre le marchand et Timprimcur, u -4 
janvier 1492. L’impression fut rapidement menee. 
trois ans aprAs, le 20 fAvrier 1495* le mAmc marcna n • 
Jacques de Vila, dAsigne pour procureurs Francois ^ 
Vila et Guillaume Amadeu, autres marchands, a c 
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tic rklamer la somme convenue pour l’impression des 
breviaires & Bertrand de Alet (c’est-&-dire de Lahet) 
chanoine, vicaire general et futur £v£que dc Bayonne 
(1515*1519). Celui-ci pouvait prendre les exemplaires 
jusqu’alors invendus. Devons-nous d^sesp^rer de re- 
trouver jamais quelque exemplaire du br^viaire de 
Bayonne de 1492? Si M. Jos^-Enrique Serrano y 
Morales, 1 ’auteur du Diccionario, vit encore, vous plairait— 
il de lui demander s’il a vu ou s’il connait quelque part 
un brdviaire dc Bayonne de 1492? Connaitriez-vous le 
Bibliotheca ire de 1 ’Universite de Valence, ou le chanoine— 
archiviste de la Cathedrale de Valence, pour leur poser 
la m&ne question? Veuillez excuser tnon importune 
curiosity surtout a la veiJle de la transformation de nos 
Breviaires par Pie X. Nous serions particuli&rement 
heureux de retrouver la Idgende de Saint L£on et d’autres 
saints locaux. Pour vous simplifier la besogne vous pour- 
riez peut-£tre envoyer cette lettre m£me en communica¬ 
tion, avec un mot d’envoi. Veuillez agrder, cher Mon¬ 
sieur, Tassurance de mes sentiments les plus distingu^s. 

J. Daranatz, Pr£tre. 

THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN BLIND 
ASSOCIATION. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—Will you permit us, through the medium of your 
wlumns, to make an appeal on behalf of the British and 
foreign Blind Association? We have all been for several 
years bUnd members of its executive council. We f?cl, 
therefore, that we can speak with some confidence both of 
he desires and requirements of the blind in respect of 
°°di$ printed in embossed type, and also of the capability 
to meet the demands at present made on 
' fs resou rces. One of the chief objects of the Association, 
not the chief object, is the maintenance of a printing 
press of works in embossed type. The press as at pre- 
><nt carried on, is, we may say without fear of contradic- 
!^| far the most important of its kind, not only in the 
nited Kingdom, but in the Empire. The Council make 
d of giving employment to the blind as much as 

P^ible, and a large proportion of the w*ork done on the 
premises, including stereotyping, printing, and binding, 
j*.performed by blind people. Constant demands are 
made to undertake additional work, with which it is 
‘mpossible to comply. 

file Council have for a long time felt that their present 
premises (206, Great Portland Street, W.), are quite in- 
3 for the work, and they have acquired a more 
s [ tc on Iy a few doors away in the same street, 
ough the improvements introduced in the printing of 
v m books by the Association during the last ten 
:• rs . ” ave called forth expressions of unbounded admira- 
'onf. f0fn the Council feel that they cannot long 

n ♦i, ,n * Ue t0 can T on the,r wor k In a satisfactory manner 
e,r P rcsenf cramped premises. Some few years ago 
* anon ymous donor, through the hands of the then chair- 
; ., 3n 0 tIie Council, gave j£io,ooo, of which £ 9,000 was I 
‘nested t ° the building fund. The fund has since in- I 
- j. . - ^* 4 > 354 - The sum of £io y ooo has been ex- . 

‘ r . T carr > rin ^ ou * P ar * °I the work entailed by the I 

u , mc . or a ncw building; and the completion of the 

U< ^ ,n ^ a dequate equipment of the building, j 
Cou S -. atCS rais,n fT of a further sum of ^29,000. The 1 I 
Vssoc* 1 * 3re m ° SJ anx,ous that the invested funds of the 1 I 
^hr!?M at,0n * Produdn S an annua * tricorne of some £4°°* I 
I- , nof ^ touched. To maintain the work on an en- I 
. 503 ^ an increase of £1,000 in annual subscriptions I 

f v<oc* t Ur *' nt !y nee <ted. It may be mentioned that the I 

ion 1S ,ncor porated as a non-profit-making institu- | I 
an that no gain is made bv the sale of the books and 1 L 
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magazines which it publishes. The Association is wholly 
dependent on voluntary contributions; wt confidently re¬ 
commend it to the kind consideration of the charitable 
public as an institution well worthy of their support. 
Donations or annual subscriptions should be sent to the 
honorary treasurer, Mr. Douglas A. Howden, or to the 
Secretary-General, at 206, Great Portland Street, London, 
W. It w’ould be a source of great comfort to the Council 
to be able to announce at the opening of the new building 
that it was free from debt. Two members of the Council 
have each promised to give £25 to the general fund for 
each ;£i,ooo raised for the building fund before July next. 

Their Majesties have for some time been patrons of the 
Association, and the King has lately shown his interest 
in its work by graciously permitting the announcement to 
be made that his Majesty hopes to be able to open the 
new building on its completion.—Vours faithfully, 

A. W. B. Ranger, M.A., D.C.L., 

Chairman of the Council. 

E. B. B. Towse, Captain, V.C., 

Late Gordon Highlanders, Vice-Chairman. 

H. M. Taylor, J.P., M.A., F.R.S., 

Chairman of the Technical 

and Book Committee. 

W. P. Merrick. 

206, Great Portland Street, London, W. 

A VOTE FOR EFFICIENCY. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—Cambridge has made a move in the right and 
inevitable direction, and the report of “ The Study of 
Diet,” just published, which has been carried on by our 
University and Corporation, shows clearly more must be 
done to educate the people in vital matters. 

No one should have a voice in ruling the country who 
is not willing to do something, and deny themselves 
for the good of the country. So I say, give the vote 
equally to men and women—that is only elementary justice 
~but, 3s well as the property tax, from this day forward, 
give it to no man under 25 years, who has not gone 
through his military training, unless medically certified 
physically unfit, and to no woman of the same age, who 
has not attended a course of cookery and domestic 
economy one year, and a course of sick nursing and first 
aid another year to make them better wives and mothers. 
The number of voters will thus be restricted, but the 
quality improved. I am, Sir,, truly yours, 

Glasgow, March 4, 1913. Aoult Bhan. 
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The EDITORIAL OFFICE is at 63, LINCOLN'S 
IN'V FIELDS, LONDON, W.C., where all communica¬ 
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9 

The Editor cannot undertake to return unsolicited 
wucripts which are not accompanied by a stamped 
*ttwitd envelope. The receipt of a proof does not 

the acceptance of an article. 

1 

i S; 

jNotes of the Week 

I W E cordially congratulate Colonel Weston 
on his triumphant victory at Kendal. 
We feel sure that in Parliament he will 
exhibit a moderation and reticence which will in no 
n T ®ibarra$s those members of the party whose zeal 
°*rtstnps their discretion in the pursuit of a policy 
like that of Women’s Suffrage, will secure 
Cognition when the time is ripe. What the time is 
^ Qr now the expulsion of the Government from 
position which they have so disastrously misused. 

.. t° achieve that supreme object, it is in- 
ile to reverse the present representation in the 
of England. But the voters in that part of the 
distinctly not educated up to the point of 
an entirely new fiscal policy which in 
^-1 . Vl€ ^ Evolves much obscurity in its effect on their 

intn - It is all very well to enter into 

c arguments and finely spun yarns, and to drop 

anc * palliatives into the electoral 
inr j ut those who have canvassed for as long 

** res il? *7 ^ ourse l ves know that conviction does 
**^1 * ^ Q til Tariff Reform is translated into an 

«hj£ measure intelligible to the masses, 

^ cm y be achieved by an Unionist Govern- 
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ment, it is actually relegated to the limbo of airy 
nothingness, by the bar which impatient and militant 
Tariff Reformers deliberately place in the way of 
Unionist triumph at the polls. Twin editors, please 
note. 


There are certain things which the public will not 
stand, and certain occasions, in the history of every 
nation, when it hurries on in front of the law and shows 
its temper. The public, for instance, will not have its 
letters destroyed, its windows broken, its railway stations 
burnt, without active reprisals on those essentially re¬ 
sponsible for these outrages, even though such interven¬ 
tion brings the policeman on the scene. In alluding to 
this we merely wish to make the point that similar effects 
may follow upon a free use of the policy of the strike. 
Bakers, tailors, railway men, cooks, threaten to cease 
work, and the public goes calmly about its business; 
but there have not been wanting signs—especially 
during the last dock strike—that there is a limit to the 
endurance of the ordinary man, a moment when he 
breaks away from convention and looks after himself. 
Self-preservation seems to be the first law of Nature 
in civilised as well as in savage communities. 


Cobwebs—not confined to the old Port bottles—and 
whitewash were the surroundings in which Parnassian 
votaries met at dinner on Friday last. Those whose 
vocation is to soar were paradoxically ushered into the 
cellars of the old Cheshire Cheese, and the torture 
which some of those assembled were contemplating in¬ 
flicting on at present unconscious victims inevitably 
recalled the terrible ordeal of the Vehmgericht. Alas ! 
we have emerged from the salutary period of the 
Middle Ages, and no tribunal now exists to put a 
term to the activities of the incorrigible versifier, and 

to exhibit his muted remains as a salutary example_ 

pour encourager les autres . 

Sir Herbert Tree made an ideal chairman, and, 
although this journal is not the one in which to repro¬ 
duce some of the sentiments to which he gave utterance, 
we should like to refer to his contribution to the con¬ 
troversy-equal in enthralling interest to the “Bacon 
is Shakespeare ” warfare—“ Was Hamlet a fat man ?” 
Sir Herbert’s thesis was that in reality Falstaff is 
Hamlet and Hamlet is Falstaff. In order to prove 
the position up to the hilt, he gave a most entertaining 
recital of “To be, or not to be,” after the Falstaffian 
manner, not omitting liberal potations from the punch 
bowl in default of sack—and the accompaniment of 
appropriate hiccoughs. There is much to be said for 
Sir Herbert’s theory, but he has not the Duming 
courage of his opinions, or he would clearly have 
held that Macbeth, Othello, and Manfred were but 
synonyms for the fat man of the Merry Wives. 

A suggestion which we hope will be canvassed in 
these columns was made by the famous actor-manager. 

Is it possible to produce a standard of pronunckrtion 
of the English language? 
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Hail, and Farewell 

To A. R. 

We range the ringing slopes of life, but you 
Scale the last summit high in lonelier air, 
Whose dizzy pinnacle each soul must dare 
To valedictions born and ventures new. 

From dust to spirit climb, O brave and true, 
Strong in the wisdom that is more than prayer; 
High o’er the mists of pain and of despair 
Mount to the vision and the far adieu! 

Merged in the vastness, with a calm surmise 
Mount, lonely climber, brightened from afar, 
Whose soul is secret as the evening star, 

Whose steps are toward the ultimate surprise *, 

No dubious morrow dims those daring eyes— 
Divinely lit whence truth’s horizons are. 

James A. Mackereth. 


to 


Captain Roald Amundsen 

An Appreciation 

T ALES of exploration have ever possessed a strong 
fascination over the minds of normally consti¬ 
tuted boys. Over the minds of some of us they con¬ 
tinue to exercise their spell long after our boy¬ 
hood has departed to the realm of pleasant 
memories. For me the prosaic routine of a seden¬ 
tary occupation serves but to enhance the delight 
with which I sit down in the winter evenings 
to a couple of hours* reading of such books as Sven 
Hedin’s Trans-Himalaya (I observe with joy that the 
third volume is about to be published) or the Bullock- 
Workman’s Snowy Hispar, or Shackleton, or, last and 
best of all, Amundsen’s South Pole. I say best of all 
because I look at these matters from the point of view 
of a schoolboy. To win the applause of the schoolboy 
the candidate for hero-worship must be successful. The 
splendour and pathos of defeat and failure are thrown 
away upon the juvenile mind. 

Amundsen succeeded where others failed. The fact 
that those others were men of the finest type of 
humanity, unassuming, of indomitable energy and de¬ 
termination, merely magnifies the glory which is the 
due of the man who succeeded. In estimating the 
splendour of Captain Amundsen’s achievements you 
must constantly keep that last fact in mind. For if 
you judge them by his own standard, you will begin 
to wonder why the tourist agencies do not forthwith 
issue return tickets to the South Pole, so lightly does 
Roald Amundsen take the enterprise. The reason why 
he can afford to make light of it is the reason of his 
success; he never left anything to chance. He 
and his gallant little band will arrive at their last 
gasp before admitting that the enterprise is other than 
a huge joke. Occasionally one of them will mention 
quite casually that he has a frozen heel or some minor 
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thing in the nature of sensationalism in the record o* 
Captain Amundsen’s journeys you will be ruddy dis¬ 
appointed. He does not see anything particularly re¬ 
markable in exploits which take away one’s breath, be- 
cause he is so well accustomed to them. 

Only a mother could prevent him from sailing with 
Nansen in 1893. But the great dream of his early life 
was to make the North-West passage. The story of Sir 
John Franklins ill-starred attempt was a strong incen¬ 
tive to such a mind as his. One of his right-hand men, 
both on the North-West passage and on the journey to 
the South Pole, Helmer Hansen, was never quite so 
happy as when hanging over some bottomless crevasse. 

So is it with Roald Amundsen. Difficulty and hardship 
exercise upon his mind the same spell as ease and 
luxury upon the minds of ordinary men. It was well 
for the safety of those who sailed with him in the 
" Fram” that he had made that North-West passage, 
for on that voyage he learnt the lesson that if you are 
to succeed in great enterprises you must not leave things 
to chance. 

Another factor of his success, one of the most impor¬ 
tant of all, was his marvellous faculty for getting the 
most out of his men. Once upon the North-West pas¬ 
sage, the genial Lindstrom, by this time familiar as the 
cook at “Framheim,” the home of Amundsen’s South 
Polar expedition, was acting in turn as cook, meteoro¬ 
logist, able-bodied seaman, and engineer. That is only 
a sample of the handiness of Amundsen’s gallant 
crew. And what a magnificent record in the 
matter of casualties! On the North-West passage 
one member of the expedition died; on the South Polar 
voyage not one. Those men were more than captain 
and crew, master and men—they were brother-adven¬ 
turers. “ It is certain that our voyage would never have 
been accomplished had the men not been tractable and 
willing. In difficult situations we shared trouble and 
hardships in brotherly unity, and all rejoiced with one 
heart when difficulties were surmounted.” In Arctic and 
Antarctic regions alike the activity of these explorers 
is indefatigable. On the “Gjoa,” the famous 
little 47-tonner which made the North-West passage, 
and even more so on the “Fram” and at * Fram¬ 
heim,” not a man but had every moment of his 
time occupied to the best possible advantage 
And while the land party was preparing day by day 
for the eventual dash on the Pole, the “ Fram ” was 
busy sounding the waters of the Atlantic. Even at this 
early day it is easy to see that the scientific results ot 
the expedition are of inestimable value. 

But it is not th^^e results which appeal to ***• 
What are a few thousand soundings or a coupk 
of dozen geological specimens in companson with 
the moral value of such immortal deeds as the# 
of Captain Roald Amundsen ? Yet my hero will nevff 
acknowledge that he has achieved aught of note, 
might think that he made these terrible journeys as 
makes a cruise in the Mediterranean. Therefores* * 
that I, an humble admirer, venture to say that, w 1 
such deeds are done as those which he has accofl 1 
plished, mankind will never grow old. ^ 
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Mary Queen of Scots: a Lost 

Manuscript 

CAN IT BE FOUND? 

T HE University Library of Edinburgh, built up 
as it has been mainly by magnificent donations, 
has among its many literary treasures interesting docu¬ 
ments dealing with Queen Mary, Damley, Bothwell, 
and John Knox. 

Some of the theological books are intensely polemi¬ 
cal. They are narrow, severe, rigid, dogmatic. The 
very books given to the town of Edinburgh in 1580, by 
a lawyer of the name of Clement Littil, which went 
to make the foundation of the library—its first three 
hundred volumes—are spoken of thus by Mr. Julian 
Sharman, in his work " The Library of Mary Queen of 
Scots'*: “If this gentleman had purposely aimed at 
bringing together an assembly of volumes whose 
authors had perished at the stake, he could hardly have 
succeeded better.” Apart from the slight exaggeration 
of the writer, there is truth in his remark, for the books 
w mainly theological, as has been said, and deal with 
controversial and thorny topics. 

Vet, what kind of books do we find in the library 
of Mary Queen of Scots ? Her library, portions of 
^ were stored in Holy rood Palace, and others for 
a short period in Edinburgh Castle, consisted mainly 
o* too kinds of literature—theology and poetry. The 
toner volumes were not one whit behind in the charac¬ 
teristic features of the first works given to form the 
nucleus of the library of Edinburgh University. 

Many books are like pebbles thrown into a stream. 
Ttay vanish out of sight, and are never found again. 
Although the library of the Queen was known to be 
°f considerable interest, a catalogue of the books being 
preserved in the Register House, Edinburgh, very few 
Mhera are now discoverable. Several can be traced, 
in Scotland and elsewhere; others, with most 
interesting associations, cannot be found. And what 
\. * ew manuscripts she wrote—her efforts at author- 
l P? This leads us into an intensely interesting field, 
ro <n which we can inhale the aroma and charm of the 
It is one of the Queen's lost manuscripts which 
• r**b*}y concerns us meanwhile. 

e is, in the Edinburgh University Library, a 

and J° IUmc °* ^nsiderable interest to bibliophiles 
^historians in search of rare volumes and literary 

{ ^ contains a list of the printed books and 

Hawt^ anUSCn ^ S P resente d by William Drummond of 
• ( k n ’ wbo was bom in 1585 and died in 1649. 

e thi. w °rk reads: “Auctarium Bibliothecae 
gen* sive Catalogus Librorum quos Gulielmus 
EXJ? * Hawthomden Bibliothecae D.D.Q. j 
Mart a 11 cata ^°K ue was printed by Andrew 

«c fortTk, i c “° wn Edinburgh publisher. At page 23 
the head C interesting announcement under 

M*ne Queene of Scotland. Tetrasticha, 

, 500 Fi,s - MS ” 

demerit ano * ber C0 Py °f this catalogue is a 
library fn* ^ Mr. ^°^ er t Henderson, who was ; 
70111 to 1747, which sta£e^that he drew 1 
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up a list which took him four months to accomplish, 
as, he says, “ some of the books had been very im¬ 
perfectly catalogued.** This was in 1701. In this 
catalogue there is no reference made by Henderson as 
to Queen Mary's manuscript being missing. Indeed, 
there is a further interesting feature. In one of the 
catalogues drawn up by Henderson, and arranged in 
alphabetical order, on arriving at the letter “Q" we 

find among the items only this: “Queen of -,** 

possibly intended for Mary Stuart's manuscript. This 
is, of course, only conjecture, because the vandal has 
done his work thoroughly. It is undoubtedly the fact 
that this manuscript volume containing the quatrains 
would have been of intense interest to many students. 
But mystery surrounds the production. It has vanished 
into oblivion. There is not the faintest clue as to 
where it now is, or into whose possession it may have 
passed, although there are some suggestive ideas. 

When William Drummond of Hawthomden gave his 
books to the University Library, the present building 
was not in existence. The accommodation was in¬ 
adequate and meagre. Precautions had to be taken 
to guard against books being lost. The Town Council, 
in 1612, passed an Act in which they forbade the 
Principal to lend any books whatsoever, while no one 
was to be allowed " to enter into the library but those 
who shall be sworn that they shall neither steal nor 
take away any books forth of the said library, rive, or 
blot, or misuse any of them." 

The public were to be allowed to read, but on the 
distinct understanding that each reader be compelled 
first of all “ to give in some new book to the library"! 
It is noteworthy that, in the year 1637, Drummond 
himself had to take the above oath before a bailie, 
before he was allowed to enter the library—where his 
own books were stored ! 

Librarians at this period were not of much account. 
We find that between 1635 and 1667 there were no 
fewer than ten librarians. From 1667 to 1685 Mr. 
William Henderson was librarian, followed by his son 
Robert, who acted for the long term of sixty-two years. 
Both of these individuals made catalogues of the works 
under their charge. We have noted the “Queene" 
entry. 

The entry of the “ Tetrasticha, ou Quatrains a son 
Fils,” is evidently genuine enough. We find that on 
November 26, 1626, Principal Adamson appeared be¬ 
fore the Town Council and produced an inventory of 
“ a number of books given and donated to the library 
within the college by Mr. William Drummond.” After 
hearing this report, the Town Council “ gave an order ” 
that the catalogue was to be printed at their expense. 
The books were presented to the “ Town Library.” It 
only became the College Library in 1636. 

We now arrive at the important fact that Principal 
Adamson drew up the catalogue of the Drummond 
collection, saw to its being printed, and, further, he 
checked the list of books. Hence it contains this entry • 

“ Marie Queene of Scotland. Tetrasticha, ou Quatrains 
& son Fils. MS.” 
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The further question now arises—did Queen Mary Univt 
ever write poetry ? Of this we have confirmation from impl) 
various sources, although, under the criticism of recent move 
years, what has been authenticated has dwindled down or, in 
to a small number of poems or verses. In the preface sooner, 
to the " Works of the most high and mighty Prince Or 
James,” by Bishop Wintoun, we read: “The Queene, son 
his Majestic*s mother, wrote a book of verses in French, state 
of the Institution of a Prince, all with her owne hand, 0 scrij 
wrought the cover of it with her needle, and (it) is now and 
(1616) of his Majestie esteemed as a most precious wan 
jewell.” wou 

Again, in “A Compleat History of the life and reign here 
of Mary Queen of Scots and James VI,” by William Mr. 
Saunderson (1656), the above statement is repeated, tich 
with the addition of an ambiguous “ I have seen ’ ’ the rem 
work. This may mean either that he, the writer, saw 1 
the poems in print, or the original, with his own eyes. fac 
Horace Walpole, also, in his “ Catalogue of Royal on 
and Noble Authors ” gives Queen Mary a place as a all 
poet, although it is not very enthusiastic. He writes : bo 

“ She is reputed to have written poems on various occa- no 
sions in the Latin, Italian, French, and Scottish be 
languages.** 

Now, rather an important light is thrown on the pc 
sequence of events by the fact that there was a volume I 44 ‘ 
in the library of the Queen, or a manuscript, confirma- M 
tory of what they stated. Among the works which (i 
she had with her when she made her short sojourn in li 
Edinburgh Castle, in 1566, was one bearing the title, ii 
44 The Gouvernament of Princes, written in Perchment.” ii 
If the missing 44 Tetrasticha ** was contained in this I ii 
volume, we only, after all, touch a clueless clue. If d 
the copy mentioned in the Drummond catalogue is the 1 1 
same as that referred to by Bishop Wintoun and t 
Saunderson as 44 a book of verse in French,” and also 
noted as having been in the Edinburgh Castle Library, < 
Principal Adamson has left this important fact out. 

Arriving at more modern times, we find that Dr. John 
Small, who acted as librarian from 1854 to 1886, states 
in his brochure, 44 Queen Mary at Jedburgh,** that some 
manuscripts were taken “ some thirty years ago by Mr. 
Alexander Bower, the acting librarian, for the purpose 
of being catalogued and arranged for binding. Mr. 
Bower died suddenly of heart disease, and the packet 
was taken to London by his son-in-law, Mr. Alfred 
Marshall, who in 1875 restored the contents to the 
library.” 

Then, Sir Alexander Grant, in his 44 History of Edin¬ 
burgh University,** makes a similar statement. After 
giving an account of the Drummond collection, which 
amounted to about five hundred volumes and a few 

manuscripts, he says: “ It so happened that, thirty or 
forty years ago (his book was published in 1884), 
Bower, then assistant librarian, took away to his own 
house a packet containing some of the Drummond 
papers , in order to sort and catalogue them . While he 
had these in his possession, Bower died, and the papers 
were removed, with his other effects, to his daughter’s 
in Loqdon. In 187 5 » Bower’s son-in-law, think - 
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University Library , then restored them.” This would 
imply that the 44 papers,” valuable documents, were re¬ 
moved from the library, without having been stamped, 
or, in all probability, restoration would have been made 


Ur- 


lovea, wun nis omc 

Loqdon. In 1875* 

(BtWgfe 


On referring again to the entry by Pnncipal Adam¬ 
son in the Drummond catalogue, we notice one clear 
statement—Queen Mary’s 44 Tetrasticha ** was in manu¬ 
script . The Quatrains could only be few in number, 
and would thus only occupy a few pages, and in their 
wandering, supposing Bower to have had them, they 
would easily be mislaid—or appropriated. There is 
here a probability that among the manuscripts taken by 
Mr. Bower, who died in 1830, was the missing “Tetras¬ 
ticha.” There is no list on record of what was then 

. kl 

removed. 

A further point to be taken into consideration is the 
fact that the collection was shifted from room to room 
on account of dampness. And they were stored origin¬ 
ally in no part of the present University buildings, 
because the foundation of the present buildings was 
not begun until 1789, and it was years afterwards 
before they found a permanent resting-place. 

1 There is no evidence whatever that any person, or 
persons, knew of, or enquired about, this Queen Mary’s 
‘‘Tetrasticha” until recent years. Mrs. P. Stuart 
Mackenzie Arbuthnot in her “ Queen Mary’s Book 
(1907) writes of it thus: 44 If some enquirer with un¬ 
limited time at his disposal should one day have the 
industry and perseverance to go through every volume 
in the Drummond collection, it is possible that this 
interesting work might yet be recovered. Till that 
deliverer shall arise, we must count another small 
mystery among the many that seem inseparable from 
the name of Mary Stuart.” 

>0 Now, in answer to this statement, made in I9°7» 

/, every book in the Drummond collection was gone over, 
and catalogued in 1902. No 44 Tetrasticha ” was found 
in hidden in any of the volumes. Later, another search 
es was made in 1910, and the result proved useless. The 

ne cataloguing of the library has now been put in such a 

lr. position that a like mystery could not again occur* 
>se Our interest centres, it must be confessed, on 44 Bower, 
!r. I the assistant librarian.” Could he have seen the 
ket I 44 Tetrasticha,” and have taken it away for the pur 
red pose of making a fuller and more complete entry of the 
the I missing manuscript ? 

I Since 1907 this missing work has been sought for, 
lin- I not only in the libraries of Italy and France, where 
fter there was the greatest probability of its being sheltered 
lich I and cared for, but persistent, yet unavailing enquiries 
few I have been made nearer home, in the British Museum 
y or I The latter library would have been thought a hke»; 
•84), 1 resting-place, but no result has ensued. F ven * f 
own King’s Library at Windsor has been tried. Tb c 
tond I thusiast for mementoes of Queen Mary has been ** 
le he appointed on every hand. And the question still re 
ipers mains : Can the missing 44 Tetrasticha ”—this important 
iter’s manuscript—still be found? 

hink - 1 _ . . . , David Cuthbertson 

'furgh 1 University Library. Edinburgh. 
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REVIEWS 

Canterbury 

Saint Augustine of Canterbury. By Sir Henry H. 

Howorth, K.C.I.E. (John Murray. 12s. net.) 
Memorials of Canterbury Cathedral . By the Reverend C. 
Eveleigh Woodruff and Canon William Danks! 
(Chapman and Hall. 16s. net.) 

pOR thirteen hundred years Canterbury has been the 

1 centre of English Ecclesiastical History. In the 
persons of the ninety-Eve successors of St. Augustine the 
Ecdesia Anglicana found a headship which expressed its 
national aims, and Canterbury became, as Dean Farrar 
said, a focus for the religious aspirations and inspira¬ 
tions of Englishmen” So English Churchmen, the world 
over, will welcome these two fine volumes, the one trac¬ 
ing the beginning of the history of the English Church 

2 the person of St Augustine, the other giving the 
monorials of the great Cathedral Church. 

Although from its subsequent history and great im¬ 
portance, Canterbury became permanently associated 
vith the foundation of the English Church, the mission 
d St Augustine was really confined to Kent. Still, we 
unhardly go so far as Sir Henry Howorth, and consider 
^ in absolute failure. We prefer Bishop Stubbs’s view 
^ ^ k*kd comparatively. For though each of the 
kingdoms owed its evangelisation to a different 
^ce, indirectly the Kentish mission affected future 
ecclesiastical events and policy. Birinus, who con- 
toted Wessex, was sent from Rome. And, surely, it is 
air to say that the policy of Oswy and Egbert, the 
Roman triumph over the Celtic Church at Whitby in 664, 
^d the consolidation of the English Church by Theo- 
*1 under the metropolitical see of Canterbury, were 
'c uenced by the mission to Kent, even though the direct 
ngustinian succession may have died out. The work 
*nd the results of the missions from the North were far- 
caching, but it is difficult to follow Sir Henry Howorth, 
he says in one place (Preface, p. viii.) that “ there 
00 ^ ucs ^ on whatever that the Church of the 
h^ish was the daughter of Rome,” and in another (p. 
^•) that M while the Roman missionaries made little 
*ay, those who went out from Iona and Lindisfarne, 

^ ^presented another allegiance, proceeded to the 
^^ersion of the greater part of England to the Faith/* 
H°worth is a critical scholar, but possibly 

a rT ffieS ^htly confused here in his effort to prove 
^ httle too much, in order to advance his estimate of 

character, as a “commonplace man, with 
^ motives and high standards, set to do a work 
® beyond his capacity, and for which he had a 
Ve ^ diff c re nt training.** 

c lining, of course, was monastic, but Sir Henry 
is obsessed by the not uncommon prejudice 
monasticism. Yet he seems to forget in this con- 
t. *bc success of monasticism in conversion, and 
£ P^cularly that the evangelisation of the rest of 

Tber WaS ^ despised monastic system. 

Y . c ^ very unnecessary theological and contro- 

digressions in this book, notablw'fHfe second A'~ 
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| pendix which discusses the question of Pope Honorius 
and Papal Infallibility. Again, the author’s private 
opinions on the authority of the Fathers of the Church 
m relation to dogmatic theology are of little moment. Sir 
Henry Howorth falls short of Lord Acton’s famous ideal 

that in history the historian has to disappear, and leave 
the facts and ideas objectively to produce their own 
effect. But this is a feat which few writers on religious 
history seem able to accomplish. The scientific method 
of history “to state facts and to observe causes, but 
nection the success of monasticism in conversion, and 
religious bias. 

Having said thus much by way of criticism, we have 
nothing but eulogy for Sir Henry Howorth’s patient his¬ 
torical research, his critical method, his careful sifting of 
evidence and documents, and his general presentation of 
an excellent picture of the life and times of St. Augus¬ 
tine. With regard to the famous correspondence be¬ 
tween Augustine and Gregory, the author considers that 
the evidence in favour of authenticity and genuineness 
is overwhelming. From the beginning of Augustine’s 
mission to his death, every important historical detail is 
elaborated, and the result of real good work is a most 
valuable record of English Church history in the early 
decades of the seventh century. 

The authors of the sumptuous volume, entitled 
w Memorials of Canterbury,” say in their Preface that 

their aim is to give a trustworthy, readable, and com¬ 
pendious account of the Cathedral from the earliest 
times to the present day.” In this beautiful book they 
have admirably carried out this purpose, in which they 
have been much helped by the recent re-arrangement of 
the Cathedral archives. 

There was ample room for such a work as this For 
although there are guide books and picture books in 
plenty, there are few historical accounts of importance. 
The history of the present Cathedral really begins with 
the Norman Church of Lanfranc. The choir was 
lengthened by Anselm, and completed by Prior Conrad. 
The treasury was built by Prior Wibert, who also added 
to the monastic buildings, and devised an hydraulic 
system to supply the Priory with water. In 1174, some 

few years after the murder of Becket, the great choir was 
burnt down. 

A graphic account of this catastrophe is given 
by Gervaise in his " Opera Historica—Tractatus 
de Combustione.** The re-building was carried 
out by Guillaume de Sens, which accounts for 
French lines of construction and many details. 
After his accident, William the Englishman con¬ 
tinued the work, which was completed by the year 
1184. The next great work of importance was the 
re-building of the splendid nave under Thomas Chillen- 
den (1391), who is described by Leland as “the greatest 
Builder of a Prior that ever was in Christes Churche.” 
During the twenty years of his rule, building operations 
were almost unintermittent, and vast sums were ex¬ 
pended, aided by the enormous offerings at the shrine of 
S. Thomas Becket. The whole history of the varied 
fortunes of the Cathedral, with episodes in the lives of its 
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custodians, from Lanfranc to Dean Wace, is given with 
scholarly precision and in picturesque form. There are 
interesting chapters on the interior life of the monastery, 
the library, the stained glass windows, as well as on the 
organ and the belli 

There are nearly one hundred good illustrations, by 
Mr. Louis Weirter, many of them full-page. Every care 
has been taken to present a volume worthy of the great 
Cathedral, which may in a sense be called the Mecca of 
the Anglican Church. 


The Home Rule Bill 


A Fool's Paradise; being a Constitutionalist's Criticism 
on the Home Rule Bill of 1912. By A. V. Dicey, 

K.C., Hon. D.C.L. (John Murray. 2s. 6d. net.) 

The “ fool's paradise ” is the political habitat of 
credulous optimists, and Professor Dicey has done all 
that mortal man can to wither it under the breath of 
truth and drive forth its expostulating denizens. Ex¬ 
postulate they can, answer Professor Dicey's indict¬ 
ment they cannot; and it is much to be hoped that the 
Unionist Party will arrange for expositions of this 
book to be given throughout the length and breadth of 
Great Britain. In Ireland, both sides know the sub¬ 
stance of the Professor's demonstration; but, naturally, 
Nationalists never dwell upon it publicly, and, natu¬ 
rally, Ulstermen cannot present it judicially. 

Those of us who watched the progress of the Home 
Rule Bill of 1912 through the House of Commons 
learned to appreciate Mr. Asquith's position. He is a 
Balliol man and an able, astute, experienced lawyer. 

If he had been briefed against the Bill he could and 
would have made the speech of his life in demolishing 
it. He knows that the Bill is based on duplicity. He 
knows exactly where the duplicity shows itself unmis¬ 
takably. He has probably contemplated in privacy 
the manner in which he would have exploded the Bill 
if that had been his destiny, and if he reads Professor 
Dicey's book he will probably admit that he could not 
have done it more effectively. But Mr. Asquith has 
accepted the post of Gladstone's political executor. He 
has to follow the course traced out for him by an en¬ 
tirely different mind, by the masterful casuist of whom 
an eminent Nonconformist divine said that he was 
“earnest but not sincere.” For this purpose Mr. Asquith 
has to abandon the fruits of his own experience, the 
critical attitude of the Balliol man, the shrewd insight 
of the jurist of ripe faculty. He can only defend the 
Home Rule Bill as a credulous optimist. Not very 
credulous in hours of reflection, one imagines, and not 
a very cheery optimist after the curtain is rung down. 

Professor Dicey deals in characteristic fashion with 
the argument that is based on the alleged nationality 
right of the Irish majority. 

The dogma that the demand for a particular form 
of Government by a minority of the people living 
under one constitution must, if it be made in a legal 
manner and for many years, necessarily be granted, 


is absolutely without foundation, it is unknown to 
the English Constitution; it is unknown to any con¬ 
stitution whatever of the civilised world; it has no 
connection whatever with the so-called principles of 
democracy. So-called democratic principles give no 
countenance whatever to the idea that there is any 
reason why the wishes of, say, three million Irishmen 
should be preferred to the interests or the wishes of 
forty million and more of the citizens of the United 
Kingdom. But an enthusiastic Home Ruler con¬ 
stantly adopts the tone of a moralist or of a preacher. 
We are told that it is the 44 plain duty " of England 
to concede Home Rule to Ireland. When this allega¬ 
tion is made, as it constantly is, by honest and good 
men, my astonishment necessarily takes the form of 
a respectful inquiry : Where is tie supposed rule of 
morality to be found? Assuredly you may search 
the Bible from the beginning of the Book of Genesis 
to the end of the Book of Revelation, without dis¬ 
covering a word which identifies the wishes either of 
the majority or of the minority of the electors, or even 
of a whole people, with the will of Heaven or the 
dictates of righteousness. 
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The Home Rule Bill had to be a measure which 
could be presented to the admirers of Mr. Patrick Ford 
as something after their own heart; otherwise, they 
might well complain that their agitation had oeec 
stultified and their money wasted. It had also to 
be presented to the British elector as the symbol of the 
Union of Hearts—and would any decent fellow haggle 
over the cost of his wedding ring ? Both sides were 
deceived as plausibly as possible, except in so tar as, 
with a nod and a wink, the Separatists were given to 
understand that Home Rule as devised by the Cabind 
instructed by Messrs. Redmond, Devlin, Dillon, & 
O'Connor was a serviceable implement, after all, or 
the ulterior purpose. Yet the Home Rule Bill is 
explicit negation of the principle of Irish indepcn 
ence. If the Bill becomes law, “ the cheers of the 
Dublin mob will not be hypocritical " :— 

The expressions of a crowd always, in a sense, 
savour of truth, but the plaudits of the masses ^ 
Dublin must mean very little. They will echo t 
unfounded belief that Ireland has obtained t a 
national independence of which, let the Prime MinisW” 
say what he will, the Home Rule Bill, with its 
supremacy of the Imperial Parliament, with 
admission that the Imperial Parliament has the ngrrt 
to legislate for Ireland, with its restrictions 00 Ins® 
legislation, unknown to every one of the Bnt:s- 
Dominions, is the formal denial. 

The Bill opposes the Nationalist ideal in the manner 
most likely' to exasperate Nationalist feeling, 
leaves Britain no means of asserting an effective 
supremacy, except those best adapted to arouse rebel¬ 
lion and hatred in Ireland. 

Professor Dicey's argument is at once so pithy 
so concise that it loses extremely by being summarised. 
We will make only one extract from his discussion of the 
financial difficulty inherent in every Home Rule 
scheme: 44 The nation whose desire for Home Rule - s 

combined with a demand for the payment of 
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£2,000,000 by British taxpayers in order to make 
Home Rule a possibility is not in a position to rely on 
the principle of nationality. Mazzini hated Austria, 
but Mazzini never asked, nor for that matter did a 
single patriot ask, that a United Italy should for 
years receive from the Austrian Empire some 
£2,000,000 needed for meeting the necessary expenses 
of the Italian Government.** 

The Bill, “if it receives plaudits from the mob at 
Dublin, provokes the stern indignation of all that is 
best and strongest in Ireland,** and Professor Dicey*s 
statement of the case of Ulster is admirably restrained 
and cogent. It would be impossible to recommend the 
book too zealously to honest thinkers. No doubt a 
new edition will be required shortly, and when it ap¬ 
pears the omission of an index will, one hopes, be 
rectified. 


Dr. Woodrow Wilson 

The Vew Freedom: A Call for the Emancipation of 
the Generous Energies of a People . By WOOD- 
ROW WILSON, President of the United States of 
America. (Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Nobody appears yet to have discovered that from 

The rancorous roarings of Roosevelt, 

The thunderous tub thumps of Taft, 

a gentler and more classic spirit has been engendered 
‘ n the realms of presidential oratory. One of our 
contemporaries referred the other day to Dr. Wilson's 
’•naugural address as a “ sermon.** In the classical 
of the word our contemporary was justified in 
,ls use. For Dr. Wilson’s speeches are something 
ver y different indeed from the stuff which during the 
*st few decades we have been accustomed to hear 
trom Presidents and Presidents-elect of the United 
States. Dr. Wilson might well play Antony to Messrs. 
Roosevelt and Tafts Brutus in this matter of oratory, 
an d$ay: “I am no orator as Roosevelt is.** The 
( ! a % of these speeches of Dr. Wilson which 
| s mos t characteristic of them is a certain sonorous 
‘ ar geue$s difficult to describe. He has the pre- 
-dential aptitude for great and wise generalisa¬ 
tus, which are as difficult to carry into practice as 
^ are easy to formulate in theory. He is constantly 
Propounding basic axioms which were of universal 
*roth centuries before the continent of America was 
50 as thought of, as if they were the discovery 
his own age and country. 

America is as rich, not as Wall Street, not as the 
nancial centres in Chicago and St. Louis and St. 
^isco; it is as rich as the people that make those 
rich." That is a lesson upon which Dr. Wilson 
15 tired of insisting. “ America is great in pro- 
jf rtion w she can make sure of having great men in 
* generation.*’ The new President’s chief point 
0 Wack is monopoly. If we are not mistaken in our 
Election, it is „ 0 t 


the United States should declare with more or less 
solemnity of utterance that “ something must be done 
about the Trusts.” The difference in the case of the 
latest occupant of the White House is that he says it 
much more often and much more solemnly, and he 
assures us that he knows the way to fight the Trusts 
and wipe monopoly off the face of the earth, and so 
forth. 

In the next few months Dr. Wilson will have an 
opportunity of putting his convictions to the test. For 
our own part, we believe that it is not the work of one 
man, nor of one generation, to make the crooked ways 
of America straight. Dr. Wilson is a great believer 
in talk. Who in the States is not, so long as there 
are bosses to arrange matters when there is any work 
to be done? In what manner precisely Dr. Wilson 
proposes to defeat the purposes of what one may call 
combined enterprise is beyond our comprehension. 
Free competition: we agree; free trade, free speech, 
and plenty of it, free opportunities for everybody: 
granted all these things, the people of the United 
States may at last begin to taste some of those rare 
and refreshing fruits of freedom which are so much 
talked of across the water and so little enjoyed. But 
we can scarcely follow the President when he would 
have us believe that the panacea for political evils is 
talk. Nor does it follow that what is possible in New 
Jersey will succeed in the United States. The learned 
doctor’s prescription for civic disease is publicity. 
“You have got to cure diseased politics as we nowadays 
cure tuberculosis, by making all the people who suffer 
from it live out of doors.” Why did not Dr. Wilson 
go yet a little way further back, and add that, in 
addition to pure air, your patients must have pure 
food, and that even better than the cure of political 
disease is its prevention. For therein is precisely 
where the germ of the disease is to be sought. 

Our relatives on the other side of the Atlantic Ocean 
have yet to receive and digest the unpalatable truth 
that there is something rotten about the whole political 
life of the United States, and that it requires a greater 
physician than Dr. Wilson to prescribe the remedy. 
When the love of beauty and truth once more, if ever, 
becomes a moving force amongst them, and the love of 
the almighty dollar is relegated to second place, then 
and not till then can the people of America hope to 
succeed in erecting a solid and stable structure of 
political greatness. You cannot build a sound build¬ 
ing on rotten foundations; it is no good putting stick¬ 
ing plaster on a malignant ulcer. Dr. Wilson is un¬ 
duly optimistic in talking of knitting the new into the 
old. “You cannot put a new patch on an old garment 
without ruining it; it must be not a patch, but some¬ 
thing woven into the old fabric.” Is the old fabric, 
then, worthy of being thus renovated ? Were it not 
better to weave a new garment ? Dr. Wilson in the 
“ New Freedom ** says a great many things which are 
profoundly true. There is very little, in fact, in what 
he has to say from which we should venture to differ. 
And now let Dr. Wilson show us ^ application of his 
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principles to the very real and grave problems arising 
out of the Mexican question and Panama, for example, 
in the sphere of foreign politics, tariff reform, and 
anti-Trust legislation at home. Let us hope that the 
President of the United States will show himself as 
capable as a statesman as he is indubitably capable 
as an orator. R. E. N. 


i 

] 

Brood of the Serpent 

1 

The Snakes of South Africa. Their Venom and the 
Treatment of Snake Bite . By F. W. FlTZSIMONS. j 
Illustrated. (Longmans and Co. 12s. 6 d. net.) 

NOT all people look upon snakes, irrespective of their 
sub-family, as enemies of the human race. The serpent 
figures in this rdle in the third chapter of the Bible; 
but, on the other hand, even the Israelites themselves 
worshipped its effigy at one time, and its worshippers 
include at once the ancient Egyptians and the modern 
Voodoo folk of Haiti. Individuals show the same 
diversity of attitude towards these often dangerous, 
but always beautiful, creatures; and everything de¬ 
pends on a proper distinction between the harmless 
kinds and those which are venomous. With the latter 
there can, of course, be no friendship. I have killed 
a rattlesnake at sight with no better weapon than a j 
butterfly-net; on the other hand, a python that I was 
bringing back from Australia to the Zoological Gar¬ 
dens was kept alive, through a cold November night in 
the Bay of Biscay, in my own bunk. To the majority 
of folks, however, a snake, be it harmless as a dove, 
is something, like Carthage, to be destroyed. 


Although, like sharks, these reptiles are by no means 
confined to the tropics, they—and particularly the 
venomous kinds—certainly flourish in the greatest 
variety nearest to the sun. The krait and cobra loom 
terribly in the statistics of native mortality in India; 
the moccasin and rattlesnake are ever lurking in the 
grass throughout the southern States of North 
America; and the brown snake and death-adder take 
their toll in sub-tropical Australia. Nowhere, however, 
are snakes more effectually the enemies of man than in 
South Africa, where the swift mamba and spitting 


inghals, as well as the boomslang, cobra, and puff- 
idder, terrorise white and black alike, though not, it 
s true, protected, like their Indian cousins, by the 
icruples of superstitious natives. South Africa is a 
writable reptile house of deadly kinds, as well as of 
many others comparatively innocuous, described and 
figured in this very interesting and practical book, the 
:oloured plates and photographs in which are in them¬ 
selves a gallery of snake portraiture of unusual com¬ 
pleteness. The discrimination between deadly and 
harmless kinds, already referred to, is graphically 
shown, for we find among the more personal photo- 

_1__1 o 11 f I1 + +I0 



more cautious handling of cobra and ringhals, and Uie 
most effective method of tapping their poison-glands 
for experimental purposes. 


Mr. Fitzsimons has, with that somewhat free and 
easy contempt of appearances so often noticeable in 
the literature of young countries, contrived to include 
in a little over five hundred pages a greater proportion 
of original observation, and, indeed, of new matter, 
than is, perhaps, to be found in any other work on this 
order of reptiles. The summary in the chapter headed 
“ Items of Snake Knowledge 99 gives the scope of the 
remarkable variety of his information, both anecdotal 
and practical; and, though the book deals ostensibly 
with the snakes of one region only, it might well be 
studied as a convenient and suggestive introduction to 
the subject generally. Here, under rather clumsy 
cross-titles, will be found abundance of fascinating 
problems in snake life : the trick of feigning death and 
power of spitting venom noticed in the ringhals; the 
headlong rush of the mamba for its burrow, often en¬ 
tailing fatal consequences on anyone who stands in its 
path; the reason why the bite of the boomslang is not 
always fatal; the combats between snakes and meer- 
kats; the circumstances and results of innumerable 
cases of snake-bite, as well as the newest practice in 
its treatment, including intravenous and subcutaneous 
injection of anti-toxic serum—these are but a few of 
the bewildering variety of subjects which the author 
discusses at length and in a manner singularly free 
from technicalities. He is to be congratulated on 


having written a book which stands out among recent 
contributions to the literature of an always fascinating 
subject, and which at once strikes the reader as achiev¬ 
ing a welcome mean between popular fiction on the one 
hand and dry-as-dust laboratory lore on the other. 
Though its appeal is primarily to residents an 
tourists in South Africa, its more practical portions 
might with the greatest advantage be studied by a 
who live or travel in tropical countries where, as has 
already been indicated, these creatures reach their 

7^nith F. G. A. 


A Maiden Tourney 

First Poems. By Max Plowman. (Sidgwick and 
Jackson. 2s. 6 d. net.) 

Another Max, charging himself with a prime adventure 
in Bookdom, labelled his venerable first-born “Works, 
thus, with a bold assumption of finality, disarming accu¬ 
sation of the customary “ first steps to knowledge.” This 
later Max, more diffident as to his title-page, yet renew 5 
the challenge not unsuccessfully. Perhaps f e * 
books of poems that are first, in an initial sense, 
can lay bertter claim to be first in the primal sense 
also. There is not much of it, and probably this, if " e 
knew, is to be counted to Mr. Plowman for righteousness 
Too many volumes iJF “ first poems” have a “too-much* 
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ness" of quantity, to the injury of quality There are, Xhe Hero Q f LepantO 

m fact, fewer than thirty pieces, but a lyrical essentiality r 

ci the true order marks most of them-the essential Thg s gf D(jn }ohn gf Aus/n<J To , d b Padre ' 

lorthrightness, the essential emotion, the essential Luls C OLOUA, S.J., of the Real Academia 

<COOOB ^* Espafiola. Translated by Lady Moreton. 

Mr. Plowman has been to school to the Muse, and has Illustrated. (John Lane. 16s. net.) 

evidently studied under wise preceptors—Wordsworth, tI . , , , , • , u ,, , 

n . L ., , 131 T L • aa c He must indeed be a sorry biographer who 18'unable* 

Rooert Bridges perhaps, Blake, whom in the matter of . . A / 7 c 

, 1 j , .. D D „ 1 to make an interesting story of the romantic life of 

one poem he acknowledges, and the Percy Ballads. , , . a r JL - a *. x uv 

—. . ia* j a la* the hero of Lepanto, for the incidents of his career 

That this is in any way evident is no detraction m a . \ . 

, . »» n u . 1 furnish sufficient material to equip half a dozen: 

\olume of first poems, especially where there is a . c , r , „ , „ 

_ . , r , r ■ j. •, 1 a r\ ■ • i a novelists. To say, therefore, that Padre Coloma has- 

sufaent groundwork of individuality. Originality in . . . . . • .. , • d *. 

.. , b f . . . 7 . . .*? f ., written an interesting book is no particular praise. But 

prosodical form is less apparent than originality of idea , , . f . s • 

' , . , ... r 1 , *, • , • « the book which he has written is interesting in the 

and outlook, which means a balance on the right side. ...... , . .« _ 

... .... . „ . >7 m superlative degree, and in this he excels most others 

We would instance Marriage—m some ways Mr. Plow- • , . , . , , * . • 

,, * . r - xt who might have taken up his task, and his success 

mans most notable contribution— The Junior Monas- , , . , ,_ . r* T , T 

,1 ^ „ T • • . ... deserves due acknowledgment. Don John, or Jeromin, 

toy, and The Crux. It is in poems like these, like , . £ 4 , & rj 

. ~ „ ... . 1 , Mt? „ as he was at first known, was born in 1^47* He was 

the lines To a Coquette, like the ballad Everyman, . r , . . r . f , 

. 4 .. ... 4 not aware of his parentage until after the death of his 

or the sonnet Becalmed, that his sincerity mounts up r ., ., r r 1 \r a* 

, , . . r . . . . father, the Emperor Charles V, in 1558. At the age 

into something else—a kind of poetic conviction, a quiet , . . • r .? 

1 t ... , . . , of twenty-three he suppressed an insurrection of the 

(tfcson and confidence, which we had in mind when c c c a u a * a 

, . „ _ , , w T . Moors m the South of Spain, and thereby destroyed 

compared the finality of the other Max. It makes ,, , • . c . . 

J t . all hope on their part of ever recovering their lost 

>■< first of the title prophetic. a- • it c 11 . . 

p p position in Europe. The following year, at the heroic 

It will sen e to illustrate many of Mr. Plowman’s triumph of Lepanto he stemmed the tide of Moslem 

•Katies if we quote this lovely little Nature interlude conquest in the East. So great was the reputation he 

* r cn The Jealous Man”:— thereby acquired, and the terror that his name aroused 

in all Moslem lands, that it was necessary for him only 

The rain swept down and beat the earth t0 f la , nd i ". Tu “ is > two later > fo ^ the Moslem rulers 

Like flails • threshing-floor, of that to withdraw, without any show of 

But through the riven clouds there peeped resistance. In 1576, Don John was sent to the Nether- 

(As it had been a door lands as Viceroy. His phenomenal success had, how¬ 

ever, aroused the jealousy of enemies, who poisoned 
Into the spotless joy of heaven) the mind of his brother, Philip II, against him. In 

A tiny gap of blue; the Netherlands Don John was given an herculean 

Th^ S c»r ga2Cd at tas k* without any means wherewith to perform it. 

What he might have done is unknown, for in the midst 

A *W1« it neither waxed nor waned, °,( h,S la f bo “ rS u hc u was j tnc ‘‘ en down b y a n^tenous 

Then, as a bud expands illness, of which he died in his thirty-second year. To 

Casting its outer petals back enemies in Spain, to the Dutch, and also to Queen 

Cntil revealed it stands, Elizabeth of England, his death has been variously 

imputed. The last-named had good reason for wish- 

Hn* virgin sky threw' back her robes ing him out of the way, for her kingdom had been 

And laughed for heavenly glee, presented to Don John by the Pope, accompanied by 

■ e as a lover to his bride the Queen of Scotland as a bride. 

sun came tenderly. c . 

Such, m short, is the skeleton around which Padre 

, Coloma has constructed a most interesting narrative. 

n,m\ 1 1 concIus,on - we have decided that Mr. Plow- Don j ohn nevcr ceases to bc his hero> but he is not 

convincing poem is “A Sunset,” acknow- allowed to monopolise the stage. Other most interest- 

** PbsetT^kf - plcasure in the hunt for li [ and we in & personages—Charles V, Philip II, William of 

®Wmter” h ,mtated at a sm ^ Ie rh >’ mc in “Sussex Orange, even Cervantes and St. Teresa—appear upon 

th<? eniplo > ment of the rh ymed couplet it and engage the reader's attention. An absorbing 

di sonnets t ^ e Italian form. Also picture is drawn of the social life of Spain in the six- 

*^PP««ciaH aP ^ )mted n0t t0 ^ d a lyric calIed teenth century. In short, Padre Coloma has written a 

Academy 1011, VhlC ^ We ^ aVC treasured ^ rom an hook that is well described by his translator as half 

fetle book^ ave a pleasure from this novel, half history, with the advantages of both forms 

**defeat COinpara ^ e on] y w hh that aroused in us by of writing. If there be one criticism, and perhaps it 

fcryjiiai ^jr W ° rK ^ a Mare, yet with a subtle is a criticism that is hardly justifiable of a member of 

Sttn C0Ct ^ owman dedicates to Mr. the Order to which the author belongs, it is that the 

Ir^S i\- COUrt ’ and if is not too mi^ITto^sav whook is painted in too pleasing coftl(i§jr\«i|iih 08 banish 
mc °urt should VjOUV LCCatholicism and Philip are 
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Wve their own way are wont to do, 44 for hoped de¬ 
ferred maketh the heart sick.** .Then Stan submitted 
-to the inevitable, as he might have done long before, 
‘and granted Eva's terms, only to have his twenty 
thousand pounds returned to him with the intimation 
(that she was about to marry a wealthy young man 
•many years her junior. The authoress is apparently an 
•advocate of disparity of ages for married couples; but 
she is quite impartial in the matter, for in the one case 
it is the man, and in the other the woman, whose “ May 
of Life is fall'n into the sear, the yellow leaf." The 
story is a forcible one well told, and the reader is 
lintroduced to scenes and phases of life which denote 
•an intimate acquaintance with the ways of the world, 
from a bungalow on the veld to the Royal enclosure 
at Ascot. Unfortunately it is spiced here and there 
with certain unnecessary passages and incidents which, 
to our mind, render it unsuitable for perusal by those 
sucking doves who, we believe, are the chief devourers 
of the fiction purveyed nowadays by lady novelists 
and their publishers. The raison d'itre of the title 
seems somewhat obscure. 


John’s to the northward, hides the little hamlet of 
Chance Along. Its few inhabitants had originally 
gained a precarious living by fishing on the hanks, but 
at the time of the story, under the leadership of Black 
Nolan, they had sought easier and more profitable 
means of livelihood by developing, a scheme for wreck¬ 
ing ships on their storm-swept and fog-ridden shore. 
Black Nolan ruled by force of fist. How he and his 
gang succeeded in their schemes, but eventually returned 
to their right minds and occupations,, the book will show. 
It is a wild story with wild surroundings* bat quite in¬ 
teresting to read by a good fire. The ‘' eternal feminine" 
in various shades of form and character plays, of course, 
an important part in the plot. 


^ • 


The Enlightenment of Sylvia. By A. D. PICKERING. 

(John Murray. 6s.) 

HARRY GLAYDE, much to the disgust of his parents, 
married a pretty actress, who died in giving birth to 
Sylvia. When Sylvia was about thirteen, Harry was 
killed in the hunting field, leaving the care of his 
daughter to his friend Michael and Midhael was un¬ 
married ! 

The remainder of that story has filled columns in 
Christmas annuals from the time when these publica¬ 
tions first began to trouble us, and in many ways has 
done good service to the printing industry. Of course, 
Sylvia grew up beautiful, for she always does, and, of 
course, there was the other man, not half so good as 
Michael, with whom she imagines herself in love at first, 
for there is always that other man; and, equally, of 
course, Michael is all that could be desired as a hero. 

We recommend tlhis book to the circulating libraries 
without a qualm, for it is perfectly innocuous. The 
author has a way of firing off a quietly humorous sen¬ 
tence at times that we find very refreshing, as for in¬ 
stance :_“ When respect and love join hands the devil 

always gives up the case as hopeless ”; though we are 
haunted by a suspicion that that particular remark has 
been made before. For the rest, this is a book on 
thoroughly conventional lines. Jack, the inconvenient 
other man, is an engaging study in careless selfishness; 
Sylvia herself is interesting, Michael is very good indeed, 
but the other characters are little more than lay figures ; 
and the story is told quite as well as is usually the case 
when these three types—or stereotypes—of character 
are the protagonists. 


The Toll of the Tides. By Theodore GOODRIDGE 
Roberts. (T. Werner Laurie. 6s.) 

At the back of a deep cleft in the formidable cliffs, 
somewhere between Cape Race to the southward and St 
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Music 

•• 

T HE last concert of the Philharmonic season was .* 
conducted by M. Safonoff, who made a pro- ^ 
gramme of two items only—Sonalrac^s First Sy® 
phony and Beethoven's Ninth. There were, no doubt, 
many people in the hall who expected to bear soroc* ^ 
thing like 44 Prometheus," which set so many heads and -• 
tongues wagging a few weeks ago; hot they wcrc< ~J ? 
appointed, for the Symphony is a perfectly sane an 
normal work, with no suggestion of a theoscphicalor 
philosophical pamphlet about it. Moreover, it is 
nically not by any means advanced, and its hannonies * 
are not in the least eccentric. It is beautifully sa*a r-r 
and moves bn its way easily and gracefully, 
making any violent assaults on the hearer's emotions, , 
or taxing his brains too severely. It is curiously® * 
the work of young men of twenty-six or so; it ^ a 
suggests middle age, which has got beyond all^tonn .. 
and stress. There is plenty of suave, if -v 

original, melody, and the movement which correspon^ 
to scherzo is buoyant and pleasing. It is not 
work, but was well worth hearing, if only asshowing 
how the author of 44 Prometheus " had developed--®® : 
from what. M. Safonoff's interpretation of the ^ 
Symphony was manly and logical, and at the en 0 
the first movement and in the second he was 
pressive than in the third, though the absence o sen * 
mentality must be accounted to him for righteousness 
He conducted, of course, without a biton. Ouro ® 
tras can be relied on to follow a bitonless con uC °j 
but a chorus is apt to be bewildered by the absence 
the familiar stick. 

Of the other events of the week, the Chopin 
of Busoni best deserves mention, for the Balfour 
diner concert, which should have afforded food or r 
flection, was postponed till the 18th—too l atc 
notice. Busoni is certainly a wonderful man, a^ 
as a very great master of the piano. All his in< G^ . 
ence of thought came out very forcibly in his C 
playing, and a good deal of what he did is Ul 
doubtedly open to question. When Chopin is rn 
fragile and wayward he is often most thoroughl) 1111 
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self, and it is just here that Busoni was not at his best; 
the stronger and more passionate Chopin he sometimes 
interprets irresistibly; the delicate music often suffers 
at his hands because he tries to make it great. What¬ 
ever he does is, however, the result of earnest thought, 
and always carried out so that it commands respect, 
because one feels that it is not merely the caprice of a 
man who thinks he knows better than the composer; 
nor does he indulge in arbitrary effects in matters of 
detail. As a mere study in the possibilities of tone 
colour, his playing of the twenty-four Etudes was pro¬ 
bably the most remarkable thing heard in recent years : 
he has invented almost a new technique in this respect, 
and, though he is a little too anxious to make too free 
use of his new discoveries, the results are sometimes of 
extraordinary beauty. 


Mr. Joseph Holbrooke made a crowning effort for the 
advancement of the British composer with his orchestral 
and choral concert, on Friday, 14th inst., at the Queen’s 
Hall. The London Symphony Orchestra and the Edward 
Mason Choir did yeoman service. Contrary to the 
composer's expectations, a goodly audience assembled, 
and showed marked interest and no little enthusiasm 
throughout the lengthy concert. The standard of per¬ 
formance was, on the whole, good. Further rehearsal 
under a first-rate and experienced conductor would 
have brought out the striking descriptive effects in 
greater force and delicacy. But Mr. Holbrooke favours 
strong forces and extravagant means, and, as it was, 
hs outlay, no doubt, was very heavy. 

Most of the music had been heard before. Yet, as 
in the case of the poem “ Ulalume," and still more in 
that of the dramatic symphony "Apollo and the Sea- 
aan /’ of which Parts 3 and 4 were given, it made a 
fresh and a stronger impression than before. That 
m *y be owing to the greater facility with which the 
complex, highly coloured, and forcible orchestral utter¬ 
ance of the most modern composers is understood 
nowadays, or to a growing indifference towards noisy 
combinations of sounds or a greater relish of sensational 
As an orchestral composer, Mr. Holbrooke is 
not only a technician of extraordinary resource and 
capacity, but also a poet of remarkable inventive power, 
surprising, dazzling, and charming in turn. 

In the Prelude to “ Dylan,” which Mr. Beecham con¬ 
ducted with all the spontaneity of his vital tempera¬ 
ment, he has reached great heights. There are, too, a 
-trong dramatic impulse and a sense of proportion and 
contrast which make for unity and coherence. 

fn writing for the voice, be it chorus or solo, Mr. 
>rooke is far less impressive. He shares the de- 
Qfn cy of characteristic, individual melody with many 
ern composers, who, nevertheless—as he—are ready 
invent motives of striking rhythmical and 
m^c’dic force. The choral finale—for male choir—of 
an d the Seaman 99 soon becomes monotonous. 
^ is no leading vocal idea, nor grip on the words, 
tke ^ ,D ex P ress f ve declamation in accordance with 
nitura ! a ccents and melody of the literary phrase 


and the metre. The scena, “ O Wavering Fires," from 
"The Children of Don," leaves but a general impression 
of dramatic force and stress of emotion. Mme. Jomelli 
sang it with admirable strength and verve. The singer 
introduced four songs by Cyril Scott, accompanied by 
the composer. They are of varied musical value, 
dainty fancy and attractive, yet did not fit well in 
the general scheme of the concert. It closed with the 
poem for orchestra, "Queen Mab,” which was per¬ 
formed for the first time in its complete version. New 
were the " Funeral March ” from the Apollo Sym¬ 
phony, in memory of Captain Robert Scott, whom Mr. 
Holbrooke thus worthily mourns as a friend, and the 
Dance of Prince Prospero from the Masque of the 
Read Death Ballet. In both pieces there are strong 
touches of genuine feeling and glowing beauty of 
sound. In the dance the cries of anguish mingle with 
shrieks of laughter, and a sense of dread accompanies 
the whirling gaiety. After all, only the composer who 
sings from his heart and moves hearts accomplishes his 
mission. 


Literary Maps 

O F the making of maps there is no end, and yet the 
tale is surely incomplete. A series of literary 
maps of Great Britain would meet a want in the holi¬ 
day season and find a comer in many a knapsack. It 
must be acknowledged as a supreme feat that any 
writer, by the sheer force of genius, should be able 
to paint a strip of his native land red, so that he 
dominates it for ever, as a king unhampered by the 
limitations of mortality. We wake up, after fitful 
slumbers in a Northern express, to find ourselves in the 
" Scott country.” A simple writer to the signet, who a 
hundred years ago began his eclipse of the eclipse of 
nations, holds peaceful possession of an empire on 
which the sun never sets. We remember being greeted 
by a stranger beneath the statue in Prince's Street 
thus: “ Eh! mon, Sir Waater is lookin’ doon upon 
ye.” Even so, we recall the talk of two rough drovers 
in Sligo. Turning over a pile of sixpenny novels in 
gaudy paper covers, said one to the other: " Shure, it's 
one of Sir Walther's I'm afther.” Is not that a nobler 
fame than to have stood, like a caged eagle, on a rocky 
islet in the Southern Atlantic, dreaming of dead em¬ 
pires Caesar never knew? 

To chart the dominion of Shakespeare would require 
"the great globe itself,” for not only are his scenes 
laid in the shires of England and the wilds of Scot¬ 
land, but the atmosphere of mediaeval Italy, the very 
pulse of “the still-vexed Bermoothes,” the mystic set¬ 
ting of " the serpent of old Nile,” may be seen through 
the windows of his soul. It is stramge that, with the 
exception of the glimpses contained in his early effort 
“ Love's Labour's Lost,” there should be so little of 
contemporary Spain in the plays of Shakespeare. Eng¬ 
land must have been swarming with Spanish prisoners 
and Shakespeare doubtless knew many of them. Why, 
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then, did he not give us scenes with a background of 
mantillas and castanets ? 

The combination of talents requisite to produce a 
writer destined thus to hold the field blossoms, per¬ 
haps, once in a hundred years. He must be at once an 
immortal, and his mastery of local colour must be 
supreme. If we were to set about compiling a list of 
modern names, Wordsworth, the Brontes, Crabbe, 
Charles Kingsley, would be of the front bench; on the 
back benches we should place Mrs. Gaskell, Miss Mit- 
ford, Harrison Ainsworth, Sir Gilbert Parker, Baring- 
Gould. Dickens has a kingdom all his own. His 
pictures of Victorian London, his Kentish scenes, are 
perennial. In spite of present babble as to his decline 
and fall, who dare affirm that Dickens is less widely 
read now than of yore? That his personal cult as a 
writer is waning may be readily admitted. Two 
generations of men have passed away since his death. 
The old problems which fired the heather of his mind 
are half-forgotten history now; new problems rise in¬ 
sistent on the modern world. Nevertheless, his one 
touch of Nature, though perhaps wanting in reticence 
to the more fastidious, blas£ temper of to-day, still 
makes the whole world kin. 

Thackeray has left a few vignettes which do not wax 
old. Those well-remembered scenes that cluster round 
the valley of the Otter will guide many a pilgrim’s 
footsteps in the country between Exeter and Sidmouth. 
Foker, the Fotheringay and the Major are birds who 
roost in town, but the love-distraught Pendennis and 
his sainted mother are idylls of the countryside. Never¬ 
theless, it must be granted that “ the sweet, shady side 
of Pall Mall ” is Thackeray’s true bourne. He will 
paint you a country scene in as few words as any man, 
and paint it down to the life; but a moment later, with 
a jest and a yawn, he is back again in the haunts of 
clubland. 

How different is the atmosphere of Thomas Hardy ! 
Every year a swelling stream of enthusiasts visits the 
Wessex country. Scott used to declare—and his words 
were prophetic—that, wanting the breezes that stirred 
the heather and the bracken of his homely moors, his 
spirit would pine and die. Hardy in act preaches the 
same creed. He lives within a couple of miles of the 
house in which he was born, in the heart of the dis¬ 
trict he has portrayed with such loving exactness. 

“ Casterbridge ” almost stretches to his gates. The old 
country town is a museum of Hardy characters and 
scenes. The local authorities wisely conserve the 
storied traditions of its past. The ancient buildings, 
the approach avenues or 11 walks,” some of them 
planted two hundred years ago, for which Dorchester 
is famed, afford a setting for scenes which, although 
fiction, are real to all lovers of Dorset. 

The surroundings of the town are without parallel 
in England. He must indeed be a dullard to whom 
they do not " set the wild echoes flying.” Within the 
precincts is the Roman Amphitheatre or Maumbry Ring, 
grass-grown, but almost as it stood when a primitive 
lust of blood was an instinct men were proud to own. 
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“ The place is haunted.” In that amphitheatre 10,000 
spectators could watch the fights of man and beast to 
the death. The Roman residents and garrison, no 
doubt, came down in force to “the games” and duly 
praised, with the cold, calculated cruelty of the Latin, 
the pluck of dying gladiator or slave. The native 
gentry and their retainers would also have seats of 
honour. Their attitude would be incurious, apathetic, 
for the savage blood within them was untamed. 

Lift your eyes from the Amphitheatre, and, cresting 
the rampart of the hills, stands Maiden Castle—Mai- 
Dun, the Hill of Strength. This fortified city of the 
dead encloses 155 grassy acres. The Romans must 
have stormed it, capturing vast flocks and herds 
crushing the spirit or taking the lives of its defenders; 
then they would set to work to render it impregnable. 
There many a Roman dandy doubtless cursed the fate 
that exiled his legion to the mist-mantled shores cf 
dreary Britain, far from the Campagna basking in the 
sun, far from the laughter and kisses of the lips cf 
Lalage. Cross the present tow r n and you reach another 
camp, rising sheer above the Frome—that of Pound* 
bury. Durnovaria, thus guarded, held the key to the 
great Western Road, or Via Iceniana. 

Looking across the wide valleys, the purple-tinted 
heaths which stretch for miles, the jutting head arT 
and the Chesil Beach, the vastest sea-wall in the wo. <3, 
the literary visitor sets about mapping out the move¬ 
ments of the Hardy characters. If you would r a he 
book of Nature by lightning flash, here is a desmp- 
tion of “ Egdon Heath ”: “ The heath wore the ap¬ 

pearance of an instalment of night which had taken ^ 
its place before its astronomical hour had co©^ 
What is at once the strength and weakness of Hardy 5 
delineation ? It might be described as an element* 1 
aloofness, a sterilised pity. His people do not come 
like shadows, they are men and women; but in their 
direst need no hand beckons them from the dark future 
of Fate. If you would redress human wrong, he scenic 
to say, you must unweave the strands of Life’s threa . 
ring down the curtain, and the play is done. 

Draw two lines from Salisbury (Hardy s ^ 
Chester”), one to Bridport (“Port Bredy ^ 
west, the other to Bournemouth (“ Sandbourne )» 
the triangle of Wessex so enclosed is filled with Hv y 
lore. A map to assure the pilgrim that he is worship* 
ping at the right shrine, as he tramps or cycles on 1- 
quest, would, we predict, be well thumbed. It s “ ol | L 
be one of the series of literary maps we hope some c i) 
to see on the bookstalls. 
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Col. Samuel Rice, C.B., served the record perod' 
nearly forty years with the 51st Light Infantry, 1 
w'as his fortune to participate in all the great ad 1 
of the war, from Corunna to Waterloo. 
letters a valuable picture of the Peninsular/ft 
been constructed by Lieut.-Col. F. A 
Ferryman, which Messrs. Blackwood will 
mediately under the title of “The Life — 
mental Office^ (during the Great War, 170 3.1815’ 
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On the Need of Catholicity 

By Charles J. Whitby, M.D. 

I N the great days of Catholicism, one of the minor, 
but by no means negligible, advantages enjoyed 
by the ignorant many was constant access to a higher 
and broader point of view. I am not referring just now 
to purely spiritual matters, nor intending to dwell upon 
the general superiority of an age of “ faith ” to one of 
“ reason.” As to the value of dogma, I hold, of course, 
my own opinion, which may or may not coincide with 
that of the majority of ray readers. Its discussion here 
would carry me altogether beyond the bounds of a single 
article. The point I wish to make, and to emphasise, 
is that, over and above its purely religious function as 
a consoler and inspirer of the souls of individual men 
and women, Catholicism exercised an enormous influence 
upon life as a means of bringing to bear upon every¬ 
day problems the point of view of a profound and 
wonderfully consistent philosophy. In the Middle Ages 
poets, artists, scholars, and thinkers were attracted to 
the Church by an inevitable affinity. The Church 
assimilated the work of such men, wrought it up into a 
more or less harmonious and coherent whole, and thus 
became the organ and the mouthpiece of every form of 
culture. Through the hierarchy of the Church the 
mdest artisan could, in case of doubt or perplexity, 
:o(nmand the resources of the best and most highly- 
trained intellects in existence. The prestige of the 
Church enabled the idealist not merely to make his voice 
audible in the camp or the market-place, but often to 
make his wise counsel prevail. 

Thanks to the Rationalist Press and kindred en¬ 
deavours, we are all nowadays well informed as to the 
errors of the Church—its persecutions of heretics, oppo¬ 
sition to science, and so forth. What we hear far less 
about and are apt to forget altogether—although it is 
a tact of at least equal importance—is the enormous 
advantage of an institution which, even imperfectly and 
;n respects fallaciously, is always bringing uni¬ 
versal ideas to bear upon the particular. To appreciate 
tbe significance of this, one has merely to consider for a 
how we suffer to-day from the lack of any such 
^tution, enjoying a prestige comparable for a moment 
*ith that enjoyed by the Church during the period of her 
P^tness. In place of the Church we have the churches, 
their innumerable conflicting aims and sympathies, 
'heir mutual bickerings and recriminations, their half- 
^pty pews and half-hearted ministers. Does anyone 
^ su Pf>ort Carlyle’s assertion that the daily press has 
bur ped the functions of the pulpit? If so, let him go 
oy t forthwith and invest half-a-dozen coppers on as 
raa ny samples of the wisdom that is proffered for our 
jf 11 ance * him study any one of the leading articles, 
°topare ^ its fellows, and announce the net result 
^^tholiaty. The daily press does not lead 

sb shl°^^° n ’ ** Allows it very sedulously and 
* 1S y, and, so far as individual papers are concerned, 
M** 1 P u Mc opinion in general, but this or that 
,a and bigoted section thereof. There are 
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doubt, among the weekly and monthly reviews some that 
achieve something like true catholicity of outlook, but 
how few these are, and how small their circulation and 
consequent sphere of influence! In these days, when 
everybody can read and almost nobody can or does 
think—at least about the things best deserving thought 
—there is far more demand for football news than for 
catholicity of outlook. And yet how sorely it is needed 1 

The seamless robe of thought has been rent into a 
thousand shapeless tatters; and our world is full of 
sectarians absorbed in the vain and laughable endeavour 
to cover their nakedness, each with his own particular 
fragment, which he invites a scoffing crowd to admire. 
It is an age of “ movements,” in every conceivable direc¬ 
tion, each vociferously claiming the exclusive title of a 
short cut to the millennium; an age of demi-semi truths 
that have renounced every vestige of allegiance to that 
central verity whose throne each presumptuously 
aspires to fill And when we are called upon—as we 
incessantly are—to appraise and choose between so 
many conflicting appeals, we find no available criterion 
as to which we shall prefer and which subordinate or 
perchance reject. And so we fall into doubt and vacil¬ 
lation, tasting now this now the other vaunted panacea 
for our social maladies, until our last state is even worse 
than our first. And we end in contemptuous denial of 
the claims of the whole army of would-be prophets and 
reformers. 

Catholicity! Catholicity! that is what we need, but 
where shall we find it? How shall we set it upon its feet, 
and persuade men to listen to its oracles, even when it 
bids them abate their preposterous claims? We need 
an institution that, combining the depth of religion, the 
breadth of philosophy, the veracity of science, and the 
charm of art, shall bring to bear upon every problem that 
quintessential product of racial experience which may 
be called the verdict of the superman. Neither of these 
four interests is, in isolation from its fellows, to be 
trusted as a guide. It is only by the interaction of their 
several and highest points of view that the true universal 
outlook upon life is begotten, which alone can avail us 
now. 

Where, among the names that command adulation 
from the crowd or respect from the judicious few, shall 
we find a personality qualified to speak on behalf of 
religion, philosophy, science, and art, whenever he opens 
his lips ? That such men exist, nevertheless, I have 
little doubt, but, being strangers to the arts of exaggera¬ 
tion and self-advertisement, they do not obtain a hear¬ 
ing. Amid the clamour of modern journalism, their 
voices, if they condescend or are permitted to speak, are 
drowned like that of a singer in a roomful of voluble 
women. So far from seeking them out, we deliberately 
turn our backs upon them, falling over one another in 
our eagerness to become disciples of some brazen- 
tongued fanatic. And I count those unduly optimistic 
who look for the peaceful advent of a day when sheer 
merit shall suffice to command universal homage and 
attention. The Church herself owed no small part of 
her prestige to the fact that she knew how to extort the 
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f ear proud and strong, as well as to evoke the ties is undeveloped, almost atrophied, and they look 

love of the weak and lowly. By superior subtlety she upon mysticism and all things connected with soul-hfe * ^ 

proved more than a match for the world at its own as the inventions of crazed visionaries—a kind of mental 1 

game, supplementing the harmlessness of the dove by . wild oats which all saner men sooner or later grow 

the wisdom and defending it with the cruelty of the ser- out of. And this in spite of the fact that such thinkers 

pent. It is a fact well worth remembering that repre- as William James, Bergson, and Eucken, and many 

sentatives of wisdom are not exempt from the law which scientists also, have repeatedly borne witness to their :: v 

ordains that, in this wicked world, the only way to make reality. The fact is that our minds have been so 


sure of receiving justice is—to help oneself to it! Con¬ 
sequently, it behoves those who believe with me that 
we are drifting towards chaos, because the conditions 
of the times favour the supremacy of mediocre and sec¬ 
tarian minds, to bestir themselves, making common cause 
with all who, inspired by the principle of true catholicity, 
will fight for the things that matter. 


Life and Reason 

T O intellectual men and women, phrases such as 
the Greek ideal y the Gothic spirit , the mind of 
the Renaissance , have a clear and more or less simple 
meaning. They recognise the existence of a definite 
mental attitude peculiar to the art and literature of 
each period, and following, as a rule, a surprisingly 
distinct line of development. 

But when they turn their attention to the present day 
and seek to define, they find that the track has 
vanished, or nearly vanished, in a maze of conflicting 
tendencies. 

And it is inevitable that this should be so; for it is 
hard at the best of times for men to take a clear in¬ 
tellectual survey of their own age; the various lines and 
masses are so close to them that they are out of focus, 
often entirely unperceived. But when, as during the 
last century, the advance of science has been im¬ 
mensely rapid, while religion, or rather the external 
forms of religion, have remained stationary, there is 
small wonder that our perception of facts has become 
completely warped. In fact, we are only now begin¬ 
ning to see through this apparent antagonism between 
reason and faith, and to regard them as essentially one 
power, the great motive power of man’s advance. 

The nineteenth century was the age of materialism, 
of capitalism and science. The wonderful series of its 
scientific discoveries, its establishment of natural laws 
gradually revealed by patient experiment and tabula¬ 
tion, concentrated men’s minds on this one aspect of 
life to the exclusion of all other. It seemed that 
science—reason—was going to explain everything, and, 
indeed, it glibly wove many explanations which it has 
subsequently been forced to discard as inadequate. 
And so it was forgotten by degrees that science is only 
one department of knowledge, and that there is such 
a thing as spiritual knowledge—the intuitional, mystic 
sense of inner reality, of oneness with the infinite, 
which is finally and logically as unassailable as the 
scientific. 

Numbers of people are unconscious of any real spiritual 
|ife in themselves: the spiritual side of their personali- 


drilled, not in accurate scientific knowledge—that is 
the fate of a few only—but merely in the scientific z . ;; 
method, that, paradoxical as it seems, we actually 
attach greater importance to mathematical proof than 
to the facts which we experience within us, which we 
feel growing up in our souls. Yet mathematics and 
logic are perpetually being found at fault, continually 
being reconstructed and modified to conform with fresh 
discoveries. 

The last century has shown us the power and scope 
of human reason: we are now learning its limitations 
and fallibility, and in truth it is reason herself— 
true clear-sighted reason—who puts us on our guard 
against herself. The very fact that controversy exists 
over the whole intellectual field ought to be sufficient 
evidence of the tentative nature of human reason; and 
when we see continually that the closest logical net we 
can weave is full of slip-knots, how can we trust the 
greatest questions of life to unassisted reason? To 
abandon reason is to fall into intellectual and spiritual 
stagnation; to accept her as final arbiter involves what 
is little or no better. We must cease to hold ourselves 
in voluntary slavery to her, remembering that she is 
the invaluable but imperfect handmaid of man, using 
her and following her in all matters in which our, 
spiritual self corroborates her, suspecting and checking 
her whenever we feel that she wakes a response only 
from our mathematical faculty, while she leave our¬ 
selves—our souls—cold and unconvinced, brings no 
inner certainty, provokes no spontaneous impulse. f° T 
this consciousness of division against ourself means no 
less than that our spiritual, and, therefore, eventuali) 
our intellectual freedom is at stake. It is the irrefut¬ 
able revolt of our innermost being, of that which for 
each of us is the only final and unassailable reality, 
against what is little more than an external forced 
tool with a certain fixed shape and scope which the 
methods of Western thought and education havetaug*- 
us to acquire and use. Now, at length, the words j 
Faith and Spirit , which by many honest folk had come ; 
to be regarded as the jargon of superstjtion or crude , 
revivalism—words which any clear-headed person ' 
ashamed to use—are once more returning to honon 
with a deeper and truer meaning, the meaning gi ycn 
to them by Christ and Buddha and all great teach* 
of the soul. 

It was the domination of reason which product 
dogmatism—the mania for holding religion, which i> 
a living, evolving impulse, within scientific definition 
and mathematical formula. It is impossible, for 1 a * 
stance, to conduct a conclusive argument for or again** 
the divinity of Christ unless we assume comply 
scientific knowledge of the nature of man and the 
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nature of God. The baseless sophistry of mediaeval 
theologians enabled them to weave definitions and 
arguments without end, to rush in where modern know¬ 
ledge fears to tread: for it is only through scientific 
knowledge that we have learnt the limitations of reason 
and the distinction between verbal gymnastics and 
sound demonstration. It would be as absurd wholly 
to condemn dogma as it is to cling to it blindly. 
Dogmas are the work of man, the husks of the evolving 
human reason. While a dogma is alive—that is, while 
it expresses the ideals and convictions of an age—it is 
sound and helpful: but when the age has outgrown it, 
it becomes sapless and obstructive: men see only an 
opaque husk which blinds them to the truth of which 
it was once the partial expression—the symbol. We 
outgrow the symbols, but the truth remains. Many of 
us, seeing the old dogma-symbols succumbing to the 
investigations of modern science and philosophy, ex¬ 
claim bitterly and illogically, “ So much for the truth,” 
when we should be saying, “ So much for the inadequate 
dogma. So much for the human ignorance which we 
have transcended.” For the revolution in contemporary 
thought is a sign not of the end of religion, but of its 
regeneration. Unrest means growth; peace means stag¬ 
nation. The human soul is shaking off its old chrysalis- 
husk and waking once more into a deeper and higher 
life, a broader conception of the truth towards which 
mankind has always struggled. 

M. D. Armstrong. 


Latter-Day Physics 

By Professor T. del Marmol. 


'T' ftE charming little exhibition of the Wonders of 
A Science that has just been held at Surbiton, under 
the direction of some of the most eminent scientists in 
this country, has afforded the general public an oppor¬ 
tunity of gaining an insight into the latest progress of 
radiography, photography, telescopy, microscopy, and 
the marvels of modem physics. Great interest was dis- 
p ayed in the remarkable optophone of Professor 
Fournier D’Albe, of Birmingham, which, to a certain 


extent, allows light to be “ heard” by the blind. This 
is, of course, a new and striking proof of that fruitful 
principle of reversibility to which we owe the telephone, 
the phonograph, the dynamo machines, the conveyance 
of force to a distance, the transmission of photographs 
X electricity, a principle that simply shows us 
all the forms of energy in Nature are reversible, 
le '* transformable into one another. But are they 
reversible ? Are they not in fact different inani¬ 
mations of one universal energy? This is the most 
a *inating and important problem of latter-day physics. 

n a recent remarkable lecture delivered at the Royal 
restitution on the properties of matter, Sir Joshua 
©son confirmed the theory that the source of all 
set up movements and metamorphoses 
1CS * S £ rav ^ at i° n * The present writer does not 
0 en *° deal with the twenty-five distinct theories 
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which the lecturer named as attempting to explain the 
nature of this mysterious force. Suffice it to say that 
they fall within three distinct categories, according to 
whether they suppose attraction, propulsion, or pressure. 

The first hypothesis is inadmissible because it con¬ 
tradicts all known principles of dynamics. The second 
is incompatible with the results yielded by the mathe¬ 
matical analysis to which it was submitted by Clerk 
Maxwell, who proved that neither the bombardment of 
the stars by particles of ether as conceived by Le Sage, 
nor the ether currents as proposed by Euler, could 
account for the quantities of energy which appear in 
gravitative phenomena, although they in no wise con¬ 
tradict the law of Newton. 

There remains then, the theory of the pressure of the 
ether in which all material bodies float and which, being 
the perfect fluid far excellence , must exercise pressure 
on all particles of matter in the same way that all fluids 
do upon the solids with which they come into contact. 

The reader will note that, with the adoption of this 
theory of ether-pressure as the cause of gravitation, the 
famous controversy between Cartesians and Newtonians 
which raged throughout the first half of the eighteenth 
century, concludes with a treaty of peace. Descartes 
supposed the existence, in space, of an extremely 
attenuated substance (ether) in which the planets floated, 
and although he was wrong in thinking that the move¬ 
ments of these bodies were owing to imaginary eddies 
of ether, he was yet the first to connect the movements 
of the stars with the action of the ethereal ocean which 
surrounds them. In short, he explained the fundamental 
cause of gravitation just as Newton formulated its law. 
So that these two great thinkers complemented each 
other in cosmology as they had done in mathematics, for 
it is widely known to-day that Newton found the bases 
of his Differential Integral Calculus in the surprising de¬ 
velopments given to the higher mathematics by 
Descartes. 

Newton, though roundly rejecting the idea of eddies 
as a cause of gravitation, admitted that the existence of 
the attenuated substance might explain the mystery if 
it were only conceded that its density diminished as it 
approached material bodies, and increased in propor¬ 
tion to the distance separating them. And in our own 
day Lord Kelvin demonstrated that the enigma might 
also be elucidated by granting certain variations of 
pressure according to distance. 

Le Sage’s theory of the ultramundane particles might 
also have furnished an explanation, since any body A, 
acting as a screen with regard to another body B, might 
cause the latter to follow the line of least resistance, i.e 
the line BA, as if the two bodies attracted each other, 
and the mathematicians, although forced to dismiss the 
hyphothesis of the existence and uniform action of these 
particles, have been compelled to recognise that, had 
it been admissible, it would have sufficed to explain the 
law of gravitation in direct ratio to the masses and in 
inverse ratio to the square of the distances. 

Everybody to-day agrees with Maeterlinck in regard¬ 
ing the secret of gravitation as the secret of the Universe 
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itself. Let us take t for instance, cohesion. If we heat 
a bar of metal, i.e., if we communicate a certain class of 
movement to it, the cohesion which allows it to possess 
its solid form becomes destroyed, and it acquires a 
different cohesion, corresponding to the liquid state. If 
we go on heating, we shall also destroy this second class 
of cohesion and the metal will pass into a state of 
vapour. The cohesion uniting the molecules of the 
metal was then a relative movement of the said mole¬ 
cules. What we have destroyed by a movement must 
also be a movement. Thus we see that a liquid vein 
coming through a narrow opening takes a solid form; 
the cohesion is then brought about by a rapid and 
parallel movement of the molecules. 

Affinity—and the same may be said of all the other 
manifestations of energy—is also comparable, in its 
effects, to gravitation. If an atom of chlorine and 
another of hydrogen are brought together under the in¬ 
fluence of light, one springs upon the other, and, when 
they have combined, their new state of equilibrium is 
identical to that of the planetary systems. Gravita¬ 
tion, then, is the fundamental cause of all motion, and 
exercises its action according to perfectly determined 
laws. Moreover, it acts constantly. Light, electricity 
or heat emitted by a body may diminish and even dis¬ 
appear; its gravitative action never does. It knows no 
obstacles. The light from the star Canopus requires 
more than 300 years to reach us. It may have been 
extinguished two centuries ago, yet it will shine for 
over a hundred years bright as ever in the Southern 
sky. But its mass, although transformed into obscure 
nebula, will not have changed, its gravitative power 
will be the same, and, even at such a distance, will con¬ 
tinue exercising its action. When Newton discovered 
the famous law that bears his name he was careful to 
state that bodies do not attract, but that they act as if 
they attracted, and that he merely used the word 
attraction to express their tendency to approach each 
other, whether such tendency result from the action of 
bodies seeking each other mutually, whether they are 
agitated under the impulse of emanations, or whether 
they are pushed towards one another by the air, the 
ether, or other medium, corporeal or incorporeal, in 
which they are submerged. 

As the reader sees, Newton, who, faithful to his 
famous motto hypotheses non fingo , never adopted a 
definite theory of gravitation, was unable, nevertheless, 
to refrain from suggesting possible explanations, and 
among them exists that of the ether pushing all bodies 
submerged in it towards each other. This same hypo¬ 
thesis was afterwards brought forward by several men 
of science, among them the French physicist, Emile 
Saigey, who in 1879 wrote in his “ Physique Moderne,” 
« Bodies do not owe their gravity to an intrinsic force, 
but to the pressure of the medium in which they are 
submerged.” And he added later, " Ether produces 
material attraction without being submitted to it. It 
gives gravitation to bodies, and is imponderable." In 
his striking book, “ The Machinery of the Universe,'* 
the American Professor Dolbear also refers to gravita- 
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tion as ether-pressure. The existence of the latter can¬ 
not be doubted, since the pressure of light has been 
fully proved and even measured, and light is but ether 
vibrating rapidly, just as wind is air in motion. 

Let us see now how, thanks to this ether-pressure, 
any body with mass A must, through its mere presence, 
though it possess no inherent force, exercise gravitative 
action on another body B, submerged in ether, and sub¬ 
mitted on all sides to the pressure of this fluid. By 
the mere act of displacing in space the volume occupied 
by its material mass, which would be occupied by 
ether if A were not there, the equilibrium is destroyed, 
and B is pushed towards the side of least resistance, 
i.e., of least ether-pressure, towards A. Its trajectory 
will be the result of what it had previously, and what 
is impressed upon it by this “ push” towards A, for B 
is not really attracted, but pushed. It is quite easy to 
demonstrate mathematically that in this case the gravi¬ 
tative action is exercised in direct ratio to the masses, 
and inversely to the square of the distances, in agree¬ 
ment with the law of Newton. The universality of 
gravitation was proclaimed for the first time in the 
Astronomic Congress of 1798, organised and presided 
over by a crowned astronomer, the illustrious and 
charming Duchess Louisa of Gotha. Later, it has 
been confirmed thousands of times, the most note¬ 
worthy occasions being the mathematical discovery of 
Neptune by Adams and Le Verrier, the calculation of 
the trajectory of the famous Halley comet, and the 
labours of the mathematician Gauss to find the lost 
planetoid Ceres, discovered January I, 1801, by Pian- 
lost shortly afterwards by the astronomers, and refouwf 
on January 1, 1802, thanks to the calculations of Gaofc 
based exclusively on the law of universal gravitation 

We may add that though the riddle of gravitation 
were one day as clearly solved as the universality of its 
law is now solidly established, and though this solu¬ 
tion should bring about a knowledge of the origin 01 
all the matters constituting the object of study in 
modern physics, the reader must not suppose that this 
solution would at once give knowledge of all the mys¬ 
teries of Nature. Enigmas exist, and will alway> 
exist. In proportion as some mysteries are cleared up, 
others will arise in consequence of the new discoveries. 
And it is well that it should be so; otherwise, life 
would lose much of its charm. Maeterlinck himself, 
while affirming his belief that we should soon discover 
the secret of the Cosmos with the discovery of the cause 
of gravitation, gave vent, at the same time, to these 
suggestive words: “If there were no insoluble ques¬ 
tions or impenetrable enigmas, the infinite would 00 
longer be the infinite. We ought, then, never to com¬ 
plain that our fate has placed us in a world propor¬ 
tioned to our intelligence. The unknown and unknow¬ 
able will be always necessary, perhaps, to our happi¬ 
ness. In any case, I do not wish that my worst enemy 
—be his intelligence a thousand times stronger than 
my own—should be condemned to inhabit a world 0 
which he has surprised all essential secrets.” The 
present writer merely wishes to record his deep convic- 
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tion that among the many unsolved problems that 
exist, have existed, and will always exist, there is no 
need to place that of Gravitation, the most important 
of latter-day physics. 


The Theatre 

“Bought and Paid For” at the 
New Theatre 

M R. GEORGE BROADHURST has already told 
the public so much about his great American 
success, and things theatrical in general, that we had 
3 horrid premonition of failure. How those big 
American victories frighten one ! But we were wrong. 
The piece with which Mr. Allan Aynesworth follows 
his money-making “Ready Money ” will surely be a 
popular success, although it contains one scene of so 
much vital interest and truth that it obliges the play¬ 
goer to think for a moment. This, of course, is 
dangerous, but it is well worth the risk. Mr. Broad- 
hurst has told us that he has got no further than the 
Charles Dickens of the last century—that he takes him 
example. Fortunately, however, the author of 
Bought and Paid For ” has much more of the spirit 
i our period in his brain than he knows, otherwise the 
family Herald touches and phrases, which, perhaps, 
fie thinks he inherits from Dickens, would have over¬ 
whelmed his play and killed it with dullness. But, 
judged as it is, without Mr. Broadhurst’s comments, 
l * is just the rapid, amusing, sentimental, unlifelike 

^ of thing that the public wants—plus one vivid 

scene. 

Even the New York accent cannot harm it. The 
“ mencan emphasis, which desires to make every trivial 
iterance into a piece of humour or a statement of 
coossal importance, is one of the most irritating 
ar tors in modem life and the drama, but it does not 
linage Bought and Paid For.” This may be partly 
0H wg to the fact that Mr. Aynesworth as the million- 
a J re ’ Robert Stafford, very properly avoids it, and 
* ,s? ^ ce Crawford, as his sister-in-law, does not use 
lt much, and Miss Alexandra Carlisle, as the wife, 
occasionally has to say, in place of “Bring a 
J ass water,*’ such things as “Please send 

taking the last two words as one. The 
‘ mer jcan manner goes further than this; the most 
^ark is enunciated as though it were made 
> • *poleon ordering the retreat from Moscow; or 

tha T° ming a ^ enc * done emphasis 

p * * French might have put into their war-cry of 
Henri of Navarre! ** 

cl V ^ ran k Craven, as James Gilley, the shipping 
a 1 r ^P ronounce d as it is spelt — is, of course, given 
a rec hand with the Americanisms, but, then, he is 
art an d an comedian of the 

will ^ « 3 ^ Ue *° an X s fag e in the world. Thus, you 
0 jj Se f' B° u ght and Paid For ” haato fight against 

Google 


Perhaps its greatest success is the character of the 
humorous, perky, incapable clerk with wild notions of 
money-making, which Mr. Broadhurst has conceived 
with great ability and Mr. Craven shows us with 
accomplished art. 

Apart from the originality of Mr. Frank Craven as 
James Gilley, the vital part of the play occurs in the 
second act. Virginia Blaine (Miss Carlisle) has been 
two years married to Stafford, tHe millionaire. He is 
devoted. She, who married him for position, has 

learned to love him. They should be happy. But 
Stafford often drinks too much. Craven, who says 
that three drinks give him Roman candles in his head, 
speaks of his brother-in-law, Stafford, as being “ lit up a 
bit to show his humour.” We see him come to his house 
in high spirits, " lit up,” as it were, with fires that are 
agreeable at first and then turn to sexual savagery. It 
is not a pleasant affair. But it is a situation known 
to thousands of women. Stafford loses all self-control 
when his Virginia shows how bitterly she resents his 
bacchic approach. At last he tells her he has bought 
and paid for her, and breaks through the door behind 
which she has locked herself. The scene is splendidly 
played by Miss Carlisle and Mr. Aynesworth. In less 
careful and sincere hands it might have offended. 
True and lifelike and bitter, it is the best piece of 
stage work we have seen for many a day. It is not, 
however, quite the scene which would have taken place 
between two married people who had been through 
such awful situations many times before—as we are 
explicitly told these two have done. In life as one 
one knows it, such an overwhelming husband as Staf¬ 
ford would in two years have made his wife a dipso¬ 
maniac; she would have become alcoholic, so that she 
might join in the regrettable amusements of the man 
she loved. But as it is, she fights against her husband 
and her affection. She tries to reform him, and, fail¬ 
ing to get her needed promise, leaves him, and returns 
to the utter poverty which she is now compelled to 
bear. The amusing Gilley, who has no thought but 
for his own interests, brings back the husband by a 
ruse, and you must go and see just how cleverly Mr. 
Broadhurst makes Gilley’s lie prove welcome to hero 
and heroine. From the excellent Japanese servant of 
Mr. Giro Kim to the clever character work of Mr. 
Aynesworth, everyone in the cast played their best. 
Miss Crawford, alas! shouted and often over-acted, 
but that will pass, and then " Bought and Paid For ” 
will be one of the most attractive plays in town. 


“Open Windows” at St. James’s 

Theatre 

As Sir George Alexander did not appear in the last 
two plays produced at St. James’s Theatre, we were 
doubly anxious to see him in his new role in ** Open 
Windows,” by Mr. A. E. W. Mason. John and 
Cynthia Herrick have been married twenty years, and 
there is one daughter, Elsie. John is now a Cabinet 
Minister, and the first act takes place in the library 
at Highfields, the seat of Sir Henry and liady Cluffe 
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Mr. and Mrs. Herrick are visiting their friends, who 
have a secretary in the person of Philip Brook. Quite 
unexpectedly Elsie arrives, having missed the train that 
was to have taken her to some other friends. It is 
only necessary to witness the meeting between the 
young lady and Captain Cluffe to discover the reason 
for the train being missed. Mrs. Herrick is very dis¬ 
turbed at this ruse on her daughter's part, as it brings 
her into contact with Philip Brook, the man with whom 
she lived for a short time in Paris before she married 
John Herrick, and whose daughter Elsie really is. The 
situation now becomes embarrassing. Philip Brook 
threatens to claim his daughter. Between Elsie and 
her supposed father there is a great affection, and it 
is this which in the end prevents John Herrick from 
casting off his wife and her daughter. The child is 
not to know her mother's error, and Philip Brook, after 
a good deal of arguing, retires from the scene. 

Such, in brief, is the plot, and in the hands of less 
distinguished actors it must have fallen very flat 
indeed. Even as it is there are many unconvincing 
situations. The long reminiscences between John and 
Cynthia might very well take place between a couple 
who met again after many years’ separation, but seem 
altogether out of place when it is remembered that 
these people had seen each other every day for twenty 
years. Then, again, there seems to be very little affec¬ 
tion between Cynthia and her daughter. They meet 
more as rather gushing friends than two women between 
whom there is the strongest tie. This is all the more 
noticeable when it is remembered that it was for the 
child’s sake that Cynthia deceived the man who mar¬ 
ried her. 

Sir George Alexander does the very best that is pos¬ 
sible with his part. He is the tender husband, the 
considerate father, and in the interview with Philip 
Brook he shines, as he always does when playing the 
part of an English gentleman. Mr. Sydney Valen¬ 
tine has no particular opportunities for showing what 
he can do, as it is left to him to produce some of the 
strained effects. Miss Irene Vanbrugh is bright and 
charming, but not convincing as a mother who has 
sacrificed so much for her child. Rosalie Tiller as 
Elsie is a delightful ingknue , while of the few others 
who complete the cast only praise can be given. 


A Beringer Matinee at the 
Court Theatre 

It was a very pleasant idea of Miss Esm6 and Miss 
Vera Beringer to give us a delightful afternoon with 
three clever little plays. The one we hope most heartily 
to see survive in a long run in an evening bill is written 
by that clever novelist, Mr. Morley Roberts, and Henry 
Seton. Is it a secret that “Henry Seton " is the 
accomplished actress whom one remembers to have 
admired, oh, so ardently, when everyone was very 
young and she was acting as a child at—was it not ?— 
the Opera Comiooe^ Anyway, Y‘ The Morning Post " is 
fulllQdfz acute or and the subtle 


tragedy both of lying and of life. Mr. Rudge Harding, 
as Bertram, gave us one of his splendidly complete pic¬ 
tures of a dry and rather evil husband. The wife Eve 
is played delightfully by Miss Ellen O’Malley. The 
small ironic affair in which they take such quiet yet 
vivid parts shows the husband, very ingeniously, that 
his wife has been unfaithful to him. We will not tell 
the little intrigue because it should prove a pleasure 
to many to watch it develop. 

A paragraph in “The Morning Post" about the burn¬ 
ing of the Theatre Royal makes all clear to the self- 
satisfied husband. The curtain comes down on his 
discovery, and that is all. But it is the telling of the 
story, the observation and acting of the characters that 
makes the play so bitterly amusing. We hope a wider 
public may see it. If “ Henry Seton " is Miss Vera 
Beringer, why should not “A. Rochester " be the same 
accomplished lady. “ The Cradle," by that author, 
is not quite so brilliant as “ The Morning Post," but 
it has deeper, tenderer notes, and, as played by Miss 
Esm6 Beringer and Mr. Atwill, is intensely interesting 
and human. The story is that of a childless wife who 
happens by chance to buy the old cradle once used by 
her husband’s mistress. She learns the truth, but she 
forgives. The first owner of the cradle and the child 
that used it are dead. There is a new life coming 
into the world. Thus recounted, the story seems crude 
enough. But it makes a powerful, a touching, and 
beautiful little play. 

“The Absent-minded Husband," by Henry Seton, 
is a light and not quite convincing little comedy. But 
cleverly played by Miss Vera Beringer, Miss Thinm 
and Mr. Breon, it helped to create an agreeable after¬ 
noon. Perhaps short plays don’t attract the great 
world of playgoers—Miss Tempest did not run her 
charming bill very long—but we feel that these three 
plays from the Beringer matinee would make a much 
more attractive and original entertainment than that 
at many theatres we could name—an we would. 

Egan Mew. 


At St. Stephen’s Shrine 

By A Regular Devotee. 

O N Wednesday the Order paper was full of amend¬ 
ments to the Address. All the faithful Commons 
wanted to thank his Majesty for his gracious 
Speech from the Throne, but many of them 
respectfully regretted that he left out any ^ 
ference to this, that, or the other subject which they 
thought of importance. I amused myself by imagin¬ 
ing how a speech from the Throne would have looked 
if his Majesty had anticipated the wishes of all those 
who had put down amendments. Charles II, prompted 
by Rochester, would have enjoyed the fun of it, But 
Kings did not make speeches on the opening of ParU- 
ment in those days; all they asked for was money. 
Of courser inot ad tithe iof the amendments are reached, 
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of their authors. It is rather nice to see in the local 
paper: “ Our Member has moved an amendment to the 
Address to the Throne in reply to the King s gracious 
Speech in the following terms.” 

Next week it is not referred to, and everybody is 
pleased. Some people think the Address was amended, 
and sagely say that “ they can't keep our Member out 
of the next Government even if they wanted to." But 
I am getting garrulous. On Wednesday a rather un¬ 
usual form of amendment was used, namely: 

That it would be improper to proceed further with 
measures of so great importance as the Government 
of Ireland Bill and the Welsh Church Disestablish¬ 
ment Bill while the constitution of Parliament is still 
incomplete and without reference to the electors. 
Walter Long was in excellent form. He pointed out 

that the whole Parliamentary machine was out of gear; 
that the House of Lords had been destroyed—that, in 
spite of promises which “brooked of no delay," nothing 
had been put in its place, and in the meantime Home 
Rule and Welsh Disestablishment had been smuggled 
through without reference to the electorate. He warned 
he Government that such unconstitutional proceedings 
*ould lead to trouble. 

Asquith is getting hardened; he did not care tup¬ 
pence. Home Rule was an issue at the last election— 
Mr.Balfour had said so. Austen grinned, and Asquith 
^edhim what he was smiling at. “ I was wondering 
^hyyou didn’t quote something of your own," was the 
; e Pty» delivered in a tone which reminded me of his 
rather in his best days. 

Look at my Hull speech,” snapped Asquith. 

Nobody defends the House of Lords as it exists at 
present,” went on the Premier. “ Except the Govem- 

quietly put in Bob Cecil from his eyre on the 
0ac * benches. 

Far from it," said Asquith, in surprise. 

Then why don’t you reform it?" was the reply. 

^ We shall at the earliest possible opportunity," said 

Sonar Law replied. He quoted every word Asquith 
‘ la used about Home Rule in his Hull speech. The 

must have lasted an hour; the reference was of 
e vaguest and could not have occupied two minutes. 

ttbert Samuel wound up. To brighten up his 
peech he was allowed to make two interesting an- 
^uncements. One was that, when they reformed the 
on* of Lords, not a shred or vestige of the hereditary 
P ri ®Qple would be allowed to remain, and that under 
f^curnstances could the absolute veto be restored. 

amendment was defeated by ninety-three. 
y . *” urs day the Westminster Gazette gibed at the 
•p . ' s k)r not putting down an amendment on 
c e ^ orm » or, rather, arranging that Lord Robert 
J. s ^ndment on procedure should take its place. 
K C W '"T a raistaIce * Sir Frederick Low, a Radical 
tjjl ’ m large practice, thought he was doing a clever 
rev ^\ in down a motion which he fancied would 
[L . Unionist differencies. Too busy to master 
^ndeT!! 6 workin £ s of the Order-book, he never 
mpn/ S tl was blocking the Tariff /Reform 
e Radical Whibi swear 


none of their doing, but it is clear that Tariff Reformers 
had a grievance. They were eager to have a debate on 
fiscal matters, and yet an opponent had deliberately 
prevented them in a manner that was most unusual on 
the Address. The Westminster , I fancy, must be rather 
sorry it spoke. 

In the meantime, Snowden, in an excellent speech, 
urged the desirability of a minimum wage and the 
nationalisation of the railways and mines. 

Frail from a terrible bicycle accident which crippled 
him when he was an Excise official, this little man with 
the pinched face and gaunt eyes held the whole House. 
He urged that trade was good now, and reeled off 
figures, without a note, to support that contention, and 
then, as a contrast, gave other figures showing how the 
workers had not benefited to anything like the extent of 
the capitalists. His speech was unanswerable and 
made the House most uncomfortable. If we cannot 
improve things now, how can we improve them when 
the inevitable reaction sets in and trade is bad? He 
was a Constitutionalist, and did not want to see 
Anarchy stalk the land. 

George Roberts followed. He spoke in platitudes— 
a speech he must have delivered on hundreds of plat¬ 
forms before; it was merely a foil to the brilliance of 
his predecessor. 

Young Dick Cooper, a Unionist from Walsall, and 
son of a very rich man, approved of a great deal that 
Snowden had said. He is one of the small band of 
Unionist Social Reformers whom I look to to put the 
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Unionist Party back in the position in which Disraeli 
left it. He urged the Government to do something now 
for the workers. “I am in favour of a minimum wage,” 
said he. “ I do not care if you call it Socialism or not; 
it is no more Socialism than free education.” 

Outhwaite wanted to get hold of the land, but did 
not propose to pay any compensation. 

"Why don't you say steal it at once ?” growled Mark¬ 
ham, who sat close by. 

Chiozza Money made fun of Outhwaite, and Walter 
Long showed how the county councils were far worse 
landlords than the landed gentry. Sidney Buxton 
made an official reply. He rather pooh-poohed the idea 
that the cost of living had gone up as much as had been 
stated. (Snowden had said the sovereign was now only 
worth about 14s. 4d.) It was an interesting debate, but 
the Labour men did not get much sympathy from the 
Government. 

Lord Robert Cecil is one of the most industrious men 
in the House. He is always thinking of what he can be 
up to next for the good of his country, for the good of 
his party, or to the detriment of the enemy. He not 
only is ready to speak on big occasions, but prepares 
carefully thought-out speeches for occasions when other 
people think it is due to their wives to take a night off. 

On Friday he had a motion on the Address regretting 
that the Government had made no proposals to improve 
the procedure of the House of Commons. He dis¬ 
claimed any intention of making a party attack upon 
the Government, but it would be clear to everybody 
that the whole procedure had gradually changed—for 
the worse. The gag and the kangaroo had become a 
part of the recognised machinery. The country had lost 
interest in the debates. To relieve the pressure he made 
^ practical suggestion——viz., the Committee stage 
should be abolished and that every Bill should be sent 
to a Grand Committee. 

Asquith was quite optimistic; he denied that the 
House had lost the interest of the nation—indeed, it 
was due to the quickened interest of the electorate which 
caused members to be expected to take a more active 
part in the deliberations of the House, and this in its 
turn gave rise to a greater demand for more party 
allegiance. He was quite willing to submit the whole 
question to a Select Committee if the noble lord would 
withdraw his amendment. 

Bonar Law supported Bob. In the old days the 
House of Commons was the best theatre in which to 

speak_ now a politician received much more attention 

from the Press and the public if he spoke outside 

The House loves talking about itself and its ail¬ 
ments, and a number of smaller men gave their 
opinions. Mr. Ponsonby said we had wasted fifteen 
working days last session in tramping through the 
lobbies. Spencer Leigh Hughes felt it was a good 
opportunity to air that peculiar style of wit which ap¬ 
pears daily under the pseudonym of “Sub Rosa.” 

)|(| ^^qne se^mec^Dlc ^ ij^pose an effective remedy. 


The Government monopolised all the time, thcu sup¬ 
porters were forbidden to speak; the Opposition had to 
do all the talking, and the gag killed what interest was 
left in debates so mechanical. The only practical 
remedy, to me, seems to be to get rid of the Govern¬ 
ment as soon as possible. 

On Monday afternoon rising young politicians had a 
lesson which it would do well for them to take to 
heart, on whatever side they sit—namely, not to make 
violent speeches, for the day may come when they are 
in ofhce and have to eat their words. Asquith had to 
move some drastic guillotine resolutions to enable him 
to get his finances in order before March 31, the end 
of the financial year. Some of us remembered he haa 
made a pretty heavy attack, some few years ago, on 
a similar occasion, when he was in opposition and Bal¬ 
four was in power. It was not a difficult task to find 
it, and the three or four sets of Hansard which arc 
kept in the House were ransacked until the speech was 
found to be in 1905. 

Then a funny thing occurred. Asquith also remem¬ 
bered it, and thought he would like to refresh his 
memory, but all the books had been taken away ior 
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quotation purposes, so he had to search for his speed 
in some private collection. It is a rule of the Courts V 
never to let your opponent state his version of yow 
case if you can help it, so Asquith started his speed .v 
by admitting its violence. He believed it then, but .•* 
he did not agree with it now. Circumstances alter 
cases, and it depends on your point ot view. ^ * 
guillotine was then in its infancy. Yes, 

Bonar Law, “ it has been left to you to develop it >« • 

its present length.'* 

Banbury moved an amendment in the exact v/oids 
John Redmond had used eight years ago, when he c 
dared that the proposals were “ a violation of die con 
stitutional rights of the House,” and gibed at the n 
for not supporting him now, when the resolutions wea 

far more severe. 

Lloyd George declared it was all the fault of the 
House of Lords for obstructing Radical legislation^ 
The first Session of a Parliament under the Parliamen 
Bill must be crowded if they were to make sure o* 
getting their Bills through in the two years, 
finance had to be hurried, but he hoped the Prerotf 
would soon alter that by a reform of the Lor s, 
which the Tories cheered ironically. 

Hugh Cecil said a scandal was now treated & 
joke, and Rob Harcourt called him Mr. Turvey ^ 
because he was always lecturing the House on its 
ners. Nothing came of the protest. The 
were defeated, and the House proceeded to 
a Bankruptcy Bill, wjiich Felix Cassell sai 
appropriate. 

A languid, uninterested House was up at 
fact that the ordinary layman can never und ^^ 
II you have no time, why do you rise early ? 1 

hours much might have been done, but this is a my s 
“ no fellar cin understand.” 
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On Tuesday, McKenna was fiercely attacked by 
Harold Smith, and as vigorously defended himself, 
on the treatment of the Suffragist prisoners. There 
were only two alteratives, he declared: to let them out 
or let them die. All other suggestions had been 
tried and failed. One woman sponged herself all 
over with hot water, and lay in her cell uncovered, in 
a draught, on purpose to catch pneumonia. Some of 
them were dying to be martyrs. Bob Cecil suggested 
deportation. Fred Banbury, one of the tenderest- 
hearted men in the House about cruelty to animals, 
said: “Let them die!” All parties seem to abhor 
forcible feeding, but no one had any real remedy. 
McKenna made a futile suggestion about getting power 
to let them out on tickets-of-leave whilst of good be¬ 
haviour. The women will snap their fingers at that, 
in the same way as they will try and die whilst being 
deported. No; their wit has beaten the Government, 
and it was proved this evening. 

Felix Cassell is slowly but surely getting clear of 
the ruck. By great industry and seizing every oppor¬ 
tunity, he is becoming a new force in the House. To¬ 
night, at 11, after we had to let the Home Secretary 
have his salary intact, Cassell got up to call attention 
to the deduction of the income-tax, which would take 
place on April 5, a proceeding that the judgment in 
Tommy Bowles' case had declared utterly illegal. 
1 -loyd George complained that a very useful and con- 
*«ient practice had been upset by the decision of 
the Court. He had no time to get fresh legislation 
Passed yet, so he proposed to issue a circular to the 
hankers. Austen said the Government treated finance, 
** as the first business of the House, but as the last 
and least important. That is always the way with 
autocrats. The less supervision on money matters the 
better. 


Notes and News 

The Political Philosophy of Burke ” is the title of 
anew work on the great orator and philosophical poli¬ 
tician by Dr. John MacCunn, which will shortly be 
published by Mr. Edward Arnold. 


TTie Practice and Science of Drawing ’ ’ is the title 
Messrs. Seeley, Service, and Co.'s latest addition 
to their New Art Library. The volume is by Mr. 
Harold Speed, who painted the last portrait of the late 
King Edward VII. 


Messrs. Chapman and Hall announce a very interest- 
v olume of criticism entitled “ The French and the 
nglish," by Mr. Laurence Jerrold, who, in his capa- 
^ Pnhs correspondent to the Daily Telegraph, 
^ had peculiar opportunities for observation. 

The March meeting of the Library Assistants' Asso¬ 
ciation was held at the Library Association Rooms, 
Bloomsbury Square, W.C., on March 12, when the 
president, Mr. H. T. Coutts, gave an interesting 
1 r *ss on “ Library Bookbinding.” 
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Mr. Andrew Melrose is instituting a “New Novelist 
Library,” in which will be included only those “ first 
novels ” which in his opinion are by writers of some 
significance. The first volume in the series will be 
“ The Toll of the River,” by Andrew Firth, a novel of 
Egypt and the Egyptian Civil Service. 


The important announcement is made by J. B 
Lippincott Company that “Julius Caesar,” the seven¬ 
teenth volume in the New Variorum Edition of the 
Works of Shakespeare, is in the press for publication 
early in the spring. The preparation of this edition 
was the life work of Dr. Horace Howard Furness, and 
it is being carried on by his son. 


Mr. John Lane has taken over from Messrs. Stephen 
Swift and Co. the works of Mr. Francis Grierson, and 
has also arranged to issue at an early date a new 
volume by this author under the title of “The Invincible 
Alliance, and other Essays, Political, Social, and 
Literary.” This was originally announced under the 
title of “The New Era.” 


There will shortly come from the press of Paul 
Elder and Co., San Francisco, California, a volume of 
essays, entitled " Intimations,” by John D. Barry. It 
will deal with subjects of everyday human interest. 
Already Mr. Barry is known as novelist, essayist, and 
lecturer. For many years he was dramatic critic of 
Harper's Weekly and of Collier's. 

Mr. Murray will publish in the course of the present 
month a volume entitled “ The Big Game of Central 

Original from 
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and Western China/’ written by Mr. H. F. Wallace, 
whose work with pen and gun is already well known. 
The book contains an account of a journey from 
Shanghai to London overland across the Gobi Desert, 
and a great deal of material, interesting not only to 
those concerned with the people, circumstances, flora, 
and fauna of different countries, but also to those who 
are students of wild life. 


Mr. Henry Frowde, the publisher to the University 
of Oxford, is at his own wish retiring on March 31, 
after thirty-nine years’ active work as manager of the 
London business of the Oxford University Press. Mr. 
Humphrey Milford, who has for some years been 
associated with Mr. Frowde, has been appointed as his 
successor. Though Mr. Frowde is retiring from the 
active supervision of business at Amen Corner, he will, 
it is understood, be available for consultation, so that 
his knowledge and experience will not be lost to the 
Press. 
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Imperial and Foreign Affairs 

By Lancelot Lawton. 

THE PROGRESS OF CHINA—AN ANALOGY. 

T HE topsy-turvy conditions at present ruling in 
China, as a consequence of the recent political 
upheaval, provide a subject for much interesting specu¬ 
lation on the part of those students who pay special 
attention to Eastern affairs. When the Manchu 
dynasty collapsed, many authorities of reputation ex¬ 
pressed gloomy views as to the country’s future. They 
pointed out that the revolution was in no sense of the 
term a social revolution effecting a social change. It 
was, they said, only a change of directors, and the 
main business would remain the same. Moreover, they 
argued that the masses were steeped in the teachings 
of Confucius, and that, while these teachings made 
them loyal and devoted subjects of any form of 
supreme power that might exist at the moment, it un¬ 
fitted them for any active share in the government of 
the nation. Thus it was concluded that the new Re¬ 
public would be different from any other kind of 
republic known to history—that, in brief, it would 
merely give a democratic name to the perpetuation of 
a state of autocracy, tyranny, and corruption. The 
-critics refused to accept, as an argument opposed to 
their reasoning, the analogy of Japan. They met this 
example with the reply that again and again the people 
of China, following Confucian precepts, had risen and 
rejected its unfaithful parent, the reigning dynasty; 
whereas in Japan no such record of frequent revolt 
existed. Finally they asserted that modem Japan had 
resulted from the welding together of many semi¬ 
independent clans, who voluntarily surrendered their 
rights and privileges at the time of the restoration of 
the Imperial power. 

While it is not denied that the authorities to whom 
I make allusion are students of serious purpose in the 
sphere of Chinese national development, it is quite 
-evident from their conclusions that in rejecting a com¬ 
parison wil^PSimilar evolution in Japan they have in- 
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sufficient knowledge of the history of that country, 
a circumstance which renders their judgment on 
present-day China somewhat unreliable. This last 
fact, coupled with the undue weight which they attach 
to the lessons of the dim past, and the inadequate 
importance which they place upon the many remark¬ 
able evidences of China’s social progress within recent 
years, presents an answer to their pessimism convincing 
to the minds of all those who believe in the future 01 
China. 

To begin with, the writer would urge that the 
case of Japan as she was fifty years ago does offer 
a fair comparison with the transition now proceeding 
in China, and that close attention to this comparison 
must inevitably compel a hopeful outlook in regard 
to the prospects of the new Republic. It is wrong to 
say that the Japanese never revolted against the sove¬ 
reign power. There are a number of instances in his¬ 
tory where the Mikado was ruthlessly deposed, and, 
as a matter of fact, on one occasion there were no 
fewer than three former occupants of the throne dwell¬ 
ing in the country at the same time. It will, perhaps, 
be objected that these monarchs were removed by the 
forces of the Shogunate, or by those of the great 
families or clans, and not by the will of a united 5 
people. Were we disposed to concede this point, the 
propriety of the analogy with China would not neces¬ 
sarily be in question. For the authorities whose argu¬ 
ments the writer is endeavouring to meet are never 
weary of complaining that the Chinese revolution was 
organised and carried out by a very small section in 
the nation, and that the vast population was for tie 
most part peaceful and resigned amid its agricultural 
pursuits. That view is undoubtedly correct. But it 
reveals no new or particularly remarkable characterise 
in the historical development of nations. We have 
seen that, as far as Eastern countries were concerned, 
Japan was no exception to the rule; and the recent 
seizure of power by a small body of Young Turks in 
the Ottoman Empire may, too, be cited in this con¬ 
nection. In Japan the Shogunate and the clans, to¬ 
gether with their warriors of the Samurai class, were 
not only the foundations, but the very fabric, of the 
nation. For the rest, the bulk of the population were 
contemptuously labelled non-humans, and treated 
such. Therefore it may be said that the Shogunate 
and the clans, together with their armed followers, 
represented, as in the case of the Chinese revolution¬ 
aries, a very small section of the nation. But in both 
examples the fact remains that the instigators of revolt, 
relatively few though they were, constituted the onh 
force existing capable of carrying revolt to a successful 
issue. It is true that in Japan the Emperor was mer^, v 
a puppet in the hands of the austere Shogun; bot vfl) 
frequently we find that this latter ruler was hinisei: 
deposed by the clans. 

The suggestion that because Japan was divided » dU 
clans which at the proper moment facilitated 
formation of a solid State by sweeping away t f 
Shogunate, restoring the Imperial power, and surre 
dering all their own rights and privileges, wou,ci 
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appear to argue that China, having no such pliable 
material at hand, and hampered as she is by the tra¬ 
ditions of a regime which gave to vast and distant 
provinces semi-autonomous powers, cannot progress in 
the same way as did her neighbour. Unfortunately 
most histories of Japan available to Western readers 
are misleading. That is to say, they accept and pre¬ 
sent a version which the Japanese themselves have dis¬ 
torted and adopted, a version they have persuaded 
themselves into believing, and one which they like to 
know finds credence abroad. It is in regard to the 
important period of the Restoration that this inaccurate 
rendering of historical events appears peculiarly in 
evidence. Impartial judgment cannot do otherwise 
than reject the confident assertion that, in sweeping 
away the Shogunate and in surrendering their feudal 
rights and privileges, the Daimyos were actuated by 
motives of overwhelming loyalty towards the throne 
of the sacred Mikados. They had their own ends to 
sene in getting rid of the Shogunate, and the re¬ 
linquishing of their own privileges was all part of a 
well-considered plan to supplant that ruler as a 
governing factor in the land. Only to-day, after a 
long and weary struggle between the last representa¬ 
tives of these feudal clans and the masses, in which 
the Emperor has been almost as far removed from 
political actuality as were his ancestors in former times, 
<iowe find that feudalism is about to succumb. 

As is pre-Restoration days, the clans have fought 
toong themselves, striving, the one against the other, to 
capture the instrument of Imperial authority. Such war¬ 
fare has differed from that of Shogun days merely 
® far as it has been waged with controversy and 
intrigue, not with sword and musket. But whatever 
Terences may have existed as between each other, 
> clans have been united in one aim—repression of 
Popular liberty. The democrats of modern China may 
therefore argue with some reason on their side that, 

:ir from contributing to the progressive development 

Japan as she exists to-day, the clans have in fact 
■'■ssted advancement. As to whether or not, in the 
- n al analysis, their policy was good for the country 


International “ Stock Race" for the Tourist Trophy, will 
be run on the road, and will, therefore, constitute a more 
valuable guide to the prospective buyer in his choice of 
a car for ordinary touring purposes. Subject to the 
receipt of at least twenty entries by May 31, the race 
will take place on Thursday, September 25. It will be 
confined to four-cylinder cars, with engine bore not ex¬ 
ceeding 90 m.m. or stroke 140 m.m., and of a minimum 
weight, including driver, mechanic, etc., of 2,000 lbs. 
No car which in the opinion of the judges has been 
built specially for speed, or which is not in every respect 
of standard touring design and construction, will be 
accepted; nor will the use of any auxiliaries to com¬ 
bustion, such as acetylene and oxygen, be permitted. 
Carried out on these lines the event should prove one 
of the most useful competitions the Club has ever in¬ 
augurated. 

The Secretary of the A.A. and M.U. desires to 
notify motorists who may be intending to join the Asso¬ 
ciation that the executive committee have decided to 
allow the usual annual subscriptions—£2 2s. for car 
owners, or 10s. 6d. for cycle car or motor cycle owners 
—to cover membership from now to April 30, 1914. 
The advantages to those who avail themselves imme¬ 
diately of this concession are that they need not wait 
until after the Easter holidays before joining, and that 
their subscriptions will cover over thirteen months. The 
patrols will be on all the main roads in full strength 
throughout the holidays, and such new members are 
entitled to call upon the touring department of the Asso¬ 
ciation at once for information and assistance in con¬ 
nection with Easter tours in this country or abroad. 
The membership of the Association now exceeds 60,000, 
and is increasing day by day. Every motorist who is 
not already a member should lose no time in becoming 
one. The advantages are so numerous and tangible 
that the annual payment of a couple of guineas for them 
is a quite trivial consideration. 

Considerable stir, says the Autocar , has been made 
by an announcement of the Standard Oil Company that 
they are introducing a new fuel for motor vehicles. It 
is stated to be an additional by-product of petroleum, 
and that from a given quantity of crude oil almost as 
much of the new' motor spirit as of petrol can be ob¬ 
tained. The new spirit is yellow in colour, has a pun- 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

BACON IS NOT SHAKESPEARE. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—Permit one from “ Across the Seas ”• to enter the 
arena of controversy anent the long-fought issue in 
your columns, as between the Baconians and Shakes- 
peareans; and to take up arms and to unbuckle one’s 
shield on behalf of the Bard of Avon—that sweet singer 
and profound genius, whose name, fame, and memory and 
works are as dear to Anglo-Saxons the world over, as ever 
they can be to native-born Englishmen, 

Nevertheless, it is almost as much a source of humour 
and amusement, as it is of true concern, for the honour and 
credit of the “ Swan of Avon,” to me and many another, 
this “academical” disputation and conflict of your wits 
and pedants. Hence, before I couch my lance and pierce 
the vulnerable armour of whatso’er antagonist, I would 
lain explicitly avow my utter contempt for, and disappro¬ 
bation of the claims and pretensions of those among the 
“ Baconians ” who so rudely and virulently asperse and 
deride the fair name and fame of our great Shakespeare. 
For, of a truth it is shameful and shameless on any one, 
no matter how infatuated, or how, otherwise, personally 
amiable and harmless, to speak of the greatest genius of 
all ages in English literature in such terms as Sir Edward 
Durning Lawrence, for instance, employs so commonly. In 
fact, so universally is the name and memory of Shakespeare 
cherished by all the English-speaking peoples, that it is 
little short of sacrilege, and a wanton insult to the race to 
thus asperse and deride his name and memory. But, 
really, I take it that Sir Edward is hardly to be regarded 
seriously. He is simply obsessed by a single idea, and is 
a violent reactionary at that. His 44 learning ” is so pro¬ 
found, too, as to have made him biassed, and 
he can read more 14 between the lines,” and into his what¬ 
ever subject-matter, than any man living! Moreover, he 
has a marvellously 44 unique ” library, wherein, I presume, 
he finds such an infinite assortment and abundance of 
14 armoury ” as to render him well-nigh invincible against 
the assaults of—even an American ! 

Nathless, I will assay a thrust of my lance against his 
“unique armour,” and after this manner: If then, Sir 
Edward, you are so assured that 44 Bacon is Shakespeare,” 
how does it happen that it remained only for a Donnelly, 
many generations following the 44 day ” of Shakespeare, 
to first question, publicly, the authorship of the latter? 
Moreover, if Bacon were Shakespeare, how came it that 
Milton, following close in the wake of the Bard of Avon, 
and a man of profound learning and genius, gave vent to 
the following beautiful tribute to the memory of Shake- 
peare ? 

41 What needs my Shakespeare for his honoured bones_ 

The labour of an age in piled stones? 

Or that his hallowed reliques should be hid 
Under a starry pointing pyramid? 

Dear son of memory, great heir of fame— 

What need’st, then, such weak witness of thy name? 
Thou, in our wonder and astonishment, 

Hast built thyself a livelong monument. 

For whilst to the shame of slow-endearing art 
Thy easy numbers flow, and that each heart 
Hath from the leaves of thy unvalued book. 

Those Delphic lines with deep impression took, 

Then thou, our fancy of itself bereaving, 

Dost make us marble, with too much conceiving, 

And so sepulchred in such pomp dost lie, 

That kings for such a tomb could wish to die.” 

Now, had Milton been in slightest doubt of Shake 
speare’s identity, or authorship, he oould never have writ 
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ten lines like these. Neither could or would Ben Jonsoa 
have paid such rare tribute to the Bard of Avon’s memory 
as he did in lines which I would fain reproduce here would 
spaoe permit, had he doubted for a moment Shakespeare’s 
authorship. In effect, it is too silly to raise such a 
tempest in a teapot as Sir Edward and a few others would 
appear to be raising. Moreover, it is a mean and scan¬ 
dalous thing thus to malign and slander the name of one 
whose name and works are so endeared to countless thou¬ 
sands of the English race and English-speaking peoples. 
And, more to the point still, how, in the name of commoo 
sense, could a man of Bacon’s cold and philosophic 
nature, have written such poems and dramas as Shake¬ 
speare did? It was not in him (Bacon) to write aught but 
cold, chiselled, and august prose. His was, and to 
him it was given in eminent degree, the gift and power 
of logic and philosophy. But of poesy he had none— do 
matter what his Inclination and ambition may have been. 
For he had no deep, embracive, human sympathies and 
promptings. On the other hand, Shakespeare was a 
universal genius, at once of poesy and transcendental 
philosophy. He could, as none other ever did before or 
sinoe, plumb the deepest recesses of the human heart and 
mind; while his fancy and imagination were of the richest 
and most comprehensive nature; and his heart was as 
warm as his imagination was vivid, and well-nigh divine. 

Buffalo, U.S.A. Edwin Ridley. 


To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—On Thursday, February 27, Sir Sidney Lee gave 
a lecture at the Royal Institution, in which he said that he 
thought that in 44 The Tempest,” the author was referring 
to the 44 natives ” of the Bermudas (Bermoothes, Act 1, 
sc. 2), when he said : 44 I pitied thee, took pains to make 
thee speak, taught thee each hour one thing or another; 
when thou didst not (savage) know thine own meaning; 
but wouldst gabble, like a thing most brutish, 1 endo^ 
thy purposes with words that made them known.” 

Sir Sidney Lee thus shows how hopelessly he fails to 
understand the purpose and meaning of the Shakespeare 
plays, because he is not furnished with the Baconian key. 

“The Tempest,” as Emile Mont^gut, in the “Revue 
des Deux Mondes,” 1S65, pointed out, is the author’s 
literary testament. Accordingly, we find in that play the 
author Prospero (pro^Shakespero) proceeds to tell us the 
story of his life and of his work as a play-writer. He says, 

44 My brother . . . called Antonio ... whom 

next thyself, I loved.” (Bacon dedicated the first edition 
of his 44 Essays,” 1597, to his 44 beloved brother," 
Anthony, and also there refers to him as 44 next my selfe- 1 
Then he says, 44 Graves, at my command, have waked 
their sleepers, oped, and let them forth by my so potent 
art.” (Where except in the Shakespeare are the Heroes of 
Antiquity so graphically portrayed?) He also tells us, 
what Sir Sidney Lee has so hopelessly misunderstood, 
viz., that the actors were merely mummers, who only 
gabbled what they did not understand, until he 44 endowed 
their purposes with words that made them known.” Tells 
us that Ariel, the spirit of dramatic poesy, had been con¬ 
fined in the pine (boards of classical books) until he It * 
leased her; tells us that Caliban (Shakespeare) had tried to 
get hold of his daughter, 44 Miranda ” (the plays)tells 
how his (and every actor’s) mother was “Sycorax, *hi 
signifies the person who had previously provided the mea® 
and miserable mumming. Then he breaks his nnagic 
staff, for he will write no more plays. 44 The Tcmp^j’ 
as we now know it, was not written till after Bacon s a 
from office, and he tells us that he still had his MW 
furnished to him by a nobleman, 44 Knowing I 1 °' 
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books, be furnished me from mine own library with 
volumes that 1 prize above my Dukedom.’' (No book was 
found in the house of William Shakespeare, the “ House¬ 
holder of Stratford”). Next the author tells us “deeper 
than ever plummet sound I’ll drown my book.” It has 
remained drowned as “his” till the full tale of 287 years 
had passed, when now we hear him say “ My Dukedom, 
... I know perforce thou must restore ” ! At length 
the hour had come and the crown of the Island (the stage) 
is torn from the head of the dummy that seemed to wear 
it, and we hear the great Master pronounce the terrible 
confession, which every worshipper of what Mark Twain 
described as the 4 ‘ Tar Baby ” (of Stratford) is required 
to repeat: 14 What a thrice double Asse was I to take 
this drunkard for a God.” 

Sir Sidney Lee, who by his romance miscalled 
"The Life of William Shakespeare,” has done more than 
■ anyooe else to destroy the Stratford myth, tells us that 
«e must not look in the plays for the life of William 
Shakespeare. The true artist, however, in his noblest 
work, always lays bare his own life, his own soul, his own 
sorrows, and it is quite easy to show how Bacon’s life 
story runs through the plays. But now I wish to direct 
your readers’ attention only to “The Tempest,” and espe¬ 
cially fo “Caliban,” whom we are told had tried to get hold 
of the author’s daughter Miranda (the immortal plays). 

"Caliban,” as the word itself shews, represents 
Shakespeare the drunken illiterate clown of Stratford.—I 
am. etc., Edwin Durning Lawrence. 


41 THE STRANGER IN THE HOUSE.” 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Dear Sir,—I should be glad to draw your attention to 
the review of my novel 44 The Stranger in the House,” 
cootained in your issue of March 6. 

It is a little odd, in the twentieth century, to find a re¬ 
viewer “protesting” against the idea (which I do not 
claim to have originated) that mental deficiency is here¬ 
ditary. 1 did not suggest, as your reviewer states, that 
it is 44 absolutely” (does he not rather mean “invari- 
%”?) hereditary; but, putting scientific research aside, 

I should have thought personal observation would have 
tonght most people that mental deficiency is a legacy only 
too likely to be handed down, not merely from father to 
but through many succeeding generations. 

it seems to me a pity for any journal dealing with 
modern thought to print matter calculated to suggest 
to the ordinary reader’s mind any doubt of the hereditary 
mture of mental deficiency. If the general public could 
°°iy realise to the full the terrible fact that it is here- 
ditary there would be fewer lunatic asylums than we see 
There would also be fewer unsuspected (and 
therefore doubly dangerous) mental deficients in our midst, 
we should hear less of the otherwise inexplicable and 
senseless crimes which arise from the same cause. 

May I point out to your reviewer also the fact that 
jb^re is no such person as “Loring Brayden” in the book ? 
and Brayden are both distinct people and distinct 

many rejected mss. 

*icnply need expert revision to make them available. This 1 
?i v e, securing results that count. Such firms as Applet° n » 
s, etc., publish my own books, and I was recently editor 
0r a fading magazine. Why not increase your profits by 
pQolication in the United States ? Address: Editor, Box 4 L, 
435 bst ngxH Street, New York City, UsS*A. 1 
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titles. You would not, for instance, refer to Lord Dal- 
meny as “Dalmeny Rosebery.” 

While I fed called upon to protest against the first 
paragraph of the review, I must thank the writer for has 
kind appreciation of the book as a whole.—I remain, 
Dear Sir, your truly, Anthony Wykington. 

Kinross, Well Street, Ryde, I.W. 

March 9, 1913. 

THE REV. GEORGE BUCKLE. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—In announcing the fact that it has been decided 
that Mr. George Earle Buckle, the late editor of the 
Times, is to carry on the biography of Benjamin 
Disraeli, which was left unfinished by the untimely death 
of Mr. Monypenny, several journals have stated that Mr. 
Buckle is the son of the late Rev. George Buckle, Canon 
and Precentor of Wells, “well known as the author of a 
famous book, ‘The History of Civilisation.’” Permit me 
to point out, however, that the author of “The History of 
Civilisation” was not the Rev. George Buckle, but Henry 
Thomas Buckle, who died in 1862 at Damascus at the early 
age of forty and was one of the most remarkable and en¬ 
lightened Englishmen of all time.—Yours very obediently, 

Algernon Ashton. 

10, Holmdale Road, West Hampstead, London, N.W. 
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Notes of the Week 

T HE young ladies of Ravenna, Nebraska, 
do not want votes; they want better 
behaviour on the part of the young men 
tifcu” town, who, while quite willing to “ wear 
: ' u: parlour sofa on stormy nights and peddle their 

1*1 line of sentimental goods,” show a strange disinclina- 
Ll0n to come to the point. Hence an “ Aid to Cupid” 
c ‘ub, and its manifesto—which makes for entertainment, 
rather mixed in its metaphor. “ A girl of our 
ClU b treed one indiscreet biped who fudged over the 
^adline and actually talked marriage. ” Vivid, no 
fjU bt, but it makes our flesh creep. And when the 
effect of the moonlight and music had passed, the 
^ped returned with “ tales of woe about the high 
°st of living and the drudgery that threatens a poor 
°tens wife.” This is not playing the game, and the 
K :r *sdon’t like it; they prefer the solution of sentiment 
J ^ P re cipitated by the addition of the practical. What 
' the young men of Ravenna, Neb., going to do in the 
^ stter, when all the eligible ladies—there are more than 
c ^ unc ^ed—have joined the new club ? The next step 
j|ou!d seem to be a printed form of proposal, to be 
„ a nded ^ duly signed and witnessed, before the 
Parlour sofa” is permitted to creak. 

Oh Sunday last, Spica, a star of the first-magnitude, 
*a$ temporarily obscured while the moon passed in 
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front of it. The Observer wrote, in advance of the 
occupation : “ When Spica rises just after eight o’clock, 
the moon will be a little to the right, its rising being 
timed for Eve minutes past eight. Thirty-seven 
minutes later—8.42—the moon’s left limb will reach 
the star, which will immediately disappear.** We did 
not witness this very high kick, but feel none the less 
sorry for Spica when we learn that it is the principal 
star in the eminently respectable Zodiacal constellation 
of the Virgin. The moon, if she needs diversion, may 
bathe in the Milky Way, watch the performance of the 
Great Bear, try to catch shooting stars, manipulate the 
Plough across the heavens, play with the tails of 
comets, and even have a ride in Charles’s Wain, but 
in future let her leave the gentle and modest Spica 
severely alone. 

Amateur gardeners, having been for some time past 
immersed in seed catalogues, gay with coloured plates, 
are now to be seen in their gardens, bending over boxes 
and beds, and shaking out the contents of various little 
packets. They stagger along with pots and pans, toy 
with leaf-mould, repair a pergola, and cut and roll 
the grass with remarkable solemnity. Ever since the 
expulsion of Adam and Eve from the Garden of Eden, 
amateur gardeners have revelled in their horticultural 
. labours. For the most part they take their work a 
little too seriously. ‘There should be whimsical romance 
in a garden. Royal Sweet Sultan may elope with 
Dorothy Perkins, Lad’s Love hit a potato in the eye, 
Cottage Maid tulips, given a little wind, be on a nod¬ 
ding acquaintance with the local policeman, and daffo¬ 
dils blow their yellow trumpets, and ask Mr. John 
Masefield not to associate them with blood in future. 

The Paris correspondent of the Daily News and 
Leader tells a good story concerning a certain doctor’s 
handwriting. A gentleman who had suffered acute 
pain from chronic gout eventually discovered a medical 
man who seemed to understand the case sufficiently 
well to lead the uric acid martyr to expect a complete 
cure. The patient was so delighted at the prospect of 
getting well again that he invited the doctor to dinner. 
When the reply came it was in such indecipherable 
handwriting that the recipient could make nothing of it. 
Subsequently the patient’s housekeeper took it to a 
chemist and asked if he could make it out. “ Certainly,” 
replied the druggist. In five minutes he returned, and, 
handing a package over the counter, said: “ That will 
be 5s. 6d., please, with the bottle.” 

Rag-time for Royal processions is certainly something 
new, but it is an unfortunate innovation, and goes to 
show that we carry our crazes a little too far. Rag-time 
may be merry and bright, but it is scarcely the kind of 
music we care to associate with an English monarch. 
When Queen Victoria was proceeding to Paddington 
Station the day after the Diamond Jubilee, the crowd 
was so dense that the Guards’ band, exchanging dignity 
for expediency, struck up, “ Hi! Hi! Clear the Way for 
the Rowdy Dowdy Boys!” 
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A Complaint 

If thou, being dead, hadst left to me the thought 
Of but a single look that love expressed; 

Or if upon my lips thou hadst impressed 
One raptured kiss, what magic hadst thou wrought! 
For in the light of that one glance I'd sing 
More blithe than if Thessalia’s balmiest day 
Shone warm upon me. And that kiss would weigh 
’Gainst all the drought this envious world could bring. 
’Twould well upon my lips, a constant spring, 

And roses of sweet thoughts ’twould make to grow 
Where now the burning sands of madness flow, 
Blasting my soul into a shrivelled thing. 

But thou dost live and thou art cold to me, 

More dead than if ten Lethes covered thee. 

R. H. Spring. 


Melusina 

ALL her sweet self is in her song, 
Herself a maiden melody; 

The freshness of the pnmal air. 

The morning sunlight on the sea. 

For all her praiseful parts unite 

Her matchless being’s choral grace— 

Her spirit’s light, her body’s good, 
And the fair cession of her face. 

And when she meetly sings of joy 
I am as one who newly knows 

A promise in remembered things, 

And bated secrets in the rose. 

But when to cadences of grief 
Her songful ecstasies defer— 

Ah!” then I cry, “ that I might be 
Thy sorrow’s lord and arbiter!” 




P. J. F. 


“Footprints on the Sands of 

Time ” 


on 
in 
sense 


r E close of the distinguished and honourable career 
of Lord Wolseley may suggest a lesson which is 
much needed in our homeland to-day. Inertia in rela¬ 
tion to patriotism is alleged as the badge of the young 
generation of Great Britain, and it is impossible to deny 
that the existing impression is founded to some extent 
fact The lust for continual amusement observable 
large numbers of the people is the antithesis of the 
_ise of self-sacrifice which is the basis of duty and 
religion— the two ingredients which compose the good 

citizen. 

It is curious to reflect that the laxness of the youth, 
redeemed in some measure by movements such as those 


of the Scout and the Training Brig, occurs at a period I ( 
when the highest rewards are attainable by those whose 
equipment is civic virtue unallied either to wealth or 
exalted position. Lord Wolseley, Lord Roberts, Lord 
Kitchener have all achieved their pre-eminence without 
the advantages which belong at the outset to the darlings 
of fortune. La carrilre ouverte aux talents is in the 
present day potential for those whose start in life is 
bereft of all material advantages except the priceless 
endowment of character. 

The Lacedemonian was not wont to enquire what 
advantage would accrue to him from the exercise o( 
valour. “ I brought him into the world for no other 
end,” was the unimpassioned remark of the Spartan 
mother when told of the death of her son in battle. To 
what a pass have we come when in a leading journal an 
authoress discusses the question of what women must 
do to make Englishmen patriotic, and suggests the 
formation of a Woman’s Patriotic League? Indeed 
there must be something rotten in the state of England 
when such a scheme is canvassed—and is canvassed c{ 
necessity. 

It is the fashion in these days to curse with bell, book, 
and candle the Feudal system and everything connected 
with it, but at least that system—through the obligation 
of military service—made men. 

In classic times even the slave Epictetus knew the 
duty of the worthy citizen—to hold in the State 

Whatever place thou canst, guarding still thy frith 
and piety. But if in wishing to serve her thou cast 
away these things, what wilt thou profit her thtfi 
when perfected in shamelessness and faithlessness. 

We should be sorry to suggest that words so scriun* 
are applicable to our countrymen to-day, but the dfr 
inclination to effort unhappily prevalent unless com 
bated in time will prove to be the dry-rot of patriotism 
The ignoble and wholly baneful movement to app* 
to mercenary instincts as the incentive of service to 
State is bound to lower the standard and corrode t* ne 
fibre of national obligation, whilst the subversive 
trines which it is the fashion to teach-— also in 
pursuit of pelf—are certain to foul the crystal strea* 

of personal duty. .. 

The subject of this article is one which is ver ^ /t 
tasteful to handle, and in the treatment of * ^ 
brevity and reticence are desirable. There are ^ 
doubtedly encouraging signs of the times. The . 
for whom something is done are keen and 
and, if they can be kept aloof from the 
doctrines of the degenerate and the poseur, 
no need to despair of the country. The young ©a 
is happily right, but there is a brood of ol 
steeped in paradoxes, false premises, and a ^ 
deductions, whose main vocation in life appeal 
to defeat endeavour and to pollute ideals. ... 

The influence of such as these must 
counteracted by those who are capable of 
the true religion of patriotism, and who are et 
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patriotism, 

that the British Empire shall survive, 
i Cecil Cowpek 

j 
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Genius and Privacy 

By Upton Sinclair. 


A FEW months ago everyone in England was argu¬ 
ing vehemently concerning Mr. Morley Roberts' 
book, "The Private Life of Henry Maitland," * which 
had been everywhere recognised as a disguised bio¬ 
graphy of George Gissing. Mr. Hamilton Fyfe led off 
with a scathing article, and thereafter one could hardly 
pick up a newspaper or a weekly without coming on 
further denunciation. Finally, Mr. H. G. Wells gave 
the coup de grdce to the unfortunate book in a review, 
in which, speaking as an intimate friend of Gissing, he 
denounced the work as “ downright bad, careless in 
statement, squalid in effect, poor as criticism, weakly 
planned and entirely without literary distinction. . . . 
As for the story, it is a mere recital of distressful 
facts and of an ugly possibility, unlit by humour or 
mercy; it is, in fact, scandal and scandal merely." 

Now, I have not had Mr. Wells' advantage of know¬ 
ing Gissing. However, this may be a better qualifica¬ 
tion for viewing the book objectively, because there are 
no personal sensibilities to be shocked. I have read 
only three of Gissing's books, and I was never par¬ 
ticularly impressed by them. Therefore I am able to 
tead the book without any sort of prejudice. It is one 
of absorbing interest, a human document of vital signi- 
faance, a picture of a life never to be forgotten, full of 
foth humour and mercy. It made Gissing a figure of 
significance to me, which Gissing's own work had 
failed to do. 


There are two questions involved in the discussion: 
first, is the book good of its kind ? secondly, ought 
that kind of book to be ? Most of the English reviews 
dealt with the latter question. Mr. Hamilton Fyfe's 
^gnment was that for a friend of a literary man to sit 
wwn and write the facts about the dead man's in- 
b®ate life, his domestic tragedies, his diseases, was to 
commit a horrible violation of good taste and decency; 
1 ^>5 kind of thing were to be permitted, who would 
** sa ^ I would meet that argument squarely, and 
say ' ^ one of us would; and why should we ? When 
are dead we no longer have any right to privacy 
* atever. Just as our bodies should go to science to 
ord what knowledge they can, so our souls should be 
° tted * or autopsy. The blunders we have made, and 
t price we have paid for them, should serve the pur- 
£*** of saving others from making the same blunders 
paying the same price. If there is anything in our 
n mg 0 f importance to posterity, then critics and 
of our work are entitled to every detail of our 
na ty and experience, in order to be able to 
T^tand our work and interpret it. 

anvtV coursc * is “scandal." It cannot be 

^ /1 scan dal. Stop a moment and consider 

feel ° C ^ ea * biographies of the world, of men we 
WC rcall y know. There is Cellini; Rousseau; 


Robert® /p Vatc of Henry Maitland." By Morley 
(George H. Doran Company, New York.) 
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Samuel Johnson; Benjamin Franklin. Suppose Mr. 
Wells were to go through those four books and cut 
out all the scandal, how much of the priceless bio¬ 
graphies would be left ? What, as a matter of fact, 
are the things that we remember about these men? 
Cellini stabbed a man in the back with a dagger and 
then boasted of it. Johnson had a weakness for 
veal pie with plums, and confessed that he could ab¬ 
stain, but could not be moderate. Rousseau left his 
children in a public institution. Franklin walked the 
streets of Philadelphia with his pockets stuffed with 
rolls, and thus encountered the lady whom he married. 
And all these things are scandal. 

There are plenty of proper biographies, published 
by authority of the family concerned, and conforming 
to the best standards of taste and decency. Mostly 
we let these biographies go; but sometimes they are our 
only source of information concerning important 
people, and then we realise how we have been cheated. 
Last year, for example, I read the authorised two- 
volume biography of John Ruskin, by E. T. Cook. 
Ruskin was one of the heroes of my youth. He taught 
me most of what I know about art; he helped to teach 
me the possibilities of English prose. If there was any 
man I held myself entitled to know all about, it was 
John Ruskin, and John Ruskin's official biographer has 
officially decreed that I shall know nothing about the 
most important episode in John Ruskin's whole life. 
What would I not give to know the true story of his 
unhappy marriage and his divorce! Apparently all 
Ruskin's friends were people of decency and good 
taste; therefore what must have been one of the greatest 
of human tragedies is for ever wiped out of knowledge, 
and one of the greatest of English prophets is for ever 
barred from his full influence upon posterity. 

Another of the heroes of my youth was Tennyson. 
I really loved the author of " Ulysses," which I re¬ 
garded, and still regard, as one of the noblest poems 
in English literature. Yet I find that I have been 
subtly compelled to despise Tennyson, because of the 
namby-pamby figure of him which was presented to 
me in the two-volume official biography by his son. I 
would not trust myself to discuss this biography; I fear 
my language would constitute what Mr. Wells would 
call a scandal. Suffice it to say that every time I 
think of Tennyson this is my thought: Can it be that 
he was never really a human being, that he never took 
off the mantle of the prophet and poet-laureate, and 
displayed real human weakness and desire? 


1 bay mar mr. noDerts Has done well to tell us th< 
truth about Gissing as he knew him. Of course, w< 
have to see Gissing through his spectacles. It may fcx 
that Mr. Roberts is a person of ** careless egotism," t( 
use Mr. Wells' phrase; if so, the matter is easy oi 
correction. Let Mr. Wells write a biography of Giss 
ing as he knew him, portraying incidentally a frienc 
of Gissing named Roberts, and showing the "careless 
egotism" of that personage. In this way we shal 
s?e Gissing from two angles; he will become a fimm 
of three dimensions, instead of two. 5 
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As a matter of fact, Mr. Wells has very little of 
definite criticism to bring against Mr. Roberts on the 
score of his charge of " carelessness in statement.’* His 
• most definite allegation is that he “ belabours with 
abuse the poor, tormented, miserable, angry servant- 
girl who was Gissing’s first wife.” Not having known 
the lady in question, and not being able to 
discuss this judgment, I can only state the im¬ 
pression which I got from reading the book, which was 
that the facts about the wife were stated in a simple, 
matter-of-fact way, the worst assertions being quoted 
from Gissing’s own letters. Here, for instance, is one 
passage: — 

“ I have lately paid a bill of one pound for damage 
done by my wife, damage in a London house where 
she lived until turned out by the help of the police. 
Incredible stories about her. She attacked the land¬ 
lord with a stick, and he had seriously to defend him¬ 
self. Then she tore up shrubs and creepers in the 
garden. No, I have had my time of misery. It must 
come to an end.” 

I do not suppose that Mr. Wells believes that this 
letter was invented by Mr. Roberts. If Gissing actually 
wrote this, I certainly do not see how any opinion that 
Mr. Roberts has expressed could possibly be described 
as unfair to that wife. 

There are many dark places in English civilisation 
which need to have the light turned upon them. Among 
the darkest, I believe, are the conditions created by 
the mediaeval divorce laws of the country. Here was 
a poor, struggling hack-writer, possibly a man of 
genius, certainly a man of acute sensibilities, tied to 
a woman who beat other people with sticks, and had 
to be turned out of houses by the police. Yet he was 
unable to get a divorce from her; his letters are full 
of pitiful speculations about moving to some more 
civilised land, such as Nevada. Because he could not 
get a divorce, he was driven to undertake an extremely 
dubious, and possibly criminal, pretended marriage 
with a lady in France. All of this is “scandal,” and 
it is desired to hush up such scandal. I, for one, 
venture to assert that Mr. Roberts, in giving us facts, 
has performed an important public service. 

There is another story connected with Gissing’s early 
life. He formed an intimacy with a girl of the streets, 
and was sentimental enough to marry her. In his 
struggles to maintain her, he stole money from the 
pockets of students. With our present-day knowledge 
we should not attach too much importance to such a 
schoolboy tragedy. But it made Gissing an outcast 
from British respectability; and the tragedy of the 
man’s life, as I read it, was that he patiently and 
humbly accepted this verdict from the world. I do 
not blame him because he lived in hideous degradation, 
but I do blame him because he accepted it with weak 
submission. In “The Private Papers of Henry Rye- 
croft ” is a passage in which he speaks his attitude, 
saying that he does not blame anybody for his 

humiliations: — 

The/voHd has done I me no injustice. Whv should 
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any man who writes, even if he write things immortal, 
nurse anger at the world’s neglect. For the work of * 
man’s mind there is one test, and one, alone, the judg¬ 
ment of generations yet unborn. If you have written 
a great book, the world to come will know of it. 

And this from a man of genius, who had no place 
to wash himself, save in the lavatories of the Bntish 
Museum! If anyone thinks this is the right attitude 
for such a man to take, I will not argue with him; 

I will only say that in my opinion the world owes 
the man of genius a living, and that the man of genius 
should fight for it with tooth and claw. 

Gissing’s attitude is part of that quality in him 
which makes Wells call him “ a snob, most shamefully 
timid.” It is the attitude which we are supposed to 
laugh at in Barrie’s “Admirable Crichton”; it is the 
attitude of the dog who knows his master and takes 
his beatings. In Gissing’s case, it was, I think, the 
consequence of his academic education, also a thing j 
typically English. He was interested in Greek metres 
He was really happy only in reading Greek choruses. 
He did not want to deal with modern life, he did not 
want to solve modem problems, he did not want to 
write about modern themes. As Mr. Roberts says, 
his destiny was to have been a scholar at a 
University. He was cheated of this destiny by the 
pitiful incident of his youth. He was driven out into 
the world, but was wholly without any equipment b 
meet the world. And this academic impotence is what 
I find and resent in all of his books which I have read 
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In the Learned World. 

HE discovery announced by Professor Collie ^ 

_ Mr. Patterson at the last meeting of the Chemical 

Society is still the principal topic of conversation where 
men of science congregate. As was mentioned in * 
Academy at the time, Professor Collie suggests that 
has formed helium and neon successively by electrica l 
bombarding hydrogen first without, and then wi 
oxygen in an exhausted tube; and Sir William 
confirmed this by his own experiments, showing 
spectrum of helium m an X-ray tube .that■ a 
been for a long time in use. To this Sir Oliver jF 
and Sir Joseph Thomson have now replied wit 
counter-suggestion that the helium and the neon * e 
not formed de novo at all, but were all the time P*®*® 
in the tube, being “occluded ” or shut up wi n 
pores of the metal forming the tube’s 
terminals. To this it may be rejoined that, if “is 
the case, the spectrum of helium ought to ^ oW J ^ 
in every exhausted tube with metal electrodes, w 
certainly not the case. Moreover, it may be P^ 111 
out that neither helium nor neon is likely to be occ u 
in the electrodes in an unraixed state, but only ** 
stituents of the atmospheric air which is a r*j! or 
shut up there. But the proportion of either he ^ ^ 
neon in the atmosphere is extremely small, b« n l> 
than ,p^r cent of the volume. It is c* 
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doubtful, therefore, whether, after the electrodes have 
been repeatedly heated to expel the gases contained in 
them, and the tube as repeatedly washed out to remove 
the result of this heating, enough gas could by any 
possibility remain within the electrodes to give the 
brilliant spectrum of helium shown by Professor Collie 
to his audience. 

From another point of view, one of Professor Collie’s 
opponents—or rather one of those who seem inclined 
to cast doubt upon the result of his experiments—in¬ 
directly does something to confirm it. Sir Joseph 
Thomson, in his letter to Nature of the nth inst., says 
that, working by a method which he declares to be 
more sensitive and certain than the spectroscope, he 
has obtained evidence of the existence of a hitherto 
unknown element, with three times the atomic weight 
of hydrogen. But this is just what one might expect, 
if Professor Collie’s view is well founded. Ozone, for 
instance, is a modification, or what chemists call a 
polymeride, of oxygen, containing nothing but that 
gas itself, but being made up of three atoms instead 
of one. It shows far greater readiness to combine with 
other bodies than oxygen in its ordinary state, and it 
may therefore well be that the hydrogen in Professor 
Collie’s tube, before transmuting itself into helium, 
goes through an intermediate stage, in which it com¬ 
bines much more freely with its parent gas than helium, 
u ‘hich is one of the most coy of gaseous bodies, ever 
dots. Thus would be explained the fact mentioned 
m The Academy some time ago that Professor Fowler 
bad been able to produce the “second ” spectrum of 
hydrogen, hitherto only observed in certain stars, in an 
exhausted tube. However that may be, Professor Collie 
has certainly set everybody a nut to crack. It is risky 
to prophesy in such matters unless one knows, but it 
'°°k$ as if the problem would only be solved when the 
contents of the helium and neon obtained by his method 
ire carefully measured and are found to bear or not 
some relation to the amount of hydrogen involved in 
their production. 

Professor Bateson has concluded his series of lectures at 
the Royal Institution on the Heredity of Sex. He pro¬ 
duced some curious facts as to Daltonism or colour blind - 
ness - showing how it—which is apparently an almost 
exclusively male defect—is transmitted by colour-blind 
grandparents to their grandsons through daughters who 
do not possess it; and he said that the same pheno¬ 
menon occurs in the case of nocturnal blindness or 
mability to see in the dark. He, of course, went in 
much detail into the description of the chromosomes or 
red-shaped bodies in the germ cells whose number 
fPP^s to determine the sex of the offspring, there 
mng one more of them present in the case of the future 
yuale than in that of the male; and he astonished such 
0 his audience as were up in the literature of the sub- 
jf? ty his frank statement that he did not believe that 
, C3rtra chromosome was the cause, although it might 
Th concomitant . of what he called " femaleness.” 
e were otherwise remarkable for being illus- 

ky the epidiascope, an instrument which enabled 
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the lecturer to show on the screen not only plane-surface 
pictures such as illustrations to books and the like* but 
also objects like dead and even living birds, cases of 
butterflies, and so on, in their natural colours. By its 
use a lecturer is saved from the trouble of making and 
colouring lantern-slides which are besides not always 
satisfactory, and the only objection to it seems to be its 
enormous size which is not much less than the body of 
a hansom cab. 

Our most stable institutions are now in course of being 
upset, and among those thus attacked is now to be 
ranked the Pole star. So far from being the model of 
constancy, it has been for some years suspected of being 
variable ever since Mr. Stebbins of the Urbana Obser¬ 
vatory, Illinois, drew attention in 1904 to the resem¬ 
blance of its spectrum with that of the variable stars 
like Delta in Cepheus. Two years ago Professor Hertz- 
sprung showed that the variability could really be estab¬ 
lished by photographic comparisons made between this 
and Beta Polaris which is the only neighbour suitable 
for observation. Mr. Stebbins then resumed his in¬ 
vestigations with the help of a photometer equipped with 
cells of selenium, a substance whose electrical resistance 
varies with light, and found his suspicions confirmed, as 
he narrates at length in the Astronomische Nachrichten. 
The variability is slow, but there now seems no doubt 
that our Pole-star is one of those known as spectroscopic 
binaries or double stars. 

Doctors are fond of telling us that we are as old as 
our arteries, and many attempts have been made to 
arrest that hardening of the arteries which is said to be 
the cause of most of the disagreeable symptoms of old 
age. At one time M. d’Arson val’s discovery that cur¬ 
rents of high-frequency electricity would lower the 
arterial pressure and thereby do something to obviate 
the effects of the hardening, held the field, in spite of 
some of the facts on which he relied being challenged. 
MM. Desgrez and Dorteans, in a communication to the 
French Acad6mie des Sciences, have now shown that 
the same effect can be induced with greater certainty 
by injection into the veins of guanine, for which there 
seems to be good chemical reasons. Guanine is one of 
the purine derivatives, among which are hypoxanthine 
and uric acid, and the authors in question have found 
that while an injection of the first of these will increase 
the arterial pressure in a rabbit hardly at all, one of uric 
acid will do so considerably and guanine will, as has been 
said, lower it again. As the defective elimination of 
uric acid from the blood has been shown to be the pre¬ 
disposing cause of gout and other diseases, we thus come 
round to the old theory that gout is the true enemy of 
old age. F. L. 


The Era has made a very interesting addition to the 
facts relating to female franchise, though, of course, the 
figures obtained only relate to the profession of which it 
is the organ. It has asked the actresses of England to 
declare themselves for or against the vote ; and the result 
is a poll of 244 for and 326 against female suffrage Ha c 
being indifferent. ^ ' 45 
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guishing absolutely the good and bad in a person; he 
must be perfectly unsentimental. It is instructive to see 
what the idealist thought of actual and productive his¬ 
torians. Macaulays Essays are “a key to half the 
prejudices of our age.. .. He is, I am persuaded, grossly, 
basely infair.” To Carlyle “one goes for literature, not 
for history. Nevertheless, I have given him to my children 
because he sets the brain on fire and is open to dis¬ 
cussion, 1 * About Lecky he says “it is puerile to write 
modern history from printed books” He passes without 
comment the judgment of Fustel de Coulanges that 
Maine was “ the first historian of our epoch,” but reveals 
himself when he speaks of Bishop Stubbs, than whom 
“ there is not a greater Tory in England, or a greater 
ornament to that perverse party,” as “our greatest 
historian.* 

There is something almost startling in Lord Acton’s 
reverence for Mr. Gladstone. We should be very near 
the truth, though we should seem at the same time to 
be convicting our review of a lack of proportion, if we 
said that at least one-half of this book deals with the 
great Minister, whom Lord Acton couples with Burke 
as the greatest of English statesmea He follows every 
movement of his idol, and is at great pains to analyse 
and justify his veneration. And yet, as Mr. Paul re¬ 
marks, if “ no man admired Mr. Gladstone more, no man 
flattered him less” He found him too charitable, almost 
gullible; he attributed to pride the fact that he did not 
make use of his “ direct personal influence” on poli¬ 
ticians, which in any case was a defect. But what 
attracted him most in Gladstone was the heroic quality, 
which he found, or even looked for, in almost no one 
else. 

Lord Acton's judgments on men and women were 
characterised by a most uncompromising directness. His 
answer to an invitation is amusing, though we do not 
know who were to be of the company. “ I shall be de¬ 
lighted to dine in bad company on Thursday.” He is 
scornful of Goschen’s “ international soul.” M£rim6e 
“was a bad man, and generally wrong; but few men 
ever wrote so welL” A visit of Tennyson to the house 
at Tegernsee inspires humorous forebodings, and the 
host has eventually to be “helped through” by a con¬ 
sideration of the poet’s more human qualities. One 
writer stands on a pedestal almost as high as Mr. Glad¬ 
stone's—George Eliot. But the convictions and un¬ 
compromising spirit of the man are most brilliantly re¬ 
vealed in the answer, quoted by Mr. Paul, to an apolo¬ 
gist for Borromeo’s cruelties, who pleaded for “allow¬ 
ance for the morality of the time”; Lord Acton’s reply 
was, m I make no allowance for that sort of thing.” 


The Modern Disciple in China 

How England Saved China. By J. MACGOWAN. 
Illustrated. (T. Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Mr. J. MACGOWAN, the well-known missionary, 
has attempted the difficult task of writing a book 
with a frankly avowed purpose. That he has con¬ 
spicuously spqjeeded, none who peruse his pages 
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with an impartial mind will deny. The author’s aim 
has been to dispose of the argument so frequently 
advanced that the advent of the missionary in heathen 
communities has done little, if anything, to alleviate 
their lot. As far as China is concerned, he is entitled 
to speak with authority, for he has laboured continu¬ 
ously in that country throughout a period lasting over 
fifty years. The evidence he adduces in support of 
his case is concrete and conclusive. Some such work 
as that which he has given us was certainly needed at 
the present juncture. Injurious attacks upon mission¬ 
ary effort have become more and more frequent of late, 
and as a consequence the superficial view is widely 
held that the Christian apostle is a meddling intruder 
who produces upheaval amid ancient civilisations, and 
seeks to substitute in their place a system that, in 
practice, achieves no better results. Because occasion¬ 
ally his well-meaning activity has led to un¬ 
fortunate incidents, involving riot and bloodshed, 
he has caused not a little embarrassment to diploma¬ 
tists ; and by merchants and others residing in treaty 
ports, with whose interests he has come into conflict, 
he is looked upon as an unmitigated nuisance. That 
his class has been guilty of grave indiscretions from 
time to time is beyond question. Nevertheless, it may 
with reason be objected that among the foreign resi¬ 
dents in China the missionary is not the only individual 
whose conduct now and again offends the susceptibili¬ 
ties of the Chinese, and it would indeed be a matter 
for surprise were no black sheep to be found in so 
large and so variously assorted a flock as that which 
Christendom has scattered throughout the East. 

However inconvenient their presence may have 
proved in certain instances, Mr. Macgowan compels 
the conclusion that, had it not been for the devotion 
and self-sacrifice of missionary workers, the torture 
and suffering which traditional custom impost 
upon the Chinese masses would have remained un- 
alleviated. Even were we inclined to quarrel with his 
suggestion that the remarkable success thus achieved 
is directly to be attributed to the inspiration of the 
Gospel, and that without the acceptance on their part 
of this spiritual force the Chinese could not have been 
induced to change their ways, we are bound to adroit 
that the author has presented one of the most con- 
vincing pleas in justification of the missionary that na 
yet been brought to our notice. Many readers, doubt¬ 
less, will find his style, which exhibits much of 
fervour, not to say exaggeration, of the revivaust, 
irritating almost beyond endurance; but if they are 1 
search of truth, and can be persuaded to exerase a 
little tolerance, they cannot fail to enrich their store 
of knowledge, and incidentally to discover *n* DV 
illuminating sidelights on Chinese character. Thetf 
is abundant justification for missionary effort in 1 * 
three great reforms which it has initiated in China, an 
which are described in remorseless detail by Mr. 
gowan : the abolition of footbinding, the awaken*" 
of the public conscience to the sin of female in an 
cide, and the spread of medical science. 
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In regard to the movement against the cruel torture 
of footbinding, the author may be said to have been 
the pioneer. After many years of labour he and 
his wife persuaded the women converts of Amoy 
to form themselves into a society, the members of 
which were at first pledged to discourage the practice 
in so far as it affected young girls. Gradually, how¬ 
ever, the adults themselves voluntarily consented to 
unbind their feet, a proceeding which, accompanied 
as it was by terrible agony, required almost super¬ 
human courage. But physical courage was not the 
only quality needed for the upsetting of a custom 
generally accepted as having dated back to the Ts’i 
Dynasty (a.D. 497-501). For in China, at that time, 
footbinding was the one distinguishing mark of re¬ 
spectability. A Chinese woman said to the author: — 

“ Go down the streets and look in every home, 
whether rich or poor, and, with the exception of the 
slave women, you will not find a single one who has 
not got bound feet. I would not dare be the single 
exception in the great city, where, amongst my neigh¬ 
bours, I should be looked upon with ridicule and con¬ 
tempt. And, then, think of the fate of my poor 
daughter. She would be laughed at by her com¬ 
panions, and she would be despised by her neigh¬ 
bours, until her life would become a perfect misery to 
her.'* 

J ater Mr. Macgowan interested Mrs. Archibald 
Little in the movement, and he pays just tribute to 
the great part she played in bringing about the aboli¬ 
tion of footbinding throughout the country. 

Dealing with female infanticide, the author gives 
a gruesome picture of the state of affairs that existed 
before the mothers of China were taught to attach 

<MDan value to their girl babies. As one of them 
said: — 

We women want sons, not girls; our husbands 
desire them, and so do our mothers-in-law. We bear 
sons, and then we are petted, and our position in the j 
borne is improved, whilst our dignity and our prestige j 
become greater. The birth of a daughter brings dis¬ 
content to everyone in the home. We are looked 
down upon, and words of congratulation that were 
ready to be lavished upon us had the son come, die 
aw ay, and cold looks and contemptuous treatment are 
^11 that we get. Is it any wonder that we are more 
L 3n con * en * *° the child out of the way that has 
r °ught such disgrace upon us? " 

Outside the city, with its 120,000 inhabitants, among 
w om Mr. Macgowan lived, was a sheet of sluggish 

a death-pool of innocents, which had become 
d‘ ^ ' ® a L , ^ es * Pond.” Protest against this 

tabolical custom produced little effect upon the con- 
ence of the community. Then the missionary and 
ls indly wife sought to put in motion the force of 
^mple, and made it known that they would receive 
care for infants that were not wanted. But the 
^vement did not assume serious dimensions until it 
racted the attention of a prominent man in the 
®®mty, who, it is interestinifTO observe, Was “a 
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pronounced heathen, and with ideals that were entirely 
Chinese.” As a consequence of his efforts, a home 
for the rearing and nourishing of infants was estab¬ 
lished. 

Outside the main entrance . . . was an im¬ 

mense fish, beautifully carved, and painted a bright 
red. The centre had been hollowed out of sufficient 
depth and width to act as a kind of cradle into which 
a baby could be laid. A wooden mallet hung con¬ 
veniently by, and a few taps of this on the fish would 
cause an attendant, who was always on duty, to open . 
a sliding window, and take in the little one, whilst the 
woman who had placed it in the cradle would vanish 
in the darkness of the night. 

So the lives of thousands of children were saved, 
and some years afterwards the pond was filled in, and 
a hospital erected on the site. 

While Mr. Macgowan, in his justification of 
missionary zeal, devotes his work almost entirely to 
describing the part that it has played in combating 
the forces of barbarism, he does not conceal hi$ belief 
in the future of the Chinese race, and, like all writers 
having intimate knowledge of Chinese character, he is 
impressed with its kindly and sympathetic qualities. 
The paradox here suggested offers no new problem to 
the student of nations, for we find its historical 
counterpart in the modem development of countries 
far less remote than China. 


In Lighter Vein 

The European in India . By H. Hervey. (Stanley 
Paul and Co. 12s. 6d. net.) 

It is a relief to read a book on India which 
is not full of politics, sedition, bombs, statistics, 
or historical facts. Such subjects do not interest 
the many persons who desire to know of Indian 
life, and “ what goes on there.” Life, it may be sur¬ 
mised, cannot, even in a hot country, consist altogether 
of serious business, and must have its lighter moments. 
This book by Mr. Hervey, a retired officer of the 
Indian Telegraph Department, supplies this want; it 
indicates the lives of Europeans, in typical cases, in 
the various situations which they fill in India. There 
is nothing heavy about it, though the narrative some¬ 
times falls to commonplace, the obvious matter-of-fact. 
A curious precision of method in its composition is 
noticeable, which would have been better avoided. 
There are three parts, dealing respectively with men, 
women, and station incidents; each part consists 
of exactly twenty chapters, and of almost one-third 
the total number of pages: each chapter begins with 
a description, and generally ends with an anecdote, 
more or less amusing. Any number of people, returned 
exotics, as Mr. Hervey would call them, could produce 
such a book, on similar principles; but they fail to 
do so, and he deserves thanks for combining so much 
entertainment with the information he affords. The 
photographic illustrations naturally correct in 
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she never lost her womanliness; she remained through¬ 
out her life a character of singular grace and virtue. 
Lady Henry Somerset’s “ impression,” as she calls it, is 
an able summing up of the salient points in Miss 
Willard’s personality. 

One word of criticism: we counsel Mr. Strachey to be 
a little more careful of his language; he will not then 
be led into using that irritating colloquialism “ to try and 
bring” (p. 18); nor into such a strange collocation of 
words as " the prospect behind,” on p. 136. Otherwise, 
he has written an entertaining and valuable book. 


Entre Deux Revolutions : JJne Famille Ecossaise en 
Languedoc . (Emile Larose, Paris.) 

This most interesting little brochure gives a glimpse of 
a section of the unfortunate Jacobite exiles after the 
catastrophe of 1688, when the voyage of their lives 
was irrevocably “bound in shallows and in misery.” In¬ 
cidentally, since the majority of the refugees were of 
northern extraction, we get more than one version of 
that inspiring picture—Mr. Barne is our art critic—“A 
Scotsman on the make.” The Lussans were also of 
arriviste tendencies. They failed in their principal ambi¬ 
tions because they were misguided enough to sail by the 
Jacobite star; still, the marriage of the heroine, if we 
may so call her, with a son of James II, seemed to have 
all the ingredients of a great success, and earned for 
her mother the undying hatred of Saint Simon, and the 
uneasy immortality of his pen. Curiously enough, this 
first marriage of Marie-Gabrielle d’Audibert de Lussan 
with the Duke of Albemarle was a marriage of pure affec¬ 
tion. The same is true of her subsequent clandestine 
union with James Drummond, Duke of Melfort. The his¬ 
tory of the Drummond family, with its twin dukedoms, 
its divided fortunes, and its gradual eclipse, is a very 
interesting document. The French Revolution did for the 
Lussans and the French Drummonds what the English 
Revolution had done for the Scotch Drummonds. 


Bulletin and Review of the Keats-Shelley Memorial , 
Rome. Edited by SIR RENNELL Rodd and H. 
NELSON Gay. (Macmillan and Co. 6s. net.) 

To all students of the literary history of the first half of 
the nineteenth century, when poetry was not written by 
the mile and cut off in lengths as needed, this volume 
will be valuable. If in some cases it descends to those 
peculiar details of habit and custom which seem to some 
of us quite negligible—such as “Keats’ Last Bank 
Account” or “Keats’ Roman Piano,” we can forgive; 
certain worshippers must have any fact, however trivial, 
set on record about their idols. The book opens with 
an article by Mr. H. Buxton Forman, “How Shelley 
approached the Ode to the West Wind”—an extremely 
interesting study of rejected beginnings and perfected 
achievement. This, to us, is the best part of the long 
list of contents; but others may find pleasure and 
profit in the notes by various writers which bear upon 
the lives and the work of the two poets whose names are 

inseparable. 
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Fiction 

Every Man's Desire. By MARY GAUNT. (T. Werner 
Laurie. 6s.) 

S O far as the scenery and atmosphere of this book arc 
concerned, the authoress has drawn very largely on 
her own experiences on the West Coast of Africa. An 
instance of this is her description of El Capo d’Oro, the 
old Dutch castle on the coast, in which the greater part 
of the story is set. She writes of West Africa in a 
thoroughly convincing style, and makes one feel the 
things of the country, its rain and tropical heat, and the 
impulses, far different from those of temperate zones, to 
which it gives birth. On the whole she knows West 
Africa as well as a man could know it, and that is saying 
a good deal. 

Concerning the story, the protagonists are a man who 
married wrongly, Adam Ramsay, and a woman, Jane, 
who also married wrongly. The undesirable husband, 
Hugh Gresham, and the undesirable wife, Albertinc 
Ramsay, fail to convince. Hugh is inconsistent beyond 
human limits, and Albertine is drawn without sympathy 
—the authoress has not accorded to her one redeeming 
characteristic, which proves that, although she may have 
acquaintance with the type, she has failed to understand 
it. Adam Ramsay is normal; Janey, the heroine, would 
be normal if she had a sense of humour, but that is 
lacking. The best figure in the whole book is Addie, 
the little Stepney trader, with whom we are in thorough 
sympathy from the moment he enters, and whom we 
recognise as a man worth knowing. 

There is sufficient in the story itself to lift it out of 
the common ruck and stamp it as an arresting piece of 
work. Its authoress has an eye for detail, by means of 
which she accomplishes some of her best effects. The 
solution of the problem is weak, and in essence savours 
of melodrama, though in the telling there is nothing 
melodramatic, but rather a hint of fine tragedy. To 
one who knows the coast, the moral which the story is 
intended to convey is in a measure ineffectual, for the 
authoress has unintentionally emphasised the fact that 
now and for ever are “ the crimes of Clapham chaste in 
Martaban,” and, by reason of the way in which the book 
is written, that, for us, overshadows its main purpose 


The Pearl-Stringer . By PEGGY WEBLING. (Methuen 
and Co. 6s.) 

As a rule this authoress’s work reminds us of studies 
in grey and quiet colours, and the present book is n ° 
exception to the rule. Here are chronicled no p* a 
deeds, no prominent people, no great vices or great 'ir 
tues, but it seems after perusing the book as though 
authoress would insist on the littleness of life, andpom| 
out to us the importance of little things. The careers g 
two girls, the pearl-stringer and her friend Rose, are 
traced, starting from shabby little Coiet Street; the two 
temperaments are sufficiently diverse to make a ^ 
plete picture, for Rose is passionate, impetuous an n ° 
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too high principled, while the pearl-stringer is cf the 
quietly virtuous and rather tdo familiar type, neither 
knowing nor doing wrong in any form. Yet Rose 
attained to happiness while her friend’s desire was taken 
from her, and this, on reflection—the book is calculated 
to provoke reflectiveness—appears as though the 
authoress intended to point yet another moral, and 
that a rather depressing one, for she seems to say that, 
though virtue is its own reward, modified virtue pays 
better. 

A number of minor characters provide amusement by 
the way, being exceedingly well sketched. We must 
consider all the male characters as of minor importance, 
for although Mr. Challis, the dentist, and Henry Rostron 
are called on to play the part of heroes, they never 
attain to the prominence which characterises the 
heroines. Other good portraits are those of the Tees 
and of Perth and Pill the variety artistes. These, how¬ 
ever, must be considered good by comparison, for the 
hook as a whole is too quiet, and concerns events of too 
trivial a nature, to produce a very deep impression. It 
is of interest, and no more. 


Minna. By Karl GjELLERUP. ^William Heinemann. 
6s.) 

The artistry which was so evident in this author’s “ Pil- 
Kamanita” as to make that work deserving of a 
place in classic literature is apparent here, though to a 
extent. The author has taken a very simple love 
story, one that ends in tragedy, and has invested it with 
the spirit of true romance, though the setting is common¬ 
place and prosaic in the extreme. The characters also 
are commonplace. Minna is a very ordinary woman, 
Fenger is a very ordinary man, and Stephensen is just 
the natural unpleasant third for the spoiling of an idyll. 
The remaining characters range from commonplace to 
sordid—and yet the story itself is fine, one to rouse deep 
motions, in spite of the fact that it suffers from trans- 
ation, as must be the case when a story is rendered into 
a second language. For in this process the personality 
the author is obscured by the personality of the trans- 

•stor, and we get the expression of two minds rather 
than of one. 

^ hat is most noteworthy about the book is the quality, 
^ ore c °mmon with northern Continental than with 
n glish authors, of sombre intensity—a Hardyesque 
£ ras p of the significance of little and perfectly natural 
: fPP en,n S s - The material here is slight, yet out of it 
\ au ^hor has evolved a complex story, shadowed 
tn roughout by tragic inevitability; causes are trivial, 
Wsu * s immense. The story as a whole is trivial, yet 
111 the telling it is immense—never was there a more 
convincing illustration of the fact that manner rather ! 
an m atter counts. Among the many translations of 
°reign authors with which this firm of publishers have 
61111 ^ English libraries this book is deserving of a 
ver >' Prominent place. 


The Arnette j Gentleman . A Romance by JEFFERY 

Farnol. (Sampson Low and Co. 6s.) 

Mr. Jeffery Farnol’S latest romance will undoubtedly 
increase the wide circle of readers who welcomed so 
enthusiastically his previous works—“ The Broad High¬ 
way,” and “ The Money Moon.” In “The Amateur 
Gentleman ” Mr. Farnol gives us six hundred pages of 
his best—pages full of ever varying incidents and char¬ 
acters equally diverse. In this respect the story is, in a 
sense, a tour de force ; it reads like the work of half-a- 
dozen novelists, living and dead, so changeful are the 
writer’s moods, and so much has he to tell. In this 
present volume he takes us back to the days of the 
Regency, and his description of that lively period is an 
intensely vivid one. Dandies and grandes dames , prize¬ 
fighters and Bow Street Runners, wounded soldiers and 
sailors from the Napoleonic wars, villains of high and 
low degree, and others, crowd his pages, with love scenes 
galore, occasional fights, night rides at breakneck speed, 
a steeplechase, a duel, a murder, and many other incidents 
too numerous to mention here thrown in. The story is 
reminiscent in parts of Mr. Famol’s two earlier ones, and 
the scene changes from his favourite Kent to London, and 
then back to Kent again. But these journeys end in 
lovers’ meetings, as they should do, and the various 
happenings form very entertaining reading, the more 
so, perhaps, because many of them are so delightfully 
improbable. 


Foreign Reviews 

La Revue. 

EBRUARY 1.—The picturesque pen of M. Emile 
Hinzelin tells of the gypsies and tramps of France ; 
he estimates their number at upwards of 400,000, and 
their cost per head to the community at 45 centimes a 
day. Dr. Max Nordau is diverting on the hobble-skirt 
and “la ligne comme 6ducatrice.” M. J. Vidnot pub¬ 
lishes some manuscripts showing the part played by the 
Empress-Dowager, mother of Alexander I, in defeating 
Franco-Russian marriage proposals, and eventually the 
Napoleonic regime. M. Faguet contributes a humanised 
piece of Macaulay-Montgomery criticism. 

February 8.—Count A. de Pouvourville goes deep into 
the question of half-breeds and mixed marriages in 
French colonies; in theory he considers that the question 
ought to be ignored—not in practice. M. Chuquet dis¬ 
cusses the “ Souvenirs de Guerre ” (of 18701) of Adolphe 
Matthias, an eminent Prussian civil-servant and ex- 
corporal ; he observes a certain disillusionment in the 
writer, who feels that the enthusiasm of 1870 will never 
be repeated in Germany.. Count A. de Nesselrode gives 
a foretaste of his impending work, “ L’Ame Russe ” 
M. Faguet s subject is “ Les Opinions et les Croyances” 
of Dr. G. le Bon. M. Mounier discusses the Lyonese 
origin of " Guignol,” 
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Le Mercure de France. 

February 1.—The prison letters of Mme. Lafarge— 
Marie Cappelle—to her confessor are to be found in this 
and the following numbers. Her trial on a charge of 
poisoning her husband made a great sensation under 
Louis-Philippe, and many attempts were made to estab¬ 
lish her innocence and to obtain her pardon. Some 
interesting specimens of marginal notes and translations 
from Menander, by Racine, are supplied by M. Plan. 
M. Hal^vy’s English History, noticed some while ago 
in The Academy, is commended by M. Davray. 

February 16.—M. Champault continues his delightfully 
hypothetical essays in Homeric geography: the country 
of the Laestrygones is at Porto Pozzo, in Sardinia, the 
Isle of Circe is Pianosa, an island near Elba, and so on. 
The “ Portraits Graphologiques 99 include Mme. Lafarge 
and M. Bergson. 

La Revue Bleue. 

January 25.—M. Paul Flat rhapsodically hails the 
presidency of M. Poincar£, and, in pointing his moral, 
pours scorn on “l’insuffisance intellectuelle de la moyenne 
parlementaire.” M. Camille Julian’s admirable lecture 
on “ la nation,” as a truer historical conception than 
“ la race,” is concluded. M. Pica vet begins an essay on 
some of the sources of Lutheranism. 

February 1.—Passages of Emersons diary, dealing, 
inter alia , with the Revolution of 1848, and exhibiting 
new-born French sympathies, are given, M. Fournol is 
very interesting on the Balkan crisis, especially with 
regard to the position of Austria. M. Flat is very opti¬ 
mistic about the new generation of Frenchmen. “ Les 
causes de la depopulation,” exclaims M. P. Gaultier, in 
a striking article, “il n’y en a qu’une: la restriction 
volontaire ”; and he proceeds to inveigh against the 
French law of inheritance, which is apt to be extolled 
in English periodicals. 

February 8.—The second and most delightful is given 
of three articles by a Constantinopolitan lady on her 
native city. M. Ph. Gonnard discusses Benjamin Con¬ 
stant and his collaborators on the Minerve> a Liberal 
review of the Restoration. 

February 15.—M. de Monzie, deputy, attacks the 
budget with considerable vigour; it is strange to find him 
recommending English examples, and then writing such 
words as these—“ La commission du budget n’a peut- 
etre pas aper^u toutes ces repercussions dont elle n’aurait 
pas manqu6 d’avoir souci. Elle est optimiste par tradition 
et par fonction, Elle se refuse a croire aux fuites de 
capitaux . . etc. M. Flat, ci prop os the exhibition 

at the Pavilion de Marsan, has an appreciation of M. 
Forain. M. Larguier gives the soundest of criticisms 
on the Parisian “ You Never Can Tell.” 

L’Action Na^ionale. 

The February number contains an interesting article 
by “ XXX ” on the powers of the French presidency, 
which, originally defined with a view to a monarchical 
restoration, have adapted themselves to Republican con- 
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ditions, but are still so elastic that they may mean nothing 
or much. M. Bellom analyses the English super-tax 
M. Deslinieres pleads for African colonisation as likely 
to arrest the fall of the birth-rate. General Lebas gives 
the history of physical and military training since the 
Revolution, and asks for more efficient organisation. 

La Revue Critique d’Histoire et de Litterature. 

January 25.—M. Roustan notices M. Lanson’s account 
of his experiences in America, under the new ‘ echange 
de professeurs ” policy, and the free-hand literary studies 
of MM. Bourget, Giraud, Cochin, and Bordeaux. Herr 
Mulder’s book on the sources of the Iliad is criticised, 
and M. Bastide seizes an opportunity to commemorate 
the late Professor Arber. 

February 1.—M. Bastide reviews many books, includ¬ 
ing the ninth volume of the Cambridge History of 
English Literature and M. Halevy’s “ Histoire du Peuple 
Anglais,” reviewed lately in The ACADEMY. 

February 8.—M. Bioves deals with a number of books 
on the European situation. Herr Bloch’s work on the 
German Kurfiirstentum is reviewed. 

February 15.—Many classical editions and comment¬ 
aries are noticed by M. Thomas; books on art and travel 
by M. de Curzon. 

La Societe Nouvelle. 

The most interesting item in the January number is 
an article, in which original documents are used and 
quoted, on “Le Souper des Jacobins ;” this Thermidorian 
play, after being performed in Paris, had varying for¬ 
tunes at Brussels, where the Government tried to sup¬ 
press it, and where it nearly led to an insurrection. 
M. Soubeyran writes a debating article on Land- 
Nationalisation. In the " Chronique Sociale ” we are 
made acquainted with M. Herv£’s latest views; he is, 
it seems, a “ militariste revolutionnaire” nowadays. 

Les Langues Modernes. 

This little monthly review is distinguished by a sim¬ 
plicity and sincerity that extends its appeal to a far wider 
circle than that to which it is primarily addressed. There 
is in it no horror of the oft-repeated truth; thus, in the 
January number, a writer is at some pains to point out 
that every living language is a dualism—a spoken and 
a written language. The matters treated of are largely 
controversial; for instance, the utility of Spanish and 
the employment of the dictionary, whether in one lan¬ 
guage or two, are among the points discussed, the latter 
in more than one place ; even the perennial debate about 
the necessity of Latin is continued by M. Lallemand. 
M. d’Hangest gives an excellent little review of recent 
English literature. 

Among modern illustrated papers, The Amateur 
Photographer has long occupied a prominent position. 
The Empire number, the special spring issue of this 
excellent journal, is now on sale, and is a production 
brimful of interest for every camera-user the world 
over. 
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Indian Reviews 

T HE Wednesday Review (Trichinopoly) of Feb¬ 
ruary 12 suggests that the Indian Legislative 
Councils should limit their discussions in February - 
March to financial debates and postpone Resolutions 
and Bills to other seasons. Such a redistribution might 
regulate the stream of journalistic copy, but this is not 
the only or dominant consideration. Budgets must be 
passed in March, and the convenience of the Govern¬ 
ment and Councillors must be consulted, as in England. 
Councils were not established for the interests of journal¬ 
ism. The references to the Public Services Commission 
—which has already done much mischief in India— 
contain a grumble that Bengali public opinion has not 
had a full hearing. Certain leading Indians have declined 
to give evidence. A proposal is quoted that the Native 
States should provide 200,000 soldiers to the Indian 
army. So many are not wanted in peace. The writer 
overlooks the guiding principle in India that the native 
troops must not be more than double the number of 
British troops, who are about 75,000. On the question 
of the Naval Defence of India, to which that country 
contributes only £100,000 a year, the Editor objects to 
an increase, because India pays twenty-one millions for 
her army, whereas the Dominions pay less than four 
millions for both their land and sea forces. He begs 
the whole question in pleading " the comparatively little 
interest we have in maintaining a Navy of our own,” 
and urges that England's object is to preserve her own 
naval supremacy apart from India. A paper on the 
Physical Degeneration of the Educated Indian refers 
to some of its causes, but contains nothing new or 
useful. 

The New Monthly (Madras) for last December and 
January is still a young periodical, more literary than 
political or general. Again, for the thousandth time, 
the poetry of Matthew Arnold, Tennyson and his 
friends, Shakespeare, are subjects of papers which, it 
may be feared, few will read, as also those on James 
Allen, Humanity, and Musings in Solitude. Life is not 
long enough for works of inferior literary merit, which 
are neither profound nor humorous. The references to 
books are more useful. Benares, as the sacred Hindu 
town, must always be interesting. The writer of "The 
Essentials of Hinduism” admits that Hinduism is an 
unmeaning word in itself, and that it is a Herculean task 
to define the countless faiths and creeds of the millions 
passing as Hindus. A landowner considers it the duty 
of the leaders and well-wishers of India to provide 
education free and compulsory, if the Government fail 
to do so. This would solve a problem hitherto found 
impossible. A repentant Maharaja confesses (with 
amazing candour) the iniquities perpetrated by himself 
and hfs servants "monsters in human form. It was 
our boast that we had committed every offence, natural 
and unnatural.” This booklet is recommended by the 
Editor to all reflecting minds. 

The (Calcutta) Collegian and Progress of India (No. 
2 of January) testifies again to the advances being made 
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by education throughout India. A mere enumeration 
of the following projects which have attained various 
stages of development—some are still only under con¬ 
sideration—shows this, namely, the establishment of a 
University at Patna, a United first Grade College for 
Women in Madras, the education of the depressed 
classes, such as the Criminal Tribes, Mochis and 
Chamars, in the Panjab, the education of the domiciled 
community. Again, lectures on science, including plant 
autographs and biological research, the conferring of 
honorary degrees at Calcutta in the Faculties of Art 
and Science, the opening of the new laboratories at the 
Calcutta Presidency College, prove the regard paid to 
science. It is a new departure for a Maharaja Holkar 
of Indore to preside and speak at a prize distribution 
of the Poor Children's Institute at Bombay, and urge 
the need for the extension of education among all classes 
in the country. This journal contains some interesting 
notes, from contributor, of educational proceedings in 
the United States, America, and mentions the expedi¬ 
tion to explore the Amazon now being undertaken by 
the University of Pennsylvania. The papers on Psycho- 
therapic cults (Christian Science, Mind Cure, New 
Thought), the Literature of the Romantic Age, the In¬ 
fluence of Poetry in Human Life, Town and Country 
Life, and the Life of an Eminent Indian supply the solid 
and varied matter, for which this journal is always re¬ 
markable. 

The Rajput Herald (London) of February has a 
careful character sketch of the Maharaja of Bikanir, an 
eminent Rajput chief, aged thirty-four, well-known in 
London and official circles. Such enlightened rulers of 
these great Rajput States are bulwarks of British rule 
in India In " India’s Place in the British Empire” India is 
again treated as indispensable to the Empire; better treat¬ 
ment of Indians by the Colonies, equal facilities, equal 
rights, liberties, and privileges for Indians throughout 
the Empire, no exclusion and intolerance, are demanded. 
Such pleas have been advanced before. They are only 
a part of the question. Nothing is said of the economic 
and Imperial difficulties in solving it. The ideal solu¬ 
tion may be admitted The Colonial objections cannot 
be ignored. The " Curse of the East” is said to haunt 
Japan, Persia, and China, in the imitation of Western 
political institutions and the hankering after commercial 
superiority. Like other suggestions of young essayists, 
the criticisms only partly cover the ground; much more 
might be said of the defects of moral character. It is 
unusual to find an Indian opposing the movement for 
" Universal Compulsory Education,” for which Mr. 
Gokhale and others have pressed. Mr. Coomaraswamy 
fears that such education will not mean something 
gradually evolved, under Indian conditions to meet 
India’s needs, but a reflection of the English board- 
school, to the elimination of indigenous culture. His 
proposed remedies are somewhat drastic, that half the 
(increased) education grant should be spent on reformed 
Universities, and the other half on Indian art and craft 
(stc), particularly architecture and music, and that edu¬ 
cation should be free from executive control. Such 
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freedom would soon lead to chaos and quarrels. This 
is another case of a practical problem being only half 
understood and stated. English financiers will learn 
little from "the Right Fiscal Policy for England." It 
is another attack, without much force, on the effect of 
Free Trade on Indian Trade. The reviews of books in 
this journal mention works which might otherwise have 
escaped notice. Granting the Indian point of view, 
apparently unavoidable in such a journal, current Indian 
ideas are well reproduced in the Rajput Herald. 

Some New French Books 

DE FLEURIAU, author of “ L’Activit6 R6- 
• fldchie,” after keen observation, concluded that 
those who succeeded best were not necessarily the most 
intelligent, the most erudite, or the most gifted, but 
those who voluntarily weighed the reason of each one 
of their actions. 

This point once established, he was struck by the 
fact that no one gives enough thought to the present 
time—a lack of reflection due to many causes, the chief 
of which is the rapidity with which modern life evolves. 
M. de Fleuriau deplores that in French schools the 
children are taught especially history; they are there¬ 
fore obliged to think chiefly about the past. Or, if 
they are initiated to philosophy, their attention is 
forced to concentrate itself on mere hypothesis. Con¬ 
sequently, they are never taught to reflect on real facts, 
and their personal initiative is but rarely encouraged or 
developed. Frenchmen excel, according to him, in 
•conjectures and subtle deductions; but in the majority 
of cases they are incapable of viewing the practical side 
of life. 

M. de Fleuriau has tried to determine which are the 
laws which should rule the interior life of a French¬ 
man of action. He has proved them to be both intel¬ 
lectual and practical. The chief rule a modern man of 
action should be guided by is the following: Know 
exactly what you want—and do it, or obtain it, as the 
.case may be. The author of " L , Activit6 R6fl6chie ” 
was confirmed in this opinion by the following phrase 
Mignet wrote in connection with an appreciation of 
Richelieu: "II eut Pintention des grandes choses qu'il 
fit.” On the strength of this assertion, M. de Fleuriau 
declares that it is very rarely those who abandon them¬ 
selves to spontaneity who succeed in life. The persons 
who attain the highest situations, whatever be the dif¬ 
ferent stations Fate has placed them in, are those who 
reflect on the cause and consequence of their slightest 
action. He recommends his compatriots not to special¬ 
ise in any way. They must not reflect on things from 
the mere point of view of their profession. They must 
try to become both free and sceptical; it is only when 
they have attained a perfect liberty of thought and 
scepticism that their interior life will be of real benefit 

to them. 

M. de Fleuriau concludes wittily by saying that he 
does not pretend to give lessons to anybody, but ex¬ 
amples. He tells us simply to reflect more often on 
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the present, also strongly advises each one of his 
readers to adopt a personal rule of meditation. His 
work is most interesting; it is simply written; the 
theories he extols are expounded with retaarkable clear¬ 
ness—which amply proves that the author of " L’Ac¬ 
tive R£fi6chie ” applies to himself the ideas he ex¬ 
pounds for the benefit of his contemporaries. 

Among other recent French books worthy of notice is 
M. Franz Toussaint’s translation of the Gulistan of Saidi 
of Chiraz. “ Le Jardin des Roses ” is preceded by a 
preface due to the ever-fertile pen of Madame la 
Comtesse Mathieu de Noailles. The author of “Les 
Eblouissements ” has devoted all her lyrical and de¬ 
scriptive faculties to the not ungrateful task of present¬ 
ing Saadi to the French public. There is almost as 
much—if not more—Persian couleur locale in her pre¬ 
face than in the pages due to the Poet-Sage of Chiraz 
himself. Botanical descriptions abound, as well as 
many details pertaining to the realm of physical geo¬ 
graphy. Could not the venerable Sa&di have affronted 
his French public without the aid of such rather cheap 
Orientalism ? 

Saadi is the most accommodating of moralists, if in 
certain chapters he preaches the vanity of life and of 
all earthly things; in others he vaunts the joys of the 
voluptuary, and the wisdom of forgiving an injury. 

But he writes with so much grace, with so delicate a 
choice of words, with such exquisite metaphors, that, 
far from feeling shocked, or of resenting his liberty of 
thought and language, one is charmed by the infinite 
poetical qualities revealed in each of his sentences. M. 
Toussaint, who last year published a remarkable trans¬ 
lation of “ Le Jardin des Caresses,” has cleverly trans¬ 
planted into Latin soil the marvellous flowers that 
bloom in the Persian garden of Saadi of Chiraz. 

The number of historical works published recently 
has been considerable. “ L6gendes et Curiosity dc 
THistoire,” by Docteur Caban&s (Albin Michel, 3 ^ 5 °)* 
is among the best. In it are solved some interesting 
historical problems until now enveloped in mystery, 
which, if romantic, were unsatisfactory for those who, 
above all, love to see clearly the lives of their pre¬ 
decessors. This work will amuse many by the number 
of curious illustrations and documents it contains. 

“ La Conversion d*un Sans-Culotte,” by Eugene j 
Defrance (Mercure de France, 3L 50), throws soraene* 
and interesting side-lights on the French Revolution, 
and on the History of Art in the eighteenth century. 

The author shows us Gabriel Bouquier, who, if he was 
not actually one of the leading figures of the revolu¬ 
tionary period, was at least worthy of notice. Besides 
being a politician, Bouquier was almost simultaneously 
a painter, a philosopher, an economist, an art critic, a 
materialist, a didactic poet, and a chansortnier. e 
left nine volumes of writings, which reveal their com¬ 
piler as “ an ardent sentimentalist, and a speculator on 
idealism”; and no task could be more interesting than 
to analyse, thanks to M. Eugfcne Defrance’s careful v 
and brightly written work, the moral tribulations ot 
this original silhouette of a French member of * f 
National Convention. MARC LOGE 
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Animals We Laugh at. 

By F. G. Aflalo. 

a CCORDING to M. Bergson, laughter is " a froth 
A with a saline base/* which means, if it means 
anything, that through all laughter there runs an under¬ 
current of malice, and that to laugh with a man it is 
also necessary to laugh at him, like the man of whom 
Horace wrote, w Dummodo risum executiat sibi. . . 

Yet he who loves laughter for its own sake, caring little 
whether his neighbours laugh with him or at him, so 
that they laugh, will, unless I am much mistaken, ftnd 
a measure of nonsense in the Frenchman’s dogma. Nor 
is everyone likely to agree with his verdict that we laugh 
at a red nose because it suggests paint, or at a negro 
because his face looks as if it had been done over with 
burnt cork. This is not how the negro looks in dis¬ 
criminating eyes, since over and above the blackness of 
him, which might conceivably be acquired artificially, 
there are the negroid features and the woolly hair. No; 
our laughter, unless it be merely that which was long 
ago compared to the crackling of thorns under a pot, is 
wholly a matter of association between the appearance 
°* a red nose or a negroid physiognomy and certain 
characteristics which may excite our mirth. If I laugh 
at a red nose, it is certainly not because it suggests red 
paint, but because it amuses me as the facial symbol 
1 i either dyspepsia or drunkenness, and, although there 
m y k nothing essentially mirthful in either the 
^plaint or the vice, there is something humorous 
JQ the law which compels a man to advertise 
n * by the hue of his nose. Were I 

e 'er to laugh at a negro, it would be because his 
immediately reminded me of the grotesque antics 
aQ d ludicrous syntax of these men of ebony. As a 
!■? ^ act » ^ find less to laugh at than to weep at 
® this unfinished human being, the most tragic figure 
? ^ modem history. So, too, we laugh at a very 
Ionian, sometimes also, though less heartily, at a very 
V j )erson > or at one who squints or stammers. In 
^laughter, perhaps, Bergson’s "saline base” is re- 
Co ?msable I yet it is as often free from malice and 
aspired rather by a feeling of pity mingled with grati- 
for affording us amusement 

la T a ^ S ^ this falIac 7 °f rancour in 

^ ter is provided by the case of such beasts and 

l , ^ CI ^her by their physiognomy in repose or their 
av»uf in action, move us to merriment. There 
e a t the Zoological Gardens which it is im- 
^ e to look at without laughing. They are even 
than the statuette known as u Billikins,” 

. ms to provoke mirth even in a grave-digger. 

^ onsider for a moment the face of the hippopotamus, 

,, ^ ar *d the pelican; the grotesque deportment of 
penguin; the calisthenics of cranes; the 
7®"* antics of hungry bears; the terribly human 
*? reSS On an< ^ Personality of the apes. No one without 
C P r °f ess ional equipment of a butler could look on 

ofta! v*** atK * ^ or ^ >ear f r °m laughter. The ugliness 
e hippopotamus, with the little fiery eyes twinkling 
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over the cavernous mouth, is irresistible, and, as if a 
he" its confusion of pcrspccti™ «* 

enough to inspite laughter, there is the body, as btoa 
as i/is long, to give the animal its place among the 
grotesques oi the wilderness. The ridiculous appear¬ 
ance of the owl is appreciable only m captivity, when 
we can watch the bird blinking in the full glare of day- 
light at an hour when, under natural conditions, it would 
be hidden from sight in some old trunk. At night time 
the owl, though it may mope, must be a very terrible 
reality to the mice it preys on and can inspire little 
enough laughter in its neighbours. The pelican, on the 
other hand, with its clumsy and unbirdlike build and the 
great yellow pouch that seems to hang, like an angler’s 
basket, round its neck, is always sure of its tribute of 
laughter; and even more ludicrous is that typical bird 
of the Antarctic, the King penguin, which moves with a 
ridiculous gait suggestive of immense dignity. Need¬ 
less to say, the penguin, though it appears to throw 
out its chest and walk with the deliberate air of a per¬ 
sonage, has no sense of its own importance, but merely 
behaves as the exigencies of life on the southern io 
have taught it. We laugh, therefore, at something which 
we think we see, but which has no existence. We un¬ 
consciously humanise our penguin and laugh at the 
illusion. 

The absurdity of the cranes is in their dancing. At 
rest, they are merely tall and graceful fowl, suggestive 
of ricefields and swamps, but when in the mood they 
go through exercises incredibly reminiscent of figures 
in the old quadrille. I have watched them dancing 
round a swamp in Queensland with the gravity of those 
taking part in a royal minuet, and however these sexual 
displays, as they are supposed to be, may appeTto 
them, they are irresistibly funny in human eyes. A 
restful bear suggests nothing beyond symbolism of 
weight and strength, but there is nothing for it but to 
laugh when those in captivity sit back, or stand erect 
and open their thick-lipped mouths for buns. All the 
dignity of strength deserts them then, and they are no 
more than greedy clowns, being even more ridiculous 
when they occasionally turn somersaults, as street Arabs 
revolve in the hope of reward. Perhaps, however the 
most mirth-provoking animals at the Zoo are the an¬ 
thropoid apes, for the gap between ourselves and the 
orang-utan or chimpanzee is sufficiently wide to enable 
us to ignore the tragedy of our relationship, which in 
the case of the negro is unforgettable. Every human 
expression may be seen on the face of the chimpanzee • 
anger, perplexity, cunning, contentment Yet it is 
certain the spectacle of a human being in that cage 
would be anything but laughable, and it would task the 
analytical powers of M. Bergson to explain exactly what 
we find to laugh at in the “ poor cousin.” 

There is another sense which may occasionally be 
tickled by the humorous side of animals, but, on the 
whole, their voices are not intrinsically comicaL There 
are, it is true, people who may laugh immoderately at 
the sudden sound of a parrot’s scream, but there is no 
actual reason for anything but annoyance. Nor is there 
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anything infectious in the so-called * laughing ” of gulls. 
We know, or ought to know, that the birds are not, 
however the sound of their cry may suggest such a 
mood, laughing at alL If we contemplate the life of 
the average gull, homeless during a great part of the 
year, storm-tossed, buffeted by wind and wave, imper¬ 
fectly provided with food, and a creature of some of 
the most desolate scenes in all Nature, we find that the 
bird has little enough cause for laughter. We may 
laugh at it, but we can never be sure of laughing with 
it, for its laughter is tragic, and suggests the old French 
saying, “ Ce n’est pas £tre bien ais£ que de rire ” ! 


At St. Stephen’s Shrine 

By A Regular Devotee. 

P HILOSOPHERS have never yet made up their 
minds whether it is better to be optimistic or 
pessimistic. 

On Wednesday, March 19, Jack Seely gave us a long 
speech introducing the Army Estimates in which every¬ 
thing was for the best in the best of all possible worlds. 
He is a good-looking man, alert, slim, and well dressed. 
He made no pretensions of making a speech—he just 
amiably told us as much as he thought fit and kept the 
House interested for a long time. He did not say the 
last button on the last gaiter had been sewn on, but 
implied there were very few gaiters left to overhaul. 

The Press and the public had been attacking the 
Government for being behindhand in aerial navigation. 
Not a bit of it. We had profited by the expensive 
mistakes of other nations, and had come up hand over 
hand; in fact, we had the finest aeroplane in the world. 

All this had been done behind closed doors and high 
walls. The word had gone forth not that there should 
be a Press censorship, but that there should be no Press 
at all. 

He was pleased to present the House with an Easter 
Egg containing a complete Royal Flying Corps, consist¬ 
ing of 126 officers and 680 men. Last year the Army 
had only 17—to-day they possessed 101, and in two 
months* time would have 148 flying machines. 

He described desperate deeds of derring-do per¬ 
formed by the corps. His machines were not only 
practised flying fast, but flying slow. They flew in 
gales, they flew against the wind, and after flying 
36,000 miles in 670 hours they had not lost a life. 

He did not believe in Zeppelins, and did not propose to 
make any. He laughed at the idea of a foe dropping 
bombs into the arsenal where we kept our ammunition. 
We did not keep all our eggs in one basket. They had 
discovered how to point guns at an aerial target at an 
unknown height, so that no airship could with safety 
hover over an army in the daytime. As to night—if we 
cannot see an airship, how can they see us ? 

The audience, charmed with his revelations up to this 
point, here began to mutter dissent. This sounded non¬ 
sense. Well, not to see a target, said Seely, hurriedly. 
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The Minister for War wound up by announcing Mr. 
Balfour had consented to join a sub-committee of the 
Committee of Imperial Defence to consider the new state 
of affairs brought about by the progress of aerial naviga¬ 
tion. 

The speech was so novel and contained so much new 
matter that the Opposition did not feel inclined to criti¬ 
cise much until they knew more about it and had 
thought it over. 

George Wyndham, ever ready, wanted a great many 
more aeroplanes—300 at least. Munro-Ferguson, an 
old-fashioned Liberal, wanted compulsory physical train¬ 
ing in our schools, whilst Major Guest, another Liberal, 
said that if the Trade Unions did not take more interest 
in the Territorials compulsory service would come to 
stay. 

There were a number of short speeches and endless 
suggestions for the encouragement of men to join the 
Army. More jobs for old soldiers in the Civil Service 
and other things to tempt the artisan and the genera* 
labourer. Seely was as sympathetic as he had been 
optimistic, but the Treasury stood in the way. 

Thursday was a short day, and the attendance 
was, to say the least of it, meagre. On the 
Wednesday Rufus Isaacs had admitted he had bought 
10,000 shares in the American Marconi Company, and 
sold 1,000 each to his two intimate friends, Lloyd George 
and Alec Murray, the late chief Whip. It is true tbe\ 
all lost money, but the House was profoundly nxned 
especially after the definite and all-embracing denial that 
members had not, and never had had, any dealings in the 
Marconi Company. It was now explained that the} 

meant the English company. 

Bonar Law asked the Prime Minister if he would 
a statement. I could see that Asquith was prepared 
this. I know his face so well that I could see he mean, 
to bluff it out. He said it was not his duty, but he 1 

not mind answering any questions. 

Bonar was firm. He had hoped his right honour * 
friend would have taken a different view, and to . - 
him time to consider the matter he would repea, t.. 
question later. 

4 ‘What is later?” snapped Asquith. 

“Tuesday,” said Bonar Law promptly, and 
matter dropped. 

The House uncovered when Mr. Asquith move 
of condolence with the Greek Royal Family an na 
on the assassination of the late King. Most P^P e ^ 
Asquith was not as good as usual. He read v a 
said, whilst Bonar Law in a few simple phrases 
to touch the members more. 

We then got to work on the Army. Tennant, 
mild little brother-in-law of the Prime Minister, 
charge. I felt rather sorry for him. Seely bsw 
batting brilliantly all day yesterday, and now 
had to defend the wicket from bowlers who had g°‘ 
to the pitch. “ Polly Carey '* was certain we ha 
enough horses. Ivor Herbert, who usually sits am^. 
the Labour men for some reason best known to ^ 
—some say that, like Balfour, his legs are so long 
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be on the front bench, even if it is below the gangw ay— 
accused the National Service League of persuading men 
not to join the Territorials. 

Sir Charles Henry had a scheme of his own, which for 
a Radical was somewhat surprising. He wanted a sort 
of Feudal system like the one William the Conqueror 
established, but in the place of the barons supplying so 
many men, the boroughs should do so. The House 
laughed, although I thought there was a good deal in 
the idea; but Henry had not given enough thought to his 
speech—he had not worked out the details. Arthur Lee, 
as a skilled tactician who knows what he is talking about, 
riddled Seely’s speech of yesterday. He evidently 
thought pessimism was a much better frame of mind for 
a War Minister than optimism when the whole of Europe 
is an open powder magazine. He called Seely’s attitude 
frivolous optimism and self-congratulation. The 101 
aeroplanes were whittled away. Some of them appear 
to be dangerous—in fact, to-day’s debate showed that 
Seely’s optimism was hardly justified. Nothing is so 
annoying to a man to be told by his secretary that he 
has a good balance at his banker’s, and then to find out 
that it is not there. 

To change the metaphor, we went over the 
pound picking up the sticks of Seely’s brilliant rockets 
of the day before, and found they were not quite of the 
Brock or Pain brand. 

The House separated for Easter in a thoughtful and 
chastened mood. On the whole the House likes the 
truth, neither optimistically or pessimistically, but judici¬ 
ally put. We had an uneasy feeling that this had not 
been done. 

The Government saved a day by insisting upon us 
meeting on Easter Monday, but, as I shall probably 
all the space available for the next day, I shall say 
l*ttle about it. Outside, in the Lobby, nothing was 
hiked about but the approaching examination of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Attorney-General. 
The attitude of the Radical Party (and the harsh words 
wd) was recalled when Chamberlain was accused of 
raving an interest in Kynochs, and the case of a late 
Unionist Secretary of the Treasury, whose conduct 
some think, harshly commented on by a Judge, 

' a result that he resigned. 

Inside the House dullness reigned. At one time 
^red Banbury pointed out that, if a division could 
^ taken of the men in the Chamber only, the Govern¬ 
ment would be beaten by two, although there were but 
e^ht Unionists present. 

In the evening “Jix” resumed the attack on Seely, 
uDf COl npared some of his aeroplanes to tomtits. 

( ' :i Tuesday last, Archer-Shee, with a white, stern 
acc ’ ^^cstioned the P.M.G., whose sallow complexion, I 
‘‘^^d. went a dull red, with regard to the poor little 
subordinate official who had been reduced in rank for 
n S to make or lose £30 in a Marconi speculation. 
ar niiel rf*i used to reconsider his case, which was not 
on all fours with " the other case. ’ ’ “ No, ” commented 

roher-Shee bitterly, " he had not the advice of the 
n director of the Marconi Company as to the 
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best-” The rest of the sentence was lost in a fierce 

derisive cheer which made the Front Bench wince; and 
Whitley, who was in the chair, stopped further com¬ 
ment by mildly remarking, “ That is a matter for 
argument.* * 


Bonar Law, after questions, said that, as it had been 
announced that the three Ministers would be examined 
! at once, he would again defer putting his question on 
the subject to the Prime Minister, who grunted 
approval of the course suggested. 

Colonel Weston, the Free Trade victor at Kendal, 
received a tremendous ovation from all parts of the 
House—in fact, Government and Opposition seemed 
determined to outdo each other in the warmth of their 
welcome. 

“Why are you cheering?” I asked a well-known 
Tariff Reformer. “ Because he is another nail in the 
Government coffin,” was the determined reply. 

In the House we discussed Persia, and Edward Grey 
was hopeful that the Balkan war would soon come to an 
end. Asquith was more ruminatory—if it doesn’t, the 
time has arrived when- 

But the nearer Eastern question has faded into in¬ 
significance before the Marconi business. Men could 
not keep away from Committee Room No. 12, where 
the Attorney-General was being examined and cross- 
examined. I do not mind confessing I sneaked up 
there myself. I had heard much of the examining 
powers of Mr. Falconer, but I confess I did not think 
much of his examination in chief, and he certainly did 
not do his friend much good. His questions were all 
leading, and put in an exasperatingly slow and hesi¬ 
tating way. 

Rufus displayed the patience of an angel, and in a 
straightforward way made short cuts with his answers, 
offering a great deal more than was asked or required. 
George Faber was no good. Bob Cecil was courteous, 
but deadly. Rufus, who has cross-examined so many, 
was now to feel the sensation himself, and he had to 
admit that he did get some advantage in buying the 
shares before the market opened—in England. 

When I went down again, the House was discussing 
the iniquities of the system of taxation under the 
Finance Act of 1909-10, and cases of incredible hard¬ 
ship were given, but all to no purpose. The Finance 
Act shared the fate of foreign affairs. People could 
talk or think of nothing else but Marconi—in groups 
in the lobbies, over the dining-tables, in the smoking- 
rooms, and round the fire in the cloak-room. 


Mr. Frederick Harrison’s new production at the Hav- 
market Theatre is a play of Japanese life in Paris. lt s 
hero is a young Japanese who, in the guise of a student 
is carrying out an important political mission. He 
becomes entangled in the wiles of a Parisian demi- 
mondaine, and the passion in which he is caught provides 
the central situation of the play. Mr. Laurence Irvine 
plays “ Takeramo” and Miss Mabel Hackney M Helene^ 

the temptress. The evening of April 2 is fixed for the 
first performance. 
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Mr. Forbes-Robertson at Drury 

Lane 

I T is admittedly a little puzzling to sit and watch a fare¬ 
well performance of an actor whose mien is more 
distinguished than ever, whose voice is not less silvern, 
and whose powers seem unabated. It is, to be true, only 
a farewell so far as London is concerned; and we may 
divine, perhaps, that the cause may be found in tne fact 
that London viewed with somewhat scant regard his 
earlier endeavours to win its ear with work among the 
noblest. It will turn out with far greater readiness to 
the sentimental call of a farewell season than it will to 
noble artistic effort. There could be no doubt, at least, 
of the success of that sentimental call at Drury Lane on 
Saturday, when Mr. Forbes-Robertson gave his dis¬ 
tinguished interpretation of Hamlet. The house was 
filled throughout, and each curtain fall was made the 
signal for an ovation. 

In all essential details he has kept his conception of 
the character the same. Indeed, that is the particular 
quality of Mr. Forbes-Robertson's acting. He goes into 
the field knowing precisely what he shall do. There are 
no places left for the sudden passion, the winged inspira¬ 
tion of the moment. He does not leave it to the gods, 
or his own reverberate mood, to send through his brain 
a moment’s interpretation that shall amaze him as much 
as it amazes the spectators. It is for this reason that he 
is spoken of as our leading classical actor. It is a loose 
affixing of adjectives, for the king of the 14 classicists,” 
after all, is jEschylus, and he can scarcely be spoken of 
in this cool and clearly defined way. It is more to the 
point to say that Mr. Forbes-Robertson will not trust a 
synthesis of character that he cannot embrace with one 
consecutive effort of his intellect, in contradistinction to 
the actor who will dare contradictions, trusting to make 
them consistent in the passion of a conception he but 
dimly divines. In the case of Hamlet, crammed as the 
prince is with a mass of emotions that war with each 
other, and in their jangling break the outward peaceable 
form of his reason, the latter method would seem to be 
the obvious one, though admittedly the more exacting 
and exhausting. For example, the famous soliloquy, 
44 To be or not to be/* is not a grave contemplation. No 
man complains of 

. . . the whips and scorns of time, 

The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely. 

The pangs of despised love, the law’s delay, 

The insolence of office, and the spurns 

That patient merit of the unworthy takes .... 

peacefully; and especially not a man who has 
already given indication of brain-storms that have 
afflicted him. Incidentally, also, we could find 
fault with Mr. Forbes-Robert son’s method of 
coming in gesticulating, and then giving the 
soliloquy sitting. If the sorrow is not all vocal on 
•' stage, none of it should be vocal. It surely cuts at 
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the very meaning of soliloquy (which we are coming back 11 * 1 
to see as a very part of dramatic content) that the be¬ 
ginning of it should be in gesticulation, and the remainder 
in the dramatist’s medium of speech. Moreover, if we 
could get at the actors’ prompt books for the Globe 
Playhouse we should probably find that Hamlet first has 
his suspicions aroused when he breaks from verse into 
prose with u Well, well, well.” Yet, as against that, there 
was the tenderness towards Ophelia that, if rather too 
deliberate, was very finely characteristic of Hamlet. Mi. 
Forbes-Robert son’s reading of the speech “ I am myself 
indifferent honest * ’ is not the customary one, but it is 
excellently just. 

That, in fact, is the characteristic of the whole inter¬ 
pretation. In no other interpretation of that part that 
we have seen is the innate nobility of Hamlet, the highly 
sensitive honour, the lovable chivalry and tenderness oi 1- Ur 
the man, given so true a touch. It is that very tender j" ^ • 
ness and chivalry that make the coarse words to Ophelia 
in the play-scene so tragical, avouching as they do the 
ruin of his mind in the circumstances that at one time 
baffle his wit and harrow his sense of the nobility oi 
men, and especially of women. By eliminating those 
words, as they always are eliminated now, that cential 
tragedy is lost. But the fact that creates the central 
tragedy remains, and is the distinctive note of the whole - 
interpretation. There is a touching beauty about it; and 
in that we do not allude to the physical qualities of the 
actor (about which so much is justly, if scarcely delicately, 
said), but to the intellectual and emotional qualities he 
brings to his part. It is most certainly an uvterpretaticri 
which, not to have seen, must discredit a man’s theatre 
travels. 

On Monday 41 The Passing of the Third Floor Back 
was given, succeeded by 44 The Sacrament of Judas 
Less a play than too obvious a sermon, it provides, eei 
tainly, a manifest opening for the qualities in Mr.Forbes- 
Robertson that make him, outside the stage, so marked 
a figure. For the play itself, however, one must need^ 
respect the conception of an idea that enhances life; it 

cannot but be tedious to see the Stranger knocking down 
his ninepins with such ease. But Mr. Forbes-Robertson 
as the Stranger remains a figure to be seen. There is 
surely none other on the stage who, by the very virtue 
of his distinction of manner, could give life to a somewn 
facile sermon. “The Sacrament of Judas” struck - 
sincerer note. In all three plays it was Mr. Forte 
Robertson who gave vitality to the performances. 

“ Hamlet” the cast was not a strong one. Mr. Barney 
Polonius was the strongest figure. Miss Gertru* 
Elliott’s Ophelia will scarcely be considered one of her 
best parts. In “ The Passing of the Third Floor Back 
she took her old part of the Slavey, and touched it 
real humanity. On both nights the great house 
filled, and seemed to be glad to welcome back no¬ 
acting to its stage. Moreover, the audience was 'p 
enthusiastic—despite the people who came to disp^' 
their unharmonious coughs—and at the end Mr. r 
Robertson received a great ovation. 

Darrel Fir.<^ 
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“The Happy Island ” at His Majesty’s 

Theatre 


SOME Americans are thought to be a little critical 
of our over-sea dominions. One said to a friend of 
ours the other day, “ Oh, yes; you carry the white man’s 
burden—sitting on the black man’s back.” That is one 


of the many rather vague ideas in M. Lengyel’s Hun¬ 
garian play on which Mr. Fagan has founded “The 
Happy Island.” But there are at least twelve other 
themes, important in themselves, but valueless in the 
present play. The whole production shows the 
maximum of effort with the minumum of effect. 


Sir Herbert Tree, with his usual lavishness, provides 
everything that can engage and hold our interest. 
His company of actors—Mr. Norman McKinnel, Mr. 
Maturin, Mr. Nigel Playfair, Miss Phyllis Neilson- 
Terry, and some fifteen other accomplished people— 
ajone would do it. But added to these, the scenery of 
the South Pacific isle, the effects of light on sapphire 
seas, the romance which Stevenson painted so beautiful, 
the atmosphere of “island voices” are reproduced for our 
delight. The environment survives, but the play alone 
fails to greatly please. In the first act, however, every¬ 
thing is hopeful. In the pleasant house of a rich finan- 
Remmington (Mr. McKinnel), we see an agreeable 
Srotip of comedy figures. Miss Neilson-Terry is the wife 
the rich man who has neglected her to discover radium 
® Polynesia. He has just returned to explain that he 
^toot get the natives to work the blinding vein of pitch- 
ende, and also to find out that his wife loves Derek 
^ n ? en Herbert Tree). Derek suggests that the 
natives should be humbugged into believing that work is 
3 religious necessity or something of that sort. He at 
gives an effective demonstration of how he would 
0 it, and later Remmington, to get rid of him and make 
aore money at the same time, offers him £30,000 if he 
Scarry out his plan of appearing as a god to the 
fla ** ves ~" a g°d who will make them work. Then there 
j e f° v e affair, which is not quite clear. Miss Neilson- 
erry, who looks more beautiful and acts more sincerely 
ever, tries to convince us she loves Derek, and would 
**P Wm at her side. He says many handsome things, 
^evidently wants to get away. The whole act is in¬ 
vesting and amusing. Sir Herbert is splendid as the 
ftan of the world with brilliant imagination, native wit, 
awkward affaire on hand, and in debt to everybody. 

1 iS ?^ e " u P ls one the most successful of an ever- 
^gtbening list of victories. Mr. McKinnel is, of course, 

, ec ^' V ^^d. Mr. Maturin, as a post-impressionist 
° a sporting type, and Mr. Arthur Wood as an aristo- 
* IC stoc kbroker, are very cheery. But after the first 
s . ** 001116 to the serious affair of Derek gaining a 
Puittal and material power over the natives of the South 

th ? aD< ^ them work, and then discovering 

must protect and cherish them and forgo all his 
Wo ;j- s in life for their benefit. All this is 
can e a s * acca t° and unconvincing way. One 

in th°^T ^ Ve * n natives; one cannot put one’s faith 
e nglish sailors who arrive with the Remmingtons; 
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one is lost, and the play goes to pieces amid scenes of 
melodrama and terrible speeches. In the London scene 
there was an air of truth and all was well; in Poly¬ 
nesia we are asked to expect romance and beauty, and 
we get nothing but vast hordes of people in very loose 
and unbecoming costumes of so hideous a brown that 
they are the despair of even the post-impressionist, un¬ 
convincing actions and speeches from Derek, and such 
a full measure of explosions and villainous saltpetre that 
Messrs. Ozonair, Ltd., who advertise on the programme 

to supply pure fresh air, must have had a heavy task to 
carry out. 

Sir Herbert is so popular and “ The Happy Island ” 
is produced with such loving care that, no doubt, it will 
reach some sort of success. But is it quite worthy of 
so splendid a theatre, of such accomplished artists, of 
so sincere an audience? We will write nothing more 
of “ The Happy Island our judgment may err, and, 
if we may use one of Sir Herbert’s happy phrases, one 
likes to err on the side of courtesy. 


“The Greatest Wish’* at the 
Garrick Theatre 

IF we may judge by the length of time that “Trust 
the People" was before the public, Mr. Houghton’s 
pseudo-political play did not greatly attract London 
audiences. We regret this, but it does not prove “ Trust 
the People” to have been in any way an uninteresting 
work. The Greatest Wish” is the antithesis of the 
play it follows in many respects. Mr. Temple 
Thurston has none of the stagecraft of Mr. Houghton, 
none of the depth, candour, nor brilliancy. But he can 
make the people of his imagination very sweet and 
charming. He is well able to saturate the environ¬ 
ment of his characters with that luscious sentiment of 
disappointed loves and hopes, of negations nobly 
accepted, of altruism and tenderness which is abundant 
rather than typical, especially fine or very well worth 
while. But sinoe “Trust the People” was not liked, 
surely “The Greatest Wish” must be immensely 
admired. Mr. Arthur Bourchier’s Father O’Leary is the 
gentlest, wisest, slyest, and kindest priest we have ever 
known in a presbytery somewhere just off Covent 
Garden. Miss Henrietta Watson as Mrs. Paifitt is the 
dearest and kindest cross-grained housekeeper ever 
found in a priest’s house. Mr. Sidney’s Pinchers the 
tenderest and least amusing muffin-man one has heard of 
since the days of Charles Dickens; Mr. Farren Soutar 
as Stephen Gale, is the truest and boldest, most honest 
and simplest, sailor-lover that ever bored an audience 
Then there is the sweet and tender plot. The greatest 
wish in the world appears to be the desire to continue a 
race of sentimental persons—an affair which Dame 
Nature has already undertaken with her usual 
thoroughness. 

To this end the good father finds on the altar steps a 
tiny girl and a little note ; to this end Miss Barbara Gott 
as Mrs. Gooscbury, the most good-natured thing in the 
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world, undertakes to care for the child, although Mrs. ] ti 
Parfitt, the kindest soul imaginable, can hardly bear to n 
give her up for a time. The child Peggy grows up 
between the prologue and the first act, when Miss Isabel 
Jeans presents her, in a sweet and delicate and rather 1 
affected way, as a lovely and loving girl of seventeen. 
Stephen is home from the sea and loves her truly, and 
after the manner of stage sailor men. But Peggy, Miss . 
Aimee de Burgh, is a naughty servant who destroys , 
letters and things of that sort, and hides the fact that 
the good Stephen has had to answer, very suddenly, the 
call of the sea, and thus Peggy thinks she will be a nun 
and all the goodness of the good people is rather 
clouded. 

But Father O’Leary, thanks to the clever Mr. 
Thurston, sees to everything. The Ursuline Convent, 
in County Waterford, has for its reverend mother (Miss 
Maud Milton) the sweet lady with whom O’Leary was in 
love before he entered the Church. The last scene is in 
the garden of the convent, where the good father has 
arranged that the dear sailor shall find his sweet love and 
the beautiful, kind Mother shall bless them and give the 
cunning, kind priest two pieces of lavender which he 
says are better than those you can buy in Covent 
Garden. This last is not true from the material point of 
view— n or are a thousand other statements and points in 
the play. We could give plentiful examples of these 
lapses, but is it worth while ? Those who love the gentle, 
the beautiful, the sentimental, and the gracefully acted, 
will greatly enjoy “The Greatest Wish.” Its faults, 
such as they are, will be swallowed up in the pleasure of 
seeing Mr. Bourchier’sripe fun and ready pathos; in the 
simple glad happiness of everybody; in the joy of make- 
believe, and the anaesthesia brought about by seeing so 
many things, not as they are, but as they ought to be. 
Once place yourself under the spell of the author and 
all will go well, and “ The Greatest Wish” may appear to 
you as the greatest play that all these clever people have 
ever played in. It will never remind you of life, but it 
will suggest romance and the happiness that lies just 


time as “ The Muse in Exile”—Mr. William Watson’s 
new volume of poems—soon after Easter. 


bevond the border of our world. 


Egan Mew. 


Notes and News 


Messrs. Gay and Hancock have in preparation a trans¬ 
lation of three plays by Arthur Schnitzler—whose 
‘‘Anatol’ ’ was recently such a conspicuous success at the 
Little Theatre—under the collective title of “ The Green 
Cockatoo,” and containing in addition “The Mate” and 
“ Paracelsus.” “ The Green Cockatoo” is to be the first 
of a new series of modem plays. The published price 
will be 2s. 6d. net. 

^ We have received from Messrs. S. Hildesheimer and 
Co., of 96, Clerkenwell Road, E.C., an admirable 
memorial portrait of the late Captain Scott. There is 
already the promise of a very large sale for this m con¬ 
sequence of its exclusive nature, it being the only one 
representing the explorer in full-dress uniform. We are 
informed that Queen Alexandra has purchased from 
Messrs. Maull and Fox the first impression printed. 

Messrs. Holden and Hardingham announce for 
immediate publication a 2s. edition of " Maids in a 
Market Garden,” by Clo Graves (Richard Dehan, 
author of “The Dop Doctor,” “Between Two Thieves ” 
etc.). The edition will contain all the original illustra¬ 
tions by Maurice Greiffenhagen, and is to be cloth gilt, 
with a fine art jacket in three colours. The same firm 
are also issuing another edition of “Love and a 
Woman,” by Charlotte Mansfield, at is. net. Miss 
Mansfield, who is at present in Africa, is engaged on 
an important novel for Messrs. Holden and Harding¬ 
ham, entitled “ Gloria: A South African Girl.” 


The Contemporary Art Society is holding, during the 
Erst fortnight in April at the Goupil Gallery, 5, Reg®* 
Street, S.W. (which has been kindly lent by Messrs 
William Marchant and Co.), an exhibition of the works 
which it has acquired by gift or purchase. In addition 
to its own possessions, there will be on view certain works 
by the younger school of artists, loaned to the Society 
for the purpose of a touring collection which has already 
been on view at Manchester, Leeds, Bradford, New¬ 
castle and Nottingham,, and has attracted gTeat attention 
during the last fifteen months. The president is Lord 
Howard de Walden, the chairman of the committee. 
Lord Henry Bentinck, M.P., the treasurer, the Earl ot 
Plymouth, and the honorary secretary, C. K. Butkr, 
Bourton House, Shriven ham, to whom subscriptions 
should be sent. 


Mr Heinemann will publish on April 10 the autobio¬ 
graphy of a girl who started life in the uncongenial 
atmosphere of menial labour, and who has raised herself 
to a dignified position, far above the rank of her birth. 
It is entitled “ Rue and Roses,” and is written by Miss 
Angela Langer. On April 10 Mr. Heinemann will 
publish “ The Life of the Prince Imperial,” written by 
his former tutor, Augustin Filon. 

One of the great beauties of all time, Madame 
Recamier, is the subject of Mr. Joseph Turquan’s “A 
Great Coquette.” He has discovered much unpublished 
material from which he has constructed a volume worthy 
to rank with “ The Love Affairs of Napoleon.” This 
book Mr. Herbert Jenkins hopes to publish at the same 
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Under the patronage of Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree 
and Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton, the life-long friend 
of Swinburne, a dramatic reading of Swinburne 3 
poem-tragedy, “ Chastelard,” will be given at the Pass- 
more Edwards Settlement, Tavistock Place, W.C.» on 
Sunday, March 30, at 8.30 p.m., under the direction 
of Miss Ella Erskine. Miss Erskine will read the pa 
of Mary Queen of Scots, and will be supported by . r - 
Clarence Derwent as Chastelard, Mr. Noel Ph c ‘P* a ' 
Darnley, and a company including Mr. Benedict 
ler, Mr. C. Dickson-Kenwin, Mr. Frederick ’ 

Shakespeare Stewart, Miss Phyllis Birkett, Miss 
Denison, and Miss Ruth Parrott. It is interesting 
note that this is the first public presentment 01 
burne’s wonderful play. 
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Imperial and Foreign Affairs 

15 v Lancelot Lawton. 

PEACE WITH HONOUR. 

T HE announcement that the Powers have “weathered 
the storm*' will come as a welcome relief to a 
nerve-shattered Europe. For rarely in modern times 
have we experienced so prolonged a crisis in inter¬ 
national affairs as that which was produced by the war 
in the Near East. For many months past the fear that 
Austria and Russia would not be able to compose their 
differences, and that arising out of their quarrel would 
come the dread Armageddon, has paralysed business 
activity throughout Europe. No sooner was one ob¬ 
stacle to peace removed than another appeared in the 
path. Pessimists, bearing in mind the poor record of 
diplomacy, more particularly in the sphere of Ottoman 
politics, despairingly predicted that all attempts to 
resurrect the Concert of the Powers were doomed to 
iailure, and that the Near Eastern problem, containing 
as it did so many irreconcilable features, could not 
possibly be settled by the method of round table con- 
erence. To some extent the feeble effort of the Powers 
to prevent the outbreak of hostilities justified the belief 
‘tat they would be unable to influence in any way the 
^sequent course of events. It must not be forgotten, 
wever, that it was not in the interests of Russia that 
P 6 ** should have been preserved in the Balkans. 
Hossia, smarting under the rebuff administered when 
&)sma-Herzegovina was annexed by Austria, had made 
areful preparations, with the direct object of creating 
A new situation in the Near East. That she should 
Eveline to join in any action of a nature such as would 
rbid war, when she had constructed all her plans 
*:th a view to war, was inconceivable. But so 
5000 ^ the triumph of the Balkan Allies was assured, 
work of restoring the European Concert as an effec- 
ms trument in the maintenance of peace could be 
^nimenced, with some prospect of success. 

Wliile a number of minor questions remain to be 
ea * with, it may now be said with reasonable certainty 
a * for the time being all danger of a European con- 
agration has been removed. This result will go a 
ong way towards rehabilitating diplomacy. That the 
|*P®tation of diplomacy stood in need of a victory of 
^ ond, no student of recent international contro¬ 
ls?* 5 will deny. Beginning with the seizures of 
inesc territory in the period that immediately pre- 
rf ed the Boxer rising of 1900, the Great Powders have 
guilty of a long series of piratical acts aimed 
^ Cir wea ^ er neighbours in various parts of the 
■ and, as a consequence, the opinion has widely 
prevailed that treaties only represented so much waste 
anc ^ that the conscience of the nations was dead, 
n . S ^ CS there is common agreement that the 
d an se ttlement constitutes a sane compromise arrived 
t v ruethod of frank diplomacy. It is, perhaps, 
rnuch to hope that the occasion will mark a new 
parture in the regulation of international relations, 
a t the Concert of Europe will outlive the immediate 
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task in hand. Were we idealists of the type of Mr. 
Carnegie, we might indulge in the hope that the Am¬ 
bassadors' Conference in London should become a per¬ 
manent institution. Nevertheless, the concord 01 the 
Powers in regard to the Near East has emphasised one 
important aspect of the general situation, which time 
may prove to be of an enduring nature. It is now 
abundantly clear that no nation in the world is pre¬ 
pared to embark upon war for a trivial cause. The 
system of alliances and ententes into which Europe is 
divided, far from complicating matters, has reduced 
the issue that confronts diplomacy to one of terrible 
simplicity. No single Power can to-day act alone 
and in defiance of Europe. Partial war is no longer 
possible. Either Europe is plunged in war from end 
to end, or Europe is at peace. No middle way exists. 
It is this knowledge that imposed restraint upon diplo¬ 
macy during the crisis in the Near East. Only now 
that the tension is relieved can we realise how perilously 
near we have been to the madness of universal conflict. 
When we reflect upon the sacrifices which the Powers 
have made in the cause of tranquillity, we find that our 
faith in the sincerity of statesmen is somewhat revived. 

There have been not one but several incidents since 
the opening of hostilities which led either Russia or 
Austria, supported by the nations friendly to them, to 
assume an attitude that appeared to admit of no com¬ 
promise. But happily common-sense and forbearance 
have always been allowed to triumph. For example, 
had Russia insisted that Servia be permitted to annex 
Albanian coast territory a European war would have 
been as sure as fate. The settlement that was arrived 
at satisfied the amour proprt of all parties concerned. 
Servia, under restricted conditions, is to gain access to 
the sea, and thus neither the Russian nor the Austrian 
view in its entirety was allowed to prevail. In like 
manner, had Russia supported to the last the Monte¬ 
negrin demand for Scutari, war would have been 
inevitable. Here again the wise policy of compromise 
has found a solution. But the greatest contribution of 
the Powers to the cause of peace lay in their loyalty 
to the avowal, which they made at the outset, of terri¬ 
torial disinterestedness. For Austria such self-denial, 
involving as it did the abandonment of all ambition in 
the direction of Salonika, must have caused consider¬ 
able heart-burning. In spite of the bellicose vapourings 
of the military party, Austrian diplomacy has been 
inspired throughout by the peace-loving spirit of the 
Emperor Franz Josef; and it is to that venerable 
figure, more than to any other participant in the de¬ 
liberations of Europe, that the world owes its gratitude 
for the postponement of the horrors of widespread war 
Certainly the Balkan crisis has not been without its 
positive value in clearing the situation. It proves that 
no nation will flinch in matters of vital concern, but 
that where dispute admits of adjustment neighbourly 
goodwill is permitted to prevail. In other words, it is 
quite apparent that no nation is so overwhelmingly 
confident as to the issue that it will wantonly pick a 
quarrel. 
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MOTORING 

I T will be remembered that a year or two ago the 
gradual disfigurement of the country-side by the 
erection of huge signs advertising certain well-known 
motor tyres led to much protest on the part of the Press 
generally. Nothing resulted from the agitation. In 
fact, during the past year there was a large increase in 
the number of these obnoxious hoardings. At last, 
however, one of the offending companies has announced 
its intention of withdrawing its roadside advertisements 
—an action which will no doubt be followed by its com¬ 
petitors. This is matter for congratulation, but it is 
only fair to the other tyre manufacturers to point out 
that the company referred to is not legitimately entitled 
to the credit it is seeking to derive from its decision. 
The facts are that as far back as 1910 the three prin¬ 
cipal tyre manufacturing concerns were approached by 
Mr. A. J. Wilson with a proposal that they should 
jointly agree to discontinue roadside advertising. The 
Dunlop and Continental companies expressed their 
willingness to do so, but the other declined, thus com¬ 
pelling the former, in self-defence, to display increased 
energy in this direction. Whatever reasons, therefore, 
may have induced the company in question to withdraw 
its signs and abandon this objectionable form of adver¬ 
tising for the future, the fact remains that it has been 
responsible for the two years’ delay in bringing about 
the reform, as well as for the extension of the landscape- 
disfiguring process during the last twelve months. 


In the Temple of Mammon 

The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial 
queries by return of post if correspondents enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope. Such queries must be sent 
to the City Offices, 15, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 
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Following the Chancery Division judgment in favour 
of Argylls Limited, last July, the Argyll single sleeve- 
valve engine was in the Court of Appeal, Royal Courts 
of Justice, London, on the 19th inst., in connection 
with the alleged infringement of the Knight patents. 
The decision of the Court was a confirmation of the 
original judgment—namely, that the Argyll engine 
was not an infringement. The Master of the Rolls, 
Lord Justice Buckley, and Lord Justice Hamilton 
awarded Argylls Limited expenses. 


The natural gratification of the winners of the Tyre 
Trial will be marred by the unfortunate accident which 
brought the event to a premature end last week. 
Although three out of the four competing tyres had 
•been out of the running some time, it was the intention 
of the entrants of the Victor to run their tyre to destruc- 
• tion. In view, however, of the complete smash-up of 
the test car and the serious accidents to four of its five 
occupants, the trial will no doubt be regarded as finally 
overralthough the Victor was still sound and apparently 
good' for many more miles. Mr. Binyon, the technical 
observer throughout the trial, was one of those injured 
in the accident, so that the issue of the complete 
official report of the Test may be considerably delayed. 

I R. B. H. 
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r E Stock Exchange has quite decided that a better 
tone shall be fashionable after the Easter holidays. 

Not much business is expected, but we are to (eel 
happier. That is something. A reaction is about due. 
Everything moves towards peace. Until it has been defi¬ 
nitely settled that the Allies will accept the terms of the 
Great Powers, indeed, until peace has been finally signed, 
we must not expect anything like a boom in markets. 
Personally, 1 believe that the damage done to trade in the 
Balkan States and Turkey will react on the whole o( 
Europe. At home we have seen a great firm like Ran- 
somes Sims set aside £10,000 for possible losses, and in 
Paris the Union Parisienne is underwriting £600,000 to 
replace money lost in the Bank of Athens. These are only 
two minor details of which the world hears. There are 
hundreds of firms whose money has been hung up or who 
have made many bad debts through the war. Therefore, 

I cannot help thinking that the present good trade will 
gradually die down. Shipping is already beginning to 
find freights more deficient, and many more tramps art 
being built and all shipping people expect dull times in the 
next six months. In the coal trade most pits are full of 
orders for the present year and no reduction in prices is 
expected, but as the iron and steel trades are somewhat 
duller this will tell upon the coal trade. 

The Stock Exchange says that such depression as must 
come will be good for the markets. Money now employed 
in trade will be released and gamblers in the product 
markets will turn to the Stock Exchange. There is ju>t 
enough truth in this to make it alluring—but no more. L 
any rate, I cannot advise any one to plunge on d* 
strength of such prophecies. 

Naturally there have been no new issues during Easter- 
The only firm that has had the courage to have the holi¬ 
days has been Spirlings, who has asked the public to n 
more money for the Mississippi Power Scheme. There art 
various opinions in regard to this scheme. But on the 
whole I think the bonds a fair speculation at the p nce ’ 
The whole of the United States has gone mad on P ovse 
schemes. There are very few large towns that have no. 
got some large plant either erected or about to be erecte- 
The Kaministiquia and Shaninigan have been signal sue 
cesses, and there are others. But the bulk of those no* 
selling in London are on the speculative side. The pu • 
finds the money in bonds and the promotors take the 
mon stock, which is all water. Doherty, Leach, BonnS 
and Spirlings have made a speciality of the 
schemes and the Mackenzie and Mann people have ^ 
dozen big affairs. They may all come off. A huge ne^ 
paper campaign is being arranged and we shall 
good deal more of Power Scheme Bonds in the next - 
months. . vf 

Money remains steady. But the rumours of 
had a little effect in discounts and a shade easier ten . 
is expected after the turn of the quarter. Germany ^ 
Austria are the two countries most in need of m0 ^ r j f ^ 
Austria the position is certainly bad, and nu ^ 

failures have occurred. It will be interesting to s ^ 
the forthcoming loans go. Unless we get a R ,. jt } n 
more gold bankers will be compelled to curtal tt jth- 
, all directions. They cannot go on piling up ere 1 - 
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out a definite gold basis of at least 15 per cent. South 
Africa sends a steady supply, and Russia goes on prospect¬ 
ing and increasing her yield, but the rest of the world is 
stationary. 

Home Rails. —The late Easter weather must have 
seriously affected the traffics. But in spite of the rise in 
rates the railways make little or no profit out of their 
passenger and excursion traffics. The profitable business 
is done in minerals, and this side of the trade is brisk. 
Therefore, I think it quite safe to buy to-day. A general 
rise in rates will occur which will more than offset the 
Minimum Wage Bill and the increased cost of materials. 
Shareholders may expect good dividends for 1913. But 
we sorely need some shareholders* protection society. Our 
railways are directed by boards that know little of rail¬ 
way work, and all details must be left in the hands of the 
permanent officials. It is only human nature to expect 
that those officials will work along liner of least resistance. 
They are not out to create new work. Any innovation 
means more work, and as it oosts money both directors 
and officials oppose it. Consequently, our railways do 
not move with the times. All of them should be electri¬ 
fied from one end to the other. They have a dense popu¬ 
lation to move and an increasing goods traffic. The trams 
in our suburban districts would never have been built had 
he railway been run by clear-sighted men who were de¬ 
termined to take all the traffic and stop competition. There 
is not a town in England where the railway has not lost 
business through a tramline which need never have been 

hiilt had the railway provided a good service of electric 
trains. 


11 _ _ ( tter tone in this market. The 

mted States is so closely allied w r ith Germany that we 
^nnot hope for any boom as long as the Continent is 
unsettled. But those who are looking out for a safe in- 
'tstment should take advantage of the present low range 

?. p ™ es t0 bu y* Many English people still think that 
ankee rails are run by rascals for their own profit. This 
J 113 ) ave been the case, but the day for such manipulation 
,Spass * d \ AU the 8 rc *t lines are in the hands of bankers 
J are just as honest as English bankers and just as 
ctermined to finance honestly as our own great financial 

c/'nr ^ ra ^ Cs are steadily going up and show no signs 
ailing away. But prices remain dull. I cannot con- 

bv'ic k 1 er * nvestrnen * than Union Pacifies. It is backed 
hfvlH U 0 2* b anc * an h° nest house; its largest share- 
a . 1S ‘ r Ernest Cassel. The dividend is 10 per cent. 
, Q , .5 ^us of undivided profit enough to pay 25 to 
the a . sbare b° nus * Vet the price is only 152 and 

SQuahhu • ^ IVCS ^ P er Cent ' at y ie ld. The legal 
orlat C ,S rea ^ y no m °ment. It will be settled sooner 
namr Cr> - anc * l K>wevcr it be settled it cannot hurt the com- 
^ senoi, *ly« Therefore, I say buy Union Pacifies. 

out UBaER '~~P ne or two more rubber reports have come 
placine' 3 Ama lff amate d goes on the vicious system of 
a nd k tK° Ver , ^ 10 ’ 000 development expenses to the assets 
Glares US ena ^ e d to pay 10 per cent, dividend. But the 
lb arc 0>er " v alued. Golden Hope has done well and 
year see^ 001 dear * as the estimate for the current 
the divid to reac hed and this should maintain 

of the com * ** Ut as have been the results of most 

mem in £? nies » 1 03,1 only see a steady downward move- 
dealers den ,CeS ir ^ be mar ^ et * s P er haps over-sold. The 
proves but steadiness of quotations dis- 

seen a slum ^ ere it n °t for this we should have 

Produce 2^ ™ 6 Can eas ^y see that all the estates must 

Brazil is inc^ >er - Cerit * more rubber this year than last, 
^’ith it the r ? asin ff her yield. Trade will fall aw'ay, and 
shares. ,/ re rubber and the dividends on the rubber 
c a movement seems quite^nevitable. 1 
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Oil. —-The public flatly refuses to gamble in oil shares. 
It burnt ks fingers over Maikop and has not yet been 
healed of its hurt. But Shell must be building up a huge 
income. Its gross profit on petrol alone must be is. 6d. 
per gallon. This is fabulous. I am assured that both 
Shell and Standard Oil can land petrol at Thames Haven 
at 3$d. to 4d. per gallon and still sell at a profit. But out¬ 
side Shell, Anglo-American, Royal Dutch and Spies I 
see no cheap shares in the oil market. AU the others are 
mere gambles, and most of them are badly managed. All 
the Russian companies are wastefully managed and have 
quite failed to take advantage of the present high price 
of oil—a price which is quite fictitious and in spite of the 
combine cannot long be maintained. My Russian friends 
laugh at the mad oil boom in St. Petersburg. They fear 
that a serious crisis will result. There is neither rhyme 
nor reason in the fancy quotation. But Maikop companies 
must be reaping a golden harvest—and one which they 
will never get again in our time. 

Mines. —The big houses in the Kaffir market decline to 
move a finger to support their special favourites. They 
say that they will wait till the war is over. As no one 
buys mining shares to-day the dealers offer down one 
share after another, for they do not wish to put more stock 
on their books. But as the new policy of crushing the 
richest ore must have an effect upon dividends it seems a 
reasonable speculation to buy a few of the best mines with 
long lives. Modder, Modder B and Brakpans 
look cheap. But avoid all mines with lives under 
ten years. They are over-valued whatever price 
they may stand at. A good many people ask about Ivan- 
hoe, which has five years* ore in sight. But I fancy the 
bottom of the mine has been reached, and that the insider 
is getting out as he did in Great Boulder. 

Miscellaneous. All the big shops have now issued 
their reports. All are good; even though Whiteleys have 
reduced their dividend, their gross profit has gone up. 
D. H. Evans have done splendidly, and the preference are 
a fine investment. The Goldsmiths and Silversmiths have 
also had a good year, and here also the preference shares 
are a sound and cheap investment. Peter Robinson has 
again made splendid profits. There is hardly a great shop 
in London that has not Improved its position, and a trust 
made up of shares in Those shops would be a fine invest¬ 
ment even at to-day’s prices. The Marconi scandal has 
not done the martcet in the shares any good. Not a week 
passes but one hears of a new wireless invention, and not 
a week goes by but one hears of the poor results achieved 
by the Marconi company. Again I say that the shares 
are only a gamble, and should be got rid of at the present 
ridiculous high price. Raymond Radclyffe. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

“BACON IS SHAKESPEARE." 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—Mr. George Stronach and Mr. William T. Smed- 
ley, not to mention Sir Edwin Durning-Lawrence (whose 
cipher arguments I do not profess to have studied, and 
therefore do not so much rely upon), having, as I think, 
disposed of the fallacies and misstatements of your corre¬ 
spondent, Mr. “Torn Jones’* (which, I may say, in passing, 
seem to me but a repetition of the often exposed fallacies 
and misstatements of Sir Sidney Lee), may I, as an old 
Baconian—the oldest, perhaps, still living—be allowed to 
say a w r ord in reply to another of your correspondents, who 
signs himself “ A Lover of ‘Our Will,* ” and who, assum¬ 
ing, in a manner too common, as 1 think, w'ith “Shake- 
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sperians,” a sort of monopoly of “logic and reason/* pro¬ 
ceeds, as I also venture to think, to the inditing of a letter 
which, from the beginning to the end of it, seems to nega¬ 
tive his claim to either of those faculties—his very signa¬ 
ture involving or betraying a huge petitio principii. 

Passing over this begging of the whole question— 
which is not whether Shakespeare wrote the plays, but 
who the ‘‘Shakespeare ’ 1 who wrote them was—what, I 
would ask, is there in “A Lover’s” letter (1 will call it 
that for short) to justify him in speaking so contemptu¬ 
ously of the “fearsome logic” of Baconians and extolling 
h ; s own? Let us see, by following “A Lover” through the 
instances he gives of our fearful aberrations from reason. 

The first, it would seem, is that, as Bacon was 
admittedly a “poet”—a man confessedly endowed with all 
the attributes of a poet of the highest order—confessedly 
not only by some of the highest authorities of modem 
times, as Shelley and Macaulay, but by (it may be said) 
the whole literary world of his time, with whom he was the 
“Chancellor of Parnassus,” the “rival of Apollo,” etc., 
etc .—some thirty chaplets being thrown upon his tomb (so 
to speak) with such-like tributes to him (as a poet , be it 
noted more than as a philosopher)—Baconians are not, 
forsooth, justified in coming to the conclusion that he 
must have written, and been known to have written, some¬ 
thing more than those Psalm translations of which “A 
Lover” speaks so contemptuously—though, after all, they 
are better than Milton’s! Is this unreason? Is this 
illogical? If it be, what of the unreason, the absolute 
negation of logic, which can bring a sane man to expect 
that a man admittedly unlearned, “no scholar,” if not 
absolutely illiterate—such a man as your correspondent, in 
short, calls “Our Will”—the man whose sole authenti¬ 
cated’ composition which has come down to us is the ( 
doggerel on his tombstone—could have written the most 
learned compositions in the form of poetry ever perhaps 
penned? If the conclusion of Baconians from one set of 
facts be unreason and negative of logic, what terms ought 

we to apply to the other ? . 

And, be it remembered, that in their deduction from their 

set of facts, Baconians do not go so far as to say that it 
justifies them in affirming that Bacon wrote the plays, etc. 
--they only say that it justifies them in believing that he 
wrote more than the Psalms and more than the “poetic 
prose” contained in his acknowledged works to have ac¬ 
quired the reputation as a poet which he did. That he did 
write the Plays, of course, they certainly do not doubt; but 
they do not base their belief on this ground alone. 

But, in further instance of the “unreason” of Baconians, 
“A Lover” exclaims, “prose, which is poetry, is still 
prose, and the faculty (meaning, I suppose, quality) of 
such prose is heavens wide of the gift of creative drama 
and verse such as Shakespeare wrote.” 

Well, true—very true—whoever denied it? But is 
this exclamation—this bit of rhetoric—logic? Does the 
fact that Bacon, when he wrote prose, could not, as it 
were, help infusing into that prose “poetry’’—poetic 
imagery—” of the highest order,” prove that he had 
not also the “ gift of creative drama ” (or, as I should 
put it the creative gift of drama) when he chose to 
exercise it, though, of course, he, as much as he could, 
repressed it in his acknowledged scientific works, where 
it would be out of place? And, is it more logical to lay it 
down as a probability, or even a possibility, as “ A Lover 
of 4 Our Will * ” seems to do, that “verse lyrical and 
passionate ” should with less likelihood come from one 
who, admittedly and notoriously, had the gift of “ poetic- 
prose,” than from one of whom it cannot be said, without 
the monstrous petitio principii —the wholesale begging of 
question of which 1 have complained on the part of 
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your correspondent, and which, indeed, is common to 
all “Shakespearian,that he (the beloved “Will” of 
your correspondent) had any poetic gift whatever? 

Your correspondent (I might almost say, of course) 
concluded his letter by asking the favourite Shake¬ 
spearian question as to why Bacon concealed one portion 
of his writings and not another, as if there were some 
subtle “ logic” in that. Is a man obliged to give his 
reasons for all his actions, or, indeed, could he, if he so j 
wished? Far more to the point, in my mind, than this 
catechising of Baconians would be the question, Why, 
if the man of Stratford—the “ Will ” of your correspon¬ 
dent’s admiration—wrote the Plays, did he conceal the 
fact, for there is no record that l know of that he ever 
wrote them, claimed them, spoke of them, boasted of 
them (as he certainly might have been expected to do 
amongst his Stratford acquaintances) or ever once in any 
way referred to them. Yet they could have brought him 
into no danger or disrepute. On the contrary, to hear it 
said in his native town, “ 4 Our Will* has achieved such 
fame,” would, one would think, have been music in his 
ears. At any rate it is, I think, a most reasonable and 
logical conclusion to come to. . 

But “here” (in this concealment), to borrow your cor¬ 
respondent’s own words, “is no place for logic or 
reason, but only for that blind Stratfordian faith” (he 
will pardon my alteration of one word) which can bring 
itself to the conviction apparently that, in spite of Logic 
and the Law of Nature, men do “gather grapes of 
thorns and figs of thistles.” ** 

Begging the favour of your insertion of this letter, I 
am. Sir, yours very faithfully, John Hutchinson. /> 

Dullatur House, Hereford. v 


To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—The First Folio, 1623, is the foundation upon 
which the verdict of Shakespearean authorship is basd 
the prefatory notices therein are so honestly expressed, so 
directly personal to Shakespeare, that no cryptogram, 
cypher, or inter-reading is needed. The words bear a 
plain interpretation. As witness those by Ben jonson- 

Soul of the Age, 

Th’ applause, delight, the wonder of our stage, 

My Shakespeare rise !. . . . Sweet Swan of Avon— 
Shine forth thou star of poets and with rage 
Or influence chide or cheer the drooping stage. 

In the name of Thespis, however could those lines be 
applied to Bacon? Yet Mr. Smediey will persist in re¬ 
peating that “the plays as printed were not produced a* 
the Elizabethan theatres. Had the attempt been made 
the actors would have been pelted off the stage before 
the end of the first act.” Quarto editions of single pb) s 
published during Shakespeare’s lifetime, inform us the' 
“have been sundrie times publickly acted by the Lord 
Chamberlain his servants.” To which company Shakes¬ 
peare belonged, and which in 1603 became the “ King ^ 
men.” That contradicts Mr. Smediey whatever he 
assumes. Mr. Smediey also persists in stating that 
‘‘William Shakespeare” is a pseudonym for F. Bacon. 
There is no proof that Bacon ever used a pseudonym, 
but put his own name to his writings, as witness the ten 
Essays published in 1597. In the dedication to his 
brother, Anthony Bacon, he says: ‘‘They were going 
print. ... to let them pass had been to adventure t - 
wrong they mought receive by untrue oopies- ^hert 
fore I held it best discretion to publish them myse 
Now, it was owing to the ‘‘divers stolen and surteputso^ 
copies” that Heminge and Condell (good souls) coiK 1 

Ongmarrrom s 
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the thirty-six plays in their possession and published them 
in folio to “keep the memory of so worthy a friend alive 
as was our Shakespeare.’* However, indeed, can the 
Baconian idea of authorship be for one moment enter¬ 
tained after such evidence of fact? Assuming that 
Bacon did use the name “William Shakespeare” as a 
pseudonym, why was it necessary for him to inform 
the readers of the Folio that he regretted the author had 
not lived to “oversee” his works? Was there any 
necessity for that? Would Bacon have practised such 
deceit? Who oould believe he did? 

Mr. Smedley resorts to statements of this kind. That the 
“Advancement of Learning” (the earliest date of writing 
was 1603), and the “Novum Organum” (earliest date of 
writing was 1608) describe at length works Bacon was 
going to write, which Mr. Smedley pronounces “do in 
every particular and detail correspond” with Shakes¬ 
peare’s later dramas, including “Hamlet.” Now, 
“Hamlet” was written in 1602; and “divers times pub- 
Uckiy acted” before Bacon had begun to write it! Thus 
Mr. Smedley supports his theories through ignorance, or 
he designedly foists upon us his fiction; and pray what is 
the object of it all—is it for sport? 

Mr. Smedley suggests that Baoon translated the 
Bible. But the Authorised Version, 161 x, was not a new 
translation, for, “notwithstanding the very considerable 
learning of the many revisers, the translation remained 
substantially that of Tyndale and Coverdale.” By this, 
Baoon had no hand in the revision. Mr. Smedley ad¬ 
ores Bacon’s poetry, and tells us that Bacon was capable 
of creating the magnifioent language which is to be found 
in the Psalms. For the poetry, witness Bacon’s “Trans¬ 
lation of Certaine Psalms,” published in 1625. The ver¬ 
sification is inferior to Shakespeare’s worst. It reminds 
0% of what Marlowe calls the “jigging veins of rhyming 
©otber-wits.’’ Mr. Smedley, however, has admitted it 
to be poor stuff; yet Bacon was not ashamed of his 
work—he put his name on the title-page. The audacity 
*>th which Baconians cite from eminent Shakespearean 
^Urs to give colour to their theories is a curious 
frothed of proving their case for Baoon. Mr. Smedley 
Glares that “no contemporary evidence that the Strat- 
f° r <i man was the author of the plays exists prior to the 
^23 Folio”; which is to admit that such evidence does 
**ist in the [r 0 ii 0 Mr. Smedley has published a book 
^titled “The Mystery of Bacon.” However that may 
1 can assure him, or anyone else, there is no mystery 
concerning Shakespeare. Finally, I would advise Mr. 

he seriously believes Bacon to have written 
most wonderful poetic and dramatic prodigies the 
Uor *d possesses, to first set out to prove that Bacon did 
"of write the works attributed to him , as they are really 
insuperable obstacle to the belief in his authorship of 
* t we call “Shakespeare.”—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
London, E.C. Tom Jones. 


SOME BACONIAN BLUNDERS. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 
lr r~° nc might have some patience with Baconians 
c j \ e ' s ^ 0 ^' af iy traces of an elementary knowledge ol 
that S’ f l* tera ture. I showed in my last lettei 

“sou ^ »^ w * ln ^uruing-Lawrence thinks “quarta” mean! 
takes^f 1 “hexameter” is an “iambic,”—mis 

Strona w a b°y °f ten would be caned. Mr 

"deth/ *. letter on p. 156) thinks “deducts” mean: 
s 1 This is pitiful. (They can’t all be “slips o 


the 


pen” t) 


with ? aconians who have challenged my accurac; 
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even understand the meaning of the text. When Bacon 
says he excludes lyric poetry as a mere “character of 
style,” what does Mr. Stronach think he means? It 
means, of course, that Bacon thought lyric poetry not 
worth mentioning. Any other interpretation is as fantastic 
as the Georgian preacher’s sermon on the text “Top-Knot 
come down.” So, too, Mr. Smedley interprets Bacon’s 
well-known allusion to the poet’s power of making unions 
and divorces unknown to nature, as referring to the “uni¬ 
ties.” This is utter rubbish. Bacon refers to the man- 
goats and man-horses, chimeras and centaurs, and so 
forth, of the classical poets. The remark is a common¬ 
place of criticism, and is found in various forms in a hun¬ 
dred writers from Plato to Addison, as Mr. Smedley would 
know if he had read any Latin or Greek in his life. These 
observations of mine are a matter of fact, not opinion, as 
anyone will inform Mr. Smedley. If he doubts me, let 
him write to Professor Saintsbury or Mr. Wright or any 
other authority on Bacon. They will give him their un¬ 
biased opinions. 

Not a single Professor of Literature in the Universities 
of the United Kingdom is a Baconian. 

Finally, any classical scholar who knows his Shake¬ 
speare will see at a glance that the writer, unlike Marlowe 
or Ben Jonson, knew “little Latin and less Greek.” Do 
you suppose Bacon could have written “Andrdnicus,” or 
have made Hector talk of 

“Young men whom Aristotle thought 
Unfit to learn moral philosophy”? 

Of course he couldn’t. But Baconians won’t see the point 
of this. It requires a rudimentary knowledge of the 
classics. Yours truly, 

Poona, February 20. H. G. Rawunson. 


A MODERN CRITIC. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,— I have noticed in the current issue of The 
Academy an article headed “ A Modern Critic,” being a 
review of Mr. Arthur Ransome’s book, “ Portraits and 
Speculations.” Your reviewer, I fear, in the intention of 
doing full justice to Mr. Ransome, has been unintention¬ 
ally guilty of a slight injustice to me. While comment¬ 
ing on the leading essay in Mr. Ransome’s volume, your 
reviewer remarks :— 

“ The title of his first essay is at once a battle-cry and 
a great light, ‘Art for Life’s Sake.’ We have had to wait 
long for this phrase, and we congratulate Mr. Ransome 
on it, as well as on the essay it heads. It almost ends the 
controversy of two generations.” 

If your reviewer finds the advent of the phrase a matter 
for felicitation, he has waited for it rather longer than 
was quite necessary, since the phrase occurred in my 
book, “ On the Truth of Decorative Art—A Dialogue 
between an Oriental and an Occidental ” (Greening and 
Co., May, 1912), and in connection with this very con¬ 
troversy which has troubled two generations. 

Your reviewer quotes Mr. Ransome : “ The theory of 
art for art’s sake left its holders at a loss. . . . The 

theory of art for morality’s sake was no more satisfying. 
.... The theory of art for life’s sake has a clear 
answer and offers a valid test.”—(“Portraits and Specula¬ 
tions,” p. 30.) 

You will forgive me if I quote myself 

“ But, as I remarked before, art for art’s sake has no 
place in any scheme. Art for morality’s sake, though less 
absurd, is still a perversion. You seem to ignore that 
there is a middle way between these two improprieties. 

“And what is that? 
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“ Briefly, art for decoration’s sake, otherwise art for 
life’s sake.” (On the 44 Truth of Dec. Art,” p. 44.) 

I do not claim to have settled an artistic controversy of 
two generations’ standing with a phrase, but if this 
apparently trivial phrase is really as momentous as your 
reviewer believes it to be, I shall, perhaps, be forgiven for 
writing now to claim its authorship. 

Mr. Ransome’s essay 44 Art for Life’s Sake ” first ap¬ 
peared, 1 believed, in the English Review in December, 
1912. In August of the same year, Dr. A. K. Cooma- 
raswamy (whose eminence as a critic of Indian art is re¬ 
ferred to in the current issue of The Academy) reviewed 
my book in an Indian journal. Dr. Coomaraswamy 
headed this review 44 Art for Life’s Sake,” showing that 
the phrase as well as the idea had already been found 
noteworthy. 

A review of my book by Mr. Haldane Macfall appeared 
in The Academy on January 18. Mr. Macfall there in¬ 
formed your readers that I had 44 achieved a most notable 
and remarkable book,” and that my 44 modest little 
volume should be in the hands of every man who has an 
interest in art.” 

On the strength of this assurance 1 would beg your 
reviewer, and Mr. Ransome (if he has not already done 
so), to read my modest little volume, without fearing that 
they will waste their time in so doing. 

Your reviewer thinks that in saying “Art for Life’s 
Sake ” Mr. Ransome uttered the last word on the subject. 
If this really is the last word, perhaps, after reading my 
book, Mr. Ransome will concede that I had whispered the 
last word first.—Yours faithfully, 

Lionel de Fonseka. 

1 Milton Chambers, 

Cheyne Walk, S.W. 


44 SENSE” AS A VERB. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Si^—I sense with regret that your love for the purity 
of the English language compels you to condemn the use 
of 44 sense ” as a verb. Wle all have our likes and dis¬ 
likes, of course, and even though to you it savors of 
affectation, there are others to whom it appeals strongly as 
the correct word to use. 

44 Sense” as a verb has attained a fine old age. Sir 
James A. H. Murray has shown us thait its use dates as 
far back as 1577—the year when watches were first in¬ 
troduced into England from Germany, when Sir Francis 
Drake set out on his voyage around the world, and when 
good Queen Bess began to persecute the praying Puritans 
for expounding the Scriptures. And from that date Dr. 
Murray cites instances of verbal use down through the 
vista of years: 1598, 1623, 1631, 1643, 1647, 1656, 1659, 
1661, 1682, 1687, 1688, 1704, 1726, and 1755. From this 
date the word, as a verb, seems to have been lost sight 
of, for Sir James does not cite any examples thereafter 
until i860, when he cites Bartlett’s Americanisms, which 
gives the word as meaning 44 to understand.” This he 
follows with a quotation from Laurence Oliphant dated 
1872, following it up in turn with a couplet from Will 
Carleton dated 1873 :— 

“O, God ! if you want a man to sense the pains of hell, 

Before you pitch him in just keep him in heaven a spell!” 

Hornaday used it with the sense 44 become aware of” 
in his 44 Two Years in the Jungle” (1885)— 44 The herd 
sensed the danger and made off.” 

Thomas Hardy, our modern apostle of good English, 
1 it in “Tess of the D’Urbervilles ” to mean “under- 
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stand ”— 44 1 cannot sense your meaning.” Since then it 
has been used with perfect propriety by many writers- 
even contributors to the Quarterly . Lieutenant Macfall, 
if he has sinned at all, and I do not think he has, has 
sinned in good company, for among like offenders were 
Ailesbury, Bunyan, Donne, Oliphant, Hornaday, Hardy, 
“ Some names 1 ” as my boy would say.—Very heartily 
yours, Frank H. Vizetelly. 

736, Riverside Drive, New York. 

February 25, 1913. 


CHINESE ALCHEMY. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—I have read with very great interest Mr. F. Had* 
land Davis’s article on “The Elixir of Life in Ancient ( 
China ” in your current issue. 

44 Very curious,” writes Mr. Davis, “ is the old Chinese 
philosopher’s conception of gold. To him gold has not 
always been gold, but the result of progressive evolu¬ 
tions, from the first immaterial principle of creation to 
silver up to the precious metal itself. Another mystic 
asserts that gold is the perfected essence of mountain 
rock, which in a thousand years is converted into quick¬ 
silver. The quicksilver has been produced by the female 
or lunar principle in nature, and does not become gold 
until it is acted upon by the masculine, or solar principle. 

This compound, when treated in a particular way, became 
the powder of transmutation, and also the elixir of life, or 
4 the golden draught.’” 

Are we to understand all these remarks to refer to the 
beliefs of the old Chinese philosophers? If so a very 
interesting problem in folklore is raised? I have studied I 
Chinese philosophy only somewhat superficially, but l \ 
know something more, I think, of mediaeval alchemy in 
Europe, and the theories Mr. Davis outlines are entirely 
those of European alchemy. The European alchemist 
also believed that gold had not always been gold, but va* 
produced by evolution from 44 mercury,” the female pi |n * 
ciple of nature, by fecundation with “sulphur,” the 
principle. They also believed that by carrying the process 
further one could produce the Philosopher’s Stone an 
Elixir of Life. If the Chinese philosophers held similar 
ideas, how are we to account for this fact; for certainly no 
interchange of thought took place between the t*o 
schools? Are we to suppose that similar origins ga\e rise 
to similar theories concerning the nature of metals, for, a* 

I have shown (Journal of the Alchemical Society, v • 

1, pp. 2-14), mysticism played no less a part in the genes** 
of mediaeval alchemy in Europe, than it appears to h*' e 
done, according to Mr. Davis, with respect to Chinese 
alchemy; or are we to suppose that both European an 
Chinese alchemy are the products of a tradition 0T1 ^ n3 ^ 
ing from the same source, far back in time; or, finally, »> 
Mr. Davis merely referring to the theories of the turo*^ 
pean alchemists in the latter part of the above quotation 
—Yours very faithfully, 

H. Stanley Redgrove, 

B.Sc. (Lond.), F.C.S. 

Acting President of the Alchemical Society. 

[The quotation to which Mr. Redgrove refers rclat - 
exclusively to the old Chinese alchemists, and the (act t a- 
many of the Taoist beliefs are common to those associate 
with European alchemy is a point of considerable m*erc> 

I cannot explain the similarity; but personally 1 atn » n 
dined to agree with one of Mr. Rcdgrove’s sugge* 001 ^ 
viz., that mysticism played a most important pa rI ,n * c 
genesis of alchemy in Europe as well as in China.— 
Hadland Davis.] 
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THOSE MAD SUFFRAGETTES! 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—The entire civilised world stands amazed at Eng¬ 
land’s apparent weakness and vacillation in regard to its 
treatment of those mad Suffragettes. Moreover, all the 
world is strongly inclined to question the long-acclaimed 
efficiency of British justice ! And small wonder, seeing that 
in all its dealings with these mad creatures the so-called 
administration of justice has been pitifully weak and 
ridiculously illogical. For what could be more absurd and 
more inimical to the ends of justice and the public interests 
than the conduct of the Home Secretary upon several 
occasions in releasing the most violent and mischievous of 
such offenders, merely out of terror lest they should really 
die of self-inflicted starvation? In effect, had the authori¬ 
ties (! ! !) only had the 41 nerve ” to treat such Anarchists 
nd incendiaries just as they would common culprits and 

criminals, the nuisance would have been stamped out lone 

ago. 

And, pray, why should such creatures be treated with 
any regard for their 44 sex ”? For even were they really 
uomeii at all, they should not be thus immune. More- 
wer, it is the height of absurdity and inconsistency on 
tJ * P* rt .°[ such viragoes and desperadoes to claim or 
wetpt privilege or immunity on account of their “sex.** 

, do not they claim and insist upon absolute equality? 

* ^ems to me that they do things better in Wales, in 

7 T 7 ’ *** « Ire,and than in England; for in any one 
‘■ y former countries they make short work of Suffra- 
mischief-doers. Again, I notice that whenever the 
f 1 arc boated just as they deserve, or are roughly 

in return, they are only too glad to seek police 

' They do not relish being fought with their 

Rm w W f a * > ° ftS ‘ ^ the . British Government, or 

^law-makers and Iaw-administrators should do, is 

,P un i s ^ the leaders, and sequester in criminal 

,-1 1 e more violent and fanatical among the rank 

, Ole Then, if they really want to be 14 martvrs,” let 

1 am sure they would not be 44 missed,” and I am 

d ■ • . s . cer ^ a,n that no one would blame or condemn 
0 itish justice. 

As it stands to-day, however, 44 British Justice ” is 
y un,vers ally contumed ! Edwin Ridley. 


THK INDIAN MAGAZINES. 

SI the Editor of The Academy. 

V**’ l °t U j. a ^ c an d distinguished contributor who re- 
ue Indian magazines in The Academy of March 8, 
for bring partisan. This comment, appa¬ 
ll de-w an( * P os siblv provoked, because in mv 

[described b Spen< J er ’? hook . in the Rajput Herald, I 
[fafcrhum e au th°r’s impartial outlook as something 
l^book 30 * never nieant to style the mere writing of 
diific u i t t ^ 3 su P cr ^ uman performance. When it is so 
either the \ C0 . me a<T °ss a book which does not offend 
spirit. I m °" n ^‘ ans or the Indians, it is not a partisan 

•hat I do noThia ^ ere * or }° ur reviewer’s enlightenment 
f ^rd th f , f l iberal views, that had prompted me to 

know the ri ormance as superhuman. I should like to 
[far wetks’ 3 ^ • * inV ot ^ cr K f, k r lish writer who, after a 
•ell, as M r l’ 1 ' ,n j n dia, had observed so much and so 
consider th e ill.* ^P en< fa r « Your contributor is wont to 
opinion. g u . .l a v superficial. That may be his 
tenc* of a ^ !f m P eramcnt which could not tolerate the 
the r61 * f erent °P' n ' on from itself is the last to 
Ptisan. Verih»° 1 ant ^ stigmatise my spirit as 
throw 2 thC man * n a k r biss house should be the 
J 0 -Drayton pj ll)crs - ' ours faithfully, 

* Sundara Raja. 
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Reminiscences of a South African Pioneer. (First Series 
" Wanderjahre.”) By William Charles Scullv. Illus¬ 
trated. (T. Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.) 

In the Land of Pearl and Gold : A Pioneer's Wanderings 
in the Back-Blocks and Pearling Grounds of Australia 
and New Guinea. By Alexander Macdonald, F.R.G.S. 
Illustrated. (T. Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.) 
Anecdotes of Bench and Bar. Collected and arranged by 
Arthur H. Engelbach. With an Introduction by the Rt 

Horn F. E. Smith, P.C., K.C., M.P. (Grant Richards'. 
3s. 6d. net.) 

Half-Lengths. By the Rt. Hon. George W. E. Russell. 
(Grant Richards. 7s. 6d. net.) 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

International Lav, Situations, with Solutions and Notes. 
(Naval War College, Newport, R.I.) 

Sport ' By ?: Greenwood - M -P- (Animals* Friend 
Society. 2d.) 

BUlte FA ° n / u eV i eW °J the Keats - Sh *»<y Memorial, Rome. 
Edued by Sir Rennell Rodd and H. Nelson Gay. 
(Macmillan and Co. 6s. net.) J 

VERSE 

Glimpses of an Old Friend. By the Author of “ Meta’s 
Letters. (Simpkin and Co. is. net.) 

First Poems. By Max Plowman. (Sidgwick and Jackson, 
as. 6d. net.) 

The Idylls of Theocritus. Translated into English verse bv 
James Henry Holland, M.A. (Rivingtons. j'T 

FICTION. 

Nathaha : A l ale of the Events leading up to the Birth of 

Peter the Great of Russia. By Fred Whishaw. (John 
Long. 6s.) 

The Decoy Duck. By a Peer. (John Long. 6s.) 

.tingled .S eed By Alice Jeans. (Heath, Cranton and 
Ouselcy. 6s.) 

Littie Grey Girl. By Mary Openshaw. (Heath, Cranton 
and Ouseley. 6s.) 

By E ’ M ‘ Sm!,h - Dam P ier - (Andrew 

PERIODICALS. 

The Vineyard; The New Monthly, Madras; The Rajput 
Herald; Educational Times ; Harper's Monthly Maga- 
sine; English Review; Empire Review; Literary Di¬ 
gest, N. I.; Cambridge Magazine; La Revue; Mer 
cure de France; Deutsche Rundschau; University 
Correspondent; School World; Wednesday Review, 
Trichinopoly ; Publishers 4 Circular; Bookseller; The 
Bibelot; Book Monthly; M.A.B.; Revue Bleue • 
Revue Critique d' Histoire et de Literature; Bulletin 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, N.Y.; The Blue 
Book; St. Nicholas; Land l nioti Journal; The 
Author; London University Gazette; The Amateur 
Photographer Empire Number; The Bookfellow, 
Sydney; Constitution Papers; The Dawn, Calcutta- 
The Modern World, Madras; The Collegian, Calcutta ; 
Boy's Own Paper; Girl's Own Paper; Museum of 
Fine Arts Bulletin, Boston, U.S.A. ; Official Year 
Book of the Church of England, 1913; United Em¬ 
pire; Cobalt Mining Manual, 1913; Revue des Etudes 
Napoldonienncs; Debrett's House of Commons and 
the Judicial Bench , 1913; L'Action Nationale; Cam¬ 
bridge University Reporter; Sunday at Home; 
Friendly Greetings; Stock Exchanges Ten-Year Re¬ 
cord of Prices and Dividends, 1903 to 1912; The 
Bodleian; The Malthusian; The Animals' Friend. 
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Notes of the Week 

T HE cheap reprint of Bohn’s Libraries will 

appeal to the reading public generally, 

but most especially to the schoolboy who, 

avo ^ corporal punishment, detention, or even 

will gladly plant down a shilling and pro- 

*° ^hstrue Latin or Greek with amazing fluency. 

^ooloasters, however, are not all like the absent- 

®inded type which Mr. Cyril Maude so humorously 

j^cts at the Playhouse. It is possible that the school- 

just as he is heartily congratulating himself on his 

^ ^ v °ting cribs a jolly good institution, may 

str^- ^ ^ ea( ^ »y. * n a solemn and awful voice that 

PjR ^ tCrr0r sou ^ an< ^ even banishes a relish for 

n ; r . 5 P n £*r-beer: “ Williams, I’ve got a bone to 

M with you!” 


Tv- 

Messrs. Sotheby are to sell one of the 

Almanaf» V r 1UroeS * ver P ri nted—the 44 English Bijou 
th rec .q 0r ^38. The little book, which measures 
e, ?hth ^ * n ch by five-eighths, and about an 

■*i*j»* * n Sickness, is happily provided with a 
k) 'L. £ ^he volume is “ Poetically illustrated 

theoutD / ^ contain s a fund of information. If 
0 hooks is destined to incre^s^, rapidly each 
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I 

j year, it may be necessary, with* a view to economising 
space, to issue books in bijou form. If book-lovers’ 

I tailors will provide a number of minute pockets in coat, 
waistcoat, and trousers, these print-loving souls will be 
able to carry about with them a small library of books, 
ranging from “Little Lord Fauntleroy” to the 
“ Anatomy of Melancholy.” In the far future it may 
be possible for learned and enterprising publishers to 
1 issue books in the fourth dimension. 

) ‘ 

1 

Post-impressionists, cubists, futurists, have already 
upset Art's apple-cart, made the once daring Whistler 
a back number, and the utterances of Ruskin seem pre¬ 
historic. Now, however, these progressive daubers, 
who consider that the Old Masters were simply old 
fogies who didn’t know their business, must give place 
to the more dazzling brilliance of " the Grafton 
Group,” which, while embracing very cordially 
the fearful and wonderful attractions of their 
immediate predecessors* have gone a good step 
further, and added much that savours of colour 
and form gone stark, staring mad—colour and 
form rioting together in a padded room. At the Alpine 
Club Galleries will be found pictures representing 
gibbering harpies—the gibbering being depicted by 
flesh-tinted isosceles triangles—a gorilla building a 
little blue church, one-third the size of himself, and 
an eyeless Joseph horrified by the unseemly advances 
of Potiphar’s wife, whose nose is extremely long and 
possibly prehensile. We rushed out of the Alpine Club 
Galleries, paused at a shop window, and there gazed 
long and thankfully at an oleograph of “ The Maiden’s 
Prayer." 


Canada will shortly possess a new kind of pillar¬ 
box, lit up with electric light from dusk to dawn, gay 
with revolving advertisements depicting somebody’s 
pills or somebody’s corsets, and replete with a stamp¬ 
selling machine. In the event of this miniature post- 
office being introduced into our country, it will be neces¬ 
sary to provide some mechanical device which will seri¬ 
ously damage a Suffragette’s hat when she desires to 
scatter sulphuric acid over letters. If these new-fangled 
pillar-boxes are destined to stand sentry in our streets 
we hope they will not supersede the country post¬ 
mistress. We like her friendly chat when we purchase 
a penny stamp or a stick of barley-sugar, and we have 
become accustomed to her hairy, scratchy pen. 


At the second “ Congress of Experimental Psycho¬ 
logy,” which was held in Paris recently, Dr. Durville 
awakened considerable interest by exhibiting a human 
hand said to have been mummified by the daily and 
prolonged contact of the doctor’s fingers, from which 
passed the “vital fluid.” Dr. Durville must continue 

the laying-on of his hands. With much magnetism_ 

and a big pinch of salt—he may get this severed mem¬ 
ber of the human anatomy to rival the eerie doings of 
Mr. Jacobs’s “ The Monkey’s Paw ” or Gautier’s 41 The 
Mummy’s Foot." 
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Protest 

Through the hot Sabbath noon we sing and pray, 

But when from sin the preacher bids us turn 
And freely-proffered grace no longer spurn, 

My glances through the open south door stray 
To where in wonder at the empty day, 

July sits gipsy-brown amongst the fern 
With challenging red lips and eyes that burn 
With scorn for those who will not though they may. 

And this resenting, though to laughter nigh, 

My heart makes protest: “ Truly there be some 
Who fear against the night that needs must come 
To take what day gives gladly, and so die 

With hearts that never loved; pass blind and dumb— 

Dead songs upon their lips—but not so I !*’ 

W. G. Hole. 
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Reading Aloud 

I T is probable that the average person prefers to read 
to himself rather than to be read to, partly because 
our elocution is faulty and our voice not sufficiently 
flexible to give enjoyment to others. There are plenty 
of people who read aloud on every possible and im¬ 
possible occasion, but only a very few who excel in 
this most difficult art. It is an art, however, well 
worth cultivating, and, though we shall never possess 
the golden voice of a Forbes-Robertson or a Sarah 
Bernhardt, we may in time become sufficiently pro¬ 
ficient to disassociate reading aloud with opiates, and 
at a fairly remote period we may be able to impart 
something like an added charm to the page we are 
reading. 

What are the factors that constitute good reading 
aloud? We must possess a voice that is full of in¬ 
finite variety, a voice that is incapable of dullness. If 
we have the good fortune to possess histrionic ability, 
the voice will be able to reproduce humour or pathos, 
to suggest the weird or the exquisitely beautiful, with¬ 
out the least effort. There must be no straining after 
effect. If our reading is to be successful, then we must 
read aloud from a book that we have studied over and 
over again. We must know what’s coming, and ex¬ 
haust every shade of meaning in the author’s mind. 

In the Victorian era we were familiar with penny 
readings. The price was modest because the perform¬ 
ance was generally poor. A really good reader de¬ 
serves, but will never get, the salary of a music-hall 


1 

i times during the evening would make haste to bury 
the word and never use it again. 

There are some books that simply beg to be read 
aloud. It is almost a sin to read a humorous volume 
to oneself, to laugh alone and never share the joke, the 
host of good things, with others. Dickens’s books are 
eminently suited for reading aloud, but some of the 
very long sentences require considerable voice control. 

We should do well not to over-emphasise the more 
pathetic passages. Dickens has unfortunately done so, 
particularly with his Little Nells and Paul Dombeys, and 
we should avoid the tremolo note when lack of restraint 
has succeeded in piling on the agony, and sometimes 
suggesting the maudlin and sentimental. Mr. W. Vi- 
Jacobs’s stories were written for a general audience. 
They seem to demand a pipe* if not a jug of beer, and 
the reading, when it concerns the delightful Ginger 
Dick or Bob Pretty, might well take place at a country 
inn before a roaring fire. Thackeray, M Cranford, St. 
Ives,” the Bronte novels* “ The Cloister and the Hearth, 
“The Adventures of Hajji Baba,” the letters of Cowper :: 
and Lamb, lend themselves to being read aloud, though 
the list might be multiplied over and over again, a fart ? 
which, at best, is merely personal, however carefully it 

may be prepared. ,. 

In childhood, when we do not possess the critical : 
faculty, but have instead a fresh imagination which « -t 
partly lose in after life, the voice of the nurse may drone 
or buzz or mumble, and yet if she read The King o t 
Golden River," Baker’s “ Cast Up by the Sea,” or» : 
fairy tale by Grimm or Andersen, we are held sp" 1 ' ‘ 

bound. Those joys are unique, and no one’s reads? . 
when we grow up can ever take their place, ever 

their indescribable charm. 

Poetry is far more difficult to read than prose. 
son had a weakness for reading his work to others 1 
weakness which lesser poets, and even greater 
would do well not to emulate* especially when they W 
to hunt for an audience. Those who can recite 
couplets for half an hour without producing so 
akin to a see-saw in the head have conquered sing song 
and added no litle glory to themselves in so ■ *** 
Swinburne is by no means easy to read aloud w • 
poet’s love of sibilance acts as an effervescence on 
tongue, and the reader, unless he is an expert, 011 
sit apart from those who listen to him. 

Beware of the old gentleman who reads aloud choice 
passages from the newspapers. He reads, not or yo 
enjoyment, but that he may the better compr 
he is reading. The sound of his voice quickens 
mental faculties, but, nevertheless, it is a sure 
senile decay. Beware, too, of the crank 
counts four when he comes to a fullstop, as if . 

egg to be timed for boiling purposes. The idea rea t 


artist, and the husband or wife who can read aloud _ The ideal re— - 

well during the long winter evenings will prevent many e gg to be timed for boiling purposes. 

I™ in no way contend with Itei ! «*»*» »l» «ads al.od , 

ture. If reading aloud were more prevalent than read- to ^ isten *°» who reads it with sheer ) t 
ing to oneself, it may be that authors would gradually 
discard padding, lest the listener should rest his head 
upon it, as it were, and fall asleep. The poet who 
l-.^rd “incarnadine” repeated something like twenty 


to listen to» wno reaas it witn sue*.* - 

delightfully infectious. The ideal reader has ' 

cessful when his listener, like Oliver Twist, as’ s 

1 more. ^ w _ c 

F. Hadland DAvi- 
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Lord Wolseley: Ad Memoriam. 

By Frank Harris 


I T is sometimes interesting to study men who have 
succeeded in life, and distinguish the qualities 
which have helped them forward from the part chance 
has played in their preferment. 

“Chance,” of course, means, for the most part, 
“suitability to environment,” and, for the rest, causes 
and effects too slight or too numerous to be separately 
noticed. 

The daily papers assure u» that Lord Wolseley was 
“a military genius ... a brilliant military writer 
. . . a man of great and brilliant conceptions.” But 
is this true? Is it really true that he leaves " a name 
with which Army reform and efficiency must always 
be connected ” ? Is our Army even now regarded as 
efficient? Or is all this praise the lip-service which 
“the poor heart would fain deny, but dares not ” ? 

To put the question is to answer it. It is clearly the 
language of eulogy to say that Lord Wolseley was 
“a military genius ”; the victories of Kumasi and Tel- 
el-Kebir are not sufficient to counterbalance the blunder¬ 
ing in South Africa—even taking only those mistakes 
mto account, for which he was chiefly or altogether 
responsible. It is the extravagance of eulogy to call 
him “a brilliant military writer his writing is any¬ 
thing but “brilliant,” though his choice of the succcss- 
M and unscrupulous soldier, John Churchill, as a 
hero is to a certain extent soul-revealing, and surely 
the less said about his “ great and brilliant concep¬ 
tions " or about 44 the reform of our Army and its 
efficiency ” the kinder one shows oneself to the memory 
Ibe late Commander-in-Chief. 


Yet it is with regret that one rejects even such extra- 
v *gant praise, and indicates limitations, for Lord 
Wolseley was a charming personality, in some respects 
1 remarkable man, at all times an interesting and 
delightful companion, were it only for the quick, 
^various interest he took in many sides of life, and 
his complete, his extraordinary freedom from any 
suspicion of affectation or snobbery. 

The frankness of his greeting and the simple, manly 
reedom of his intercourse almost persuaded one that 
e *as a man of genius; his appearance, too, gave 
j-ountenance to the belief. He was about middle 
-ght, of spare, strong, alert figure, the head remark- 
^ e ^ or breadth of forehead, for full open blue eyes 
na * raet one brightly, for challenging adventurous 
tb* stron £ chin; instinctively, however, one 
0u £ t of talent and not of greatness; he was too 
^ ’ 100 m uch on the surface; there was nothing 
*ho un ^ at bomable, nothing even unexpected 

f 0r U : 00 suggestion of deep, daemonic, irresistible 

Yak Hc Was excellent ly made, but of light weight, 
t 0 t^ng^uick and courageous to a fault, able 
p,jj n t * ever Y °unce of weight in him on any given 
c ftcient *}? moiDent — a m °st serviceable, trustworthy, 
fit f or a ^ ern » wiser than a Ney, a Mass6na indeed, 
,n ^pendent command, but outmatched with a 
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great enterprise, incapable of conceiving new con¬ 
ditions. 

It is possible, I think, to paint him with his own 
words—by the stories he told of his own caireer, and 
told admirably, with a generous frankness that took 
delight in praise of others and did not boggle at his 
own faults, for again and again I must repeat this man 
had all the graces of greatness. 

One story Wolseley told me of the Crimean War 
is likely to become classic. I related it during his life¬ 
time, but it will bear retelling here. Talking casually 
of Gordon one day, he mentioned that Graham, Gor¬ 
don, and himself were all subalterns together in the 
Crimea, and often met in the trenches before the 
Redan. 

44 The approach-trench,” he said, 44 was a sort of 
ditch, perhaps two or three feet deep, with some inches 
of water at the bottom of it; there was an earth para¬ 
pet in front, a foot or so high. We had pushed our 
approach within some eighty yards of the Redan, well 
within the range of the Russian rifles. Graham— 
afterwards Sir Gerald Graham—was a giant six feet 
four or so in height, and, I think, the bravest man 
I ever knew. As soon as his day's work was finished, 
Graham used to get up and walk in a straight line 
back to his quarters. At first this took the Russian 
soldiers by surprise, and only one or two fired at him; 
but as he did it evening after evening, more and more 
of them used to wait in order to have a shot at him. 
At length it became a wonder how he escaped the rain 
of bullets that whistled about him, but no remonstrance 
did any good; he was simply incapable of fear, and 
took his own course undisturbed.” 

"And you?” I asked. "You didn't follow his 
example ? ” 

"Oh, no! Wolseley replied simply. "I did not 
see any sense in exposing myself needlessly; I meant 
getting as high up in the Army as I could—perhaps 
to Commander-in-Chief,” he added, smiling—“ and 
so, when my time came to knock off work and return 
to my quarters, I used to crawl along the muddy trench 
on my stomach till I was fairly out of range, and then 
get up and walk away.” 

"And Gordon ? ” I asked. 44 What did Charles Gor¬ 
don do ? ” 

44 That was the curious part of it,” said Wolseley. 
44 We could never reckon on Gordon. One evening he 
would stand up and walk off side by side with 
Graham, talking nineteen to the dozen, as if he could 
not hear the bullets; the next evening he would crawl 
along the trench on his belly after me, careful to avoid 
any unnecessary risk. Incomprehensible, eh ? I often 
wondered whether the difference of conduct had any¬ 
thing to do with that answer to prayer which he always 
believed in so devoutly. . . 

The picture, it seems to me, paints the three men to 
the life—a trio comparable to Dumas' famous 
Musketeers. 

Eager to hear more, I questioned him. 44 Why do 
you call Graham the bravest man you ever met? 
Captain Peel, R.N., who was then with the Naval 
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Brigade, whom you knew, I believe, is often spoken of 
as brave to foolhardiness.** 

“There are lots of brave men/* Wolseiey replied. 

“ Peel, no doubt, was as brave as could be; but 
Graham seemed insensible to fear, as, indeed, he 
seemed to me almost insensible to pain. In China* one 
morning we were lost in a mist, and suddenly I saw 
a big man on horseback coming towards me out of 
the fog. When he came close up, I saw it was 
Graham. I was delighted to see him, and slapped 
him on the thigh. 

“ First rate, Graham,’* I called out, “to see you; 
where arc we ? ** 

“You need not hit so hard,** he replied, without 
wincing or altering his tone of voice. “ A bullet’s just 
gone in there, and my boot’s full of blood.” 

One day I happened to mention the Victoria Cross 
to Wolseiey, and asked whether he minded not getting 
it. To my astonishment, he put an altogether 
exaggerated estimate on it. 

“Not getting it,*' he said, “was the disappointment 
of my life. God knows I tried for it often enough, 
and once in the Indian Mutiny I thought I had got it.” 

“Oh, tell me about it!” I exclaimed. 

“Well,” he said, “the Scotch general in command 
put three or four regiments of us in front of a fort, 
and promised the V.C. to the first officer who got 
inside. I remember thinking it very unfair that he 
put a Scotch regiment in the best position; but I re¬ 
solved to have a shy for it all the same. I went to 
bed and slept, and gave orders to be called early. 
When I dressed, I dressed for running and not for 
fighting. I got to the place, as far forward as I well 
could, and as soon as the order was given I sprinted 
for all I was worth, throwing away my sword as I ran. 

I tumbled in among the darkies, head over heels, and, 
if it hadn’t been for the colour-sergeant who followed 
hard after me, I should probably have been killed; 
but I got in first! Half an hour afterwards, in the 
town, I suddenly felt my ankle hurting, and when I 
put my hand down I found it covered with blood. As 
I felt sick, I sat up against the wall of a house and 
waited.- I suppose I fainted, for the next thing I knew 
I was in hospital; but I didn’t care a rap for the 
wound, for the doctor told me I wouldn’t be lame, 
and I felt sure I had got the V.C. When at length 
my colonel came round and paid me a visit, I was 
hoping he would congratulate me. Just as he was 
going, I couldn’t help hinting something about the 
promised reward. 

“‘You had better keep out of the way,* he said, to 
ray amazement, * for General So-and-So (the Scotch 
general) is in a furious rage with you/ 

“I did not see the Scotch general till some months 
later, and then he simply looked at me and said : 

“ 1 1t was a very good thing I did not meet you, sir, 
the morning after that affair.* 

w Author’s Note : I have not my notebook with me on 
mtinent, and so small errors m detail may be found 
acc^tfn*; jn the msflnjt is accurate. 
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“ I would have cheerfully given any rise in rank at 
any time for the Victoria Cross,” Wolseiey added. 

On another occasion I asked Wolseiey about the 
experiences in the Civil War in America, but to my 
astonishment got nothing very new out of him. He 
admired Lee enormously, but, then, everyone admired 
Robert Lee. He seemed to have an inordinate reverence 
for Stonewall Jackson, but everyone had a sort of piety 
for that pious hero. 

To my disappointment, Wolseiey seemed to have 
learnt nothing from the American War. He did not 
even realise that Western marksmanship had won the 
war for the North. 

But he told one humorous story, which is so good 
that I have always thought it must be a ‘‘chestnut,’ 
though I’ve never heard anyone else tell it. 

“ Going through the lines one evening,” he said, “we j. 
were astonished to hear a man playing the violin with / 
rare artistry and beauty of tone. When we got to the ! ; 

tent from whence the sweet sounds issued, we were con¬ 
fronted by an enormous red-headed Irishman, who, 
seeing officers, immediately put down his fiddle and u 
stood to attention. After his own officer had said a 
word or two to him, I thought it would be only kind ^ , 
to say something complimentary, and, after praising his '•-* 
playing, I said: * CJ 1 

“ ' You were playing by ear, were you not ? ’ 

“ 1 No, sorr! * he replied. 

“ 1 How then ? * I asked, a little astonished. 

" ‘ By main strength ! * he answered, with an enormous 
brogue.” 

One could put certain shadows into this picture 
Wolseiey; but they are implicit in what has air 
been said. Wolseiey strove as strenuously to be C 
mander-in-Chief as he had ever striven for the V. 
Once or twice, too, he spoke rather unwisely in ^ ' COv 
House of Lords* and drew down on himself the reproo : ^ 
of the Parliamentary leaders. In these encounters IhE*. 
did not play the “beau role.’’ He was an opportunil 
—what the French call an “arriviste” by nature. ^ 

It was some little time before the war in South Afnc 
early in the summer of 1897, I believe, when I •* 
for the first time his real weaknesses, his shortconuDf 
in insight, and understanding of novel conditions, 
had seen in some paper or other that additional trooj - 
were being sent to South Africa—some to Cape Tof* : 
and some to Natal. I could not believe the rumour. ;. 
did not want to believe it, and being at the time edw : 
of the Saturday Review , I went to Wolseiey to 
out how far the rumour was correct. He answered t. 
with his usual frankness, and admitted that the rutno 
was justified. . . 

“ But surely there is no chance of war? 
horrified. “ That would be criminal folly/ 

“ I know nothing about that,” he replied. T- 1 * 
in the hands of Her Majesty’s Government, 
nothing to do but to take orders.” As he 
sprang to his feet, every part of him aqubcr, 1N 
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“ If there is war it will be brought this time to a rapid 
and glorious conclusion; you can take that from me.” 

" That won’t be easy,” I replied. 

“Ah! this time,” he said, “we will make no mistake 
—we shall send out an army corps.” 

Aghast I replied: “ But you don’t think an army corps 
would be sufficient to beat the Boers, do you ?” 

He retorted with another question: 

"How many men do you think the Boers can put in 
the field ?” 

"Fifty or sixty thousand,” I replied, “of the best 
Tiarksraen in the world.” 

“You do not imagine they would be as good as our 
Ten," he said contemptuously—“ farmers against 
disciplined troops. 

“ Every Boer,” I said, “ in his own country is worth a 
dizen of any disciplined troops in the world; he is an 
xcellent shot and a trained hunter. Sixty thousand 
Boers properly led would take Berlin.” 

At that he threw himself into his chair and laughed 
o at a wild absurdity. 

“You leave it to us,” he went on, “and we’ll show 

you what an English Army corps will do with the 

Boers.” 

“But/’ 1 said, "you must know how American farmers 
'f -troops who had fought with Wellington in the 
foasula. You must know the value of good rifle 
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J ■ linow the value of discipline," he replied. 

! ‘How do you explain Majuba?” I asked, “and 
' Nek.” 

'Mistakes,” he paid. "Blunders in the leading." 

“I don’t agree with you,” I replied, “the hundred men 
went up Majuba would beat a picked five hundred 
«i aav army in the world if you put them on a plain as 
fc a billiard table; they’ were all sharpshooters and 
■tow in taking cover.” 

1 ‘^ D Be laughed merrily. 

% we had Evelyn Wood,” he declared, "wiring 
afterwards that he held the eight thou- 

ri *** who w «re then with Kruger, in the hollow of 
‘ ‘land that was wired to Gladstone." 

W-ea toy holds a hornet," I replied, "mighty glad 

it, 

t nothing I could say made any impression on him. 

, la f Wen * awa y wrote in that May of 1897 that 
^ ^ rom being able to beat the Boers as Wolseley 
n a couple of months with an army corps,” such 

r j* ^ s * ra * n resources of the Empire, would 
^ W ° millions of money. 

^ Earned nothing from the American war 

kjrtsJft A ^ F^ople had to pay for his 

him ail in all Wolseley was a 

WjJak c ^ m ° re ^ an ordinar y ability; quick, 
ai*v 0 ^ Ura 5 e ° US ’ ™defatigable, a great leader of an 
fee done Ut DOt amon ^ the great Captains. I 
1*1:1fold c j^ wor ^ hadly if I have not indicated his 
fe s as a man and companion ; as a friend 
k$ sympathy were never at fault; while 

ridness reached chivalry. 
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W ORDS, like human beings, have a great taste for 
travel, and, like them, are apt to modify their 
ideas according to their experience. They, too, are 
divisible into races, nations, and families, if we take 
the parts of speech generally known collectively as 
“grammar” to represent the family, with verbs and 
nouns as typical of husbands and wives; and the words 
which spring from their united action and are more or 
less dependent on them for their existence, are their 
children or more distant relatives, as the case may be. 

Considering the parts of speech as a family, I would 
su gg es t that, if the noun and the verb represent the 
husband and wife, the pronoun does duty for the 
second husband (or wife, whichever we like) taken by 
the verb to help it, as it cannot act alone. This applies 
more particularly to the English and French languages, 
where the verb always requires a noun or pronoun. In 
Italian and Spanish it is possible to indicate number 
and tense without the aid of a pronoun, and in Portu¬ 
guese it is even quite usual to do so. The verb, in this 
last-named language, is not absolutely obliged to re¬ 
marry if the noun is deceased, divorced, or has other¬ 
wise left it alone in the world of words. 

But, to come back to the wanderings of the races of 
words, and their consequent division into nations let 
us take the great Latin race, with its modern sub¬ 
divisions into Italian, French, Spanish, Portuguese 
and, perhaps, Romaic, although I am not sufficiently 
famihar with the language of Rumania to say whether 
it is Slav with a strong admixture of Latin, or Latin 

powerfully modified by a Slavonic element. I incline 
to the former belief. 

Italian, French, Spanish, and Portuguese, then, are 
0»e four great nations of words owning direct descent 
from the original Latin stock. Nor must we forget that 
English, although not by any manner of means a Latin 
language, has good Roman blood in its veins, and is 
very strongly influenced by its Latin ancestry. 

Taking Latin, then, for our starting-point, let us see 
| how the words belonging to this race have been affected 
by their wanderings in France, Spain, Portugal, and 
England, as well as by the invasion of their native 
country by a foreign race of men. It is obvious that we 
can only consider such words as have become national¬ 
ised in England, as well as in the first-named lands. 

To illustrate my meaning, I will take the very term 
"to illustrate,’* which in English is generally under¬ 
stood to mean “ to show by example or by picture ” 
This word comes from the Latin adjective, illustris 
signifying "clear, bright, distinct." From that we 
have the word “ illustrious,” meaning " distinguished " 
whilst " illustration ” generally means " a picture.” I n 
French the variations on this word are the same as in 
English—that is to say, illustrer for the verb, illustre 
for the adjective, and illustration for the noun, all 
correspond to the English meaning; but in Portuguese 
the equivalent of “ illustrated,” which is illustrado (or 
illustrada in the feminine form), means “enlightened, 
cultured, learned.” One speaks of a well-informed 
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man as being illustrado ; the staff of a newspaper is 
addressed as the lllustrada Redaccao of such and such 
a paper or magazine. The adjective “illustrious " is 
used in the superlative degree— lllustrissimo, before 
Senhor (Mr. or Sir) and becomes in the usual abbrevi¬ 
ated form, lllmo. Sr., before a name. The verb Ulus- 
trar falls into place side by side with the English and 
French meanings, and yet reserves to itself the right to 
signify “ to ennoble,'' although very rarely used in this 
sense. Passing through Spain, this word at once drops 
one “ 1” in accordance with Spanish orthography, but 
otherwise keeps generally to the same lines as in Portugal, 
adding, however, the word ilustrador , which means “ a 
person who illustrates or explains anything." Taking 
the Italian form of the word, we find illustramento and 
illustrazione , both signifying “illustration" in the Eng¬ 
lish sense, although the second form is the one most in 
use. Next we find illustrare, “to illustrate," or “to 
make famous," and then illustrato (fem., illustrates), 
meaning “ illustrated," or “ made illustrious," but more 
frequently applied in the former sense, and illustre, 
“illustrious " or “ famous," not forgetting illustratore, 
“ an illustrator." 

Thus, it will be seen that these various meanings, 
although differing from each other according to nation¬ 
ality, have yet remained faithful to the original word 
from which they sprang, and have in no way degener¬ 
ated : they have simply developed on different lines. 

To give another example of the difference in the ap¬ 
plication of a word the root meaning of which may be 
common in all the languages in which it is used, an 
Italian, wishing to be polite, would begin a letter with 
“ Egregio Signor ," but an Englishman would feel con¬ 
siderably astonished and not exactly flattered at being 
addressed as “ Egregious Sir." Yet both the English 
and the Italian variations adhere to the original Latin 
meaning of “ uncommon, one who stands out from 
amongst his fellows." In this case, however, the Eng¬ 
lish word is degenerate, seeing that it is only used in 
a derogatory sense. 

On the other hand, it is the Italian's turn to smile 
a little at the assurance often seen at the end of an 
English letter, that the writer remains his “faithfully"; 
nor would he be especially pleased at being addressed 
as “ Dear (Caro) Sir " by a stranger. 

I remember hearing a Scotchman once severely re¬ 
proving a subordinate in Portuguese, telling him that his 
neglect to perform a certain duty was a desgra^a. 

“Did you really mean that it was a misfortune?" I 
asked him as soon as I had an opportunity. 

“Misfortune!" he returned, surprised. “No, cer¬ 
tainly not; I meant that it was a disgrace." 

“ But desgra^a does not mean ‘ disgrace,' " I replied; 
“it means 4 misfortune.' " 

I am not sure that he was convinced, but desgra^a 
and “ disgrace," which both signify a falling away 
from a state of grace, have taken such different paths in 
their respective countries that in one the word signifies 
“misfortune," and in the other “something to be 
ashamed of.'' In this instance, again, the French mean¬ 
ing joins hands with the English, the Spanish siding 
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with the Portuguese, whilst the Italian embraces both 
meanings, inclining, however, to that preferred by 
Spain and Portugal. 

The word “ impertinent " is another pitfall for those 
who think that words springing from a common source, 
and sounding more or less similar, can be applied in 
the same sense in different languages. This time, how¬ 
ever, the danger lies on the side of the Portuguese who 
should use it in the same sense in English as in his own 
tongue. For example: a lady was most indignant once 
when her cook told her, in Portuguese, that she was 
muito imfertinente, which she not unnaturally trans¬ 
lated into English as “very impertinent," and it was 
only with difficulty that she allowed herself to be re¬ 
assured by the explanation that impertinente in Portu¬ 
guese merely means “exacting," or “hard to please," 
or, at the very worst, “ irritable." 

The word “competent," in its wanderings over the 
various countries which recognise Latin influence, has 
also assumed such different meanings as to prove a 
stumbling-block to the uninitiated. As we all know, 
in English it signifies “capable or efficient," whilst in 
French, competent signifies “duly qualified," and has 
a certain legal flavour, as likewise in Portuguese. In 
Spanish, the noun competencia is more nearly allied to 
the English noun “ competition," and the verb branches 
off into two forms : competer, “ to be one’s due by virtue 
of certain attributes or qualifications," and competir, 
with the English meaning of “ rivalry " or “ contest "— 
i.e ., “to compete." The Italian and Portuguese verb 
has only one form, competere and competir, respec¬ 
tively, for both meanings. 

The English “conceit " and the Portuguese conceito 
lend themselves to curious misinterpretation, especially 
in regard to the corresponding adjectives. A Portu¬ 
guese family, all the members of which were highly 
respected, would be described as muito conceituada, 
but would hardly be pleased at the English meaning 
of “ very conceited." Likewise, a Portuguese merchant 
of good repute is often said to be a conceituado nego - 
ciante , although the expression “ a conceited merchant ’ 9 
would fall strangely on English ears. And yet 
neither word has deviated from the original meaning 
of the Latin word conceptus any more than has the 
Italian word concetto, which, whilst meaning a 
“thought," or a “conception," has also the brighter 
meaning of “jest " or “witty repartee," putting one in 
mind of the graceful English expression not often seen 
in modern literature, “ a pretty conceit." 

The word “joy" comes from the French joie, and 
both mean the same, whereas the Portuguese word joia 
and the Spanish jdya signify “a jewel"; and the 
Italian gioja means both “joy" and “a jewel," and 
carries the diminutive gioella, literally “ little joy," 
which is the more usual term for a jewel. And, after 
all, a jewel is often a thing of joy to its owner, what¬ 
ever it may be to the person who pays the bill for it, 
so it does not seem unnatural to find these variations 
in the application of the word in kindred languages. 

The word “ expert'' has retained the literal meaning 
of the original Latin— i.e., “tried, proved, experi- 
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enced”—in French, Italian* and Spanish, as well 
as in English; but in Portuguese it has degenerated 
sadly, and signifies “astute, sharp.” “Respectable,” 
which sometimes sounds patronising in English, 
has kept up its venerable character in all the 
Latin larguages. “ Please remember me to your 
respectable parents,” wrote the Mother Superior 
to an English girl who had been educated in a convent 
abroad. And in cases like this the trouble is that one 
can hardly make people see that “ respectable,” and like¬ 
wise “worthy," are not exactly complimentary in 
English. 

These are only a few of the words which have been 
so modified in their peregrinations as to be fraught 
with peril for the unwary. I cannot give a better ex¬ 
ample of the dangers of employing words which, 
though similar in form, may be quite dissimilar in 
meaning when converted from one language into 
another, than by quoting the words of a young French 
lady, who remarked to her English friends: “ My arms 
are so meagre, they do not accord with my corpse." 

R. A. 


Relics of Primeval London 

By Walter Johnson, F.G.S. 

4 

T HE story which the archaeologist can tell concern¬ 
ing the beginnings of London has been learnt 
only after long and diligent search, both in the old 
surface soil on which the modern habitations stand, and 
in the muddy channel of the river which is the true 
parent of our populous city. The quest has been carried 
on for at least two generations, and large numbers of 
material relics have been accumulated. Of these, a 
goodly share has fallen to the private collector, but 
probably the most representative specimens are stored 
in our London museums. 

A study of these relics serves to impress the beholder 
with the dominant part played by the Thames in the 
formation of London. For, indeed, London, geologi¬ 
cally, politically, and commercially, is as much the gift 
of the Thames as Egypt is the gift of the Nile. The 
areas of gravel which proved most attractive to the 
early settlers, and the brick-earths which nourished the 
rich suburban orchards and gardens, have all been de¬ 
posited either by the present river or its predecessors. 
Hence, whether the antiquarian object be laid bare by 
the navvy’s pickaxe in the City street, or scooped up 
from the river-bed by a revolving dredge, it is t© the 
Thames that all the relics must be directly or indirectly 
assigned. 

The inquiring citizen who wishes to read the fascinat¬ 
ing story aright would perhaps do well to visit the 
collection of prehistoric objects at the New Museum 
in Kensington Palace. The collection is neither so rich 
nor so varied as that of Bloomsbury, but for that very 
reason it is less bewildering and less likely to give him 
a “museum headache." He will doubtless be first 
prompted to enter the “Annexe," where he will see the 
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large third-century boat which was probably a portion 
of the fleet prepared by the rebellious admiral, Carau- 
sius, in his attempt to set his Roman masters at naught* 
and which was discovered in the Thames alluvium 
(1910) when the foundations of the new County Hall 
were being laid. The boat, which was perhaps origin¬ 
ally some sixty feet in length, now rests in a kind of 
dry dock. An admirable attempt has been made to re¬ 
produce the situation in which the relic was found; 
while in a wall-case hard by may be seen numerous 
associated articles, such as horseshoes, potsherds, and 
scraps of leather. Here, at the outset, the observer is 
confronted by the fact that, in the alluvium bordering 
the Thames, lie entombed objects belonging to an age 
as recent as the Roman occupation. In other words, 
much of the marshland fringe which, during the Roman 
period, was inundated at high tides, has since been 
reclaimed. This has been the case notably at Batter¬ 
sea, Westminster, and the Isle of Dogs. 

That the silt and sand deposited by the modern river 
preserves relics of the Roman era need not be greatly 
emphasised, since a glance at the Roman case inside 
the Museum proper will prove that similar remains are 
much more numerous under the “made soil" of the 
old City. The spade of the pavior turns up rusty keys 
and fish-spears of iron, bone pins and needles, fibulae, 
lamps and steelyard weights, with bits of earthenware 
made at Castor or in the New Forest, or imported, like 
the beautiful Samian ware, from the Continent. The 
Museum contains specimens of all these articles, dug 
up in Lombard Street, Fenchurch Street, Finsbury, 
Southwark, and many other spots. 

But how came the Romans to fix on London as a 
desirable place of settlement? The answer, in brief, 
is that the Thames was a tidal river, suitable for navi¬ 
gation, and where the Romans reared Londinium there 
alreadv existed a tract of land raised well above the 
water-level. The site was, in reality, an old shelf of 
shingle left by the Thames. It was the presence of 
this gravel bank and the absence of alluvium that deter¬ 
mined the position of the Roman city, just as, down 
to the nineteenth century, the great masses of the popu¬ 
lation were settled on the various gravel areas such as 
Holbom, Piccadilly, Bloomsbury, and Kensington, 
where water could be readily obtained. 

It is an archaeological commonplace that several 
Roman roads converged towards London. The so- 
called Watling Street, coming from Dover, appears to 
have headed for Westminster, where, it may be sup¬ 
posed, there was a ford or ferry. Ermine Street, again, 
must have touched the river somewhere near the present 
London Bridge. The continuations of these highways 
north of the river intersected other roads running, 
roughly, east and west. One of these junctions was 
near Hyde Park Corner. Now, this road system has an 
important bearing on our subject. It is probable that, 
to a large extent, these well-made roads were often only 
old British trackways, straightened here and there, and 
provided with a firm foundation of stone. If this sup¬ 
position be correct—and there is good analogical evi¬ 
dence forthcoming—then the prehistoric pathways 
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must have led to fords across the Thames, and we get 
a hint of a pre-Roman settlement. 

Relics of slightly earlier date than the coming of the 
Romans, but still assignable to the Iron Age, are found 
at a depth of a dozen feet or more in the “ made earth " 
of the City; but if we strive to trace the story further by 
the help of mattock and spade we are practically at a 
standstill. Any traces of supposed early hut dwellings 
are too precarious to be relied upon. It is here that the 
Thames comes to our aid in filling the gap. The river 
bed holds in its keeping a queer medley of objects— 
the ballast that fell into the stream yesterday, the teeth 
of domestic animals, a Caroline flagon, a mediaeval 
bone skate, a bit of Roman statuary or a primitive 
lamp, decaying piles from ancient dwellings, celts and 
daggers of the Bronze Age, and Neolithic chisels, axes, 
and hammers. What the metropolitan soil refuses to 
tell is revealed by the dredge. 

The implements of the Bronze and Neolithic periods 
exhibited in the main building speak, perchance, of 
fighting at the fords near the modern City bridges, at 
Chelsea, Battersea, or Wandsworth Creek. The collec¬ 
tion yields evidence, too, in the form of bronze axes 
and flint knives, of peaceful husbandmen and skilful 
toolwrights in the far-away past. A dug-out canoe 
from Mortlake, exhibited in the Annexe, illustrates how 
the fisher plied his craft. 

Still we go backwards in time. In the gravel terraces 
of the London basin—as at Kensington, or Clapham, 
or Stoke Newington—the labourer often lights upon 
ochreous implements of the Palaeolithic or older Stone 
Age; here an ovoid cutting tool, there a pear-shaped 
“ knuckle-duster," yonder a portion of a mammoth’s 
tooth. What has the Thames had to do with these 
discoveries ? Everything: for these gravelly patches, 
which, ranging in height from ten feet to a hundred 
feet, and rising, one above the other, ring beyond ring, 
from Highbury on the north to Streatham on the south, 
are indubitably ancient shoals built up by ancestors 
of the present Thames at intervals going back to the 
closing events of the Great Ice Age. The gravels thus 
preserve vestiges of man’s occupation and furnish us 
with a rough chronology of prehistoric London. 


Mr. Stanley Paul announces that he has acquired the 
business of Messrs. Greening and Co., Ltd., who are | 
well known as publishers of fiction. The firm of 
Greening and Co. will be continued under its own 
name, and, as there are some 800 titles on its list, Mr. 
Stanley Paul, who will conduct both businesses from 
his offices in Essex Street, will by this arrangement 
control the management of upwards of 1,300 current 
books. It may be expected that under the guidance 
of Mr. Stanley Paul the scope of Messrs. Greening’s j 
business will be enlarged until it can be run on the 
same lines as his original firm. Mr. Paul intends to 
add a large number of more serious volumes to balance 
the fiction library in the list, and among the first books 
are announced a series of " Memoirs of Secret History '* 
concerning the French Revolution, the "Recollections 
of an Officer in Napoleon’s Army,’* and a volume on 
Madame de Pompadour in the Court Series of French 
Memoirs. 


REVIEWS 

India from a Missionary's Point 

of View. 

India and tht Indians . By EDWARD F. ELWIN. 

Illustrated. (John Murray. 10s. 6d. net.) 

A DMIRERS of the work of F. W. Bain and the late 
Sister Nivedita are not likely to give Mr. Edward 
Elwin’s volume a very hearty welcome, for these often 
too querulous pages are not concerned with the mystery, 
glamour, and poetry of India, but rather with the 
Hindu in his religious and social life, treated with a 
touch of humour, much intolerance, and no distinction 
in style. "The Web of Indian Life" was threaded 
with literary jewels, but the book before us reflects a 
thorny, theological path wending its way amid scenes 
of Indian life. 

Mr. Elwin sets Christianity upon a pedestal, and 
depicts Hinduism grovelling at its feet. He indulges 
in no religious compromise, and rebukes those easy¬ 
going people who would fain prove that Christ and 
Krishna are brothers and that Christianity evolved 
from Hinduism. He would probably regard with 
scorn the excellent work of the Bahai movement and 
all those tolerant souls whose one aim is to present the 
great fundamental truths of all religions in one com¬ 
mon faith. "Some dissenters,*’ writes Mr. Elwin, 
" still baptise rashly, with scarcely any probation and 
less teaching, and some have drifted so far from gospel 
truth that they receive converts into their society with¬ 
out baptising them at all." This may seem very 
terrible from an orthodox missionary’s point of view, 
but it is possible to labour over the letter of the law, 
and forget the spirit that is, after all, the main 
essential. 

Mr. Elwin’s remarks concerning Mrs. Sarojini 
Naidu’s volume of poems, " The Golden Threshold," 
would surprise Mr. Edmund Gosse and Mr. Arthur 
Symons, who have written introductions to her work. 
He writes: " While there is a distinct charm in the 
rhythm of her verses, their utter emptiness makes them 
of no real value." Now this emptiness is attributed 
to what the author calls the " barrenness of Hinduism," 
as if it were necessary for every poet, whether of the 
East or West, to introduce Christianity. Not content 
with applying the missionary outlook to poems that 
are exquisitely lyrical, he discusses her portrait by 
J. B. Yeats in a similar vein. He writes: "The ex¬ 
pression is dull and lifeless. There is none of the 
light which shines out of the face of a Christian 
Indian. But there is at the same time an expression 
of wistful longing for that hidden treasure which 
Hinduism could not give her, even when purged of its 
defilements." If Mr. Elwin finds a lack of spiritual 
depth in the poetry of Mrs. Naidu, let him turn to the 
! wonderful poems of Rabindranath Tagore. There he 
- will find—if he will set his prejudice aside—a Hindu 
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poet who has expressed religion with a force and sweet¬ 
ness that has never been surpassed. But Tagore’s 
church is his home, the highway, the valley, the sea, 
everywhere where he can feel the nearness of his 
Master. There is no altar, no cross, no sacraments, 
nothing that suggests the ecclesiastical in his poetry; 
but, nevertheless, it quickens and thrills the soul. 

Fortunately Mr. El win does not confine the whole 
of his attention to finding fault with the religious 
shortcomings of the Hindu. He touches upon Indian 
life at many points, and we have found this phase of 
the book decidedly interesting. He writes: — 

How much dress has to do with the appearance of 
an Indian was brought home to me one day, when a 
magnificent-looking Indian entered the carriage in 
which I was sitting, at a station near Bombay. He 
had on a tall blue turban, dark blue tunic, with 
leathern belt, loose knickerbockers, and putties. His 
clothes were put on with extreme neatness; they 
were as spotless as those of a London policeman, 
and the brass numbers and letters polished to the 
highest degree. I was astonished to see this 
magnificent fellow rapidly divest himself of all his 
clothing—turban, tunic, knickerbockers, putties— 
there would have been nothing left, except that a 
Hindu wears beneath his uniform the meagre gar¬ 
ments which suffice for everyday life, so that when 
he got rid of everything which appertained to him as 
a policeman he was still fit to go into Indian society. 
.The effect of the removal of the police¬ 
man’s uniform was startling. He was evidently 
going off duty, because he handed all his discarded 
belongings to a friend on the platform, and he was 
omly using my carriage as a dressing-room. 

W« know what it is in England to be in a train that 
meanders along the line so slowly that we either want 
to assist the stoker or else violently push against the 
rear carriage. The Indian railway official regards 
time as eternity. The author writes : — 

I remember an express having to wait more than 
ten minutes near a wretched little country station in 
the early morning, the driver whistling frantically 
before the slumbering master, who was the only 
station official, could be roused to lower the signal. 
When at last the train moved slowly past the station 
I saw this Indian official in the process of being 
withered up by the scorching language. 

“ If the teachers of Christianity,” writes Mr. Elwin, 
getting back to his principal subject again, “ share in 
the social gatherings of educated Indians with the 
politeness and cordiality which such occasions demand, 
it may foster the impression that unbelief and idolatry 
are no real barriers to the mutual unity of the heart, 
and that one religion is as good as another.” 
Nothing is gained, and much is lost, by religious 
snobbery. Too often the Christian missionary in 
foreign countries has thundered forth the way of sal¬ 
vation with more vehemence than subtle persuasion. 
Christianity does not prosper .exclusively under the 
British flag. There is more than one gate to Heaven, 
and even the “heathen Hindu ” will find a very good 
place there. 


Two Books on Psychology 

An Introduction to Psychology . By WILHELM WUNDT. 
Translated from the Second German Edition by 
Rudolf Pintner, M.A. (George Allen and Co. 
3s. 6d.) 

Psychology : A New System based on the Study of the 
Fundamental Processes of the Human Mind . By 
Arthur Lynch, M.A. Two vols. (Stephen Swift 
and Co. 21s. net.) 

Dr. Wundt’s idea of an “ Introduction” strikes one as 
peculiar. The book before us appears rather a summary 
of results already obtained, than a serviceable help for 
the neophyte in approaching the physiological system of 
psychology. The first chapter plunges us at once into 
the mysteries of the metronome, an instrument the use 
of which is only comprehensible by those who have 
already mastered the details of Wundt’s experimental 
system. A far better Introduction to the system for 
English readers can be found in Titchener and Creigh¬ 
ton’s translation of the semi-popular “ Lectures,” which 
are at least explanatory and take nothing for granted. 
Acutest observation of animal and human psychological 
emotions, as prompted by externals, is displayed in that 
book ; but it seems to fail precisely where the one we are 
considering does, viz., in the explanation of purely mental 
phenomena, where no sense-stimuli, as Dr. Wundt calls 
them, can possibly be suspected. No one can pretend 
that his discussion of dreams, of somnambulism, or of 
hypnotism for that matter, is convincing, because here 
the explanation from externals fails him. Further he 
takes no account—his system forbids him to do so—of 
the much abused personal equation; for mental disposi¬ 
tion forms no part of his theory. For example (p. 106), 
after prefacing—what seems an irrelevant remark—“ The 
feeling differs if we recognise an old friend and if we 
recognise a district through which we have once wandered 
long ago, * * he says, " it is by no means the same when 
we meet our friend Mr. X, and when we meet Mr. Y, 
whom we did not wish to see again.” The instance of 
the remembered country is irrelevant, because the per¬ 
sonal equation there is absent; in the case of the two 
men it is present, but Dr. Wundt will not have it so. 
“ Just as much as the objects themselves differ, so do the 
so-called qualities of familiarity diverge from each other. 

From this we must conclude that these qualities are 
integral parts of the objects, naturally not of their objec¬ 
tive nature, but of their effect upon us, or more precisely 
speaking, of our apperception.” Then why does X, with 
precisely the same qualities, met under precisely the same 
circumstances by Y and Z, whom, to clear the ground, 
we will suppose he has never met before, produce in one 
a feeling of liking, in the other a feeling of intense 
dislike? Dr. Wundt really lands himself in that material¬ 
ism which he repeatedly disclaims; so long as he is 
concerned with the nous , with the mind as lodged in the 
brain, he is perfectly lucid and sound in his reasonings; 
indeed, often extraordinarily acute in his analysis, but 
when he comes to what Mr. Lynch calls the Fundamental 
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Processes* his way is blocked. He has no interpretation 
for them. He can chronicle the effects for example of 
the Association of Ideas* and does so admirably; but 
what that Association springs from he never really ex¬ 
plains. For his quantitative analysis and the remarkable 
conclusions which he arrives at by its means, the student 
had better refer to the latter chapters of the “ Lectures.” 
Mr. Pintner’s translation is lucid and readable; the 
defects of arrangement are not his, but the author’s. 

Dr. Lynch’s book is to a certain extent the antithesis 
of Wundt’s. That his is a new system altogether is hardly 
true; its novelty consists in its insistence on the points 
which the physiologico-psychologists are bound to ignore, 
viz., the Fundamental Processes or non-analysable opera¬ 
tion of mind and train, when unaffected by “ sense- 
stimuli.” Hence the Personal Equation and the doctrine 
of heredity play an important part in his system—both 
neglected by the school of Wundt. Of the degree to 
which the first enters as an element, not only into our 
emotions, but into our perceptions, he gives the extra¬ 
ordinary instance of Maskelyne, once Astronomer Royal, 
and his assistant; the latter’s observations constantly 
differed from his chief’s, and he was dismissed for care¬ 
lessness. 

It was simply a case of difference of perception, 
absolutely subjective. The variation of time in percep¬ 
tion in different subjects is but a small matter in com¬ 
parison with this. As to the second point, that of 
heredity, the case of Helen Keller, bom deaf, blind and 
dumb, and yet extraordinarily endowed with mental 
faculties, is strong indeed, as against those supporters 
of pure physiological psychology who tacitly assume the 
tabula rasa of Locke, whose general philosophy they 
disdain. 

We have not space to follow Mr. Lynch in his most 
interesting analysis of the perception of mathematical 
truths, but on his experiments in the matter of Memory 
—one of his Fundamental Processes—we may make one 
remark. Here he seems to take too little account of 
external stimuli. He remembers after many years certain 
portions of Milton’s “ L’Allegro”; he attributes the re¬ 
membrance of these and these only to the quality—the 
‘‘tonicity,” to use his own word—of the verse itself, as 
affecting a certain portion of the brain. But how many 
times in the interval of years had he heard or seen quoted 
the lines which he particularly remembers: e.g., “On 
the light fantastic toe” ? That all the times were graven 
on his brain, and that external stimuli aroused some and 
left the rest dormant, is surely not an impossible explana¬ 
tion. 

His criticism of Fechner’s “ Law,” which is really an 
empirical conjecture, and no “ law ” at all, is good. 
Fechner assumed the use of one sense only at a time; 
now, after a certain point of external stimulus has been 
reached, other senses or quasi-senses are called into play. 
A light weight held in the hand will produce a certain 
amount of pure excitement of one sense; a heavier 
weight a larger amount of the same pure sensation. So 
far, so good; proportional effects are produced. But 
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a very heavy weight placed on the hand will call up the 
senses of effort and even of pain. This is a popular way 
of putting a truth ; but it is really only a presentation of 
Mr. Lynch’s most lucid argument against the “ Law.” 
We cannot obtain pure conditions for the test of it; and 
this he exemplifies by the instances of the setting sun 
and the rising moon, which appear larger to us because 
of surrounding conditions* which may be called impure. 

Mr. Lynch’s book has its justification ; it adduces facts 
and conclusions which psychology has no right to ignore. 
Whether his somewhat racy, colonial style is to be 
regarded as a defect or a merit, may be a matter of 
question. The burial of Sir Henry Irving in Westminster 
Abbey and of Zola in the Pantheon may seem a matter 
remote from psychology, but it brightens an abstruse 
subject. 


A Cabinet of Miniatures 

Half-Lengths. By the RIGHT HON. GEORGE W. E. 

RUSSELL. (Grant Richards. 7s. 6d. net.) 

There are some books you cannot review, and although 
the editor has sent us this one for the purpose, we are 
going to risk his august displeasure and not try. It is 
above criticism. The title is taken from Horace Wal¬ 
pole: “The figures are less than life and about half- 
length.” 

It consists, in the main, of reviews of other books; 
and how can you review reviews ? On the big flea prin¬ 
ciple, this might go on ad infinitum . Suffice it to say, 
it is by George Russell, and George Russell at his best; 
a book for a rainy Sunday afternoon, when one prefers 
the arm-chair and a pipe before the fire, or perhaps for 
Parliamentarians on a dull day in supply when divi¬ 
sions are infrequent, and you can secure the arm-chair 
that fits you in the last of the stately rooms which forms 
the library of the House of Commons. 

George Russell is one of the most interesting men 
we have met; and we believe we have read most of 
his writings in book form and enjoyed them. A 
distinguished cadet of the great house of Russell, an 
aristocrat to his finger-tips, yet he is a philosophical 
Radical and a strong High Churchman who be¬ 
lieves in Disestablishment. As a member of Parliament 
he has held office at the Local Government Board, 
India, and the Home Office, and for some time was an 
Alderman of the L.C.C. Whilst anxious to serve his 
country in public affairs, he has somehow just missed 
being a Statesman or having sufficient force of character 
to impinge his personality on the public; perhaps his 
mind is too judicial—he sees both sides of every ques¬ 
tion, and, above all, has a fatal gift of humour and a 
little mild malice, which flavours his writings like 
caper sauce. 

It is an amiable failing of his to pretend to be a very 
old man, and he writes of any event which has occurred 
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within the last ioo years as a contemporary. But we are 
criticising the man when we ought to notice the book. 
Macaulay reviewed ponderous tomes which nobody read 
and which few of us would have heard of but for the 
way he explained how he would have written them. 
They were not criticisms so much as pemmicanised re¬ 
views mixed with a strong flavouring of his own. 

Mr. Russell follows the same plan in this book, sup¬ 
plies us with ideas for conversation, and puts our views 
right in a hundred delightful ways where our opinions 
have been, to say the least, vague. We think the sub-title 
to Chapter V, “A Cabinet of Miniatures/ 1 would have 
more fittingly described the whole book. It is impossible 
to deal with all the portraits he paints. They are many 
and varied, ranging from Newman to “Labby,” and 
from Adelaide Proctor to Joseph Hume. 

His first chapter deals with a contrast in the characters 
of Newman and Manning, whose verting to Rome caused 
so much sensation in early Victorian days. Disraeli, we 
think, speaking of Newman’s going over, said rather ex¬ 
travagantly, it was a blow “ from which the Church of 
England was still (1870) reeling.” The two characters 
are sketched with masterly care, although it is plain with 
which the sympathy of the author lies. Somebody said 
Newman was everything that Manning was not, and 
although this is a hard saying it has much truth in it, and 
Mr. Russell shows it most clearly. 

His second chapter is entitled “ The Last of the 
Whigs,” and gives a vivid description of the late Duke 
of Devonshire; but it is a mistake to call him the last 
of the Whigs. We shall one day write an article show¬ 
ing that George Russell is really the last of the Whigs. 
He will pretend to be indignant, but we think we shall 
be able to convince him against his will. 

His essay on Lord Coleridge throws sidelights on the 
character of this legal luminary which do not appear in 
the book he is reviewing, and which must be fresh to a 
great many. This is followed by a light crayon sketch 
of a very different character—“Labby.” The next chapter, 
as we said, deals with miniatures, and all are enjoyable. 
The later chapters are reprints of various articles written 
at different times for different papers and magazines. He 
occasionally repeats himself, but all are most readable, 
and it is one of those books which one can pick up at any 
time and read over again. There is a chapter devoted to 
Oxford which will please her sons, but we doubt if the 
one on Cambridge will please the cousins. His last 
article is about his connection with the Press, and he 
concludes with an appropriate verse: — 

And when I may no longer live 
They’ll say, who know the truth, 

He gave—whate’er he had to give— 

To Freedom and to Youth. 

It would be an excellent wedding present for the 
honeymoon journey. You could take it up at intervals 
and talk about it when conversation gets thin, as we 
believe it often does on these occasions. Indeed, we 
commend the volume to everyone who loves easy grace¬ 
ful writing with a good deal of information thrown in. 
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The Land that is Desolate: An Account of a Tour in 
Palestine . By SIR FREDERICK TREVES, Bart., 

G.C.V.O., C.B. Illustrated. (Smith, Elder, and 
Co. 9s. net.) 

Sir Frederick Treves went to Palestine frankly as a 
tourist, and it is as such that he recounts his experi¬ 
ences. He has no problems to 9olve, nor does he attempt 
to solve any. He has no theories to test, no special 
object of study. His outlook is always that of the mere 
man-in-the-street, but the intelligent man. To students 
of Biblical Archaeology or of the politics of the Near 
East, this book will therefore have little, if any, 
appeal; but the far larger public who are interested 
in modem Palestine merely as Palestine, and as nothing 
else, will afford it the heartiest of welcomes. For them 
it is the best book on the subject which has been pub¬ 
lished for many years. The author delves into none 
of the problems of the Near East; but, on the other 
hand, he does not go out of his way to avoid them. 
Thus, for instance, he gives support to the views of all 
who know anything about Biblical Archaeology in their 
doubt as to the authenticity of most of the favourite sites. 
On the other hand, he pays a tribute to what he de¬ 
scribes as “the most living thing in Jerusalem,” “the 
spectacle provided at the Jews* Wailing Place.” “It 
is a spectacle dramatic and affecting. It expresses in 
one slight but vivid tableau a calamitous episode in 
the history of the city. It serves to keep in remem¬ 
brance the great sorrow of a nation. It signifies the 
aspiration of a people—if not materially, at least by 
sentiment and symbol.” 

On the whole, the author, like so many who have pre¬ 
ceded him on the same road, was affected by the change¬ 
lessness of the East. This is especially so when he is 
away from the towns. The European visitor, con¬ 
versant with his Bible, finds in its words a new mean¬ 
ing as he watches the daughters of the land drawing 
water from the wells, or a file of camels marching 
slowly and philosophically past. His heart glows as he 
notices a shepherd leading his flock, and in a moment 
his mind goes back to the story of Jacob and Laban 
as he remarks the unexpectedly large proportion of 
parti-coloured members of the flocks. In the words of 
another recent writer on Palestine (Mrs. M. M. Holbach 
in “ Bible Ways in Bible Lands”) “ Bible language flowed 
to my lips to express the common scenes of everyday 
life. No other language seemed to fit the picture!” Sir 
Frederick Treves’ chapter on the beggars and begging 
in Jerusalem is one of the best examples the book con¬ 
tains of his own particular art. At the first reading it 
amuses and delights so that the reader feels that if the 
book contained nothing else it would well repay perusal 
by one in need of light and amusing reading of a not 
unintelligent description. When the author’s words 
have begun to permeate his mind the reader will find his 
delight undiminished, but he will find behind the 
cynicism, the satire, and the humour something calling 
for deeper thought, a sidelight on the economic condition 
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of the country. Sir Frederick is, however, such a master 
of his pen that this new aspect will in no degree detract 
from the attractiveness of the others. 

The new revival, as illustrated in the modem Jewish 
agricultural colonies, lies outside the track which Sir 
Frederick planned out for himself. He could not, there¬ 
fore, be expected to have made its acquaintance. If 
he had he would probably have been led to revise some 
of the general views which he has adopted. Perhaps 
also a visit during the least pleasant season of the year 
is a sufficient explanation of an occasional lack of 
appreciation of the attractions of the country. The 
next time that Sir Frederick visits Palestine he should 
choose spring. He will then, undoubtedly feel a desire 
to reconsider some of his opinions. 

With regard to the illustrations one may say that the 
author is as great a master of the camera as he is of the 
pen and of the scalpel. 


Religions Theories of the 
Nineteenth Century 

An Outline of the History of Christian Thought since 
Kant. By Edward Caldwell Moore. (Duck¬ 
worth and Co. 2 s. 6 d. net.) 

PERHAPS the most valuable part of Professor Moore’s 
valuable little book is that which is belied by its title. 
It is in the delineation of the theories of Kant’s pre¬ 
decessors and of Kant himself that he is most successful. 
For the nearer we get to our own times the more apt we 
are to misconstrue and to misunderstand. We read 
into the utterances of men nearly our contemporaries 
our own ideas; and ideas develop quickly in these days. 
People attribute to Browning and Carlyle theories of 
religion which are the growth of the last ten years or so. 
And as to the question of influence on thought, fifty or 
even a hundred years are too little to permit us to form a 
sane judgment. Who within thirty years of Hegel’s 
death would have pronounced his system a failure ? Yet 
now after thrice that period such failure must be 
recognised. We have hardly yet gauged the real 
influence of Martin Luther; it is certainly too early to 
pronounce that of William James or even of John Henry 
Newman. 

Dr. Moore sets out to trace in his book the origins of 
(practically) nineteenth century Christian thought, under 
three heads: the severance of religion from metaphysics, 
the literary and critical development of theology, and 
lastly, the scientific extension of knowledge and its rela¬ 
tion to religion. His treatment of the first period is 
excellent. He perhaps overrates the English Deists; 
certainly his admiration for the men of rank who pro¬ 
fessed themselves such is undeserved. Has he never 
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But his exposure of the childish “ rationalism” o[ the 1 ' x 
eighteenth century is complete. Its methods may be 
estimated from its explanation of the miracle ol turning I - 
water into wine: Jesus took the wine with Him in order 
to play a practical jokel If this be rationalism, who I ^ 
would be rational? 1 -. 

But in Professor Moore’s analysis of the doctrines ol I 
Kant we have one of the most lucid expositions we have 1 
yet met with. Regarding the Retne Vernunft and the b: 
Praktische Vernunft as coherent parts of a system, he ];• : 
at least disposes of Heme’s scoffing remark that Kant I 

wrote the first for thinking men and the second for the 1 ~ 
servant who carried his umbrella. He demonstrates. I.-; 

I and in our opinion clearly, that in both works Kant re- 1 
cognises an experimental basis of Faith. He relegates L c 
Faith no doubt to a “ transcendental world,” but in spite \ v 
of his insistence on “ pure reason” he does acknowledge [, 
that “ the world of religious belief is the world oi 
transcendental reality.” The spirit of man, which is not 
pure reason only, but moral will as well, recognises itself 
as part of that reality. In other words, Kant confessed 
that there was in the Practical Reason something outside 
Pure Reason, which 44 ventures the credence that moral 
worth is the supreme worth in life.” Apart from Kants 
absolute ignoring of the theory of heredity, with its 
corollaries, Dr. Moore points out one fault as to tk 
Practical Reason ; the author takes no account of habta 
practice as forming a moral element of human nature; 
whereas 44 one of the great facts of spiritual experience 
is the gradual or even sudden inversion of standards 
within us. We do really cease to desire the things which 
I are against right, reason and conscience. We come ’ 0 
desire the good, even if it shall cost us pain and saenh:? 
to do it. . . Das Radikale Bose of human nature s 

1 

less radical than Kant supposed, and the categonca: 
imperative of duty less externally categorical than x 
alleged ” (p. 49). Is it not William James who speaks- 
To put it plainly, Kant takes no account of conscience. 

’ which he would have classed with those 44 innate ideas 
^ which had been the fetish of an earlier school of thought. 

5 Of the epigoni of Kant—Fichte, Schelling, Hegel 
t Dr. Moore makes short work. Their influence was ha 
a ephemeral—even Hegel’s. On Schleiermacher he dwells 

l at greater length, as on one who exercised a lasting m 
D fluence on modern theology. This may be true 0 
y America, the home of fancy religions, but all attempts 
popularise a writer who conceived that religion was 
conduct as Kant stated it, nor thought as 
* fancied it, but feeling pure and simple, )‘ e 

T failed in England. Pantheist and mystic, 

j ! Schleiermacher’s denial, on sentimental groun s, ° 
the personality of God, and his reduction 0 f 
" idea of salvation to something like the conversion 
S preached by the enthusiastic sects, will always 
’ him from influencing religious thought in this cotrn^ 

K Ritschl, with his strong insistence on the trut ^ 

T historic Christ, is far more popular ; partly* it ^ 

owned, on account of his recognition, not 
socialism, but of some of the truths w * C . • or ^r 
1 socialism. Salvation in his view is achieved 
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to become a citizen of heaven by and by, but to be an 
active citizen of a kingdom of real human goodness here 
and now ” (p. 94). 

The section on the history of literary criticism of the 
Old and New Testaments is excellently written, but is 
hardly up to date. Dr. Moore does not appear to know 
Schweitzers work on “ Paul and his interpreters,” and he 
says nothing of the monstrous development of the 
Tubingen theory which denies the authenticity of all the 
Pauline epistles, and leaves the question w'hether there 
ever was a Jesus or a Paul an open one. His appreciation 
of Hamack’s monumental work is fully deserved; that 
that writer has proved up to the hilt the Hellenisation of 
the church and its consequent departure from what we 
know of “ Primitive Christianity” is true enough ; but the 
one defect of this great book is that it does not begin 
early enough; that it says too little that is well grounded 
about the beliefs and doctrines which prevailed imme¬ 
diately after the departure of Christ. As to this “ Primi¬ 
tive Christianity’* we can hardly go with Professor Moore 
when, after saying (p. 148) that “ the same simple soul 
thanked God for Jesus with his sorrows and his sympathy 
as man’s guide and helper, and again prayed to Jesus 
because he seemed too wonderful to be a man,” he hints 
that the need of the solution of this difficulty suggested 
the idea of the Trinity. 

Id treating of the modern relations of science to 
theology, and of the position of modern thinkers, the book 
^ least satisfactory ; partly from the causes above alluded 
to; partly because the record is often that of unreligious 
creven anti-religious thought. In speaking of American 
"Titers the author assumes too much acquaintance on 
our part with the religious controversies of his own 
country, and his estimates of contemporaries are too 
ndiscnminately appreciative. These are, however, but 
*roaJl faults in a lucid, interesting, and on the whole 
thorough, manual of the history of religious thought 
during a period of exceptional development. 


Shorter Reviews 

hwg Rent dWnjoti and his Seven Queens. By 
Edgcumbe Staley. Illustrated. (John Long. 
J2s. 6d. net.) 

HERE is no doubt that Ren6, King of Jerusalem, the 
Two Sicilies, Aragon, Valencia, Majorca, Sardinia, 
Corsica; Duke of Anjou, Barrois, and Lorraine; 
ount of Provence, Forcalquier, and Piemont; Prince of 
^tfona, Duke of Calabria, Lord of Genoa, Count of 
Blaine, Chailly, and Longjumeau, and Marquis 
0 Pont-a-Mousson, was, as his titles would imply, an 
extremely wonderful personage. His taste for the 
Acquisition of wives was almost as pronounced as his 
ac< I u * s ^* on of high-sounding titles, for, if 
!' 5talc y is to be believed, he was the happy spouse 
at east sev en ladies, and, like his predecessor, Solo- 
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mon, he appears even then not wholly to have exhausted 
his conjugal affections. Mr. Staley’s work is charac¬ 
terised by a serious lack of care and finish. In the very 
first page of the preface, the author, whilst actually 
seeking to justify the title of his book, talks of two 
of the wives of Ren6 as being “ at all familiar ” to the 
English public—namely, Marguerite d’Anjou and 
Jeanne d*Arc; he then goes on to introduce the remain¬ 
ing “ five ** to us, but gives a list of six, including one 
of the two already mentioned, and altogether omitting 
Marie d’Anjou. There is no need to go further in 
specifying the glaring mixtures of fact and imagina¬ 
tion, positive misstatements, and more or less serious 
inaccuracies with which the book is filled. What we 
do wish to protest against is the way in which the 
writers of such works as this attempt to foist upon their 
readers bizarre medleys of fiction and legend as serious 
historical studies. From the manner in which Jeanne 
d’Arc is described as “ laying a trembling hand ** upon 
the arm of Ren£, and looking up “innocently but intently 
with her great brown eyes into his open, truthful face,” 
one would be led to believe that Mr. Staley was an eye¬ 
witness of the scene. Similarly one would scarcely 
imagine from the highly coloured account of the doings 
of Marguerite d’Anjou at the Battle of Wakefield that 
the historical probabilities are that the Queen was never 
anywhere near the battlefield. And Mr. Staley was 
surely, in common honesty, bound to disclose the fact 
that his detailed account of the literary and artistic 
productions of King Ren6 is founded more upon con¬ 
jecture, hearsay, and imagination than upon anything 
in the nature of sober and indubitable fact. And, 
finally, why in the name of wonder should all the make- 
believe puppets who are paraded in these pages be made 
to speak the language of strolling melodramatists ? 


The Oxford Book of Latin Verse. Chosen by H. W. 

GARROD. (Henry Frowde. 6s. net.) 

MR. Garrod is to be congratulated upon the produc¬ 
tion of an excellent anthology. To those who, like the 
present writer, oppressed by professional cares, have 
but small leisure for a study of the ancient classical 
authors, such a little volume as the one now before us 
affords opportunities not otherwise available. For the 
sad truth is that when a man has graduated at a univer¬ 
sity and entered a legal profession he becomes increas¬ 
ingly loth, as the years go on, to spend his spare 
moments in a continuous perusal of, say, Martial or 
Ovid or Ausonius. Upon the other hand, few things 
are more pleasant than to dip into such a volume as this 
and read a piece here and a piece there, untrammelled 
by the angry frown of punctilious pedagogues and un¬ 
dismayed by the prospect of impending “schools/* 
destrictus ensis cut super inpia cervice pendet. 

The introduction is a valuable contribution to the 
critical literature of the subject. Mr. Garrod has a 
good deal to say about the Roman and the Italian 
elements in Latin poetry. He talks of “ the Roman, the 
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typical Roman," and tells us that this personage was 
what we call a 11 dull " man. But surely there never 
was a typical Roman. And, unless “ Roman " be used 
in the merely topographical sense, it is to draw a some¬ 
what meaningless distinction to say that the Italian, 
as opposed to the dull but typical Roman, had “ the 
Ere—the deep and keen Ere of mind, the quick glow 
of sensibility which redeems literature and life from 
dullness." If one thing more than another was charac¬ 
teristic of Rome it was the power of absorption. The 
mere fact of being bom within or without the walls 
of Rome was wholly unessential from the literary point 
of view. The literary genius of Italy gravitated to¬ 
wards the capital more than ever did the literary genius 
of England towards London, and what Rome thus 
attracted towards her she made part of herself. Mr. 
Garrod himself admits that “indeed, the Italian and 
the Roman elements are never so separate or so dis¬ 
parate in actuality as they appear in literary analysis." 
We go further, and say that the two elements are .fused 
and inseparable, and that it is only by postulating an 
hypothetical Roman temperament which in fact never 
existed that any such literary analysis as that of Mr. 
Garrod is possible. Tennyson hit the mark when he 
addressed Vergil, who was not a Roman in the strict 
sense of the word, as " Roman Vergil, thou who singest 
Ilium's lofty temples robed in fire"; for the spirit of 
Vergil's AEneid is the very living, breathing spirit of 
Imperial Rome. With the above single exception we 
have no fault to find with Mr. Garrod's masterly and 
stimulating introduction. The book contains a number 
of more or less well-known translations and imitations 
and a valuable note upon the Saturnian metre. 


woman who mothered him. From the time of his 
stepping ashore at “ Dukes," he has a premonition that 
in this island the mystery would be solved. 

His love for the unconventional Sanna, the island’s 
prettiest girl and general favourite, has its ups and 
downs. His recognition by his mother is pathrtic and 
tragic. She is a weak, loving woman—weak in ha 
strength and strong in her weakness—who has known 
no peace, no night of restful sleep, no day of glad 
awakening, not one true joy for twenty-eight years. 
This has a great effect in altering the whole outlook 
of Frankham's life. 

The people of the island are unsophisticated; and a 
tale of forty years' love, between a cobbler, who had 
been a whaler, and Miss Ploomie Snow, which eventu¬ 
ally ends in marriage, is told in a delightfully natural 
way. The book is altogether fresh and uncommon, 
and the interest continues to increase until the end. 


A Slice of Life . By ROBERT HALIFAX. (Constable 

and Co. 6s.) 

“A SLICE OF Life" is very near the bottom of the loaf, 
and, apart from the character of the old man Donno, has 
not much to recommend it. It deals with the East End 
and its ways, its slum owners and such like folk, and with 
the mad infatuation of a curate (Mr. Donodhu) for a 
girl. Some scenes in his love affairs border on the ridi¬ 
culous. It may be very true to life, and as such is 
valuable. The author has apparently made a study of a 
class not much written about hitherto. We notice that 
authors are choosing weird names for their characters 
nowadays, especially where such characters are not id 
the highest ranks of society. 



Fiction 

Sanna of the Island Town. By MARY E. WALLER. 
(Andrew Melrose. 6s.) 

rr'HE talented authoress of “ Flamsted Quarries” and 
1 other books, has written another very interesting 
study of American life, the locale this time being an 
island in the Atlantic, about sixty miles from the coast, 
very small and naturally isolated, but a little world of its 

°Tn gratitude for rescue from shipwreck by the in¬ 
habitants of “ Dukes,” the French Marquis Beauchamp 
endowed a school, to be called by his name, with five 
thousand livres, in which he exacted the teaching of 
he French language. There was great difficulty in 
fi nding a suitable master for the purpose; but during 

the travels abroad of one of the members of the 
th family, the latter became acquainted with 

goverm g Frankham. Eventually Frank- 

hamTipts^^’invitation to the island, and become 
its schoolmaster.^h^St^onirtioIT^e of 'sffiga- 

“iff. ci.1.5S~. “«■ '7 ° f * e 00 ' G " m, “ y 
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Private Smith. By CAPTAIN OSWALD DALLAS. With 
a Foreword by LIEUTENANT-GENERAL SIR ROBEKT 

Baden-Powell, K.C.B., K.C.V.O. (Herbert 
Jenkins. 6s.) 

Sir Robert Baden-Powell writes in his foreword 

If the nation knew more about their soldiers and 
took more interest in them and appreciated th®® * 
their proper worth instead of merely glorifying t em in 
war and forgetting them in peace, there would not 
so much need for conscription or other s “^ cS 
methods for obtaining soldiers. This story sno g 
far to remove false impressions. 

Private Smith, of the Perthshire Highlanders, ^ 
been a subaltern in a crack cavalry regiment, W /V. 
sent in his papers in consequence of some heavy 
transactions at Punchestown. A brotber-omoff* ^ 
rival in love, had put him on a so-called certainty t0 
later spread a report that his resignation was 
money matters connected with his regimen 
The Army has too many attractions or 
Smith, and he starts to retrieve his Lrfj*. 

disgrace as a private, visits a very P excep! 

house—which we cannot understand his ao>‘* 
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a* an author's necessity for part of his story—and goes 
out to the Boer War. What he does there is well told. 
The fighting, his comrades, all make very interesting 
reading, and “ all’s well that ends well,” both in war and 
love. 

There is nothing in the book, although written so 
long after the event, to wound the susceptibilities of 
either side, and this the author is to be congratulated 
on. The appreciation of a fine 9oldier in the foreword 
is a guarantee that from a soldier's point of view it 
is true to life. 


Aspects of Ireland: During the Tudors 

O i^LY in a limited sense can it be said that the be¬ 
ginnings of modern Ireland* lay during the reigns 
of the Tudors. In that limited sense the claim is just, 
although it disregards altogether the fact that a greater 
part of fhe problem of modern Ireland dates back to 
something much anterior. Yet it is true in this way: 
that the problems that exist to-day would probably 
never have arisen had it not been for the pertinacity 
vith which the Tudors sought to blot out the national 
oristence. A survey of Ireland during the reign of the 
e$)th Henry reveals a state of affairs that is par- 
tndarly interesting in view of the policy that was imme- 
kfcly to ensue. The Norman invasion had left its 
on the country; but, in face of the result, it could 
only have been called an invasion, certainly not a con¬ 
quest The Normans had come into the country, and 
d been drawn by the country into itself. The 
eraldines in Munster, the Burgos in Connacht, were 
. settlers directly dating from the Norman 

Wsion; there were also the Butlers, the Ormonds, the 
^vages, the Mandevilles, and others, as a result of 
t invasion. But they were all “more Irish than the 
7 themselves.” Some of the families, indeed, had 
a cn Irish names. The Burgos, for example, publicly 
renoiinrcd their English surnames and took the name of 
^acWilliam. Similarly the Prendergasts became the 
fj c ^ aur ^ ces * the Berminghams the MacFerrises, and 
h h ^ Crs Macjordans. The Statute of Kilkenny 
endeavoured to stop this; it forbade the settlers 
^gossip or foster with the Irish, to speak the Gaelic, 

• * “° rse bareback, wear a moustache, or play at 

® figs, quoitings, or handball, under penalty of im- 
nsonment and forfeiture. In the words of a writer in 
• f UDeo ^ Henry VIII, who wished to see it put again 
^ Jcecu ^ion, the Statute was good “for the extinct- 

it had ^ wecn the Englishry and Irishry." Yet 
nued. The amity had continued. The settlers 
the , S °'^^nnarried and fostered with the Irish that 
€ Was ^ tt le other than Irish in their blood, and when 
<JCC ? ,Cre sumi aoned to a Parliament at Dublin on one 

on the proceedings had to be translated into the 
U p ebc tor them. 

Wilson mentions, though we do not 


Wti °f Modem Ireland. By Phillip 
• (Maunsel. 12s. 6d. netj^ 

Google 
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think he has made his survey wide enough. The whole 
significance of the Tudor rule lies just in this: Not only 

7 S n th k C , Pa e thr L ust back ^ a small area round the city 
of Dublin, but the rest of Ireland had risen to achieve 
a considerable success in the arts, in the crafts and in 
trade. The new English industries, chiefly in wools and 
in linens, were being baffled in England itself, not to 
speak of Flanders and the Netherlands. Irish trade ex¬ 
tended widely, as we have seen in an earlier paper, 
reaching to the Levant and the Canaries. As Strafford 
complained at a later time, in one of his letters concern¬ 
ing Irish government, “ It might be feared they would 
beat us out of the trade itself by underselling us, which 
they were well able to do.” The close tissue of the 
tribal system over the country repelled the invaders, 
drew settlers into its polity, and, together with the towns, 
most of which had close corporations, with an elected 
king like the tribes, had built up a national prosperity 
that turned back and beat the neighbouring island out 
of its own markets. 

Mr. Wilson, it seems to us, in missing the greater part 
of this (that we have been able only roughly to sketch) 
misses with it the chief significance of what was to follow. 
He devotes a chapter, for example, to tracing in great 
detail “ The Geraldine Revolt." It is full of learning, 
and in attributing the differences between the great 
Kildare’s two appearances at Court to the wound he 
received in besieging O'CarroU’s castle, he gives 
one of those touches that bring history near to us. But 
he tells it as a thing apart; he fails to make it fit into 
the general canvas. It is, of course, woven in with a 
general sequence in the separate national histories of 
Ireland and England. The Desmonds were probably the 
stoutest defenders of Irish crafts and trade against the 
penalties and prohibitions that seemed to prophesy, as 
they certainly intended, their extinction; and the same, 
in a lesser degree, might be said for their kinsman. Kil¬ 
dare. That was one of the causes of the continual Court 
intrigue against them. It is too complex a matter to do 
more than merely suggest in such an article as this. 
In fact, its proper place was in just such an historical 
essay as Mr. Wilson’s. Nothing can exceed the care with 
which he outlines the actual operations, but in the mean¬ 
time we have lost their significance. It could well be 
pleaded that such an extended examination would 
destroy the proportions of his book. To that there are 
several answers. An incidental reply is that he has 
already filled it with details that are scarcely necessary, 
however useful they might be to the student; such as 
many lists of the names of the chiefs who took part in 
the various campaigns, or came in turn to profess their 
submission to Henry VIII on learning his good inten¬ 
tions. But the main reply is that such facts are neces¬ 
sary to any kind of intelligent interest in the period, and 
the more so since Mr. Wilson has given his book a title 
that leads one to expect an ordered thesis. 

So far as one may judge Henry VIII's intentions, 
they were, at least at first, not vindictive. As Mr. 
Wilson says, so long as he might freely be recognised 
as the civil and ecclesiastical “ Lord of Ireland,” and 

raise, in tributes, sufficient moneys from the Irish chiefs 
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hills while colonists were brought in to take their place. | 
And that was finally resolved upon by Queen Mary. I 
It was thus what may loosely be called “ the begin¬ 
nings of modern Ireland” were inaugurated. They could 
not be termed a perfect beginning, but they were the 
beginning of a new order of things wherein the 
old memory survived, though in a bruised arvd 
battered form. Mr. Wilson gives many details o( 
this, and he gives them as the result of much examr.i * 
lion of State Papers and much careful erudition, but 
he fails to weave the facts into an ordinary’ narratv.e. 
He fails to trace just cause and effect His book will 
be exceedingly valuable to students* but we do not think 
his desire was to serve so limited a purpose. And 
orderly and careful narrative of the period is much 
needed. DARRELL FiGGIS 


to maintain his government, he would, so far as one may 
judge, have been satisfied. Mr. Wilson adds: 41 Lastly, 
he aimed at the complete assimilation of Ireland to 
England by the obliteration of all distinctively national 
characteristics.” We do not think this was his intention 
at first; possibly because he did not at first conceive, 
whatever his local advisers may have told him, that the 
national characteristics were quite so distinct. Henry 
VIII was not quite what one would call a man of subtle 
intellect or understanding. And when that policy came 
later, it does not seem to have been at Henry’s instiga¬ 
tion, or even active interest, so much as by the local 
decision of his deputies. He, no doubt, had a quick 
interest in the suppression of Irish trade and industry; 
but that was rather the result of an interest in English 
trade than an active interest in Irish affairs. The steady 
and ruthless attempt to crush out national characteristics, 
and, if not to put the Statute of Kilkenny into effect, 
at least to enforce the spirit of it, was a matter that 
was prosecuted by the local deputies. 

Yet, however it came, it was the opener of a policy 
whose logical conclusion lay in the plantations. The 
tuathal” organisation was such, it made the country 
so closely woven and live a tissue, that prejudicial 
decrees and punitive expeditions were either ineffectual 
or of merely temporary importance. If any settlers were 
left as the result of such expeditions, they were soon 
.drawn into the tribal life healthily and peacefully. More¬ 
over, as Mr. Wilson points out, if a chief were removed 
and another appointed in his place, the result was that 
the nine-tenths who had not engaged in the war at once 
joined the one-tenth who had sustained it; and for a 
reason that the deputies were unable to understand. 
Such deputies regarded a chief’s land as belonging to 
him, whereas it belonged to the tribe. They read their own 
system into a wholly different one. Even a chief’s very 
mensal lands were only his by virtue of his chiefdom; 
that passed from him if for any cause he was deprived 
of his chiefdom. So that the whole tribe in rising 
unitedly against so arbitrary an action as his deposition 
by any other authority than itself, was only standing 
in defence of its proprietary. If, therefore, the desire 
was to supplant one system by another, to enforce one 
national polity in the place of another, the only thing 
do was to'sweep the people away to starve on the 
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The Theatre 

“The Yellow Jacket” at the 
Duke of York’s Theatre 

I N a season rich with new plays and happy revivals, w 
more engrossing and delightful production than tbs 
play by Mr. Hazelton and Mr. Benrimo has been seen 
It is boldly original; not, perhaps, altogether Orient*, 
and certainly not Occidental in manner, but it isbeauti 
ful, alluring, and entirely successful. The way ® 
which the English artists enter on their exotic exper¬ 
iment does the greatest credit to our stage; the com 
pleteness with which they keep within their unacr^ 
tomed characters is delightful to watch. The 
of their dresses and the attractive simplicity and dcp r 
of feeling in the presentation all form part of the 
welcome entertainment imaginable. 

Society, which has been so extraordinarily respond 
to the bizarrerie and beauty of the Russian ballets* * 
enjoy 44 The Yellow Jacket” at the Duke of Yorkj 
Theatre with especial avidity. All the antique arts ot 
the most gifted Eastern nation, the Chinese, are w* 
so fully appreciated in Europe that the time has Ion* 
since been ripe for us to see a Chinese play produce 
in the native manner. The beautiful “Turandot, 
greatly as we liked it, was far from being characteristic 
of the Middle Kingdom; “The Yellow Jacket * 
much nearer the real thing, but it must be owned tha 
it is the Chinese play elegantly adapted to Western 
tastes. The actual Chinese theatre contains too roue 
meaningless noise, an excess of fighting, and too g? os 
an inconsequence to fit in any way with Westero 
standards. But in the present example the auth 
have cleverly caught the essential spirit of mode- 
Chinese plays which follow to a great extent the rute 
of the drama produced under the ancient Mongol* 
they have captured the spirit, and they have given * 
the external details; but, at the same time, they ^ au 
adjusted the whole play after a fashion much rooro 
pleasing to us than would have been a bald transfer o. 
an original drama. 
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Each character tells you who he is and his 
intentions; but, so that all should be even more 
clear, the authors have provided a chorus played 
by Mr. Frederick Ross after a manner which makes a 
difficult part one of the most engaging in the whole 
play. He it is who smiles upon us from before the 
curtains, and tells us of his brothers of the Pear Tree 
Garden, the players, what he has done for them, and, 
later, when the whole thing appears to be a success, 
that he is the author. His blandness, his politeness, 
his suavity in announcing that the scene is now a palace 
or a garden or a wild mountain, for the actual scene 
is merely a decorated platform and does not change, 
are most winning and convincing. Mr. Ross’s power 
of making much of the little that he has to do is a 
victory in itself, as is also the admirable work of Mr. 
Holman Clark as the property-man, who attends to his 
business on the stage with perfect sangfroid throughout 
the most harrowing scenes. He is, of course, supposed 
to be invisible, and, indeed, the audience is asked to 
exercise the art of supposition very fully and freely. 
But we have long been taught to do that by dramatists 
far less candid than the chorus which Mr. Ross repre¬ 
sents with geniality and matured grace. 

The story is mainly that of Wu Sin Yin (Mr. E. 
Hairy Edwards) and his two wives and their two sons. 
Lo(Miss Peggy Hyland) is the wicked and charming 
JMid to the second wife Du Jung Fah (Miss 
Dorothy Fane), and by her cruel arts she makes Wu, 
Governor of the Province, believe that his gracious 
6rst wife has given him a child that is deformed. This 
leads to many adventures in which the first wife, very 
tenderly played by Miss Lena Burnleigh, goes to 
heaven and leaves her beautiful boy with his story 
written on his little jacket in her blood. This boy 
becomes the young hero of the Wu family, and after 
many delightful adventures takes the throne from his 
esthetic and weak younger half-brother who is called 
Daffodil, a part played with great skill by Mr. George 
Relph. But the elaborate plot is hardly the thing that 
ls of most importance. It is the curious ensemble and 
the admirable acting of Mr. Cowley Wright as the hero, 
and the delicacy and brightness of Miss Sheila Hayes 
as Moy Fah Loy, whom he loves, and of Miss Christine 
^ver, as the liautiful foster-mother of Wu, and the 
rest °* the clever cast, that make the play so extremely 
attractive. Especial praise should be given to Mr. 
Hendrie, who plays two parts; firstly that of a person 
°f great importance, and secondly that of the purveyor 
°f hearts, with the utmost skill and conviction. But 
from the queer Spider of Mr. C. W. Standing to the 
graceful ladies, all are good, all attractive and 
interesting in their very various ways. 

t was no doubt a somewhat bold undertaking to 
P a ce so fresh and unusual a play as “The Yellow 
.adtet on the London stage, but it was an attempt 
worthy of some risk. We think that playgoers of 
class here will be deeply indebted to Mr. Gaston 
^ er for having produced this work of Mr. Hazelton 
Ml ^ ® cnr * m o» and that those gentlemen will be 
) repaid for their artistic labour-and enterprise. 
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“The Great Adventure” at the 
Kingsway Theatre 

ONE of the main attractions of the management here 
is their delightful catholicity of taste. We always 
feel sure of enjoying whatever entertainment Miss 
Lillah McCarthy and Mr. Barker may offer. From 
Schnitzen’s “Anatol ” series to Masefield’s “Nan” 
is as pleasant and as far a cry as from “ Fanny’s First 
Play ” to Mr. Arnold Bennett’s comedy in four acts. 
People who go to the theatre never read—unless they 
happen to write for several different pages of a paper— 
so that they will not be prejudiced by knowing that 
“ The Great Adventure” is based on Mr. Bennett’s most 
satirical, most witty, and, perhaps, most human novel, 
with the unfortunate title “ Buried Alive.” The phrase 
which Mr. Barrie’s “Peter Pan” uses about death 
makes a far more attractive name for both book and 
play. But, sad to say, the fascination of the story, as 
Mr. Bennett first wrote it, is, in a way, buried alive in 
the stage play. The names are changed, the ages of 
the personages are altered, as well as much besides. 
Perhaps there is more verbal wit in the play, but the 
subtle personality of the writer seems hidden and his 
gay attractiveness grown dim. This is because Mr. 
Bennett is bold and free as the writer of fiction, but 
harassed by the conditions of the theatre. The play 
is, of course, full of delightful points and plenty of 
satiric fun and many fanciful and vivid characters; 
but we felt again and again the need of some such 
accomplished hand as—may one say ?—that of Mr. 
Knoblauch to make “ The Great Adventure ” as tech¬ 
nically satisfying as “ Milestones.” 

As the famous, shy, and ironic painter, I lam Carve, 
Mr. Henry Ainley played superbly. His appearance 
was at first a little too wild and woolly, but as he 
aged through the play he became very clear-cut and 
delightful. We believe in him; he is the great artist 
and the great, simple nature; it is a fine and difficult 
character splendidly played. His nervous anxiety 
about the death of the valet whom he allows to pass 
as the painter, his efforts to tell the truth of the matter, 
and his attempts to believe that it is best to retire from 
his imbroglio, with an English lady in Madrid, by 
this simple means of pretending to be dead, are ad¬ 
mirably portrayed. So are, indeed, his perfect ease 
and his affectionate nature when he comes into the 
circle of Mrs. Janet Cannot's homely influence. The 
first act, which shows us Carve’s disused house in Lon¬ 
don, where his valet dies and Mrs. Cannot appears; 
and the second, the private room at the Grand Babylon 
Hotel, in which he is nursed by his new friend; and 
the third, Janet’s sitting-room at Werter Road, Putney, 
when they are married—all these are full of interest 
and crowded with lively human passages. 

But there are also lapses into the inessential, such as 
the affair of the unconvincing Catholic Father Looe and 
his sister, and the huge, dull lapse of the last act. 
Such faults as these will soon be corrected; there is 
far too much amusement and humanity and fantasy 
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in " The Great Adventure ” for it to be in any degree 
negligible. And then there is the character drawing 
and the fine acting. Miss Wish Wynne, who has 
gained our admiration long ago by her joyous and 
vivid studies of ill-tempered little girls or “ difficult ” 
young servants, here undertakes the immense task of 
making us believe in Mrs. Janet Cannot, who was about 
to interview Albert Shawn, the valet, in regard to 
marriage, and who is taken over by Carve, with the rest 
of the liabilities of his late servant. You must see her 
to know just how delightful, how pleasant, kind, and 
simple, yet clever, Miss Wynne makes this impersona¬ 
tion of quiet, acute, homely comfort and calm faith. 
This actress, whose style is so alert and so unforced, 
is a great addition to the more serious stage, and is 
one of the very few people at present before the public 
who could have given the ultimate touch of truth to 
the character of Janet Cannot. The management must 
be congratulated once more on so admirably fitting a 
comedian to her part. Almost all the cast is perfect. 
What could be better in its flamboyant way than Mr. 
A. G. Poulton as the pushing journalist Horning, with 
his remarkable belief in his “chief ” and that gentle¬ 
man's pack. Mr. Poulton is as lifelike as he appeared 
in “The New Sin,” which is the highest praise we 
know. Mr. Twyman, who dies as Albert Shawn, the 
valet, in the first act, possesses the pleasant fault of 
looking far too young; but from the Jew picture-dealer 
of Mr. Clarence Derwent to the aristocrat of Mr. Daw¬ 
son Milward or the disagreeable cousin Cyrus Carve 
of Mr. Guy Rathbone each and all depict their charac¬ 
ters with perfect accomplishment. 

We do not know how far a producer, such as Mr. 
Granville Barker, is entitled to make compact the play 
he deals with; but if he be free in this direction, we 
cannot forgive him for jeopardising so amusing and 
interesting a comedy by allowing the long and useless 
speeches of the fourth act and the general leisurely 
pace of the whole comedy, many scenes of which must 
be taken at top speed or become tedious. There is 
also one point in which Mr. Bennett, owing, perhaps, 
to a long visit abroad, is sadly astray. This is in 
regard to the lack of appreciation of art in England. 
His satire in this connection might have applied ten 
years ago; to-day it is absurdly passe , for our painters 
are recognised, at least by ourselves, as being far ahead 
of their European brothers, and there is no lack of 
honour in their own country for at least twelve of our 
finest artists. One would not notice such a small 
matter, except that Ilam Carve is made to insist upon 
the irony of the matter with tedious frequency. But, 
as a whole, the play is delightful and fresh, and will 
surely attract all interested in the affairs of the stage. 


“Diplomacy” at Wyndham’s Theatre 

EVERYONE of importance connected with the theatre 
j int . ma de such bold and successful efforts during the 
'‘ 'cn years to get away from the machine-made 
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play and approach life as it is, that we are rather 
astonished to find ourselves applauding Sardou's famous 
and old-fashioned “ Dora ” in modern dress. But the 
company at Wyndham’s is so clever, the whole affair 
arranged with such admirable stage effect that the wel¬ 
come for the new version of “ Diplomacy” could not be 
withheld. Of course this careful and complete produc¬ 
tion of an obviously artificial and insincere comedy may 
be thought by some to retard the progress of the stage. 

But on the other hand it may well be valued in that it 
shows us once again just the sort of conventions the 
present-day writer for the theatre had best avoid. 
Sardou and his English collaborateurs, for apart from 
the original adaptors* Mr. Stephenson and Mr. Clement 

I Scott, the play has been modernised and lightened by 
other hands, all these jgentlemen have produced in 
“ Diplomacy” the last word of plays constructed upon a j 
system which implies that the audience will enter upon 
a sort of game of make-believe. There is plentiful 
development of incident, of course; but only the most 
elementary psychology is allowed. 

If we may take it for granted that the glamour of tk 
Bancrofts and the old Prince of Wales’s of 1S78 still 
envelops you, there is no doubt that the present revival 
will delight exceedingly. You will believe once more in 
the scent, the keys, the pieoe of paper; in the Count 
Orloff of Mr. Arthur Wontner, and the Beauclercs of 
Mr. du Maurier and Mr. Nares. In any case, you will 
be delighted by the Lady Henry Fairfax of Lady Tree, 
for the personality of the actress would galvanise a far 
less satisfactory puppet into life. And Miss Ellis Jeffreys 
is delightfully fresh as the wicked Zicka, and Mr. 
Norman Forbes is an amusing Baron Stein. Then then? 
is the charming gaiety and youth of Mr. Donald M- 
throp as Algernon Fairfax, and the beauty and into 
sity of Miss Gladys Cooper as the greatly tried Dora 
From beginning to end the acting is everything > ou 
can ask in such a play; it is, in its way, as perfect as the 
machinery of the action, as satisfying as anything 0 
the sort could possibly be in our day. As students 0. 
the stage of our own period we naturally prefer a ne* 
adventure, however doubtful, to the reproduction of an 
old and approved cliche, touched up and brightened, i 
is true. But we feel sure the public will think different!) 
and will crowd to Wyndham’s more than ever and that 
“Diplomacy” will once more enjoy a long an 
victorious run. EGAN IftW- 


Eugenics as a practical science is now recognised ) 
sociologists as an important factor in race culture; an 
it is asserted that, if the pre-eminence of the BntiSi 
nation is to be maintained, this branch of study 
receive more attention than has hitherto been fp ven 
it. In order to carry out the propaganda with 
effect, the Eugenic Club committee cordially invik J 
co-operation of ladies and gentlemen who are intereswo 
in eugenics and kindred subjects to communicate ’ 
the Secretary, 6, Hand Court, High Holborn, W.C- 
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At St. Stephen’s Shrine 

By A Regular Devotee. 

‘‘T FEAR I shall be often at a loss. Is there anyone 
1 whom I could call to my aid to assist me with 
advice?” said John Evelyn Denison, when he was 
chosen to succeed Lord Eversley on April 30, 1857. 

His predecessor answered: “ No one. You must rely 
entirely on yourself.” And Denison found this to be 
very true. “ I spent the first few years of my Speaker¬ 
ship like the captain of a Thames steamer, standing on 
the paddle-box, ever looking out for shocks and colli¬ 
sions. The House is always kind and indulgent, but 
it expects its Speaker to be right. If he should be 
found to be often tripping, his authority would be 
gone.” 

What were the facts on Wednesday afternoon, March 
26? The Consolidated Fund Bill was down for the 
Committee stage. It is fair to state that, as a rule, the 
Bill goes through without trouble, and the Government 
Whips evidently expected this, because they put it on 
as a curtain-raiser to Winston’s great speech on the Navy. 

In these days no Minister can be properly reported 
after / p.m.; so, as his speech would take about three 
Hours, you can see the Government did not expect any 
debate. On the other hand, the Radical Opposition 
»n the past have debated the Bill in Committee, and 
00c * I think I remember eleven obstructive divisions. 

It is idle to pretend that the Unionists were not 
rogaged in a “ snap ” division. They had sent out an 
urgent whip, and men had turned up from all parts of 
! he earth at great inconvenience. The Radicals were 
caught napping. They may have sent out an urgent 
w Hip; but, if so, a hundred men had run the risk, as 
they had done fifty times before, disobeyed (and no¬ 
thing had happened). This time something did happen. 

After questions, Whitley put the first clause. A 
fa* Ministerialists said “ The Ayes have it,” non¬ 
chalantly and in undertones. The Opposition, flushed 
^th the certainty of victory, shouted a stentorian 
No! This was a fatal move. There is many a 
s *P' ^ we were about to experience it now. “ The 
‘ * ves ^ ave it,” declared the Chairman, thus, we con¬ 
ceded, completing the collection of the voices.” 

P s P ran fl Handel Booth. It was his duty to save 
Position if he could. I do not blame him in the 
/***• He did what Banbury or James Hope or 
* tson Rutherford would have done for our side 
** s *®ilar circumstances. He played for time. 

, * on a point of order, insisted that he rose before 

question * as P ut * Byles got up, too. Whitley 
quite Arm. He was sorry he did not see him, but 
f R°k^ k ac k on his ruling, 

mi tv San< ^ ^ en Whitley made the fatal 
it S it^ consu ^i n & the clerks. He was entitled to do 
0 f , 1S they are there for—for advice on points 

^at, it was a mistake. 

*y announced that he had consulted his ad- 

and* tl ^ ^ not com p!eted putting the question, 
Crc *°re» he held that Booth was entitled to 
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Now, Whitley is one of the nicest men in the House 
of Commons, and in these columns I have often borne 
witness to his obvious desire to be fair, and I do not 
believe now he meant to be unfair. He only gave the 
wheel the quarter-turn the wrong way, and the Union¬ 
ists became passionately angry. 

They considered that, if he had acted fairly, the 
Government, being in a minority, were bound to go out 
on a finance Bill—indeed, they could never have put 
their finance right before Monday, when the year ends. 
They must have gone out. The Tories forgot Whitley’s 
years of fairness; they only remembered in their anger 
that he was a strong party man, and that his act had 
saved the Government. I felt very sorry for him. 

Booth talked rubbish for half an hour. He pre¬ 
tended to be an innocent new member, and wanted to 
know “why ve wheels go wound,” amid a storm of 
angry protest. Whitley ruled him out of order again 
and again, but this he expected. 

Then Masterman got up, and in his new rdle slanged 
the Opposition, and talked as if the poor soldiers and 
sailors would have gone without their pay if the Vote 
had been lost, as though the Government had never be¬ 
fore trampled on financial rules and raided the Treasury 
when compelled to do so! He said these “ things are 
too discreditable even for a discredited Opposition.” 

The Tories vowed he said “ disgraceful ” instead of 
the “ discreditable.” I think they were wrong. I 
was listening intently, and I am sure he said “discredit¬ 
able.” However, it set the House in a blaze. 

Willie Moore was determined to let Whitley know 
what he thought of him, and in reply to a remark said, 
in taunting tones, “ I suggest that your ruling be sub¬ 
mitted to the clerk at the table.” 

The Speaker was sent for. Moore, still defiant, 
was suspended. Arthur Markham was so shocked at 
the proceedings of the Tories that he said they re¬ 
minded him of a pot-house. On refusing to withdraw 
this expression, he had to withdraw himself. 

In the meantime, by dint of strenuous exertions, the 
Radical Whips had got their majority, and the first 
division showed thirty-nine in their favour. It rapidly 
grew, but they had to listen to gibes which must have 
been galling. Everybody had forgotten about poor 
Winston, who could not sit still. Here he was, dispatch, 
box in hand, notes in his pocket and peroration in his 
head, not allowed to speak, owing to the gross mis¬ 
management of his own Whips! Indeed, it was 
rumoured that his speech was already in the Press 

“ Have you Marconied it out to America?” was one 
gibe. “ Have you sold the American rights? ” “ Look 
at their sticky fingers!” “Who gambles on the Stock 
Exchange?” And all they could say in reply was 
“ This is the gentlemanly party! ” 

Winston did not get on till 8. His speech was very 
interesting. He began by drawing a moral from the 
afternoon’s proceedings, which was witty, apt, and 
striking. He did not complain of the delay, for it 
illustrated this truth—the difficulty under which the 

strongest naval Power always has *f being ready to 
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meet, at its average moment, the attack of the next 
strongest naval Power at its selected moment. He 
spoke for two hours on the needs of the Navy, and 
suggested that Germany and England should have a 
year’s rest, and do no shipbuilding for twelve months. 

On Thursday, Banbury asked the Speaker if a 
Chairman of Committees, having given his decision, 
could go back on it. The Speaker declined to be 
drawn—he was not a Court of Appeal from the Chair¬ 
man of Committees. (Here the Ministerialists cheered.) 
He did not object to making a general statement that, 
after “the voices had been collected” on both sides, 
no debate can be resumed or can be begun It is a 
matter of fact as to the exact moment when a member 
rises, and of this who occupies the chair must be the 
judge. (Then the Unionists cheered.) 

Members have now had an opportunity of reading 
the official account in Hansard, and it is perfectly clear 
from this that the voices had been collected, and that 
Whitley had no doubt in his own mind at the outset 
that Booth was out of order. Unionists are very sore, 
and say the incident will not be forgotten. 

All the afternoon Winston’s speech was discussed. 
Arthur Lee made a really brilliant reply. He seemed 
to think Winston was almost as optimistic on the Navy 
as Seely was on the Army. “If perorations were 
Dreadnoughts , we should have an invincible Armada,” 
was one of his phrases. 

Germany has promptly shown she will not give us 
twelve months’ breathing time, for that is how they 
interpret Winston’s offer. 

In the meantime a great many spent their time listen¬ 
ing to Rufus in the committee-room upstairs. All pre¬ 
tence at it being a judicial inquiry has disappeared. 
Rufus made dramatic speeches, and a Radical claque 
at the back cheered at intervals, without rebuke. 

On Friday the Navy Estimates were again debated, 
but all interest was centred upstairs. Members could 
not keep away. Lloyd George went into the box and 
explained how he had made other “ investments ” in 
American Marconis; how he was a poor man, with a 
private income of only £400 a year from savings, and 
his admittedly fine income as Chancellor would not 
last long. He denied making a fortune or having one. 
It was all lies, and he defended his action, and de¬ 
clared it was in accordance with Parliamentary pro¬ 
cedure. He has forgotten the hard words he hurled 
at Mr. Chamberlain on December 10, 1910. 

Eyres Monsell got his chance on Monday night. For 
the first time he stood at the box and had a go at 
Winston. He is a breezy young naval lieutenant—one 
of the few men in the House who is fresh from “the 
Fleet in being,” and is popularly known in the Whips’ 
room and outside as Bobbie. 

He spoke fluently and earnestly, and rapped out at 
Winston in approved Parliamentary fashion. He ridi¬ 
culed his idea of a “year’s rest.” Of course, the one 
who called out “Halt! ” first in a struggle of this 
description would be accused of being out of breath. 
The answer had been a violent buffet in the shape of 


announcement that another £8,000,000 was about to 
be spent by Germany on military and naval aviation. 

“ Does the hon. member think the Germans have pre¬ 
pared those Estimates since I made my speech? ” asked 
Winston scornfully. 

Bobbie wasn’t to be browbeaten. “ Did the right 
hon. gentleman know of them before this morning?” 
he countered smartly. “ Because, if he did, the ridicu¬ 
lous amount he put in his Estimates was playing with 
the House of Commons.” 

A vigorous debate was carried on all the afternoon 
and evening. Winston pleased neither his friends nor 
his enemies. He was accused of blowing hot and cold; 
he was accused of having no well-considered, far-seeing 
plan; sometimes he went in for a sudden spurt of ex¬ 
penditure, and then the Little Englanders frightened 
him back into perilous economy. 

Lord Charles Beresford said the Navy was short of 
20,000 men. The First Lord passionately denied it, 
and complained that those untrue statements were arcu- 
lated all over the world, to the detriment of our naval 
prestige and efficiency. Beresford stuck to his guns. 
It was clear there was a shortage of men. If not, why 
were thousands of boys being hurriedly drafted into 
the Navy now? 

Tommy Lough was a querulous quidnunc, and 
detested this bustling of increasing armaments, and 
deprecated the First Lord’s threats to Germany; but 
the House, as a whole, sees in Germany’s unflinching 
programme a menace to the peace of the world some* 
where. She would not go on making these sacrifices 
if she did not clearly see danger ahead—sees someth^ 
we do not see. The House was satisfied that Winston 
was moving in the right direction—at any rate to 
was no division. 
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Of Hospitality 

T here is in the “ Decamerone” of Boccaccio a very 
beautiful story which tells how one Fedengo, a 
noble youth but fallen upon evil days, was visited in h is 
poverty by Monna Giovanni, now a wealthy widow, bat 
formerly the lady of his dreams. It happened that her 
ailing son had set his heart on a splendid falcon, poor 
Federigo’s one relic of his more prosperous tunes, and. 
taking another lady with her, since even the easy p r0 ' 
prieties of fourteenth century Florence had, I suppose 
to be satisfied, she went to Federigo’s cottage and pro* 
posed that he should entertain them to dinner, meaning 
to broach the object of her visit after the meal. P°° r 
Fedengo, at his wits’ end to provide entertainment 
worthy of so dear a lady, and having neither viands 
nor the means of buying therm promptly slew his pd 
falcon and served it up as a roast. In the sequel 0 
course, the lady, deeply touched by such ungrudgmg 
sacrifice, insisted on marrying her former sweetheart 
and endowed him with all her worldly goods. 

This, however, was no part of Federigos 
when he did his best to entertain his guests. 
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come was untarnished by any such expectation of 
return, giving all and asking nothing. Unfortunately 
hospitality of so pure a quality is essentially Eastern 
and a little barbarous. The highly finished product of 
our pinchbeck civilisations of the West, as set forth in 
the stiff formulae of printed invitation cards, on which 
Mrs. So-and-So not only fixes the hour and day when 
siie is prepared to minister to her guests, but even insists 
on an early reply that she may know how many to 
expect, is a very poor substitute for the genuine article. 
The hospitality of millionaires who regale half their 
acquaintance on vintage wines and opera stars is no real 
hospitality at all, and I have tasted better in the frowsy 
tents of half-naked Bedouin, whose little cups of thick 
coffee or curded milk are tendered with a finer grace. 
Here is no ostentation nor afterthought, and these wild 
children of the desert would scorn the lavish entertain¬ 
ment that is part and parcel of the code of every busi¬ 
ness man, who gives only that he may receive, cultivating 
judiciously selected guests for reasons well-known to 
the poorest scrivener in his counting house. 

The quality of hospitality is more strained than that 
of mercy. At its worst, it calculates on return or at any 
rate on advertisement. At its best, it is a plant of 
Hastem growth, and is frostbitten in the cities of the 
West. It may flourish, however, in those young and 
v nle communities of Colonial stock that, while lacking 
*' f polish of civilisation, is also free from its shoddy. 

is a hearty “ Come right in and mind the step/’ which 
^erywhere in the backblocks of Canada or Australia 
,r«ts the wayfarer, no matter how dusty or tattered, 
^nly the straits of extreme poverty can kill the instinct 
dictates such welcome, and I well remember, as a 
H 01 ** exceptional experience, one evening when, foot- 
*° re a day’s walk in Cape Breton Island, I knocked 
3t the door of a shabby farmhouse and was offered a 
?bss of thin milk with such evident reluctance that I 
actually called up a wan imitation of a smile on the 
wife’s face bv expressing a firm preference for 

*ater. 

True hospitality eschews both vulgar show and hope 
f return. It keeps open house and offers pot luck for 
who lift the latch. This ungrudging hospitality is 
Emotive in the East, and this fact makes it difficult to 
understand the cynical injunction of Paul to the Hebrews 
they should be careful how they entertained 
grangers, since some had entertained angels unawares. 
Tere was passing reference to a well-known adventure 
Lots just before the fall of Sodom, but why have 
r, ftcred such advice at all ? I doubt whether that East 
* as ever in need of instruction in the simple arts of 
natality even in the days of Paul of Tarsus. 

F. G. AFLAT.O. 


• r * Henry James has written an account of his early 
jj ears ’ to gether with those of his brother, the late Pro- 
jjssor William James. The book is entitled "A Small 
°y and Others,” and will be published immediately 
by Messrs. Macmillan. 
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Notes and News 

Over 180,000 copies of Mr. Jeffery Farnoi’s novel, 
“ The Broad Highway,” have been sold in England 
and America, and its popularity in the States has 
rivalled that of “The Rosary.” 


A new long novel from the popular author. Miss 
Kathlyn Rhodes, will be ready immediately. It is 
entitled “ The Straight Race,” and is to be published 
by Messrs. Holden and Hardingham. 


Messrs. Maunsel and Co. have now ready a new 
edition of Dora Sigerson Shorter’s “ New Poems.” 
The first edition of one thousand copies, published last 
autumn, was exhausted in a few months. 


Mr. Perriton Maxwell is retiring from the post of 
manager and editor of Nash's Magazine . He will 
shortly return to America and take charge of Hear si's 
Magazine , a popular illustrated monthly review. 


Mr. Bernard Shaw has reconstructed his “Antony 
and Cleopatra ” for Mr. Forbes-Robertson, and added 
one new scene and a prologue. The new version of 
this play will be produced at Drury Lane on April 14. 


One of the most interesting publishing events of the 
next week is the issue of the first twenty volumes of the 
long-expected shilling edition of Bohn’s libraries. 
Messrs. Bell are to be heartily congratulated on the 
excellent production of these excellent reprints. 


Mrs. Meynell is collecting her poetry for publication 
in a single volume. It will include the early poems, 
and will also contain more recent compositions. The 
book is being printed by the Arden Press, and will be 
published this month by Messrs. Burns and Oates. 


Mr. Kipling’s new play, “ The Harbour Watch,” 
will be produced at the Royalty on April 22. 
“Thompson,” a comedy bv the late St. John Hankin 
and George Calderon, will also be performed. The 
two plays will be given at six Tuesday and Friday 
afternoon performances. 


Dr. J. G. Fraser, having concluded the new edition 
of "The Golden Bough,” has written a new work on 
“ The Belief in Immortality and the Worship of the 
Dead,” which Messrs. Macmillan have just published. 
It deals with the belief among the aborigines of 
Australia, the Torres Straits Islands, Melanesia, and 
New Guinea. 


Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston and Co.’s spring 
announcements include an important book of fashions by 
Julius Price, entitled “Dame Fashion 1786-1912,” with 
coloured plates showing the representative fashions for 
each year during that period; in all it will contain over 
155 coloured plates and 56 half-tone illustrations. 


The spring double number of the Bookman is largely 
devoted to the art of G. F. Watts. Articles on this 
distinguished artist are contributed by H. M. Spiel- 
mann and Charles T. Bateman. Other important con¬ 
tributions are “ The Masters of Dante,” by Dr. William 
Barry; “Elton’s English Literature,” by Thomas 
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Seccombe; and “ The Juvenilia of Mr. George Moore,** 
by G. S. Layard. 

I he April meeting of the Library Assistants Asso¬ 
ciation will be held at the Southwark Central Library. I 
1 55 “ J 57 > Walworth Road, S.E., on April 9, at 7.30 p.m. 

Mr. W. G. Hawkins will read a paper, “ Some Points in 
the Upkeep of Library Buildings' 1 ; and Mr. H. G. 
Steele will give a paper on “Practical Lighting 
Problems.*’ 

The historical Congress now assembled is partly re- I 
sponsible for the revival of Professor Geddes’ “Masque of 
Learning,” on April 5, at the Imperial Institute. Pro¬ 
minent scenes in the Masque are those of the splendours 
of the Renaissance and a group of the great men of the 
Elizabethan period in the “ Mermaid Tavern,” including I 
Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, Beaumont, Fletcher, and 
Sir Walter Raleigh. In the tavern Shakespeare sits at 
the centre of the table, yet the dominant figure of the 
group is not Shakespeare, but Ben Jonson, who, in the 
opinion of his contemporaries, was chief of the men of 
letters of the time. Further performances of the 
Masque will be given on Friday, April ll, in the even¬ 
ing, and Saturday, April 12, morning and evening. 

To the many admirers of the famous caricaturist it 
will be good news that Mr. Max Beerbohm is shortly 
returning to this country from Italy, and is bringing 
with him a large collection of new cartoons, which are 
to be exhibited during April at the Leicester Galleries, 
Leicester Square. In the two years that have elapsed 
since the last exhibition “ drew the town/* Mr. Beer¬ 
bohm has shown his versatility in the writing of the 
successful play which Sir George Alexander recently 
produced at the Palace Theatre, in a novel, “ Zuleika 
Dobson,** and a brilliant book of parodies, “A Christ¬ 
mas Garland.” These activities have not prevented 
him from producing a series of sixty-five cartoons deal¬ 
ing with personalities of the day, which will figure in 
the forthcoming exhibition. 

For the “ depression of the book trade ** Mr. Stanley 
Paul blames the cheap rates at which the public can 
borrow from the lending libraries. " The libraries,** 
he says, “ are attempting to supply about 365 volumes 
in the year for an annual subscription of little more 
than two guineas. They cannot, of course, out of their 
receipts on these terms, buy sufficient new books to 
satisfy the public demand, and consequently the 
libraries are starved, the public dissatisfied, and the 
publisher naturally suffers in proportion. People are 
willing enough to pay 10s. 6d. every week for a stall 
at the theatre, yet for the books from which they draw 
amusement, and perhaps education also, they do not 
even pay sufficient to enable their wants to be supplied. 
At present the novels most in demand at the libraries 
are s# sparsely supplied that it is often several weeks 
before orders sent in by subscribers in advance of publi¬ 
cation can be attended to. If this is to be stopped, the 
library terms must be raised till the number of copies 
ordered from the publisher can be determined by the de¬ 
mand for the book. The public will then get the books 
it wants, the libraries will get more money in subscrip¬ 
tions, the publisher will sell more books, the authors 
will get more money in royalties, and the publisher 
will be able to lay out more money in advertising and 
the expenses of production.** i 
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Imperial and Foreign Affairs 

By Lancelot Lawton. 

STILL ANOTHER CRISIS 1 

S O complex are the many issues to which the pro¬ 
tracted crisis in the Near East has given rise that, 
week after week, with almost unfailing regularity, 
Europe is called upon to face some new situation 
menacing to its tranquillity. In the last issue of THE 
ACADEMY we commented hopefully in regard to the 
prospects of an early restoration of peace. We were 
then in possession of the information that Russia had 
given her assent to the incorporation of Scutari in 
Albania, and that, together with the other Great 
Powers, she had agreed to make the necessary repre* 
sentations at Cettinje. In view of the circumstance 
that M. Sazonoff had thus set reasonable limitations 
upon the measure of support which he was prepared to j z 
accord the Balkan Slavs, it was hardly to be believed 1 : ■ 
that a kingdom of Montenegro’s petty dimensions 
would maintain an attitude of defiance towards a 
united Europe. Yet once again the nice calculations 
of diplomacy have been rudely upset. The Montene¬ 
grins, with perhaps more gallantry than discretion, 
have redoubled their attacks upon Scutari, with the 

I result that the fortress now appears to be in a parlous 
state, and in all probability is on the eve of surrender. 
What, however, is still more ominous, Montenegro is 
not playing a lone hand. The evidence that her allies 
at the present moment countenance her actions would 
seem to be overwhelming. 

Here it may be remarked in passing that there has 
been no more remarkable episode in the history ot 
nations than the unity of the Balkan League in 
face of successive crises. It is, after all, only a stem 
community of immediate interests and the recognition 
of a common foe in the Ottoman Empire, that could 
have bound together States whose policies, when 
minutely examined in the abstract, are not characterised 
by harmony of f ax-seeing purpose. Not only in the 
case of Scutari have we seen at work the realisation 
among the Allies of the imperative need for cohesion 
while the campaign endured; but exactly the same in¬ 
fluence dictated their attitude over Adrianople, where 
Bulgaria was directly concerned, and over the question 
of an outlet on the Adriatic, which was a matter purely 
of Servian concern. Likewise it will be found, when 
the problem of delimiting the southern boundaries o 
Albania is discussed, that Greece, the State to be most 
intimately affected by any change, will enjoy the 1 
support of her neighbours. 

If the report be correct that Russia is counselling 
moderation at Cettinje, then, perhaps, the Balkar 
League may, at the eleventh hour, be induced to $hap^ 
a more conciliatory policy in all parts of the area o 
dispute. For, however bellicose their present m 
may be, they cannot hope, in the long run, togain* 
their ends, unless they succeed in promoting dissension 
among the Great Powers. And even were they toma 
any mater ^vapps;^ this direction, their dip!<' miC - 
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would, in their opinion, lack the qualities of true states¬ 
manship. To secure support in the chancelleries of 
Europe for a cause admittedly just is one thing; to 
provoke deliberately the horror of universal war over a 
quarrel as to whether Scutari is to belong to one or 
other of two petty States would constitute a crime 
such as would blot out the Balkan nations as civilised 
communities in the world. Not only would folly of 
this kind be criminal to an extreme degree, but as 
deliberate policy it would reveal a foreshortened out¬ 
look. For we must bear in mind that, while Russia, 
up to a point, is prepared to play the admirable rdle 
of protectress towards the Balkan peoples, she has her 
own interests to think about. It is, indeed, unlikely 
that on their behalf she would enter the field against 
Austria without looking to ultimate compensation. As 
to the form such compensation would take, no one is 
tn doubt. 

We can well imagine that it has required a consider¬ 
able amount of restraint on the part of the St. Peters¬ 
burg Government not to take advantage of the general 
turmoil in order to release the southern fleet from the 
landlocked waters of the Black Sea. Then there is no 
doubt that the Allies have been given clearly to under¬ 
stand that, if any Power is to enter upon occupation 
of Constantinople, that Power must be Russia. The 
rule that blood is thicker than water does not always 
w ork out in practice, and it is inconceivable that the 
struggling Slav States have failed to take into account 
tic embarrassment that might be caused by the presence 
in their midst, as a territorial neighbour, of a paternal 
and all-powerful Russia. That, however, is only one 
aspect of a many-sided issue which the obstinacy of 
tic Balkan League has raised in an acute form. The 
question which Europe will decide for itself, and 
doubtless without undue regard for the pretensions of 
tic present belligerents, is whether or not the ownership 
of Scutari is worth an Armageddon. With Russia's 
assc °L the principle that it is certainly not sufficient 
cause for so overwhelming a catastrophe has been 
settled. It will be recalled that a similar problem 
arose over the Servian claim to the annexation of the 
Albanian coast-line. At that time, a severe strain was 
’■roposed upon Europe; and when it appeared that no 
other solution, save recourse to the sword, could be 
found, common sense came to the rescue of diplomacy, 
^ n d Russia persuaded Servia to accept a compromise. 

it still remains for this compromise to be trans¬ 
ited into accomplished fact, and the same applies to 

* e solution of the Ambassadors in regard to Scutari. 
ast experience unfortunately shows that it is when 

t e Powers endeavour to interpret their good intentions 
^^ketive action that the shadow of war darkens 

* ^ korizon of Europe. 

abandonin e impartiality, we may sympathise 
* natura I reluctance of Russia not to join in any 
p rct °/ n . a ^ rned at the chastisement of her favourite 
’ ^ on t e negro. We may even extend our sym- 
and ^ and feci genuinely sorry for a little 

^ a gallant State determined, so it seems from the 

f ances of King Nicholas, to commit national hara - 
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kiri rather than be baulked of its lifelong ambition at 
the dictates of European rivalry. Nevertheless, the 
impasse is one in which high policy alone must be per¬ 
mitted to prevail. And we are sure that all sane men 
cannot do otherwise than agree that, even were the un¬ 
likely contingency of the extinction of a small State 
like Montenegro, containing no more inhabitants than 
an average industrial town in Western Europe, to be 
contemplated, the expenditure in such a cause of thou¬ 
sands, perhaps millions, of lives on the part of coun¬ 
tries but remotely interested, would be unthinkable. 
For the moment it must be confessed that the Powers 
present a pathetic spectacle of helplessness. It is im¬ 
probable that a half-hearted naval demonstration 
undertaken by certain nations, as representative of the 
so-called Concert, would strike immediate terror into 
the hearts of the mountaineers of Montenegro. It is 
fortunate for Russia at this juncture that her ships of 
war are not permitted to pass through the Dardanelles. 
Participation in coercive measures against the Balkan 
League would certainly be destructive of her prestige 
in South-Eastern Europe. As it is not intended to put 
landing parties ashore, the naval demonstration pro¬ 
mises to be a very innocuous affair. If, as seems 
destined, this measure fails, it is stated that Austria 
will act alone; that, in other words, she will invade 
Montenegro. In that event, war between Russia and 
Austria would become inevitable. 

The present situation, therefore, may be described 
as a deadlock fraught with peril; and at the time of 
writing no solution appears to offer, save that which 
invariably represents the last resource of modern diplo¬ 
macy—reluctant concession to common sense. 


MOTORING 

N Tuesday last the proprietors of the 44 Del Monte 4 * 
process of coal distillation made their anticipated 
public application for the necessary capital to work their 
system on a commercial scale, and without commenting 
in any way upon the prospects of the company from the 
investor’s point of view, it may be said at once that the 
claims made in the prospectus are of more than ordinary 
interest to every motorist. In fact, if only one half of 
them can be substantiated the motor fuel problem, which 
is getting more formidable every day, may be regarded 
as definitely solved. The Del Monte process is a new 
method by which coal can be distilled at low tempera¬ 
ture, and it is claimed that it enables 6 to 7 gallons 
of the best motor spirit, superior in every way to the 
highest grade of petrol on the market, to be extracted 
from every ton of ordinary bituminous coal treated by 
it. This means that the motor spirit requirements of 
the whole country—estimated at 100,000,000 gallons 
for this year—could be fulfilled by the treatment of 
15,000,000 tons of common coal, which constitute a 
mere fraction of the 270,000,000 tons at present ex¬ 
tracted annually from the British mines. If this is 
correct—and there seems no reason to doubt it_the 
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question of a supply of motor spirit in quantities 
adequate for all conceivable future requirements in this 
country no longer exists, the only point remaining being 
the price at which it can be manufactured and supplied 
to the consumer. It is obvious that, if motor spirit 
were the sole valuable product of the coal treated by 
the new process, and if only 6 or 7 gallons per ton of 
coal could be obtained, its price would be prohibitive; 
but it is stated that the other products of the distilla¬ 
tion—smokeless fuel, sulphate of ammonia, etc.—are 
sufficiently valuable in themselves to make the process 
pay handsomely; in fact, that the motor spirit could, 
if necessary, be sold at as low a price as 3d. per gallon 
and still show a substantial profit. As to the quality of 
the spirit and its perfect suitability for motoring pur¬ 
poses there can be no doubt. Comparative tests carried 
out recently under the auspices of The Motor show con¬ 
clusively that the Del Monte spirit developed more 
power and was more economical than best-grade petrol, 
and that in no respect was it inferior to the latter as 
a motor fuel. It only remains to be seen, therefore, 
whether the confident claims of the inventors of the 
process as regards production and price can be sub¬ 
stantiated in actual practice. 

The Automobile Association continues its efforts to 
induce local authorities to pass by-laws compelling all 
horsed vehicles to carry rear lights after dark, and in 
many cases such regulations have been put into force. 
The Berks County Council has just issued rear-light 
by-laws, which came into operation on March 25 last. 
With a view of furthering and following up this im¬ 
portant work, the Association has issued special in¬ 
structions to a large number of its patrols working in 
certain counties where such regulations are already in 
force, under which instructions the men will remain on 
duty after dark and look out for all horse-drawn 
vehicles using the roads without lights. In such cases 
the patrols will report to the nearest constable, with a 
view of proceedings being taken against the offenders. 

The adjustment of supply to demand in the matter 
of motor-cars appears to be a problem which many of 
the best-known makers find it difficult to deal with, 
as quite a number of the leading firms have undoubtedly 
lost much business this year owing to inability to 
promise delivery within a reasonable time. One of the 


exceptions is the Belsize Company, which, in spite of 
increased demand, seems to be able to satisfy both its 
agents and customers in the matter of prompt delivery. 

The fact is that, if a motor company is to secure the 
best efforts of its agents, it must be prepared to deliver 
a car with reasonable promptitude, otherwise the agent 
will transfer his energies to another quarter. The Bel¬ 
size people realise this, and keep their works going 
day and night to increase their output, and so enable 
their agents to satisfy their customers. This may be 
more in accordance with American than British tradi¬ 
tion, but it is the policy that pays. 

The “ Empty-Quick M is one of the many ingenious 
and useful motoring devices marketed by the Atlas 
Syndicate, Ltd., of High Street, Kensington. It is 
designed to replace the ordinary funnel as a means of 
emptying the contents of the two-gallon can into the 
tank, and, as its name indicates, one of its chief 
features is the rapidity with which the emptying process 
is carried out, 30 seconds being the time in which it is 
claimed that two gallons can be transferred. Other 
important points are that the device can be fixed in¬ 
stantaneously to the can, and that not a drop of the 
spirit is wasted in the filling process. R. B. H. 
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In the Temple of Mammon 


The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial 
queries by return of post if correspondents enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope. Such queries must be sen 
to the City Offices, 15, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 
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E are having April weather on the Stock Exchi^t 
One week all is sunshine, the next week temp*>; 
and the third fog. Clearly until we know what • 
to be done in the Near East, it would be the merest mad¬ 
ness to buy stocks. No one can lose any money if* 
keep it in the Bank, for luckily, all our great banks• » ri 
absolutely sound, as sound as Great Britain itself. • 0< 
reasonable interest is being paid on deposits. There 
my advice is : hold your hands until peace has ^ c€nsl ? n f?. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the uncertainty of thepo 1 ' 1 
position, a certain number of new issues have apP earc 
The San Francisco del Oro, through Messrs. Goerz an 
Co., have offered ^200,000 debentures. This mine as 
a persistent failure from the first day of its existence- 
situated in the very heart of the revolution that 15 _ 
devastating Mexico. My correspondent in that c ^ 
takes a gloomy view of peace prospects. He t * 
the revolution will last until the United States in in 
Under these circumstances I consider an ^ 

debentures of a mine that cannot be worked, an u . 

it was worked never made a profit, a very 00 v5 
lation. The Minas Geraes Electric Bight ® n Trust, 
offered through the British and Genera e , jhctf 
£120,000 s per cent, first mortgage b ° nd * ** y at a di¬ 
bonds have been touted by some outside S . an d in 
count from the issue price. This is ,sc ° n . ( u e gute of 
spite of the fact that they are guaranteed^ . ^ 
Minas Geraes, I cannot recommend an W cent 

Union of South Africa offers four mill * {*«*)»> 
stock at par. It is a trustee security, a "° a(s0 offft 

subscribed. The Government of quiie a H 

£400,000 4i per cent, stock at 102. 
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security. There is a strange company offering its shares 
called the Oil and Carbon Products. I do not pretend 
to know anything as to the value of the patents. I only 
know that 999 patents out of every thousand are commer¬ 
cial failures, and therefore I am obliged to advise caution. 

The whole conversation of the City is directed to Mar¬ 
coni. There is not much dealing in the shares. The 
“ bears ” keep the price steady, and the “ bulls ” have now 
all been financed. Therefore, operators are afraid to move 
either one way or the other. But if we do not gamble, we 
certainly talk about it. The City laughs at the idea of 
Mr. Lloyd George “investing” in American Marconis. I 
believe that Mr. Lloyd George is quite ignorant of City 
matters. I am sure that he must be, otherwise he w-ould 
not consider such a gambling counter an investment. 
Also, he does not realise that people purchase investments 
for dividends. Had he considered for one moment, he 
would have frankly admitted that he had purchased the 
American Marconi shares simply because Sir Rufus Isaacs 
told him they were good. There is no particular harm in 
buying 1,000 shares on the tip of a friend. The City would 
have sympathised if they had been told the transaction at 
the outset. They now think Mr. Lawson was very hardly 
ueated. We must really wait for the report of the expert 
committee before we decide anything as to the intrinsic 
merits of the Marconi system. I understand that the ex¬ 
perts are busily engaged in examining the various oppo- 
>ition patents, and their report will be extremely interest¬ 
ing. It is worth noting that the Goldsmidt process is to 
be tried. Some big people are at the back of this concern, 
and speak confidently of its value. We are hearing very 
little of the Poulsen crowd. They will require to give us 
a long distance test, and this, I hear, they are making 
arrangements to do. 


Money. —Now that the quarter has ended, money looks 
a shade cheaper. Indeed, three months bills have been 
done at 44. Lombard Street takes a peaceful view of the 
situation on the Continent. There is some small falling off 
>n trade demands, and the German position is considered 
less dangerous than it was a few weeks ago. At the same 
ime, I do not see much chance of any reduction in the 
^rik rate until peace is signed. Then, no doubt, we 
'bould have a 4 per cent, rate for, at any rate, some 
months. It must not be forgotten, however, that there are 
many large Government loans ready to be issued, and that 
will call for at least 30 millions of gold. 


K'Reigners. —In spite of the strange answers given in 

House of Commons in regard to China, I am assured 
ta: the Six Power group has completely broken up. A 
combination of financiers in London has agreed to lend 
China 10 millions, and the issue will shortly be made. A 
Wgian group has also arranged a railway loan with the 
hinese. China now looks to be coming through her diffi¬ 
culties with considerable ease. The Tinto dividend was 
reasonably good—quite as good as I expected. The 
Larr ; * orw ard, which was ,£194,600, shows that the dire c- 
orsare preparing for a fall in price of copper. They used 
ei , r ar £ c gross profit in writing down plant, and they 
.° u ‘ easiI y ‘ n creased the dividend. The “bears” 
J* * 1 think, however, that we shall see lower 

i^s or Rio Tinto before the year is out. 

°j|E Rails.—T he “bull” syndicate that has been 
, 0 So ^ rea * Centrals, has now turned its attention 
lor th* 1 cstern deferred. There was some solid ground 
have had UrC ^ SC ^ rea * CentraJ 1894 preference, which 
syndirat r * se » but I cannot see any reason why the 
manaeV S ^ ou ^ buy South Westerns. It is true that the 
that any 71611 ! ** aS ^ ccn changed, but I have yet to learn 
rate is s A im P rovemen * has occurred. The same syndi- 
sai to be laying in a stock of Great Northern 
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deferred. Here, I think, they will make as much money 
as they did in Great Centrals, for the line is doing well, 
and the stock is not over-valued. Traffics are, of course, 
increasing in a prodigious manner, and I believe that if 
we got peace, we should see a veritable boom in all Home 
Railway securities. But whether we do or not, we shall 
see very little fall. The best things to buy are London and 
North Western, Midland deferred, North Eastern, and 
Lancashire and Yorkshire. A reaction will probably occur 
in all Great Central securities. When this happens the 
stocks should be bought. 

Yankees. —The death of Pierpont Morgan will not 
affect the market in the slightest degree. Everything was 
carefully arranged, for it was well known that he was in 
bad health. Mr. Pierpont Morgan was one of the greatest 
financiers the world has ever seen. He w*as always a 
“bull,” but we must not forget that he lived in a country 
in which it pays to be a “bull.” The United States has 
not stopped growing, and all the railways that he took 
in hand have either made good or will make good within 
the next few years. Eries are a case in point. People are 
asking who will replace Morgan. Frankly, such a person¬ 
ality cannot be replaced. He belonged to a different age. 
The present generation has no grit. Young Morgan, as 
he is called, is an amiable, painstaking financier, but up 
to the present he has not shown a capacity equal to that 
of his father. 

Rubber. —The rubber reports are not particularly good 
this week. Selangor reduces its dividend 25 per cent, to 
250 per cent. Costs are at is. id. This is a very low- 
figure. The company intends to increase its area to 2,267 
acres. It is extremely doubtful whether the dividend can 
be maintained for the current year. Sungei Way is a 
sister company of Selangor. The dividend has jumped 
from 45 per cent, to 60 per cent. Working costs are high, 
and selling price far too low. Evidently the company is 
producing too much scrap. Klanang Produce is a mode¬ 
rately capitalised concern. ,£15 an acre is very low. The 
dividend has been raised from 112J per cent, to 125 per 
cent., but it is hardly likely that this company will pay 
more than 100 per cent, for the current year. There has 
been steady liquidation in the rubber market all through 
the week, but it now appears to have come to an end. I 
therefore expect to see slightly better prices. But the 
general tendency will continue downwards. 

Oil. —Oil shares, in spite of the high price of oil, do not 
respond. All the insiders are anxious to get out. There 
is some talk, how r ever, of a boom being made in Galician 
Oil Trust. This talk has been heard in the market on 
many previous occasions. Therefore, I cannot advise a 
purchase. Premiers are waiting for peace, then they are 
to be rigged in Paris. 

Mines. —The Barnato reports are now out. On the 
whole they are good. Witwatersrand (Knights) have had 
a good year. The profit has jumped from ,£151,299 to 
,£210,750, but the dividend is kept at 35 per cent. Depre¬ 
ciation gets nearly ,£30,000 more than last year, and 
,£96,000 is appropriated for shaft sinking and develop¬ 
ment. I look upon Knights as one of the best 
purchases in the Kaffir market. The mine has a 
long life, and the dividend is certain to be 

raised to 50 per cent, within the next eighteen 
months. The Albu reports do not come up to the level of 
the Barnato group. Roodeport United has had a verv 
bad year. Meyer and Charlton is the best of this group 
The yield has gone up, and the profit has risen from 
/• 94.790 to ^197,321 ; 60 per cent dividend was paid and 
the carry forward is more than doubled, whilst the ore 
reserves have improved both in value and in quantity 
Miscellaneous.— In the miscellaneous market very 
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little business has been done. The event of the week has 
been the Cunard report. This great company has increased 
its dividend to 10 per cent., and we are promised four 
new steamships. The magnificent fleet only stands in the 
books at six millions. Cunard is a national undertaking, 
and its debentures and preference are first-class industrial 
investments. Henry Clay and Bock have had a fairly good 
year, but the securities are not to be recommended. 

Raymond Radclyffe. 

GALICIAN OIL TRUST. 

In the present improved state of the oil share market 
Galician issues are attracting special attention, and the 
shares of the Galician Oil Trust, which belongs to the 
well-known Boxall group, are particularly in favour. It 
may be noted that the company has an issued capital of 
£ 2 53f°3 l - ^ has eight producing wells, and five others 
in course of drilling; whilst on its monthly production of 
about 3,500 tons there is a profit of about ^85,000 per 
annum. It will be seen, therefore, that the company has 
excellent dividend prospects, and purchasers of the shares 
at their present low price of about 7s. 9d. would appear 
to have a good bargain. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

BACON AND SHAKESPEARE . 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—As your correspondent, Mr. H. G. Rawlinson, 
Professor of English in the (I suppose) renowned Deccan 
College, Poona (though I confess I never heard of it), lays 
it down, as a sort of axiom, that no one but a 44 trained 
expert, ” meaning, as he goes on to explain, 44 one with 
a degree or diploma signifying that he has studied English 
literature at some recognised University under a well- 
known professor ’’—one like himself, as I take it— 44 is 
qualified to express an opinion ” on the subject of the 
authorship of the Shakespeare plays, he will, doubtless, 
consider it preposterously 44 impertinent ” in me —one, 

1 may say at once, as devoid of the above qualifications 
as, say, Francis Bacon, or the equally ungraduated young 
man from Stratford, who, nevertheless, your corre¬ 
spondent will have it, wrote those plays—to seek to inter¬ 
pose a word on the subject. 

Nevertheless, Sir, as one who, somehow or other, by 
methods legitimate or illegitimate, as best he could,through 
a course of study extending through some half-century, 
claims to have acquired some knowledge of literature, 
both English and Latin, I will ask you to allow me to say 
a word or two, not only directly on Shakespearian matters, 
but also—audacious as it may seem—on the right of claim 
on the part of Mr. Rawlinson to 44 lay down the law,” as 
he does, upon the subject. For, passing over his palpable 
errors on English literature (his own subject), with which, 
no doubt, my fellow Baconian, Mr. Smedley, will deal, I 
would only ask what he means by holding up his hands, 
as it were, in horror, at Sir Edwin Durning-Lawrence’s 
mention of 44 Iambic Hexameters,” as if there were no such 
things? Evidently the Professor must think so. He has 
never heard of them ! And yet, that such things are is a 
fact, which, as Macaulay used to say, ‘‘every schoolboy 
should know,” and doubtless, did know, in the days when 
Latin was really taught in schools. For, what says Faccio- 
] a ti—himself a “Professor,” but one who really knew what 
he professed : 44 Est etiam,” he writes, 44 hexameter iambicus 
qui ultimo looo iambum habet pro spondeo,” and he gives 
an example from the Roman Grammarian Diomedes. 
<' -p|v, a man, and a Professor, should have known this 
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before pronouncing the writer who uses the term (a writer, 
by the way, himself a graduate in honours and “learned in 
the law”) “uneducated.” But, if the 44 learned” Baronet 
is 44 uneducated ” and his book * 4 full of gross errors,” 
what shall we say of the 44 Professor”? 

As for Sir Edwin’s translation of “ quarta tabula” as 
a 44 square table,” is it not possible that such an obvious 
error should be due to some typographical or other lapsus, 
such as the substitution of “quarta” for “quadrata”? 

I cannot but think so and that, pending explanation, it 
would have been more generous of your correspondent to 
have passed it over. But, doubtless, the learoed 
Baronet (being also, as I have said, like his critic, a “Uni¬ 
versity graduate,” and, therefore, incapable of intentional 
blunder) will explain. 

But, as with “Logic” (as, I think, I showed in a 
previous letter) so with 44 Learning ”—“ Shakespear¬ 
ian,” it seems to me, arrogantly claim a sort of monopoly 
of it, and nowhere does it appear more evident, 1 think, 
than in the triplet of letters appearing in your issue of 
March 8. For, just before Mr. Rawlinson’s letter, comes 
one from a correspondent signing himself, oddly enough. ; 
“ Humphry Clinker,” who, in his attempt, as he modestly 
puts it, to explode a Baconian fable, and to put Mr. 
Smedley right, goes, 1 venture to say, all wrong himself 
in his Latin. 44 Ea omnia/* “mark the words,” he ex¬ 
claims —“all of them.” Why, yes— 44 Ea omnia,” we 
all know, means 44 all of them ”—sometime*. But not, 

I maintain, in the passage 44 Humphry ” quotes. There. 

1 say, the emphatic word is 44 ea,” and “Eo omnia.’ 
means 44 all these ”— 44 these ” referring to Bacon’s philo¬ 
sophical works, 44 already translated into Latin" (parts t. 

2, 3) and not to the parts 4, 5, 6 of the “Instauratio, 
which had yet to come, and which never did come, unles ; 
the Plays were it, or them. 44 So then,” to repea* 
Mr. 44 Humphry Clinker’s” concluding words, Mr. 
Smedley is all right, and his own attempted “reduction 
absurdum,” about the Plays being translated into 
all wrong—a spoiled joke. 

But what are we to say of the irrepressible 
Jones ” and his chronological arrangement of Im¬ 
proving he does not say what? What of him and ^ 
infallibility of his “Shakespearian” assertions? Take but 
one of them, and “ex uno disce omnes.” “In 159 2, 
he writes, “Robert Greene” in his “Groatsworth " 
Wit,” alludes to Shakespeare as a rising dramatist “ 
his tyger’s heart wrapt in a player’s hide.” VVdl, 
his 44 Groatsworth of Wit,” Greene never said any * uC 
thing—never mentions Shakespeare at all! He allude 
to one, indeed, whom he calls 44 Shake-scene,” and wr 
was evidently intended to represent Shaxper the Pb) ti * 
from the reference to the 44 player’s hide,” but 44 Shake*- 
peare,” the rising dramatist, no —he is evidently absert 
from Greene’s thoughts, as has been pointed out many 
times, and indeed, admitted, even bv Shakespearian 
writers. 

Here, then, we have three 4 ‘Shakespearian” 
all of them guilty (as, I think, I have shown and sha _ 
prepared, if challenged, to prove) of palpable 
one kind or another, and yet all of them—one, indeed- 
“totidem verbis,” the others by implication—iroputmp 
absolute ignoranoe and want of education to us p» 
Baconians? Is it w-onderful, I would ask, that we $bou • 
under such circumstances, feel some resentment, and t - 
trampled upon, like the poor worm of the adage, tu r 
or, at least, try to turn? 

w 1 f |a e 

With this question, remembering your reques 
brevity, I conclude, though I could say much more- ar 
remain, Sir, yours faithfully, John Hutchins^- 

Dullatur House, Hereford. 
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To the Editor of The Academy. 

Dear Sir,*—I have often wondered if this Bacon ques¬ 
tion would ever have cropped up, if—not to mention other 
great Elizabethan dramatists—Webster, Middleton, and 
i letcher had been read more extensively. Such a vast 
literature has grown up around the author'of “Hamlet,” so 
little, comparatively speaking, has been written about his 
fellow playwrights, that many of the latter have sunk into 
an undeserved oblivion. 

Webster’s “The White Devil” and “The Duchess of 
Malfi” are surpassed only by Shakespeare’s greatest 
dramas. Can the Baconians read the following passage in 
his “\ ittoria Corombona” (the White Devil) without going 
to search for Bacon number two for poor “obscure, for¬ 
gotten" (Hazlitt) Webster? 

Brachiano : O thou soft natural death ! thou art joint-twin 
To sweetest slumber! no rough-bearded comet 
Stares on thy mild departure; the dull owl 
Beats not against thy casement; the hoarse wolf 
Scents not thy carrion; pity winds thy corse, 
Whilst horror waits on princes. 

Vit. Cor. : I am lost for ever. 

Brach.: How miserable a thing it is to die. 

The two mentioned plays of Webster are certainly 
superior to Shakespeare’s minor productions, just as, for 
instance, the concluding parts of Marlowe's 44 Edward II” 
tan well bear comparison with the final scenes of Shake¬ 
speare’s 44 Richard II,” and 44 the death of Edward II in 
Marlowe’s tragedy is certainly superior to that of Shake- 
*peare’s King” (Hazlitt). 

live turn to “Henry VIII,” the finest parts in this play 
ir( certainly Wolsey’s 44 farewell to his greatness” and 
Katharine’s vision. Now what does Professor 
Lbwden say of these passages? He says (Lit. Primer, 
S 'hakespeare, p. 156): 44 It is hard at first to refuse to 
S takt*speare the authorship of Wolsey’s famous soliloquy 
® he bids his greatness farewell (Act III, Sc. ILL. 
35 °* 37 ^)* but it is certainly Fletcher’s, and when one has 
perceived this, one perceives also that it was an error 
f ' er to suppose it written in Shakespeare's manner. The 
tftnc in which the vision appears to the dying Queen is 
Fktcher’s, and in his highest style.” Even Sir 
S . vdl *v Lee owns that the farewell 44 excites really grave 
^barrassment,” although he thinks we have here 
^akespeare imitating Fletcher’s style. Now, supposing 
Etcher really did write these two passages, we see that 
^ finest lines in a play which he wrote—as far as we 
know—in collaboration with Shakespeare, proceeded from 
ls ar> d not from Shakespeare’s pen. Of Beaumont and 
kteher s "F*alse One,” after giving a quotation from 
.y L Hazlitt remarks: “It is something worth 

•'mg for, to write or even read such poetrv as this 

is. . . m r 

• • • 

! l ‘ s Jy uc that only Shakespeare could write “Hamlet,” 
and “Macbeth yet when we read the best 
U : l> of the other great Elizabethan dramatists, 
an ' om pare these with the lesser plays of Shake¬ 
speare we can simply say that the Stratford bard 

riJL 1 ** fc^test of them all, but we have no 
Mood l ° he was not of their own flesh and 

try ' t *' en we d° not MI admire Shakespeare for 
H‘p t reason - One prefers to see his plays repre- 
cal m - the sla £ c * an other prefers to enjoy them in the 
great Cr ' S * u< ty‘ Some of us, perhaps, take a much 
plays T mt T St m pregnant sentences than in the 
hav e T , a (' n s pite of their excellence as such), and 

d'amatis * UMa ' ne ^ Merest for the vicissitudes of his 
the beaut . norUF to *hc same extent as they have for 
^rtia H * f r,ln< ^ ur » a nd philosophical maxims of a 
anu *t, or Lear, Polonius, etc., etc. Many 
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of us perhaps, too, take less human Interest in the 
welfare of Shakespeare’s characters than w f e do in the 
welfare of those of any other great dramatist. We 
forget our sorrow' in pondering over the w r ondrous words 
w’hich the great bard puts into their mouths. The thoughts 
expressed are often too grand for the situations in which the 
actors of the drama are placed; the former frequently 
overwhelm the latter, whereas in a tragedy like 44 Venice 
Preserved,” the words spoken by the performers are more 
in harmony w r ith their situations. This makes, accord¬ 
ing to my mind, a play, like the one just mentioned of 
Otway’s, more homogeneous than “Macbeth,” 44 Lear,” 
or “Hamlet,” but, of course, only for the above given 
reason. Now% if we leave out Part 1 of Goethe’s 44 Faust” 
—which is, comparatively speaking, very rarelv repre¬ 
sented on the stage—we find in no plays so much food 
for reflection as we do in Shakespeare’s grandest dramas. 
But I think they ought to be regarded as the crescendo 
of Marlowe’s, Webster’s, and Fletcher’s work in the same 
domain and not as something that is organically dis¬ 
connected from the rest of the theatre of the period in 
which Shakespeare wrote. Marlowe's “Faustus”— 

Oh ! thou art fairer than the evening air, 

Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars— 

Middleton’s “Changeling,” Webster’s “Vittoria Corom¬ 
bona,” and “ The Duchess of Malfi,” have more or less of 
these grand lines; in them we find less, in Shakespeare’s 
dramas more—and that is one of the reasons of our great 
bard’s superior excellence to all. 

In the Shakespeare v. Bacon discussion I have been 
astonished that no one has called attention to Fuller’s 
“Worthies,” in which he speaks of the “wit-combats” 
between Shakespeare and Ben Jonson. It is true that 
Fuller was born in 1608, and writes from hearsay, but 
his comparison of Ben Jonson and his friend comes up so 
exactly to what we picture to ourselves these two great 
men must have been, that we feel certain Fuller had con¬ 
versed with eye-witnesses of the merry meetings at 44 The 
Mermaid” and elsewhere. (See the quotation, p. 178 
44 Shakespeare,” by S. Lee ).—1 am, yours faithfully, 

St. Gallen, March 8, 1913. Robert H. Hoar. 


To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,— According to Mr. W. T. Smcdlev the scope of 
Bacon’s literary activity has hitherto not been accurately 
gauged. Bacon’s was the most exquisitely constructed 
intellect that has ever been bestowed on any of the children 
of men. This brilliant wit and jester was in industry 
above the capacity and in mind beyond the ranee of his 
contemporaries. To him we owe the construction of th^ 
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English language and the creation of literature. Having 
accepted these presumptions Mr. Smedley discovered a 
mystery—he found that Bacon’s capability and god-like 
reason, during the period 1576-1605, fully thirty years, 
save for a tiny book of ten essays, was fust in him un¬ 
used. The conception is impossible. Shakespeare is ac¬ 
knowledged to be the product of a single mind, and a 
great mind. Two such distinguished authors as Bacon 
and Shakespeare could not have existed at that period. 
Bacon was not only the most learned of the Elizabethans, 
but also the “brightest and wisest” of all the sons of the 
earth. That Bacon wrote Shakespeare is obvious. The 
gap between the years 1576-1605 is now filled up and that 
part of his life accounted for. Thus Mr. Smedley solves 
his mystery. 

On the other hand, 1 showed in my letter of March 8 
that Bacon, during that period was not in the mood for 
writing plays. The events there enumerated and w r hich 
had engaged Bacon’s mind, are strangely contrasted with 
the writing of delightful comedies. It is highly improbable 
that Bacon ever turned his attention to the stage. His 
thoughts were directed elsewhere. Mr. Smedley says of 
Bacon in 1592 that “This young man was desperately in 
earnest about something.” Yes, but not about writing 
Shakespeare. At that time Bacon wrote to Burghley, “I 
wax now somewhat ancient, one-and-thirty years is a great 
deal of sand in the hour glass.” So he did not consider 
himself young. The ideal of production of good to the 
human race through the discovery of truth, was combined 
in him with the practical desire to be of service to his 
country. He sought to obtain some honourable post in 
the State, and so fulfil these projects. With this aim in 
view he had taken all knowledge to his province, and if 
his uncle Burghley would not help him to obtain such a 
position he would “give over all care of service and be¬ 
come some sorry bookmaker.” Still, he did not write 
Shakespeare. He appears to have been in the same mood 
in 1603. He desires “to meddle as little as he can with 
the King’s causes,” and “put his ambition wholly on his 
pen.” He does not write Shakespeare, but actually be¬ 
gins his philosophical works. The “Novum Organum” 
was published in 1605. Mr. Smedley is unable to foist on 
us that Bacon was the author of Shakespeare; so he 
takes upon himself to degrade Shakespeare and every¬ 
thing connected with him. He persists in stating that the 
plays as printed were never produced at any of the Eliza¬ 
bethan theatres, that the audiences were illiterate and for 
the most part degraded. If the plays were staged at all 
they were reduced to little more than dumb shows or 
pantomime. He mentions an edition of “Hamlet” “as 
late as 1685” w*hich says “the passages within inverted 
commas are omitted,” and nearly every speech which we 
value is so treated. Why does Mr. Smedley choose so 
late a date in support of his assertion? An earlier instance 
is the “Hamlet” of the First Folio, shortened for stage 
representation. That was produced as printed. Has Mr. 
Smedley ever witnessed “Hamlet” as printed, or any 
other Shakespearean play? I am aware of the excep¬ 
tions. Mr. Smedley may like to know that “Macbeth” 
was acted at the Globe Theatre, and the date of per¬ 
formance, April 20, 1610, is recorded in the Journal of 
Dr. Simon Forman, who witnessed it, in which he gives an 
elaborate summary of the plot. The Globe was the Court 
theatre par excellence , as well as the most popular. It 
was circular-built and constructed of wood, and was 
opened in 1599. Shakespeare’s “Henry V” was produced 
there. The Chorus in Act 1 alludes to this round building 
as “this wooden O.” 

William Shakespeare, dramatist and actor-manager, 
produced several of his own plays at the Globe Theatre, 
his co-partners were Richard Burbage (the original 
Hamlet), John Heminge, and Richard Condell. After 
Shakespeare’s death, Heminge and Condell collected the 
plays in their possession, and published them in Folio in 
“to keep ffie^nj^ory^gfls<^ worthy a friend and 
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fellow alive, as was our Shakespeare.” This Folio, with 
the Dedication and Address to the Reader, signed by 
Heminge and Condell, as well as the tribute by Ben 
Jonson, “To the Memory of my Beloved the author. 
Master William Shakespeare and what he has left us,” 
will stand for all time as a peremptory refutation of any 
Anti-Shakespearean theory. Yours faithfully, 

London, E.C. Tom Joxes. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE ASPIRATE. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Dear Sir,—The article by Professor Herbert Strong 
entitled “The Problem of the Aspirate,” brings to my 
mind the gentleman named Arrius, mentioned by Catullus, 
who, among other faults of pronunciation, spoke of the 
“ Hionian” sea, meaning Ionian. Is it not possible that 
some of the Roman oonquerors had similar failings? It 
was probably the “prunes and prisms” of our grand¬ 
parents’ days that brought the vice to fruition among the 
uneducated classes.—Yours faithfully, E. Urwick. 

The Times Library Club, 

380, Oxford Street, London, W. 
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JOTTINGS FOR THE WORD-BOOKS. 

“ Pftling” and “ Soss.” i 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—In an anonymous work, entitled “ Edward. 

A Novel. In Two Volumes. Dedicated by Permission to 
Her Majesty.” (London : 1774), one remarks, Vol i, P 
86: “And is it, then, a wonder if the wilfull 
thinks of throwing off a wife as he would break a baubk 
In the leading English dictionary the earliest instaoceo 
this diminutive, formed on the analogy of “dearling, « 
from the year 1837. On p. 90 : “Here, here, soss, soss- 
is addressed to “the hounds,” in the sense of “eat; orlap 
voraciously.” In the other volume “cricket” (as ag*®^ 
p. 8; “ otherways,” p. 10; “ Gothic” = barbarian, f o* 

“ laries ” = lares (in Latin), p. 169; are, perhaps, ^ 
worth noting. In the Bodleian copy of the novel one# 5 
a book-plate bearing the words : “ I. Baker Holroyd Njjv* 
Sheffield Place, Sussex. Quern te Deus esse jussi*. 
plot, evolved in a series of letters, is not of especial interest. 
Its scene is laid chiefly in Eireland. The Poets mention 
therein are Don Quixote, Milton, Pope, Prior, Seneca- 
Shakespeare, Sterne and Young ; and the places : Arotf ,C3 - 
Bristol, Dublin, Gibraltar, London, Madrid, Oxford, P ar,s 
Southampton, Spa. “Edward” was sent to “Westmin^ 
School.” Was the story founded on fact? Cant* 
ascertained who was “ The Author” who signed t c 

dedication, of three pages, addressed “To the Q uefn 

Edward S. Dodgso'- 

P.S.—I heard the word “ largen,” in the sense of ^ 
large,” on the analogy of “widen” and *^ roa ll u 11 . 
used in Westminster, last January, by a policeman. 
nerv,” which I mentioned in “Jottings” last Decern r *^ 
used, I am told, by farmers in Staffordshire, and^ ar * 
shire. 

St. Patricks Day, 1913. 
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THE INDIAN MASSACRE. 
To the Editor of The Academy. 


Dear Sir,—Could you tell me from what source 1 cou 


<* 



l 1 36; 

obtain an account of the Indian massacre 01 
Minnesota, U.S.A. ? . 

I should be most grateful to you if you could g" 

this information.—Yours faithfullv, 

' Howard N. Ti*«« 

14A, Hilln: 1 <; Park, M j swell Hill, N. 
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A MODERN CRITIC. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Dear Sir,—Mr. Lionel de Fonseka has a grievance with 
your reviewer because he credits Mr. Arthur Ransome 
with the newer formula, “Art for life’s sake.” Mr. de 
Fonseka says Mr. Ransome’s essay under the above head¬ 
ing, only appeared in the December number of the English 
Review. But Mr. Lascelles Abercrombie and Mr. Ran¬ 
some have already said elsewhere that the phrase was 
current with them long before the date mentioned. Mr. 
Anthony Ludovici had used the phrase long previous to 
that date. I have also used it in conversation for at least 
three years and in casual reviews during that period; and 
I am sure it must have been on the tongues of hundreds of 
others. It is of little moment as to who accidentally 
uttered the phrase first, the significance of it is that the 
time was ripe for this new ”battle-cry” which, in my 
opinion, will speedily give place to one more thrilling and 
portentous still—“Art for soul’s sake ! ” 

James A. Mackereth. 


FAULTY GRAMMAR. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—A shocking example of faulty grammar has just 
occurred in the Daily Telegraph. In describing the 
(vmeral servioe of Lady Dorothy Neville, the journal in 
question stated: “A very large crowd had assembled 
in Regent Street, and hats were raised in respect as the 
coffin was placed upon the hearse to be conveyed to 
holder's Green, where the remains was cremated!— 
Vours very faithfully, Algernon Ashton. 

10, Holmdale Road, West Hampstead, London, N.W. 

March 28, 1913. 
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ANIMALS WE LAUGH AT. 




To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—Mr. Aflalo in his clever article on ” Animals we 
^ At,” makes a remark concerning M. Bergson’s 
Criticism of Laughter ” which is hardly fair. He re¬ 
presents Bergson as saying that the basis of all laughter 
,s ma lioe. The French philosopher only claims that this 
underlies certain forms of laughter . The theory 
s, of course, a subtle one, but it is absolutely true. Let 
man analyse the composition of 99 per cent, of his 
and he will find this malice (no doubt a very mild 
l0r ®of it) in those laughs.—Yours, etc., 

P. B. Barry. 

Playgoers’ Club. 
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Notes of the Week 

HE so-called “lightning strike,” which has been 
put into operation several times recently at 
various well-known restaurants, has been 
by many papers as though it were rather a plea- 
and amusing joke; as a matter of fact such methods 
c enforcing a demand are entirely opposed to justice 
^ good policy, and, if pursued on the same lines, 
►> w ould lead to the complete disorganisation of the busi¬ 
es community. That men who desire some favour 
/ S , 1 ma ^ e a statement and submit it to their respon- 
f e chiefs or to public opinion is perfectly legitimate, 

* ^ hour should be chosen to demand attention 

* the management is in the predicament of either 
luh . ln ^ or ^ os * n g customers is an uncivilised procedure 
, 1C ou &bt to be resisted to the utmost. Under such 
process of oppression no man would be 
to carry on business at all; to take control from the 
^°pnetors by summary threats means the extinction of 
e ln an y concern, and incidentally of course unem- 
/7Den t m tbe end for the men themselves. 


P°* n ted out by a well-known hotel pro¬ 
jector that J 3 

thfcrY UlCSC com P ulsor y agreements, extorted at 

Render* m ° raent w ^ en diners are seated and waiting, 
er a mutinous spirit among the employees aiid 
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tend to the great discomfort of the public in general. 
The Unions, in fact, practically want to run the hotels 
themselves, and work against their own ends, for it 
is certain that small respect or consideration will be 
shown to the men in any time of need. The young 
foreigners who come to England for a few months to 
learn the language and gain experience become an addi¬ 
tional danger by imbibing the frothy Socialism ex¬ 
pounded to them by the Unions, thus spreading the 
discontent; and the demand for the reinstatement of 
any unruly employee who has been dismissed is abso¬ 
lutely fatal to the proper control of any business con¬ 
cern. Strict discipline means that a man must be 
master in his own house, and strict discipline is the 
very last thing to which the tyrannical and fanatical 
agitator intends to submit. 


A fallacy which is gaining ground by a mistaken inter¬ 
pretation of the attitude of a small proportion of the 
democracy, and which is emphasised by the Rev. Lord 
William Cecil in his article in the current National 
Review , is to the effect that the poor man hates the 
rich man. In a certain number of restricted instances 
this may have a basis of truth ; but it will be found that, 
as a rule, the man of position—not necessarily * rich” in 
the sense of luxurious wealth—is still looked up to, more 
especially when, as is generally tHe case, he discharges 
the duties appertaining to his state. So far from hating 
him, under such circumstances, the people—we allude 
not to the minority whose heads have been turned by 
florid Socialistic orators, but to the people as a whole- 
regard him as their desirable and natural leader. 
We regret exceedingly the note of antagonism 
between “ rich” and “ poor” thus tactlessly sounded; it 
exhibits another instance of the danger of arguing from 
a few particular and unfortunate instances to a general 
imagined state of affairs. 


The complaint of Mr. H. G. Wells in the columns 
of a contemporary is in many respects well grounded. 
On one point, however, his remarks are vulner¬ 
able; he observes, protcstingly, that “we are buying 
enormous quantities of stuff that will be old iron in 
twenty years’ time,” referring, of course, to ships, 
guns, and* military and naval equipment generally! 
This, however, is inevitable; it has always been so, and 
must oontinue. The first-class battleships of the ’eighties 
—the Camperdowns and Howes , on which we gazed 
with such pride a score or so of years ago—are almost 
forgotten; the cruisers which we then regarded as smart 
and swift are scrapped, or help to form that melancholy 
“Rotten Row” in the Hamoaze, off Devonport; even 
the proud, sensational Dreadnought is out of date and 
eclipsed. Our big guns, even at battle practice, are 
fired with less than their full charge, because their life 
is short; and the aeroplanes we buy to-day will be 
laughed at to-morrow. Waste of this description is 
inseparable from progress, and to cavil at it is useless* 
in a measure it is a waste which turns to profit in the 
sense of gained experience. 
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A Song of Fortune 

I will not sing the praise of Fate, 

Too oft he deals unkindly, 

On many a one he shines too late, 

Full many a gift gives blindly; 

But I will sing the golden heart 
That smiles at his disfavour: 

My alchemist who has the art 
To change the ills he gave her. 

He ploughed the road she journeyed on, 
Love-seed she went a-flinging; 

He bid the happy birds be gone, 

He could not still her singing; 

He filled the sky with cheerless night, 

She woke the stars to splendour, 

And made at mid-day, 'gainst his spite, 

A rainbow to defend her. 

Dance on, O happy heart! Let those 
Who know not love a fountain, 

Allay their thirst with seas of woes 
And build of gloom a mountain. 

The sport of gods they deem their lives, 

Nor fight for fear of losing, 

While your undaunted courage strives 
And wins the choice of choosing. 

Max Plowman. 
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Speech and Silence 

I F we divide mankind broadly into those who talk and 
those who listen, we have still to make a sub-divi¬ 
sion of the former into talkers with something to say 
and talkers who say nothing. There are few more 
painful experiences, to a .listener endowed with a fine 
sense of courtesy, than that of forcing his would-be 
wandering mind to concentrate itself upon the drone of 
woolly words and colourless phrases issuing from the lips 
of an egoist whose soul is stirred to its depths only by 
what happens to himself; and as most egoists are 
fluent, and many good listeners are polite, the expe¬ 
rience is not uncommon. 

The line of demarcation between enthusiasm and 
boredom is easily overstepped in this neglected art of 
talking; for while one man will charm us with an epigram 
or a sparkling euphemism on quite a trivial matter, let 
him but manufacture such ornaments of speech regularly 
and we shall tip-toe across the road when we see him 
coming; and while another man may delight us with 
clear statements on political affairs or triumphant 
elucidations of philosophical problems, if his skiH as an 
oracle is exercised indiscriminately and at ill-chosen 
times and places, he will be welcomed with reservation 
or shunned entirely. As a nation, we do not excel in 
this critical balancing of wit and wisdom; we are per¬ 
haps a trifle heavy in company; our famous shyness and 
reserve, our objection to lay ourselves open to the charge 
•ving to be^mart,” chetjk the smooth flow of bril- 
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liant chatter of which in reality we are quite as capable 
as our less formal neighbours across the Channel. 
Nothing is more deadly to the play of imagination that 
seeks expression in spoken words than the half laugh, 
the dutiful smile, or the cool, saturnine stare. Hence, 
probably, some of the most interesting talk in this 
country takes place when the wine has passed round 
and the doors of constraint are unlocked; wherefore 
comes much reproach from pessimists who dine severely 
and drink water with their nuts and fruit. 

The purest joy of conversation is savoured, a little 
paradoxically it may seem, when there is a large pro¬ 
portion of silent intervals; it lies between the boredcc 
of gabble and the tedium of listlessness; its secret is 
sympathy and serenity, and a great confidence in the 
complete comprehension of those who share the joy. 
When a small company of friends, congenial in spirit, 
sit in the firelight of winter, or in the twilit garden of 
summer, and each remark, each laugh, slips as a pebble 
into a lake, leaving echoes, undertones, and circling 
ripples of thought; when there is room between even 
slow wave of intercourse for a little dreaming, a little 
musing; when each talker becomes in turn a tranquil i • 
listener .* then at the hidden places of the soul the stem 
sentries of the daytime fall to sleeping, and the 
shadowy messengers of communion pass to and fro 
peacefully, unchallenged and unrepulsed. By reasoc 
of the voices unheard, the heard voices are sweeter- 
“ there are so many kinds of voices in the world, ad * 
none of them is without significance.” Such rare hours 
come to all of us now and then; their fragrance 
long after the remembrance of actual uttered woflis has 
floated down the waters of oblivion, and they oftenmaik 
a recognisable point of progress on the journey-* 513 - 
only natural, since they were spent within sight of the 
trembling of the veil. By their evidence, which is n*-- 
confessed nor to be apprehended by the five hod 1 
senses, we become explorers and discoverers in antf. ‘ 
realm; we hold up lanterns to infinity, and catch, it M) 

be, an answering gleam far away. 

Nothing in the world is more curious, and, if coo* 
sidered, more astounding, than the means by w 
such intimacy is achieved; it is one of 
common things which we rarely think about, 
because they are so universal and so constant. • 
arrangement of twenty-six symbols, and we can 
soul to soul; a few figures and signs, and we o® 5 * 
the stars, weigh the planets, and discuss the a 1 • 
mysteries of space and time. Carelessly fro® W l ' 
day we use the gift of speech, but the more we p° L 
over the matter, the more we shall realise that we ^ 
dumb in the presence of the things most worthy 0 
despite our utmost fluency, our most varied _ 
stammer and stumble on a strange threshold, f uK 
at the locks of a barred door. On trivial ® a ^ cr ^ 
grow eloquent; on mighty themes thought and si ^ 
transcend all spoken words; yet it is in that thev 
that silence, that the finest significances pass* anC 
finest possibilities of intimacy are born. ^ 
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The Astral Year, 1913 

By Frank Harris. 

STRANGE PREDICTIONS 

T HE astonishing rise of France in the last five years 
to power and self-confidence has bred a spirit of 
challenge among Frenchmen which can hardly be con¬ 
cealed. On the other hand, the extraordinary increase 
in the German army and the extravagant Budget pro¬ 
posed by the War Lord have shown a certain appre¬ 
hension, or, at least, a tension of spirit akin to anxiety. 
Both Gallic hope and German disquietude have brought 
to light all sorts of signs and portents to justify and 
confirm the prevailing excitement. 

We read in a French paper that March 21, 1913, 
- begins the Astral year, in which, according to the 
soothsayers, we shall see "the birth of a New World.'* 
A German paper, while admitting that the German 
Emperor is superstitious, refers to a prediction made to 
his grandfather which is certainly curious enough in 
: itself to give food for reflection. 

It may be worth while to examine the chief of these 
predictions out of simple curiosity, even if we do not 
go so far as St. Paul, who advises us in the First 
Epistle to the Thessalonians not to despise predictions, 
“to try all things and hold fast to that which is 
good." First of all we find a prediction dating from the 
thirteenth century of Hermann the Monk, who was 
bred m the old Abbey of Lehnin, in Brandenburg. 
^ 1S prophecy deals almost exclusively with the Hohen- 
ttllern family, and predicts their rise to power and the 
- development of the German Empire. 

The stanza referring to William I, whom the Em- 
" cver-famous grandfather/* has often 

. been quoted :— 

• Natus florebit 

Quod non sperasset habebit, 

Nam sortis mirae 
Videntur fata venire 
Et princeps nescit 
Quod nova potentia crescit. 

can be rendered in English very simply : “ He 
a ^ Have a prosperous life, and enjoy more than he 
• * to hope; for wonderful things are about 
accomplished, and the Prince himself will not be 
£ to divine the astonishing growth of the new 

prediction of Hermann the present 
peror William II represents the thirteenth genera- 
and here is the Latin verse which it is said gives 
present Kaiser spasms of anxiety :— 

Tandem sceptra gerit 
Qui stemmatis uhirrrus erit. 

Israel infandum 

Scelus audet morte piandum. 

* ^ sceptre is in the hand of him who will 

ast of ^ p oya j j ine i srae i dares a shameful 

If th! ^ Canex piated only by death.** 

ls prediction of Hermann stood^-ajone, it would | 
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be interesting enough; but it is curiously corroborated 
by another German prediction, commonly known as 
that of Mayence, in which the war of 1870 is foretold 
as well as the cession to Germany of Alsace-Lorraine. 
The eighteenth paragraph of this prophecy reads as 
follows:— 

William the second of the name will be the last King 
of Prussia. He will have no other successors but a 
King of Poland, a King of Hanover and a King of 
Saxony. 

A MARVELLOUS PREDICTION. 

But there is one prediction referred to again and 
again in both German and French newspapers which is 
far more astonishing than any of these. It is said that 
in the year 1829 Prince William of Prussia consulted a 
famous sorceress in the little village of Fiensberg. The 
soothsayer was far more explicit than most of her kind. 
When the Prince asked her about his fate, she replied 
that it was to be drawn out of the figures of the year 
in which he approached her. 

“What will be my greatest danger/* he insisted, 
“ and what my greatest triumph, if any are to be 
allotted to me? *’ 

And the sorceress answered: — 

“ Take the figures 1829 and add them together, and 
add that result to the date, and you will have the year 
of your greatest peril.** 

Now, the figures of 1829 added together give 20, and 
1829 plus 20 gives 1849—the year of the great revolu¬ 
tion in Germany. 

“And when will be my triumph?*' persisted the 
Prince. 

“Again add the figures together/* she said, “and 
add the result to 1849, and you will have the date.*’ 
1849 plus 22 equals 1871—the year when the war 
with France was brought to an end. 

Eager to pursue the matter, the Prince again 
asked: — 

“ What will be the date of my death ? *' 

“Add the figures of 1871 together, and add that to 
the date, and again you will find what you want." 
1871 plus 17 makes 1888. 

“ Hurrah ! *' cried the future Emperor joyously. “ It 
I have got nearly 60 years to live, I cannot complain. 
And now the empire you have promised me in '71— 
how long will that last ? Can you tell me ? *• 

“It is all in the figures/’ repeated the soothsayer. 
“Add the figures of 1888 together, and add the total 
to the date, and you will have the result." 

1888 plus 25 equals 1913. 

Even if this prediction is not perfectly authenticated, 
or if we go further and admit that it was probably 
manufactured after the event, it is certainly in itself 
curious enough to give one pause. 

And there are French predictions—if not so curious 
and precise—at least informative and interesting. 
Nearly everyone in Paris believes—or, at least, has 
heard of—Mademoiselle Couesdon, the famous sooth¬ 
sayer of the Rue de Paradis, who certainly foretold 
with extraordinary precision the dreadfu^ firp at the 
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Chante Bazaar and the earthquake of Martinique. One 
of her predictions has been quoted in many of the 
French papers, as showing, curiously enough, that the 
war will be provoked by England. Here is the sort 

of rhymed prose in which the soothsayer clothes her 
predictions: — 

Je vois d’un autre c6te 
Lne nation armee 
Qui est pr£s d’arriver 
Mais qui ne peut entrer. 

Elle voudrait s’implanter; 

Je vois des aigles deployees; 

Les armes sont graiss^es; 

Je vois cette nation remuer 
Et ia guerre ddclar£e. 

L’Angleterre a pousse 
A 1a guerre que voyez. 

La flotte est bien arm£e, 

La mer va s’agiter, 

Des vaisseaux vont couler. 

After a good many cryptic sayings, in which there 
are embodied clear allusions to such facts as “ the Turks 
will be chased out of Europe, and Constantinople will 
become Christian,” the Parisian sibyl concludes with 
the impressive assurance: — 

Dieu va se manifested 
Je vois la France plus ais£e, 

La France des jours passes 
Quand Dieu £tait aim£ 

And the famous Madame de Thebes is even more pre¬ 
cise and confident than Mademoiselle Couesdon. She 
declares roundly that this present year is the year all 
Frenchmen are looking forward to. “ Let us have con¬ 
fidence in our destiny/* she cries. “ France is marked 
out for a glorious role. Once more the tricolour 
will float over victory on victory. From March 
21, 1913. to March 20, 1914, the true astral 
year, France will have entered into a new era, 
and will enjoy great hours of feverish enthusiasm and 

joy_no more disappointments, no more pessimism and 

anaemia. Mars, the war god, will act upon us, together 
with the moon. 1913—that is the end of the tunnel, 
from which we can see the new sun-bathed landscape; 
1913 is the year of the resurrection of French energy!” 

Madame de Thfcbes, too, is not afraid to predict 
disaster to Germany : — 

I/Allemagne a la terreur de Tan 1913. Elle doit 
jouer son va-tout. . . . La guerre lui sera fatale. 
Elle le sait. Elle la craint. 

Her views as to the end of the war may also be given 
in her own words : — 

“II n*y aura plus, apris, ni Hohenzollern, ni la 
Prusse dominatrice; voite ce que Berlin gagnera 
h ses violences et k sa politique barbare. J’ai dit et 
je rdp£te que les jours de l’Empereur sont compt^s 
et qu’aprcs lui tout sera change en Allemagne; je 
dis ses jours de rfcgnc, je ne dis pas ses jours de vie.” 

One is compelled to admit that, if these predictions 
prove nothing, at least they betray a certain tendency 
of mind which is not uninteresting. Predictions, it has 
been remarked, have a way of bringing about their own 
fu^lment. At any rate, they tend to bring it about, 
. as far asst is safe if go. 
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REVIEWS 

l he New Russia 

changing Russia. By STEPHEN GRAHAM. Illustrated. 

(John Lane. ;s. 6d. net.) 

I N these days, when facilities for travelling to the 
uttermost ends of the earth have developed to 30 
large an extent, all manner of people essay to record 
their experiences abroad. As a consequence it is little 
exa gg e r a tion say that the undiscrirainating reader has. 
if anything, a more confused idea of foreign countries 
than was the case before the means of rapid transit and 

the tourist equipped with a circular ticket came into 

_ • 

existence. Few writers who undertake the prodigicas 
task of noting the characteristics of strange peoples arc 
gifted with either the diligence or the essential impar¬ 
tiality. Among the select number of authors competent 
to describe Russia must be placed Mr. Stephen 
Graham, who has already given us several delightful 
works upon the country. His latest book, “Change 
Russia,” will, in our opinion, take high place among tvr 
literature on the subject with which it so ably deals, h 
point of fact it is a book that can not only be read hi 
instruction, but also with a view to passing tme 
pleasantly as one would in perusing the pages of some 
fascinating romance. Throughout the style is con¬ 
spicuous for its easy grace, and so frequently is the 
mind transported to distant scenes of unsurpavr; 
beauty and permitted to share the inmost though 
Russians of all classes, that we are reminded of LiM® 
Hearn’s interpretation of the soul of a nation. 
in short, we wish to convey clearly is that Mr.Gflto® s 
work is possessed of a rare distinction such asnO‘ ,r 
renders it immediately arresting, but will secure ter it 
enduring recognition. Those readers who haveenjojw 
his previous books on Russia will have fully appreciated .. 
the character of the man. Happily his method > 
undergone no change. Once more he takes us far a* 3 } 
from the beaten path, on this occasion southwards,,t<• ' 
battlefields of the Crimea and the Caucasian Riviera 
the BlacR Sea, eastwards to the Ural Mountains t: 
form the dividing line between Europe and Asia. 0: -r 
once does his narrative speak of the railway^ and t - 
it is to introduce us to a throng of interesting charac 
travelling third class towards Siberia. It is safe to & 
that we know f of no other wTiter on Russia who & 
give us such intimate glimpses of the life of the pew 
as those revealed in Mr. Graham’s pages. For id 

search after elemental truth the author has undergo 

£ Yet ft 

experiences which few' men would care to lace, 
is evident from the modest way in w T hich he rec0U . 
these experiences that he is not at all coMCtf®* 
having endured any considerable hardship. Again ■ 
again he exhibits good-natured satisfaction in alb 
to himself as a vagabond, and it is apparent that 
of his disposition, a man born to roam, discomfort 
is ordinarily understood could not possibly act 
deterrent to adventurous enterprise. 

In his persuaded, vagabondage is no ^ 
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affectation or money-making exploit. It is a life of 
deliberate choice, one that to him offers more advantages 
than drawbacks. He revels in the contemplation of 
Nature in all her moods, and at all times of the day. 
And, as is not surprising in one of his vagrant tempera¬ 
ment, his writings are characterised by much of the 
idealism and not a little of the melancholia of the true 
poet. Verst after verst—hundreds of versts—with 
knapsack slung on his back, he trudged cheerily along, 
meeting many strange companions on the way, and ex¬ 
periencing a number of adventures, all pleasant and not 
a few quite exciting. At night he made his bed under 
the kindly stars, on one occasion beneath the shelter of 
a yew tree, again on a high bank of grass beside the 
road, and yet again in a roomy hollow filled with brown 
bracken. Unlike the necessitous tramp whom we are 
accustomed to meet on English roads, Mr. Graham was 
fortunately possessed of the funds requisite to defray 
the expense whenever he felt disposed to sleep between 
sheets under the shelter of a roof. But his preference 
was decidedly for a free life in the open, and on one 
occasion, reposing his faith in the healing efficacy of 
fresh air, he rose precipitately from a sick bed in a 
monastery where he had been enjoying the hospitality 
of the good monks, and took to the mountain tracks 
again. 

As a result of all that he saw and heard on his long 
tramps in Russia the author formed some positive 
opinions as to the condition of modem Russia, and these 
k sets forth at length and with considerable vigour. It 
is here at the point where Mr. Graham strays from the 
picturesque highways which he knows so well, to indulge 
m dogmatic conclusion, that we are inclined to offer a 
Me criticism. At present Russia is undeniably in the 
taoes of a great transition. It is a transition just as 
®portant for the world as the vast changes in progress 
® the Oriental lands that lie farther to the East—China 
and Japan. More than eighty per cent, of the Russian 
P^ple are tied to the soil. Mr. Graham rightly deplores 
the intrusion of industrialism. He remarks that when 
Bcxt there is an outbreak against Tsardom it will wear 
a different complexion. Intellectualism will have dis- 
a ppeared and the passions of the mob will guide all as 
lar as there can be guidance. The hope lies in the Tsar 
^d his advisers, who are all Conservatives, that they 
ta,1 >' conserve and keep the peasantry living simply and 
sweetly on the land, that they will not make any more 
commercial concessions when once the pecuniary needs 
are satisfied. Every peasant brought into a factory or 
a mine or a railway is one man subtracted from the 
^ces of the Tsar and one added to the social revolu¬ 
tionary movement. But it is not only upon these grounds 
r? Hr. Graham objects to the development of Russian 
He hates factories because they disturb the 
fisting beauties of Nature, and because, moreover, they 
111 themselves. Likewise he is angry at the 
which calls them into being—the accumulation 
8°d. He describes very forcefully the evils which 
5 commercialism has brought in its train. Russia has 
°me aware of the birth of the lower middle class 
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with a taste for the gramophone and artificial 
literature of the sex problem. “ Selfish as it is 
possible to be, cross, heavy, ugly, unfaithful in marriage, 
unclean, impure, incapable apparently of understanding 
the good and the true in their neighbours and in life— 
such is the Russian bourgeois.” The lower intelligentia 
has swamped the higher intelligentia. But in Mr. 
Graham’s view the former class is composed of cowardly 
individuals sullenly opposed to authority but afraid to 
risk their skins in open conflict. If there is to be a 
revolution then, it can only come about as a result of a 
struggle between Tsardom and the industrial classes. 
But Mr. Graham concludes that Russia is yet a Con¬ 
servative country; the great majority of people stand 
true to Russia as she was. And the ideal of the true 
Conservative is “ Holy Russia,” the foundation of which 
is the peasantry, whose framework is the Church, whose 
head the Tsar. 

Mr. Graham tells us that the young ladies of Russia 
call Dorian Grey their Bible, and that Jerome is taught 
in the schools as though he were a classic. But indica¬ 
tions are not wanting that a national life and a national 
art are coming into existence. There is a quiet 
but powerful class of cultured men and women living a 
life apart from the hurly-burly, finding the orbit in the 
Church and the national life. 

But on the whole Mr. Graham is not favourably im¬ 
pressed with the character of the Russians. They are, 
he remarks, wise in theory and incompetent in practice. 
Everything they need is borrowed from Western 
Europe. Their inventive faculty has not been deve¬ 
loped at all. 

It seems to us that the author expects too much of 
Russia and the Russians. He forgets that the country 
is young among the nations. Barely fifty years have 
elapsed since the peasantry were emancipated, and only 
the other day the dynastic tercentenary was celebrated. 
What Mr. Graham says of Russia is true of all nations 
in the turmoil of transition. Peoples, like individuals, 
refuse to profit by the lessons of others. Hence 
it is inevitable that at some period in their 
history they should be afflicted with a vulgar 
bourgeoisie and other evils. Nevertheless the creation 
of a lower middle class is in itself a sign of 
changing times, a sign that the peasant, no matter how 
mistaken his method may be, wants to better his lot. 
Russia cannot resist industrialism. If she is to keep up 
in the race for armaments and ensure her place as a 
Great Power, if she is to educate the masses, spread 
communications, and correct the many evils about which 
Mr. Graham rightly complains, then she must make 
good use of her immense natural resources. Growing 
com will not suffice. Very many years must necessarily 
elapse before land reform is successfully accomplished 
and before peasant ownership is substituted for the 
communal system. In the meantime migration to in¬ 
dustrial centres will continue to increase. Neither the 
Church nor Tsardom can divert this movement. Both 
institutions themselves stand in urgent need of reform. 
And it is evident that the peasantry, frequently the 
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victims of famine, are far from content with their lot. 
Russia certainly is changing rapidly, but what shape she 
will ultimately assume no man can foretell. The Duma 
is at present a safety valve, but it will not always work 
as such. Of late the idea of public opinion and its 
power has become familiar in the minds of the masses, 
and if the people again become restless to a dangerous 
degree the Throne will be wisely advised if it compro¬ 
mises. The Duma in its present form may be a poor 
substitute for a Parliament, but the moment that it was 
instituted the “ Autocrat of all the Russias” ceased to be. 
Indeed, no country in the world is progressing so 
quickly as is Russia to-day. Soon men will cease to 
talk of the “Yellow Peril” and will begin to murmur 
about the Slav menace. 

It may be true, as Mr. Graham says, that the Russian 
people are deficient in technical skill. That is a 
disability which only time can remedy. Great 
strides have been made during recent years 
towards the creation of a class of skilled mechanics and 
workmen generally. For the rest we do not agree with 
Mr. Graham that the Russians lack inventive genius. 
What, however, they do lack is the capital necessary for 
the development of their inventions. The ability they 
possess in abundance. L. L. 


Unlimited Progress 

The Malay Peninsula. By A. WRIGHT and T. H. 

Reid. (T. Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d, net.) 

It is pleasant and stimulating to peruse a record of 
national progress, especially when there is no finality 
to it visible on the horizon. Anyone, moreover, who is 
patriotic and believes in the benefits conferred by the 
extension of British rule in the world cannot fail to be 
moved by this account of the success of his countrymen 
in the Far East. It is a typical instance of empire¬ 
making. As in India, so in the Malay Peninsula the 
enterprising men on the spot have forced the hands of 
the Central Government; circumstances, contact with 
Native Powers, commercial prospects, have necessitated 
advance rather than retreat, with similar magnificent 
results in both cases. The authors have told their story 
with clearness and at sufficient length; if not exactly 
amusing, it is exceedingly interesting, and may be read 
at least without any such qualms as are felt regarding 
early days in India. 

The Malay Peninsula is composed of three portions: 
first, the Colony proper, comprising Penang, Malacca, 
Province Wellesley, the Dindings, and Singapore; 
secondly, the four Federated Malay States; and, lastly, 
five Protected, or non-Federated, States. The Governor 
of the Colony is High Commissioner in respect of the 
Native States. Each of the Federated States has a 
British Resident, with a Council, all under the Chief 
Secretary at the federal capital; each of the Protected 
States has a British official as adviser. From the be- 
- the Straits Settlements, as they were called, 
• the Governor-General of India, but on 
7, they ceased to form part of India, and 
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became one of the Colonial possessions of the Crown, 
in direct relations with the Colonial Office. The origin 
of the Malays is enveloped in obscurity. It appears 
probable that they had an Indian origin, and are 
descendants of people who crossed from the South of 
India to Sumatra, and spread themselves over the 
Peninsula and the Eastern Archipelago. They have 
always had the reputation of having attained a high 
stage of civilisation. 

The seventeenth century had just dawned when Eng¬ 
land entered the lists of commercial rivalry with the 
decadent Portuguese-Spanish and the rising Dutch 
power in the Eastern seas. Lancaster’s voyage of 
1602-3 aroused interest in the Eastern trade, which then 
meant the trade in spices and pepper. It is an old 
story how the English were squeezed by the Dutch out 

| )f the Eastern Archipelago and concentrated then 1 
attention on India. But they secured a permanent foot- \ 
hold in Malaya by the settlement of Bencoolen, on the j 
south coast of Sumatra, in 1685—a bad bargain, though 1 
it remained a British possession for 140 years, until 
ceded to the Dutch in 1824. A far better station for 
trade, and to resist the Dutch claims to supreme in¬ 
fluence in those regions, was obtained from the Sultan 
of Kedah, in 1786, in the Island of Penang, by Captain 
Francis Light, described as one of the most remarkable 
men who have gone to make up the illustrious list of 
empire-builders. To his persistence, energy, and local 
influence, the acquisition of Penang was due; it became 
the nucleus of the Colony now known as British 
Malaya. In 1795, Malacca, lower down the Straits, 
was taken from the Dutch, restored to them in 181S, 
but finally resumed by the English in 1824. Mean¬ 
while another local expert had arisen in Stamford 
Raffles, who foresaw the necessity of securing, also 
against the Dutch, a post southward of Malacca ; and on 
his suggestion the Island of Singapore was obtained from 
Johore, in spite of opposition from the Penang author- 
tics, in 1819, and the transfer was confirmed by sab- 
sequent treaties. These three places formed the terri¬ 
torial possessions known as the Straits Settlements. 

But intercourse with the neighbouring States produced, 
as usual, a new departure in policy in 1873- 
cannot be given here. By the treaty of Pangkor with 
some of the Native Chiefs in June 1874* the system *1$ 
legally founded under which the Federated Malay State 
are now administered. The arrangement was made for 3 
Resident at each Court. The murder of Mr. Birch, tbc 
Resident at Perak, in 1875, led to the firmer establish' 
ment of British authority. Since then the area of 
fluence has been extended until the present tripartite divi¬ 
sion of the Peninsula above-mentioned has been attained 
During the last forty years the whole Peninsula has ad 
vanoed beyond all expectations. The Malays have had a 
bad reputation for running amok, for their proficient 
with a lethal weapon, for laziness and treachery. The) 
have proved themselves to be largely interested in 
cultural pursuits, though not attracted by industrial Iif e ’ 
Averse to manual labour, their tastes indue to sport, cock 
fighting for p^fereoccf The labour of the country is pf * 
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formed principally by the Chinese, and Tamils from 
Southern India. The products of the country are being 
fully worked; coffee, tea, cinchona, rubber, have all 
been tried; the warm, moist climate suits the latter ad¬ 
mirably. Mining has been greatly developed. Gold has 
not been successful; but on tin-mining the prosperity of 
the country has been built up; it has for many years 
produced half the world’s supply, even though subjected 
to an export duty. There are possibilities of oil, coal, 
and other minerals. A paternal guardianship is 
exercised by Government over the immigrant 
labourers. Roads have been made everywhere, 
railways run for hundreds of miles, and new lines 
are under construction. Figures show the immense 
increase of commerce, especially at Singapore, which has 
become a place of the first importance; sixty per cent, 
of the trade is British. Strategically, too, its position at 
the neck of the Straits leading to the more Eastern seas 
is of the highest significance. It is a remarkable example 
of the success of a free port, and bears testimony to the 
wisdom of Stamford Raffles’ choice and action. All 
honour to the successive administrators who have con¬ 
tinually carried out the progressive policy. It would 
not be fair to ignore the Colonial Office, though its des¬ 
patches have not always met with local approval. It 
remains to incorporate the Protected States into the 
Federation, and, while preserving their independence, to 
wider them, like the Native Princes of India, supporters 
of the British Raj. The authors are to be congratulated 
cn their excellent account of the actual and potential 
addition to the Empire, which will assuredly strengthen 
our position in the farther East. 


In Praise of France 

Ct que disent les Aieux. By G. HANOTAUX. Illus¬ 
trated. (Hachette and Co. 1 fr. 50.) 

Ol : R first impression on opening this book was one of 
complete mystification. With the very first sentence M. 
Hanotaux had got “ in medias res,” but what kind of 
r Ps” we were leagues from guessing. Turning over the 
pages soon gave us a due, but only a very provisional 
a mere working hypothesis. The distinguished 
statesman was addressing himself to the younger gener¬ 
ation of his compatriots, bidding them, both by precept 
historical example, to hold fast their great heritage 
°f patriotism. Not a word of preface—not a hint of 
description on the title page—just a tidal wave of 
Periotic exhortation. “In Praise of France” is the 
title we should suggest for a translation of the work. 
Further investigation discovers further surprises. We 
kft in doubt as to what kind of young persons 
Hanotaux is generally aiming at; they would seem 
t0 be “of uncertain age’” The lecturer has so many 
styles. At one moment he is giving a “ tableau de la 
f^ee” in his best Michelet manner, at another he is a 
Mrs. Markham, prefacing his instructive dialogue 
* ,th a regular " mise en sc£ne *' ; sometimes he is telling 
135 n ]ust So” storv, and sometina^sveven he is^iothing 
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but the eloquent Academician whose foreign policies and 
“Jeanne d'Arcs *’ are famous over half the habitable 
globe. The wealth of excellent illustrations emphasises 
the intention of the book and greatly contributed to our 
enjoyment. 

We cannot suppose that M. Hanotaux intends this 
book for the classroom ; it would be hard to adapt to the 
requirements of any syllabus. But it is evident that the 
writers of anti-militarist and anti-patriotic histories for 
schools are very much in the author’s mind. His aim is 
to give expression to the traditional ideal of Republican 
France. France is the most beautiful and desirable of 
lands, set at the “ carrefour” of the nations. Successive 
generations have understood that "ils n'ont pas le choix 
et qu'ils doivent £tre ou forts ou esclaves.” M. Hano¬ 
taux has no sympathy with the despisers of “ drum and 
trumpet” history. “ Supprimer Thistoire bataille* de 
l'histoire de France, ce serait tellement la d6naturer 
qu’on ne la reconnaitrait plus.*' 

So M. Hanotaux has sat down to write an epigram- 
matical history of France, “ histoire bataille” and all. 
He bids his reader pause before the evocation of Vercin- 
getorix, Joan of Arc, and Napoleon’s captains. He 
takes him up into a high mountain, not “ exceeding high,” 
for the beauty of the land consists in its “ 6quilibre” and 
avoidance of extremes, and show's him the geographical 
glories of France. Finally he shows him the French 
ideal—art, sociability, “6galit6" (rightly understood), a 
passion for justice, and the practical observance of the 
conditions of life. He has a noble answer for Mr. 
Kipling’s satire of the “ Bandar-log,” but he seems to 
claim spiritual kinship with that writer when he says “ la 
gloire principale du XIXme. siecle sera certainement 
d’avoir reconstitue plus grand, plus vaste et plus harmo- 
nique, l’Empire Colonial qui affirme, d6sormais, la 
grandeur fran^aise sur tous les Continents.** He gives 
French art a most ancient pedigree, tracing it directly 
from the cavemen, and he dances patriotically before the 
ark of the Gothic cathedral. 

M. Hanotaux has a particular touch in commenting the 
vicissitudes of French history. The great movements, 
the great periods, according to him, needed the consecra¬ 
tion of failure, ‘Taur^ole du malheur.’* This is true 
especially of the “ Grand Siecle” and of the Napoleonic 
epoch. Very eloquent is the description of the soldiers 
of the Great Army going back to their homes after 
Waterloo: 

“ Tous ces hommes, vibrant comme des arcs tendus, 
on les condamne au repos; ces g6n£raux de vingt-huit 
ans, ces soldats partis en sabots, capitaines avant de 
savoir lire, ces grognards a moustache qu’on appelait des 
veterans et qui n’avaient pas quarante ans, ces 4 Marie- 
Louise’ ayant gagne la croix avant que la barbe pousse 

.tous ces hommes, ces h£ros, retombaient sur 

eux-memes et enfermaient leur deception dans les vingt 
pieds carres de la cabane paternelle ou du grenier des 
4 demi-solde.’ ** 

Many classics have first appeared as books for child¬ 
ren. We have said that the intention of this book is at 
first sight rather baffling. But, whether it be men* 
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particularly for the youthful Frenchman or not, it should 
be a mine of delight to everyone, of whatever age or 
nationality, who loves his own country and can read 
French. 


Our Vanished Peasantry 


The Tyranny of the Country Side. By F. E. GREEN. j 
Illustrated. (T, Fisher Unwin. 5s. net.) ( 

Mr. GREEN states a case against the landowners and 
large farmers, who, he claims, are ruining the rural dis¬ 
tricts of England by game-preserving on the one hand 
and laying held to held on the other. Allowing for 
the different conditions of the two periods, he contends 
that in certain districts, notably in Wiltshire, Hamp¬ 
shire, and Suffolk, the English peasants of to-day are 
subject to a tyranny as irksome as that by which the 
peasantry of France were galled before the days of the 
French Revolution. 

This, he claims, is by no means a political matter, 
for Radicals and Tories alike are equally guilty. 

“ Mr. Lloyd George means very well, but he don't 
understand ..." and “ Mr. John Burns don't under¬ 
stand about housing in the country," are truths that 
we realise very fully after perusal of these pages. Mr. 
Green shows clearly that every “reform," with the ex¬ 
ception of the Old Age Pensions scheme, has made 
matters worse rather than better for the agricultural 
labourer: the Enclosure Acts, the Public Health Act— 
which drove the pig out of the garden pigstye—and the 
Town-Planning Act—which, as Mr. Green remarks, 
squeezed the labourer out of 13,000 cottages and gave 
him 116 new ones in their place—are all measures that 
the labourer resents, not less bitterly because silently. 
The Insurance Act takes threepence or fourpence a week 
from a man who, probably, is keeping a family in the 
best way he can on a weekly wage of fifteen shillings. 
And the landowners and large farmers, in certain dis¬ 
tricts, sit as gods, with almost unlimited power, over 
the destinies of these underpaid, uncomplaining workers 
—the least organised and worst-paid class that remains 
in these days of the dawning autocracy of labour. 

The array of facts which the author brings forward 
in support of his statements makes a very strong case 
indeed; but against whom? We venture to assert that 
the onus of this guilt lies not on the landowner and 
the large farmer, but on the vote-catching legislation of 
recent years, which, since the agricultural classes form 
so tiny a portion of the electorate, has ignored their 
claims and penalised the land in every possible way. 
Where the selfish landowner or negligent farmer exists 
it is impossible to oust him; the effects of recent legis¬ 
lative measures have gone to prove that he passes on to 
others the burdens of taxation imposed on him, and 
pursues his way untouched. It is useless to strike at 
him; the real remedy for the state of things that Mr. 
Green places before us in such forcible fashion must be 
sought in other ways. 

Within the limits of a review it is hardly possible to 
outline these w/fys*, it is, indeldjiardly possible to hope 
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that they will ever be more than dreams, for the mere hen¬ 
roost robbers who dominate the affairs of the country 
to-day have hopes of squeezing more and yet more from 
the land, and with each successive squeeze the peasantry 
will suffer more, until as a class they may cease to exist. 
This will matter little to the vote-catchers, for the agri¬ 
cultural districts are of little use to them; but it may 
be that a few, to whom the real prosperity of the coun¬ 
try is more than party or place, will view the vacant 
countryside as the corpse of a dead industry and once 
more exclaim with Iago, “ The pity of it! ” 


The Persian Book of Kings 

The Shahnama of Firdausi . Vol VI. Done into 
English by Arthur George Warner, M.A., and 
Edmond Warner, B.A. (Kegan Paul and Co. > 
10s. 6d.) 

Two years ago we noticed the fifth volume of this j- 
translation of the great Persian epic, of which the 
sixth has now appeared. It is unnecessary on ever) 
occasion to describe the author and his environment. 
How many more volumes remain to come is not stated; 
but the fifth ended with the death of Gushtasp and the 
accession of Bahman as King of Persia; and the present 
volume reaches to the death of Yazdagird, 420 A.D., and 
the succession of Bahram Gur. As Firdausi’s labours of 
thirty years closed in 1010 A.D., the end seems near, for 
which the translators and students of 60,000 couplets 
will presumably be thankful. The verse translation is 
very readable, and the translators’ notes are foil 
scholarly, and illuminating. 

The main interest of this instalment centres in the 
long account of Sikandar's (Alexander the Greats) 
connection with Persia. It is a strange jumble of history 
and romance. The “ Sh&hnima," as previously noted, is 
not trustworthy history; but certain historical facts are 
mentioned, as, for instance, the death of Alexander at 
Babylon on June 13, 323 B.C., and his burial at Ale» 
andria, one of the many cities he founded— ten according 
to Firdausi, and twelve or thirteen by other authorities 
Alexander, in his expedition to the East, was accom¬ 
panied by a literary and scientific staff, historians among 
them. To one of them, Callisthenes, is attributed t f 
authorship of the Greek Romance of Alexandria, whir- 
is now known by the title of the Pseudo-Callisthene> 
This work is no longer extant, but it branched in three 
directions and gave birth to some twenty surviving vf -* 
sions in Latin, Arabic, Pahlavi. Syriac, etc. The Proph^- 
Muhammad became acquainted with the Alexandra 
legend through the Syriac. Firdausi had, therefore 
ample material to choose from. He amplified Alexan¬ 
der’s career and adopted him into the Persian epic For 
instance, the conqueror is said to have visited C 
India thrice not only once, Mecca, the country of <• 
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Amazons, the iron gates in the Caucasus, the La 
Darkness and the Fount of Life; he was cons 1 


•tantly 


his own ambassador, and had many adventures, ^ 
fortunately Jtht tfocttance predominates. The P 
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moralises, sometimes like Juvenal, on the vanity of 
human ambitions: — 

Sikandar went, but left behind him fame. 

Though able six and thirty kings to slay, 

Where is his portion in the world to-day ? 

Ten cities were erected ’neath his sway, 

All splendid, but ten thorn-brakes now are they, 

He sought what no man ever sought before, 

.And widespread fame is left him but no more, 

Yet fame is good, for fame will not decay 
Like some old dwelling weather-w'orn away. 

It may be feared that as little credibility attaches to 
the legendary accounts of the Kaianian, Ashkanian, and 
Sasanian dynasties of Persia as to Alexander's meteoric 
career. But the national devotion to the great epic is 
easily intelligible, though sad reflections must arise in 
these degenerate days. Firdausi’s boast has a double 
meaning—his work will endure; but Persia—what will 
be her fate ? 

The homes that are the dwellings of to-day 
Will sink ’neath shower and sunshine to decay, 

But storm and rain shall never mar what I 
Have built—the palace of my poetry. 


The Painter’s Materials 

L* Peinture: Les Divers ProcidSs; Les Maladies des 
Couleurs; Les Faux Tableaux. By C. MOREAU- 
Vauthier. With a Preface by Etienne Dinet. 
Illustrated. (Hachette and Co. 15 fr.) 

M. Moreau-Vauthier, with M. Etienne Dinet always 
within hail, has composed a work that will be of the very 
highest interest, and in many instances of great utility, 
to nearly everybody who practises or cares about paint- 
lD g- The subject may be roughly defined as the history 
and philosophy of the painter’s materials. The starting- 
P°wt is the decay of some masterpieces and the failure 
01 the moderns to find materials as enduring even as 
those of their ancestors There is no lost art about the 
preparation of colours; the modern failures are due to 
lack of knowledge and study, and to the non-observance, 
In the application of the colours, of certain fundamental 
ru ^ es Better and more enduring colours are to be 
obtained now than at any former period. Incidentally, 
the modem palette has more tones than its predecessors ; 
M Vauthierschapter on the history of the colours, from 
the earliest times, is not his least interesting. 

has some sound remarks on the advanced 
painter, who is for seeing in every subject shades of 
colour unrevealed to the common contemporary eye ; the 
artls * should respect and not despise this important 
he must not "pretendre devancer la vision 
^ re - On the evolution of the sense of colour our 
a uthor is inconclusive; M. Dinet, on the other hand, 
sfronglv condemns recent theories on the subject. He 
a good instance of the analogical method in 
our-naming. “Un arabe a la vue d’un linge blanc, 
d,t fort b *n: ‘Ce linge est vert.’ ” Green is the colour 
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of the leaves, the symbol of freshness, and the remark 
comes to mean “ Ce linge vient d’etre lav£, il est encore 
humide.” 

Modern taste in art is very largely concerned with 
technique. M. Vauthier admits that this is a mark of 
decadence, but a decadent art may be a real art, and 
the jaded modern must get his sensations as best he can. 
He dismisses the formula “do not look too dose” as 
misleading and out of date. However the facts may 
be, and whatever the moral to be deduced from them, 
the study of technique cannot fail to be an absorbing 
one. Endurance is one of the essential qualities in a 
work of art, and that which cannot live, in more senses 
than one, is, properly speaking, no work of art at all 

The plates illustrating processes, retouchings, 
“ diseases of colours ” and so forth, are miracles of re¬ 
production and illustration. The amateur, who, if he is 
not a Frenchman, is recommended to have an adequate 
dictionary by him, lavish of technical terms, is given a 
wonderful opportunity of really learning, from a sane 
and efficient master, how to look at pictures A remark¬ 
able instance of a successful illustration is to be seen in 
the reproductions, put side by side, of two details of the 
M Monna Lisa”—the mouth and a hand. Vasari has put 
it on record, and M. Dinet, at any rate, believes, that 
Leonardo da Vinci had given to the lips and cheeks of 
his supreme subject a particularly fresh, pink colouring 
In the picture, as it exists, or rather if it exists to-day, 
these pinks are only to be found in the hand. M. Dinet 
ascribes the eventual dullness of the face-tints and the 
comparative freshness of the hands to a more deliberate 
endeavour in the former case, based on an unsound mix¬ 
ture of colours. Fate, with her accustomed irony, has 
singled out the most scientific of the Masters for the 
cruellest of her blows. 


Under the Southern Cross 

Australasia , 1688-1911. By A. WYATT-TlLBY. (Con¬ 
stable and Co. 6s. net.) 

As the author points out in beginning his narrative of 
the development of the continent of Australia, there 
have been but few dramatic incidents in the history of 
the country. Invasion, civil war, and international 
complications have missed this latest-born great terri¬ 
tory, and in many respects it is still isolated. No Euro¬ 
pean nation save the English has gained an adminis¬ 
trative foothold; no non-European people except the 
aboriginal tribes have made a home there, and its whole 
development has been peaceful. The result of this 
unhampered progress is a civilisation distinctive in some 
respects and marvellously successful as a whole, especi¬ 
ally when it is remembered that seventy years ago the 
greater number of the inhabitants were convicts. 

The author has some harsh words for Gladstone and 
others who would have retarded the development of 
Australia by keeping alive the system of transportation. 
He paints a vivid picture of the evil results of that 
system and its terrible effects on Australia a centurv 
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ago, when it was impossible even to keep children bom 
in the settlements uncontaminated by the vices of their 
parents. In telling the story of Norfolk Island as it 
was in the first three decades of the nineteenth century, 
he quotes from a report of which he remarks that it is 
“ so terrible a document that I hope it will never be 
printed/ 1 

From such beginnings as these—after a word for 
Dampier, Cook, and the earlier voyagers—the writer 
traces the development of the present Commonwealth. 
After an outline of the opening up of the Pacific and 
the colonisation of New Zealand, Mr. Wyatt-Tilby turns, 
in a final summary, to the great problem with which Aus¬ 
tralia of to-day is faced—that of a falling birth-rate. 
The report and evidence of the Royal Commission on 
this subject pointed to the irresistible conclusion that 
the causes of the decline were entirely within the control 
of the people, and that this English Australia, a mush- 
room-growth of two or three generations so far as its 
present prosperity is concerned, bids fair to commit 
racial suicide; for the stream of immigrants is not suffi¬ 
cient to compensate for a wilfully childless native-born 
race. From this the theorist may deduce that un¬ 
checked, swift progress, such as that of Australia, has 
at least one drawback in its effect on the character of a 
people. 

Mr. Wyatt-Tilby, however, is more than a theorist, 
and in this, as in preceding volumes of the same series, 
we have a concise and thorough historical treatise com¬ 
piled with able impartiality. The field covered is too 
vast to admit of elaborate detail in the limits of a single 
volume, but the student will find all the main points of 
Australasian history, and much that, if not new, is at 
least outside common knowledge ; for the book is a valu¬ 
able and practically an exhaustive summary of the sub¬ 
ject, and well worthy of its place in the series of which 
it forms a part. 


System and Intuition 


Le Bergsonisme on Une Philosophic de la MobilitS. 
By JULIEN Benda. (“Mercure de France/* Paris. 
2 fr.) 


M. Benda'S criticism of M. Bergson's philosophy has 
all the exhilaration of a cavalry charge. Even those 
who think that M. Bergson is, on the whole, on the side 


of the angels, will admire the vigour and decision of 
the attack. We get the feeling that the intuitionist 
army, though admirable as material, is insufficiently 
drilled for the purposes of scientific warfare, and that 
the well-directed dash of a troop of its admirably 
trained enemies is bound to throw confusion—for the 
moment, at any rate—into its ranks. In other words, 
M. Bergson is paying the penalty for his attempt to 
combine his many admirable philosophical ideas into a 
system. He is not the first who has found criticism 
easier than construction. 

M. Benda loses no time in coming to grips. He 
pours scorn on the Bergsonian idea of a philosophy of 
mobility. He aceuses M. Bergson of meaning different 
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things at different times in his discussion of this prin¬ 
ciple. The whole aim of the new philosophy is thus, 
according to M. Benda, vitiated from the start. And, 
incidentally, “ le fait de pages entieres ou Ton ne sail 
pas de quoi on parle est un des traits de cette Philo¬ 
sophic. C'est une des causes de son succfcs.” 

On the subject of method M Benda is, if anything, 
even more aggressive. He rejects the plea of some of 
M. Bergson’s disciples that they are really doing 
nothing more at present than groping for a method, 
and accuses their chief, justly enough, of pretending 
to have found one. It is precisely this pretension to 
being in a position to build a system that principally 
rouses the ire of the critic. The key of the method, 
the unbounded potentialities of intuition, is examined 
with scant sympathy. M. Benda professes to have 
found, and he develops his thesis for the most part 
with skill and effect, no less than six senses in which 
the word “ intuition " has been used by M. Bergson 
And it is impossible to reconcile all these six senses 
with one another; 14 et toutes ces opinions sent parole 
de vie” is ironically quoted at the head of the chanter. 

“ Ce philosophe a le g£nie de l’equivoque,” says M. 
Benda in another context. 

The method of making an opponent contradict him¬ 
self is, of course, older than Socrates, and such contra¬ 
dictions are very often the result of word-chopping or 
positive unfairness. We do not propose to deal win 
the details of the debate as it stands at present. We 
think that the germs of a refutation of M. Bendas 
thesis lie in one of his criticisms on M. Bergson 
“Admirons en tout cela le soin de ce petit homnx « 
reduire les plus grands a sa taille; admirons Ic scan dc 
cette femme de fdminiser les plus virils." M. Bendai' 
here speaking of M. Bergson’s contention that some ■ 
the great philosophers have achieved greatness through 
intuitions quite outside their systems, and he compart 
M. Bergson with the Wagnerites who think that \A agner 
was finest outside the cadre of his theories. Whoeier 
has read Wagner’s writings will find this criticism 
rather difficult to swallow. Wagner was a Romani 
and achieved greatness in spite of his theories. Beside, 
the true gravamen of the charge against M. Bergson 
that he is a poet and a visionary, not a philosopher 
We find ourselves asking why the stem and orthodox 
philosopher, the sworn foe of intuitionism, should taw 
the trouble to defend a poet-musician as a deale. r 
systems. 
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An account of the City of Madras from the f 
settlement by the British in 1640 to the end of t£ 
eighteenth century, which Mr. Murray is about to p'J 
lish under the title of 41 Vestiges of Old Madras, j* 
the Government of India, will arouse interest in * c 
oldest of the three Presidency capitals. Estabhs » 
like Calcutta, on a site where no important native to 
existed, Madras unfolds its history from the begi® 111 ^ 
through the medium of the Ea6t India Company ** 
cords. To those who care to trace the adaptation 
British institutions to the needs of our Indian 
this book|be commended. 
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Shorter Reviews 

Nogi: A Great Man against a Background of War. By 
Stanley Washburn. With Portrait. (Andrew 
Melrose. 3s. 6d. net.) 

T HE reader who may peruse this little book 
in the hope of Ending a profound study 
of General Nogi’s life and character will be 
disappointed. The author acted in the capacity 
of a special correspondent for an American news¬ 
paper during the Manchurian campaign, and there¬ 
fore had special opportunities for observing his distin¬ 
guished subject at close quarters. But it is quite evident 
from the unpretentious sketch before us that Nogi, as 
is the case with most of his countrymen, always wore 
a mask when in the presence of foreigners. This mask 
Mr. \\ ashburn tried hard to penetrate; but it does not 
appear that he ever succeeded in crossing that border- 
arid of savoir faire which barred the way to true in¬ 
timacy with a gallant soldier and a courteous gentle¬ 
man. Consequently, the narrative is, in the main, 
confined to a summary of notable incidents dur- 
operations before Port Arthur and outside 
Mukden, in which Nogi played so conspicuous a role, 
nie. there are some very interesting personal touches, 
0J ' these are, with few exceptions, founded upon camp 
#Kap or upon the observation of the writer at camp 
festivities, as, for example, the army celebration in 
°” our naval victory off Tsushima, and a fare- 

** gathering when he himself, together with some of 
colleagues, took leave of the forces. 

• °gi was, without doubt, one of the greatest soldiers 
° recent times > and it is to be regretted that no Western 
" er knew him sufficiently well to be able to give 
j* a reliable study of his character. That Mr. Wash- 
°rn and his immediate circle are incompetent for such 

te'bonl a PP aren ^ ^ rom one °f the incidents related in 
V S . „ Aft er mentioning with perfect accuracy that 

di!P Care ^ no more to be idolised by others than he 
W !? himself—which was not at all,” Mr. 

** urn proceeds: “We could talk with him of his 
mpaigns, compare him with Caesar, Napoleon, Grant, 
°^ er ^ ea * names °f history, without eliciting 
a ‘ an ' V ^ n £ hut a little annoyance and a ‘You 
ir t \* nS ^ ^ rca * ^ a tterers/ and then he would 
J c ^ an ge the subject.” No wonder “dear old 
35 ' n a tater passage the author familiarly 

c tar. ed*° * mmorta l hero of Port Arthur, quickly 
su bject; he must have been inexpressibly 
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Vn 0 * se <*nx: F&erie en Cinq Actes. By Mar- 
T h BERTHET. (Gastein-Serge, Paris. 2 fr.) 

* C faif y-P ,a y. made up, like the costumes 
S C k ara ^ es * P rett y materials taken from 
nun' re ^ Wo young lovers wander, in contempt of 
ai JX mto a forest, guarded by the “ F£e 

f Circean propensities, in search of a 

°untain. The fairy has themvnomentariW in 
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; thrall, but deliverance and happiness come at last. 
Allegory runs riot through the story, emphasised by 
the forms assumed by the fairy’s victims; the coquettes, 
for instance, have been changed into gaudy parrots. 
The play is written in verse, with a number of delight¬ 
ful lyrics. Everywhere a charming fancy is evident. 
The stage directions and hints for costumes are ex¬ 
tremely full. 


Fiction 

A Little World. By Arnold Golsworthy. (George 
Allen and Co. 6s.) 

H E to her a hero is, and sweeter she than primroses. 

But, unfortunately, the charming and unsophisti¬ 
cated Mary Del land, the daughter of a small shop¬ 
keeper, who is avoided in the extremely disagreeable 
suburb in which they live, gives the full treasure of her 
love to a rather cheap and silly young Stock Exchange 
clerk. But he is her hero, anyway, and she loves un¬ 
wisely, but fully and freely, and he is killed before 
they can be married. We doubt if Jack Tenberly, as 
he is drawn by the author, would have married Mary 
in any case; yet, as he died so conveniently, no one 
knows. But, none the less, the reader will be intensely 
interested throughout the book. It is compact of fresh¬ 
ness and straightforward strength. It is written with 
such simplicity and candour that, although it deals 
with a sort of suburbia that has been a little over¬ 
worked of late, no one having taken up the book can 

fail to feel the life that throbs through its pages and 
the sincerity of the writer. ' 

We believe Mr. Goisworthy was editor of a 
comic journal for some time, and we know him 
to be the writer of the very amusing criticisms 
of the stage which Mr. Norman Morrow illustrates so 
gaily each week in the Bystander, and it is with the 
sly acumen of a professional humorist that he prefaces 
his novel of sub-suburban life with a note that none 
of his characters are drawn from life. But, except in 
a few scenes of rather old-fashioned and lurid farce, 
such as when the despised and rejected Mary is sup¬ 
posed to have inherited half a million of money, Mr. 
Goisworthy lays aside his motley or is content to be 
Touchstone in his severest, most critical sociological 
moods. Stripped of its humours and some passages 
of outworn convention and exaggeration, " A Little 
World ” is a true and bitter demonstration of the 
cruelty, unwisdom, and futility of the human race, or, 
rather, such examples of the type as Mr. Goisworthy 
cares to produce for our consideration. The section of 
the middle class with which the author chooses to deal 
is unsparingly, but justly, flagellated. Our educa¬ 
tional system in all its branches is plainly shown to 
be an abject fraud; our claims to honesty and gene¬ 
rosity are proved, beyond a doubt, to be based upon 
humbug, folly and vanity. 

This may or may not be ^ intentior 
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but it is one of the effects he produces. In 
any case, some half-dozen characters, including 
Mary' and her Jack, and the perhaps rather too 
good and kind Mr. Hacker, who eventually marries 
the heroine, are convincing and interesting. There is 
far more strength and depth of observation in the book 
than is usual in works of this character, and much 
keener fascination in the development of the story than 
the style of the writing might lead the casual reader 
to expect. 

An Affair of State . By J. C. SNAITH. Methuen and 
Co. 6s.) 

ON the face of it, it seems that the author did not give 
his subject thorough consideration before constructing 
the plan of this book, for the net effect of the story is 
not nearly equal to that of “ Mistress Dorothy Marvin” 
and others which we shall always remember with affec¬ 
tion. Here we are flung into the midst of high politics 
and great personages, chief among whom, from the 
point of view of brains and ability, is a certain Mr. 
Draper, on whom, the author would have us believe, 
the fate of the country depends. There are vague and 
mysterious doings by Labour organisations, plots and 
machinations by the gilded aristocracy, who refuse to 
recognise that the time has come for them to go, and 
that they must go; there is, of course, a beauti¬ 
ful woman, extremely clever and platonic, and there 
is—this not “of course”—her husband, extremely blue- 
blooded, who commits suicide at the end of the 
book from motives which are described as hari - 
kiri pure and simple, but which appear to us 
to reduce themselves to the one simple motive of un¬ 
sportsmanlike bad temper. The man was beaten and 
could not stand it, and, viewed logically, his death 
was anything but a sacrifice. 

From time to time the author descends from high 
politics to the humanities, and then his work has grip. 
The reconciliation between Draper and his wife is a 
fine piece of work, and in quite another way the atti¬ 
tude of the stately butler is equally convincing. It is 
a very uneven book; we are hard put to it at the close 
to define its author’s political views, and apologise— 
if there is necessity for it—for suggesting that he has 
any. In matters emotional and practical his work is as 
good as ever, but we trust that in his next book he will 
leave political questions alone. 


Old Friends and New Fancies . By SYBIL G. BRINTON. 
(Holden and Hardingham. 6 s.) 

THE old friends referred to here are the characters of 
Jane Austen’s novels, of whom about forty are intro¬ 
duced in the course of the story. The author states 
that she has made use of the references which Jane 
Austen herself made to the after-adventures of her 
characters, and thus the book stands as an attempt to 
nmplify these references into a connected narrative, 
attempt has bpeq made in the right spirit, and here 
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we have essence of Jane Austen, with the styk of her 
novels, which has a certain quaintness for twentieth- 
century readers, faithfully preserved 

There are those among us who, with Miss Bnnton, 
can state that they “owe to Jane Austen some of the 
happiest hours of their lives,” but they are compara¬ 
tively few. To them, doubtless, this book will prove of 
interest, for all must admit the power of the novels to 
which Miss Brinton’s book forms an imaginary sequel. 
It must be confessed that most members of the 
younger generation read Jane Austen as much as a 
matter of duty as of pleasure—she forms part of a 
literary education, and therefore must not be omitted, 

but the quaint mid-Victorianism and the extreme quiet of 

her work together make up a dose which one swallows 
and remembers, but has no desire to swallow again. We 
believe that this will be the view-point of the majority, 
and that therefore Miss Brinton is not likely to win a 
large public by carrying on histories of people whom, 
beyond doubt, their creator knew better than she knows 
them. The minority will probably find this an interesting 
attempt at reviving the almost lost art of wnting in the 
Victorian manner, and to that minority alone can we re¬ 
commend the book. Miss Austen was prim—excessively 
so ; this imaginary sequel to her works has, in attempt¬ 
ing to reproduce her style, erred slightly on the side of 
over-primness. We, of these days, lack that virtue—or 
perhaps vice—and so are inclined to resent rather than 
to appreciate its insistence here. 


Jewels in Brass. By JlTTIE HORLICK. (Duckworth 
and Co. 6s.) 

■ 

Miss JlTTIE HORLICK has accomplished two things to 
which many more experienced novelists fail. 

“ Jewels in Brass ” there is an arresting beginning aw 
a graceful close. The mythical continent of Atlantis 
forms the scene of the opening chapters; two charadfl* 
figure here which are afterwards reincarnated in or 
nary modern forms. They consist of a charming young 
woman and a gentleman with peculiar eyes, destined m 
his previous state to meet and be attracted by this same 
young woman. The scene of their first meeting an 
the barriers to their union must be left to the reader to 
discover. Throughout the story there are severa 
flashes of very good insight into the workings of the 
woman’s mind, although there cannot be said to 
any considerable development of it. After her first 
great step, the book consists more of a series of m 
cidents and ordinary happenings rather than any 
ticular delineation of character. The whole forms ver\ 
agreeable reading, however, and those who pursue c 
story to its end can be promised an hour or two’s keen 
enjoyment. 

By an error the publisher’s name of The 
advertised in last week’s ACADEMY was given as J obn 
M. Marshall instead of J. M. Watkins, of the same 

address, original from 
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S PRING delays her coming, but she has sent the 
East Wind to say that she will presently show 
us how severe her celebrated smile can be. Music can¬ 
not wait for the lady in whose train she should, by 
tradition, appear; but she has crept in quietly, as if 
almost ashamed of her daring. Last week we were 
bidden to four or five concerts at the most; soon there 
will be forty or fifty inviting a distracted attention. 
Miss Miriam Timothy led the way, and it was a very 
pleasant as well as an interesting concert that she gave 
us. An excellent musician as well as a brilliant harpist, 
she presented nothing that had not serious claim to 
consideration. At the first harp concert we can remem¬ 
ber, the two pieces de resistance were arrangements of 
the " Moonlight Sonata 0 and the " Invitation a la 
Valse,” which we did not like so well as a "Greek 
Pirates’ Chorus ” by Parish Alvars, the swinging tune 
of which we could hum at this day, though the concert 
took place many years ago. Miss Timothy’s harp re¬ 
sists the fascination of " arrangements/* and, indeed, 
contented itself with only one solo, wisely judging that 
we of to-day prefer it in company. So we had Maurice 
Orel’s early and very attractive " Introduction and 
Allegro ” for harp, with accompaniment of quartet of 
strings, flute, and clarinet; some duets for harp and 
fote; a delightful quintet for harp and strings, called 
Prelude Music,” by Mr. Julius Harrison, a composer 
01 w h°m we would willingly know more; and some 
accompanied by harp and flute—Mr. Goossens 
t e younger’s "Lullaby,” Mr. Harrison's "Song of 
* an d Faur6*s "S£r6nade Toscane." In 
* these the harp was heard as harps should be, 
gating an atmosphere for other tones to float about 
oice, flute, and harp make a particularly pleasant 
* and we strongly recommend the givers of 

Virt^ * to summon Miss Timothy and Mr. 

variety t0 aid, whereby they will add 

Dora ^ P ro £ ran,me s and stimulate contem- 

for Hi C ° mpOSers wr *te delicate music without a part 

tor eternal pianoforte. 

^J^her concert which had its own special aim and 
Emil Kr T ^ at Which Mr * Herman n Klein and Mr. 

«•??*?* m° ** sung a s* 6 * man y of the 

Brahms tn p !? C J er °* Schubert, Schumann, and 
selves, w IS ^ Wor< ^ s carefully prepared by them- 
SeeiTle d to C Sa ^ at once that their translations 
ing, the svlllw T USUal excellen <*» faithful in mean- 
Resting mus ‘ c > an d not infrequently 

l*oguage bJ™^ *ke soun d of the original 
with which their u P , raiSe ’ indeed * is du e to the skill 
But weT a “ 6 musicians hav « worked at their 
Conv cying i n sa ^ that they have succeeded in 

and beau!’ , s l Iations a complete sense of the 

dooe ’nth the rJL° f thClr ori ^ na,s - They have not 

** with the^?l” P ° CmS What Tyndale and Cran- 

Hebrew and Hellenistic Scriptures, or 


the Latin prayers of the Church. But, then, the great 
English translators had not to fit their words to music! 
Perhaps even Cranmer would have failed, had he been 
obliged to suit his English to the melodies of Boyd and 
Robert Whyte. Dante, in the “ Convito,” affirmed the 
principle that "nulla cosa per legame musica armoniz- 
zata si puo della sua loquela in altra trasmutare senza 
rompere tutta sua dolcezza e armonia.” Perhaps he 
would have hesitated to say this had he known our 
English Bible and Prayer Book, for we have heard 
Hebrew scholars maintain that Isaiah and the Psalms 
are more sonorously beautiful in their English version 
than in the original. 

But in general Dante was no doubt right, and we 
remember that when Cacambo translated the witticisms 
of the King of Eldorado to Candide, nothing in all 
that astonishing country astonished Candide more than 
that they still, though translated, preserved their 
humour. So we have Voltaire as well as Dante, great 
oracles of wisdom, saying that which may well make 
would-be translators pause. For ourselves, we have 
no doubt that we prefer to hear a song sung to its 
original words, even if we do not understand the 
language. We think that more is lost than is gained 
when a translation is used; besides, the English singers 
who can make the words of a song so clear that we 
can understand and follow without sense of effort are 
very few indeed; Mr. Harry Lauder, Miss Marie Lloyd, 
and Mr. Plunket Greene are among the very rare ex¬ 
ceptions to the rule that one can very seldom hear all 
the words of a song. But in the case of a song being 
sung in a language of which we are ignorant, it would 
be of the greatest help if we had, in our programme- 
book, a translation made by Messrs. Klein and Kreuz, 
or, at any rate, made on their system; and we will go 
so far as to say that we would infinitely rather hear 
Schubert's " Gretchen ” or Brahms' " Sonntag ” sung 
in English to their words than to the German original, 
when the singer is one whose accent and understanding 
of the language are inadequate. Among the specimens 
of Messrs. Klein and Kreuz' powers of translation 
we specially liked "Die Allmacht,” "An die Nachti- 
gall,” "Die Mainacht,” and the "Two Grenadiers.” 
Messrs. Metzler have now published sixteen volumes 
of their edition of the most widely loved songs by the 
three great German composers of "Lieder”; there are 
six songs in each volume for the very moderate price of 
two shillings, and copious directions are given for the 
time, phrasing, and expression. 

Miss Edith Walton led off what we have no doubt 
will prove to be a long train of recital-giving pianists. 
She is spoken of as a pupil of both Godowsky and 
Rosenthal. Those eminent professors have certainly 
taught her not to thump, have given her a clear, 
pleasant tone, and a certain quiet brilliance which is 
effective. Her scales are particularly good. But Miss 
Walton does not play as though her music were an 
inspiration to her, and, though her execution is gene¬ 
rally finished, she has not yet acquired complete cer¬ 
tainty. In the descending octaves of the "Waldsteir 
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Sonata ” she was at fault, and in almost every one 
of her Chopin pieces there were passages which would 
have made Messrs. Godowsky and Rosenthal shake 
their heads. Experience will no doubt bring perfect 
accuracy, and we hope it will also bring Miss Walton 
a spark of divine fire. 


Sir Henry Wood brought his Festival choir from Bir¬ 
mingham to sing at the Symphony Concert on Saturday, 
and a splendid choir it was. Fine ringing voices, ad¬ 
mirable balance of tone, good diction, intelligence— 
all were there; and London heard, for the first time, 
it is said, Bach’s motet, “ Be not afraid,” and the 
funeral cantata, “ God’s time is the best.” It is hard 
to believe that this last, the “Actus Tragicus,” which 
we had supposed to be probably the best-known of all 
the cantatas, had not been sung in London before. 

We agree with Dr. Schweitzer that it contains some of 
the most beautiful, consoling music that Bach ever 
wrote, and confess that we were deeply moved by the 
performance on Saturday. We forgot to listen with 
critical ears, and are unable to say if it was in all 
respects perfect, though we should like to give Mr. 
Herbert Heyner a warm tribute of praise for the bass 
solo, and, indeed, to all the artists who gave us such 
a fine rendering, strong and tender, of such harmonics. 

During the Easter holiday one of London’s kindest 
and most delightful musicians was suddenly called 
away from the scenes which he had always made bright, 
and we liked to regard the music which old Bach—but 
he was hardly more than a boy when he wrote it— 
composed for the funeral of some unknown friend at 
Weimar, as a “German requiem” for dear Mr. Francis 
Korbay, a man whose worth and whose warm heart had 
won him a host of friends, and a musician of much 
higher gifts than was commonly understood, one whose 
death leaves a vacant place and no successor able to 
fill it. He will be long remembered and long mourned. 

He was, of course, widely known by his masterly 
editions of Hungarian melodies, and he was one of the 
foremost among the all too few musicians of authority 
in London who had a critical knowledge of the com¬ 
positions of Liszt, and championed the genius of that 
great man. It has too long been customary for English 
composers and writers, brought up under the somewhat 
narrow influence of the old “ Monday popular concert ” 
school, to decry, even to insult, Liszt the composer. It 
is charitable to suppose that such belittlers are not 
really well acquainted with the music they condemn. 
Some of the greatest conductors and composers would 
teach them to think differently if they could do so, but 
ignorance is generally stubborn. Mr. Korbay knew 
the work of Liszt as few in London knew it. Among die 
writer’s most pleasant memories of profltable concert- 
goings are certain occasions when Mr. Korbay would 
allow him to look over his score of a symphonic poem 
while the music was being performed, and, both before 
and afterwards, instruct him in the manifold beauties 
therein. Yet even so good a musician and so charming 
and persuasive a gentleman did not succeed in con vert¬ 
igo. \\\ his friends to the truth as it is in Liszt! 

Coogle 
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In the Learned World 

A T a time when Caesar has again decreed that all me 
world should be taxed—-because of the military suc¬ 
cesses of the Balkan States—it is interesting to turn to 
the history of the Near East when Constantinople was in 
Christian hands. Nothing, perhaps, in the whole range 
of history is so romantic as the story of those Emperors 
of the House of Comnenus, our knowledge of which is 
for most of us confined to Sir Walter Scott’s tale of 
“ Count Robert of Paris.” Yet M. Ferdinand Chalandon, 
in his lately-published book, “ Les Comnene” points out 
that the crafty Alexius was in his dealings with the 
Crusaders merely following out the traditional policy of 
his house, which aimed at making use of alliances with 
the West in order to secure their own place as 
what the Emperors of the East really were- 
the guardians of Europe against the fanatic hordes 
of Islam. But for the treacherous attack of the 
Venetians, who persuaded the starving Crusaders to join 
them in a piratical attack on Constantinople for the pur¬ 
pose of loot and destruction, there is no saying that they 
would not have succeeded, and that the Turks would 
never have gained a foothold in Europe. In the eleventh 
century, however, the most active cause of the disunion 
of Christendom was the Servians, whose revolt in 1040 
resulted in their gaining their independence and gradu¬ 
ally drawing more and more away from the Empire. 

Yet the genius of the Comneni was until the reign of 
Manuel able to surmount all difficulties. Alexius reigned 
for 3 7 years, to die in his bed at last with the consciousness 
that he had done more for the defence of Christendom than 
any of the fire-eating Western knights who had taken 
the Cross, On his death, John the Handsome, whomthe 
blue-stocking Anna Comnena tried her hardest to keep 
off the throne, fell upon the Turks with such vigour that 
he practically delivered from their presence the Asiatic 
provinces of the Empire as far as Aleppo, and his 
brother and successor Manuel was not in this respect far 
behind him. It is to Manuel's failings, however, that 
both M. Chalandon and M. Louis Brehier, who has been 
reviewing the book in the Journal des Savants , attri¬ 
bute the downfall of the Empire. Certainly his habits 
in time of peace went far to undo the effect of his valour 
and generalship in time of war, and neither his first wife, 
Bertha of Sulzbach, nor his second, the beautiful Maria 
of Antioch, said to be the most lovely woman of her tune, 
was able to keep him on the straight path of conjuga- 
fidelity. His liaison with his niece Theodora shocked 
even the not over-prudish Byzantines, and the taxes his 
extravagance and luxury made it necessary to impose- 
alienated the obedience of his subjects. When he de¬ 
leaving a ten-year-old son by the Empress Maria, the 
Empire fell into the hands of Andronicus Comnenus, a 
man who really combined in his single person all 
vices which romance has attributed to the Borgia 
How he broke out of prison to run away with the Que® 
of Jerusalem, made his peace with Manuel, changed u 
religion more than once, and finally became Emperor a 
the age of 63, having murdered his ward and al 
relations who stood between him and the throne, 
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reader must find in the book of M. Chalandon, or, 
better still, in M. Charles Diehl’s charming " Figures 
Byzantines.” The awful cruelties committed upon him 
two years later by the mob of Constantinople in the Hip* 
podrome were hardly more than the due punishment of 
his crimes. 

A few millenia earlier than this are the relations be¬ 
tween East and West about which Professor Garstang 
has just been writing in the Liverpool “ Annals of 
Archaeology.” That Crete, and, doubtless, other of the 
Mediterranean islands, enjoyed a high civilisation at a 
very early age has been familiar to everyone since Sir 
Arthur Evans’ wonderful discoveries at Cnossos and 
elsewhere. The trouble has been, however, to find some 
sort of synchronism by which this civilisation can be 
dated by reference to dated remains at other places. 
Now Professor Garstang, excavating six years ago at 
Abydos, came across a grave containing objects abso¬ 
lutely typical of the Twelfth Egyptian Dynasty, includ¬ 
ing two inscribed cylinders bearing the cartouches of the 
Kings Usertesen or Senusert III and Amenehat III, to¬ 
gether with a vase in polychrome pottery of evidently 
Cretan origin. This vase is now in the Ashmolean 
Museum at Oxford, and has been pronounced by the 
authorities there to have all the characteristics of what is 
cumbrously named “the Ilnd Middle Minoan period.” 
But the date of Usertesen III is fairly well known and 
cannot be earlier than 1900 B.C., and the vase must, 
therefore, have been made on or before that date. This 
agrees wonderfully well with the date already provision¬ 
ally fixed for that of the earlier palace at Cnossos, and 

required synchronism for the Cretan civilisation 
seems, therefore, to be found. 


The new departure inaugurated by the Egypt E: 
p oration Fund in the shape of popular lectures on su’ 
,£ct$ connected with its activities has begun well; ar 
Awards of 150 persons gathered together a few wee! 
in rooms of the Royal Society to hear Mr. I 
• Hogarth discourse on the Asiatic Empire of Egyp 
or d Cromer, who presided, made a brief but stirring a 
; a! for funds to carry on the excavations, to which, it 
f 10 ** ’ t ^ crc be a hearty response. All the objec 
a Un y Fund's excavators are forthwith distribut< 
inf 011 ? ^^ erent Public museums instead of passii 
hands of private individuals. 

,^e s do not seem on the whole to get on w< 
the SC ^°^ ars ^ or w bom they have to find funds; ai 
hshes^T 1 * num ^ )er the Revue Archiologique pu 
wheTehe f** Cr / rom Morgan, the explorer of Sus 

and other°fk* ^ amous Code of Laws of Mammura 
While tend* Minister of Public Instructio 

bon whose resi S n ^tion as head of the expe< 

such brillia T* su P er i nten Hed so long and wi 

t0 task for Morgan takes the Minisl 

his subordin 4 Unwarrantab le interference of himself a 

11 ** officially IZT ° f the " Dele S atlon> ” 

1040 °t < l <c ' are s to be such as 

Somehow an ^ ^U-^spect could submit 1 

l*Woo p rovidl "'‘ d ° m of these squabbles when t 
^ lhe fund ^ » a king or an emperor. 
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What is Slang? 

A FAVOURITE observation of the Ancients was 
that “the science of contraries is the same." 
The study of slang is, therefore, not unworthy of the 
! man of letters, for it is the antithesis of pure speech, 
and a true understanding of the former is the best 
means of achieving the latter. Indeed, the expression 
“ pure speech " has no meaning until we clearly appre¬ 
hend the nature of those impurities which, like the 
germs of disease, invest the periphery of every lan¬ 
guage, and, constantly fighting for admittance, can by 
equal constancy alone be repelled. 

A writer on “ Language Reform " has been advocat¬ 
ing, in a contemporary literary weekly, the use of slang 
words in literary prose. The reforms he suggests are— 
we quote his own words—“ (1) The acceptance of slang 
and dialect. (2) Let all speak slang without apology." 

“To do these things," he continues, “is perfectly 
simple, requiring the initiative of journalists and 
authors, the acquiescence of publishers. Already in 
; common speech it has won the approval of the public. 

I do not think that one realises enough the value of 
dialect phrases such as ‘fair capped’ 'surprised), ‘ bored 
stiff,' or of terms arising from new inventions. Our 
language has grown rather stagnant. Popular educa¬ 
tion has introduced an over-nice pronunciation and the 
very proper use of respectable words in place of the 
fine, vigorous expressions of unspoilt country-folk. 
The time has come to enrich our language with brief 
expressive words." 

It will be seen that, to this writer, “ slang " and 
“ dialect " are synonymous terms. Now, if by “slang" 
he means the same as “ dialect," part of his prayer has 
been granted even before it passed his lips, and part 
will never be granted, even though he pray until the 
end of the chapter. There is no need to urge us to use 
dialect, because everybody is doing it at the present 
time. All words are parts of some dialect, and all men 
habitually use the dialect of the society in which they 
live. The writer, however, clearly means that we 
should also use words taken from alien dialects. This 
is a fond and impossible hope. When I speak to my 
neighbour my desire is to convey my thoughts. But if 
I make use of words he does not understand, I shall 
frustrate my own purpose in speaking. If, however, 

I use only such words as he understands, I am not 
using dialect words—that is, words of an alien dialect 
—for any word we both understand is part of our com¬ 
mon dialect. There remains the alternative of my 
using words we neither of us understand. But the 
band of idealists likely to be attracted by this kind of 
language reform would not be a large one. 

The essential difference between dialect and slang is 
that the former is a property of words, the latter of 
ideas; one is on the lips, the other is in the mind. 
Slang is slang, and pure speech is pure speech, no 
matter in what dialect or language it is clothed. When 
an American calls an odd job a “ chore " he is no more 

using slang than a Frenchman when he calls a horse 
I “ itn cheval." 
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True slang consists solely in the use of metaphors— 
that is, the use of one idea to indicate another. Now, 
this can be done only when there is some connection 
between the two ideas. The link, however, may be one 
which holds good for all men at all times, or for a 
particular group of men at a given time. For example, 
if I speak of a ruler as “ the helmsman of the State,” 

I use a metaphor which holds good wherever men exist 
in communities and employ the art of navigation; wher¬ 
ever, in short, men are found, for man is by nature “ a 
social animal,” and cannot live far from water. Such 
metaphors, drawn from the common experience of man¬ 
kind, are universally significant, and their use consti¬ 
tutes the purest form of speech. By speaking of 
44 purity ” in connection with speech we mean the same 
thing as when we speak of “ purity ” in connection with 
butter or a musical tone—that is, freedom from elements 
which tend towards its own frustration or dissolution. 

The sole purpose of language is to signify, and what¬ 
ever tends to restrict, frustrate, or disintegrate the 
significance of speech is an impurity. 

Besides these common experiences, however, every 
man has others which he shares only with a limited 
number of his fellows. Of these, the most important 
are the experiences he encounters in pursuing his daily 
trade or calling. For every man, then, there will exist 
connections of ideas which, while holding good for 
himself and all employed in the same business, do not 
exist for the rest of mankind. For example, the reaper 
when his day’s work is over slings his hook over his 
shoulder in preparation for his homeward journey; 
hence he will naturally connect the idea of “ slinging 
one’s hook ” with that of taking one’s departure. The 
goldminer washes the proceeds of his day’s labour in 
a pan of water in order to separate the metal from the 
earth* hence the 14 pan ” in his mind becomes connected 
with the idea of estimating the probable fruits of 

labour. 

Such metaphors, then, as “ to sling one’s hook ” and 
41 to pan out” are significant only among men em¬ 
ployed in certain trades. Outside this area they are 
but imperfectly significant, and, therefore, constitute 
one species of what is called slang. 

The other kind consists in using metaphors which, 
though significant now, will cease to be so in the course 
of time. For example, to refer to an ulterior motive as 
44 an axe to grind,” or an unattainable advantage as 
« sour grapes,” is not to use slang, because Franklin’s 
tale of the axe-grinder and jEsop’s tale of the fox are 
likely to endure as long as man himself. But to refer 
to a foot as “ a Trilby,” or a long time as “donkey’s 
years,” is slang, because Du Maurier’s novel and the 
childish pun anent " long ears ” and “ long years ” are 
not likely to survive the generation which produced 

them. 

A slang phrase, then, is a metaphor of limited signi¬ 
ficance. This limitation may be in time, in place, or 
in both. If in time, we may call it topical or ephemeral, 
and if in place, local or professional slang. To use 
the metaphors of one’s trade is, of course, quite proper 
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when conversing with another of the same trade; but to 
use them in other circumstances implies an inadjusta¬ 
bility to environment; whilst to use the metaphors of 
another calling is an affectation of knowledge which 
one does not possess. For a writer to use professional 
slang is to obstruct the understanding of his readers; 
whilst to use topical slang is to admit into his work the 
seeds of certain decay and disruption. 

When an author is speaking in character the use of 
slang is, of course, perfectly legitimate. Thus, when 
Rudyard Kipling writes: 

“To stand and be still, at the Birkenhead drill, is a 
damned tough bullet to chew.’’ 

he is using a metaphor quite natural in the mouth of an 
able-bodied marine. If, however, Mr. Kipling had 
been speaking in his own character and had written : 

“ This command appeared to the men a damned tough 
bullet to chew,” he would have committed a manifest 
error of taste. 

There is a temptation to think of slang as a feature 
peculiar to modern speech. This is probably quite a 
mistaken view. The slang of the ancients has pensbed 
because it is by nature perishable. No literary work 
which contains a large proportion of slang is likely to 
survive its own day. We should be as wrong to info 
that the mastodon had no flesh because nothing has 
ever been found but its bones, as to infer that the 
Greeks were less slangy than ourselves because there 
is no slang in jSLschylus or Plato. 

We have, moreover, a few genuine specimens or 
ancient slang. In Latin, the finest example is to 
found in Petronius, where we have a faithful tn* 
script of the colloquial Latin of his day. Petromfc 
has not recently been rendered into English, but we 
have before us a few specimens of George Borrows 
translation of the famous banquet scene. Within i* 
lines we meet the phrases “ animan ebulliit, 
caninam comedi,” “ malam parram pilavit, * 1 
Borrow renders “he slipped his wind,” “I 
heart upon my sleeve,” and “everything went ug ywi 
him.” It will be seen how completely the signi caiKt 
of these once gaudy phrases has faded. Even Bo^°^ b 
vigorous translations fail to revive them; indeed, twy 
themselves now seem stale and frigid—so transien 
thing is the virtue of the slang phrase. 

Many a writer of to-day delights to sprinkle 15 
work with topical salt, but “ when the salt itse ' 

lost its savour, wherewithal shall it be salted ? 

John River*. 


Google 


The death of Mr. Andrew Chatto, of Messrs. CM* 0 
and Windus, removes from the publishing wor 
very sound judge of literary values. During a 
business career he was associated with most 0 
popular authors of the Victorian era, „ 

Stevenson, Swinburne, Wilkie Collins, Om a ’ 
Charles Reade, “ Mark Twain,” and Robert BucM®^ 
He was one of the first to discern the gen^ 
Stevenson, and secured most of his earlier works. 
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The Theatre 

“Vanity” at the Globe Theatre 
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T HE management of Mr. Gilbert Porteous and 
Miss Ethel Irving has opened auspiciously, 
but without any very enthralling effect. No 
doubt there is an admirable play in the subject 
that a woman, a fashionable musical comedy 
actress, gradually discovers the realities of life 
and plumbs the depths of human vanity. But Mr. 
Ernest Denny has not made three very amusing acts of 
the egotism, the realisation and the negation of his 
heroine. The repetition of the title name again 
and again in the dialogue is boring and bad art; the 
gauche development of the story—or morality—leaves us 
unbelieving and not greatly entertained. The author 
seems to have said to Miss Irving with Shakespeare: 
“You. . . . take vanity the puppet's part, 0 and how 
cleverly that famous actress makes the most of the 
matter in hand is at least well worth seeing. 

The first act, which shows the heroine, with the unfor¬ 
tunate stage name of Vanity Fay re, at the height of her 
pride and emptiness, is certainly interesting and gay. 
We are here given a complete and subtle, if rather bitter, 
presentation of a vain woman of our day. It is a type 
known to all. No sacrifice satisfies her, no ostentation 
15 too great, no compliment unbelieved; no one is thought 
of but herself, and she is convinced that she is utterly 
otannmg and must be universally beloved. Because on 
a certain occasion another lady has a more successful 
dress than the heroine, Vanity forces Lord Cazalet (Mr. 
James Lindsay) to propose to her so that she may shine 
above her neighbours. It is true that she is engaged 
ataady to a man who is making his fortune in America— 
is so easy there. It is also a fact that Cazalet greatly 
prefers Vanity's sister Prue (Miss Ruth Bidwell), but 
these difficulties are as nothing to the leading lady. As 
the art proceeds and Miss Irving develops her fine 
c Wacter-study she gains a hint or two that all is not well 
^th her blind self-sufficiency! that there are a few people 
*bo do not quite realise her utter indispensability. Her 
exquisitely sensitive egotism is galled. She will dis- 
a ppear, pretend to be dead, and then see how her world 
offers. This is all excellent, but unfortunately the 
audience, knowing the world far better than the stage 
?rc;ne appears to do, anticipates that when she returns 
as a Quaker aunt with dark glasses and a bonnet and 
v ast veil she will be enabled to see the truth about herself 
v<? ry much better than without these disguises. 

In the second act she is not spared. Her relations 
an d friends demonstrate that her death has been an 
advantage to them—but, of course, there is one true 
who knows all about everything and realises that 
amt y has a heart of gold or whatever is the most 
valuable thing a woman can possess. This is the man 
* 0 tas returned from America, but, unlike many people 
** have known who have made that journey, he is 
immensely rich. Mr. Guy Standing, who is generally 
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cast for not very lifelike parts, plays Jefferson Brown, 
the commanding lover, with his usually bold air, but he 
does not convince us that after the fall of the curtain 
he and Vanity will have a very happy future. The lady 
has been superseded in her great part at the theatre by 
the young sister she at one time caused to act as her 
maid. It is true that Vanity might have prevented this 
situation by making herself known, but then she is 
reformedand is all for self-effacement now as at first she 
was intent upon self-assertion. If one could believe in 
the play this would all be charming and sweet and like 
a delightful cautionary story by the much admired ladies 
w ho wrote just one hundred years ago. But one cannot 
put perfect faith in the characters. One knows, alas, if 
we may misquote Pope, that it is well to— 

Think not, when woman's transient mood is fled, 
That all her vanities at once are dead. 

If we are interested in the people of a play, we must 
pursue them beyond the last curtain, and Mr. Denny 
has certainly given us sufficient feeling for his characters 
to make us wish that they were a little more of flesh and 
blood compact. Still there are wit and humour and 
charming scenes in this slight play, and there is always 
Miss Irving to force the pace and to strengthen the some¬ 
what loose and obvious situations. We wish the new 
management's first adventure had been rather sounder 
and stronger, but “ Vanity” will doubtless attract for a 
time, and Miss Irving has many more hopeful plays to 
come, in all of which every playgoer will delight to wel¬ 
come her. 


“The Inferior Sex” at the 
Comedy Theatre 

We welcome the new managements and new plays 
which appear so frequently, as such competition is of 
great advantage to the stage in general. Whether the 
adventure of Mr. Kenneth Douglas and Mr. Carl F. 
Leyel will be of particular service to themselves will be 
proved by later productions than the present play in 
three acts by Mr. Frank Stayton. For “The Inferior 
Sex” is too fully detached from inevitability to be con¬ 
sidered as a comedy. Such amusement as it contains 
belongs to the world of made-up farce. Charles 
Winslow (Mr. Kenneth Douglas) is rich and young, but 
generally disgusted with women, anxious to be away from 
them, and to write a book on his favourite misogynist 
subject. Unfortunately he is not endowed with ordinary 
forethought, and so he engages a crew for his yacht 
without telling them he means to be away for two months 
—an impossible business; he takes a servant, Bennett 
(Mr. O. B. Clarence), who wishes to be on land, and he 
appears also to employ a drunken captain. The Firefly 
is soon in a fog off the Scillies, when a small sailing boat 
with a young woman aboard is picked up. Thus the 
misogynist and the woman are forced into company. 

If it had not been a farce of three acts Winslow would 
have given up his immediate voyage and landed his un¬ 
welcome visitor at the nearest port. As it is he tries to 
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put up with Miss Eve Addison (Miss Ren6 Kelly) with 
results which, if we believe anything, cannot be called 
happy. Those who saw Miss Kelly in “ Ann 1 ’ at the 
Criterion, will know just what sort of visitor Winslow 
has had the misfortune to save from drowning. In such 
a situation no woman, off the stage, would make herself 
so utterly disagreeable and absurd. But as it is a play 
Eve’s method eventually proves very successful; Charles 
Winslow’s work on women is destroyed, and happiness 
appears to reign in the hearts of two completely incom¬ 
patible people. 

In the early part of the play Mr. Douglas gives us 
an excellent sketch of a self-centred man who finds him¬ 
self in an awkward situation, but later the lack of truth 
in his written character makes his work a very uphill 
affair. The part of his valet as played by Mr. O. B. 
Clarence is full of rich, old-fashioned, artificial humour 
that reminds us of ages ago when Mr. James Welch 
used to do that sort of thing with considerable success. 
But “ The Inferor Sex ” as a whole belongs to the day 
before yesterday, when the soubrette manner of Miss 
Kelly and the broad cockneyism of Mr. Clarence would 
have found much more sympathetic audience. 

44 An Adventure of Pierrot,” produced by Mr. Dion 
Clayton Calthrop, goes before Mr. Stayton’s play. It 
is an arrangement of old French songs with pretty 
country girls and a lover and a pierrot. It ought to be 
very charming and light and sweet, for the colouring is 
delicate and the music beloved of old, but somehow it 
fails to enthral. Egan Mew. 


Mr. Forbes-Robertson*s Farewell 

EVEN if the “ farewell ”—as we may perhaps venture 
to suggest—is not quite so final a matter as it appears 
tc be, it was nevertheless an excellent idea, if only 
because of the opportunity it provided of letting us see 
some interesting revivals. There are many plays which, 
having had their 41 London run,” are supposed to have 
passed from interest, and which, therefore, younger 
play-goers have no opportunity of seeing. Some of 
them may conceivably be a great deal more interesting 
than more modern plays. Some of them show very 
well how mere journalism in drama stales with the 
passing of the local conditions. And in either case 
the revival serves a useful turn. It enables us to com¬ 
pare values, and is, in fact, the repertory system as 
put into effect by an actor-manager. 

In reviving 41 The Light that Failed ” and “Mice and 
Men ” Mr. Forbes-Robertson very bravely brought for¬ 
ward two plays that, one would have thought, would 
least have stood such a challenge. Yet in each 
case Drury Lane was well filled, and the house 
was warmly enthusiastic at the finish. The 
plays were seen under the most favourable con¬ 
ditions; Mr. Forbes-Robertson in “The Light that 
Failed M and Miss Gertrude Elliott and he in “ Mice 
and Men ” helped, both by power of acting and the 
sentimental conditions of their appearance, to sustain 
where otherwise they might well have failed. As 
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it was, “ The Light that Failed ” sounded rather hol¬ 
low. Even as a novel it is not the most remarkable 
of books. A running fire of Kiplingisms keeps a plot 
alive that otherwise would have been seen to reveal no 
striking revelation of character or situation. And as 
a play it is still a novel, depending on narrative rather 
than on situations that open out and develop towards 
their solution. In Mr. Forbes-Robertson’s acting this 
was revealed. He, with a just instinct, made no attempt 
to interpret a character that possessed no revelation— 
although it has many opportunities of containing such 
revelation—but depended instead on such make¬ 
shifts as a blind man walking about a room and 
stumbling over chairs and across tables. Blindness 
may be a tremendously tragic thing in drama. To 
compare great things with small, one may mention the 
blindness of CEdipus. But for this to be so there must 
be certain implications in it. Dick Helmer’s blindness 
reveals to us nothing, and consequently an actor with 
so high a range of interpretation as Mr. Forbes- 
Robertson had nothing for his art to grip upon, with 
the result that he depended upon stage aids. The only 
character in which real interpretation was necessary, curi¬ 
ously enough, was in a background character, in the 
red-haired girl, Miss Adeline Bourne, who very finely 
portrayed an inner tragedy that had to be intimated, not 
depicted; and she received a well-deserved curtain to 
herself as a result. Miss Gertrude Elliott as Maisie 
had a thankless task. A girl who will not marry a 
man because he will hinder her art, and who is always 
having him round to her studio to help her in her art, 
is obviously being kept in an artificial state of stubborn¬ 
ness in order that she might be a timely solace for tlx 
poor hero when at last he goes blind. Miss Elliot’ 
could not do much with the part. 

Her opportunity, however, came in 44 Mice and Men, 
where the whole play was kept alive by her sincere and 
spontaneous acting. The play itself is condemned as 
being unreal and artificial, which, of course, it is, though 
no more so, and even a good deal less, than a good 
many modern plays we could mention. Yet it is ar 
excellent comedy, with a good deal of finely arranged 
cross-purposes and leading for situations that sud¬ 
denly change into something else, and so gi' e 
a new drift and life to the play. To wn te 
a play where the situation at the end of the 
second act is virtually the same as the situation 
at the end of the fourth act, and yet where the 
interest is more active in the third and fourth a 
is not a small achievement; and though not all 0 
drama, it is yet no small part of drama. The situation 
is, of course, as we have said, artificial, because it » s 
that kind of play —and not an indifferent kind ofp*j 
either—where the artifice is a postulate of the P roc ^ 1 
ing; but Miss Gertrude Elliott dispelled a good ^ 
of that by her excellent spontaneity as Peggy- 
opening gaucherie , as the orphan girl who has just • 
adopted by the philosopher Mark Embury so as to 
reared and trained for his wife, was rather too 
ingenuous. But that was soon rectified. That is 
say, while the part was static, she failed to render 1 > 
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directly it began to move, she caught its motion and 
did it full justice. 

She made the play; that is, Peggy made the play, 
with Miss Gertrude Elliott to assist her. Mark 
Embury was a figure, and a dignified figure he made 
m Mr. Forbes-Robertson's hands. We must confess 
to have found the slow curtain, with that dignified 
figure slowly making his way out of the garden while 
the young couple sing happily within the cottage, 

M vastly pathetic." Mr. Scott-Gatty as Captain George 
Lovell made a proper contrast to Mr. Embury, and 
really partly overcame the difficulty of making us believe 
that the dashing young soldier should have fallen head¬ 
long in love with a charity brat and have maintained 
that wonderful passion through two years of exile 
in the distant wilds of Dublin. It appeared quite 
likely, looking at Mr. Scott-Gatty. He seemed a 
trustworthy young man, and he seemed it by the per¬ 
fectly simple device of not forcing the part in the least 
degree. It was an excellent piece of sincere acting; 
and, taking into consideration the various r 61 es Mr. 
Scott-Gatty has played in the present repertoire, it 
showed him to be an actor of more than ordinary reach 
and conviction. As Roger Good lake and Joanna 
Goodlake, Mr. Frank Lacy and Miss Adeline 
Bourne were excellent. “ Mice and Men,** with all its 
artificiality, was a decided success. Certainly the 
enthusiasm of the audience at the conclusion was 
prolonged. DARRELL FIGGIS. 


Art 

The “John Balli” Collection at the 
Goupil Gallery 

ESSRS. MARCHANT AND COMPANY are 
exhibiting at their gallery in Regent Street a 
collection of some twenty-five paintings—the 44 John 
Balli ” Collection—chiefly of the Barbizon School, the 
sale of which will shortly take place in Paris. Among 
are pictures by Delacroix, Daubigny, Diaz, 
Parpignies, Rousseau, Troyon, Rosa Bonheur, Mes¬ 
sier, a tiny Whistler, and others; but the real interest 
°f the exhibition centres in the Corots, of which there 
are seven. They are all beautiful, as the slightest 
sketch of Corot’s is sure to be; but two of them—“ Les 
'kux arbres au bord de l’£tang” and <f La Cueillette & 
Mortefontaine **—are so exquisite that one would wish 
to see them placed in our National Gallery. It is 
greatly to be hoped that they will eventually find their 
* a >’ *° some public collection. These two pictures, 
* ] th their mystery of grey branches, water, and water- 
®cadow suffused with soft, pale light, the touches of 
blue, or yellow where the flowers show through 
wet grasses, the larger mass of soft colour in the 
c othes of the figures, recall some words of the painter, 
seem to express his genius. “ I pray every day 
for the bon Die,,” he said once to^a* friend, “ to make 
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me a child, that I may see her (Nature) as she is, and 
to make her, as a child, without reserve." It is hard 
for us to understand the difficulties Corot met with, 
and how for him, in common with Millet and 
other men, less great, who gathered round the 
little village of Barbizon, which has now become 
almost a holy name, there were years of struggle before 
people icarnt to appreciate his work. “ Le P£re Corot," 
his contemporaries called him, because of his lovable 
nature, and he seems to have suffered little doubt or 
discouragement concerning his art. 44 They will come 
to it,** he used to say, as in time, of course, 44 they " 
did. “Souvenir de Saintry," a bit of roadway and 
green meadow, with a cart and some young trees, is 
full of expression and interest, a woman’s red cap and 
again those wonderful little starlike flower-heads in the 
grass accentuating the dim beauty of the whole, as the 
red blouse does in “ Souvenir de la Spezzia” and the pink 
apron in 4 ‘ La Cueillette a Mortefontaine.” But it is 
useless to praise such work as that of Corot for this or 
that quality, because his art was the perfectly articulate 
and perfectly harmonious expression of a poetic and 
religious temperament. And it was he who, at the age 
of seventy-seven, told his friend William Hunt that, if 
the Lord let him live another two years, he thought 
he could paint something beautiful. 


At St. Stephen’s Shrine 

By A Regular Devotee. 

T UESDAY, April i, was what hunting men call 
a bye-day; nothing of much consequence took 
place. Ronnie M’Neill submitted a question of privi¬ 
lege : a Nationalist paper had accused the Speaker 
of being partial in his judgment on Whitley for his 
ruling. Jerry MacVeagh, who is one of the most indus¬ 
trious little journalists in the House, countered this 
attack by reading from some Belfast papers attacks on 
Whitley for showing partizansbip on the other side. 
The Speaker with great dignity and sound sense did 
not propose to take any action in the matter: u as long 
as we have the confidence of the Members I think we 
can neglect the criticism which appears even in London 
letters.” 

Asquith and Bonar Law both agreed, and the matter 
dropped. 

Kebty-Fletcher, whose name seems to suggest that 
you have a cold in your head when pronouncing it, 
raised the ire of Lloyd George by bluntly asking him: 

“ wasn’t his income of £5,000 a year sufficient to prevent 
him from improper gambling.” He who plays at 
bowls must expect rubbers. Lloyd George seems to 
forget this old English proverb. No one was freer with 
insinuations and insults when he was in opposition, and 
he seemed surprised when Mr. Chamberlain once called 
him a “ cad.” Now under the strain of the Marconi 
business he is as touchy as a hedgehog in a greenhouse ; 
his bristles rise, and at one moment he positively 

looked as if he would fly ^t Kebty’s throat, then and there 
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in the House. He challenged Kebty to repeat what he cha 
said outside, and Kebty, quite undismayed, promised he to 1 
would at the earliest opportunity. A sensation was put 
caused when it came out that Harold Smith had resigned we 
from the Marconi Committee because two of the mem- 1 

bers had not been made to say whether they did or did far 
not know of the American deals when the Committee wo 
first sat. the 

In the afternoon we had Irish supply and accusations 
by the Ulster men that Birrell had failed to keep order in 
Ireland. In the evening there was an interesting debate W2 

on the right of capture of private property at sea. The ou 

general impression seemed to be that the shortest way r€! 

to end war was to make it as expensive and uncom- ^ 1 

fortable for the private citizens of a nation as possible ; S P 

even the mild judicial and peaceful Cave thought that 
“to injure commerce was the most humane method to lX] 
end war.” tl 

On Wednesday McKenna brought in what Mrs. Pank- s< 
hurst has wittily described as the “ Cat and Mouse Bill.” ^ 
The Bill is called the Prisoners (Temporary Discharge a 
for Ill-health) Bill; the Suffragettes are not mentioned ^ 
in it, but it was admittedly aimed at them. If a woman f 
• hunger-strikes she is let out on a ticket-of-leave to save ^ 
her from killing herself, but if she offends again in any l 
way, she is re-arrested, and without further trial, is c 

again sent to prison to complete her sentence. All sides 1 

agreed that forcible feeding was barbaric and must ] 
stop, but many doubted the efficacy of the Bill. Keir 
Hardie moved against it—until the Prime Minister had 
redeemed his pledge to allow another suffrage Bill to be 
argued—but all to no purpose. Bob Cecil still clung to 
his idea of deportation—which for so clever a man seems 
to me to be a very feeble suggestion; he is a suffragist, 
so perhaps that is why he put* it forward. 

Wolmer wanted the women deported to remote 
islands in Scotland—but visions of being fed on haggis— 
played to by bagpipes, and the strange suggestion that 
they would be condemned to listen to Scotch M.P.’s 
was so dreadful that the House shuddered. 

Rawlinson declared the idea was “ repugnant to him,” 
and the House thought McKenna’s plan far more humane 
and carried the second reading by a big majority. I 
shall be interested to see how It works. 

In the evening Fred Low brought in his Tariff 
Reform motion which was designed to harass the 
Opposition, but as I pointed out a week or two ago, 
unwittingly embarrassed his own Whips. “ Am phi ” 
Tryon moved an amendment and made an excellent 
speech in support of it—full of facts and illumined with 
humour. He was seconded by that serious Professor, 
Hewins, who declared that he had never made Tariff 
Reform a party question and he thought that it ought 
not to be one. 

Sir John Simon was put up to reply. He skipped 
about like a dancing master and chaffed the Unionists 
for not saying anything about their recent divisions of 
opinion “in the autumn manoeuvres.” Bonar Law 
pounced down on him. As he always does he met the 
diff\cultY_squarely. The Radicals pretend there is no 
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change in our policy. We admit there is, but they try 
to have us both ways. They accused us in the past of 
putting a tax on food—now they condemn us because 
we are not going to tax the food of the people. 

If Tariff Reform injured the agricultural interest the 
farmers were entitled to resist it—but he denied that it 
would. The Government had by recent taxation injured 
the agricultural interest themselves. 

The amendment was beaten by the comparative tow 
majority of eighty-three, and Sir Frederick Low’s motion 
was talked out, so the Radicals did not get much change 
out of that. Unionists went home very pleased at the 
result of the sham fight; and everybody agreed that 
Tryon had added considerably to his reputation as a 
speaker. 

| On Thursday we discussed domestic affairs—the house : 

in which we spend so much of our lives. Craik opened | 
the ball by objecting to the heads of the Civil Service 
setting under the gallery in the House at the elbows of 
Ministers. He accused them of showing partizanshipi 
and said that they would next be sitting behind the 
Ministers and finally speaking as was sometimes done in 

1 reign Parliaments. As an old Civil servant himself, 
dreaded the chief glory of the British Civil Service 
ing smirched by a growing partisanship. He spoilt his 
se by being too vehement, and the House showed that 
ey did not think there was much in it by rejecting the 
otion by a large majority. The ventilation next came 
l for the usual severe criticism. The whole system is 
rtificial to the last degree. The air is brought in from 
le surface of the Thames—cleaned, combed, and 
urified by machinery, and then pumped up through the 
usty floor—the joke of it all being that if you openti* 
windows the system does not act. Members complained 
hat cold draughts ran up their trouser legs. Banbury 
aid he objected to being forcibly ventilated. Ponsonby 
aid he always felt dry, which raised a laugh. D*- 
\ddison diagnosed the air professionally. 

Somebody wanted to abolish the statues of the Stuarts 
n Westminster Hall, where they were put many yeaft 
igo because they were found to be too big for the places 
For which they were designed. He also wanted the in¬ 
congruous chandeliers taken away and the Hall lit 15 
it was in mediaeval days. 

Some wag suggested that the statues should be sent 
to Madame Tussaud’s. Wedgwood Benn, who is called 
“ Buttons,” was perky and laconic. He did not think 
the air at all bad—he would try and find another pl ace 
for the statues—it was impossible to light Westminster 
Hall as suggested—any imitation scheme of electric light 
with torches or braziers would be a sham. He declined 
to remove the ladies’ grille—but he was about to make 
a lift that would take them from their dining-room to 
their gallery—in a way which would abolish the 1°^ 
roundabout walk through the passages. Members 
thoroughly enjoyed themselves, the back bench 
having the night to themselves. . 

Henry Terrell for personal reasons has resigned t 
Marconi Committee; he is too busy a K.C. to wa 
week after week on the farce it is becoming. 
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Friday was a private members’ day. Ginnell had 
won m the ballot, but something had gone wrong with 
his Bill which had to do with the enfranchisement of Irish 
Labourers' Homes. The Speaker ruled it out of order, 
and this brought on a Bill with similar objects for 
English labourers. 

it was down in the name of Fletcher, of Hampstead. 
John Fletcher is one of those men you rarely hear of, yet 
who do a tremendous lot of quiet unostentatious work for 
their fellow men; ever since he left Harrow he has been 
doing things for other people. In easy circumstances, 
he has devoted his life to his neighbours. I suppose he 
must be over seventy, and yet he has the vigour and 
heart of a public schoolboy. He has been J.P. chair¬ 
man, guardian—prison visitor—L.C.C., and Member for 
Hampstead for years. There is nothing in Local 
Government matters he does not know, and as owner of 
a small family estate in Herefordshire he takes great 
interest in the agricultural labourer. So it was fitting he 
should introduce this Bill, which I believe is really the 
work of the Unionist Social Reform Committee which 
Banbury and Co. call “half-baked Socialists.” 

Never mind, they are industriously building up a pro¬ 
gramme on the lines of Disraeli’s early words, and will 
do things in time. This afternoon their efforts were 
*rasted. The Radicals, w’ho always sneer at Tory efforts 
to reform, said it was a Bill to help the landlords build 
cheap cottages at the expense of the State. 

John Burns, who is now a hidebound Tory, would 
have none of it. What right have people in these 
privileged cottages—built on an uneconomic system, to 
he sponging on the taxes paid by Lambeth charwomen 
and Bermondsey labourers. He was so wound up that 
he declared in a burst of eloquence that some of these 
widows are really making noble efforts to keep sick hus¬ 
bands. At this there was a roar. To use an Irishman’s 
comment of long ago: It was the most pregnant bull he 
hud ever uttered. He went on to say: “ Thank God he 
was not a financial expert,” which was unintentionally 
unkind to some of his colleagues on the Treasury Bench. 
He wasn’t going to promise a halfpenny to such a scheme 
a nd although Jowett, the Socialist from Bradford, and 
some Liberals spoke in favour of this modest endeavour 
help the agricultural labourer, it died at birth—was 
talked out, in fact. 

Things are much more serious abroad than even the 
papers seem to think, and the veil was lifted for a 
minvite on Monday, when Sir Edward Grey carefully 
cead out an explanation of the reason why the fleet 

the Sa ^ ec * *° Scutari. England for the time being is 
fie director of affairs, and, unless we act with scrupu- 

? us ^ a t rn «s and make our intentions unmistakably 

ear > it may mean the long-threatened Armageddon. 
a 'id Mason—one of the Peace-at-any-Price Party 
t0 k now w hy Montenegro was being bullied 
m TP rca * lowers, and actually moved the adjourn- 
0 the House to discuss it as a matter of “ definite 


and 


toinv^^ P u ^Hc importance.** A blacksmith trying 

works of a chronomoter with a screw- 
er would have been a sensible proceeding to having 
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a public debate in the House of Commons on so delicate 
a subject at the present moment. Asquith and Bonar 
Law joined in deprecating such a piece of folly; but 
the Speaker had no option but to ask if forty members 
supported the honourable member. Luckily, only six¬ 
teen stood up. The Opposition, staunch to the 
Government in the face of foreign difficulties, sat as 
if glued to their seats, and the motion fell to the 
ground amid cheers of relief. 

Lloyd George then proceeded to try and set right 
the mess the Government is in, owing to Tommy 
Bowles’ action against the Bank of England, when he 
won a verdict declaring that it was illegal for them to 
deduct income-tax on a mere resolution. He sat in the 
distinguised strangers’ gallery, watching the havoc he 
had made. Austen, as an ex- and probably future 
Chancellor, rather sided with Lloyd George; but the 
back benches are always suspicious when the front 
benches agree, and a long discussion started and lasted 
all the evening. It looks as if in the end the Chancellor 
will get more instead of less power. There never was 
a Government with such a taste and opportunities for 
aggrandisement at the expense of the House. 

Ernest Pollock reminded the House of the Income- 
tax debate to the effect that prior to 1861 the Budget 
used to be brought in in bits. That is, there was a Bill 
for each tax. This was stopped because the House of 
Lords threw out the paper duty; Gladstone after that 
lumped all the new taxes together in one Bill so that 
the Lords could not interfere. 

The Radicals have reverted to the old idea in the new 
Reform Bill. Jack Pease brought up an instalment of 
it on Tuesday under the ten minute rule. It will be 
practically a one line bill, viz., that under various 
heavy penalties no man shall vote twice. 

There will be only one day’s debate on the second 
reading. There can be very few, if any, amendments 
in Committee, and the Bill will be through by the sheer 
weight of the coalition majority. 

F. E. had ten minutes’ hard punching in reply. 
Where was the lusty babe of last year? It was dead 
and this one was cynically admitted to be a party Bill. 
The Government were determined to have a different 
electorate to appeal to next time. The Plural Voter 
was thought to be Unionist, so they would load the dice 
against him. 

They evidently hoped to get it through under the 
Parliament Bill. They would in the last Session re¬ 
quire the help of the Irish who ought to be attending 
to their own affairs, and, by the way, fourteen Irishmen 
represented as mapy voters as one Unionist! Wasn’t 
redistribution and amendment of the Registration Law 
equally urgent ?—and so on and so on—ten minutes of a 
fiery torrent under which the Radical Party sat silent 
and shamefaced but determined to go through with it 


Messrs. John Long will publish immediately a new 
novel entitled " Means to an End,” from the pen of 
D’Arcy Martin, author of “ Cupid’s Time Sheet ” ; also 
a new novel entitled " Hobson’s Choice.” hv C, r 
Chatterton. y ‘ 
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Notes and News 

The Queen has graciously accepted, “ with sincere 
thanks,'* a copy of “ Love's Victories," by M. M. Lee, 
the first book published by the firm of women pub¬ 
lishers, the Happy Publishing Co., 133, Salisbury 
Square, London, E.C. 


Miss Ethel Sidgwick has written a continuation of 
her first novel, '‘Promise," which, it will be remem¬ 
bered, dealt with the childhood of a musical genius. 
Antoine Edgell's career is further traced through a 
vital period in “Succession," which Messrs. Sidgwick 
and Jackson will shortly publish. 

On Friday, this week, the Leicester Galleries, 
Leicester Square, open their exhibition of sixty new 
cartoons by Mr. Max Beerbohm. As usual, “Max" 
hits pretty hard, and among the caricatures there are 
several likely to be much talked of; notably Mr. Bonar 
Law for the first time comes in for Mr. Beerbohm's 
dart. 


“ White Witch " is the title of a new novel that Mr. 
Herbert Jenkins will publish on April 11. The author, 
Miss Muriel Buchanan, who is a daughter of Sir George 
Buchanan, British Ambassador at St. Petersburg, has 
made good use of her opportunities of studying 
humanity, diplomatic and otherwise, in London, St. 
Petersburg, and Vienna. 

In view of the success of the Summer School of Town 
Planning held at the Hampstead Garden Suburb in 
August last, a second school on similar lines will be 
held at the same centre this year from August 2 to 16 
inclusive. Copies of the syllabus will be sent to all 
who are interested, on application to Mr. J. S. Rath- 
bone, The Institute, Hampstead Garden Suburb, N.W. 


The Emperor of Austria has graciously been pleased 
to accept a copy of “Austria, Her People and Their 
Homelands," by Mr. James Baker, for which Mr. 
Donald Maxwell provided forty-eight coloured illus¬ 
trations. This is an exceptional action, for Court 
etiquette in that country does not permit of accepting 
works that, being published, are obtainable through 
the usual channels. 


An exhibition of pictorial photographs by Dr. E. G. 
Boon, of Alassio, Italy, now on view at the house of 
the Royal Photographic Society, 35, Russell Square, 
London, W.C., is one well worthy of attention by all 
who are interested in photography. It remains open 
daily from 11 a.m. till 5 p.m., until Saturday, May 17, 
during which period the Royal Photographic Society 
invites the public to attend free of charge. 

On April 15 the Manchester University Press will 
publish an elaborate treatise on “ The Loss of Nor¬ 
mandy (1189-1204)," by Professor Powicke, of Belfast. 
In it will be given the first detailed examination that 
has been written as to the process of the loss of Nor¬ 
mandy by England under King John, and a full state¬ 
ment of the effects of the separation of the two coun¬ 
tries on the subsequent history of both. 

Two works of fiction by well-known lovers of 
London are promised for early publication by Messrs. 


Chapman and Hall. “ Punch and Judy," by Mr. 
Edwin Pugh, is a romance of Bohemian life, having for 
its background the enchanted region of Soho; while in 
“London Voices" Mr. Keble Howard has written a 
series of dialogues, presenting the different attitudes 
of Mayfair, Suburbia, and Bethnal Green to the same 
central facts of life. 


Mrs. Mary Gaunt, the well-known traveller and 
author, has now arrived in Peking and planned out her 
tour. She is going to Sezchuan, the province nearest 
Tibet, and is journeying along to Hoangho; by camel- 
cart she proposes to cross the Gobi Desert, striking the 
Siberian Railway somewhere west of Kharbin. Mrs. 
Mary Gaunt's last travel-book, “Alone in West 
Africa," published by Mr. T. Werner Laurie, is now 
in its fourth edition, and a new edition is going to 
press of her recent novel, “ Every Man's Desire." 


Imperial and Foreign Affairs 

By Lancelot Lawton. 

THE COERCION OF MONTENEGRO. 

HE stubborn refusal of Montenegro and Servia 
to comply with the demand of the Great Powers 
that they should abandon the siege of Scutari has 
produced a situation critical in the extreme. King 
Nicholas, whose utterances are as brave as his deeds, 
did not leave the world long in doubt as to his in¬ 
tentions. Montenegro, he declared, will not submit to 
any form of coercion, save violence. The attitude of 
Montenegro, therefore, call it defiance or what you 
will, has been made quite clear. Unfortunately, the same 
cannot be said in regard to the position of the Great 
Powers. Consequently the general situation is menacing 
and obscure. Only a few days ago, Mr. Asquith 
assured us that diplomacy had “ weathered the storm.' 
That was doubtless true at the time he spoke. But 
the situation, which throughout has been characterised 
by innumerable fluctuations, soon developed ugly 
symptoms. To-day diplomacy is as much at sea as 
ever it was, and, moreover, it is at sea in a fog. Wam- 
ing signals denote the existence of danger on all sides, 
and, because the way is hidden, no man can foretell 
whether or not the ship will be safely steered to port. 

As was to be expected, the naval demonstration has 
proved to be a wholly ineffectual measure. In this 
connection let us bear in mind the royal declaration 
that Montenegrins will only succumb to violence. The 
mere show of force, then, is unlikely to bring them to 
their knees. The blockade of the coast may prove in¬ 
convenient for the little State, but it is far from being, 
we imagine, a measure such as King Nicholas would 
interpret as “violence." At best, a blockade is but a 
long and tedious process of war. In the meantime the 
guns of Montenegro and those of her loyal ally, Servia, 
are pounding away at Scutari, and the capture of the 
fortress cannot long be delayed. The Great Powers 
are helpless enough now to enforce their will, but after 
the Montenegrins have occupied the forbidden city 
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their task must inevitably be complicated a hundred¬ 
fold. 

It is difficult! if not impossible, to devise a measure 
of violent coercion such as would solve the problem 
in a sense satisfactory to their dignity. While the con¬ 
flict between Turkey and Italy in Tripoli afforded 
striking evidence of the value of sea power, the present 
demonstration in the Adriatic would seem to exhibit 
the futility of employing ships of war against moun¬ 
taineers. There is only one Power so conveniently 
situated that, were a mandate from Europe forth¬ 
coming, it could bring effective pressure to bear upon 
Montenegro. But the contingency that Europe would 
entrust Austria-Hungary with the task of imposing its 
will upon Cettinje is too remote to be worthy of serious 
consideration. Here we have at once revealed the real 
danger with which the situation is fraught. For the 
term “Concert," which is employed to describe the 
association of the Powers, is misleading. It is not a 
community of interests that holds them thus loosely 
together, but rather a practical recognition that, unless 
they appear to be in agreement, nothing can avert the 
horrors of universal war. No power is quite ready for 
war at present. Five years hence, things will be other¬ 
wise. To-day we see the birth of new forces in the 
world and the re-shaping of existing ones, develop¬ 
ments of a stupendous character such as will exercise 
a vital influence upon the destinies of Europe. 

The rise of Slav power has completely upset the calcula¬ 
tions of the Triple Alliance. Nor must we imagine that this 
accession of Slav power is alone to be noted in South- 
Eastern Europe. Russia herself, backed by enormous 
resource of treasure, and possessing a vast and rapidly 
expanding population, has become an enormous mili¬ 
tary force in the world. It was the tendency after the 
catastrophe of Manchuria to discount her power. Men, 
bewitched by the dazzling achievements of the 
Japanese, forgot that Russia was great even in her 
defeat; forgot that, while coping successfully with 
internal disorder, she transported an army, with all its 
equipment, six thousand miles over a single line of 
railway; forgot that, while this army suffered reverse 
after reverse, it was still in being at the end of the 
campaign, and, in the opinion of experts, would have 
turned the tables upon the enemy had it been permitted 
once more to offer them battle. Since then Russia has 
reorganised her forces, and to-day she is formidable. 

That circumstance, taken in conjunction with the rise 
of Slav power in South-Eastern Europe, imparts to 
the historic conflict between Teutonic and Slavonic in¬ 
terests an almost critical element. It is little wonder, 
therefore, that the Austrian Monarchy, containing, as 
it does, many millions of Slav subjects who are always 
in a state of unrest, is alarmed at the prospect, and 
aims at the creation of a large Albania, where her in¬ 
fluence shall be dominant, to act as a natural resistance 
to the oncoming Slavs. It is little wonder, too, that 
Germany should now look with some uneasiness in the 
direction of her eastern frontier, as well as towards her 
western frontier, that henceforth in shaping her policy 
she should give due weight to the fact that the Ottoman 
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Empire is no longer of any account to her as a military 
ally, and that she should recognise that in its place is 
a combination of strong States, the enemies of her ally, 
Austria, and the potigh of Russia. All these con¬ 
siderations the German Chancellor emphasised in the 
course of his speech in the Reichstag on Monday, a 
speech that will undeniably rank as one of the most 
important pronouncements of our times. 

The attitude of Russia, also, is perfectly intelligible. 
Her activity, stimulated by the Austrian annexation of 
Bosnia-Herzegovina, brought the Balkan League into 
existence, and, as the head of the Slav peoples, her 
destiny is wrapt up with the future of the Slav States. 
Thus we may understand why she has spoken and dare 
not act—why, in other words, faced with the dreadful 
responsibility that would have been hers, had Europe 
plunged into war, she agreed with the rest of the 
Powers that Scutari should go to Albania, and why, 
now that the employment of force is suggested, she 
cannot join in turning the Montenegrins from their 
hearts’ desire. It will be objected that Russia has in 
fact acquiesced in coercive measures in that she gave 
her consent to the despatch of British and French war¬ 
ships to the Adriatic. But, doubtless, she considered 
the peril of the only alternative policy—isolated action 
by Austria-Hungary. It seems almost certain that this 
peril will again present itself, but there was always 
just the chance that Montenegro might yield in face 
of a naval demonstration. Hope is still centred in the 
ability of the European Concert to And a means 
whereby King Nicholas and his people may be 
adequately compensated for the sacrifice of Scutari. 
No other solution is possible. For Slav feeling is rising 
angrily in Russia. Again is heard the cry, “ The Cross 
on St. Sophia!" A war in such a cause would differ 
from the Manchurian campaign in that the heart of 
the Russian soldiers would be in their work. But the 
Government realises in this crisis it owes a grave re¬ 
sponsibility to Europe. For that reason alone, M. 
Sazonoff, so long as he retains office, may be expected 
to continue in his policy of restraint. 


MOTORING 

I 

T HAT it is wise for the motorist to receive with 
reserve even the most plausible and confident claims 
in connection with the discovery of new motor fuels, 
or new methods of supply and manufacture, is once 
again emphasised by the adverse criticisms which have 
already been launched against the “Del Monte" pro¬ 
cess of coal distillation, of which so much has been 
heard during the last week. The most serious of these 
criticisms is contained in a letter addressed to a con¬ 
temporary—the Daily Mail —by Mr. J. E. Webb, C.E., 
who appears to have been at one time in charge of the 
Del Monte plant at Redditch, at which the successful 
tests of the process are stated to have been carried out. 
Mr. Webb states that this plant has not been working 
satisfactorily on a commercial basis, and that it has 
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in fact, been an utter failure. On the other hand, The a 

Motor , which has taken the lead in the attempts to find p 

a solution of the motorist’s fuel problem, states ex- c 

plicitly that the tests of the same plant carried out t 

under its auspices by Mr. Bertram Blount have shown t 

the most satisfactory results, and apparently bear out \ 

all the claims of the inventor of the process. Another 
unfavourable criticism of the Del Monte invention 
emanates from Sir Thomas Salter Pyne, who remarks 
that “ the process covered by the Del Monte method is 
merely one for the distillation of coal in stages by heat 
externally applied, and also by the use of a gas which 
is pre-heated to approximately the same temperature 
as that under which the distillation is effected. It is 
well known to use pre-heated gas for effecting distilla¬ 
tion, and it is also well known to distil coal in stages 
so as to secure the corresponding distillates. There is 
nothing in the prosp>ectus to show the value of the 
particular method covered in the patent, nor is there 
any information as to whether or not any better results 
are secured by this process than by the processes of low 
temperature distillation that are perfectly well known 
and open to anyone to employ.’* It will be seen, 
therefore, that the Del Monte process is attacked from 
two points of view—namely, practicability as a com¬ 
mercial proposition and originality—and that both the 
criticisms come from authoritative sources. Whether 
these criticisms are well founded, or whether the im¬ 
portant journal which has in a sense vouched for the 
soundness and value of the process is right, remains 
to be seen. In any case, the enthusiasm of those who 
thought that the fuel problem was finally solved has 
been considerably damped during the last few days. 


although winter months—exceeded the total of the 
previous two years, and that in January and February 
of this year the sales were £5,000 more than in any 
two summer months in the history of the company. At 
this rate, the heavy cost of the nine months’ tnal 
should soon be recouped. In the meantime it is satis¬ 
factory to note that the R.A.C. and the Victor people 
have buried the hatchet, and that there is likely to be 
in the near future a second trial of the Victor tyre, but 
this time under official auspices. 


Godaiming is apparently still determined to maintain 
its unenviable reputation amongst motorists. At the 
annual general meeting of the West Surrey Automobile 
Club, the chairman, Col. F. Howard Fairlough, ex¬ 
pressed his regret that the committee could not report 
an improved state of affairs in the town. Police traps 
continued on the outskirts, although not in the con¬ 
gested parts thereof, especially during hours when little 
or no traffic, other than motors, was on the road. 


In view of the never-ending controversy as to which 
is really the “ proved best car,” it is interesting to note, 
in a report recently issued by the Royal Automobile 
Club, that the Napier has no fewer than twenty-three 
R.A.C. certificates to its credit. This is more than three 
times as many as have been awarded to any other make 
of car, and while it does not, of course, in itself settle 
the vexed question, it shows that the makers of the 
Napier have always been ready to meet competition 
from any sources, and to invite rigorous and impartial 
tests of the qualities of the car. R. B. H 


Members of the A.A. and M.U. contemplating tours 
in Scotland are reminded that the Association has pub- | 
lished a handbook entitled “Scotland for the Motorist,’* 
which is the most complete guide to the touring grounds 
north of the Tweed. It is issued free to members 
arranging for Scottish tours upon application to 
the head offices at Fanum House, Whitcomb Street, 
London, W., or to any of the branch offices in the pro¬ 
vinces, and deals in a practical manner with the main 
arteries of Scotland. It also gives in a compressed and 
interesting form the various historic and literary in¬ 
terests of the districts traversed by these roads. The 
Association has two branch offices in Scotland—namely, 
Gordon Chambers, Mitchell Street, Glasgow, and 2, 
Castle Street, Princes Street, Edinburgh—where all the 
usual facilities for touring, legal defence, insurance, 
etc., may be obtained. 

The natural result of the success achieved by the 
Victor tyre in the recent test has been a very big in¬ 
crease in the volume of business done by the company 
which manufactures it. At the recent general meeting, 
held mainly for the purpose of changing the name from 
the Challenge Rubber Mills to the Victor Tyre Co., 

4 he chairman and managing director was able to 
_^that the sales during the last six months— 
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In the Temple of Mammon 

The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial 
queries by return of post if correspondents enclose 2 
stamped addressed envelope. Such queries must be sc* 1 
to the City Offices, 15, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 

T HE City amuses itself by discussing the 

question. It knows very little about foreign 
affairs, for most of the members of the Stock 
Exchange think a winter in Nice enough to constitute 
them experienced diplomatists. But all are enthusiast* 
for peace. Indeed, they foresee ruin ahead if the war cor 
tinues many months longer. There is no business, for 1 e 
sound common sense of the British investor tells him 
keep his money liquid so long as there is any trou 
about. I have preached caution ever since Montenegro 
began the fight. 1 am not grown tired of preaching* 0 
I think that those who buy to-day are mad. Why w'as 
money on stocks and shares when in six months time 
may have depreciated 20 per cent ? 

Yet any attractive loan is readily subscribed, as witn f - 
the Manitoba and Albert issues. The public must a 
4 i per cent. The Union of South Africa Four P cr 

was not touched. The Southern A 
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Land Second Debenture does not appear to me to have 
any security at all. The issue is a last and very desperate 
attempt to put the luckless company on its legs again. 
The term Debenture implies some tangible asset. But the 
American financiers have floated so many bond issues with 
no security at all that to-day the public has forgotten that 
a debenture should also imply mortgage. You cannot 
mortgage the invisible. There must be something to 
seize. 

Though Lord Robert Cecil deprecates criticism of the 
Marconi Committee, he cannot stop it, and all the news¬ 
papers now devote great space to the strange scandal. 
The Stock Exchange now declares that another 
great share scandal is on the point of being 
disclosed. For many months rumours have been whis¬ 
pered of a big deal, and a big loss, and now it is said that 
the political people concerned are to be exposed. Russian 
Scandal is an amusing game in a drawing-room, but 
played on the Stock Exchange it has definite dangers. 

Money is now more plentiful, but I cannot see how 
the Bank of England can reduce its rate until the war is 
ended. But the high rate affects business, and all buy 
for a reduction. The two great foreign banks, the 
Deutsche and the Credit Lyonnais, have issued their re¬ 
ports. Both show increased deposits and increased profits, 
but their cash reserves are ridiculously low—less than half 
those held by our own joint stock banks. The Deutsche 
Has vast interests in Turkey and Asia Minor, and the 
Turkish disasters must have hurt them badly, though the 
accounts don’t show it. The Credit Lyonnais has helped 
to finance the Balkan States, but this bank is cosmopoli¬ 
tan, and its Turkish and Egyptian business is large. Both 
reports speak of the future with caution, and as they 
arc each in close touch with their respective Governments 
the warnings are serious. 

Foreigners. —Some foolish people in Paris bought Ser¬ 
vians and other Balkan stocks last week with the idea that 
the war had come to an end. The “bears” also bought 
back gambling counters like Perus and Tintos. Thus we 
had an apparently firm market for a few hours. It did 
rtot last. London does hardly any trade in International 
stocks, though the Laender bank announces that the 
Royal Hungarian Loan of ;£6,250,000 will be offered here 
at 90-60. If peace were assured this would be an admir¬ 
able security. But to subscribe to-day appears a gamble, 
and few outside Berlin and Vienna are likely to ask for an 
allotment. Yet the yield is very attractive and the security 
gilt-edged. Some of the Hungarian Mortgage Banks in¬ 
tend to make markets for their shares in London. They 
are hard pressed for ready money, and can only get it by 
filing shares. The attempt is not likely to succeed. 
Amsterdam seems full of money, and I hear that Mac¬ 
kenzie and Mann have placed some big parcels of bonds in 
the Canadian Northern amongst the Dutch bankers, 
heir last London issue was a failure. 

Home Rails. —The Great Central boom appears to be 
> f og down, the Syndicate is now pushing other goods. 

traffics are excellent, but somehow the public w'ill not 
*2 English railway stocks. The Central London look 
c . P as they are guaranteed by the Underground Elec- 
)!£■ so many buyers of Underground were also 
j of Brazil Rails that they have been obliged to 
* the sound stuff to pay for the speculation. So that 
ere are really more bargains to be picked up in the Home 
ai *ay market than in any other section. Midland de- 
err are not dear, and Great Northern deferred are 
.romised another little boom. 
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Yankees are uneasy. The leading shares have had a 
fair rise from the lowest levels, and the speculator in Wall 
Street, always keen on a profit, has been selling. Yet the 
general tendency appears upwards, and the best judges, 
although they scout the idea of a boom, think well of the 
market. The tariff reductions will hurt no one. Indeed, 
they may cheapen the cost of living and thus help to re¬ 
duce expenses. How the income tax will be received no 
one knows, but perhaps the Americans will accept it with 
even less grumbling than we do. The Yankee seldom 
“kicks.” There is a steady talking up of copper. But 
I think this only means that the big people want to get out. 

I am afraid that the copper boom has run its course. 
The cheapest share to buy is Union Pacific, and Pennsyl¬ 
vania at 61 also looks a good investment. The craze in the 
United States is for the Public Utility Companies. Large 
fortunes have been made out of these promotions, some of 
which are highly speculative. But there are a few good 
sound bonds in the list, and I hear that one of our leading 
dailies intends to push such bonds as a part of its enter¬ 
prise. It is a curious development of newspaper enter¬ 
prise, and as long as only good bonds are sold I have not 
a word to say in criticism. 

Rubber. —The Anglo-Malay report was frankly bad. 
The share is very much over-valued. Selangor also had 
to give us a bad report. Sungei Way did better and 
London Asiatic was fair. This company will offer us new 
shares which should go well. But honestly I can see little 
future for the rubber market. The “bulls” say that the 
production of Brazil will fall off as the price droops. I 
believe the exact converse to be true. As the price falls 
so will Brazil strain every nerve to increase her production. 
She lives on rubber, and the poor collector must tap more 
and more rubber the lower the price falls. Many reports 
have come out during the week, but none have roused 
enthusiasm, and it looks as though we should have a really 
bad year in this market. 

Oil. —The British Maikop production is good, as this 
little company has a good well giving 2,000 poods a week, 
but I do not hear any favourable news from Maikop. The 
Black Sea is said to have one drilled, and a much smaller 
production is expected. If this company fails I am afraid 
Maikop is indeed done for. Maikop Spies look hopeless. 
The Red Sea report did not tell us anything new except 
that the Shell had found the money for the Suez refinery 
at six per cent., which looks as though they believed in 
the future of Egyptian oil. Shell seems to be growing 
bolder each week. I hope that they have not lost their 
heads. They are taking in some queer partners—the latest 
being Trinidad. 

Mines are as flat as ever. The Wit Deep report was not 
good. This mine has proved disappointing. Indeed, I 
can hardly suggest any Kaffir mines to-day except perhaps 
Brakpan, Knights, and Modder B, all of which look fairly 
cheap. The Namaqua report was disappointing in de¬ 
velopments. Bullfinch also did not help us much. Indeed, 
it has been a flat week in the mining market. 

Miscellaneous. —John Barker’s report was admir¬ 
able, but the business needs more money. It will be 
found readily, for John Barker’s securities are sound in¬ 
vestments, and the balance sheet is strong. Barry, Ost- 
lere, the linoleum firm, is over-burdened with capital, and 
the shares should be sold. There are still many rumours 
about P. and O. and Royal Mail, and though officially 
denied on both sides, I am assured that the combine will 
come off. 

Raymond Radclypfe. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


BACON AND SHAKESPEARE. wn 

me 

To the Editor of The Academy. , 

, 1 thi 

Sir,—You have let the Bacon-Shakespeare controversy *h< 
come up again in your correspondence columns, and you su 
are giving it a pretty long run. This is as it should be. 

But, if 1 may judge from my own case and from that of 
a few friends, there is something lacking to make the dis¬ 
cussion really interesting and useful. We should like to 
hear a literary critic of high standing, not a Bacon en¬ 
thusiast, try to rebut dispassionately, concisely and scien¬ 
tifically the various arguments adduced by the Baconians, in 
as they crop up. Of course, this has been done in some p< 
isolated instances in your paper, but it must be admitted v< 
that, as a general rule, the correspondents are violent ^ 
partisans, and show it. This leads to a great waste of ^ 
words or of temper, or both. For instance, your American j 
correspondent on March 22, with his “anent” and “nath- 
less” and “would fain” and “assay a thrust of my lance” 
and his superfluous quotation and panegyrics, has only 
succeeded in producing a naive essay worthy at best of s 
a sixth-form si^oolboy. On the other hand, Sir E. Durn- * 
ing-Lawrence overwhelms us once more with a flood of 5 
arguments which are of singularly unequal value. His * 
casual way of throwing in “Prospero (Pro-Shakespeare),” 1 
“Miranda (the Plays),” “pine (boards of classical books),” 1 
is merely exasperating. Again, when he says : “Caliban, s 
as the word itself shows (italics mine), represents Shake- j 
speare the drunken, illiterate clown of Stratford,” we 
should like to ask him why . The parenthesis, “ Where 
except in the Shakespeare are the Heroes of Antiquity so 
graphically portrayed?” proves nothing at all, even if it 
is true, which may be questioned. The fact that Emile 
Montdgut (with many others) considers the “ Tempest ” 
as Shakespeare’s literary testament does not prove that 
Prospero is to be taken as representing the author. Still 
less does it justify the round dozen of other conclusions 
which are so lightly drawn from the first hazardous one. 

Sir E. Durning-Lawrence has a way of affirming some¬ 
thing with an “everybody knows that” air, and then con¬ 
sidering it as proved and building other arguments on it, 
which is disconcerting to the earnest student. What we 
common people, who have no big libraries to refer to, 
should like to know is, what ground there is for these 
assertions. 

For instance, had Bacon a brother Anthony, did he 
dedicate his Essays (1597) to this Anthony, and if so, 
what bearing has this fact on the quotation from the 
“Tempest” about “My brother . . . called Antonio”? A 
similar question arises relative to “volumes 1 prize above 
my dukedom,” and the insinuation that Shakespeare 
never possessed any books to speak of. Of course, we 
should also like to hear what a sound critic has to say in 
explanation of the many strange coincidences adduced by 
Baconians, such as the cryptogram and the 287 and the 
53rd pages and the 53rd words, and so on. Similarly, we 
should like to have the opinion of a good historian on 
Mr. W. T. Smedley’s contention that Bacon’s life between 
1576 and 1605 is practically “unaccounted for” by his 
legal work. Also, what positive proof there is that Ben 
Jonson and other contemporaries, in speaking of “Shake¬ 
speare,” undoubtedly referred to the “man of Stratford,” 
and not to another man, the author of the plays, whom 
they knew by no other name than that of Shakespeare. 

No doubt all this would require a volume and not a 
review column. But it is useless for the “higher” critics 
to pooh-pooh the whole affair or to do like the Cambridge 
History of E. L., and pass it over in silence. 

Most of us commonplace readers can see for ourselves 
that the Baconians say many silly things and deal largely 
vophism, but what we should like to see proved is that 

; s yttyng in any *f their arguments, and this can 
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only be done by running them to earth one by one. This 
is the business of scholars who are thoroughly conversant 
with the whole question, and who can consult the docu¬ 
ments. We want to believe, but we have a vague feeling 
that the arguments are susceptible of being more 
thoroughly exposed. Silence and contempt form an in¬ 
sufficient answer. Yours faithfully, 

Fribourg, Switzerland, Francis Benett. 

March 23, 1913. 


To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—Blundering “buz-wuz” “big-wigs” seem really to 
imagine that by bellowing “bah and boo” very loudly and 
persistently they can bewilder the British people, and pre¬ 
vent them from believing the great and important truth 
that Bacon is Shakespeare. Up to about one hundred and 
twenty years ago the “buz-wuz” “big-wigs”Hvere ashamed 
that Shakespeare’s plays should cause their author to taw 
rank among great English poets, and seemed not to have 
the remotest conception that he and he alone occupied the 
supreme place among all mankind. One of their number, 
the learned Dr. Samuel Johnson, of dictionary fame, 
seriously believed that the noble language of the Bible and 
Shakespeare would be superseded by his own pedantic, 
ponderous pomposity of diction. Indeed, one of his fol¬ 
lowers declared in so many words that the Authorised Ver¬ 
sion of the Bible was written in a language totally unfit for 
gentlemen and, accordingly, he printed as part of the Bible 
for gentlemen a book or two of the Bible in language which 
to-day reads as if it had been intended to form part of a 
screaming farce. Dr. Samuel Johnson readily fell into the 
trap cunningly contrived to catch the “uninformed” by 
Ben Jonson, we mean the “small Latin and less Greek” 
nonsense, and he rashly proceeded to “correct” about a 
hundred supposed blunders in the Latinity of the plays. 
Unfortunately for Dr. Samuel Johnson’s reputation, every 
one of his “corrections” was a blunder, the words of the 
Mighty Author of the plays proving in all cases to be 
absolutely accurate. To-day once again the blundering 
“buz-wuz” “big-wigs” seem to be undertaking the impos¬ 
sible task of belittling the almost superhuman wisdom, 
knowledge, and “learning” contained in the immortal 
plays, and to be quite eager to throw themselves into the 

I pitfall of the “small Latin and less Greek” nonsense which 
las ensnared so many. Another pitfall which was also pre- 
pared for “the fools who thought themselves to be wise, 
and which seems for hundreds of years to have caught 
all, or nearly all, of the “buz-wuz” “big-wigs,” is “Bohe¬ 
mia by the Sea.” In Freeman’s “Historical Geography, 
Vol. 1 , page 319, we are told that for a short time Bohe¬ 
mia extended from the Baltic to the Adriatic, and had 
not only one, but two, seaboards. Again, another very 
successful snare for would-be critics is found in the mention 
of clocks in “Julius Caesar,” where in Act ii, Scene i, we 
read “the clock has stricken three.” “The goosey-goosey 
ganders” w’ho seem so eager to “come and be killed” ap- 
pear to imagine that a clock is a mechanical contrivance 
for counting and recording minutes and hours. This is 
not so. A clock is a bell. A very learned antiquary 
assures me that “clock” means a “stone,” and that musi¬ 
cal stones were the first bells. A few of these with one end 
built into the wall attached to the old church still exist in 
England, and when struck these still emit a sonorous boom 
that travels over a very considerable distance. 

In Roman tunes, when Julius Caesar walked the earth, 
the day was divided into four watches; the first hour 
commenced at about six o’clock, the first watch ended at 
about nine o’clock, the second watch ended exactly at 
noon, the third watcK" ended at about three p.m., and th- 
fourth watch ended at about six p.m. The night 
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also divided into four watches. It was the duty of the 
prctor to fix the hour. And as the watches in the day- 
l.ght of summer were longer than in the shorter days of 
wmter the hours varied in length. The hour was 
s,gnahed all over Rome by the praetor's orders, and in 

l r * C L R °T!,‘!. eStabl,S ^ ment Je task of hour marking for 
the household was allotted To a particular slave. The 

mighty author, who in his youth had read every known 

Latin classic, was therefore absolutely accurate when he 

stricken three*” *" " JUl ' US C * Sar ’” “ y “ the clock has 
Almost every day we are receiving "information” that 

riTv hL U ‘‘ R° aSSert m ° re 3nd m ° re absolute autb °- 

nty that Bacon is Shakespeare.** 

A short time ago I let it be known that I intended to 
sa> something about Bacon’s connection with the play of 
Macbeth. Almost immediately I received from a friend 
a copy of Buchanan’s “Historia Scotica** (1582) which is 
annotated in Bacon s well-known handwriting. (I have 
already mentioned that we know of nearly two thousand 
volumes so annotated by Bacon). Here in book vii. on 
page 73, when the story of Duncan, Banquo and Macbeth 
“ *° ld * BaCon has un< ^ r lvned all the important statements 

Machethi ""m 2 * 11 mRr ^ ln opposite to the name 
' Macbeth 1, etc.,** and a little lower down 

£ tC ’’ and on the back of th ^ same page 
Macbethus Tyrannus,** and a little lower down “BancL 

r<£*e Cadiz. ’’ The “buz-wuz” “big-wigs’* assure us with 
utmost confidence that Shakespeare (meaning the Strat- 
r '"?> J nade use Holinshed’s Chronicles for his play 

it i^ a ^ th * “ suaI * “ the > r ” know nothin e about 

f,.. , ’ Tta mighty author did not make use of 

olmshed s Chronicles, which is a mere translation, but 

HktThe copy of this “ Scotorum 
’ which was also sent to me by my friend, is 
Kewise annotated by Bacon. Here the portion used in 
«« Play is carefully underlined and annotated in the mar- 
P»by Bacon. The story of the movement of Birnam 
to unsinane is told. And on the back of page 251 

b * s own hand the genealogy of the 
is Kings descended from Banquo as follows:— 

\V a i? Uh ° 7 i! Ieanchus ~ Walterus — Alanus Stuart — 

11 r, 8 ^oundonald — Alexander — Johannes — 

erus Stuart —■ Robertus. (2) Stuart Rex — Rober- 

hmk. ,* i acobus ; I Rex—Jacobus. (2) Rex— 

Rex q ^ ^ eX —J aoobus * ( 4 ) R ex —Jacobus. (5) 

. Here we see seven kings are shown de- 

• , 0m ^ an 9 ubo - In the play an eighth appears 
*n J ames VI of Scotland (I of England) who holds 
” afH ? . a ^ ass shewing his supposed descendants 
jjT 1 ure ^ kings of England and Scotland. Macbeth 
a J^ ms • ^ seaventh ? lie see no more and yet an eighth 
rs * bears a glasse which shewes me many 
» a nd some I see that two-fold Balles and trebble 
9erscarry.** James I and his descendants claimed to 

Frarv^ narC ^ S tbe rbree kingdoms: Great Britain, 
jo-, \, an( * Inland. Surely it is time that the “Tom 
an j Ses an< ^ fbe “buz-wuz” “big wigs’’ stood up like men 
w jj lt ea ^ 0ne °f them “candidly” (which means in a 
... s confessed “what a thrice double asse was I 
** this drunkard for a god.** 

an( j vl^ 2 ^ SCCOnd I° bo °f plays was brought out, 
Milton^ 3re * n epitaph (usually attributed to 

" What * 

, 7 e< ^ s m y Shakespeare for his honoured bones, 

O r ■ l ^°^ an Age, in piled stones 
l*nder ai h,S ha,,ow ed Reliques should be hid 
Thisrtah Starre ‘P°* ntec l Pyramid?" 

unntx:e S; V te ^ s * n tbe clearest manner that it is quite 
• lo Put “Badon** upon grave of- the 


author. A “starre-pointed Pyramid’* is a “Beacon” pro¬ 
nounced “Bacon” (Bacon great Beacon of the State). In 
another book which was also published in folio in the 
same year (1632), Bacon’s concealed authorship is re¬ 
vealed by a “starre-pointed Pyramid,” a “Beacon,” a 

Bacon, in the illustration, and we read in lines describ¬ 
ing the title page— 

And you may passe at pleasure every way 
If you are furnished with an English-key 
That we suppose you want not; if you do 
Wee are not they, whom this was meant unto : 
Pray passe along, and stare no more at that 
Which is the picture of you know not what . 

Yet if it please you, spell it. And if then 
You understand not, give them room that can." 

VVe possess the “key” which will enable you to under¬ 
stand and enjoy your Shakespeare as you have never 
before done. Surely you will accept from us—“who have 
been informed"— the key.—Yours, 

Edwin Durning-Lawrence. 

13, Carlton House Terrace, S.W., April 3, 1913. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

^ IR ' There is a point in the Bacon-Shakespeare con¬ 
troversy which seems to me to bear the utmost import- 
ance m solving this interesting problem. The author of 
the Plays visited Italy; moreover, to obtain his intimate 
knowledge of the Court life of Navarre, he must also 
considerable time there, for it is impossible 
that Shakespeare should have possessed such information 
as is displayed m “ Love’s Labour’s Lost,” except at 
first hand. Now this play is a very youthful work, and. 
therefore, Shakespeare travelled when a very young man 
Bacon, as every student of Elizabethan times knows] 
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went in the suite of Sir Amyas Paulet, the English 
Ambassador, to France in 1576, and was abroad until 
his father’s death in 1579. From this date there is no 
record of what he was doing until 1584, when he stood as 
M.P. for Melcombe Regis. May he not have undertaken 
a journey through Italy (then “the nursery of arts”), 
during these years? Bacon could scarcely have been 
entitled to declare, “1 have taken all knowledge to be my 
province,” without a visit to the great seat of learning. 

The value Shakespeare set on travel is made clear in the 
Plays; particularly the first act of “ The Two Gentlemen 
of Verona,” where Antonio says of Proteus :— 

44 I have considered well his loss of time, 

And how he cannot be a perfect man, 

Not being tried and tutor’d in the world.” 

Panthino remarks that it 44 would be a great impeach¬ 
ment to his age, in having known no travel in his youth.” 

It is quite certain that a man coming to London, as 
Shakespeare is known to have done,would find a language 
quite foreign to his native dialect. It is hard for us to 
realise nowadays how marked this was. He is pictured 
as coming to London with the mellifluous “ Venus and 
Adonis ” in his pocket! Such a suggestion is beyond 
all the bounds of commonsense. Macaulay, writing of 
the English county gentleman of one hundred years later 
says, 44 His language and pronunciation were such as we 
should now expect to have only from the most ignorant 
clowns.” No English grammar was printed until 1586, 
and books were scarce, and not within the limits of every¬ 
body’s pocket. Shakespeare’s familiarity with Italian 
cities, their customs, language and topography was 
gained on the spot. 

C. A. Brown, in 44 Shakespeare’s Autobiographical 
Poems,” has pointed out the remarkable form of the 
betrothal of Petruchio and Katharina (namely, that her 
father joins their hands in the presence of two witnesses), 
and observes that this form was not English, but 
peculiarly Italian. Professor Brandes notes how several 
Italian cities and districts are characterised in a single 
phrase. Grcmio reckons up all his goods and gear with 
all the articles of luxury peculiar to the palaces of Venice, 
Genoa, Florence, etc. None the less astonishing is Shake¬ 
speare’s accuracy in all other plays of which the scene is 
“ the pleasant garden of great Italy.”—Yours truly, 
March 22, 1913* Holofernes. 


MR. UPTON SINCLAIR INTERVENES. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Dear Sir,—Mr. Upton Sinclair has a knack of mis¬ 
understanding. I made no objection to Mr. Roberts’ 
book on the score of his publication of facts, and 1 should 
be the last person to advocate suppression in biography. 
Mr. Upton Sinclair can quote this passage: “As for the 
story, it is a mere recital of distressful facts and of an 
ugly possibility, unlit by humour or mercy; it is, in fact, 
scandal and scandal merely”—and fail to see that my 
objection is not to Mr. Roberts’ publications but to his 
distorted interpretations. In the same brief review l 
state that I encouraged Mr. Roberts to write this life 
because of his special knowledge of the facts. Mr. 
Upton Sinclair must read and quote with an absolutely 
blind mind. From these things he goes on to lecture me 
as though I had advocated all these concealments and 
dishonesties that masquerade as 44 good taste” in bio¬ 
graphy. H. G. Wells. 

17, Church Row, Hampstead. 


ANOTHER CORRECTION. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—On the subject of Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s poli¬ 
tical majority (twenty-one years), the W estminsier Gacette 
has stated that 44 it may be noted that he has 
held one seat longer than any other of the front 
bench Opposition Members with the exception of 
his father.” Yet in one of the next sentences of 
the same paragraph the Westminster Gazette informs its 
readers quite corectly that 44 Mr. Wyndham has held hi' 
seat at Dover since 1889,” namely, for twenty-four year*. 
It is, therefore, Mr. Wyndham, not Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain, who has held one seat longer than any other of the 
front bench Opposition Members, with the exception of 
the latter’s father. Yours very faithfully, 

Algernon Ashton 

10, Holmdale Road, West Hampstead, 

London, N.W. 


THOSE MAD SUFFRAGETTES. 

■ 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Dear Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. Edwin Ridley, is 


A LOST MANUSCRIPT. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—No doubt the interesting article in your issue 0 
March 22 on Mary Queen of Scots’ lost quatrains wi 
stimulate old searchers and rouse up new ones. To t 
latter I should like to offer the following points for con¬ 
sideration, if you permit. , 

However unfindable, these poems need not be consiotf 
mythical. Besides the entries and allusions mentioned »n 

- - - - _ ....... __ ..ArttOl 


mistaken. That is all. He claims to speak for the . uijriuiv.ai. u^siucs me ciuuvs anu W uu— .. 

entire civilised world”—indeed, a little later in his letter your article, there is another little bit of circumstaotw 

he appropriates the uncivilised portions and speaks for ' • '-” c< * nt her 

44 all the world.” 


Thus it may be seen that Mr. Edwin Ridley errs not on 
the score of modesty. But after all to err is human. 
May I, as one of the units and speaking for myself, be 
allowed to dissociate myself entirely from the views 
adumbrated by your correspondent? 

In his imagination Mr. Edwin Ridley sees the faces of 
our womenkind brutally punched, their weak and tender 
bodies foully battered and bruised by the 44 men” of 
Llanystumdwy, and he says 44 it is good.” He approves; 
he is delighted. 44 They are the men for my money,” says 
Mr. Edwin Ridley. Why docs England dally? Where 
is England’s “nerve”? Why are England’s justices 
“so painfully weak?”—but need I go on? He does 
nauseate some of us, doesn’t he? After all he is mistaken, 
speaks only for himself. Englishmen will remain 
•n —and gentlemen.—Yours faithfully, 
liav. _ Leslie Pollock. 
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evidence. In the summer of 1579 Mary Stuart sent 
secretary Nau to Scotland. He was the bearer of presen - 
to her son James VI, and amongst these presents " a -* 
book, which the Queen calls “her” book in her letter ^ 
Lady Atholl. “Nau saith that he understood noth) 
sister that you would have the tokens, for he * 
willingly have left them with you. I pray 
what Dame Crosby has done with the little guns f 1 ^ 
were small gold toy-guns Mary had bought for J amc , 
his boyhood). “1 would know my son had iheiu* 
know of me (him?) if he has had my book and pjctu^* 
Lord Seton had the last, and G. the book .” \ 

is printed p. 414, Vol. II, The Lennox. William ra - 
G. in Mary’s correspondence usually stands for e 
Douglas. r 

That James should have let a book whose 00*^ 
worked and whose contents were written by his 
go out of the family seems highly improbable, oc ; 
If the Universitv Library ever possesse 

' p from J 
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treasure as the Drummond catalogue describes, it must 
have been a manuscript copy. Being in an unknown hand 
it would attract less attention. But here comes the rub. 
In 1885 a volume was restored to the University Library 
from the City Archives. It is a beautifully legibly written 
catalogue of the University College Library, dated 1641. 
Unlike an equally neatly written catalogue of 1636, this 
one has a list of MSS. at the end. Now it is somewhat 
unpleasantly significant to find no such item as the “Tes- 
trasticha” in this list, although both the other items given 
in the Drummond catalogue of 1627 are down under the 
heading “Maria Scotorum,” as also many other copies 
of royal letters. Between 1627 and 1641, then, it would 
seem the verses were lost, stolen, or withdrawn. In my 
opinion, however, they were only copies. For the originals 
1 should think Cardinal York’s relics would prove the 
happiest hunting grounds. Some are at Frascati; some 
were at the last Rome Exhibition; many were bought by 
English collectors; some are said to be at Montpellier. Sir 
John Hippisley bought many of the Cardinal’s papers for 
George IV. Something, too, might be traced through 
Walpole, who evidently had information other than that 
supplied by the Drummond catalogue, or by the Bishop of 
Winton, as he explicitly says Mary’s royal advice to her 
son was in two books. “Institution of a Prince” of course 
means precepts for a prince. In The Antiquary, Vol. 

i 9°6» W. G. Blaikie Murdoch alludes to these lost 
poems. Altogether I have come across a good many 
references to them. Perhaps your columns will now be the 
means of discovering the very' things themselves. Yours 
obediently, • A. A. P. 
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Crown 8vo, jilt top, 4s. 6d. net (postage 3d). 

PASSING THE LOVE OF WOMEN 
AND OTHER POEMS* 

By Rev. E. E. BRADFORD, D D., Exeter College, 
Oxoo. Author of '* Sonnets, Songs and Ballads." 

" Facile and sprightly verses ."—The Times . 
"Orthodoxy and scholarship are the characteristic 
note of the dignified metrical work in the volume ... 
such a book cannot fail to please readers who like 
English poetry best when it keeps true to its own 
fruitions,"—7as 
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posers and Playwrights.— Hildkxslrys', The 
Placing Agency, 13, Bartholomew Road, 
London, N.W. 

B OOKS.- Catalogue of 2,500 valuable and 
interesting books post free.—R. Atkin- 
ton, 97, Sunderland Road. Forest Hill. London. 
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tary of State for War because it was not open to him to 
offer candid opinions of the force created by his pre¬ 
decessor. To have done so would have been an injury 
to the public service, as well as an affront to the distin¬ 
guished equity lawyer who lately presided over the mili¬ 
tary destinies of the country. We greatly admire 
observance of amenities, but the military situation of the 
country at present affords a sufficient excuse for dis^ 
regarding them, if good could thereby accrue. A great 
—almost a despairing—effort is being made to fill the 
ranks of the Territorial force, and perhaps the best 
method of accomplishing the end in view would be to 
bring home to the youth of the country the wholesome 
truth that they cannot for long evade their natural 
obligations, and if they will not serve voluntarily, they 
will have to do so under compulsion. 
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debate on Mr. Sandys’ Bill in the House of 
^ I Commons last week did not display that 
assembly in a specially favourable light, 
was observable the lack of grip of a great subject 
»h:ch has come to be characteristic of the House. The 
? reason of this deficiency is not that members individually 
• tess informed or less gifted than in previous Parlia- 
^ts. Every member of the House of Commons must 
V this day have very definite views as to the merits of a : 
' tystnn of universal military training for the youth of the 
It is quite intelligible that opinions may differ, . 
7 1 the diversity ought to be capable of demonstration 
® lucid arguments and definite conclusions. The 
* batc unfortunately was singularly lacking in these . 
pities; Colonel Seely acquitted himself with so itte ^ 
> and such an obvious desire to hedge, that even 1 

niter Gazette expressed itself in grum mg j 
•ccents. Ij j s easy to sympathise with the ere . 
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Lord Rosebery, although in an apologetic mood, dis¬ 
coursed with all his wonted ease and charm at the 
dinner of the Press Club, and as is nearly always observ¬ 
able in his speeches, he uttered many wise and weighty 
words encased, as it were, in coils of epigram and 
jests. The four principles which he laid down as practi- . 
cally the gospel of journalism, have an especial value 
and application at a time when those who are not 
enjoying the hospitality of the Press Club, do not dis¬ 
cern, as clearly as Lord Rosebery does, that the daily 
press of the country is always mindful of a salutary 
evangel. What are the four articles of equipment with 
which the speaker credited the press—or rather the 
daily press—of this country? Power, potentiality, re¬ 
sponsibility, cleanliness. In the main we are not dis¬ 
posed to quarrel with the orator who would have these 
golden head-lines before the eyes of the journalist. He 
rightly insisted that such attributes should always be in 
remembrance when the press essays to guide public 
opinion on questions of peace or war. 


How often, however, do we find—apart from the 
blurred presentment of party politics—power, 
potentiality, responsibility and cleanliness absent 
from the treatment of world politics ? We have 
lately seen all sentiments of equity and even 
honesty ostentatiously disregarded in order that 
on the one hand the virtues—or supposed virtues— 
of actual belligerents may be magnified into distortion, 
and on the other hand that vices may be attributed—on 
evidence which would not hang a dog—to a belligerent 
nation which does not happen to enjoy the preference 
and the patronage of organs of the press, whose virtues 
Lord Rosebery so highly extols. The real fact is that 
the daily press is not so bad as it might be. As a pur¬ 
veyor of news—a large proportion of which would be 
suppressed if its accuracy were first tested—the daily 
journal has its uses; as an authoritative guide and 
teacher of the people, it usefulness and its power have 
for long been negligible. 
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The Shepherdess 

I LOVE a maiden so, she seems 

To guide my flock of thoughts and dreams. 

She is my shepherd of the hill 

Who leads to shining heights and still. 

No crook she carries in her hand : 

She never seeks to understand 
The whither of each devious track, 

But upward moves and looks not back. 

And yet she guides her steps aright 
And mine, who follow close, lest night 
Fall while from her dear side I roam. 

Lost on the mountains near to home. 

She is my shepherd of the hill. 

And keeps my wayward heart and will. 

Thomas Sharp. 


An Idle Day 


T HE lazy little train, with its talkative cargo of 
countryfolks, ambled along past many blossom¬ 
ing orchards and tiny villages, as though the day after 
to-morrow, or even next week, would do for its arrival. 
No stern time-table dominated it; the engine-driver 
smoked a cigarette, yawning pleasantly in the sunshine 
at every wayside halt, and stout old ladies shook large 
red flags and smiled at him as he slowly started off 
again. At Pont de L’Arche we left him to take his 
little train whither he would; but, glancing back, long 
after leaving the station, we saw that he had not yet 
decided whether to remain there for the rest of the day 
or to proceed, and not until we were crossing the bridge 
over the Seine, nearly a mile away, did a faint whistle 
and a puff of steam tell us that he had made up his 
mind to look for another village. 

We drank coffee au naturel , sitting in the sunshine 
which England had refused us, and wandered on. The 
white main road to Louviers disappointed us; it was 
too unsympathetic; it stretched ahead in slow undula¬ 
tions, with a disheartening perspective that suggested 
no mysteries; and what was the Forest of Louviers, 
inimitably on either side of us, but a place to roam in 
at will ? So we yielded to the invitation of a primrosed 
by-path, and in the thin fragrant shade of budding trees 
sauntered for miles, meeting only one forester, seeing 
no ugly boards with unkind warnings to trespassers, 
hearing only the songs of happy birds and the rustle 
of our own footsteps among the thick dead leaves. 

Romance took us by the hand; but hunger is a deadly 
foe to romance, and we confessed, with mutual re¬ 


proaches, to being undoubtedly hungry. Was there 
not in all this glorious Normandy a house of call? 
We regained the high road, and even harboured wistful 
memories of the London we had so disdained; but 
presently, on our left, the forest cleared, and, much 
nearer than the tall mill-stacks of Louviers, appeared 
a drowsy village. It was the most elusive village 
imaginable; path after path, turning after turning, we 
followed in vain; it might have been the vision of a 
mirage. Then came a house, a farm, two or three 
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cottages, and, of course, the inevitable curtained caje 
dibit. Into it we plunged desperately, famished; had 
the lady anything in the shape of a meal to give us? 

Alas ! The little lady of Incarville explained volubly 
that she had nothing at all fit to calm the raging appe¬ 
tites of two distinguished visitors; but she could let us 
have sardines, and bread, and several sorts of cheese, 
and red wine, and coffee, and liqueurs . . . nothing 
at all, but such as it was, we were welcome to it! She 
bustled upstairs, and produced two spotless serviettes; 
on the clean board-table she set a * roll ” of bread that 
would have knocked a burglar senseless, used as a 
weapon; and, whereas we should have been grateful 
for the simple cheer of bread and wine, she brought the 
sardines, and delicious cheese, and gasped with 
astonishment when told that we had walked from Pont 
de L’Arche—a mere matter of nine or ten miles: these 
mad English! Gravely then she pencilled her bill— 
it was less than two francs—and sent us on our way to 
Louviers. 

There are not many trains in the course of the day 
from Louviers, so to ensure a safe conclusion to the day 
we soon called at the station to make enquiries. There, 
in front of us, stood the train we wanted, carefully 
labelled with a big blue board : “ Train se dirigeantsui 
Elbeuf et sur Rouen.” Steam was up; it was two 
o’clock; we prepared to purchase tickets. At what 
hour, we asked, did it start ? 11 Five-fifteen,” was the 
polite answer; obviously it is as well to have your 
trains ready in good time. There is no need to hurry 
in the gentle land of Normandy. Louviers slept;« 
strolled up the long street to the cathedral, with 
wonderfully carved porch, and rested in its qw [ 
gloom, seeing only a peasant woman who entered*"^ 
her loaded basket, knelt and prayed awhile, and wtf 
out into the world again. We took refreshment at ok 
of the little caffe, experimenting with various extra¬ 
ordinary blends and making friends with suspicious 
dogs; we lingered on the bridges, and watched the nar¬ 
row Eure as it surged and foamed past the water-wheels 
of the big mills; so the idle hours slipped by till 
o’clock drew near. 

At the station the traffic was thrilling; five pe°P if 
gathered in the buffet at once; at least seven hatless old 
ladies with baskets struggled for seats, and the station- 
master was at his wits’ end. What happened to in¬ 
tending passengers who came later one can only con 
jecture, for after all the train started, as though 
conscience-stricken, at five minutes past five, and the 
next was at ten o’clock. It seemed as idle as ourselves- 
it stopped on the slightest provocation, being n 
dependent and, as it were, a monopoly in the wav 0 
trains; but by-and-by, in the twilight, it rumbled sue 
cessfully into Rouen, and the idle day was over 
Rouen, with her busy quays and thronged bridges, 
fleets of tugs, her brilliant caffe and clanging traju^ 
asserted herself as anything but idle; but in . 
low light from where the sun had set we saw the 
of Bon Sfeours, dim and silent and dreaming above 
all. W. L * 
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Pictures of Passing Islam.—II 

WHERE TWO WORLDS MEET 

O N the Galata Bridge two worlds meet; the world 
of push and nervous energy, and that of apathy 
and contemplation. To the right is Stamboul, looking 
in the violet sunset like a vast graveyard decked with 
glorious but withering flowers; to the left Pera and 
Galata, homes of diplomats, Jews, Greeks, Armenians 
and all the other birds of prey that have gathered out of 
the western heaven to glut themselves on the putrefying 
corpse of Islam. For the Turks have chosen the path 
of contemplation in a world where the things that ap¬ 
pertain to the soul are at a discount, and the impetuous 
greedy westerners are driving them ever nearer to the 
birthplace of their creed. 

Meanwhile, a multi-coloured diverse stream of 
humanity ebbs and flows over this bridge where East 
meets West. Here are to be seen black-bearded 

Persians in their astrakhan caps; beggars in gaudy 
rags; copper-coloured mysterious gypsies from 
none knows where; rich Christian merchants 
driving in smart broughams side by side with 
venal Pashas of Islam; Ramals (Turkish porters) 
carrying incredible loads upon their bent backs; 
savage bearded men from Turkestan; rough Kurdish 
horsemen, and handsome Circassians looking like Cos¬ 
sacks in their long grey coats and fur caps. Through 
this motley crowd dashes a high power motor car with the 
cut-out open and screaming syren, scattering to the four 
rinds the flocks of turkeys which a peasant is driving 
in to market. There, too, are negroes—flat-footed 
eunuchs for the most part, whose golden days in the 
harem are over and who have taken to trading in the 
bazaars with their spoils; strings of overladen mules 
flocks of silk-fleeced goats from Asia Minor. 

A dancing-Dervish, his brown conical hat looking like 
a dunce’s cap, casts a malicious glance at one of the 
ambassadors of the Powers, whose carriage with its 
gorgeous and heavily-armed “ kavass” on the box has 
^dy run him down. A venerable Ulema, with flow¬ 
ing white beard, and the green turban of one who has 
niade the pilgrimage to Mecca, surveys the scene with 
an air of melancholy detachment, trying in vain to re- 
eoneile the vision of a French lady in a low-necked, 
hobble-skirted dress with the conception of women he 
has imbibed from the Koran, and incidentally despis¬ 
ing the unbelievers for allowing these “ creatures with- 
out souls” to exercise their blandishments without re¬ 
straint. A group of Turkish women passes fresh from 
a shopping expedition in the pseudo-Parisian Grande 
Rue dc Pera. They look with envy at the dress of 
their emancipated sister, but with little cause, for their 
consisting of a single piece of silk wound in 
STaceful folds around the body with a silk hood fas- 
tened under the chin, is far more picturesque and gives 
to them a Madonna-like appearance. From behind 
thrir gauzy veils we see a vision of aquiline features, 
dark laughing eyes, and dainty candid mouths, for 
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theirs is not the thick-lipped sensual beauty of the 
Levantines, but of a refined and classic type. The 
patriarchal Ulema, however, views with disapproval 
the thinness of their veils, and the smart patent leather 
shoes which have supplanted the primitive sandal, for 
he sees that the West is stealing the women of Islam. 

A group of gesticulating, voluble Greek and Jewish 
merchants jostle the Ulema as they pass; it is evident 
from the look in his eyes that he regards these men 
who lend money at interest as little better than pigs 
and worse than dogs. There is something indescrib¬ 
ably grand in the attitude of the Turk toward the 
pushing, greedy foreigners who descend on his land in 
flocks to despoil him in the guise of friends; it is a 
subtle blending of candour, courtesy, and dignity of 
a quality unknown in the West, and the whole is but 
an ironical mask to hide unbounded pity and contempt. 
Pity, because he is sorry for those who try to improve 
matters in a world in which Allah has ordained every¬ 
thing since the beginning of time, and contempt because 
his creed gives to him a sentiment of superiority. 

The Ulema turns from gazing on the motley crowd 
toward the “Golden Horn,” the boulevard of Constan¬ 
tinople, which, with its fleets of graceful caiques and 
la teen-sailed, high-prowed ships, presents a picture 
scarcely less varied and picturesque than the bridge 
itself. He listens to the nasal chant of a Mollah cal¬ 
ling the muezzin from the bracelet of a neighbouring 
minaret, but of a sudden the call of the Faithful to 
prayer becomes merged in the whistle of a tourist 
steamer passing under the bridge, and the Ulema re¬ 
ceives a puff of black, oily smoke in his face that nearly 
chokes him. 

He turns his back on Pera—abominable home of the 
restless infidel—and makes his way a little sadly to¬ 
wards Stamboul, whose domes and minarets evening 
is flooding in waves of orange and gold. 

He is going back to his secluded Mohammedan 
quarter, where there are fair gardens sleeping behind 
tall walls; where the people do not hurry through the 
streets, but move with the quiet dignity of those whose 
hearts are fixed on eternity; where the women are 
thickly veiled, and even little children move with the 
stately bearing of philosophers, and where the turbans 
of the Faithful afford him that splash of colour in which 
his Oriental eye delights. 

There, in the marble courtyard of some graceful 
mosque, he can sit cross-legged beneath a bower of vine 
leaves, his eyes turned towards Mecca, and sorrow in 
his heart; for he knows that Christians have defeated 
the soldiers of Islam, that Allah has turned from his 
chosen people in their hour of need. Perhaps even the 
sons of pigs will drive him from his beloved mosque. 
And he thinks sadly of the day when he and his chil¬ 
dren must take ship back to the lands whence their 
fathers came, leaving the city, every stone of which is 
sacred with the blood of Islam's dead heroes, to seek 
in the wilderness for peace to worship their god. 

Seabury Ashmead-Bartlett. 
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REVIEWS 

• Memoirs of Enrico Toselli 

Memoirs of the Husband of an Ex-Crown Princess . 
By Enrico Toselli. Translated by Lady 

Theodora Davidson. (Duckworth and Co. 

10s. 6 d. net.) 

P RINCESS LOUISE OF TUSCANY has already 
given us a racy, intimate, and unconventional 
account of her adventurous life. The book was a nine 
days’ wonder in the publishing world, and circulating 
libraries, select or otherwise, were kept busy in dis¬ 
tributing a volume of memoirs that was generally con¬ 
sidered to be daring in its total disregard for court 
etiquette and its vaunting of many a scandal that de¬ 
served silence rather than publicity. 

Signor Enrico Toselli, for four years the husband of 
this notorious Princess, has written the story of his 
unfortunate love-affairs. He writes: “ I have finally 
resolved to publish the true account of my marriage 
and life with Louise of Tuscany, but I wish it to be 
understood that I do so only in defence of my good 
name and tffat of my little son; not as an attack upon 
her. I cannot forget that I am writing of a wife once 
dearly loved, the mother of my child.” Nothing is said 
about an urbane publisher flourishing a tempting cheque, 
and we are to understand thaf the book has been 
written by a guileless young man who has had a liaison 
and suffered the bitter pangs of love’s disillusionment 
through no fault of his own. An accomplished pianist 
and composer has been wrecked on the rocky heart 
of a bold, bad woman, and he describes that wreck 
with sickening detail. All the faults are laid to his 
wife’s account, and the book is steeped in bitterness. 
He lays bare the days of passion without the least re¬ 
straint, and wholly forgetting his temporary joy, he 
proceeds to rail against his wife with extraordinary 
vindictiveness. The book ought never to have been 
written. It is an ignoble and one-sided attack, a piece 
of sordid scandal in which the sacredness of human 
emotion is ignored, a book that will be read with relish 
by those who revel in divorce proceedings and who find 
an extra palatable spice when the pitiable indiscretions 
are concerned with royalty. 

' The author certainly has the gift of writing forcibly. 
His conversations are telling, and he possesses the 
dramatic instinct in no small measure. In spite of such 
hackneyed phrases as “The shades of evening were 
falling,” and “Ever and for ever thine!” his memoirs 
take the form of a spirited novel in which the writer 
reveals considerable power of observation—an accom¬ 
plishment which we cannot but regret under the circum¬ 
stances. 

Signor Toselli evidently thinks that youth and inex¬ 
perience are on his side, furnishing an unctuous halo, and 
making him a tolerably good and lovable saint. When 
he first meets the Princess “full of seductive charm 
and grace^>he writes I am free to confess that, 
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among my things I still possessed some of the boyish 
1 turn-down collars I used to wear at the concerts at 
which I had performed as a boy-prodigy.” Even these 
charming relics of adolescence could not protect him 
from the wiles of this designing Princess. Her hands, 

white and slender, the nails almond-shaped, much 
polished, and evidently carefully tended,” fascinated 
him. He noted her chestnut locks, her blue eyes, and 
the intonations of her voice. Indeed, this youth, who 
had only just escaped the sheltering collars of boyhood, 
observed every detail associated with the siren’s beaut). 
He went away from his first meeting wearing rose- 
coloured spectacles, amazed, gratified, flattered, by ^ 
many dazzling charms. 

The Princess took the initiative in the love-makin;. 
She very soon asked embarrassing questions, and very 
soon made her lips quiver. On page ip—for the action 
is very rapid—the royal lady threw her arms round the 
youth, and, after telling him that she is his “guardian 
angel,” observes: “My affection will encompass you 
with peace and tenderness.” The wooing advance: 
apace. There are passionate telephone calls, motor 
rides, and neurotic love-letters that are not all fit for 
publication in their entirety, and once the Princess, 
pretending to romp with her little daughter Monica, 
dived under a table and caressed our innocent heros 
ankles! 

The young man had excellent advice. “ Take care' 
said one wise lady. “ The glorious vista which open? 
before you will be ruined if you marry the Pnncessof 
Saxony! Rather than commit such a folly, I 
advise you to go into the garden this very instant, and 
put a bullet through your brain!” It was good advice, 
and the use of “ brain” instead of head was gratify^ 
but the infatuated youth was determined to go his 
way and to drink love’s cup to the dregs. The Pn* 
cess, on one occasion, told him to shut his eyes. "1 
obediently closed them,” he writes. “Two sweet little 
hands raised my head, while a soft, perfumed breatn 
fanned my cheeks. Her lips hovered above mine an 
dropped into them a ring.” It was certainly an extra¬ 
ordinary proceeding, for our hero might so easily b au 
swallowed the royal token of his engagement. 

We need not linger over the days of courtship *• 
Venice and Lago Maggiore. The lovers were manied 
London, and on their return to the Continent Sigw 1 
Toselli discovered that his idyllic dream had sudd»l) 
changed into a nightmare. After the birth of a son 
is tortured by his wife’s irresponsible behaviour. A 0 
sooner have they taken up their abode in one place thafl 
the Princess insists on going somewhere else—a ^ ^ 
of visits to numerous hotels in various towns. Sip# 
Toselli finds that these journeys are not comf»tible ^ 
the success of his cherished work. The Princess 
demns the way Italians eat, while her husband 0^^ 
that these very people “ might with advantage 
corrected her own way of eating.” 

Petty domestic quarrels give place to serw 
tragedies. The Princess deserts her husband, 
her child, and^^ap all there is an ugly reference 
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certain Belgian engineer. It was an impossible union, 
and after four years of married life the author obtains 
a separation and the custody of his child. He writes: 
“ My wife combines in her person the two princesses of 
the old Hiry-tale: the one from whose mouth issued 
flowers and jewels, and the other who brought forth only 
frogs and snakes/’ Signor Toselli has seen fit to taint 
the flowers and to dull the jewels. As for the frogs, they 
croak on every page, and all the snakes are extremely 
venomous. When the Princess decided to write 
“L’Histoire de Ma Vie,” we are told that her husband 
“argued, and endeavoured to show her that it was im¬ 
possible for her to write without giving irreparable 
offence, reopening raw wounds, and injuring not only 
herself, but also me and the child of our marriage.” 
Why, we may ask, has Signor Toselli, instead of going 
back to his music, given us this string of scandal ? He 
had much to contend with, but, bearing in mind that he 
still possesses the turn-down collars of boyhood, we 
wish be had buried his sordid story and refrained from 
throwing mud and stones at the mother of his child. 

The Essay as Art 

Essays in Fresco. By EDWARD McCurdy. Illustrated. 

(Chatto and Windus. 5s. net.) 

il is long since we read a book of essays with keener 
pleasure than we have found in this volume. Of essay¬ 
ists to-day there are many, not a few of them handling 
their medium with sincere and distinctive artistry. A 
most interesting volume might be written tracing the 
development and variation of the English essay from 
Bacon onwards. We have long ago broken through the 
formal and desiccated tradition of the Baconian essay; 
Addison and Steele, even so far back, did something 
towards it; Charles Lamb did more. In recent times 
flic artistic essay has chiefly favoured the light and 
dilettante , go-as-you-please order, more or less eschew- 
wg anything like a serious intent. To such a category, 
roughly, belong our treasured volumes of Mr. Le Gal- 
lienne, of Mr. Belloc, of Mr. E. V. Lucas, and the 
rare and solitary one of Mr. Kenneth Grahame. 

the more serious direction of history or biography 
or criticism the artistic purpose has, for the most part, 
Been less evident; rarely, perhaps, the raison d'&tre of 
the essay, though one does not overlook such different 
^ists as Pater and Mr. Birrell. , 

Mr. McCurdy’s essays are at once historical, bio¬ 
graphical, and critical, but the artistic idea is kept pre- 
cnhnent. In an interesting prefatory note the author 
establishes the significance of his happily-chosen title. 
He quotes us from Cennino Cennini, the modus oper¬ 
ands of the mediaeval painter in fresco, the necessities 
a nd limitations of his art; how at first he had to work 
rapidly and judiciously by the day, only plastering so 
rnuch wall-surface as he would be able to cover before 
nightfall while the plaster remained damp; how, later, 
the method of finishing in “secco” was followed, em¬ 
ptying the yolk and white of eggs as medium, which 
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permitted, on occasion, of re-touching. The analogy 
of his method Mr. McCurdy's own words may 
express: 

To try to recreate stage and figures so as to give 
life and reality in words is to follow in inception of 
purpose along the path trodden by the painter of 
fresco. The work must needs be simple, as befitting 
types of action; it must show clear-cut profiles, pure 
elemental colours, few shadows, and these primary 
and sharply defined. .... 

There is yet an analogy which rests upon surer 
ground—not of intention but of performance. The 
urgency of high endeavour and the elemental sim¬ 
plicity of purpose visible in their lives, what are 
these but the translation into another medium of the 
precepts of Cennini? They also after their manner 
were workers in fresco, and the line and colour of 
it stand among the firmest m the pageant of life. 
It is this line and colour that I have aimed at inter¬ 
preting. 

Mr. McCurdy has chosen for subjects certain typical 
figures of mediaeval times: Jaufre Rudel, Conradin of 
Sicily, Caterina Comaro, and three royal captives— 
Coeur de Lion, Enzo of Sardinia, and James I of Scot¬ 
land. Then he changes his subject from the spirit of 
man to the spirit of place, visiting such scenes as Char¬ 
tres, the Campo Santo at Pisa, and romantic Brittany. 
The serious historical questions connected with these 
subjects are never ignored, and those of a literary 
character, which claim association with nearly all the 
character-essays, are critically considered. Thus, the 
identity of the Lady of Tripoli and the authenticity of 
the poems attributed to Rudel are discussed succinctly 
in the essay on the Provencal troubadour. The con¬ 
tested question of “The Kingis Quair,” with recent 
evidence and argument, is reviewed in that of James I 
of Scotland. The historical essays bear, all of them, 
the marks of some personal research. 

But there is so much—so artistically much—more 
than this. Mr. McCurdy has steeped himself in the 
history and in the milieu of his subjects; he has, one 
feels, trodden in their footsteps and lived in their lives 
until he has been able to write of them with an intimacy 
and immediacy that transmits a rare pulse and move¬ 
ment of life. He has achieved his artistic purpose with 
singular success, wherefore it goes without saying that 
these essays have an extraordinary fascination. It is 
almost impossible to demonstrate their charm, the spell 
under which the reader is held, by quotation, but it 
will give some idea of the essayist’s style. In more 
than one instance a bold, yet cunning, gambit is em¬ 
ployed which carries us straightway to the centre of 
interest. Let our quotation, then, be from the opening 
of his essay on Caterina Comaro, “ The Lady of 
Asolo ” :— 

It was a lesser kingdom by far than that which she 
had known. A few roods of earth and a castle- 
crowned hill! Were each blade of grass a subject 
they would scarcely more than suffioe for the insignia 
of sovereignty. Her palace stood four-square to 
the winds of heaven, and from morning until even¬ 
ing the sun decked it with its radiance. It lay 
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apart on a road that Jed no whither, in the wooded 
borderland of plain and mountain; there went only 
such as did obeisance to its mistress; and so the 
mimic oourt did its round with all solemnity. Even 
this was sovereignty such as she had never known 
in her island kingdom of Famagosta, where amid 
the rivaJ Cypriote factions she walked as a puppet 
moved by Venetian strings. . . . 

Thus we are launched; there is a foreclosure on our in¬ 
terest, and already the fabric begins to take form in the 
imagination. For, as Mr. McCurdy says, “research 
may gather the materials together: it is the spirit which 
builds.” 

The essays at the end of the book are true to the 
same qualities. The little impression of Magagnosc is 
a veritable poem, full of imaginative appeal, and the 
well-wrought, nervous description of Chartres—rather, 
perhaps, essentialisation—should cheat any hungry 
stay-at-home, for the time, into the belief that he has 
travelled, until presently his eyes ache the more with 
a longing to see as Mr. McCurdy's eyes have seen. We 
thank the essayist for a few charmed hours while we 
lived with him in other days and in desirous places; 
and if we have understood his aim aright, he will re¬ 
gard our gratitude as meet praise. It should be added 
that the book is tastefully and appropriately illus¬ 
trated, and that paper, print, and binding are worthy 
of the contents. 


The Home University 

The Victorian Age in Literature. By G. K. CHESTER¬ 
TON. 

The Literature of Germany. By Prof. J. G. ROBERT¬ 
SON, M.A., Ph.D. 

Dr. Johnson and His Circle. By JOHN BAILEY, M.A. 
Painters and Painting. By SIR FREDERICK WEDMORE. 
The Newspaper . By G. BlNNER DlBBLEE. 

Napoleon. By HERBERT Fisher. 

The Navy and Sea Power. By DAVID Hannay. 

Chemistry . By Prof. RAPHAEL Meldola, D.Sc., 

LL.D., F.R.S. 

The Origin and Nature of Life. By Prof. BENJAMIN 
Moore. 

Comparative Religion . By Prof. J. ESTLIN CARPEN¬ 
TER, D.Litt. (Williams and Norgate. is. net 
each.) 

The present instalment of the Home University Library 
certainly caused us a five minutes of merry laughter. For 
in the short book on Victorian Literature we found the 
following little prefatory note by the editors of the 
series: “ The Editors wish to explain that this book is 
not put forward as an authoritative history of Victorian 
literature. It is a free and personal statement of views 
and impressions about the significance of Victorian 
literature made by Mr. Chesterton at the Editors' ex¬ 
press invitation.’ 1 We can well imagine the editorial 
consternation when they received the volume. Cer¬ 
tainly “ authoritative” is not the adjective that would 
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best express it To say, for instance, that “ no one out¬ 
side Colney Hatch ever took Nature so unnaturally as it 
was taken in what Mr. Hardy has had the blasphemy to 
call ‘ Wessex Tales,' '' is decidedly a free and personal 
statement of views and impressions. Hardy is not to 
be dismissed quite so easily. Yet, though such thing *; 
are difficult to forgive, it would not be wise to fall into 
the same error as Mr. Chesterton, and dismiss his book 
as he dismisses Hardy. It annoys when it need not, 
and does itself great injury in that way; but it sees 
things clearly, distinguishes differences acutely, and is 
always salutary. 

Professor Robertson with his book on the Literature 
of Germany fills an obvious need. When one 
considers its size it is wonderful what he has managed 
to put within its pages. The whole field is covered fully 
and competently; and it is very high praise to say that 
it is worthy to take its place by the side of Mr. S. 
Strachey's book on French literature in the same series. 
It begins with the earliest records of Old High German 
verse, and carries the account down to the present day; 
and thus it is unique in its scope and convenience. A 
more restricted review is covered by Mr. Bailey in his 
book on Dr. Johnson and his circle. He has a coterie to 
expound ; one of the most interesting coteries in English 
literature—or at least English personality. He does so 
with sympathy and in a graceful easy style. Sir 
Frederick Wedmore, on the other hand, undertakes a 
task as formidable as any there could be. To deal with 
painters and painting in two hundred and twenty pages 
would baffle the most compendious understanding and 
the most succinct manner. It is rather a guide than a 
compendium; and some of his obiter dicta are illumina¬ 
ting in a brief and pungent way. The book is marvel¬ 
lous value for the shilling, since it includes sixteen special 
illustrations at the end of the volume. 

Journalism is the handmaid—and very often the pre¬ 
suming handmaid—of literature ; and Mr. Dibblee has a 
tale to tell which he handles in a vivacious manner. It 
is perhaps rather too like its own subject Those in¬ 
teresting origins of the newspaper in the seventeenth 
century, at the time of the Great Rebellion, and after¬ 
wards in the hands of men like Henry Muddiman, Roger 
Lestrange and Daniel Defoe, and the evolution of the 
newspaper from that day to this—all belongs to the 
subject, though it does not find its way into these pages 
Yet as a contemporary account it is instructive— and 
well coloured. As an authority on Napoleon Mr. Her¬ 
bert Fisher is one of the most distinguished in Europe 
There are some parts of the subject (though to be sure 
these lie outside the scope of this little book) that he 
has made his own. Books, large and small, on Napoleon 
are legion; but a more authoritative work on Napoleon 
could not be found than this, despite its limitations. 

A more novel theme is the Navy and sea p° wer 
throughout the whole course of history. It is, in ^ 
history seen from a new point of view; and history nee s 
to be seen from new points of view. Mr. Hannay n 
this intention well 
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Origin and Nature of Life some handy manual on the 
subject, giving the scope of the whole enquiry briefly and 
in a popular way without evading the natural difficulties 
of the theme, was inevitable. It could not have been very 
much better done than Professor Moore has done it in 
his book. We imagine that at times readers will find this 
work a difficult one properly to master; but that is all to 
the good. A little stiff thinking will serve an excellent 
end—especially as the early parts of the book are simple 
enough, and thus readers will be induced to start on it 
The most difficult chapter is that on the Chemistry of 
Earth; Professor Meldola’s work on Chemistry there¬ 
fore goes well with it We have kept to the end one of 
the most interesting volumes that has yet been issued in 
the Home University Library. Professor Estlin Car¬ 
penter on Comparative Religion needs no commendation 
from us; his book should be read. 


The Latest View of Paulinism 

Paul and his Interpreters : A Critical History . By 
Albert Schweitzer. Translated by W. Mont- 
GOMERY. (Adam and Charles Black. 7 s. 6 d. net.) 

SLIGHTER in construction and less copious in detail than 
the monumental “ Quest of the Historical Jesus/' 
Professor Schweitzers latest work deserves the fullest 
attention. In it, as in his earlier book, he conveys his 
own views in the course of his examination of those of 
others. The problem to be solved is how the doctrines 
of the Gospels were connected with the fully developed 
Greek theology of “ Ignatius, Justin, Tertullian, and 
Irenaeus.” In the preface, in which his own views are 
most clearly stated, the author assumes that on the one 
hand “ The system of the Apostle of the Gentiles stands 
over against the teaching of Jesus as something of an 
entirely different character, and does not create the 
impression of having arisen out of it.” On the other 
hand, “ From Paulinism there are no visible lines of con¬ 
nexion leading to early Greek theology. Ignatius and 
Justin do not take over his ideas, but create in their turn 
something new.” Again, “ In reality the teaching of 
Jesus and that of the great Apostle are like two separate 
ranges of hills lying irregularly disposed in front of the 
later Gospel.” Schweitzer appears to favour the idea of 
Richard Lipsius; that there were in Paulinism two 
separate currents of thought, one based on the juridical 
idea of justification,while the other has its starting-point 
in the conception of sanctification ; of the real ethical new 
creation by the spirit. This latter is the nearer to Greek 
theology; but still the position of St. Paul’s doctrine, 
between the Gospels and the full-fledged doctrines of 
even the second century, must be left undetermined; 
and Schweitzer has to leave it so. 

It must not be supposed that in stating his own views 
and difficulties the author has by any means neglected 
the historical sketch of other men's theories, which form 
the subject of the book. Full justice is done to the work 
of Baor, who was the first to recognise Paulinism as a 
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system of doctrine to be considered as a whole, but the 
weakness of the Tubingen school in points of detail, and 
particularly in the neglect of St. Paul’s eschatological 
teaching, which gave Ritschl and Lechler their vantage 
point of attack, is strongly insisted upon. Only the 
chronological theory of development of Pauline ideas, 
originated by Sabatier (second of that name) and pursued 
in another direction by Otto Pfleiderer, seems to receive 
too little consideration. With the literary criticism which 
has been at work on the Epistles ever since the time of 
Hugo Grotius, the writer has, of course, little to do. His 
question is that of Pauline theology at large. 

On one point he strongly insists; viz., that St. Paul 
is, after all, the disciple of Gamaliel; that is, that he 
represents 11 au fond” late Judaism; that whereas his 
references to the actual teaching of Christ are vague 
beyond measure, Rabbinic beliefs bulk largely in his 
thoughts. In truth, we know little indeed of Judaic 
thought between the times of Ben-Sira and the second 
century A.D. In the former there is no eschatology at all; 
in the latter, in the Apocalypses of Esdras and Baruch, 
it is the ruling idea. On such eschatology Schweitzer 
would make the whole of Pauline theology to depend. 
To this he would refer the doctrine of the warring flesh 
and spirit, the yearning for release from the sinful body, 
and even justification and reconciliation as subservient 
to the final deliverance, and not as indicating a state of 
salvation prior to it. It seems to us, however, that in 
warmly supporting this view (of Kabisch’s) Schweitzer 
goes too far ; he rejects all idea of Hellenic influence on 
St. Paul’s thought; first on the ground that no proof of 
this can be adduced from Greek literature. Yet surely the 
Platonic doctrine of warring flesh and spirit is nearly 
akin to St. Paul’s. Secondly, the other Apostles never 
accused him of Hellenizing. This is a strange form of 
reasoning; to most people it would seem to prove that 
as unlearned men they did not recognise Greek ideas 
when they saw them. But Schweitzer practically denies 
not only the employment, but even the knowledge of 
Hellenic philosophy to St. Paul (though this involves 
denial of the historical character of Acts xvii), and 
thereby cuts off one possible link between Paulinism and 
the early Hellenic Christian Church. 

More than one-half of the book is occupied with modem 
views. In Chap. IV., which is devoted to a friendly 
criticism of Holtzmann, a curious question is raised—that 
of the incompleteness of St. Paul’s ethics, as shewn in 
the “ hesitating ” precepts of 2 Cor. vii., regarding mar¬ 
riage. This hesitation Holtzmann attributes to the brief 
time which would be available before the Lord should 
be at hand. Otto Pfleiderer thought at one time that 
this view of St. Paul’s was modified by the continual 
postponement of the parousia . Schweitzer does not 
notice this. 

There follows a statement of the present condition of 
the controversy. To many English theologians even it 
will come as a surprise to learn that the Tubingen school 
has reaped the whirlwind where it sowed the wind; that 
there exist in Germany and Holland critics who maintain 
(p. 122 ) that “The Christian community arose among 
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the oppressed, the slaves and the Jews, of Rome. They 
formed associations and fostered in one another a yearn¬ 
ing for the end of the age, developed the Platonic-stoic 
ideas of Seneca, into the sayings of the Sermon on the 
Mount and invented for themselves their hero, Christ. 
To support their cause they forged the Epistles, ending 
with Galatians, which is a polemic directed against the 
Acts of the Apostles.” 

To argue with such people is difficult. Schweitzer 
turns his attention more to the “interpolators, who hold 
that all the recondite teaching of St. Paul is the work of 
later manipulators of his epistles. Only the simplest 
parts are his own.” Why, asks Schweitzer, the simplest 
parts? Why should not the difficult doctrine be St. 
Paul’s own, and the simpler statements those of simple 
believers, who wanted to popularise the writings? The 
question is difficult to answer. Subjective criticism is 
always open to such attack. 

“ Popularisation,” not indeed of St. Pauls theology, 
but of his religion, has been and is being carried to 
extremes in Germany. Professors Wernle and Weinel 
are the best and most learned representatives of this 
movement, and when the former accounts for the abrupt 
transitions in St. Paul’s epistles by suggesting that just 
at a certain point stones came flying through his windows 
and disturbed him—we can gauge the extent of this 
popularisation. Yet the movement has behind it men of 
learning and critical acumen. The worst difficulty it has 
to encounter is in St. Paul’s determined insistence on the 
Sacraments as a means of grace: to concede this would 
be to give up the idea of immediateness between God 
and man, which is now the foundation of all real religious 
belief in Protestant Germany. 

Follows a most interesting section on Paulinism and 
Comparative Religion, on which we have but little space 
to dwell. We are weary of our lives because of the 
deduction of every dogma of the Christian Church from 
Nature-myths and heathen mysteries. The Resurrec¬ 
tion is a metaphor, drawn from the revival of Nature 
in spring-time: the idea of Holy Communion comes 
from the consumption of the body of the sacrificed 
animal among aboriginal tribes, and so on. Professor 
Schweitzer is sane and sober (p. 204). Of the mysteries 
we do not know enough to deduce analogies from them; 
and as to St. Paul, “ any relation on his part to the 
Nature-Cults cannot be proved, and ought not to be 
assumed. . . . The Apostle would certainly be the 
first and only Jewish theologian to fall under the spell 
of the primitive conception of eating the god.” 

The book is invaluable for the student of Paulinism. 
But, after all, has not much labour been wasted ? Re¬ 
cognising, as we must, the perfervid temperament of 
St. Paul—a temperament which, as even Pa ley acknow¬ 
ledged long ago, caused him, on the impulse of a single 
word, to fly off at a tangent to some different train of 
thought—may we not find some truth in the idea which 
Schweitzer (p. 41) scornfully attributes to Ritschl, “that 
the Apostle moved in a free, untrammelled fashion 
among the various sets of ideas, and felt no real need 
of combining them into a whole” ? Nevertheless, there 
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remains the gulf between Christ’s teaching and that of 
the “ Church ” : and St. Paul's epistles do not bridge 
that gulf. 


Dante and Some Sources 

Dante and the Mystics. By Edmund G. Gardner, M.A. 

Illustrated. (J. M. Dent and Sons. 7s. 6d. net.) 

“ Never before or since in poetry has finite human 
language come so near to the adequate expression of 
the divine, the infinite, the eternal, as in this closing 
canto of the ‘ Paradiso.’ ” These words, taken from the 
conclusion of the work before us, express the final judg¬ 
ment of all earnest critics on the supreme passage of 
the Divine Comedy. It is the climax of Mysticism. 
“And yet,” Mr. Gardner observes/* Dante himself would 
lay less stress upon the mystical aspect of the poem 
than upon its direct bearing on life and conduct: ‘ non 
ad speculandum, sed ad opus incoeptum est totum.' ” 
It is to be remarked that Mr. Gardner bases a large part 
of his thesis on a document whose authenticity is still 
questioned by some authorities—the famous Letter to 
Can Grande. But the belief in a personal spiritual ex¬ 
perience on the part of Dante, resting as it does on in¬ 
ternal and incontrovertible evidence, hardly needs this 
additional confirmation, and his spiritual relationship 
with St. Augustine, St Bernard, and Richard of St. 
Victor proves, in the hands of Mr. Gardner, as easily 
demonstrable without it Other mystical writers figure 
in these pages—Dionysius “ the Areopagite,” St Francis, 
St. Bonaventure, and other representatives of the Fran¬ 
ciscan tradition, Hugh of St. Victor, Joachim of Flora, 
and those two late-comers among Dante subjects, the 
two German nuns, the Mechthilds—but the three sepa¬ 
rately mentioned mystics have special claims to con¬ 
sideration. Whether Dante knew their works intimately 
is a question whose answer must vary indefinitely. St. 
Augustine and St. Bernard he undoubtedly knew at first 
hand, but fpr the others we must often regard Aquinas 
as the channel through which their ideas reached the 
poet, “ who seems, as a rule, to prefer to take his specu¬ 
lative and positive theology from the Angelical Doctor 
himself.” 

Dante’s mysticism is a complex product The personal 
spiritual experience is, as we have already said, certain, 
granted at least the elementary postulates of Faith. But 
there is also a development of which more than one 
phase is to be seen in the “ Vita Nuova,” and a culture. 
The latter is, of course, the excuse for this book, which, 
we may add, thoroughly excuses itself. Mr. Gardner is 
full of parallels and coincidences. Parallels are pitfalls, 
but he walks safe among them. Mediaeval literature, 
especially literature on the Great Subject, abounds in 
parallels. There is a general kinship of the mystics, and 
their ways of thought and even their images are, in an 
enormous number of cases, common property. Mr. 
Gardner’s parallels run together for more than a point 
of time; they are sound and convincing. The straining of 
resemblances, the capture of stray affinities, are faults 
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from which he is altogether exempt Dante saw the 
Great Vision, but he had to communicate the new know¬ 
ledge through a human medium. Consequently, as he 
had lived and thought and read, the medium was coloured 
by his old thoughts and readings and experiences. Mr. 
Gardner is altogether excellent on this difficult subject 
of the conventions of the 11 Divine Comedy.” In the 
“Vita Nuova** he finds that Dante was strongly affected 
by the troubadours; for the “ Divine Comedy ** he com¬ 
pares the legend of St Catherine of Siena, where 11 Christ 
and the Blessed Virgin appear with their attendant saints, 
while David 1 plays right sweetly upon the harp/ ” “ In 
the case of Dante,** if we may quote at length, 41 the 
works of the Latin poets, the Aristotelian philosophy 
and Ptolemaic astronomy, the writings of the earlier 
mystics, the subtleties of contemporary schoolmen, the 
actual pageantry that he saw in the squares and palaces 
of thirteenth-century Italy, have all had their share in 
the actual formulation of his recollection of a spiritual 
experience which was in essence iftterly removed from 
all these transitory things.** Reverence and insight— 
these are the two qualities, besides learning, that Mr. 
Gardner has brought to his task; without them the 
“ altimissimo poeta ”—to return to its true owner a 
borrowed title—is best left alone. 


Socialist Sects in 



erica 


American Socialism of the Present Day . By JESSIE 
WALLACE HUGHAN, Ph.D., with an Introduction 
by John Spargo. (John Lane. 5s. net.) 

This is not a treatise dealing with the ethical and 
political significance of contemporary Socialism in the 
United States or with its relation to the evolution of 
American institutions; it is a plain and full account, 
by an intelligent and lucid writer, of the groups of 
Socialists that have been formed in 44 the land of free¬ 
dom,*’ their tenets and their Press, with a notice of 
their origin and progress. Dr. Jessie Hughan mani¬ 
festly regards Socialism with strong sympathy and 
admiration that has not grown stale, but her bias is not 
master of her judgment, and she sees the faults as well 
as the merits of her political co-religionists with a 
shrewd eye. Her book is, therefore, useful to students 
of the Socialist movement, and we commend it to their 
attention. 

The position of the Socialist sects in the United 
States is similar to that which corresponding bodies 
occupy in this country and on the Continent. The same 
rancorous quarrel is in progress between the Revision¬ 
ists, or Moderates, and the Revolutionaries, or Extrem¬ 
ists. In America, as elsewhere, the strength ‘ of the 
movement lies in its criticism of the existing social 
system, in insistence on the evils and extent of poverty, 
and in an appeal to sympathy for the poor. Its weak¬ 
ness is seen when Socialists attempt to expound a con- j 
structive policy. They cannot agree on essentials, and 
the few “principles** which they hold in common are 
merely platform phrases so vague as to be void of dis¬ 
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tinguishable content. The Socialist future is entirely 
nebulous. 

“While the party programmes include no definite pro¬ 
posals as to the future commonwealth, and while scien¬ 
tific Socialism sanctions no prognostications except 
those based upon manifest economic tendencies, the 
Socialist propaganda is demanding a positive outline 
to oppose to the ‘Socialist spectre* set up by its op¬ 
ponents ; and it is upon the elaboration of an ultimate 
programme, free from Utopian vagaries and, although 
tentative, yet in harmony with economic development, 
that the future of Socialism as a voluntary movement 
will largely depend.” 

The destructive or critical force of Socialism, which 
may be called the Nemesis of commercialism, has en¬ 
abled the movement to make continuous progress in the 
United States. In 1904 the Socialist Party as a whole 
had a voting strength of 409,230. “A remarkable wave 
of Socialist advance was recorded in 1910. The 
national vote rose to 604,756, showing a gain of 42 per 
cent, in two years; and the party membership registered 
58,011, an increase of nearly 40 per cent, in but one 
year.** In 1911 the membership figure rose to 84,716, 
and at the beginning of 1912 “the list of Socialist 
officials in the country numbered 1,039, including 56 
mayors, two State senators, one member of Congress, 
and 18 State representatives, one of these in New 
York.** Probably Socialism gains much more than it 
loses by those difficulties of formulation that keep it 
vague. 


Shorter Reviews 

The Positive Evolution of Religion . By FREDERIC 

Harrison, D.C.L. (Wm. Heineman. 8s. 6d. net.) 

P OSITIVISM, or the Religion of Humanity, is a 
sort of modem philosophy which generously 
accepts and embraces all religions (in part), while it 
believes in the faith of none. It aims at placing what 
it is pleased to consider permanent on the firm ground 
of sociology, instead of revelation. 

But, frankly, it is an agnostic philosophy, and there¬ 
fore has little chance of appealing to the masses. 
Abstract philosophy must always be for the very elect 
or self-elect. There is a kind of spectral humour in the 
shrewd observation on Positivism attributed—with what 
truth we know not—to Professor Jowett: “ I can under¬ 
stand a man fallen into a ditch exclaiming, 4 O 
God ! help me,’ but I cannot understand the same man 
crying out, 4 0 abstract humanity! pull me out of this 
ditch.* ** Dr. Harrison accepts humanity as Margaret 
Fuller, in a moment of ecstasy, “accepted the universe,” 
whereon Carlyle: “Gad! she’d better.” 

Positivism makes a futile pretence of accepting 
Catholicism, while everything is denied which makes 
Catholicism worth having, spiritually and transcendent- 
ally. We are told that Positivism is “constructive, not 
critical, and brings peace, reconciliation, harmony; that 
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Positivists are the only kind of religious reformers who 
do not despise their predecessors.** Yet words can 
hardly describe the contemptuous and uninformed 
criticism which Dr. Harrison levels at the Anglican 
Church. Positivism “ accepts/' or rather has invented 
nine “sacraments, * * and the most amusing is the ninth— 
viz., “Incorporation (seven years after death), which is 
the consecration of the life of the deceased to union 
yirith living Humanity." The Positivist sacraments are 
simply sociological, so we are not surprised to find that 
“salvation becomes co-operation during life with—and 
after death incorporated into—the sum total of human 
civilisation." This vague abstraction differs little 
from Nirwana, and leaves personality cold. We passed 
a man breaking stones on the roadside, and wondered 
how this idea of salvation could be explained to such 
a one. Yet dogmatic Christian faith has helped many 
such along the progressive path and brought them com¬ 
fort too. Positivism plumes itself on neither affirming 
nor denying—a neutral position and uninspiring in 
itself. But a system which accepts nothing except that 
which can be demonstrated mathematically leaves room 
for many negations. 


A History of Montenegro . By F. S. STEVENSON. 

(Jarrold and Sons. 2s. 6d. net.) 

The recent war between the Balkan States and Turkey 
is admittedly the reason for the publication of this 
brief history, which was written about twenty-eight 
years ago; the short supplementary chapter of a few 
pages purports to bring the story up to date, but con¬ 
tains much less information than was already available 
in the “ Encyclopaedia Britannica" and the newspapers. 
The author claims to have included in his work mate¬ 
rials not obtainable elsewhere; he also contends that the 
full significance of the forces now at work cannot be 
grasped without reference to the past. Such a remark 
would apply to any country with a history; there are 
factors of English national life which have their roots 
in very early times. Montenegro has acquired and 
retains an important position among the South Slavonic 
nations, and especially among those of the Serbian 
branch of the family. From its situation between the 
territories of Austria-Hungary and Venice on the one 
side and the Turkish dominions on the other, it has 
been the constant battlefield of contending Powers, and 
has consequently suffered many vicissitudes. Montene¬ 
grin history is ordinarily held to have commenced from 
1389, the date of the great Battle of Kossovo. Apart 
from the country's struggles for existence, there is 
much of interest in the development of the House Com¬ 
munity, and the Zupas, the Balsas, and the other lead¬ 
ing families, and the curious institution of the Vladi- 
kas, or Prince-Bishops. The names mentioned in this 
history are too numerous to remember, and can only 
concern the historian specialist. The long reign of the 
present King Nicholas, since i860, has enabled him to 
organise and develop his State and army, until, not¬ 
withstanding their small size, only about 3,300 square 1 
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miles and about 40,000 men out of a population of 
only 500,000, Montenegro has a substantial position 
among the Balkan States which cannot be disregarded. 
This little book adds more to the earlier than to the 
modern history of the State, and leaves a favourable 
impression of the people and their ruler. 


The Veil of Hebrew History. A Further Attempt to 
Lift It. By the Rev. T. K. Cheyne, D.Litt. (A. 
and C. Black. 5s. net.) 

It is but a short time since we noticed in these columns 
Professor Cheyne's latest contribution to his Jerahmeel 
theory, “The Mines of Isaiah Re-explored." When 
publishing that volume he promised a further one, and 
this is now forthcoming. “The Veil of Hebrew His¬ 
tory" follows the lines which have now long been 
familiar to students of Professor Cheyne's writings. 
North Arabia, not Palestine, is indicated as the scene 
of most of the occurrences narrated in the historical 
books of the Old Testament. The present volume is, 
for the main part, devoted to identifying Jerusalem 
and other biblical sites with North Arabian cities. His 
theories are, as ever, ingenious, but they are unlikely to 
secure any acceptance. The learned world has long 
had plenty of opportunity to investigate the views 
which Professor Cheyne has made so peculiarly his 
own. They have expressed their opinion, and there is 
nothing in the present volume, or in any other of Pro¬ 
fessor Cheyne's writings, to lead them to alter that 
opinion. Of course, in support of his very heterodox 
views, the author has to reconstruct the Bible narrative, 
and this he does so thoroughly as to render it unrecog¬ 
nisable to the ordinary reader who is familiar with the 
authorised version. 


Fiction 

The Harvest Moon. By J. M. FORMAN. (Ward, Lock 
and Co. 6s.) 

HE story of a gem that carries its own 
curse is not a new one, but in Mr. Forman's 
skilful hands the various incidents connected with 
the changing ownership of the gem attain a fresh 
significance. The “Harvest Moon" was a pearl 
which attained evil fame throughout the islands 
of the South Seas by reason of the many crimes 
of which it was the cause, and the author picks up its 
history at a point where it has already begun its work of 
deflecting men and women from a straight course, and 
has won itself a reputation. The book is made up of a 
series of incidents, mainly tragic, but all deeply interest¬ 
ing, and the gem is the hero—or heroine—of the story, 
rather than any one of those into whose hands it comes. 
We do not mean to imply by this that these people are 
lacking in character; in fact, all readers of this author's 
work will understand that his people are distinct per¬ 
sonalities—he does not deal in lay figures. 
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It is difficult to choose the best among the episodes 
related here, but the first has a grimly powerful effect 
which causes it to remain in one’s mind after the others 
have been read, and to a pertain extent it dominates the 
book. In the incident which forms the end of the series of 
stories, and also tells of the end of the "Harvest Moon,” 
a different note is struck, and, on the whole, we may 
select these two episodes, one as the most realistic, and 
the other as the most touching. It is safe to say that 
one who takes up this book will read not merely the first 
and the last chapters, but probably the whole at one 
sitting, and wish for more. 

The Finger of Mr. Blee . By PETER BLUNDELL. (John 
Lane. 6 s.) 

One who has travelled East will at once recognise in 
Mr. Harold Blee the true Eurasian, if only from his joy 
m the depths, so to speak, of the English language, 
where he flounders in true Eurasian style. Thus the 
girl to whom he is engaged is his “ fiasco,” and sundry 
other malaproprisms fall from his lips with equally cheer¬ 
ing effect. The way in which his finger is inserted in 
the pie compounded by Gladstone Mortimer and the 
Commandant—to say nothing of the wives of those two 
gentlemen—makes every chapter a cause for laughter. 

Yet Mr. Blee is not left in undisturbed possession of 
the stage. The de Souza family, headed by de Souza 
himself, “ afflicted apparently with some obscure disease 
which kept him from working, but left him otherwise 
healthy enough;” the engineers of the Bung line, Mr. 
Pootle, and Gladstone Mortimer, "an upright man who 
always told the truth, except in business,” are prominent 
among the party who contribute to our amusement, 
while the rivalry between Mrs. Mortimer and the Com¬ 
mandant’s wife is told with subtle irony and real 
humour. The story is all comedy; there is nothing to 
excite any feeling other than that of sheer laughter, but 
in its province the book is an exceptional achievement, 
a refreshing remedy for low spirits. To those in search 
of really humorous fiction, we can offer no better advice 
than that they should hasten to make the acquaintance 
of Mr. Harold Blee. 

Paul Fleming. By MARY J. BATES. (Murray and 
Evenden. 2s. net.) 

IN spite of the title, Paul Fleming is far from being 
the most conspicuous male character in this book, for 
he is the hero’s maternal grandfather, and a Yorkshire 
weaver. The hero’s other grandfather is one of those 
impossible beings who indulge in haughty stares and 
proud gestures, flings himself on to his horse or into 
a bad temper, and who quarrels very violently with his 
son and heir when he learns of the latter’s marriage 
with a weaver’s daughter. Then he dies, and the hero 
is brought up after his mother's death by his maternal 
grandparents in ignorance of his exalted position, and 
a wicked old man with a very lovely and very virtuous 
daughter holds on to that exalted position with tooth 
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and nail. It is almost unnecessary to mention that the 
hero is very clever indeed, still less necessary to add that 
he meets and falls in love with the lovely and virtuous 
daughter of that wicked old man. The remainder of 
this extremely threadbare plot is too old to need detail¬ 
ing : we may imagine wickedness prostrate at the end, 
and virtue triumphant. Yet in the sentimentality which 
pervades the book we miss some things that we had a 
perfect right to expect. There is nobody to say "Bless 
you, my children,” on the last page—or, at least, no¬ 
body says it; we are defrauded of a festive board that 
groans beneath the weight, etc., while we cannot recall 
one solitary instance in which a female character sweeps 
proudly from the room. We record these omissions 
with regret, for if this sort of thing is done at all it 
ought to be done thoroughly. 

A Pieces sity of Life , and Other Stories . By BETTY 

van DER Goes. (Macmillan & Co. 6 s.) 

The themes of some of the stories in this collection are 
good, but the working-out is in most cases poor. The 
author does not appear to be able to grip the reader’s 
interest sufficiently and the result is that a certain feel¬ 
ing of weariness is experienced before the book is 
completed, and from start to finish there is very little 
brightness. In "Three Dances” and the story which 
gives the book its title the real emotions swaying human 
nature are touched upon, but the development is not 
carried far enough. The crisp, short ending, too, is 
missing; the conclusions are sometimes laboured, and 
this, in a short story, always detracts from whatever 
good has gone before. 

The Theatre 

“The School for Scandal” at His 

Majesty’s Theatre 

T HERE are signs in these times of "adaptations” from 
the Continental stage of a reaction in favour of the 
real old English play, and in this connection we cannot 
help remembering the excellent epigram of Mr. Henry 
James to the effect that " an English arrangement of a 
French play is like a pretty woman with her back 
turned.” We quote from memory, but the phrase sums 
up the weaknesses of translation and the sins of bowd- 
lerising admirably. It was a pleasure, then, to see a 
fine company at His Majesty’s Theatre act a fine old 
comedy with a spirit of heartiness and genuine appre¬ 
ciation* which seemed to show that the players them¬ 
selves felt a delightful sense of freedom, a novel atmos¬ 
phere of complete harmony. 

Sir Herbert Tree has taken a few liberties, and we 
feared, at first, that some degree of proportion and 
balance, settled to a standard in our own mind by past 
performances of “ The School for Scandal,” would be 
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lost. It takes so little to spoil a part that has become 
classical; one sub-consciously resents any interference 
with preconceived notions in such a piece. But the 
spirit of complaint had no voice in the matter; after all, 
what if Miss Phyllis Neilson-Terry seemed the youngest 
Lady Teazle of the lengthy list? She had the part to 
perfection; and Sir Herbert Tree, in silken broideries, 
his stocking’d legs shapelier than ever, was justified 
both in his choice of his partner and in his interpretation 
of the character of Sir Peter. His by-play in the 
famous screen scene was admirable, and the cold, clear 
gaze of Lady Teazle directed upon the hapless Joseph 
Surface, when she was confronted with the startled 
company, must have made him shiver even amid the 
trappings of the stage. The two brothers were ex¬ 
cellently interpreted by Mr. Philip Merivale and Mr. 
Matheson Lang. We have seen Mr. A. E. George in 
more characters than we can at the moment remember, 
but rarely to better effect than as the bluff Sir Oliver 
Surface. Miss Rose Edouin would have been better if 
she had not worked quite so hard as Mrs. Candour; 
nevertheless her attitudes and facial contortions were 
good. Miss Marie Hemingway, as Maria, a thin slip of 
a girl, did not strike us as at all .the sort of “ wench” a 
roysterer like Charles Surface would choose. It is im¬ 
possible to mention all the members of a capable cast by 
name, but we must select Mr. G. W. Anson for special 
praise in a quiet, clever bit of acting as Moses, the Jew. 

We suggest that for a while the management at His 
Majesty's Theatre might do well to turn its serious 
attention to a revival of more comedies of the same de¬ 
scription. Not all of them contain such possibilities as 
the minuet scene in "The School for Scandal,” which 
was surpassingly beautiful; but the public is growing 
tired of the sickly * modem” play with its eternal “ pro¬ 
blem," and we predict some long runs if enterprise will 
turn back the pages for a while and present these charm¬ 
ing old comedies, with suitable music, as tastefully and 
beautifully as "The School for Scandal” is presented 
this week at His Majesty's Theatre. 

W. L. R. 


“Typhoon” at the Hay market 

THERE is no doubt as to the success of this production; 
it holds the intense interest of the audience from the first 
appearance of Mr. Irving until he passes from our sight. 
The antique civilisations of the East are skimming the 
cream of Western utilitarianism, and in the course of 
the operation various units of their many millions must 
suffer. At present the people of Nippon, for example, 
believe in their nation and are ready at any moment to 
" change their world,” as they happily phrase the act of 
death, for the benefit of their country, and, like old- 
fashioned European ambassadors, they are also willing 
to lie abroad for it. These are the main points of the 
exciting play which Mr. Laurence Irving has prepared 
from M. Melchior Lengyel's "Taifun." 

Three of the acts take place in the Paris flat of Dr. 
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Takeramo, Mr. Irving. We see a beautiful room con- 
bining French and Japanese decoration, thus typifying 
the circumstances of the chief actor. It is also easily 
made entirely Japanese in character; another symbolic 
suggestion of the motif of the play. As Takeramo Mr. 
Irving presents a splendid example of the gifted, 
generous, sublime, facile Japanese gentleman and iron 
man of affairs. Beneath these qualities lie the heroic 
and ferocious instincts of the elemental human being, 
impulses which are equally common in all parts of the 
world. 

There is a colony of twelve Japanese, doctors of laws, 
medicine, and letters, and of younger students, in Paris. 
But it is Takeramo whose mental gifts have made him 
the particular agent of his Government which has im¬ 
posed upon him a heavy and rather mysterious task. 
While carrying out his work he is surrounded by his own 
countrymen, has his love affair with H 61 ene (Miss Mabel 
Hackney), whom he describes as a Parisian geisha, and 
is watched over by two old and wise Japanese diplo¬ 
mats. These two last have reason to believe that the 
female influence is not good for him, and it may be 
owned that the audience is inclined to agree with the 
view of the elders. This is a sort of sympathy quite in¬ 
frequent in a theatre; it is attributable in part to the 
written words of H 61 £ne, and in a larger proportion to 
Miss Hackney's reading of the part. The actress has 
taken a bold and conscientious line of action. She has 
made H 61 £ne frankly repulsive. Whether she be merely 
light and casual or depicting impassioned love for 
Takeramo or loading him and his Emperor and his 
people with loud abuse, she remains hysterical, vulgar, 
abhorrent. Judged by the text she is perfectly right to 
treat the part after this fashion, although it must be 
allowed that her method robs the character of all sym¬ 
pathy and much interest. It inclines us to applaud her 
lover when, at last, his control is broken down and he 
strangles the disagreeable lady with a single grip of his 
prehensile, nervous hands. 

• 

But before this powerful and melodramatic scene is 
given us we are presented to another European who does 
not show to great advantage among the Japanese. This 
is Renard-Beinsky, a Parisian Pole, played with great 
artistry by Mr. Leon Quartermaine. Beinsky is the 
friend of H 61 £ne, whom he wishes to marry, and the 
enemy of God, of the Japanese, of man generally and 
himself in particular. He is rather more a typical figure 
than an individual, but Mr. Quartermaine causes him to 
be interesting and attractive. When the fatal action has 
taken place and Takeramo sends for his compatriots and 
tells them that he has allowed himself to act without 
discretion and must submit to a Western trial and forgo 
his great work for his Emperor, the spirit of self- 
abnegation which actuates all his Japanese friends assert* 
itself and each in turn argues that he and he alone must 
take Takexamo’s crime upon himself so that the work of 
Nippon may be continued. At last it is settled that 
Hironari, a young man of family, who is in Paris for his 
pleasure, can best be spared. Mr. Leon M. Lion pky s 
this part with considerable foroe and conviction, an 
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gives an arresting picture of impassioned enthusiasm. 
The room of the investigating judge shows us the most 
complete clash of East and West. The judge (Mr. 
Arthur Whitby) suspects that something is wrong in the 
confession of Hironari, but the more subtle Orientals, 
such as the doctor of medicine, Kitmaru, wonderfully 
played by the Japanese actor, Mr. Azooma Sheko, 
entirely mislead him so that when Takeramo tells, with 
a passion of regret, that he is the murderer, he is not 
believed. Thus he is saved for his work which he accom¬ 
plishes and then, with his home transformed once more 
into a piece of old Japan, collects his friends and, a little 
apart, “ changes his world.” 

The idea of the play is throughout interesting and 
powerful. Mr. Whitby’s judge is a fine piece of work, as 
is the wild poet of Mr. Quartermaine, but it is the extra¬ 
ordinary impersonation of a Japanese by Mr. Irving that 
gives the distinguished character to “ Typhoon.” Never 
before has this accomplished actor been so utterly suited 
to his character, never has he held our sympathies so 
entirely nor been so immediately and overwhelmingly 
successful in anv part. It would be quite easy to analyse 
his victory and point to the qualities he has displayed in 
other characters which now enable him to overcome all 
the difficulties that surround the impersonation of the 
gifted Takeramo. But all playgoers have watched Mr. 
Laurence Irving’s stage career with interest and will 
know by what personal gifts and careful art he has 
arrived at the present altitude of his powers. He and 
the management of the Haymarket are to be warmly 
congratulated on the splendid presentation of M. 
Lengyel's “Typhoon.” 


“Brother Alfred” at the Savoy 

Theatre 

A GOOD tempered, old-fashioned, elaborately developed 
farce, such as delighted the ’nineties of the last century, 
is the theatrical fare with which Mr. Westbrook and 
Mr. Wodehouse have provided Mr. Lawrence 
Grossmith. We suppose there are plenty of people 
who still can laugh at the impossible stage figures here 
presented; we envy them devoutly—ah, to be seventeen 
again. Such people, as it happened, were our neigh¬ 
bours, and roars of laughter greeted many of the 
echoes of the oldest stage tricks ever known. Indeed, 
there was the sound of echo everywhere. The jokes 
and situations rang back from pre-historic times; even 
the actors showed like some pale mirage of well remem¬ 
bered things. Mr. Lawrence Grossmith, who seemed 
so individual and clever the last time we saw him in 
the “ Englishman’s Home,” here appeared to have taken 
on the manner and attitudes of his brother of the Gaiety. 
Miss Florence Tempest vaguely recalled the voice and 
method of the lady who is now, artistically, a handful at 
the Prince of Wales’s. Mr. Arthur Chesney appeared like 
a poor reproduction of Mr. Edmund Gwenn, of the 
Vauderville—whose brother he happens to be. But of 
course none of these little accidents would have mattered 
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in the least if “ Brother Alfred” had not in itself been so 
intensely dull and uninspired. It is useless to relate how 
George Lattaker, Mr. Lawrence Grossmith, is in love 
with Stella, Miss Faith Celli, and after being accepted by 
her, turns, very deliberately, and kisses the maid of that 
lady’s mother. Stella, of course, returns to the stage 
to see him do this, and the complication, which brings 
an imaginary brother Alfred on the stage, is obtained. 
A stupid uncle Augustus, Mr. E. W. Garden, having 
spent George’s inheritance, has first invented the twin 
brother, Alfred, to complicate affairs, and, as for the 
rest, it is just confusion worse confounded with a num¬ 
ber of competent actors presenting parts in a style of 
broad caricature which had, we thought, died out many, 
many years ago. Against the boredom which the 
whole affair produced as far as we were concerned must 
be placed the fact that many members of the audience 
appeared almost hysterical with merriment—lovers, 
evidently, of that class of play written far away and 
long ago with which the original Daly company de¬ 
lighted our grandparents. 

The gaiety of the evening was not enhanced for us 
by Mr. Harold Chapin’s slight play which he calls 
“Augustus in Search of a Father.” As the father, a 
night watchman, Mr. Alfred Harris, has to engage in a 
considerable conversation with his son Augustus, Mr. 
Norman Yates, who is supposed to be in America, the 
scene, a London square, has to be in almost total dark¬ 
ness. Thus such interest as there may be in the play 
is hidden from us. The story is simply that Augustus 
finds his father and that he, Augustus, is supposed to be 
doing well in America, whereas he is a broken-down 
sport, and a failure, and that a policeman finds him— 
and he disappears. The spirit of the play, which is not 
unpleasing, did not appear to make its way across the 
footlights. We had hoped for a pleasant new Venture 
at the Savoy, but unless Mr. Lawrence Grossmith has 
something very much better to offer the public we fear 
his reign as a manager will not last, as they say in 
Pekin, for ten thousand years. 

Egan Mew. 


Music 

T HE London Choral Society has once more earned a 
tribute of gratitude. Who can say how long we 
might have waited to hear the “ Vita Nuova” of Signor 
Wolf-Ferrari, if Mr. Fagge had not found it out and 
performed it? Twelve years have~ passed since this 
beautiful cantata was written and produced at Munich, 
and since then, both in Germany, Italy, and America, 
it has been frequently heard and, we believe, always 
praised. Does it not seem strange that none of the 
provincial festivals should have thought of introducing 
it to England? The general public is not, perhaps, 
much interested in Dante, and it may have been thought 
that the libretto would prove uninteresting. But this 
should have been risked. Dante’s judgment about 
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translations! which we quoted last week, applies, no 
doubt, with undeniable force to translations of his 
sonnets and canzoni, and especially when such transla¬ 
tion has to be fitted to musical phrases originally 
written for the Italian text. But the eloquence of 
his thought is always there to be perceived, even if 
the harmony of the language has suffered; and we can 
hardly doubt that the fragments of his poem of Love 
and Suffering which Wolf-Ferrari has set would appeal 
to everyone who owns the smallest sense of poetry, 
sending them, perhaps, to the Book itself, and thus 
introducing them to a whole new treasure of delight. 

For the benefit of those readers who know the “ Vita 
Nuova,” but have not heard the cantata, we may explain 
that Signor Ferrari begins his work with a prologue for 
soprano and baritone solos and chorus, in which an angel 
sings the praise of Beauty and Love, the words being 
taken here and there from the “Vita Nuova,” and, as it 
seems to us, from other poems too. Then follows a 
ballata, as to whose origin we are at a loss, and a Dance 
of Angels, the whole piece reminding us of Fra. 
Angelico’s picture in the Academy at Florence, wherein 
the “ Solemn troops and Sweet Societies** of heaven 
move rhythmically amongst the flowers. After this, the 
baritone soloist, representing the poet, sings the first 
eight lines of the canzone, “ Donne, che avete intelletto 
d’Amore,” going on with the whole of the fourteenth 
sonnet, " Negli occhi porta la mia Donna amore,” and 
the chorus follows with the second “ division” of the 
former canzone, beginning at “ Angelo chiama in divino 
intelletto,” but stopping short at the lovely passage, 
“ Madonna £ desiata in l’alto cielo,” which we feel it 
must have been a sore temptation to include. An in¬ 
strumental prelude separates this from Sonnet xv, 
Dante’s address to the grieving ladies, “ Voi che portate 
la sembrianza umile,” and their reply, “ Sei ta colui ch* 
hai trattato sovente." So we come to the second part, 
and what has been described as “the most beautiful 
sonnet in the language,** "Tanto gentile e tanto onesta 
pare,’* followed by an impressive orchestral piece, “ The 
Death of Beatrice,” and the words from the Lamenta¬ 
tions, "Quomodo sedet sola civitas.” Then the chorus 
sings the passage from “ The Dirge of Beatrice” (poem 
xxii), beginning “Ita se n’& Beatrice in Palto cielo,** and 
the poet chants the despairing Sonnet xxxi, “ Lasso! per 
forza di molti sospiri,” an orchestral epilogue with words 
of farewell and benediction from the chorus, bringing 
the work to a conclusion. 

The music to which these profoundly moving and 
beautiful poems have been set is certainly the work of 
a poet, and one who is penetrated with the feeling of 
Dante’s tragedy of Love. There is never anything 
common or conventional about it, though there are 
passages which suggest the idea that the composer was 
not auite certain about the best treatment of some of 
his ideas. Except that one was now and then inclined 
to say that “ Liszt or C6sar Franck might have thought 
of such music,” the whole conception is quite 
individual and original, especially so in the solos. It is 
not easy to say which of these was the most remarkable, 


for all of them are so beautiful, so expressive, their 
rhythm fluid, their melody grave and innocent. “ Donne 
che avete intelletto,” with its constant melismata which 
seem quite curiously right, and its delicate, unconven¬ 
tional accompaniment; the freely declaimed “Negli 
occhi porta,” which is accompanied by the pianoforte 
alone, and “ Tanto gentile,” are all gracious and lovely 
lyrics, the last, possibly, the most perfect of all. It 
should be said that Mr. Thorpe Bates sang them 
admirably, with fine understanding and easy conquest 
of their difficulties. Such a performance places him 
well up in the front rank of baritones, among the very 
few artists whose intellect is on a level with their vocal 
accomplishment, to whom music of the highest class may 
safely be entrusted. The pianoforte part was excellently 
managed by Mr. O’Connor Morris, and his task was not 
an easy one. As for the choral numbers of the work, 
they are the work of one who has a definite gift for 
part-writing. This composer achieves sonority by simple 
means, knows the secret of climax, and has never for¬ 
gotten that nothing harsh or rough would be suitable 
as a setting for the poetry of the “Vita Nuova.” 

Ferrari’s operas have made it certain that he can write 
charming melodies, and that he touches everything with 
distinct Italian grace, but this cantata is one of his 
earliest works, and it would not have seemed strange 
if some of his melodic ideas had been, shall we say, 
more conventional than they are. Sometimes when a 
chorus began, one feared that the melody might prove 
to be too unimportant for the words illustrated, for 
Ferrari’s simplicity is often very marked. But we 
remembered how a similar anxiety had been felt at a 
first hearing of what we knew later to be some of the 
most subtly ethereal passages in Franck’s “ Beatitudes,” 
and, as it turned out, these plain, seemingly rather 
obvious melodies, left us with no sense of inadequacy, 
but with a conviction that they had been rightly chosen. 
Thanks to the composer’s skill of clear part writing, and 
his knowledge of the orchestra, the effect of the 
choruses is very rich, and there are numberless touches 
of the happiest beauty, both for the voices and the in¬ 
struments, in every number of the score. 

We must regard Signor Ferrari’s “Vita Nuova” then, 
as worthy of all the praises that have been lavished on 
it in various countries. It must, we think, rank with 
“ Gerontius” as one of the two best works of its class 
since the composition of the “ Beatitudes.” We will draw 
no invidious comparison between it and the work of Sir 
Edward Elgar, for the genius of the Italian composer 
is different from that of the English. But we think 
that everyone who appreciates ‘'Gerontius” ought to 
appreciate the “Vita Nuova,” and we hope that it may 
soon be taken up by our fine choral societies and 
the festivals. The translation is the work of Mr. 
Percy Pinkerton, who has no doubt made use of the 
many poetical versions of the poems that exist in our 
language. He seems to have adapted his words to the 
music with care and skill. How well it would be, how¬ 
ever, if some choir capable of singing in Italian were 
to give us the original setting! 
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Mi. Fagge’s choir followed the “Vita Nuova,” very ' 
suitably, with the Grail scene from “ Parsifal/* but this 1 
we could net stay to hear, being anxious to be intro¬ 
duced to some new pianoforte music which clever Miss 
Myra Hess was to play at Bechstein Hall. The most 
interesting of these were 11 Two Russian Pictures,** by 
Mr. Arnold Bax. We have no knowledge of the special 
features of a “Maynight in the Ukraine,” though we 
should oertainly expect to hear the ghostly gallop of 
Mazeppa in such a spot, but if a May night there is as 
beautiful as Mr. Bax’s musical picture of it, we should 
like to start at once for the Ukraine. The colouring 
of the piece is pale, and the rhythms are gentle, but 
persistent, and easily followed. Mr. Bax is clearly a 
pianist, and knows better than many writers for the 
piano what its possibilities are. He relies very largely 
on contrasts of delicate tone, and we fancy that Miss 
Hess must have realised to the full his lightest shade of 
meaning. She played very well indeed, and in the 
national dance “Gopak”—a study not in the manner of 
Degas, but rather an Ostade & la modernc —she was as 
sympathetic to the rough humours and jollities of the 
Russian peasants as she had been to the poet who mused 
in the Maynight. A “Lyric Poem/* by Mr. B. W. 
O'Donnell, pleased the audience so much that they asked 
for it again, and it was a clever, amusing little piece. 
Mr. Emerson Whithome’s “ Rhapsody** was of much 
less value, but Mr. Dohnanyi’s “ Rhapsodie, Op. 11, 
No. 3,** delighted us by its strongly-marked rhythm and 
taking melody. 

Mr. Hugo Heinz was always one of the singers to 
whom it was a pleasure to listen, and except that he per¬ 
mits himself to take what we think are undue liberties 
with the time, he sang with all his former skill at his 
recent recital. His pupil, Miss Winifred Barnes, sang 
rather as one meant by the gods to try her fortune on 
the variety or musical comedy stage than on the plat¬ 
form of a concert hall. She must improve her pronun¬ 
ciation both of English and German before she can hope 
to satisfy an educated audience, and must curb her ten¬ 
dency to sing everything in a so-called “ arch** manner, 
with mis-used emphasis. 

Mr. Cecil Fanning has reappeared with the success to 
which his fine voice and highly cultivated vocalisation 
justly entitles him. There was much to praise in his 
carefully thought out rendering of Loewe’s “ Erl-Konig** 
and “ Edward,** but he has yet to acquire spontaneity, 
and his very cleverness tends to defeat its object, for 
though dramatic, the artifice is much too apparent, and 
in consequence, the impression he makes is not very 
deep. 


It has been decided by the Council to hold a dinner 
of the Royal Meteorological Society, at the Trocadero 
Restaurant, Shaftesbury Avenue, Piccadilly Circus, 
W., on Tuesday evening, May 20. The Council hope j 
that the Fellows will take advantage of this oppor- 1 
tunity of meeting representatives of other branches of j 
science and of the public service. ' 
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Ski-ing: A Day’s Expedition 

O NLY those who have waited through the long 
months of summer and autumn for January to 
come can sympathise with the joy of the ski-er when, 
on the morning after his arrival in Switzerland, he onoe 
more shoulders his skis and sets out for the first expe¬ 
dition of the season. The snow may be good or bad; 
for the moment he cares not. It is enough that he is 
ski-ing again, and that four, five, or six long weeks of 
it stretch before him. Six weeks of blazing sun, of 
glistening white slopes. ... or, perhaps, of thaw! 

From 9.30 to 10.30 parties stream out from the 
hotels m various directions. Every type of ski-er is 
to be met with, from the cheerful beginner, trailing his 
skis behind him and getting them under everyone else’s 
feet, to the keen straight runner of many seasons. The 
beginner, usually a late starter, full of questions and 
strong ideas, will be taking his skis to the practice fields, 
when they will take him in various unexpected direc¬ 
tions at onoe. 

From one hotel a party of four sets out, two men and 
two girls, all average ski-ers, who love the sport for 
its own sake ; their luncheons are in their rucksacks, and 
they carry their skis on their shoulders, for the first 
mile or two can be done on foot. Their destination is 
the Hahenmoos Hut, a little restaurant four or five miles 
away where coffee can be procured, and whence there 
are several runs home, both of which reasons make it a 
favourite spot for lunching. 

Cheerily they start, for the day with its prospect of a 
good run is before them, and join the string of people 
taking the same road. Down, and steeply up again, 
the path winds, past practice fields where more begin¬ 
ners lie writhing in strange contortions, or sailing swiftly 
and perilously down the slopes, with terror-stricken 
faces, past these to where the valley narrows suddenly 
between high steep slopes of snow, with a stream run¬ 
ning through it and only just room for the path between 
stream and bank. A beautiful little valley it is, whether 
fir trees stand heavily laden with snow after a fresh fall, 
the narrow strip of sky still grey overhead, or whether 
they stand clear, a dull dark green against vivid blue; 
but most beautiful after a sharp frost, when there has 
been fog about, for then every twig and needle is cut 
out in white. 

From the valley the party emerges to a glittering 
snow field, and here they must stop and put on their 
skis, for the way has not been sufficiently trodden for 
them to walk without sinking up to their knees. 
Here it is easy going for the rise is gentle, but further 
on are four steep slopes to be climbed in the sun before 
reaching the Hut. 

And now the party top the last hill and are hailed as 
friends by the collection of people already lunching at 
the Hut. Coffee, tea, or chocolate are ordered, and 
they sit down to a little table to eat their luncheon and 
bask in the scorching sun. Quite a crowd is assembled 
there, and most nationalities are represented—English, 
Swiss, French, Dutch, Germans, Italians and Poles. 
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1 he greater number come up on skis, but a few on the 
toilsome snow-shoe. And amongst the crowd is a 
sprinkling of keen ski-ers, men and girls, who are there 
to ski, not to talk about it, who, in describing a run, 
tell you of the state of the snow and not of their own 
achievements. 

One notices a great variety in the costumes of 
the ladies, vivid colours being the fashion at pre¬ 
sent. Some of these costumes are exaggeratedly 
sporting; but really nothing looks better than a well-cut 
skirt, reaching four inches or more below the knees, 
made wide enough to allow of plenty of freedom of 
stretch. Let us hope that the appalling unbuttoning skirt 
in fashion this last winter will have been replaced by 
something more ornamental before next season comes 
round. But so long as ladies allow their sporting kits 
to be designed by West-End outfitters and not accord¬ 
ing to efficiency, so long will they be unsuitable and 
exaggerated. 

Luncheon over, the various parties disperse, some 
going up the shoulder of the hill to the right, others 
round a traverse to the left, and, winding round in a 
semi-circle, reach the col leading over into the Secret 
Valley, so named because it was discovered as a run 
by two Englishmen, who, with excusable selfishness, 
kept it to themselves for the whole of one season. 

Another run starts a little short of the Secret Valley 
and finishes sooner. This is the one selected by a 
little Swiss guide who is getting very tired of his heavy 
German tourist. The heavy German seems to be 
tiring of his skis, for he flings them recklessly down on 
the snow preparatory to putting them on. A cry of 
warning comes from the guide, and the German makes 
a wild grab at his skis, for they have begun to run off 
down hill. He secures one and plunges through the 
snow after the other; but a man reeling through deep 
snow is no match for a runaway ski, and the bystanders 
watch it racing cheerily down the steep side of the hill, 
with clear hundreds of feet before it, away to a deep 
hollow on that far side of the Hahenmoos Pass. 

Nothing looks so fiendishly alive as an escaping ski, 
as it dashes and skips away on its glad career, and the 
Swiss guide is just beginning to get hot over the pro¬ 
spect of having to go in pursuit, and to toil up again for 
an hour or more carrying it, when, for no apparent 
reason, it suddenly does a neat Christiania turn and 
stops, broadside on. Gingerly the guide approaches 
and seizes it before it can start off again. 

Our party of four select the Secret Valley for the run, 
and after about three-quarters of an hour of rising 
traverse, they reach the col and look down into a wild 
enough bit of scenery—jagged peaks enclosing it all 
along on the far side, and the pure white of the snow 
lying all down the valley and half way up its slopes. 

And now the run downward begins. Who can describe 
the feeling of rushing swiftly down, skis cutting through 
the snow with a hiss, snow spray flying up like water 
from the bows of a ship; or the wild dash down a steeper 
drop, kneeling in the telemark position, the knee brush¬ 
ing through the spray, the wind seeming to rush through 


one’s heart; or the glorious swing of the telemark turn, 
to right and left; or the glow of satisfaction on looking 
back as one pulls up, to see one’s track lying like a 
single ribbon laid down over the steepest part of the 
slope, and comparing it with the wide double track ol 
the less expert who takes the slope at a slant ? These 
are the joys of ski-ing, incomprehensible to those who 
have not tried them. 

After the long run down the Secret Valley comes a 
scramble through some trees and over a brook, then 
another good run through perfect snow round a second 
valley, and then the brook winding through fir-tiees has 
to be negotiated again. 

Reaching at length the path along which they 
started out, and sliding and punting down it, the party 
arrive back at the hotel very ready for tea—and such a 
tea! Hard exercise in that dry air teaches people 
exactly how to eke out their tea and milk and hot water 
to secure the greatest number of cups from “one 
portion,” while a feeling of restful happiness steals over 
mind and body, and the ski-er smiles with quiet pity 
as he hears a party of skaters at the next table con¬ 
gratulating each other on the state of the ice. 

Cypria Walpole. 
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Foreign Reviews 

Die Deutsche Rundschau. 

M ARCH.—An excellent and very topical numiw 
Dr. G. Dickhuth contributes the first of a 
series of articles commemorating the centenary of tl* 
Prussian War of Liberation. Recapitulating the • 
from the Convention of Tauroggen down to the inter¬ 
vention of Austria, he shows from what depths 0! 
degradation Prussia re-arose, how unparalleled was the 
extent of her military effort, and that at the begiunj®? 
the struggle was “ ein Kampf Preussens gegen dre. 
Viertel von Deutschland.** Another centenary cele 

brated is that of Hebbel. A propos of the alleg 
atrocities committed against the Turks in the presen 1 
Balkan War, Herr L. Raschdau narrates his own & 
periences on the Rhodope Commission, sent to invest! 
gate similar charges in 1877; according to him, t x 
British delegate on that occasion had strongly P* - 
judged the case against the Russians, and it was 1 
cult to keep this view out of the report of t * e 
Commission. Memoirs of Baron von Liliencron w* 
tain interesting matter on Bonn University <( an * 
restless period round about 1848. The Mo«^ 
Sanskrit Drama ** of M. Lackschmana Sun, p^ 0 
which is translated by Herr Cappeller, is almost 
good to be true. The story of the Coronation D u 
is rolled into five acts, in prose and verse. A e 
in the House of Lords, in which Lords Crewe ^ 
Morley get the best of Lords Lansdowne and Curron 
constitutes one act, and a scene at Buckingham P* 
in which the Royal Family, the Archbishop of 
bury, and an astrologer figure, another. Then we 
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the Royal party in India, “Sir Mehta,** and a pair of 
Americans who have arrived by balloon. 


La Revue. 
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March I.—This number, as well as that of the 
Revue Bleue for the same time, contains passages trans¬ 
lated from Mr. Bullen*s works. New documents are 
drawn upon to show the part of Mme. Gordon in Louis 
Napoleon’s attempted coup d'itat at Strassburg. M. 
Faguet has a sympathetic criticism of M. Francois 
Fabi^’s work. We cannot refrain from noting an 
article advocating the suppression of baby language- 
“Da-da, bow-wow,'* etc.; a most imperative reform! 

March 15.—An enquSte on afforestation elicits a 
namber of pious wishes: M. Raymond Poincar£ is 
among the witnesses. “ Claude” thinks that the alarums 
and excursions of European politics may end in the hege¬ 
mony of America. M. Y.-M. Goblet inveighs against 
the tyrannical and underhand methods of the American 
custom-houses in dealing with French goods. M. 
Boschot uses new documents to present the adventures 
of Berlioz in Russia, London, and Paris. M. Faguet 
is excellent on M. des Cognet's new life of Lamartine. 


of Geneva, is begun. M. Philippar starts a demonstra¬ 
tion of the advantages to the French of a knowledge 
of Islam. M. Barbs’ last book calls forth an interest- 

ing critique from M. L. Maury. 

March 15.—Most of the articles are continuations of 
other articles. M. Maury discusses the pictures in the 
Stockholm Museum. M. Landry, deputy, attacks the 
scourge of depopulation. 

Revue des Etudes Napoleoniennes. 

March.—M. H. Rollin's account of Admiral Ville- 
neuve is quite masterly. The Admiral is not only 
cleared of blame, as is also incidentally Decr&s, the 
Minister of Marine, but is exhibited as the inspirer of 
all the most modern French theories of naval tactics. 
Trafalgar was inevitable. The legend of Villeneuve s 
assassination by imperial order is dismissed. The 
editor, M. Driault, suggests methods of utilising the 
archives of the “Affaires Etrang&res. Colonel 
Grouard criticises recent versions of the Battle of 
Ligny; he is inclined to consider that none of the com¬ 
manders concerned in the campaign showed their best 
work. 


Mercure de France. 

.‘pH March i.—M. H. Malo deals with some naval ex- 
f\v ploitsof members of the Coulon family—Coulon being 
tic French form of Columbus—and incidentally throws 
wld water on the theory of a Corsican origin for the 
3 ?&t Christopher. M. L. Dumur protests against his 
expulsion from the Soci 6 t 6 des Gens de Lettres. 

March 16.—Mme. Lafarge’s letters come to an end. 
•M- P. Louis believes that it is the fear of isolation that 
set Germany adding to her armaments and inviting 
universal and disastrous emulation. M. P. Germain’s 
analysis of Anarchist leaders — u tous ces sur-gamins en 
nal de parole **—is very full and interesting. M. P. 
Bart gives the story of the last years of Baron von 
^ r «ick, with the help of new documents . M. Kosty- 
treats of new theories of brain-mechanism. 


L’ACTION NATIONALE. 

March.—General Lebas is not sanguine about the 
three-year service, but he wants an even longer term for 
the cavalry and artillery, and proposes to get it by 
recruiting these arms largely from the Civil Service, 
whose members are to regard this prolonged service 
as a condition of their employment. M. Bazaillas 
warmly defends M. Debussy from certain critics. M. 
L. Destinifcres continues his exposition of a policy of 
settlement for North Africa. 


La Revue Bleue. 

February 22 .—Some more Emerson, and an essay on 
croinine literature, broadening to more general sub- 
by the editor. There is also a very interesting 
tole on the place of cavalry in warfare, with modern 
•fauces from Gravelotte. 

March 1.— The new Premier, M. Barthou, estimates 
abeau as a statesman, and shows belief in him. M. 
rno/ deals with the hypothesis of a united Balkan 
e * constituting a new Great Power. M. P. Gaultier 
s ingenious suggestions to combat depopulation, 
rch -The first of two unsigned articles on the 
extension of military service is given; the 
l lev es that it will strengthen that vital resource, 
rT;> p 3 de couverture," by diminishing the pro¬ 
of reservists. The publication of some letters 
aire Jacob Vemes , minister and journalist 


La Societe Nouvelle. 

February.—M. G. Eekhoud writes an essay called 
“ La Conscience a travers les Ages ” on the easy theme 
of the iniquities of orthodoxy. M. Poldermaun com¬ 
pares plays of Maeterlinck and Heyse on the subject 
of Mary Magdalene. 

March.—M. Bonnet begins a severe criticism of “Les 
Lois Fondamentales de rUnivers,** by Prince Gregory 
Stourdza. 
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Revue Critique d’Histoire et de Litterature. 

February 22.—M. Chuquet reviews M. Lecomte*s 
book on Napoleon and the Drama. 

March 1.—M. E. Cavaignac replies at length to the 
critique of M. Glotz on his “ Histoire de 1 ’Antiquity.*' 
The defence, by M. de Cauzons, of the Inquisition in 
France is severely analysed. 

March 8.—M. Emile Thomas examines books on 
Latin syntax, including one by Herr Emil Thomas. 
M. Dejob appreciates M. Faguet's recent work on 
Rousseau. 

March 15.—M. Chuquet reviews M. Croquez* book 
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on " La Flandre Wallonne sous Louis XIV.” Two 
German books on religious celibacy in classical times 
are noticed. 

March 22.—M. van Herwerden's “ Lexicon supple- 
torium'' is noticed. 


Our Advance into Past History 

O NE of the most remarkable characteristics of the 
present day is the continual and unconscious 
restoration of ancient beliefs. We might almost ven¬ 
ture to describe the modern mind as a reversion to a 
forgotten type, while an original idea generally proves 
to be aboriginal. Fashions of thought as well as of 
dress tend to repeat themselves sooner or later, for the 
newest cult is frequently a resurrection of the oldest 
superstition. A cynic may be pardoned for transpos¬ 
ing a familiar line: The new order changeth, yielding 
place to old. 

During the past few weeks the reading public has 
become acquainted with the name and fame of Dr. 
Evans Wentz. For writing a treatise to prove the 
existence of fairies, gnomes, elves, brownies, and 
kindred spirits, Dr. Wentz has received not only a 
literary but also a scientific degree. Be it observed, 
moreover, that his fairies are not merely allegorical, 
like those of Barrie and Maeterlinck; they are precisely 
the supernatural beings so familiar in mediaeval folk¬ 
lore. Thus the twentieth-century science utters its 
benediction upon a disinterred belief from earlier ages. 
In a similar manner the present-day psychologist is 
busily reinstating the old belief in ghosts. For nearly 
a couple of centuries the enlightened mind has ridi¬ 
culed this belief as absurd and preposterous, and 
during the nineteenth century the superstition was prac¬ 
tically confined to the illiterate. But our leaders of 
thought have been exploring the mysteries of the sub¬ 
liminal or sub-conscious phenomena of human person¬ 
ality, with the result that modern science not only 
admits the ghost's existence, but is eager to give it a 
local habitation and a name. Brilliant intellects like 
Myers and Gurney have been vigorously restoring this 
uncanny faith of the Middle Ages. Indeed, the former 
investigator confesses in his standard work that the 
up-to-date psychologist must accept the explanations 
of the Bronze Age. Every year, too, the Proceedings 
of the Society for Psychical Research add voluminous 
testimony to the re-discovery of banished creeds. 

Last year no less a celebrity than Edison declared 
his belief that the transmutation of metals will shortly 
become a fact easily accomplished. Thus, the ancient 
alchemist returns from oblivion and takes his place 
among the modems! Sir Oliver Lodge, probably the 
best-known scientist of our times, has argued time 
after time in favour of miracles. The materialism of 
the last century had relegated this belief to the realm 
of the fictitious and mythical; but once more an old 
faith is championed by a thoroughly advanced teacher. 
Is it stretching the similarity too far to assert that Pro- 
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fessor Metchnikoff's scheme for destroying the gams 
of old age is but the quondam belief in a fabulous 
elixir of life? The methods suggested are different, 
but the idea of eternal youthfulness is common to both 
these articles of scientific faith. The astrologer, also, 
is with us to-day, and apparently he is well patronised. 

It is true that his photograph does not always create a 
feeling of dark astral mysteries and dim hieroglyphic 
lore; but the pestering persistence of his advertisements 
indicates quite unmistakably that the belief in astrology 
is revitalised in the modem mind. Astronomers laugh 
scornfully, but with little effect; and we were interested 
to find one renegade from their ranks carefully ex¬ 
pounding the moon's hypothetical influence ova the 
weather ! He announces his theory as a new thing, but 
everyone knows that it is an incalculably ancient beliei 
and has been preserved among the " weather-wise " for 
generations. 

This odd phenomenon of the restoration of earlier 
habits of thought is by no means confined to scierxe. 

We find the same tendency in philosophy, in ethics, 
and in recent religious dogma. Nietzsche is generally 
regarded as an audaciously original thinker, but hi; 
doctrine of the triumph of the strong is entirely pre i 
Christian. It is the pagan worship of power, and the 
ethics of Nietzsche are plagiarised from remote 
savagery. It is the law of the jungle restated for the 
benefit of modem society. “ Zarathustra * ’ is filled with 
the howls and shrieks of the pre-historic forest. Tl* 

“ Superman ' ’ is but the “ hero ’ * rechristened, and b$ 
advent would be like that of the deus ex macktnsv 
popular in Tudor drama. 

Whatever our opinions may be concerning model*™ 
the very name of pre-Raphaelites is another instance 
of the reversion to earlier theories. As for Impression¬ 
ism and Post-Impressionism, we may be mistaken; W 
we believe them a return to very early art indeed, b ^ 
drama we are witnessing a tendency to restore the 
simple scenery of the past. We are crying out agamsi • 
elaborate scenes that detract from the play itself. 1® . 
Shakespeare's day the audience was content with a 
labelled announcement of the scene, providing the ^ 
ing was good. We are also beginning to demand the .• 
acting as the prime requisite of successful drama 
Mystery plays have begun to make their reappearance 
and the passion play is the latest thing—on the one 
matograph. 

In politics we discern the same tendency towards the 
past. There is an increasing and outspoken desire w 
destroy the party-system and to substitute a " business •. 
government." In other words, we are looking into the 
future for a Council of Wise Men—a Saxon Wit** * 
agemot. In the latter half of last year Mr. Winstc* 1 

Churchill advocated a policy of decentralisation, a suh 
division of Parliament into a number of separate .. 
Governments for separate provinces. What is this ne* \ 
scheme but a plea for a return to the Heptarchy' * 
Lastly, in literature we may find not a few traces 0 
the same retrogressive phenomena. Ibsen and his ** |- 
ciples have their prototypes in Greek philosophy 
frankness of the censored novel is not a modem d«- 
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reiopment; it is rather a return to the first English 
novel. The problem-story deals with precisely the same 
themes as M Tristram Shandy ” and " Clarissa Har- 
Iovfe. ,# One begins to wonder if there is anything 
commonly called modern which is not borrowed from 
the centuries that are dead. The militancy of the 
jadies recalls the Amazons; and the hunger strike 
is an old tale of Proserpina's imprisonment in the 
palace of King Pluto. 

What can it all mean? Can it be that Herbert 
Spencer’s conjecture of alternate progression and retro¬ 
gression is true, and that all the incessant changes of 
the times are but the swinging of a pendulum, the ebb 
and flow of tides ? Is it possible that progress is 
circular, and that by going onwards we find ourselves 
approaching an earlier position—a sort of circumnavi¬ 
gation of Truth or a centennial revolution ? We ad¬ 
vance from spring to summer and thence to autumn 
ard winter, and then to spring again. There may be a 
bitter irony in the passage about seed-time and harvest, 
summer and winter that shall never fail. Mark Twain's 
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mountaineering party went round the base of the peak 
Md began to discover old halting-places over and over 
a giin. May we not be doing the same? Two of our 
greatest writers of the present day are boldly pleading 
rer a return to mediaeval conditions and habits of life. 
Iheymay rest content and quietly wait. 

Perhaps there is an explanation less ironical. May 
•e not have advanced too far, and, like a prodigal 
stored to his senses, seek to return to a state of sanity 
2D security, unspoilt by those excesses to which in our 
fal we have impetuously run ? 

J. W. Marriott. 


Blackwood. That m itself is not such poor recom¬ 
pense for the half-a-crown demanded; but as an addi¬ 
tion to the rest of the matter included, it makes the 
magazine exceedingly good value for the money. 

It is not often that the Hibbcrt Journal contains a 
purely literary contribution, and we should, perhaps, 
scarcely have conceived that it would deal with “The 
New Spirit in the Drama.” That the writer is Mr. John 
Galsworthy possibly accounts for it. Mr. Galsworthy 
is not altogether striking in his comments. The new 
spirit in drama, to him, in a word is Sincerity, and 
he proceeds to illustrate that aspect of it. With¬ 
out contention, sincerity is a great thing; but exactly 
how it describes, say, " The Great Adventure/* or, in 
another style, " Major Barbara/* or, yet again, " Nan/* 
does not appear. It does excellently describe Mr. 
Galsworthy's own plays; but it is well to remember 
that intellectual sincerity and emotional truth are not 
always the same thing, and in drama, as in most other 
things, it is the latter that continues. Professor 
Josiah Royce in the same magazine writes upon 
The Christian Doctrine of Life” with discrimina¬ 
tion and patience, but be seems curiously to mis * 
the inner illumination and inspiration of the teach¬ 
ing of Christ. An excellent article is by Prin¬ 
cipal Carpenter on “ The Buddhistic Doctrine of 
Salvation. * It should prove valuable in the interests 
of clear thinking. Mr. Gerald Balfour writes upon the 
relation of "Telepathy and Metaphysics/* and the 
editor himself on “ Does Consciousness Evolve ? # * 

In the English Review it is a little painful to see 
that the author of M The Kingfisher ** has fallen under 
the spell of John Masefield and the cult of the ugly. 
Mr. Davies remains a poet of a very pure song, not¬ 
withstanding; and lovers of his muse will be well 

advised to turn at once to the last beautiful stanza 
beginning: — 

Then send your pearls across the sea, 

Your feathers, scent and ivory. 

The early parts of the poem may be neglected. No 
doubt, some would include them under the name of 
Life ; but a good many violences are done under 
that name, although Life, in its function of conscience, 
is continually protesting against them as no part of 
reality. Mr. Arnold Bennett begins a series of articles 
entitled “ Seeing Life,” an exhortation to observe; 
the chief interest will probably be as a kind 
of Apologia pro labor suum . Mr. Scott-James writes 


April Magazines 

jEE Quest for April is an exceptionally good 
number. The character that chiefly marks it, 
c so many of the articles leave one further forward 
0Ws inking and Jiving, is more than usually pro- 
Uiiced, as a mere list of contents would be sufficient 
s ' Wm E'or instance, “ The Essence of Sufism” 

/ u * Reynold Nicholson, “ Rudolf E ucken and 
f.. * ystics by Dr. Meyrick Booth, “ The Mystical 
JQsophy 0 f Ancient China” by Mr. Cranmer- 
Jacob's Wrestling/* by E. E. Kellett, 
reew/11 and Omnipotence ** by Harold Picton, 

1 commendation. They invite attention, 1 j«•«•/?*. inr. ocotc-james writes 

repay it. Dr. Booth's article too much, per - upon "Literature as a Fine Art/* though the interest 
excludes mention of Eucken's philosophy at j lies more in his incidental comments than in the theme 
> confining itself to his " Main Currents of Modem j which he presents—which is both obvious and in vacuo 
* i but it singles out the essence of that philo- j In the Nineteenth Century Mrs. John Hall, in “ The 
or examination, since Activism loses its virtue Two Carlyles deals with a confusion that could well 
flNwooe w ^ out a mystical goal for effort. I have occurred more often than it seems to have done 
son's contribution on Sufism is especially f She might advantageously have extended the scope of 
expounds, moreover, a faith that is very / her article; for it discusses a matter that one only gets 
Jitiful literature. M. F. Howard writes / a glimpse of in Carlyle's Reminiscences. It is a curi- 
a ^ s poetry in u The Poet of Dreamland ”; but / ous by-way in literary history. Mr. J. B. Williams 
r superficial, and consequently not illuminate j returns to the charge concerning Carlyle*s partiality 
J e is also a lengthy story by Mr. Algernon I towards Cromwell in the disgraceful matter of 
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Drogheda. It will be acknowledged by readers of his 
present article that he more than makes good as against 
his disputant, Dr. Murray. Mr. Ernest Rhys writes 
briefly and with illumination upon the “ Gltanjali. ,, 
Sir Sidney Lee treats of “Arctic Exploration in Shake¬ 
speare’s Era,” and makes a careful compilation that 
depicts a little known sphere of the Elizabethan zeal 
for exploration. His article should be useful for sub¬ 
sequent reference. Sir Edward Sullivan’s essay on 
“What Shakespeare Saw in Nature” is nothing more 
than a careful compilation of the Nature references in 
the plays. 

In the Fortnightly , Mr. Sidney Low is moved to ask 
“Is Our Civilisation Dying?” As one would expect, 
what he has to say is marked by close thinking, though 
he makes no attempt to answer his own question. Its 
terms, however, are not very clearly deflned, and con¬ 
sequently it is difficult to get to close grips with it. 
A journalist deals with a very pertinent subject in “ The 
Press in War Time.” But in more things than war is 
the sensationalism of the Press a matter that calls for 


question. Mr. Walter Lennard’s story, or study, of 
“The Soul of a Suffragette” is an artistic and moral 
presentation of a case that is very close to modern life. 
Mr. Horace Samuel writes with knowledge and sym¬ 
pathy on “The Future of Futurism.” 

The chief interest in the British Review is Sir Percy 
Scott’s famous article in “ Reply to Lord Charles 
Beresford.” Sir Percy Scott surely needed no defence 
in a matter that was better considered as closed. He 
certainly presents his case vigorously, and without a 
doubt sets himself in the right; still, we cannot help 
thinking it is a pity. It assuredly is not an edifying 
spectacle. Mr. C. C. Martindale has a curious and 
rather baffling article on “ Colour-Hearing.” There is 
more in the subject than the method of treatment would 
lead one to suppose. Mr. W. B. Yeats contributes a 
poem, entitled “The Grey Rock,” that lacks his magic 
of touch. 


In the Cornhill Mr. Rowlands Coldicott relates 
“How Cowper Got his Pension.” The method itself 
may or may not be of interest; but the incidental matter 
that Mr. Coldicott gathers round his article makes it 
very readable. It opens up a good deal of the incident 
of Cowper’s not very exciting life, chiefly in passing, 
for it deals with William Hayley rather than with 
Cowper. Other interesting contributions are “ God in 
the Foothills” by Mr. Lloyd Osbourne, and Connander 
Freer-Smith’s “ Recollections of Japan.” 


Mr. Beerbohm’s New Cartoons 

If one may judge of the popularity of an artist by 
the difficulty experienced in seeing his pictures, Mr. 
Max Beerbohm is great indeed; for during the last 
few days I have struggled to study his new collection 
of caricatures at the Leicester Galleries and have 
always found hundreds of people standing between me 
and my desires. Still, with much pleasant labour I 
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managed to see each picture, bit by bit, and must con¬ 
gratulate Mr. Beerbohm on his wit and the public on 
their appreciation. 

His far-reaching satire, his illuminating suggestions, 
his freedoms and excesses, are all more than usually in 
evidence this year. If you would talk of books, be 
gives you his criticism of a too popular kind of 
“Nobleman’s Memoirs,” dictated after the following 
manner by Industrious Anonyma: — 

“I saw a good lot of the Prince of Wales—after¬ 
wards Edward VII—in those days, and l must say 
that a better sportsman—and, I may add, a better 
pal—never stepped in shoe-leather. 1 remember once 
after I had been having rather a rotten day at New¬ 
market he came up to me and, slapping me on the 
back, said,” etc., etc. 

Or his curious cartoon of Hilda Lessways taking Mr 
Arnold Bennett to task for keeping her and Clay- 
hanger waiting to be finished while he rests himself 
on a milestone. If you are for art, there is the delight¬ 
ful caricature of Mr. Roger Fry devoting himself to a 
Cubist masterpiece, or Mr. Pennell as Whistler's 
Carlyle. In politics he is particularly amusing. Lord 
Beauchamp, Lord Chesterfield, Lord Ashley St. 
Ledgers, Lord Craven, and Lord Spencer as “ Libera, 
ism in its more strictly ornamental aspects," are ex¬ 
cellent, and some Ministers of the Crown imploring Sir 
Rufus Isaacs to tell them of an investment which wiL 
bring no ultimate profit, is a very apt handling cf a 
topical subject. It is not so well drawn as many other', 
that of “ Mr. Asquith in Office,” for example, whs 
threatened by many forces he readily quotes fa* 5 
Fitzjames of “ The Lady of the Lake ” 

Come one, come all, this rock shall fly 
From its firm base as soon as I. 

Mr. Garvin as Atlas II is very funny, but Mr. Fyfc 2! 
Ariel, and Mr. Marlowe as Prospero are not good por¬ 
traits, although the idea is amusing. The stage 
society are not spared; but one of the best picture 
deals with Germany. It represents a father and ^ 
and is called “ Dawning of a Horrid Doubt as to 
Divine Right.” The bitterest and best of all these 
sixty-eight diverting pictures is one of a judge on arn^ 
who, handing the black cap to his marshal, begs him ■ 
see that some bells are sewn on to it. England * 

I lucky in having so entertaining and acute a cartoom 

but it is true that some of his subjects may not think* 

E. M 

1 . - - 

| 

! The holding of an Anglo-German Exhibition, * ^ 
was discussed at a Mansion House meeting on 
ber 2, 1911, is from May to October of this > ear 
be an accomplished fact at the Crystal Palace, 
one of the greatest endeavours that the promoters 
this Exhibition have before them is to establish ® ^ 
friendly feelings between two great nations so c< |*\ 
allied, if not in matters of politics, ye* 

i relationship. 
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At St. Stephen’s Shrine 

By A Regular Devotee. 
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On Thursday we had Jack Pease with his education 
budget. It seems only the other day that I was com¬ 
menting on his first appearance in the t6U of Education 
! Minister. He was dull, although his facts were interest- 
rpHE House has a very uneasy feeling that the ing and even startling. The House is bored and tired, 
~ A- ^ *- dislikes statistics above all things. Our birth-rate 

is dropping slowly but surely. If he is to be believed, 
our children are very sickly, and yet I fancy it is due 
to statistics that are meticulous and exaggerated. The 
Education Department have frightened pupil-teachers 
from entering the profession, and there is now a 
shortage. 

Hoare, of Chelsea, has an irritating manner that 
stands in his way. He always gives me the impression 
that he wants to impress me with the fact that he has 
studied the subject on hand far more deeply than I 
have. 

Sir Henry Hibbert, the new and very busTnesslike 
member for Chorley, made an excellent maiden speech. 
He was too polite to say so, but he seemed amazed at our 
methods. He thought we wasted money on education, 
and that the cost ought to be national and not local. 

We were dealing with nine millions of money, but 
you would not have guessed it by the state of the 
House all the evening. 

Upstairs, in the Marconi Committee, Godfrey Isaacs 
is beginning to fire back, now he is in the witness-box. 
He hinted at the rivalry of the Poulsen system, and 
said he had a friend who was present at a dinner-party 
where there was a man who mentioned two M.P.’s by 
name, who were going to take a prominent part in 
the discussion on the Marconi contract. Just fancy! 
“ You mustn’t say what the soldier said," said the little 
Judge to Mr. Samuel Weller; "it is not evidence." 
Rumour is quite confident who the two M.P.’s are, but 
! she agrees that both of them are quite capable of taking 
care of themselves. 

The Judicial Committee of the Privy Council have 
decided, after a long and careful consideration, that 
Samuel must vacate his seat for Whitechapel, as his 
firm was interested in the India silver contract. Very 
annoying for the Government f 

On Friday, Sandys moved the second reading of 
the National Service (Territorial Force) Bill, and 
earnestly begged that it would be considered from a 
non-party point of view. 

The veteran Field-Marshal Lord Roberts had sent 
us all a note, begging us to stay and vote for it. I 
have often wanted to ask Lord Roberts why he did 
not bring this question to the front when he was in 
chief command of the Army. After the war he had 
the nation at his feet; he could have done anything 
he liked, and could have said to any Government: 
For the adequate protection of the country, I 
want so much money and so many men. I must 
have this particular brand of service. If you won't 
give it me, I shall resign, and put the facts before 
the country." No Government could have withstood 
him at that time. However, that is by the way. 

Colonel Weston, the new member for Kendal, made 
an excellent speech. He is for the moment the pet of 
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1 Government has stolen yet another march on the 
liberties of the people; the Provisional Collection of 
Taxes Bill, which was down for second reading on 
Wednesday, pth inst., is really a revolution in finance. 
For sixty years, Governments, for the sake of con¬ 
venience, have authorised taxation before the Budget 
has passed; the right was never questioned because 
Chancellors were careful to be punctual, and the ex¬ 
pedient was of a temporary character. It was not until 
Lloyd George showed his contempt for precedent by 
passing his Budget when he Jiked that Thomas Gibson 
Bowles arose, and the Courts declared the expedient 
illegal. To-night we had the spectacle of a Liberal 
Government legalising what the Courts declared 
illegal. Charles I lost his head because he attempted 
r -jr ^ collect ship money without the consent of Parlia¬ 
ment; in these servile days the majority hand over 
: their power to the Cabinet. It is a real disaster that 
. £ Mr. Bowles is not on the floor of the house to raise 
lus voice against this outrage on the Constitution. 

LIoyd George promised it should not apply to new 
. taxation, and with this we had to be content. 

In the evening Bill Crooks brought in his 30s. a week 
minimum wages resolution. The feeling is steadily 
growing that wages should be a charge, if not a first 
^ge# on capital, and I believe the time is not far 
distant when a minimum wage will be set up. Ernest 
Craig, the new member for Crewe, in an excellent 
- maiden speech, pointed out the difficulties in the way 
—the unfairness that would result and the inevitable 
increase in the cost of production. 

Cavendish-Bentinck took the other side, and spoke 
principally on behalf of the agricultural labourer, and 
Ousted his needs were not going to be exploited for 
party purposes at the next election. 

Crooks’ speech, in opening, was quite characteristic: 
made jokes, be told anecdotes, but through it all 
Wds an eloquent, pathetic touch which was sincere. He 
could not see why things in this world were not ordered 
™ er ‘* why should the few have such abundance, and 
e man y drag out their lives in a struggle for 

necessities ? 

Robertson, on behalf of the Government, said the 
®° otion, if put j n t 0 effect, would stop scores of 
1 U5 ^ €s and was economically unsound. 

Radicals could not possibly vote for unsound 
and yet, and yet ... It would look awkward 
e cction times to have the question asked : " Why 
l y° u ti vote against a minimum wage for the 
ei V So the useful Handel Booth was turned 
a nd he obligingly talked it out. 

]C Rdtish Government wondered what would 
|ately reward the Duke of Wellington . I wonder 
f e Government can and will reward Handel 
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the Radicals—who think he is a thorn in the side of 
the Tariff Reformers—and they cheered him loudly. 

Seely opposed the Bill, and begged the House to 
help him to fill up the Territorials, and at the same 
time he was so optimistic that Bonar Law felt com¬ 
pelled to cross-examine him. If we sent our expedi¬ 
tionary force abroad, would there be enough men left 
at home to meet a raid of 70,000 trained European 
troops ? Seely seemed to shuffle a bit, but he finally 
paused and said “ Yes” with the greatest emphasis. 
He went on to say that he would welcome a division, and 
Sandys tried to get the closure, but by one of those 
muddles which sometimes occur Archer-Shee talked it 
out. There were some high words in the lobby over it, 
and some people said the Unionist whips were to blame, 
but that was not so. 

Monday.—Godfrey Isaacs makes nearly as good a 
witness as his brother; it was an interesting study to 
watch the duel of wits between him and Sir Frederick 
Banbury—both scrupulously polite and suave, but every 
now and then to vary the metaphor, steel struck flint 
and sparks flashed. 

Sir Frederick Banbury was once a leading member of 
the Stock Exchange, and has all the technical terms 
and methods at his Angers* ends, whilst Godfrey is 
equally at home. 

Archer-Shee and Norton Griffiths were the two M.P.’s 
he alluded fo last week, and he gave their names to¬ 
day. The announcement was followed by a volley of 
telegrams and statements from both “denying the alle¬ 
gations in toto, and defying the alligator.” 

Downstairs we had another quiet day over the 
Budget resolutions. I described how the back benches 
on both sides viewed with suspicion Austen’s partial 
acquiescence in Lloyd George’s scheme. That sus¬ 
picion of the Radical side has now deepened into 
dismay. 

Suppose the Tariff Reformers get into power at the 
next election, what is to prevent them from refusing 
the tariffs by means of resolutions ? What is sauce for 
the Free Trade goose is surely the same for the Tariff 
Reform gander. 

McKenna artfully accepted an amendment that con¬ 
ferred the Bill to prevent taxes: that is those passed 
by a Free Trade Government. There is, of course, 
nothing logical in this. Why should one tax be passed 
in one way and another in another ? But then we have 
long ceased to expect fairness or statesmanship from 
this Government. 

The French have a saying to the effect that nothing 
is more possible than the unforeseen. This was exem¬ 
pli Aed on Tuesday. Both sides called their men down 
early for a division to expand the 11 o’clock rule, so 
that the troublesome case of the Budget resolutions 
could be Anally disposed of. 

It was very dull—so much so that several members 
slept in the lobbies and the libraries in order to be more 
wakeful later throughout the expected all-night sitting. 
Felix Cassel and Pollock were the chief performers, and 
♦ : «*d the Committee into terrible knots. It sounded 


like the opening paragraphs of “ Don Quixote.” For in¬ 
stance, Ernest Pollock quoted a Common Serjeant, Vto 
said: “ There never was a worse case than this case; 
but if ever there could be a worse case than this case, 
then this case is that case.** Lloyd George, under a 
tremendous Are of critical artillery, had to yield. He 
agreed to appoint a Select Committee to consider tbe 
whole matter, on the understanding that this was 
merely a temporary measure. The Committee stage 
was agreed to, and, to the amazement of those who bad 
taken no part in the debate, the policemen began shoot¬ 
ing “ *Oo goes *ome? ** at 8.30 p.m. 
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The hitherto unpublished correspondence of the 
Hon. W. H. Huskisson, who served as a Minister sui 
cessively under the Duke of Portland, Canning, u** 
Goderich, and the Duke of Wellington, now 
possession of The ACADEMY, will shortly be put upj 
sale at Messrs. Sotheby’s, and many important b 
papers will for the Arst time see the light. Thee# 1 
date will be announced later. 

Much has recently been said of the late Mr. 
organ’s collection of objets d'art. It is not 


Morgan 

known 
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Notes and News 

Mrs. Allen Harker has a new novel shortly to appear, 
“The Ffolliots of Redmarley.” It is a Gloucester¬ 
shire story, and it need not be said that some delightful 
children, as well as grown-ups, appear among the 
characters. It will be published by Mr. Murray. 

Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston, and Co., Ltd., have 
in the press a third edition of “ The Scientific Educa¬ 
tion of Dogs for the Gun,” by “ H. H.” It is the 
result of 37 years’ experience, and is certainly one of 
the most exhaustive and practical books yet written 
upon the subject. 

The annual meeting of the Cowper Society will take 
place at the Mansion House on Wednesday next, at 
three o’clock, the Lord Mayor being in the entf* 
Addresses will be given by Sir W. R. D. Adkus* 
M.P., Dr. Hubert Norman, and Cecil Cowper, Esq. 

JP. _ 

Miss L. Lind-af-Hageby, who, in connection wifc 
her remarkable ten hours* speech in her anti-viviscction 
libel case has lately been described by the Prc» * 

“ the new Portia,” is the author of the first critical M* 
of August Strindberg to appear in the Eogl 1S j* 
language. The book will be published this ® onL 
by Mr. Stanley Paul. 

• i — ■ , 1 ■ ■ - 

The well-known authority on library administrate 
Mr. James Duff Brown, nas just issued “A Bntisr 
Library Itinerary,” which forms a useful guide to J 
principal libraries of the country, and is arrange 
according to centres with a view to facilitate nsjtin$ 
the different localities. The book is published 1 ? , 
Messrs. Grafton and Co., of 69, Great Russell Strtf- 
W.C. 
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Byzantine enamels in this collection has recently made 
its appearance through Messrs. Chatto and Windus. 
The edition was strictly limited to 100 copies, so that 
only a few copies now remain. The book is profusely 
illustrated. 


Her Majesty the Queen has been graciously pleased 
to accept a copy of “Soldier and Aviator,” a tribute 
to the memory of Captain Patrick Hamilton, of the 
Royal Flying Corps, who was killed during the last 
autumn manoeuvres. The memoir is written by his 
sister (C. W. Daniel, is. net), and all profits from 
the sale will be devoted by Miss Hamilton to the cause 
of aviation. 


Mr. Heinemann will publish this week a translation 
of Goethe’s original manuscript of “ Wilhelm Meister ” 
under the title of “ Wilhelm Meister’s Theatrital 
Mission.” It will be remembered that Goethe lost the 
original draft of his book, and it was not until a year 
or so ago that the manuscript was discovered by acci¬ 
dent in Germany. It is this version, which varies con¬ 
siderably from the original, which is now given to the 
public, translated by Mr. Gregory Page, 


The great concert in aid of the League of Mercy, to 
take place at Albert Hall on the afternoon of Satur¬ 
day, May 24, under the patronage of the King and 
Queen, will be the most important musical and social 
rvent of the season. Among the artists who have 
already promised to appear are Mme. Donalda, Mme. 
Kirkby Lunn, Miss Irene Scharrer, Sammarco, Ben 
Davies, and Casals. The New Symphony Orchestra 
w dl be conducted by Mr. Landon Ronald, honorary 
musical director of the concert, and the names of the 
'tfier artists will be announced later. 


Chinese Porcelain and Art—I 

By F. Bennett-Goldney, M.P. 

DY an accident probably unique in the history of 
mankind, the founder of the sect of Chinese 
abonalists, contemporary with Confucius, was not 
. m A* world of living men until he had reached 
mature age of four-score years. Owing to this 
circumstance, his hair and eyebrows at the 
tone of his birth were already whitened by the snows of 
man V w ^ n ters, and the name conferred upon his 
J^erable infancy was Lao-Tze, or in English, the 
Aged Baby" a title afterwards partially dropped in 
°f Lau Kium or Laou Keun, the “Hoary 

i (V ^ Seen P rcscnt ty> figures largely 

^ r ^ 0Cse ***» anc ^ notably in the porcelain of several 
at th S * ^ ** here ^ not inappropriate to note 
att L ° Utset how accurately the grotesque legend 
, to the birth of the founder of Taoism sym- 
R * u S * 01 ^ mighty Chinese Empire itself. 
tatesTf^ Chinese is as old as the hills. Even their 
re onus and rebellions, revolutions and renais- 

°f tht ekfo 111 *° ^°^ ow ^ nes down in the traditions 

distinctive element makes its pre- 
e 110 «very department erf Chinese art, and more 
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especially perhaps in decorative art as applied to por¬ 
celain. 

You may ascertain, for instance, on absolutely indis¬ 
putable evidence that this, that, or another fine example 
of Imperial porcelain cannot possibly have been pro¬ 
duced earlier than the Tae-pifig Rebellion of early Vic¬ 
torian days. Examine it carefully, and you may 
discover from the marks upon it that it purports to 
belong to the fourteenth or fifteenth oenturies. You 
accordingly class it as an admirably executed forgery. 
“No,” replies truthful John Chinaman, “the date you 
assign to its manufacture is unquestionably correct* 
but, in my country it would be accounted forgery if the 
potter or painter had placed his own name or the year 
in which it was made upon his work instead of those 
marked upon the piece he followed. This example is 
quite truly all same with that bearing same name and 
same date many generations earlier, and the fact of its 
being all same is guaranteed by the marks, for had it 
not been so, it would never have been issued with them 
from the Emperor’s potteries, for the Emperor cannot 
say which is false.” 

For his Majesty, and doubtless for most of his sub¬ 
jects, such a specimen remains a veritable Lao-Tze, 
and had happened to be bom old. Here, however, it 
has to be borne in mind that ceramic art, so far as it is 
merely mechanic and industrial, is regarded in China as 
a more or less derogatory occupation. A mythic or 
semi-mythic emperor, indeed, is said to have been a 
potter before he ascended the throne, but the legend 
probably is intended rather to emphasise the contrast 
between his earlier and iater calling, than to imply that 
the mere fashioning of pots and pans was in itself an 
honourable employment. Further, it has to be remem¬ 
bered that what may be termed the cult of literature 
carried occasionally to absurd lengths by English- 
speaking peoples, in China seems to run a “brilliant 
second” to the universal ancestor worship as a form of 
popular religion, and that Chinese literature exerts a 
correspondingly exaggerated influence upon Chinese 
art. 

Of late years, fortunately, it has been possible to 
know more, much more, of the national art, both of 
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China and Japan. Between the publication of the late 
Sir A. W. Franks’ catalogue of his collections, now in 
the British Museum, nearly fifty years ago, and that of 
Dr. Bushell’s illuminating work on Chinese art, issued 
by the South Kensington authorities in 1906, a consider¬ 
able library of books has appeared dealing with the 
subject, and the student is now in a position to form a 
far more adequate estimation of these “ monuments of 
cunning craftsmanship” than he was in the days of our 
fathers. Perhaps it would not be too much to say that 
there arc more lovers of art now living qualified to 
appreciate the beauties and interpret the allusions on a 
Chinese porcelain jar than of those competent to pass 
judgment with the same amount of knowledge, expe-’ 
rience, and intelligence on the meanings and merits of 
the wondrous stained glass in Canterbury Cathedral. 

After all, the difference between the glass in the one 
case and the porcelain in the other from an aesthetic 
and artistic point of view, is mainly superficial and 
incidental rather than intrinsic and essential. The 
religious conventions and symbolisms of mediaeval 
Christianity present, on the whole, more parallels than 
contrasts to those of Buddhism or perhaps of Taoism; i the latter half of the seventeenth century, informed the 


philosophy, Tao, “the director in the right way,” as the 
teacher of practical and applied science, and Confuous, 
the literary philosopher, as the teacher of political 
wisdom and the arts of government, we shall find that 
the three have shared between them the entire field 
of human knowledge. If the well round which the) 
are gathered be the well of Truth, and they themscives 
are the greatest teachers of truth, we can easily under¬ 
stand the veneration in which they are held by the few 
and the worship paid them by the many. 

By the Chinese State religion itself the rites and 
ceremonies are laid down in the code of the Empire, 
and are substantially Buddhist with a considerable dak 
of Lamaism, itself a variant of Buddhism. The entire 
ritual, however, is symbolic only. The nearest Euro 
pean analogy to the cult, indeed, is not to be found n 
any variety of Christianity, but in the rituals of the 
higher orders of Freemasonry, with the general spin*, 
of which it has much in common. The Emperor Kan^ 
Hse, perhaps the most famous patron of Chinese 
ceramic art, corresponding with one of the Popes a 
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while the reverence paid to the founders and the fathers 
of the Church is closely akin to the ancestor worship of 
the State religion, of which Confucius was, although 
not the originator, at least the most authentic teacher 
and expounder. 

At the time when the cult of this particular trinity 
was most popular in China—for the Flowery Land is 
considerably more prolific in trinities of this kind than 
the rigidly exclusive West—the venerable elders of 
whom it consisted, the Sing-Tao-Ja, were known as 
“the three Heavenly Doctors” or teachers. Their repre¬ 
sentation, naturally common in the Temples, is far from 
uncommon in porcelain decorations. Stripping them 
of all the absurdities and superstitions with which they 
have been encrusted, the Rationalist of to-day may per¬ 
haps be justified in recognising in the allegory presented 
by the three figures at a well, a rudimentary effort of 
the Chinese mind to embody in art a philosophical 
rather than any theological theory, and one of far- 
reaching scope and significance in relation to the con¬ 
duct of life. If Sing, the “ ideal vegetarian” Buddhist, 
may be regarded as the teacher of natural and moral 
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Holy Father that in worshipping and sacrificing to tk 
Blue Sky it was not the visible heavens that he adorec, 
but the Creator of the Universe. It does not appear 
however, that the letter of the “ Son of Heaven” elictcc 
any sympathetic response from the “Vicar of Christ" 
upon this particular point. The most noteworthy feature 
in the cult is that it supplies a unique solution of 6 
problem which has for so many ages exercised the swtf 
of so many emperors, kings, popes, patriarchs, 
priests of all sorts and sizes as to the relations * 
should exist between the temporal and spintual iO- 
rity. The Emperor, if he is to be regarded as a pn£ 
at all, is the one single priest of the cult. It has ^ 
priesthood of its own. It recognises in a very prad - 
but quite unusual manner that: 
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The priests of all religions are the same. 

o 

When we read the creation-myths of any people ^ 
expect strange things. We shall find few strange* 
the composite one embedded in the Book of Geftcs 
When we read the lives of holy men of old we ** 
disappointed unless their stories include a due P T T 
tion of miracle and impossibility. No Chinese > 
Legend will introduce us to hierophants endow ' 
more prodigious powers than the thaumaturge p 
saints of England and France, St. 
docia, and St. Dionysius the Areopagite, the 1 
whom, after decapitation, accompanied y 1X1 
angels, walked a couple of miles from an * , 
mart re carrying his severed head in ^ 

however, the vagaries of popular rehp * ^ 
counterpart in Christendom, it is on y ** 

that the true and nobler spirit of ancestor^ 
i which plays so conspicuous a part ^ 

patriotic State religion of China, foun * 

1 ago a worthy interpreter to render its mm 
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m the mother-tongue when Campbell spoke to the 
manners of England: 

The spirit of your fathers 

Shall start from every wave. 

Every nationality with a long record of past years 
behind it has in the lapse of ages accumulated its own 
peculiar stock of generally accepted lore and legend, 
proverb and fable, folk-tales and superstitions, meta¬ 
phors and allegories. All of these find their natural 
expression not only in the spoken or written language 
of the people, but in their national art. 

Art, however, vividly eloquent as it may be and is, 
is necessarily compelled to employ means of expression 
other than those at the command of language. The 
transient arts, indeed, of the singer, the orator, and 
actor may invest words with ideas beyond any that the 
words themselves unaided could convey, but the more 
abiding arts that speak through the eye to the heart, 
the reason, and the imagination are denied the use of 
words as their medium of expression. They appeal to 
us visibly, and although all really great decorative art 
appeals to all men of every land capable of recognising 
its extrinsic fitness and beauty, it appeals with tenfold 
force to those who can read and interpret its intrinsic 
drift and significance, conveyed, and only capable of 
being conveyed, in art by symbols and conventions, 
allusions and suggestions, clear enough to the artist 
and those for whom he wrought, but cryptic and in¬ 
scrutable to those of a distant and alien race, being for 
countless generations under wholly different conditions 
and influences, surrounded on every side by other ways 
of thought and other national traditions. 


Imperial and Foreign Affairs 

Bv Lancelot Lawton. 

A PROBLEM OF THE PACIFIC 

T HE proposal before the Californian Legislature 
that foreigners shall not be permitted to own 
land in the State has aroused considerable feeling in 
Japan, where, in spite of the comprehensive nature of 
the Bill, it is recognised that the measure is designed 
solely with a view to placing odious restrictions upon 
Japanese. No one acquainted with conditions on 
toe Pacific coast will deny that this interpretation of 
the measure now under consideration is a correct one. 
By including all foreigners within its provisions, the 
sponsors of the Bill seek to circumvent the difficulties 
arising out of the charge that they wish to discriminate 
against a nation with whom the United States is on 
terms of amity. But we fear that so thin a disguise 
w ril not enable them to attain their object. Already 
public opinion in Japan is somewhat excited, and it is 
believed that the Tokyo Government has registered a 
Protest at Washington. Action of this kind would be 
Jjuite consistent with the policy pursued by Japan of 
ate years in regard to the vexed question of immigra- 
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Californian Legislature, such measure would consjtu 
an infringement of the treaty between Japan and the 
United Spates, a compact that clearly must be supenor 

t0 Inwall probability the point will ultimately be re¬ 
ferred to the highest legal tribunal in the land. U 
will be recalled that a similar situation arose some 
years ago, when the authorities of San Francisco soug 
to exclude Japanese children from the schools. On 
that occasion Mr. Root, then Secretary of State, de¬ 
clared that “ the effect of the treaty in respect of edu¬ 
cation is not positive and compulsory; it is negative 
and prohibitory. It is not a requirement that the State 
shall furnish education; it is the prohibition against 
discrimination when the State does choose to furnish 
education.” As we have already seen, by framing a 
measure so wide in scope as to preclude all foreigners 
from the ownership of land, California takes refuge in 
an evasive course. The Courts will have to decide 
whether the ulterior aim does not in fact constitute 
discrimination against the Japanese, and whether, as 
an alternative point, the measure in so far as it relates 
to all foreigners is valid in the light of treaty obliga¬ 
tions. The present incident does not represent the first 
attempt on the part of California to place difficulties 

in the way of the Japanese. 

Had it not been for the voluntary efforts of the 
Tokyo Government in restricting immigration, an acute 
crisis could not have failed to arise long ago. The 
influence of Washington has also proved a powerful 
factor, and again and again members of the Cali¬ 
fornian Legislature consented, as a result of tactful 
persuasion, to withdraw their objectionable proposals. 
The character of the latest measure suggests obstacles 
of a far more serious nature than those hitherto met 
and overcome. Indeed, it is apparent that Mr. Bryan, 
new to the office of Secretary of State, is faced with 
a problem such as will tax his diplomatic resources to 
the utmost. Mr. Roosevelt, placed in similar circum¬ 
stances, succeeded in steering the only safe course, the 
middle course. He rightly resented violence against 
the Japanese, and deprecated offensive speech. When 
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he thought proper, he did not hesitate to use the method 
of the " big stick *’ in order to bring the Californian 
Legislature to reason, and even went so far as to 
threaten the employment of the Federal forces. At the 
same time he represented to Tokyo that the Californians 
had a just grievance in regard to the unrestricted entry 
into their State of Japanese belonging to the coolie 
class, and the battleship fleet was sent to the Paciflc 
to emphasise the gravity with which the problem was 
viewed in the United States. Naturally, the Japanese 
are sensitive as to their status in the world, and they 
are indignant at any discrimination against them on \ 
the score of colour. They claim that their triumph 
in the war with Russia, and their achievements gene¬ 
rally, place them on a footing with the most advanced 
of white races. 

This claim we need not examine too critically here. 

It is sufficient to say that the peoples of the Pacific 
coast, of Australia and of New Zealand, do not accept 
our allies at their own value. It is not surprising that 
such a circumstance should prove a source of enduring 
irritation to the Japanese, and, as a consequence, the 
feeling engendered tends to obscure the purely economic 
side of the issue. Judged from the standpoint of self- 
preservation in matters commercial and industrial, the 
Californians have a strong case against the island men 
from the East. In whatever country they may reside, 
the Japanese elect to be a race apart. To some extent 
they have no other choice, for assimilation is denied 
them. But, were it otherwise, they would themselves 
refuse to mix with alien nationalities. 

Their standard of living is far lower than that of 
Western peoples. Their earnings they transmit to their 
own country, and, when they retire, it is to return to 
their own native land. Living as they do cheaply, and 
employing their own compatriots to the exclusion of 
white labour, their presence in large numbers in a State 
like California cannot be otherwise than a menace. The 
Japanese themselves have not failed to place restrictions 
upon the employment of Chinese labour in Japan. 
Moreover, it was only recently that they permitted 
foreigners to own land, and this concession is hedged 
in with certain conditions, which, in the opinion of 
authorities, impairs its value. 

The problem of Asiatic immigration is one which 
affects alike the British Empire and the United States. 
But in the United States, by reason of the vigorous 
policy pursued by California, it has become acute of 
late years. The Eastern States are not in whole-hearted 
sympathy with the States of the Pacific coast, for they 
look upon the embarrassments and war scares that are 
constantly arising as an unwarrantable interference with 
the normal business life of the community. They for¬ 
get, as do other peoples situated at great distance from 
the Orient, that the territories of the Pacific coast and 
their inhabitants oppose the only possible bulwark to 
the westward advance of the yellow races. As far as 
the Washington Government is concerned, signs are 
not wanting that there is full realisation of the danger¬ 
ous potentialities of the situation. Japan has become to 
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America what Germany is to Great Britain. Thus the 
naval programmes of America decide those of Japan. 
A period, however, will remain in which to banish 
suspicion and cultivate friendly relations. The Panama 
Canal is not yet opened, and Japan is without financial 
resources. If racial prejudice is put aside, and the 
problem is narrowed down to economic discussion, then 
all issues will be capable of common-sense arrangement. 


In the Temple of Mammon 


The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial 
queries by return of post if correspondents enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope. Such queries must be sent 
to the City Offices, 15, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


T HE public are like trout upon a bad day; they refuse 
to bite anything. The newspapers declare that 
Peace is .only a matter of hours. The Stock Ex¬ 
change is full of “bears/* and not a dealer has any shares 
on his books. Yet business does not boom. A lew san¬ 
guine professionals both here and in Paris have marked 
up prices. But I don’t think that they have sold shares 
Until the troops are disbanded no one will believe in 
peace. This is sound common sense, however much the 
Stock Exchange may dislike it. There are still many dif¬ 
ficulties to overcome. It is strange that Poincare should 
be coming here in such haste. It is strange that there 
should always be liquidation whenever prices rise abort 1 
certain level. It is more than strange that all the bariff* 
and big finance houses should declare peace assured 
it is to their interest to cast doubts on the intentioos oi 
the Powers and thus keep up the price of the money tty 
must lend when all is settled. 

Some of the new issues have gone remarkably 
Schroeder’s San Paulo loan was extremely attractive, and 
was grabbed at before the ink was dry on the advertise¬ 
ments. This firm has made more successful issues than 
any other house in London during the past two years- 
They see that the public now like short dates of repay¬ 
ment, which tend to keep up the prioe,and high interest 
Some of the Canadian issues nave done fairly well. Canada 
goes on borrowing. Her prosperity is great, but the day 
must come when she will find the interest press heavily 
upon her. The small towns out West are certainly ran 
ning into debt much too fast. The Government is ^ 
considering a huge loan to enable Mackenzie and 
to complete Canadian Northern. The traffics on the 
are not growing as fast as the interest on the debt, an- 
the last issue of Income Bonds was not a success. 1 ‘ L 
not deserve it. Therefore Mackenzie and Mann dare 
face the British investor unless they can entangk 1 
Canadian Government. I am told that Borden calle - 
Sir Thomas Shaughnessy, who said he would support »• 
loan if the C.P.R. were also helped. They have a NF 
capita] outlay to face, and are nervous of making ano 
issue of common stock. The trouble with the C. P- • 
that the Board itself holds too much stock and is 
after bonuses. Yet the line is in magnificent order, 
shares are to day undervalued. 

Mr. 

The Marconi inquiry has assumed a new phase- ‘ 
Godfrey Isaacs is beginning to make some very ntsv ^ 
closures. | Hi^ suggestion that the Potilsen Compaq 
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rtik Ministerial scandal is too silly for words. Mr. Isaacs 
must understand that the Marconi companies have been 
criticised because they are a bad type of promotion; be- 
“ : cause they make such profits as they do make out of stock 
jobbing, not trade. The only company that does a sound 
pE:C business is the one that supplies the ships with wireless. 
jXL Pays dividends earned legitimately. 


Z" Mosey is perceptibly cheaper and we might easily see 
BC- Bank Rate back again at four per cent, if the City 
were satisfied with regard to peace. The trade demand is 
=• not so keen. The only fear that bankers have is that the 
Bood of new loans may necessitate the locking up of 20 to 
, 3 ° millions of gold. But this would spread over the whole 
JIC of Europe, and is not urgent. 


I-OREiGNERs.— In the foreign market Tintos have been 
the one great gamble, but Perus are now being talked up 
on the ever-green conversion scheme, which now looks like 
coining through. There is a big China loan under discus- 
F- f ( ,on b® done outside the Six Power group. Sir 
Edward Grey would gladly creep out of the awful mess 
lie has got into in China, and he may give the new loan 
a half-hearted support. It is a scandal that the Hong- 
Kong and Shanghai and Mercantile Bank of India; so 
. .. the position. A new bank is to be established in place of 
the derelict .National Bank, which has never done any- 
K* thing. The capital is to be ten millions. China is enor¬ 
mously rich, and all her money is deposited in the Hong 
Khong and Shanghai and Mercantile Bank of India; so 
that she actually finds the funds for her enemies—an 
absurd position. If she had her own bank she could then 
' 5SUf ^ er own loans at her own price and make her own 
nancial arrangements. There is still much talk of bor- 
rovnng from the Balkan States, all of which are now draw¬ 
ls money for the war from Paris, and paying huge prices 
. - accommodation. Turkey is being financed via 

enm and Vienna, I hear, with great difficulty. 

Home Rails. —The booming of Great Centrals still con- 
t ” 1ues * ^is, to my mind, is most suspicious, and shows 
1 J the syndicate is attempting to unload. We must 
rarefullv watch the traffics after the strike period is over, 
consider the stocks of this line an admirable lock-up, but 
Un ess public comes in the price will surely fall for the 
speculator will want to take his profit. I believe that the 
Present half-year will be one of the best our English rail- 
have ever had. The cheapest stock is Great 
estern, which stands at a ridiculously low figure. The 
?' * s doing well. Midland Deferred and Great 
0 them Deferred are both excellent purchases either as 
a speculation or an investment. 

Yankees.--—' There has been some profit-taking, but on 
, e ^hole prices have kept very firm. I am not surprised, 

0r a mosl all the railways have done splendidly since their 

* r started. Atchison is piling up profits, but the 
j^ 00 has not yet risen much mainly because Wall Street 

^ new * ss ues of bonds are being prepared, 
e shareholders in Pennsylvania will get a nice bonus in 
e new issue. This railway shows enormous traffic in- 
ceases. It is probably the best-managed line in the 
j n,le d States. Unions are too cheap. I say again that 

• tar \ ma ke no difference to this railway what agreement 
made over Northern Pacific as long as Union holds Cen- 

/ a Now, as this point has never been in dispute, 

an un( * crstan d why people do not go into the market 
They can get a stock paving 10 per cent, quar- 
dividend under 160—with huge undivided assets. 
There is nothing cheaper. 

nibh BBE * ^ * s cur * ous How variable are the reports of 
er companies; Highlands was quite good—much 
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I better than most people imagined; St. George, a Ceylon 
l company, was excellent, but we have had some disappoint¬ 
ments, and the market is in the mood to make the worst of 
everything. Rubber itself keeps very weak, and only 
those companies that have a big acreage of young trees 
coming on can hope to keep up their dividends in face of 
a steadily falling market. We shall see what the price 
will be in a few months’ time. We may get a rig. It 
would not cost much to buy 1,000 tons at 3s. 6d., then 
put the price to 4s., and a bull operation on a large scale 
would be profitable. But the bulls have no pluck in these 
days, and without a strong syndicate the operation would 
fail. 

O rL -—There is some talk of a market being made in 
Premier Pipe Preference which certainly look cheap with 
a 10 per cent, dividend being paid on the ordinary. They 
are mostly held in Germany, and the dealers say that the 
low price is due to the money pressure in Berlin having 
caused weak holders to realise. Heybourn and Croft, the 
big dealers in Marconis, are to make a market in British 
motor spirit, a company that proposes to distil petrol from 
coal at 3d. a gallon. All the Automobile Club is agog 
with the deal, and it is said that Godfrey Isaacs intends 
to join, the board. Anyhow a 4 4 rig ” is in process of 
formation or conception. 

Mines.— The big houses go on issuing their annual re¬ 
ports, and they have attempted to revive the Kaffir 
market \ ia Paris. I cannot say that they have been very 
successful. A few people came in and averaged, but the 
jobbers at once unloaded stock they have had on their 
books for months. There are a few decent bargains to 
be picked up in the Far East Rand, but not many. I 
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If you are interested in books you will be still 
more interested in “ The Librarian and Book 
World,” which from cover to cover is all about 
books. It is the largest sixpenny library 
monthly in the world. It is the independent 
library monthly in this country, entirely 
controlled and written by members of the pro¬ 
fession. It has the largest circulation. It is 
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and with library architecture. Best books is 
a feature absolutely unique for the books of 
this country. All the best books published 
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think Modder B and Knights are the cheapest shares in 
the whole of the Kaffir Circus. 

Miscellaneous. —Armstrongs have had a good year, 
but the policy of giving away the reserve in the shape of 
bonus shares and then issuing fresh capital seems extra¬ 
vagant. However, the business is splendidly managed, 
and no one should part with his holding. The Agri¬ 
cultural Bank has now a huge amount of arrears, but this 
should not deter people from buying the shares, as the 
Government have agreed to make a bridge to evade the 
foolish Five Fadden Law. The future of the Bank 
seems more secure than ever. Aboukir report is not 
good, but the shares are cheap. Delta Lands' was satis¬ 
factory, but no dividend was paid, or is likely to be paid. 
Canadian Northern Fisheries, which I severely criticised 
when it came out, has had a disastrous year. Its posi¬ 
tion seem? desperate, and I would not advise anyone to 
hold the bonds. Arauco Railway has again had a pro¬ 
sperous year. If this company would write off a little 
more the shares would be cheap. 

Raymond Radclyffe. 


THE GALICIAN OIL TRUST. 

At the ruling prices for oil the 3,450 tons produced by 
the Galician Oil Trust last month will give the company • 
profits three times the rate obtainable a year ago. The 
February production totalled 3,280 tons, but five shafts 
are being drilled, which will doubtless soon add largely ' 
to production from the existing eight wells on this pro¬ 
perty. After the usual deductions in the shape of 
royalties, working expenses, etc., large profits are cal¬ 
culated to be in sight, and on dividend prospects alone the 
shares therefore canrfot long remain at their present low 
level of from 7s. to 7s. 6d. They are talking them to 15s. 
or over. 


Heaven keep me from such lunacy—l make no doubt 1 ' Njfe 

could trace her triple signature throughout the plays as 
easily as all the varieties of Bacon’s. 

I find in Disraeli’s “Curiosities of Literature," under 
the heading “Imprisonment of the Learned,” the follow¬ 
ing : “It is said, Mary Queen of Scots, during her long 
captivity by Queen Elizabeth, produced many pleasing 
poetic compositions. ” Doubtless the plays of Shakespeare, 
and who more fitted to write about kings and thrones than 
she who had sat upon two thrones, and lived in the gor¬ 
geous court of France, and the ruder oourt of Scotland? 

Who more fitted to write of civil war and turbulent nobles; 
the imprisonment of kings; of treachery and treason, false 
accusations and all the rest? And love—Ah! dear queer., 
she did indeedlcnow all the heights and depths of love, and 
all its sorrows. We have only to send our thoughts 
over her life and over the plays of Shakespeare to see 
how well she could have written them. 

We know she was learned; she knew Latin and other 
languages, and had thirty long years of imprisonment to 
occupy—and in her case concealment of the authorship 
was imperative. I therefore put forward the theory that 
if our honoured Shakespeare is not the author, then 
Queen Mary was, and that the plays were carefully con¬ 
cealed by some of her entourage and handed over to 
Shakespeare or others, by whom they were edited and 
adapted for the stage. The comic parts and buffoonery 
were added, and the greater part of “ Henry VIII," if in¬ 
deed any of that play is by her, or by Shakespeare. Wt 
can easily see how the most profound secrecy was neces¬ 
sary, in Elizabeth's time at any rate, as hanging, drawing 
and quartering might have been the portion of the editors 
Such secrecy, when all has been said and argued about, 
was really uncalled for, and unlikely in the case of Bacon 
Yours, A. Ramsay. 

Haldhurst, Canewdon, Essex. 

April 3, 1913. 



MALANG RUBBER ESTATES. 

Sir William Hudson, presiding at the general meeting, 
said the results obtained and the prospects justified the 
declaration of a dividend at the rate of 5 per cent, for the 
current half-year. The acreage under rubber has in¬ 
creased to i,i6ij acres; besides this there are on the 
estate 397,353 Robusta, 175 Java, and 7,150 Liberian 
coffee trees. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

BACON AND SHAKESPEARE. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,— 

Woman 
O Woman 
Woman. 

May I suggest to Sir Edwin Lawrence that this thrice 
repeated word is a more likely clue to the authorship of the 
«• Merry Wives of Windsor” than M hanged sow” which he 
unearthed from the same passage—in Scene I, Act 2. I 
cannot conceive it possible that a man like Lord Bacon 
would even in cipher sign himself so vilely. Men are sen¬ 
sitive about their names; and “hanged hog” and “hanged 
sow” would never be adopted as a signature by a man of 
the name of Bacon. If our ‘‘Sweet Will” is to be given 
up, then “cherchez la femme”—and who more likely than 
Mary Queen of Scots. 

If I were to follow the tactics of the Baconians— 

Digitized by 



To the Editor of The Academy. i 

Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. H. G. Rawlinson, writes 
Do you suppose Bacon could have written ‘Adror> 
cus/ or have made Hector talk of 

Young men whom Aristotle thought 
Unfit to learn moral philosophy?” 

Mr. Rawdinson then proceeds to answer his own con¬ 
undrum, and says, “ Of course he couldn’t. But Bacon¬ 
ians won’t see the point of this. It requires a rod- 
mentary knowledge of the classics.” 

Well, I do not know whether there are any Baconian* 
who accept “Andronicus” as the work of Shake-speare 
any more than the whole of the three parts of “ Hen? 
VI.” But it would be less absurd than to attribute these 
plays to Shagsper of Stratford. The mention of Am* 
totle by Hector is a known and wilful anachronism, a 
does not imply ignorance on the mighty author’s part, j) 
the Second Book of the “ Advancement of Learning- 
Bacon defines Poesy thus :— 

Poesy is a part of learning, in measure of words 1 • 
the most part restrained, but in all other points e^ 
tremely licensed, and doth truly refer to the 
tion ; which not being tied to the laws of matter, 
at pleasure join that which nature hath severed, 3 
sever that which nature hath joined. 

Perhaps it was not on account of the anachronism ^ 

Mr. Rawlinson introduced this quotation from T r0! ‘^ 
and Cressida,” but to point out Shakespeare’s er [ or ? I 
associating Aristotle, in this instance, with mo T dl p ‘ 
osophy when he really referred to political philosflpU 
This is an inexcusable blunder, vet it does not ecu 
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against Bacon's authorship of the Shake-speare Plays and 
Poems. In "The Advancement of Learning," the 
myriad-minded Bacon writes, " Is not the opinion of 
Aristotle worthy to be regarded wherein he saith that 
young men are no fit auditors of moral philosophy?” Is 
it one of the many ** coincidences "that Bacon and Shake¬ 
speare should make identical blunders? V’ours truly, 

R. L. Eagle. 

4, Bampton Road, Forest Hill, S.E. 

April 4, 1913. 
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JOTTINGS FOR THE WORD-feoOKS. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

“Doddlb-My-Lady,” etc. 

Sir,—In "Anecdotes of a Boarding-School; or, an Anti¬ 
dote to the Vices of those Useful Seminaries. By M.P. In 
Two Volumes,” attributed on the Catalog of the British 
luseum to Dorothy Kilner, and approximately the year 
* 79 °, of which there were two editions; one observes these 
which may serve to enrich one or more of our 
, English Dictionaries. Vol. I, p. 45 : "and the next morn- 
in £ have nothing but dry bread, and nasty-poison water- 
47: “j am vas j f onc j Q f her”; 5a: "to see you 
we on so”; 54; "as one of the many disagreeables she 
expected to find whilst at school"; 73 : "say your prayers 
your night-shift !" 75 : "huffing you" (^scolding); 76 : 
who not only fibs but even steals" ; 77 : "You are always 
and piping your eye about something or other. 
l P l *g my eye repeated Martha, I do not understand what 
}°u mean by that expression.” (It seems to mean "draw 
^ rom »" as one draws wine from a pipe or barrel.) 
9 » : y’vost fine l vast fine ! " Vol. II, p. 17 •* “ Ca f* 
rotty hair; 56: "though butter will not melt in their 
"JjMhs, cheese will not choak them ; 70: "No one is 
^owed to stand with his hat on before the King of Eng- 
, 4 n » except De Courcy, Baron of Kinsale in Ireland"; 97 : 
* tar frock and dirt your own?"; 75 • "f° r dirting 


To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—Mr. Hutchinson accuses me of a "palpable error” 
in my translation of Bacon's letter to Fulgentio. Doubt¬ 
less he has noticed that the translation in Spedding’s 
edition has been equally culpable, though he has not in¬ 
cluded him in his condemnation. 

Unfortunately, the "palpable error” is his own. Any 
schoolboy could have told him that ea omnia, in Latinam 
Imguam traducta cannot = "ail those already translated 
into Latin,” for which a relative clause would be required. 

In Bacon’s letter traducta dividere according to the 
common idiom = traducere et dividere, and it is so cor¬ 
rectly translated in Spedding. 

As regards the "Iambic Hexameter,” Sir E. Durning- 
Lawrence’s meaning is, I think, clear from the context, 
though perhaps not very perspicuously expressed. He 
oceans an Iambic of six measures or feet (see "Bacon is 
Shakespeare,” p. 97), but the expression is not very happy, 
as “Hexametric Iambic” would have served his purpose 
better. 

But I am afraid that the learned Baronet’s Latin is not 
impeccable. Ouarta Tabula cannot be a mere slip for 
(juadrota, as it occurs in the facsimile from a page of an 
old Cryptographic book, so here Mr. Rawlinson’s charge 
must stand. And confidence is still further shaken by the 
discovery that ludi is translated "plays.” There is only 
one word for a play in Latin, and that is fabula. No one 
knew that better than Francis Bacon. 

But, after all, what does it matter? Had not the author 
ol*he Plays "small Latine and less Greek"? Yours faith- 
% Humphry Clinker. 


yourself so”; 91 : "finding herself much less inclinable to 
sit down." Mrs. Kilner uses, as many North Americans 
still do, the old form "gotten” instead of the past parti¬ 
ciple "got." She expresses a very bad opinion of the 
gipsies of her time. At the end of Vol II there is on four 
pages a list of "Publications for the Instruction and Enter¬ 
tainment of Young Minds: Printed and Sold by J. Mar¬ 
shall and Co at No. 4, Aldermary Church-Y'ard, in Bow- 
Lane, London." It mentions other works by M.P., and 
some by Mrs. Teachwell (i.e., “Eleanor Lady Fenn”); 
Miss Cowley; A. C. (a book of whom dated 1785 exists in 
the British Museum) and S.S. The B.M. also contains 
seven editions, 1761-1827, of "The Newtonian System by 
Tom Telescope, A.M.," attributed to John Newbery. On 
p. 2 one reads, "as to lead a young urchin just breeched, 
or a little doddle-my-lady in hanging sleeves, up to a 
gaming tabic." In Wrights Dictionary of the English 
Dialects " Doddle " occurs as meaning "to fondle, pet, 
humour, to cocker children," in the dialects of Cornwall 
and Somerset. The curious Galimatias entitled " The Illus¬ 
trious and Renowned History of the Seven Famous Cham¬ 
pions of Christendom. In Three Parts . . . also, The 
Heroic Adventures of St. George's Three Sons." (Ber¬ 
wick : Printed for William Phorson. 1785) is interesting 
among other reasons as conserving so late the old spelling 
then for than, on pages 15, 82, 133. 

April 7, 1913. Edward S. Dodgson. 
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Notes of the Week 


'T^HE speech made by Lord Curzon in the House 
I of Lords on Monday last is worthy of pro- 

** X found consideration by all who are in doubt 

Ss t0 toe right course to take in the matter of home 
t r < * e ® eac c and national training for military service. Lord 
. Curzon pointed out emphatically that the voluntary 
system is collapsing because it has given us neither the 
^ nor the training required for the protection of the 
country, and remarked—as has often been said in these 
ty f °tonms—■that in the end “there is no doubt that we 
' 5!ia| J have to resort to some kind of compulsion.” On 
/ toe very same day Prince Louis of Battenberg, the 
/ lrs * Lord of the Admiralty, speaking at the 
annual meeting of the Union Jack Club, declared that 
J ,lc * w ° great Services depended on each other for their 
e ^ ect —that, in fact, Great Britain cannot rely on 
Le fleet alone, however splendidly organised it may be, 
ut that in addition it is indispensable that we should 
possess a sufficiently trained professional army in this 
^Und at all tunes.” These are wise and weighty words, 
0ne w ho is no arm-chair student of war and its 
' labilities, but from a practical sailor who may be 
^pended u P° n not to depreciate the value of the 
attleships under his charge; and we commend them 
those who are inclined to follow Lord Haldane’s 
ej j 0 Pt*®ism on the subject of the Territorial Force 
aiC lts We ^kly improvement.” 

Simplify Spelling Board of New York is by no 
defunct. We understand thaX^k has just issued 

Digitized by (jO Q[C 


I thirty new “rules" m a pamphlet, with a warning to the 
uninitiated reader that he must not be “to much in- 
fluenst by the od appearance" of some of the words 
which it has seen fit to re-model. “Od" is certainly 
not too strong a term; for “eco," “casm," “corns," and 
“gru, flu, blu," must inevitably raise the risibility of 
the ordinary man for whom English is a pleasant and 
comprehensible language as at present written; while 
“dauter" and “hauty," “enuf" and “cof," may bring him 
past the laugh to the frown and the growl of disapproval. 
The principle of discarding things that we can do with¬ 
out is a dangerous one, in other matters than language. 
We can live without wine, or meat, or music, or poetry, 
or the theatre, or a hundred other pleasant and per¬ 
missible things; but very cogent reasons have to be ad¬ 
vanced before we make the experiment. And it seems 
to us that the Simplified Spellers—who will kindly 
refrain from a fresh avalanche of correspondence on 
the subject—have not yet succeeded in a convincing 
statement of their arguments for meddling with a lan¬ 
guage whose very extent renders it a difficult matter to 
“reform " successfully. 

The lads and lassies of Munich, if they value their 
reputation, will no longer be so reckless as to “fall" in 
love; they will study it, draw up codes of rules as to 
the proper course to take when the symptoms of the 
sacred passion appear, and then, with one eye on their 
printed forms and the other on the object of their affec¬ 
tions, propose. If they disregard these formalities, the 
experts of the "High School for Matrimonial Science," 
recently founded in the enlightened City of Munich, 
will be seriously displeased; for why should these 
gentlemen, with expenditure of time and labour, dis¬ 
course upon “the interesting laws of affinity, soul-attrac¬ 
tion and repulsion," and upon zoology and biology in 
relation to love, for nothing? And wherein lies the 
use of lectures on “preventing the flight of love," or 
diplomas for “certificated teachers of love," if the young 
men and maidens take the matter into their own hands ? 
Alas! we fear that youth will have its way despite the 
grave and learned professors. They may put their 
heads together as much as they like, and puzzle out 
formulae of attraction and repulsion; but one touch of 
a hand, one glance from some bright eye, will overset 
them all. 

There are so many good people in the world who 
occupy themselves with concocting advice to others that 
we grow a little impatient at times. This week, for 
example, a worthy doctor has been telling us that to 
help in the "conservation of nerve energy " we should 
“eat slowly, walk slowly, dress slowly, and speak 
slowly." But what is to be done when we have just 
ten minutes before the train goes, let us say, and it is 
necessary to change, take some refreshment, and get 
to the station ? As to speaking slowly, it occurs to us 
that there are many moments when our self-control 
would be unequal to the task. These counsels of per¬ 
fection are all very well in theory, but they are apt to 
fail in the bustle of real life. 
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The Lure of London 

"MY son, what ails ye, that of late 
Ye hang o'erlong upon the gate ? 

Ye will not to your supper come, 

Ye cannot sit with me at home. 

What lass is it with eye so bright 

That keeps you from your mother quite ?" 

• 

‘Mother, no lass with eye so bright 
Makes me to linger half the night, 

No maid it is makes me to brood, 

And keeps me from your supper good; 

But, mother, if the truth ye'd know, 

I am right mad from home to go.” 

"My son, if 'twere a lassie bright 
That keeps ye from me half the night, 

That, soon or late, I must abide, 

Nor e'er her silly rose-cheek chide. 

Yet I had pain to give ye birth, 

And ye'll forget me under earth.” 

"Mother, I know not how to tell 
What breeds in me this restless hell; 

But this I feel that go I must, 

I tire of this familiar dust. 

Even the nodding flowers I'd leave, 

Though, mother, you I would not grieve. 

“There is a city far away, 

In midnight I can feel her day; 

Mother, she has no need of sleep, 

She doth not sow, she doth not reap; 

Hardly, I think, she draws the dew. 

But she hath many, we have few. 

"When silvery light comes on the ground, 

And in the world I hear no sound, 

Still I can hear her silent call, 

To her must go, whate'er befall; 

No more I smell the rainy sod, 

Almost I have forgot my God!” 

"If ye must go, then go ye must, 

My boy; but when I’m turned to dust, 

Come back, though many a mile ye make, 
And think on how this heart did break." 
"Mother, yon red flare in the sky ! 

There will I go, if there I die!" 
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I N an age when the art of letter-writing stands in 
danger of being crowded from life by a dozen difier- 
ent inventions designed to save time and to hasten busi¬ 
ness, it is fitting, though savouring slightly of paradox, 
that the great letter-writers of the past should be com¬ 
memorated. For the composition of a letter dealing 
with intimate matters—often a complete history of each 
day of the writer’s life—time and leisure were needed, 
and, beyond these, the ability to comment, to compare, 
to suggest; to embroider with a skill that should not be 
pretentious the trivialities of commonplace hours. 
Writer and recipient were in tune with one another; 
there was time to read and to think, and the busy 
thoughts were not set to flight by the spectre of some¬ 
thing ever waiting to be done. 

At the meeting of the Cowper Society on Wednesday 
last, held at the Mansion House, the object of 
which was to raise funds for the restoration and mai> 
tenance of the Cowper Museum at Olney, the Lore 
Mayor presided. Sir Ryland Adkins, M.P., who spoke 
on " The Urbanity of Cowper,” observed that the pcet 
was one of the most real and least artificial of Eng-i'- 
writers. It might seem curious that a meeting to ce.e- 
brate a poet who wrote essentially of simple and nr- j 
matters, should be held in the very centre of the Ly 
of London, but through all Cowper’s wntings rtf 1 
thread of courtesy and true knowledge of the v&A 
which counteracted the apparent incongruity. He ^ 
constantly drawn by his sympathy into the interchip 
of opinions, and his work, especially considered 2s d 
whole, possessed a quality which was lacking in 1 ^ 
who came later—in spite of the undoubted fact that ttf 
great Victorian authors enlarged the scope of literature. 
Urbanity was the distinctive characteristic oi L - 
eighteenth century, and Cowper exhibited it to the ^ • 
After reading an amusing extract from a letter to R<- 
William Unwin, written on July 3, 1 794 # m 3 
Cowper commented on the increased taxation and 
recently introduced Budget, Sir R. Adkins remark^ j 
that Cowper wrote what he felt, not what be "as* c - ; 
he ought to feel, and observed that his place in Eog i -“ 
literature was secure and serene. 

Mr. Cecil Cowper, J.P., dealt with “Cowper as * 
Letter-Writer," and commented upon the difficulty 
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selecting from a storehouse so rich in treasures. 
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general examination of the correspondence we no^e • 
extraordinary vivacity, playfulness, and humour of 
letters, written as they were after periods of n> eri 3 
eclipse.” “I am not here referring,” proceeded the 
speaker, “ to the letters dealing mainly with relig 1015 
beliefs and speculations; I acknowledge their 5 ’ J P rt 
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value, their beauty, and the comfort which they bring, 
hut I am no competent critic to expound them. I 
rejoice that they exist, and I think that in this age then- 
lessons are much needed, if indeed they are not indis¬ 
pensable.” Admitting that many of the letters, ex¬ 
cept for literary elegance, are mainly on trivial themes, 
Mr. Cowper wished that we had more such trivialities 
at present, “in place of postcards and platitudes, or 
ladies’ postscripts.” Cowper’s brilliant abilities were 
constantly clouded, and the phases of his mind are 
mirrored with extraordinary fidelity in his letters to 
Lady Hesketh, William Unwin, and his other intimate 
friends. The simple and natural explanation of the 
beauty of the whole correspondence is u an innate attrac¬ 
tion and an unconscious sympathy between certain 
natures, a quality which does not need difficult or ab¬ 
struse definition. Such influences and such sentiments 
are easily referable to our common origin, and to the 
human impulses which are implanted in us.” In con¬ 
cluding, Mr. Cowper expressed the hope that this meet¬ 
ing of the Society would stimulate inquiry and revive 
interest in some of perhaps the purest literature which 
exists in our language. 

Miss Enid Rose recited effectively Mr. John Payne’s 
poem, “Cowper and Newton,” and the Secretary, Mr. 
Thomas Wright, explained many details as to the pre¬ 
servation of the house of the poet at Olney. He also 
read, to the great interest of the audience, a hitherto 
unpublished letter of Cowper, dated November 30, 
t/ 92 , addressed to Joseph Hill. 

The Lord Mayor, in summing up, and commending 
object of the gathering to the sympathy of the 
audience, neatly remarked that the measure of the 
audience’s delight should be indicated by its practical 
support, and that the measure of the Committee's de- 
hght at a successful meeting would be on similar lines. 
After votes of thanks to the Lord Mayor and to the 
various speakers, the members and friends proceeded 
St. Mary Woolnoth Church in order to see the 
memorial to the Rev. John Newton. 

There was a very good attendance, including his 
Excellency M. Kovalevsky, President of the Russian 
Impenal Technical Institute, FitzRoy Cowper, Esq., 
William Hartmann, Esq., J.P., and R. J. Turner, 

Es T. j.p. 

^essrs. A. and C. Black announce for immediate 
Publication the first volume of their “ Edinburgh 
^«Lcal Series." This will be a work on “ Diseases 
'“Junes of the Eye,” by Dr. W. G. Sym, ophthal- 
surgeon to the Edinburgh Royal Infirmary. The 
is intended for the student and general prac- 
tioner, and is written as far as possible on clinical 
the definite view of assisting to diagnose 

a od treat. 


Three Generations of Morgans 

By Frank Harris. 

TT was about 1889 that I knew Mr. Morgan, the 
-■* father of Pierpont Morgan, at Monte Carlo. He 
had a villa on the road leading to Cap Martin; the 
house was of good size, but not in any way imposing. 
It stood in something less than an acre of garden, and 
was the sort of place a man of moderate fortune might 
select. The establishment was on the same modest 
footing: a butler and a couple of footmen, and that 
was all; there were, of course, other servants, but one 
did not see them. Mr. Junius Morgan at that time 
appeared to be a man of about seventy, rather tall and 
well-made though spare of figure, with grey hair and 
refined, scholarly face. He liked to give quiet little 
dinners to his friends. There were seldom more than 
three or four guests together—usually there were only 
two. The dinners were simple but excellent; the host 
very quiet and reserved, with courtly manners. 

In time one gradually realised that Mr. Morgan was 
thoughtful, with an intelligent interest in books and 
art, but hardly more; gifted, however, with a keen 
sense of humour, especially of that humour that comes 
from knowledge of character; a born student of human 
kind, with keen but tolerant outlook. As one got to 
know him better one discovered that all his qualities 
were, so to speak, embedded in a peculiar fairness of 
mind and a corresponding lenity of nature. I do not 
pretend to have known more than the surface of his 
mind and character; but what I knew, I liked. To¬ 
wards the end of my second season I realised, or 
thought I realised, that his success as a banker came 
from his fairness of mind, buttressed by a large fund 
of caution. He could not talk about men or affairs 
without showing that he believed, with Emerson, 
“prudence goes a long way in life.” All in all a 
typical product of New England, conventional in 
thought, cautious in deed, careful in carrying out 
duties, scrupulous in all the relations of life as he was 
in his person, liking humour better than any other 
mental quality, and disliking ostentation, vulgarity, 
loudness, more than a crime. 

His death was tragic, and, strangely enough, I was 
almost an eye-witness of the fatal accident. One after¬ 
noon he drove past me, on his way to Eze, in a victoria 
with a couple of horses. After spending some time at the 
Cap d’Ail I turned and drove back as fast as I could. 
In six or seven minutes I overtook Mr. Morgan lying 
insensible in his carriage with his head bleeding. I 
followed his victoria to his villa and then heard from 
the coachman how the accident happened. The horses 
it seemed, were rather fresh, and just before reaching 
the village of Eze they were met by a train coming 
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almost directly towards them. As the engine passed 
them the horses swerved violently across the road and 
took to their heels. In a couple of hundred yards the 
coachman managed to get them under control, but 
found then that Mr. Morgan was not in the carriage, 
but lying in the road at the spot where the horses had 
taken fright. Evidently, Mr. Morgan had been 
alarmed by the swerving of the horses and had tried to 
get out of the carriage, and in the act had been thrown 
on his head. Doctors were summoned and nurses, but 
nothing did any good. Mr. Morgan died, if I re¬ 
member aright, some days after the accident without 
ever recovering consciousness: a man of the old school 
who was esteemed and liked by almost everyone who 
knew him, and who deserved both liking and esteem. 
He left, I believe, something over two millions sterling. 

His son and chief heir, Mr. Pierpont Morgan, was in 
many ways the antipodes of his father. Junius Morgan 
was even tempered, courtly mannered, always quiet 
and calm; Pierpont was nervous, brusque, excitable, 
always disturbed, usually in a desperate hurry: and 
just as Junius belonged to the old school of millionaire 
bankers, so Pierpont belonged to the new. He did 
not make money by cautious investments and by 
saving, but by bold speculation and by using general 
ideas. It is usually thought he owed his fortune to 
his father; but in truth, before his father died, Pier¬ 
pont Morgan had probably amassed even more money 
than his father. 

In 1857 he left Gottingen University and returned to 
America to learn the routine of the bank. He was then 
about twenty; a dozen years later he gave New York a 
taste of his quality by beating the notorious "Jim 
Fisk 1 ’ in a duel for possession of a certain railway; in 
1877, when he was about forty, he made a million, it 
is said, by a deal with Mr. Belmont and the Roths¬ 
childs in United States bonds. For some years he 
worked at reorganising railroads; he first took the Erie 
in hand, then the Northern Pacific, then the Southern; 
then he made a Coal Combine, and a little later the 
great Electric Trust. 

In the panic of 1893, fortified by his father’s for¬ 
tune, he proved himself the strongest man in American 
finance. The United States Treasury was confronted 
with a steady outflow of gold. Day by day the drain 
went on; bankers were frightened and stopped lending; 
naturally, the supply of gold got smaller. Disaster 
was imminent, when Pierpont Morgan formed a syndi¬ 
cate, bought twelve million pounds* worth of United 
States bonds, and paid for them in gold; the panic 
was ended and confidence restored. 

His later triumphs are within the memory of all: he 
formed the Steel Trust and was attacked on all hands 
because for some years it did not pay; then he formed 
the Atlantic Shipping Trust with only a very moderate 
measure of success. In the panic of 1907 he waited till 
people thought he was not going to act at all; but when 
he acted it was decisively, and once again he restored 
confidence. He was the undisputed money-lord of 
America from 1893 to the day of his death. 
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What the amount of his fortune may be no one can 
even guess : American papers put it at all figures from 
twenty millions sterling to a hundred millions. It is 
certain that no private citizen has ever given away so 
much to public objects; some say his benefactions 
amounted to fifty million pounds. His art collections 
alone, bequeathed to the City of New York, cost some¬ 
thing like twenty millions. It has been said that be 
bought with astounding knowledge and taste: that 
is not true; he bought treasures of art which weie con¬ 
secrated by time, and he paid enormous prices foe 
everything. The true connoisseur buys the great works 
of his own day and pays almost nothing for than; 
the Sir Hugh Lanes give proof of ten times the artistic 
knowledge of Pierpont Morgan; still, there can bene 
doubt that Pierpont Morgan’s collection in twenty 
years will be worth three or four times what he gave 
for it. 

I may here tell a little story which is, perhaps, even 
more characteristic of millionaires in general than of 
Mr. Pierpont Morgan in especial. One day in my boc*- 
maker’s I noticed in the back room a large collection of 
boots and shoes in every state of disrepair. The wrecks 
amused me because the shop was notoriously dear, and 
the manager did not much care to repair even the boots 
himself had made. When he came to me I pointed tc 
the footgear on the floor, and said : 

"That’s a strange collection of cripples!” 

Yes, sir,” he replied, wagging mournful head; “and 
to say, sir, that that gentleman was once one of my 
very best customers—used to order twenty and thirty 
pairs of boots at once and nearly every year from mf 
Never sent back a pair to be soled or heeled. A ya*' 
or two ago, sir, his father died and left him milbois. 
as I ’ave *eard, and since then, sir, he has not orders 
a new pair. He sends back his old boots again ar.c 
again to be soled and heeled and patched till I am k ,: 
ashamed to see them.” 

"Who may he be ?” I cried, greatly amused. 

"I don’t suppose you know him, sir,” said the boot¬ 
maker, "because he’s an American gentleraan—a Mr. 
Pierpont Morgan, sir.” 

Mr. Pierpont Morgan escapes ordinary judgment. So 
few men know anything about finance in its high* 5 * 
developments that it is extremely difficult to gauge 
financial genius. We have to measure him chiefly on 
side-issues such as his art collections and by hearsay- 
The German Kaiser knew him, and declared that be 
was “ohne intelligent” ("completely stupid”), w biJ> 
merely condemns the Kaiser; the American papers write 
of him as "an unrivalled genius,” which only show? 
that they, too, do not know what they are talking 
about. 
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Pierpont Morgan was a man who could only f 
come to success in the time and place where be M . 
and worked; he was very bold, and he had brains 
enough to see that competition had reached its 
in the nineteenth century, and that "combinatioc 
would be the magic word of the twentieth, the progress 
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of man being like that of one skating on the outside 
edge and swaying first to this extreme and then to that 
in the opposite direction. So he formed trust after 
trust, and what he made out of them can only be 
guessed at. Mr. Carnegie and his associates got all 
they thought their steelworks were worth; yet good 
judges assert that Pierpont Morgan netted more than 
one hundred million dollars over that one deal. He 
was betting on the industrial growth of the United 
States, and that growth more than justified his con¬ 
fidence. In Europe any business whose profits increase 
at the rate of two or three per cent, a year is regarded 
as very prosperous, whereas many great businesses in 
the United States increase their profits at the rate of 
twenty or thirty per cent, a year. The New York Cen¬ 
tral Railroad, for example, has to provide every four 
or five years for a doubled traffic, and the rate of in¬ 
crease is quickening. Under these circumstances any 
bold speculator with command of money is almost sure 
to make a fortune. Mr. Morgan was more successful 
than anyone else, except the Lumber King and Rocke¬ 
feller; but he had his father’s great reputation to help 
him, and mid-way in his career his father’s fortune. 

One of his phrases when being examined before the 
Committee of the Senate last winter paints the man 
better than pages of description. “Character is credit,” 
be said. The word went through America like an elec¬ 
tric shock: that is the New England faith which Pier¬ 
pont Morgan derived from his father—“character is 
credit.” 
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One thing more can hardly be disputed : his genero¬ 
sity and benefactions have touched the imagination of 
men throughout the world. He has shown as no one 
else has ever shown that a man may make millions with¬ 
out being mean or avaricious; he has set a great and 
noble example, and put the name of Morgan higher 
than that of any other millionaire in recorded time. 

And now what of the future, and what may be ex- 
P^ed or hoped from the only son of his father and the 
third of the famous line, Mr. Jack Morgan. He is 
usually spoken of as young, but people forget that he 
* ort y-six and beginning to show grey hairs. Physi- 
call y» Mr. Jack Morgan takes after his father : he is an 
even bigger man, some six feet two inches in height and 
oity-four or forty-five inches round the chest; he must 
Wei gh quite fifteen stone. In manner and temperament, 
t°o> he recalls Pierpont Morgan; he is quick and 
^sque, without trace of side or affectation; one hears 
^plosions of infectious laughter from him and out- 
.^ s quick temper; he is readily moved by in¬ 
justice and by pity; moreover, so far as an outsider 
ma y judge, he is as fearless as his father and of much 
sanie width of vision. He stands, too, on his 
ather s wealth and reputation, and is backed by his 
a n s Partners and associates. There is good reason 
ior believing with his friends that Mr. Jack Morgan 
make even more money than Pierpont Morgan 
10 an ^ his intimates declare he will use his wealth 
j l . a* generously and with as high a sense of the 
***» °f trusteeships 
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The Love for Mozart 

MoBdTt's Operas: A Critical Study. By EDWARD J. 
Dent. Illustrated. (Chatto and Windus 12s. 6d. 
net.) 

T is admirable to be honest, no doubt, and the frank¬ 
ness with which, in these days, many people talk 
about their growing indifference to “classical music” 
might be regarded as an encouraging sign of present- 
day sense and virtue, were it not that it is difficult to rid 
oneself of the uncomfortable suspicion that these same 
people are not always sincere about their love for the 
very old and the very modern music which alone, as 
they assert, enthrals them. Twenty years ago, if a 
musician had begun to doubt the sincerity of his passion 
for every note that great Beethoven had set down, he 
hardly dared confess it to himself, and only whispered 
his treason to one or two special friends. A generation 
before, any Han del-heretic would almost have been in 
danger of Bedlam. Persons of middle age can recall 
the not far-distant time when cultivated Kensington 
brandished a drawn sword against all who would not 
subscribe to its faith in Brahms, while Hampstead was 
vociferating, " There is one God and one Wagner! ” 
Mozart and Bach and Palestrina and the Elizabethans 
were but strugglers for recognition in those enlightened 
days. A few plain folk, ready to welcome beauty 
wherever they found it, delighted in them all, but often 
became confused, in the maze of aesthetic discussion, 
as to the orthodoxy of their Catholicism. They were 
tempted to exclaim, with Job and with Dr. Boyce: “Oh, 
where shall wisdom be found ? ” Now it is a common¬ 
place to say that Beethoven is dull, and that we do 
not want to hear his symphonies and quartets any 
more; Handel is practically unknown; Bach has his 
critics; and we have heard a really brilliant young 
musician maintain that, in view of modern achieve¬ 
ments, it is not possible to pretend any longer that 
Wagner was divine. 

Yet here comes Mr. Dent to prove that Mozart; 
has a place in the sun after all; and did wie 
not read somewhere or other, but a day or two ago, 
that “ the cant of the day is a love for Mozart ” ? Mr. 
Dent tells us that “the oldest opera-goer cannot recollect 
a time when Mozart was not a classic. The aged think 
of him as a respected classic, the elderly as a classic 
much over-rated, while the present generation has re¬ 
discovered him with a whole-hearted enthusiasm.” We 
trust that Mr. Dent, whose knowledge of and love for 
Mozart gives us the greatest delight, will not misunder¬ 
stand us when we say that, however ardently we may 
rejoice that the “ present generation ” should appreciate 
Mozart, it is an impertinent whipper-snapper if it talks 
of “rediscovering” him. It will be rediscovering 
Phidias next. Ignorant Englishmen, atoning for the 
neglect of their grandparents, may rightly prate of their 
“ rediscover/* of the Chinese portrait-painters, of Ver¬ 
meer, of Romney, and of Raeburn, but there is some¬ 
thing too odiously irritating in the thought that anyone 
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should plume himself on “ rediscovering” Mozart. Let I 
the present generation regard itself as one that has been 
blind, but has now recovered its sight. That is the 
truth of the matter. Then let it humbly and gratefully 
accept the guidance of such an experienced oculist as 
Mr. Dent in the use it must make of its new-found 
faculty. 

In * Mozart's Operas *’ Mr. Dent writes, we take it, 
primarily for the benefit of students, and, we hope, for 
such impresarios as contemplate a production of these 
operas. He is long, minute, and a little too sparing, 
perhaps, of the sense of humour which he clearly 
possesses. So that, although we should like to put his 
book into the hands of every music-lover that we know, 
we could not be sure that its enchantment would make 
them read it carefully to the end. It is, in fact, a 
serious book for serious people. There is much in the 
opening chapters on the “ Principles of Opera " and the 
circumstances and conditions of Mozart's early activity 
as a composer of opera which gives excellent food for 
thought. We quite agree that Mozart, Wagner, and 
Verdi are the three really great writers of operas, and 
for the same reason as Mr. Dent. He is incontestably 
right when he insists on the debt music owes to the 
Italian school of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen¬ 
turies; but does he not a little overstate his case when 
he says, “ Those who have given some patient study to 
his contemporaries begin to realise that most of the 
features of Mozart's music which we are apt to consider 
so typically Mozartian are not Mozartian in the least, 
but are simply the common stock-in-trade of all the 
music-makers of his day"? We should rather have 
said that it is just in the use he made of the common 
formulas of the time that Mozart is so Mozartian. He 
uses material which was to every composer's hand, but 
he uses it in his own way, which, being the way of 
genius, makes what was ordinary seem new and lovely. 
He gives a touch to a passage which might otherwise 
have been Galuppi's, and makes it all his own; or else, 
if he sets down the very phrases which a contemporary 
had, perhaps, used, then those which go before, and 
which follow after, irradiate the familiar sentences 
which divide then. 

Mr. Dent is admirably just and discerning in 
pointing out the value of Mozart’s use of 
recitativo secco —not only its intrinsic value, but its 
importance as the right background for the arias with 
their recitativo accompagnato . May we not say that 
Mozart, in his instrumental works, may have regarded 
the typically Italian everyday passages in something 
of the light of a background, a relief ? We have just 
been indulging ourselves by playing through several of 
his early sonatas on the piano, and, at the risk of being 
considered uncritical, we must confess that in these 
innocent, hastily dashed off, but, to us, wholly exquisite 
compositions, the passages “ which anybody might have 
written " sound precisely right in their place, and do 
but serve to show in more delightful contrast those 
innumerable bars of beauty of which one man alone 
bad the secret. 


Very careful are the studies made by Mr. Dent oi 
the operas, great and small. We thought we knew 
them well, but we know them much better now. The 
book is packed full of interesting information and of 
wholesome advice. Audiences are bidden to try and 
approach operas from the point of view of those who 
first heard them, and managers are begged to “ interpret 
Mozart by the light of common sense,” and to believe 
that all his operas demand most intelligent study and 
diligent rehearsal. German performances of Moait 
are somewhat severely criticised. We hope Mr. Dent 
will not condemn us for having enjoyed so much certain 
evenings at the Residenz Theatre in Munich, or some 
when Mahler conducted at Vienna, nor the Moiait 
Festival under Strauss at Berlin. They were not per¬ 
fect, but they were delightful. We were grieved to 
find him saying that the part of Donna Elvira had 
never been taken by a great artist; for do we not re¬ 
member how Mme. Nilsson sang it, and then, although 
Mmes. Tietjens and TrebeUi was there, Elvira was, 
without question, the heroine of the opera? And we 
beg him not to insist that Don Juan was not an 
historical personage, else was the visit vain which we 
so eagerly made to La Caridad, in Seville, to see the 
tomb of the “ peor hombre que ha habido en el mundo,” 
tomb which we gazed at before we had eyes fot the 
Murillos ! The book is very well printed and got up; 
it has numerous illustrations, and we should be sorry 
to think that any music-lover's library was without it. 
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In a Chinese Garden 

Yang Chu's Garden of Pleasure (Wisdom of the Ea* 
Series). Translated from the Chinese by PW- 
FESSOR Anton Forke, Ph.D. With an Introduc¬ 
tion by Hugh Cranmer-Byng. (John Murray, 
is. net.) 

Mr. Hugh Cranmer-Byng writes in the lengthy but 
most interesting introduction to the latest volume in the 
“Wisdom of the East” series: “The Garden of Epicurus 
has faded from the minds of men. The Garden of Getb* 
semane will for ever remain like a picture engraved 
deeply in their hearts.” The one depicts self-indulgence 
and the other self-sacrifice, and we are glad to End that 
Mr. Byng favours the idealist rather than the philosopher. 
Yang Chu’s garden of pleasure is somewhat barren. Here 
is a philosopher who advocates naturalness and a gratifi¬ 
cation of the senses without a touch of glamour, and with 
scarcely a hint of the mildest enthusiasm. Philosophy in 
itself is a system, and a system is essentially opposed to 
all that is natural. Yang Chu’s teaching has been com¬ 
pared “ to a study in scarlet on black, the scarlet symbolic 
of the joy of life, the black of his unyielding pessimism. 

Those who have had the rare pleasure of dipping in* 0 
W. F. Mayers’ “Chinese Reader's Manual” will have dis¬ 
covered that certain oelebrities of the Land of the Blue 
Gown revelled in life with unbounded delight Thetf 
joys may have been associated with beautiful con cubits 
• with the wine cup, and with endless feasting; but, ne\ff 
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aac 2; *. tbciess, they gratified their senses without a hint of 

pessimism. They were whole-hearted in their pleasures. 
Bases They laughed from the cradle to the grave, and their 
search for a pretty face, gorgeous raiment, or a delect¬ 
able dish, left no time for philosophising. Yang Chu’s 
scarlet of pleasure, however, seems to be submerged in 
the black of his pessimism. If he had been more 
natural, more joyous , in his manner of expression, he 
might have tempted others to walk in his garden. He 
has given us many flowers, but they are all dead 
flowers, killed with too much philosophic handling. 

It is rather curious to note that the remarks of Yang 
Chu are imbedded in the work of Leih Tzu, the great 
exponent of Taoism. Yang Chu laid stress upon the 1 
importance of human desires, while the true Taoist was 
impervious to joy or sorrow, believing that restraint 
and renunciation were essential to the comprehension 
of Tao. Mr. Byng writes: “ In dealing with the 
question of coarse pleasures, Yang Chu does not say 
that drink is in itself a good or desirable thing. What 
he says is that all inclinations, however gross, however 
indefensible, are preferable to the perverse inclination 
for interference with others, for rule, for power and 
authority. It is possible for a man to ruin his health 
by over-indulgence. By lust for power he may ruin 
the life of a whole nation." The gratifying of the 
senses, rather than running after power, fame, or 
wealth, is a smug and egotistical teaching. Whether 
the evil associated with the one is greater than the evil 
associated with the other is a matter of opinion. 
Naturalness, according to Yang Chu, covers a multitude | 
of sins. “ Be natural," he seems to say, “ and you will j 
jfi be happy. Make the most of this world, for I do not j 
believe that another exists." And in this easy-going 
v «n he steps forth into his garden and discourses on 
the brevity of conscious life, two happy voluptuaries, 
the four chimeras, contentment, and many other 
•' subjects. 
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Textual Criticism of the New 

Testament 

Text and Canon of the New Testament . By 
Alexander Souter. (Duckworth and Co. 
2 s. 6d.) 

Souter has produced an admirable manual of 
textual criticism of the New Testament. He pleads at 
outset for deeper investigation of the Old Latin, 

* ‘ c h at present claims so much attention. It is hard 
tor Us now to realise that there were for centuries cur- 

ln the Christian Church two, if not three, versions 
i *he Old Testament, and certainly two of the New 
lament, the readers of one being practically ignorant 
J the differences of the others. But it was so, and 
writer of this book is quite right in devoting much 
uue and space to the consideration of the Latin Bible. 

* rT n °^ generall y recognised that what was once con- 

wed African" Latin was really the third and fourth 
century language of the whole Western Roman Empire. 
a Ppens by mere chance that nearly all the works of 
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that period which we possess are African in origin: 
Apuleius, Tcrtullian, Cyprian, etc. But surely enough 
spade-work is being done in this direction. Witness 
the laborious work of Mr. Hoskier, reviewed in these 
columns a year ago. Nor are all Churchmen who are 
scholars engaged in “ the f ascinating pursuit of 
liturgiology " : not one-fiftieth of them. 

The main fault in this excellent book seems to be 
the want of sense of proportion, or rather of gradation, 
in the author’s mind. Beginning with a lucid account 
of the nature and construction of ancient manuscripts 
at large, which is spoon-meat for babes, he plunges at 
once into details of individual MSS. which can only 
be of advantage to the advanced scholar. The work 
is painstaking and thorough, but it seems somewhat out 
cf place in a "manual." Ag.rin, we have in the chapter 
on “ Principles of Criticism " at the beginning an ad¬ 
mirable rhumi of such principles, with apposite illus¬ 
trations both from the classics and from Holy Scrip¬ 
ture; but this is dwarfed by the long laudation of 
Westcott and Hort, extending—with lucid intervals— 
over some forty pages. Now, many scholars, includ¬ 
ing Mr. Hoskier, do not pin their faith upon Westcott 
and Hort, as these did theirs upon the five great 
uncials. It is surely not necessary now to demonstrate 
that Codex D, to which they attached almost equal 
weight with that of the other uncials, was an eccentric 
production of a private eclectic—a freak, and, indeed, 
a very malevolent freak—in the realm of sober manu¬ 
script authority. 

A trace of this worship of the uncial may be found 
in Dr. Souter’s careful and clear account of the versions 
and editions. On page 95 he tells us that the Cora- 
plutensian Greek text was founded on MSS. “ of which 
nothing can be said except that they must have been 
late." Now we know that, for the Old Testament 
at least, the MSS. used were (in Holmes and Parsons* 
notation) 108, 248, and probably 253. Late as these 
MSS. may be, they represent a far earlier text—which 
is the point in which Westcott and Hort seem to fail— 
and have undoubtedly influenced many other versions. 

In his second section, on the canon of the New Testa¬ 
ment, Dr. Souter descends from his technicalities and 
his worship of Westcott and Hort, and gives us a plain 
and lucid account—perhaps the most lucid which has 
yet appeared—of the reception and the “ canonising " 
(which are quite different matters) of the various New 
Testament books. Much of his matter is, as he freely 
acknowledges, taken from the great work of Zahn. 
But where he speaks for himself he is always clear and 
incisive. We are struck by the remark at the very 
beginning of this section that, “though the law was 
canonical, there was no canonical text of it." It was 
not, after all, sacrosanct. The text might be enlarged 
or altered, and that it was so we have the Septuagint 
as a proof. 

The remainder of the section is on the usual lines of 
such compendiums, but is more clearly put than is 
usual. We are surprised, however, to find a writer who 
does not hesitate to describe the Epistle of St. James 
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(page 183) as an Egyptian product of the second cen¬ 
tury, accepting without hesitation all the Pauline 
epistles, except, indeed, the Pastorals, and admiring 
Resch’s collection—generally considered more volumi¬ 
nous than convincing—of correspondences between the 
words of our Lord and those of St. Paul. Our author, 
moreover, seems to ignore both Schweitzer’s latest work 
on Paulinism and the earlier works which led up to it. 
As a matter of fact, the evidence for St. Paul’s quota¬ 
tions of lost sayings of Jesus is better than that for the 
allusions to the known ones; and this is Resch’s best 
point, making all allowance for the loose “memoriter” 
references of the first and second centuries. 

One blemish in the book must be noticed. “ Wrong¬ 
ous” for “wrongful” is not English—that it is is one 
of the delusions of the North Britons; while “First 
Peter” and “First John”—repeated even to sea¬ 
sickness—is neither grammatical nor economical. No 
good Scotsman should waste five letters of good type 
when a single Arabic numeral would suffice. But, in¬ 
deed, this is, like most of the series to which it belongs, 
an excellent “manual,” and that is what it professes 
to be. 


A Happy Company 

A Small Boy and Others . By Henry James. (Mac¬ 
millan and Co. 12s. net.) 

IT is an open question whether any man past the half- 
century of life can record with accuracy the events of 
his boyhood’s years; especially is it debatable when he 
has lived vividly with a mind ever fully open to im¬ 
pressions. His experiences will have gathered so 
thickly, his more recent memories will be so rich, that 
he is bound to regard that period, so long ago, as one 
who looks upon a dim landscape through a window of 
stained glass. It will be confused, though charmingly 
coloured and fascinating; and there will come occa¬ 
sional mischances of vision and slips of detail, for 
which none, save the Spirit of Time, is to blame. 

Such are the thoughts occurring to us as we read of 
this wonderful, impressionable, “ gaping and dawdling” 
small boy whose mind Mr. Henry James has discovered 
and explored with the assiduity of one who finds a 
new, untravelled land. Fortunately Mr. James is an 
adept at this sort of exploration, and we know what 
to expect when he gets fairly started on the journey. 
It was well worth doing, this task, though we imagine 
that a frequently recurring sadness must have checked 
his pen when recollections of his brother, that fine and 
genial man, crowded upon him too thickly. For 
"W. J” as he so often hints, was the exemplar, the 
slightly superior comrade, when they were boys, and 
the affection between the two shines here and there like 
a beacon-light. There is more about the “ small boy ” 

_himself—than about the various “others,” but few 

who have reached the inmost magic circle of Mr. James* 
writings will be disposed to quarrel on that score. The 
small boy is always poised and posed and inspected 
in relation to the others, so that whatever by-play of 
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incident passed before his wide-open eyes is reflected 
in his thoughts—or rather in the thoughts of the man 
about him. The difficulty was, as one might well 
think, to select: — 

We were, to my sense, the blest group of us, such 
a company of characters and such a picture of dif¬ 
ferences, and withal so fused and united and inter¬ 
locked, that each of us, to that fond fancy, pleads for 
preservation. ... I struggle under the drawback, 
innate and inbred, of seeing the whole content of 
memory and affection in each enacted and recovered 
moment, as who should say, in the vivid image and 
the very scene; the light of the only terms in which 
life has treated me to experience. And I cherish 
the moment and evoke the image and repaint the 
scene; though meanwhile indeed scarce able to con¬ 
vey how prevailingly and almost exclusively, during 
years and years, the field was animated and the ad¬ 
venture conditioned for me by my brother’s nearness 
and that play of genius in him of which 1 had never 
had a doubt from the first. 

Significant are the words above—“ the only terms in 
which life has treated me to experience.” Life has pre¬ 

sented itself to Mr. James continuously, from the time of 
that waking, subtle consciousness in the cosy, friendly 
family circle near New York, as a series of splendid, 
alluring pictures, of which he despairs of preserving 
the hundredth part, yet strives and labours incessantly. 
Thus we have this book, full of metaphors and allu¬ 
sions drawn from visible things, of impressions pro¬ 
jected on the receptive and sensitive screen of an alert 
mind. We see the home life perfectly; not the least 
admirable part of the story is the portrait incidental!' 
drawn of the father, “ a chartered rebel against cric 
reserves,” always a happy comrade with his childro. 
unable to keep the secret of having taken the boy to 
his first sitting for a daguerreotype. The mother was 
not to know “ till the charming consequence should 
break upon her”; but with the father, moving “ m a 
cloud, if not rather in a high radiance, of precipitation 
and divulgation . . . the sense of communicable 

pleasure in his breast was positively explosive.” ^ 
see the boy in “ the torture-chamber of Dr. Parkburst, 
our tremendously respectable dentist,” poring over 
books while he waited, and taken, after the “ session? 
in the house of pain,” to a shop for unlimited ice¬ 
cream, “ deemed sovereign for sore mouths, deemed 
sovereign, in fact, all through our infancy, for every¬ 
thing.” We see him listening surreptitiously— having 
been sent to bed—to a reading of the first instalment 
of “ David Copperfield,” being betrayed by sobs et 
sympathy under the strain of the Murdstones, and 
being then “ effectively banished.” 

Better than all, perhaps, are the clear records of ^ 
impressions of England and France— the “thick an 
heavy suggestions of the London room ” where he 
ill, with “ the window open to the English Jun e & 
the far-off hum of a thousand possibilities ” I 1 ( 
ecstatic vision of an old peasant-woman in sab • 
which, in “ the momentary measure of a smab > lC * 
boy,” summed up and guaranteed the “Europe 
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which he had dreamed. But we might go on for 
columns quoting apt phrases enshrining the trifling 
incidents, which meant so much to the observant eyes 
of the “ little gaping American’* who for years " walked 
and dawdled and dodged” through life, busily storing 
and absorbing material for the unimagined future. 
There is treasure in this book—unduly buried in a drift 
of words at times, it is true—for those who can com¬ 
prehend. It reveals the beginnings of a lovable per¬ 
sonality of which the world hears very little. For a 
while we have walked with our friendly guide and 
listened to his quiet voice; and the leave-taking brings 
a sense of sadness that we cannot stay, for him, the 
hand of relentless time. W. L. R. 


Religion and Fairylana . By EDITH M. JEWSON. 

(Happy Publishing Co. is. net.) 

For so slender a little volume as Miss Jewson’s 
Religion and Fairyland ” there are far too many 
quotations. No less than four appear as prefaces to 
the sketch, and after the essay itself is reached they 
literally tumble over one another; but they all get in, 
with the result that very little space is left for original 
matter. This is to be regretted, as the subject is a good 
one, and could have been very well worked up had the 
author relied more upon herself and less upon what 
other writers have said. 


Shorter Reviews 

Passing the Love of Women , and Other Poems . By 
Rev. E. E. Bradford, D.D. (Kegan Paul and 
Co. 4s. 6d. net.) 

A GENTLE, friendly philosophy and faith, set into 
lyrical form with a skill that does not always 
match the fineness of the sentiments the author desires to 
express, would describe with fair accuracy the contents 
of this book of verse. The longer works, such as 
Apollo and Hyacinthus ” and ‘’The Sculptor,” re¬ 
main throughout on a level of accomplishment which 
»$ exceptional among minor poets, especially when 
tempted by the fatal fluency and ease of blank verse; 
and some of the lyrics, sonnets, and other shorter 
P°em$ are certainly worthy of critical approval. The 
author's three charming stanzas to “Rudolf,” and a 
lync entitled “Narcissus,” stand from the rest, more 
effective in their simplicity than some of the classical, 
ambitious verses. To rhyme “ certain ” and “ dirt on ” 

5 a pity in the descriptive lyric, “ Nothing is Lost,” 
nut we must add that, on the whole, the scansion and 
r tyme are excellent. 


Masterpieces of Music , Edited by E. HATZFELD. 
tint. By Sir A. C. Mackenzie. Handel. By 

Henry Davey. (T. C. and E. C. Jack. is. 6d. 
net.) 

J 0 this series are now added the two composers Liszt 
in d Handel. Sir A. Mackenzie gives many of his per- 
^°nal experiences in connection with the Abb£, and does 
15 ^ to show the musician’s indefatigable labours 
^ Pursuit of his art. In his biography of Handel 
, r * Henry Davey touches upon the controversy which 
as °f late arisen, both in England and America, re- 
pecting Handel’s music; but whatever may be the 
P i nion of experts upon the subject, certain it is that 
Popularity of this composer is not yet on the wane, 
t* a visit to the Crystal Palace on the occasion of the 
wtnaJ will prove, to say nothing of the crowded 
^ wvdances whenever “ The Messiah” is down for pro- 
^tion. The musical extracts in both books are well 
We still await the book on Sullivan. 
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Debrett's House of Commons and the Judicial Bench , 
1913. Edited by Arthur G. M. Hesibrige. 

(Dean and Son. 7s. 6d. net.) 

ALTHOUGH, compared with many other reference books, 
“ Debrett*s House of Commons ” comes late in the year, 
it is very welcome when it does appear. Those who 
have dealings with Parliamentary reports, extracts, or 
general articles, know how very easy it is to make a 
slip in the spelling of members’ names, however well 
they may be acquainted with the representatives them¬ 
selves; but if there is at hand a reliable book, these 
matters can easily be put right. Also, the short account 
of each member, together with his place of residence 
and clubs, is handy—in some cases, probably too easy 
of access, as far as the harassed politician is concerned. 
We are pleased to place the book on our shelves, and 
it will not be among those which occupy a dusty comer 
all to themselves. 


Fiction 

Stella Maris. By WILLIAM J. Locke. (John Lane. 
6s.) 

OR at least three parts of his book Mr. Locke keeps 
upon a very lofty plane, and it is only when an end¬ 
ing has to be brought about in some way satisfactory to 
the ordinary novel-reader that a slight descent is per¬ 
ceptible. The child, Stella Maris, is an invalid, forced 
to lie always on her back. She has kind guardians 
and no lack of things necessary for her comfort. John 
Risca and Walter Herold, whom she designates Great 
High Belovedst and Great High Favourite, delight to 
spend all the time they can spare with the dreamy child 
who feeds her fancy on the waves and clouds as she 
sees them from the window by which she lies. It is m 
this sick-chamber that the author is at his best; Stella 
Maris, thanks to his careful delineation, we seem to 
know through and through, and when, as the result of 
an operation, she is able go about as other women, the 
reader watches anxiously to see in what manner she will 
take her awakening to some of the hard and sordid 
facts of life. Again the drawing is good; Stella shrinks 
from losing the mysticism surrounding her early years. 
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but realises that she mast now leave some of her dreams 
and take her place in the material world. It would 
have been an easy matter to overdo this awakening of 
the child’s mind; but such is not the case. Each 
happening has been carefully chosen; and although 
the many shocks almost prostrate the girl with grief, 
there is no suggestion of any exaggeration about them. 

John Risca, as he is seen at the end of the story, does 
not seem to be quite consistent with the Great High 
Belovedst of the opening chapters. For it was he who 
entertained and pleased Stella with his romances and 
fairy tales, and he again who later on spent sleepless 
nights and dreary days because of his love for her. 
Yet when, at a terrible cost, all obstacles to his declara¬ 
tion are removed, for no tangible reason, he hangs 
back, and allows Stella to suffer much on his account. 
An impulsive, headstrong man as John is represented 
to be would hardly have done this, and it makes the 
ending a little forced. But the fault—if fault it be— 
is slight compared with the enjoyment of the story as a 
whole. 

The one or two glimpses given of the amusing 
domestic jangles between Stella's guardians, Sir Oliver 
and his wife, make us wish that Mr. Locke had devoted 
a few more pages to their periodic recriminations; they 
would have been very entertaining. 


Aileen. By Marjorie Cooper. (Lynwood and Co. 

6 s.) 

IN the very simple love story of which this book is 
made up the author has concentrated practically all 
her efforts on the portrayal of her heroine: as a result, 
we get a very good portrait-study of Aileen, whose 
multitudinous adorers fail to rouse any deep feeling in 
her, and who goes, in company with two maiden aunts, 
to a Cumberland village. Here, according to her 
uncle's views, she is to stay until she can decide whom 
to marry among her suitors, and here, of course, she 
meets the man who matters more than all the rest. 

There is a plot, simple enough, and in its telling 
it is made little more than a short story. Yet the book 
is one which will afford a considerable amount of en¬ 
joyment to its readers, for Aileen has plenty of high 
spirits combined with a keen sense of humour; she is 
capable, too, of little descriptive phrases which have 
the spice of originality to flavour them : “Modem busy- 
bodies who would save man from himself, and in spite 
of his wishes; and would spoil the best years of his 
life in order to give the worse a better chance!” is 
sufficiently paradoxical and epigrammatic to serve as 
an instance, though those who read the book will find 
better and more witty specimens in its pages. 

Miss Cooper is no stylist, and avows that her story 
is “unpretentious” in a rather unnecessary introduction. 
She is, however, capable of producing bright, attractive 
work, and depicting real characters. If ever this book 
should run to a second edition, we would recommend 
a more careful reading of the proofs than has been 
given for this first imprint—and we hope that the 
necessity***/ "rise. | 
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Mrs . Gray^s Past . By HERBERT FLOWERDEW. (Stanley 
Paul and Co. 6s.', 

The title of this book suggests mysteries and incrimi¬ 
nations, but we hardly expected from Mr. Flowerdew 
the type of story he has given us. Practically the 
whole of the book is given over to two sets of people- 
those who would unravel Mrs. Gray’s past, and those 
who would defend her. It is the one and only subject 
discussed in and out of season, at every dinner part)', 
every tea meeting, and wherever two or three are 
gathered together in the gossipy town. The scandal 
finally reaches its climax when the accusers and accused 
meet in the Canon’s study and thrash the matter out. 
There is an air of unreality about this court of inquiry. 
However enraged or excited people may become over 
another person’s supposed misdoings, it is a very 
unusual proceeding to turn a private house into a 
miniature law courts and force the delinquent to go 
through a cross-examination in order to satisfy one or 
two jealous rivals. As can be gathered from the 
beginning of the story the innocent Mrs. Gray is suffer¬ 
ing from the sins of another. And it is only in this 
instance that the author displays any ingenuity; for he 
very successfully mystifies the reader as to the guilty 
party until the last chapters. Otherwise the story has 
very little to recommend it. Many a similar one can be 
bought any day at a much cheaper price than six 
shillings. 
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The Gay Rebellion. By ROBERT CHAMBERS 
trated. (D. Appleton and Co. 6s.) 

The dainty preface to Mr. Chambers’ latest contri¬ 
tion to the fiction market gave promise of very 
fare to follow; but, after reading the last chapt#. 
there is a certain feeling that that promise has not befl 
entirely fulfilled. The stories are fantastic, and treat 
of the wearisome “ Votes for Women ” campaign, cox 
bined with the methods of eugenists. In some instant 
companies of fair suffragettes go about with large nets 
with the object of entrapping, after the manner 0. 
butterfly catching, any man who physically reaches tfc 
standard the Board of Regents have decreed must ^ 
attained by those they wed. The loss of four of Ne* 
York’s brightest and best causes two of the hunted *\ 
to go in search of their comrades, with dire results 
Love, with which the eugenist ladies ought to ha 
nothing to do, persists in playing his part; so that it ] - 
not difficult to imagine where victory finally rests. ^ 
accounts are lightly handled, and there is an occasions 
flash of humour, but the spark is very small; if 
been brighter, or there had been a greater number, the 
book would have been much more amusing. 


The Bartenstein Case. By J. S. FLETCHER. (J 0 ^ 
Long. 6s.) 

Here we have the rich but objectionable suitor, 
stein, mysteriously disposed of at the psychologic 
moment by a mysteriously wielded sword-stick; the op* 
pressed maiden, Millicent, and her manly young soldi* 
love^| Lauderdale; and the supposed-to-be milhona-re 
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father of Millicent, enmeshed in the toils of Barten- 
stein, and the usual plodding but unimaginative emis¬ 
sary from Scotland Yard, and the case is constituted. 
After more or less skilfully having thrown suspicion 
upon some half a dozen people, the real murderer is 
disclosed in the end, having been hitherto carefully 
screened from the purview of the reader. Mr. Fletcher 
manages to maintain the interest with the somewhat 
conventional materials at his disposal in quite an 
average manner, but there is nothing in the handling of 
“The Bartenstein Case ” to call for enthusiasm. 


Music 


A VISIT from an orchestra so superb and so cele¬ 
brated as that known as the " Colonne Orchestra” 
must always be accounted as an honour and a pleasure 
by the music-lovers of London. Many, if not most of 
them, have probably enjoyed its playing in Paris, and 
there is, doubtless, a large section of our concert-goers, 
which, while accustomed to the tone and the 
manner of our orchestras and their conductors, 
native-born and foreign, will prefer them to any 
French band, however good it may be. But 
we are too much inclined to be narrow-minded 
in our preferences, to take it for granted that 
what we know best is the best, and it is very salutary 
tor us to have this complacency disturbed now and then, 
to learn that there are musicians who do not take our 
view. The way in which the Colonne Orchestra was 
puffed” by those responsible for its engagement at 
Queen’s Hall was objectionable and unnecessary. In¬ 
deed, the persistent trumpetings in the Press may very 
possibly have turned the minds of some people against 
the concerts, and accounted for the many empty seats. 
English people do not like methods of push and puff. 
Mr. Hammerstein’s experience of their value might have 
acted as a warning. We like to judge for ourselves; 

in any case, the Colonne Orchestra is sufficiently 
famous to have done without all the preliminary praise 
w hich its introducers thought fit to give. The French 
artists may well have cried, “Save us from our friends .’’ 
There ought not to have been one empty seat at either 
of the two concerts, but there were many vacant stalls. 

The programmes were long, but that consideration 
n ced not have kept people away, when there was a 
c aoce °f hearing Berlioz played as only this orchestra, 
Perhaps, can play him, this orchestra in which every 
P ayer is a finished artist and musician, as proud of his 
P ace in it, and as jealous of its fame, as any Eton o r 
arrow boy of his place in the eleven. We do not care 
to ^^al our own opinion that this orchestra transcends 
^wn in excellence. Its soloists are of the first 
or » tone of the wfnd and the brass is something 
t0 be wondered at; and the clear perfection of the 
e *smble t the power over delicate gradation of tone, are 
2 W0n derful. M. Piern6, the conductor, is not of the 
P° Te en *°tional kind, he has, rather, the essentially 
r *nch quality of measure, as Matthew Arnold said; 
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he is a critic as well as a conductor. The slow tempo 
at which he played “ L’Apres-midi d'un Faune ” must 
have puzzled and disturbed those accustomed to our 
English treatment of the lovely prelude, but we doubt 
if any of our own orchestras could play it at M Pierne’s 
pace and make anything of it at all. 

Debussy's “ Ronde de Printemps,” once played by Sir 
Henry Wood, is not very striking; his " Gigue,” how¬ 
ever, on a portion of the tune we call “ Weel may the 
Keel row,” is in his best style, so harmonically success¬ 
ful and so picturesque. The band was at its finest in the 
Berlioz, Franck’s “Chasseur Maudit ” and Chabrier’s 
" Espafia,” and its playing was masterly, too, in the 
much talked of “ Tableaux Symphoniques” of M. FaneBi, 
the composer who, unrecognised for thirty years, is 
found to have written music long ago which was com¬ 
pletely in advance of its epoch. M. Fanelli is one of 
the French “discoveries,” like Mile. Marguerite 
Andoux, or the author of “ L’Enfant Gilles,” but we 
cannot rank him with them in merit. Clever as his 
work is, the whole is too monotonous in idea and treat¬ 
ment, and its structure does not show the French gift 
of clear design and gracious proportion. A prelude 
from Bruneau’s “ Messidor” made us wish to hear more 
of that opera, and M. Piern6’s prelude to * La Croisade 
des Enfants” was very charming. Altogether, these 
were two remarkable concerts. An annual or biennial 
visit from the Colonne Orchestra would be very 
welcome indeed. 

An evening devoted to the smaller compositions of 
Mr. Cyril Scott was a disappointing experience. This 
composer in his early days showed distinct talent, but 
none of the specimens he offered at Bechstein Hall were 
more than mediocre. The songs were sentimental in 
spirit, even to weariness, no matter what was the 
character of the words ; their melodies were undistin¬ 
guished, and their accompaniments a succession of 
vague harmonic gropings, each one so like the other in 
style that one felt the composer’s aim must have been 
less to illustrate and illumine the poem (though all of 
the words could not be dignified with the name of 
poetry) than to show how skilful a master he is of 
bizarre modulation. Nor did the pianoforte pieces say 
very much, though in them there were more frequent 
passages to remind us that once Mr. Scott had a plea¬ 
sant power of inventing a theme. As for his settings 
of such tunes as “ Drink to me only ” and others, their 
unsuitability in mood and character is grotesque. Mr. 
Scott has written a great deal, and if we accept Dr. 
Johnson’s principle that if a tree can only produce crabs, 
the tree which bears many is better than that which only 
has a few, we must allow'him the credit of a fine crop. 
But, seriously, it is much to be lamented that a composer 
whose promise was at one time so fair should waste his 
time on producing fruit of such little value. It is, how¬ 
ever, only just to say that a large audience found his 
apples to be no crabs, but fine flavoured pippins, for 
they applauded everything and encored a great deal. 

Mr. Mclnnes sang delightfully at his recital last week, 
but the substitution of the “ Dichterliebe” for the “ Win- 
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terreise” (which had been promised), though perhaps 
the best under the circumstances, could not make up for 
the loss of Schubert’s songs. Mr. Harty’s accompani¬ 
ments were, as usual, very perfectly played, and we 
were glad to notice that he does not follow the mode 
which seems to be coming in, of playing them by heart, 
though no doubt he could do so if he chose. At a 
recent recital (we think it was Mr. Heinz’s) a very clever 
accompanist adopted the plan of doing without his book, 
and though he succeeded admirably, we were conscious 
of a perpetual uneasiness lest he should be visited by a 
sudden loss of memory. 

Senhor Vianna da Motta has given a recital which 
gave unfeigned delight to at least one of his hearers. 
His playing of some of the preludes and fugues from 
the “Forty-eight” was perfect in its purity and subtlety, 
and it was broad and noble too. It reminded us of the 
stately picturesqueness of those old plainly built houses 
which are such delightful features in the landscapes 
about Col lares, where we believe Senhor da Motta was 
born and lived, those houses which “Vathek” Beckford 
loved to look upon, saying they were so like the houses 
in pictures by Claude and Gaspar Poussin. Beckford 
might not have cared for Bach, but how much his joy 
in lovely Collares would have been enhanced had he 
found Senhor da Motta playing so exquisitely there ! It 
is a pleasant thought to linger over, till we remember 
that if Vathek had heard the Portuguese pianist, we 
should not have been enjoying his scholarly, dignified 
art a century later. 

Miss Beatrice Harrison lias come back from a long 
and successful concert-tour on the Continent, doing 
much, we may be- sure, to weaken the stupid belief held 
by too many foreigners, that Britain does not produce 
artists of the first rank. Her position in her own country 
is now, we hope, so completely recognised, that it is 
not necessary to say more about her playing at the 
concert which she gave last week than that her style 
grows more commanding each time we hear her. At 
Queen’s Hall, M. Godowsky has played Brahms’ Con¬ 
certo in B flat, wishing, no doubt, to show that he is 
much more than the mere virtuoso of exceptional skill 
with his fingers that he is sometimes considered to be. 
We doubt whether the deeper students of Brahms would 
say that this performance was altogether perfect, but so 
much of it was beautiful, that M. Godowsky’s right to 
be heard in such a work cannot be contested. 


That exceptionally accomplished singer, Miss Edith 
Clegg, has given a recital with one of the most un¬ 
conventional programmes we can remember. There 
was only one song in it so hackneyed that we do 
not wish to hear it again, namely, Strauss’ “ Heim- 
liche Aufforderung.” But, in spite of their merit of 
novelty, many of her songs were very dull, though not 
quite so trying as two violoncello pieces by one Emil 
Krall, on which Miss May Mukle wasted her great 
talents. Moussorgsky’s “ Orphan,” however, made 
amends for much, and Miss Clegg sang it very 
beautifully. 


! 

| Chinese Porcelain and Art—II 

1 

By F. Bennett-Goldney, M.P. 

W E may formulate what we complacently regard 
as fundamental principles, classify and criti¬ 
cise, expatiate and explain, extol merits and find fault 
with defects as we think best, but the great artist, like 
the great poet, eludes the maker of canons and regula¬ 
tions, and becomes a law unto himself. It is from the 
creators of masterpieces that the critic has to learn his 
business, not the true artist from the critic. There has 
been much babble in the world about artistic ideals. 
The highest ideal of any artist is the highest he can 
realise in his art. To say that his ideal is higher than 
his execution is to give the measure of his incompetence 
as an artist. The master is he who knows the limita¬ 
tions of his art, and within those limits achieves the 
highest possible perfection. 

After all, master-works of decorative art speak for 
themselves. Their first, second, and third object is 
to please—the first, to please everybody by their 
appropriateness and general harmony with delightful 
surroundings ; the second, to please the educated 
observer by their general good taste and effective 
appearance; the third, to please the skilled specialist 
by the perfection of their craftsmanship and their own 
artistic beauty. All the rest, when not actually super¬ 
fluous, is simply surplusage of more or less value, so 
far as it tends to carry out the primary object of all 
purely decorative art—to please. Thus, in even a 
superficial examination of a collection of Chinese porce¬ 
lain, in which every example has its own individuality 
and its own special wealth of decoration, when we have 
taken due note of the many and subtle perfections and 
graces of the decorations themselves, it is a perceptible 
addition to the pleasure we derive from the visible 
objects to know that more is meant than meets the eye, 
that almost every detail in the design is symbolic, a 
poetic metaphor in the language of art, and that every 
symbol not intended simply as a means of identifying 
a figure or subject, represented, breathes a kindly wish 
or expresses a sense of enjoyment for all who can inter¬ 
pret them aright. These sprays of delicious white¬ 
thorn blossom, almost dazzling on their ground of 
intense but lustrous blue; these delicately tinted mag¬ 
nolias, peonies, water-lilies, and chrysanthemums, and 
all the choicest bloom and leafage of the Garden-Land, 
not forgetting the mystic and ubiquitous branching 
mushroom; these butterflies and birds, real or unreal, 
yet always true to nature in movement and attitude, 
however imaginative they may be in plumage and ana¬ 
tomy; these wondrous lions and tigers, and serpents 
and dragons writhing their scaly bulk of coils in illimit¬ 
able space; these daintily pencilled single figures or 
bevies of high-born damsels, or groups of philosophers 
and immortals; even these tilted rocks and wayward 
rivers, exotic trees and wide sweeps of cloud and shore, 
and far-off glimpses of the islands of the blest, bathed 
in “the light that never was on sea or land”—every¬ 
thing, in fact, that goes to make up the sum of objects 
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represented in the decoration of Chinese porcelain has 
a meaning and a message to those who in Blake's phrase 
can see not only with but through the eye. 

* 

Yet it is well, perhaps, to remember here that there 
is a certain Puck-like mischievous sprite ever dogging 
the steps of the unwary student of art, be he amateur, 
professional, or critic, ever ready at the right moment 
to clap the ass's head upon the shoulders of his un¬ 
conscious victim. It is the ingrained, inveterate habit 
of applying principles, demonstrably true in the case 
of one or two or more arts with which we are familiarly 
acquainted, to other arts in which they are as demon¬ 
strably false and inapplicable, although we do not 
know it. For instance, in his absolutely indispensable 
handbook to Chinese art, the late Dr Bushell refers 
to the two Jesuit fathers who were attached to the 
Chinese Imperial Court as instructors in European art. 
For a time all went well. They painted portraits and 
pictures, and showed the Chinese how these things 
ought to be done, but all in vain. The Court was dis¬ 
gusted with their methods. They were shocked at the 
dirt of their flesh-tints, their skilful chiaroscuro, their 
projected shadows. In 1743 Attiret wrote to Paris : “ I 
have had to forget all I had ever learnt, and to adopt a 
new style conformable to the taste of the nation. Every¬ 
thing we paint is to the Emperor's order. He makes 
a design first, which he alters and corrects as he pleases, 
and, good or bad, that way we have to go, and neither 
of us durst say a word.” 

Fifty years later Lord Macartney came to the Court 
of the same Emperor with certain portraits as presents 
from George III. Again the mandarins were shocked, 
and asked gravely whether the originals of the portraits 
really had one side of the face darker than the other? 
Well, we smile patronisingly, but is the laugh always 
on the European side ? Let any skilled observer pass 
carefully under review a collection of the very choicest 
European ceramic ware, Old Sevres, Meissen, Worcester, 
or any other in which pictorial subjects form part of 
the decoration, and then let him look at some of the 
finer examples of Chinese porcelain. He will find the 
last not only infinitely superior in general effect and 
purity of tone and colour, but also that the special 
superiority is due to the total or almost total absence 
of any chiaroscuro whatever. Not a speck of " dirt " 
sullies the delicate brilliancy of the tints, no shadow 
blots the picture lighted, as it were, not from without 
but from within. Europe, in fact, he will find, has 
habitually committed the fallacy of assuming that the 
laws of pictorial chiaroscuro are applicable to pictorial 
ceramic decoration, while the Far East has, just as 
naturally, assumed the converse fallacy, that the artistic 
canon forbidding chiaroscuro in ceramic decoration 
applies also to ordinary pictures and portraits. In 
both cases the misconception arose from the same cause. 

The Western conception of pictorial art is naturally 
connected with the painted picture and its appropriate 
chiaroscuro. As a consequence, the Western mind de¬ 
mands chiaroscuro in pictorial ceramic decoration. The 
Eastern conception associates art with ceramic decora- 
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tion, and therefore banishes chiaroscuro from pictorial 
art in general. In fact, the canons appropriate to 
ceramic decoration are substantially identical with those 
applicable to stained and painted glass, and the 
average English spectator sometimes finds it only less 
difficult to understand and appreciate the beauty of 
Chinese porcelain than the beauty of an English twelfth 
or thirteenth century window. Both at first sight seem 
to him to violate the first principles of art as he under¬ 
stands art; both only require, as all masterpieces re¬ 
quire, to be judged by their own rules, amply to justify 
the apparent violation. Set, for instance, a well-read 
and intelligent Chinese artist to study the stained-glass 
windows in Canterbury Cathedral. 

He would be struck, doubtless, by the lustrous 
brilliancy of the colours—ruby and topaz, sapphire 
and emerald—as well as by the rich translucency of the 
whites and lighter tones and tints. Possibly he might 
be somewhat depressed by the number and variety of 
the yellows, which, as every Chinaman would know, 
are, of course, the orthodox hues of mourning; but, on 
the whole, he would probably be inclined to admit that 
some of the artists among the Western barbarians had a 
marvellous skill in dyeing glass, and, at least, some 
ability in devising colour combinations and effects. 

To the Chinaman, it is as instinctively natural to 
think of ceramic decoration as Art, as it is to the native 
of the West to regard Art as a picture of some kind 
wrought upon a flat surface. Decoration on china- 
ware no doubt has certain analogies with decoration on 
paper, canvas, panel, or a wall, but the two clearly 
belong to wholly different categories. Remove the 
decoration in both, and what remains ? In the one case 
a blank surface of some material worthless and un¬ 
sightly, devoid of use or meaning; in the other, a vase, 
bowl, plate, cup, or other object undecorated, but in 
every other respect as serviceable and valuable as if it 
had been. A water-colour by Turner may be worth 
£2,000, while the paper on which it is painted might 
be dear at twopence. An unpainted china bowl of fine 
quality may be of far greater value than many ex¬ 
quisitely painted of slightly inferior quality. In 
China, too, for many centuries, and all civilised coun¬ 
tries for many decades, porcelain has been one of the 
necessaries of life among large classes of the com¬ 
munity. In many forms it is an indispensable adjunct 
of the daily life of the people, and here come into play 
its two most distinctive qualities. It is at once fragile 
and imperishable. So long, therefore, as it continues 
to be a necessary of life, so long must a continuous 
supply of it be forthcoming to make good the loss by 
breakage in addition to any supply that may be de¬ 
manded by the growth of population, changes of 
fashion, or any special cause, either in China 
or any other part of the world. Such new 
supplies of the ware would almost of necessity be, for 
the most part, as nearly as possible similar to the older 
ware in quality, shape, and decoration, for a consider¬ 
able part would have to take its place among the un¬ 
broken remnants of earlier sets, while the bulk of the 
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rest would be required for exactly the same purposes 
as the ware already in use, and no change would be 
necessary. It will be seen, therefore, that the general 
characteristics of Chinese porcelain, its decoration in¬ 
cluded, came to be stereotyped by an almost automatic 
process; nor should it be forgotten that even in the 
highest artistic productions for use or ornament in the 
Imperial household the imperishable nature of the 
material which permitted the survival of examples un¬ 
changed by the lapse of more than a thousand years 
always allowed the reversion to an earlier style to pro¬ 
duce the effect of absolute novelty. 

Under the conditions actually existing in China, in 
spite of not a few revolutions, religious, political, 
social, and dynastic, it was inevitable that her art 
should gradually become fossilised. Her porcelain 
had long reached practical perfection, and was in its 
very nature eternal. Her sources of its supply were 
substantially inexhaustible, and, like the mythic bird 
of so many mythologies, its immortality was main¬ 
tained by renewals perennially recurrent. Among the 
many perfections combined in porcelain as a material 
must be reckoned, also, its adaptability to artistic 
treatment almost at every stage of its production. The 
potter can fashion its shape and the painter decorate 
its surface at will. Here lies the true secret of Art in 
the Middle Kingdom. Painted work upon other sur¬ 
faces than porcelain is comparatively insignificant in 
amount. Pictures upon paper, skin, wood, and woven 
fabrics, all of many various kinds, have been, and are, 
plentiful, and in numberless instances are of high 
artistic merit and importance; but if the area of 
these were to be measurable by the square foot or yard, 
the area of the porcelain covered by brushwork decora¬ 
tion would have to be measured by the acre or the mile. 
Except in the indefinitely rare instances in which the 
object is to call special attention to the unusual beauty 
of the material itself, the total absence of decoration 
in objects constantly offered to view in daily life is 
more or less distressing even to Western eyes. In 
objects of china-ware in China, as, indeed, in the East 
generally, it is simply intolerable. That porcelain 
should be decorated is almost as much a necessary of 
life as porcelain itself. In some form or other it is 
universally demanded and universally supplied. But 
it has not been generally observed that this very uni¬ 
versality of porcelain decoration has been the dominant 
factor in determining the peculiar characteristics of 
Chinese art as a whole. For, independently of the six 
canons of pictorial art, decoration upon porcelain has, 
like other arts, its own special code of by-laws, which 
cannot be violated with impunity. 

The first of these is that the decoration shall be such 
as to display the intrinsic beauty of the material to the 
best advantage. This, as in glass-painting, involves 
among other things the total abolition of cast shadows 
and the reduction of chiaroscuro to a hardly perceptible 
minimum. A second by-law is that, as in statuary, 
every separate object in porcelain intended to be seen 
from many different points of view all round should 
convevan impressicm of harmony and unity as seen 
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from any particular point. This rule, applicable to 
porcelain-ware of any and every shape, is no less appli¬ 
cable to its decoration. Among the corollaries it in¬ 
volves will be found the restriction of linear perspective 
also to the narrowest possible limits. It may be, 
although it seems hardly probable, that the ablest of 
C hinese artists were all ignorant of the principles of 
linear perspective even on a flat surface. Certain it is 
that in the decoration of a curved surface like that of 
most objects of porcelain they were clearly right in 
ignoring them. A third by-law, the last that need 
here be noticed, is applicable more especially to the 
higher classes of porcelain. It is that the decoration 
shall appear agreeably decorative at some distance 
away as w’ell as close at hand. Offences against this 
rule in Western ceramics are only too common. Even 
the finest of Wedgwood ware, for instance, exquisit' 
in material, design, and execution, when seen in a 
in any considerable collection, at a distance which for 
bids any close examination, presents a severe and frigid 
aspect, not quite sorrowful perhaps, but certainly 
depressing. 
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Ski-ing—II: A Long Climb 

G ETTING up early is always unpleasant, but getting 
up early when the water in your basin and water 
jug is iced over, and frost lies on the balcony outside 
your open window, is doubly so. You are awakened 
at seven o’clock by the loud knock of the porter who 
has been told to call you, and you wonder whether t: r 
long ski expedition you have planned for the thy i> 
worth the early start. Of course you do get 
grumbling a little; hastily shut your window, turn oa 
your radiator, and step gingerly into your india*rub^ : 
bath. This ordeal over you feel that life is wortn 1i'-% 
again, and by the time you have breakfasted, packec 
your rucksack, and collected your skis, you are keen for 
the day’s work. 

A party with a five hour’s climb before it must star, 
soon after eight o’clock, when the road is still frozen 
hard and a cold grey light lies over everything, perhaps 
a couple of hours before the sun shows above the ®° un ' 
tain ridge. It is easy work climbing in the frosty air* 
and the first hour or two pass quickly, though the be), 
of wood through which we have to make our way ’•> 
rough going, being in some places too thick to ski 
through, so that skis have to be carried, the ski-er 
plodding up on foot with snow up to their kneesr-har 
work, especially on the leader who has to make the 
track. 

Above the wood we pause before beginning the kxng 
zig-zags across and up the mountain side, and look-’ 1 ? 
down see the rink below us, the skaters looking 
little ants, while every now and then a skate flashes - 
the sunlight; but we are too high for even fitful snatches 
of the band to be wafted to us, too high to hear t • 
monotonous “ and forward meet” of the combined 
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advice, encouragement, and abuse at each other the 
length of their rink. 

On again and up, always up, along the apparently 
never-ending zig-zags, hoping always that higher up the 
snow will be better—an unfulfilled hope, for all the way 
the snow is crusty or patchy. It is an odd fact that, 
once started on a climb, none but the slackest ski-ers 
ever turn back because the snow is bad. They toil up 
for several hours for the pleasure of the run down, 
knowing all the while that the run down will be pain 
and grief through such snow; yet they never dream 
of not going on to the very top. And when at last 
they have struggled down, and are returning wearily to 
their hotel, if you meet them and ask' them what sort 
of day they have had, they will tell you it was first-rate, 
and add as an after thought—“ very bad snow though”! 
And they will have meant their eulogy, for the hard 
exercise and the mountain air alone make life worth 
living. 


As our party goes higher we get into the sun, and 
the last hour is very warm work; skis seem to grow to 
twice their weight, and the summit seems further and 
further away. However, all climbs come to an end, 
and at last the hollow just short of the top is reached, 
*kis are taken off and planted upright in the snow, seats 
found on patches of rock, and lunches unpacked. Some¬ 
times the hollow is a suntrap without a breath of wind,' 
where we could lie and bask in the sun for an hour or 
more, but at other times a keen little wind blows 
through it, and we have to hurry over our lunch, hug¬ 
ging the rucksack for warmth, and feeling cheated of a 
well-earned rest. The last fifteen minutes’ climb to the 
top is done on foot, and the magnificent view is worth 
all the toil: mountains on three sides, and, stretching 
away in front, the long valley which runs down towards 
the Lake of Thun, obscured by a heavy brown cloud 
hanging over the lake and hiding it. Little clouds 
round about some of the mountains seem to promise 
*aow, but one is always being deceived by these pro¬ 
mises, and very often the wish is father to the thought. 


The two hours’ run down now begins, with 
any misgivings as to the snow. Taken straight or at 
P speed as the Swiss would take it in a race, the 
‘scent in fairly good snow would not take more than 
r enty minutes, but very few English people can ski 
C€ the Swiss, and when one is not racing one likes 
slow up now and then, wait for the others, compare 
>tes on the run, and spin out the enjoyment generally, 
tose who have seen a real straight runner—one who, 
°vided the snow is good, takes everything straight— 
°P unconcernedly over what to the average performer 
3 ks like a sheer descent, reappearing a few seconds 
cr far below as a little dwindling figure with a follow- 
? trail of spray, will not easily forget the sight. But 
,s can only be done safely in good snow, for if the 
•int of the ski catches in crust when travelling at that 
ct> a headlong somersault and a broken ski, if nothing 
>rse » probably be the result. As none of the 
% is proficient to this level of ski-ing, they proceed 
t caution—a caution which is more than justified. 


There are many sorts of snow, good, bad, and in¬ 
different to be met with when one is ski-ing, but this 
particular mountain seemed to have been laying in 
samples of as many sorts as possible. There is the 
ordinary crust formed by the sun being on the snow all 
day followed by hard frosts at nights; there is the sheet 
ice snow, and the breaking jagged-edged crust which 
scrapes your skin when you fall through it; there is the 
soft drifted snow that throws you violently forward 
when you run into it after running over a patch of shiny 
crust; also the sticky “ sick” snow which comes more 
from a warm atmosphere than from sun, and “balls” 
appallingly. A patch here and there of the most per¬ 
fect crystal snow, and finally there is another trap 
rather of the soft drifted type. It is a fine scattering of 
snow which has fallen during the night and which has 
been blown by the wind and silted up every old track 
and hole, and every narrow dip. To run over it un¬ 
expectedly is like running from silk on to velvet and 
hurls you flat every time, however carefully you may 
watch the man ahead and try to take warning when 
you sec his arms suddenly waving wildly, and himself 
plunging forward. 

At last, heated but undaunted, we reach the lower 
regions to find them so bare of snow that we decide to 
take a new way round the hill, choosing the slopes 
turned away from the sun. Finding a new' way down is. 
generally amusing but always more lengthy, as there 
will be no gaps in the fences, and unexpected obstacles 
w'ill be encountered. And so our party found. We 
dived under branches, crossed watercourses, stepping 
over rocks hooded with snow, clambered round pre¬ 
cipitous gulleys and climbed many fences—this last 
being no easy matter on skis. But obstacle racing on 
skis is good fun, and no one is glad to see the steep path 
where skis have to be taken off and the long trudge 
home begun. The mountain seems a long way off now > 
and it is hard to believe that only a short time ago we 
were standing on the rounded top that looks so inviting 
and easy. Now it is changing colour in the sunset, soft 
purples and pink, with the sky a dull purple behind it. 
But admiring sunset effects is cold work after the heat 
and excitement of the descent, and tea is nearly due, 
with a long walk home before the welcome refreshment 
is reached. 

The memory of the countless nerve-shattering falls 
fades, while the memory of successful runs grows, 
during that walk home, and, as we draw nearer to the 
hotel and tea, and meet fellow ski-ers anxious for a 
report, the usual answer is returned: “A splendid run 
down”!—and then the saving clause—” but not too good 
snow.” Cypria Walpole. 


Miss Winifred James, the author of " Letters to my 
Son," has recently made a long voyage to the West 
Indies and Panama, where, among other interesting 
sights, she saw the canal in the making. The fruit of 
her experiences is shortly to appear in the shape of a 
handsomely illustrated volume entitled ” The Mulberry 
Tree,” to be published by Messrs. Chapman and Hall. 
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Mr. Forbes-Robertson’s Farewell 

a § 

T HE conditions of intellectual farce make a baffling 

evening’s entertainment. A greater part of the ^r 
audience at Mr. Shaw’s “ Caesar and Cleopatra ” made p) 
no attempt at unriddling the riddle, but laughed $ 
openly and merrily at seeing heroics turned topsy- a 
turvy. Perhaps that was the better way. To see a t ] 
man dressed like Caesar standing before a mysterious ^ 
Sphinx on an eerie night, and addressed ffippantly as q 
“ old gentleman ” by a girl dressed as Cleopatra, quite ^ 
decidedly makes one laugh. It was a kind of Potted \ 
Heroics; and the majesty of Mr. Forbes-Robertson’s r 
manner made it the more exquisite. All the time, how- T 
ever, one could perceive Mr. Shaw’s desire to make \ 
Caesar human; only he forgot that the effect of a keen ; 
intellectual wit is often to make its object utterly in- j 
human. It might be said that both Caesar and Cleo- j 
patra were turned inside out by their author; and people 
who are turned inside out do not bear much resemblance 
to ordinary humanity. It is plain to see—had wc not 
his many explicit statements to that end—that the 
believer in supermen is no admirer of heroes; but the 
idealised hero is far nearer reality than he who is made 
'i laughing-stock for the intellectual penman. 

There is a pin always somewhere about the human 
machine, however near it be to nobility and loveliness, 
that a man, if he be inhuman enough, can extract, where¬ 
upon the whole figure will fall to the ground in ruin. 
He may protest that he can “ only paint humanity as he 
knows it”; but the question is whether he knows it 
after he has pulled out the pin, or before it. I 

Mr. Shaw, unhappily, is fond of pulling out the pin. 
The result is decidedly funny; and the fun is in direct 
relation to the majesty of the figure before he had the | 
trick played upon him. There is always a certain re¬ 
bellion about one’s laughter; for the trick with which 
it has been provoked seems so unfair. But it is sur¬ 
prising that Mr. Shaw should do this; for he is a man 
who is " after something,” and such laughter as he 
awakes cannot but destroy his first intention. For 
example, in Caesar he is very clearly defining a certain 
conception of character that he considers to be both 
worldly wise and noble; and it is a conception of 
character that one needs must love when one sees it; 
but the mass of the large audience that filled Drury 
Lane rid themselves of his conception by laughing at 
it, if, indeed, they did not half believe that Mr. Shaw 
himself intended to “guy” it. His method not only 
dehumanises, but it enables his audience to escape him. 


enabled to hold Caesar’s excellent wisdom at bay by 
hearing distant laughter levied at a certain priggish “old 
gentleman.” 

With regard to Cleopatra, Mr. Shaw again took sides 
against tradition. But tradition is usually justified of 
her children. For instance, biologically Cleopatra, the 
traditional Cleopatra of the strange overwhelming 
power, had been accounted for in certain correspondence 
that passed between Alexandria and Rome, in which it 
appears that she was a nymphomaniac. Join that to 
the early puberty experienced in the East, and the 
ignorant, frivolous, flippant English schoolgirl that 
Cleopatra is made out to be, disappears; and with it 

I disappears much of the ridicule that Mr. Shaw causes 
;> cling around the “ old gentleman.” He set about to 
lake her more human by stripping away that romantic 
iote hated by Fabians, by making her presentably 
amiliar to the Victorian father of a family of girls; 
Lnd he concluded by stripping her reality and strange 
lower from her. Take the biological explanation of 
he carpet episode, and put beside it Mr. Shaw’s render- 
ng of it, and the whole thing appears in a nutshell. It 
is hard to withstand tradition, for tradition is usually 
an honest thing and of a good report. And it is a curi¬ 
ous thing that Shakespeare—whom Mr. Shaw writes 
against, but really admires enthusiastically—did, with¬ 
out the facts before him, divine the truth about Cleo¬ 
patra, or, at least, give a portrait not at variance with 

its possibility. 

Given the Cleopatra of the play, Miss Gertrude 
Elliott decidedly realised it wonderfully well. More¬ 
over, she invested it with a certain element belongs 
to the true Cleopatra, which she probably derived frc- 
the natural associations of the name, but which did^ 
come from the play as it appears in the text. 
Forbes-Robertson made a perfect Cxsar. He had i* 
the requisite dignity. In fact, as we have 
hinted, it was just that exquisite dignity that made 
atmosphere of farce a little painful at tiroes. It * 
him like Don Quixote in the second part of his adven 
tures. It is a deadly atmosphere for the hero to ' r 
n in and breathe; and it was to Mr. Forbes-Robertson* 
^ credit that he, by the very fact of his presence* 

came that atmosphere, and made good the dignity 0. 
the character. Even so, the scenes between Cssar an 
r Cleopatra never became more than comedy, and 0 
. were outrageously funny. Ptolemy’s puny court, 
speech, Pothinus* seriousness in this mock-serious co • 
and the free way in which Caesar walks in an 
within easy reach of spearheads is all funnier, possj ) 
than Mr. Shaw intended it to be. But that is u 
^ 1 he was too much concerned with what he wou c 
I making the scene human, but which mig t, 


There was only one speech that went home : it was when maKin f. ^ ene n ™’ 7 or Jncep 

Caesar decla.ms in indignation that - so, to the end of P^ant.cally, be called h,s sure mst.net for conccp 

history, murder shall breed murder, always in the name topsy-turvydom. 

of right and honour and peace, until the gods are tired j Rufio is a fine figure, and was admirably rep 
of blood and create a race that can understand.” The ; His bluffness is proof agi.inst the atmosphere 0 n < 
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been better guyed throughout by a London cabman— 
and who continues as the terrible figure whom one is 
expected both to fear and snigger at. Of the play as 
a whole, one could say of it that there was no plot and 
little construction—which may or may not matter. 
Caesar came on when he pleased, and went back to 
Rome when he had had enough of the play; and be¬ 
tween his coming and his going there was a dis¬ 
connected series of scenes. Possibly that was why Mr. 
Shaw’s trick of being witty at the expense of his 
characters became so pronounced. It was a puzzling 
trick under the circumstances. It was puzzling because 
we thought we heard a nobler call in the play, and, 
quite priggishly, wished to be concerned with it. Per¬ 
haps it would have been better had we laughed with 
the best, and paid no heed to the heroics that were 
being potted. But we wonder what Mr. Shaw would 
have wished us to do: conceive him nobly, or have our 
laugh—a rather cheap laugh—at him ? 

Lest the opening sentence of our notice last week 
should mislead, we have been asked to say that his 
present visit is indeed to be Mr. Forbes-Robertson’s 
farewell to London. DARRELL FlGGIS. 


“The Gap and Bells” at the 
Little Theatre 

After a vast procession of feeble farces and comedies 
that possess no spirit of their title, it is an infinite 
pleasure to welcome M*\ Robert Vansittart’s brilliant 
piece of work. There are imperfections, especially 
towards the end; but who hopes for a perfect comedy 
to-day? Judged by the standards of the last fifteen 
years, however, “ The Cap and Bells ” is a victory in¬ 
deed. In the first act the author makes us well ac¬ 
quainted with his six admirably suggested characters. 
Lord Chislehurst (Mr. Fred Kerr) is an excellent 
sample of the modern peer who, while being the com- 
Ptfent chairman of a big railway, a quick-tempered 
•umorist, and one deeply interested in the trend of 
Politics, is. also an agreeable sportsman and a child in 
1 c h an ds of his accomplished and amusing ultra- 
Lnglish American wife (Miss Maude Millett). Their 
P^kter, Lady Clara Marden, is not so explicit. Miss 
1 Warwick, who has never played in more gentle 
^ood, makes her a charming modem girl with an in- 
te ^ Plainly somewhat unfitted to set the world in 
or er. although she is rather inclined to undertake that 
^tractive adventure. Her interest in suffrage and 
Parties leads her into the society of a well-known 
'xxnalist, Percy Robinson (Mr. Godfrey Tearle), and 
^ntually into the ways of love. Incidentally, she 
*j n gaged to marry the most real, the most insouciant 
Peasant young duke that the stage has 
;n n . ln our tune. As Dartford, Mr. Maturin has 
J™* *° give Clara up, but he performs the 
en ^ lr ^Pfcndidly, and entirely convinces the audi- 
\ L at he really cannot understand how she can 
-_th r t man Robinson to himself. But Robinson 
res for Mr. Vansittart. His lively dia- 
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logue of the first two acts leaves that important young 
Socialist an almost ridiculous figure, Lady Chislehurst 
treating him all through their scenes with a curious 
affectionate irony. And yet he has to be a hero suffi¬ 
ciently bold and noble to enthral Lady Clara. Some¬ 
how Mr. Tearle manages to make us believe in him for 
a while, but towards the end of the play, before the 
last scene, both he and the heroine have lost much of 
the truth and power of their characters. By that time, 
however, the comedy has delighted us in so many ways 
that we cease to retain a critical attitude. The dialogue 
has been so light and easy, so witty and true to life, 
all the characters, even to the valuable butler of Mr. 
Heath Haviland, have become so real to us, that the 
weakness of the final scenes does not count. To those 
who have given us so much amusement during some 
hours of stage traffic much will be forgiven. “ The 
Cap and Bells,” too, is just the right sort of play for 
the intimacies of the Little Theatre; not a point is 
missed, all the delicate humour and irony tells, and 
each member of the cast is admirably adjusted to his 
or her part. You may be sure of a delightful evening 
with Miss Warwick and her clever company. 


The Royalty Theatre 

Playgoers will be delighted to know that Mr. 
Vedrenne and Mr. Eadie have begun another series of 
matinees, thus renewing the experiments of more than a 
year ago, which the huge success of “ Milestones ” pre¬ 
vented for a while. There has always been a quality of 
freshness and charm about these carefully arranged per¬ 
formances, which we now find well sustained. Mr. Rud- 
yard Kipling’s " The Harbour Watch ” is not, truly, 
a great work, but it interests all the way, and is admir¬ 
ably acted. We are asked to suppose a little too much, 
perhaps ; and, if we cannot credit the serious side of 
this short onc-act play, we can, at least, enjoy a good 
deal of laughter and some pleasing character sketches. 

At first one feared that these beliefs, and a good 
many more stage tricks of an old-world type, would 
make it impossible to accept Mr. Kipling’s play. But, 
fortunately, Mr. G. F. Tully as the amusing private of 
Marines, proved equal to carrying the play on his broad 
and good-natured shoulders. In this he was greatly 
aided by Mr. Lawford Davidson, a welcome new-comer 
who is playing Mr. Nare’s part in “ Milestones,” by the 
way, as the most realistic of seamen, and Miss Day as 
the rather conventional “ female interest.” Thus a 
success was made of a stage essay which might easily 
have gone utterly to pieces. 

The three-act play which follows was written by the 
late Mr. St. John Hankin and completed by Mr. George 
Calderon. “ Thompson,” as the comedy is called, is 
full of charming wit and freshness, and is in every way 
a far more workmanlike play than the one that goes be¬ 
fore it. Miss Lottie Venne puts her utmost skill into the 
clever caricature of a modern woman of fashion, Mrs. 
Vaughan. The result is a gay and complete entertain- 
!« - 
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ment. Added to Miss Venne’s engaging work is that 
of Miss Alice Beet as a maiden lady, and Mr. Dennis 
Eadie. The last gives us a delightful picture of 
Thompson, a casual and charming man of the world, 
with all the case and faults of that type. The heroine, 
Helen, is well played by Miss Athene Seyler. The 
result is very agreeable, and, sometimes, very much 
like life. Together, these plays form an especially 
charming entertainment. The Royalty management 
propose to give six matinees, but the run of “ Mile¬ 
stones ” is not affected in any way by these Tuesday 
and Friday performances. EGAN Mew. 


The Stratford Festival 


SUCH resemblance as there may be between Richard 
II and Hamlet is really only a matter of surface. 
Both men, when faced by a set of circumstances de¬ 
manding swift and courageous action, fall into irreso¬ 
lution : though even at this point the two men part 
company, since Hamlet turns to the inquiry of his rich 
and energetic intellect, while Richard gives himself up 
to sentimental fancies that have nothing to do with 
the matters giving rise to them. One is a strong man 
baffled by a situation where his very fullness of charac¬ 
ter turns against him. For, if Hamlet had been merely 
a physically energetic man—like Othello, for instance 
—for him to have been once in doubt would have been 
the prompt challenge to his resolution; and, if he had 
been merely an intellectual man, he would have re¬ 
turned to Wittemburg and evaded the whole issue. 
Richard, on the other hand, is a weak man, who him¬ 
self has created the net that has snared his feet. 

When, therefore, on Monday last, at the Memorial 
Theatre, Mr. Benson, in his interpretation of Richard’s 
tragedy, emphasised the likeness between the two parts, 
one saw the introduction of a third element. It is 
inevitable that one man, acting both parts, should make 
them more similar than they really are; and that, by 
the way, is one of the most urgent reasons why drama, 
to be truly itself, should be more than its presentation 
on the stage—should, in a word, be literature. It is 
necessary, to get the full value out of the stage, to 
have a constant court of appeal against the stage. 

In the abdication scene, for example, Mr. Benson 
rather too much exaggerated the mental lack of balance 
in the king. He made it almost as though the king 
were wandering in his mind; whereas he was not wan¬ 
dering at all—he was very much preoccupied with one 
theme, that one theme being himself. There had been 
no radical change in him: the man who soliloquised 
with himself in the mirror was the very same man 
who capriciously threw his warder down and exiled 
the two men whom he had permitted to undertake the 
joust of honour. He played with life all the way 
through; and life, in the not very gracious person of 
Bolingbroke, set out to sweep him aside. Shakespeare 
was not a man who wrote plays on a given thesis; but, 
in the exaggeration following on that line of thought, 
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we forget altogether that he was just as clearly a mas 
who had his philosophy, and who was not at all slo* 
to underscore the lines of this as he wrote his histone. 

The obvious contrast between Richard and Boling¬ 
broke, an antithesis of his own imagination rather than 
of history, is enough to show this. The strong pur¬ 
poseful man—not by any manner of means the merely 
practical man—who set steadily forward and drove 
aside with not a little ruthlessness the idler who made 
his thought a trinket to play with, is not so far re¬ 
moved from the subject of Shakespeare’s first play, 

“ Love’s Labour’s Lost,” and is manifestly an echc 
from the writer of the play. Mr. Murray Carrington as 
Bolingbroke very finely displayed this contrast—even 
to emphasising the ruthlessness of his mind, a trait 
that some actors would have diminished. 

That is the essence of the play; and Shakespeare 
in few things better showed his developing dramatic 
strength than in leaving that contrast to express itself, 
and not enforcing the exaggerations of Richard in his 
dissolute companions. John of Gaunt is a decoration to 
the real play, rendered necessary by the historical set¬ 
ting ; just as it may be said that his famous dying speed 
is another decoration rendered necessary by the patnotic 
desire. Mr. Moffat Johnstone took the part, and ren¬ 
dered it well, though it did not give him much oppor¬ 
tunity. Similarly Miss Ethel McDowall made a 
gracious figure as the Queen, though she did not have 
much of a part to fill. 

A noteworthy change was made in the manner 0: 
production. It was good to see the old drop-scene, 
and the imitation pillars at the side of the prosceM 
taken away, and a simple proscenium opening cutis 
the wall and a neutral grey “drop” in their plaK 
1 hese, however, were but the preludes to a simple 1 
method X>{ production throughout. One of the £«* 
tendencies of modern drama is towards the elimination 
of extras and the simplification of essentials. Toi> 
tendency sometimes mistakes itself, and becomes pic¬ 
torial or suggestive. It is forgotten in such case 
that the action of drama—whether intellectual or 
physical—is opposed to the shaping or colouring of 
pictures, even as the fact is overlooked that drama, it 
so far as it is good drama, is sufficient, in the worth 
that build it, to convey its own suggestion. The dram* 
should be dependent on itself, and not on the acces¬ 
sories of the artist and stage-manager; and con¬ 
sequently everything should be subordinated, and very 
severely subordinated, to the play, which brings 1*- 
own conditions. 

This principle might even be carried further at the 
Memorial Theatre than it is, but the principle itsel? 
was there for the first time. A simple permane® 
arrangement—of walls, or whatever one chose to con 
ceive them—just w-ithin the proscenium, enabled the 
forestage to be used constantly for interiors and kf 
unqualified scenes, with differing “ drops ” at the ba' 
of it. A judicious use of straight lines gave height 
and austerity to such scenes without crushing the 10 
dividuality of the characters. When the whole stag 1 
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was to be used, the full curved curtain at the back 
made it easy for properties to give the identification, 
while at the same time compelling those properties to 
be simply devised. The whole paraphernalia of 
painted cloths and “realistic 0 scenery that gives no 
illusion of reality was banished, with a great gain to 
the conviction. In the result, as it happened, one such 
painted cloth was used, and it seemed glaringly com¬ 
mon and cheap against the general effect of the rest. 
It is all to the good that the place some are looking to 
for the beginnings of a new movement in the re-creation 
of poetic drama should be thinking out a fit mise-en - 
scene for that development. We understand that Mr. 
Randle Ayrton, who has been appointed scenic adviser 
to the Memorial Theatre, has been responsible for the 
introduction and prosecution of these changes. He is 
to be very heartily complimented upon them. They, 
incidentally, set a high standard for the acting. 

Darrell Figgis. 


At St. Stephen’s Shrine 

By A Regular Devotee. 

W HEN a Government want a matter explained in 
their own way they get one of their own back 
bench men to put down a convenient question. The 
questioner is called a “ bonnet,” and old hands recog¬ 
nise a “bonnet question" by intuition. Major Guest 
acted as a “ bonnet” on Wednesday afternoon, and put 
a question which enabled Colonel Seely to explain 
that he did not quite mean what he said the other day 
® to Bonar Law's searching cross-examination, 
^ou will remember that he drew a deep breath and 
said yes” in answer to this question: “After the ex¬ 
peditionary force had departed from England bag and 
would there be enough soldiers left at home 
to repel a sudden raid of 70,000 European trained 
troops?” Seely had evidently been called over the 
roals by the General Staff, for he now substituted the 
I’wds “organised invasion” for “sudden raid,” which 
rs a ver y different thing. He added optimistically that 

Jn organised invasion was impossible so long as we had 
our fleet. 

Then Joynson-Hicks got him to admit that “ the best 
^wplane in the world” was out of action—temporarily, 
,l 18 tH 1 ** He denied that it is only in the experimental 
^d offered Jix a ride, but Jix hadn't such con- 
nce ‘ * you want to get rid of me ?” jokingly 
Rested this awkward questioner from Brentford. 

the evening we had an amusing and interesting 
. ° n ^ question whether theatres and music- 
, s bould not have the same kind of license and 
*" etQer the censor should not be abolished. Robert 
’J* 1 court led off in a speech of literary finish and wit. 
Ir^L. ^ es * who is a much cleverer fellow than he 
’ sccon ded, and gave some amusing general ex- 
rtences a playwright. Once he advocated and 
, eve d in the Censor, but when he came to write a 
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play he was amazed to find it rejected. Then his love 
turned to gall. The play had afterwards been acted 
before an audience of schoolboys and twenty-five 
clergymen, “ but what gave rise to no little surprise— 
nobody seemed one penny the worse.” 

Ellis Griffith was equally good in reply. He pointed 
out that it was only the authors who were against the 
censorship. Like the children and somebody's cod 
liver oil, managers and people who invested money 
in plays “like it,” and were glad to know before they 
spent money, what was likely to be considered objec¬ 
tionable and what not; besides, what was the sub¬ 
stitute ? An immense amount of money spent on a 
play; a summons if anything was wrong; and a censor 
in the shape of a magistrates decision—after all the 
money had been wasted. 

Jan Spear backed him up in that delightful broad 
Devonshire dialect that is always a joy to the House. 
“Young people at an impressionable age must have 
their morals guarded,” said he. The House as a whole 
sided with Harcourt and lightheartedly (knowing per¬ 
haps that nothing would come of it) passed the resolu¬ 
tion by a large majority. 

Thursday, 17th inst.—All this week private members 
have been putting in Bills. I cannot for the life of me 
see what good it does. It seems to me a waste of labour 
and Government printing ink, for none has the ghost 
of a hope of passing, and yet day after day four or five 
are read a first time and solemnly ordered to be printed. 

The eleven o'clock rule was again suspended. When¬ 
ever this is done now the House rises early. Perhaps 
it is done for this purpose, but it mystifies new mem¬ 
bers. The consideration of the Provisional Collection 
of Taxes Bill was again considered. 

We have now on the Opposition side a splendid body 
of younger members who can talk on anything. They 
have acquired the Parliamentary manner; they have 
got over their nervousness and can “think on their 
feet.” Added to this, they get up their subjects well 
and are a great help to the front bench. I am re¬ 
ferring to Felix Cassell, Ernest Pollock-Fell, Mike 
Thompson, who perhaps smiles too much, Hume- 
Williams, Steel-Maitland—who cannot keep’ away 
from the arena in spite of his arduous and never-ending 
duties across the road—and “Jix.” 

Robert and Hugh Cecil, Cripps, Hayes Fisher, and 
James Hope, are equally useful, but they belong to an 
earlier generation. 

Between them they have enormously improved this 
complicated and dangerous measure. They have shorn 
it of much of its power, and as a temporary expedient 
it will now do very well. 

If there is one thing this Radical Government dreads 
more than another it is the Social Reform programme 
of the younger Unionist Party. On Friday we had 
another field day with Griffith-Boscawen's Housing 
Bill, which they threw out so contemptuously last year. 
The Government dislikes the measure or even the dis¬ 
cussion of it, so much that the ever useful Handel 
Booth tried to sidetrack it on a technicality. He 
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alleged that inasmuch as in one of the clauses houses 
for the middle classes might be built it was outside the 
title. The Speaker agreed that this was possible, 
but he was not going to stop the discussion on that 
account; so that little plot failed. 

Randolf Baker had won to-day’s place in the ballot, 
so he moved the second reading in a neat speech 
followed by the author, who put the question very 
plainly backed up by carefully prepared statistics. 

Walter Long described the Bill as only half a loaf, 
but it was better than none. He implored the other 
side to treat it as a non-political measure. “ Do not 
sneer at our efforts to solve a great and pressing pro¬ 
blem,” he said. The Bill proposed that the Govern¬ 
ment should lend over a long series of years half a 
million to the district councils and half a million to 
private enterprise on adequate security. 

“ Doles to the landlords,” was the Cry from the 
Government benches. “Nothing of the kind,” said 
Henry Bentinck. “ You subsidise cotton, cattle and 
pigs; why should human beings not be considered? ” 
Roberts, the Labour man, supported the Bill. “ If the 
Government does not like the Bill why does it not make 
an alternative proposal ? The matter is urgent and long 
overdue, and it was the positive duty of the Govern¬ 
ment to see to it at once.” 

Then the sesquipedalian Burns replied. In sen¬ 
tences fifty lines long, containing commas, semi-colons, 
parentheses, inside parentheses, he trounced the Bill. 
“How dare,” he said in effect, “anyone bring in a 
Housing Bill when he was President of the L.G.B.” If 
Winston and Seely showed optimism, Burns outdid 
them both this afternoon. “You leave it to me,” he 
shouted. As for this Bill, he would take jolly good 
care that they would not get the money out of him! 
He said that the good landlords did not want a dole, 
and the bad landlords did not deserve it. The million 
would grow to ten millions a year in a very short time, 
and would still leave the people discontented. He 
patronised and praised Mr. Long as a landlord, and 
graciously added that he knew no man better to succeed 
him at the L.G.B. than the right honourable member! 

At one minute to five he was in the middle of an 
unwieldy sentence. I thought that he was going to 
talk the Bill out, when he suddenly announced, amid 
derisive cheers, that he should not oppose the second 
reading! He was willing to wound but afraid to strike. 

Randolf Baker at half a second to five moved the 
closure. This was carried by 190 to forty. The 
amendment moved by the dramatic Mr. Neilson was 
also negatived. 

The bitter Josiah Wedgwood was determined to 
punish the House by causing them to lose their week¬ 
end trains; so he moved a further resolution that the 
Bill be committed to a committee of the whole House. 

If that were carried it meant—in the present state of 
public business—death to the Bill, but the Radical 
Party were now alarmed. It would never do to allow 
Unionist speakers on hundreds of platforms to declare 
that the Radical Party were against “ Housing” by 


openly killing a practical measure; so they wisely voted 
with their foes and rejected the dodge. The Labour 
men all through supported the Unionists, and the final 
division at half-past five showed a solid majority of 
164 in favour of the Bill going upstairs to be quietly 
improved in Committee. 

I hear Sidney Peel has wisely decided not to stand 
for Mid Herts, and so another serious split in the 
Unionist Party is averted—as a Free Trade writer and 
speaker it would have been absurd for him to have re¬ 
nounced the convictions of a life time “ under pressure” 
to run for a constituency which is admittedly a Tariff 
Reform seat. 

Monday.—Bonar Law is a soft-spoken man, with a 
rather sad face, but he can hit very hard. This after¬ 
noon he rapped the knuckles of the Government over 
the Stuart Samuel silver matter. Simon, in the absence 
of the Prime Minister, moved that Sir Stuart had 
vacated his seat for Whitechapel. It was a formal 
affair, but Bonar Law got up and reminded the House 
that months had gone by since it was discovered that 
Sir Stuart Samuel was a partner in a firm which had 
made a profit on Indian silver. He ought to have re¬ 
tired at once, but the Government would not let him. 
The Opposition suggested a court of law. “ Oh, no ! ” 
said the Government; “ we do not want the delays of 
the law; we will appoint a Committee.” They did so; 
and the Committee, after sitting for some weeks, tied 
themselves into such a knot that they had to appeal to 
the law after all, and the Judges had declared that 
Samuel must go. “Whitechapel,” said Bonar Law, 
“ by reason of its member’s enforced absence, had been 
disfranchised for months.” The Radicals received the 
reproof in dead silence, and Illingworth jumped tip 
and moved for a new writ. 

After that the 11 o’clock rule was suspended, and 
there were rumours of an all-night sitting over the Cat 
and Mouse Bill. Arthur Markham and a number of 
merry men on the Radical side below the gangway 
began to bate McKenna. A great many people 
wanted to know who was to be the Cat who was to 
decide when the Mouse was in the wrong, and ought 
to be hauled back to the trap at Holloway. On whose 
authority was the new warrant of arrest to be issued ? 
Was not the unfortunate Mouse to have any chance of 
pleading in her own defence? What about the Habeas 
Corpus Act ? McKenna seemed to say that anyone 
could arrest the Mouse, but that if it was done illegally 
they would be open to an action for false imprison¬ 
ment in the ordinary way. It sounded convincing, but 
lawyers shook their heads and could not see how it 
would act in practice. I did not feel enough sympathy 
with the women to vote for them, and, as I have a 
constitutional dislike to voting with the Government, 
and did not see why I should sit up to help them in 
their troubles, I went home early. I did not miss 
much, for the House rose at 1.15. 

Lloyd George at a whirling declamatory oration is 
excellent. Picturesque imagery is his forte, and he can 
sway thousands by his eloquence. 
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He had a very different task in the House of Com¬ 
mons on Monday, when he made his Budget speech. 
Figures fetter him, and he spoke slowly, as if he were 
in clogs. 

There was a deficit of £7,000,000. How was he to 
find it? “By speculation? " hazarded the audacious 
Jack Wilson, who sat on the steps of the gangway, 
nursing his knees and admiring the cut of his patent- 
leather boots. 

“Order, order! " wrathfully shouted the other side, 
who are naturally a little sensitive on the subject of 
gambling, and yet that is exactly what the Chancellor 
coolly suggested. The boom of trade was on. He 
believed it would last another year. If it did, he 
would not need any more taxes. He showed clearly 
that the margin is very narrow, and that a big strike 
or any untoward event would upset his calculations. 
Still, he would not put on any more taxation, but 
would risk it! Shade of Gladstone! What would 
he have said ? When we went to talk it over in the 
Lobby, even Radicals admitted it was “ rash and 
hazardous," whilst some Tories openly said he was 
riding for a fall—that he did not expect to be Chan¬ 
cellor next year, and would leave us to clear up the 
mess. 


Notes and News 

A new and cheaper edition of “ The Perfect Gentle¬ 
man : A Guide to Social Aspirants," by Captain Harry 
Graham, will be issued next week by Mr. Edward 
Arnold. This witty and whimsical skit has been such 
a success in its 6s. form as to qualify it for the dis¬ 
tinction of appearing in a popular edition. The pen- 
and-ink sketches by Mr. Lewis Baumer will, of course, 
be included. 


The Mayfair School of Music is giving its first con¬ 
cert on May 8 next, at 3 o’clock. By permission of 
her Grace the Duchess of Westminster, the perform¬ 
ance will take place at Grosvenor House, and, in addi¬ 
tion to bringing forward some very promising talent 
in the students of the school, several eminent members 
of the school staff will take part in sustaining the 
programme. Tickets may be purchased from the Secre¬ 
tary, 461, Oxford Street, W. The full proceeds will 
be given to the funds of the Maternity, Charity, and 
District Nurses’ Home, Plaistow. 


A good idea of fifteenth-century methods in politics 
and in war may be gained from Lieut.-Col. Andrew 
C. P. Haggard’s new volume on “Louis XI and Charles 
the Bold "—a French king and a Burgundian prince 
who were alternately suspicious allies and bitter enemies 
from the time when they played together as children 
until Charles was killed on the field of battle. The 
book carries on the narrative of French history begun 
by Colonel Haggard in “ The France of Joan of Arc," 
and will be published this month by Stanley Paul and 
Co. 


The sixth annual dinner of the University of London 
Graduates’ Association (founded 1899) is to be held at 
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the Criterion Restaurant, on Tuesday, May 6, at 7.30 
for 8 p.m. In the absence of the President, Lord 
Moulton, the chair will be taken by Sir William 
Collins, M.D., M.S., B.Sc., F.R.C.S., Past President 
of the Association. Members, graduates, and recog¬ 
nised teachers—the attendance of women graduates, as 
well as men, will be appreciated—are requested to 
apply for tickets —6s. 6d. each—to the Hon. General 
Secretary, Mr. A. S. E. Ackermann, B.Sc., 25, Victoria 
Street, Westminster. 


The British Library of Political Science (London 
School of Economics) has recently received, through 
the kindness of Mrs. Schloss, the economic library of 
the late Mr. D. F. Schloss, of the Board of Trade, 
who was well known as the author of “ Methods of 
Industrial Remuneration" and of many works and 
articles on profit-sharing. The donation numbers over 
1,600 items which will go to form a “David Schloss 
Collection on Profit-Sharing and Copartnership ’* in 
the library. A “ Henry Higgs Collection of French 
Writers on Political Science" is also in course of 
formation, a nucleus having been obtained on generous 
terms from Mr. Higgs, whose work “ The Physiocrats " 
is, of course, a classic. 


Messrs. Macmillan and Co. are preparing a uniform 
edition of the works of Sir Gilbert Parker. It will be 
known as the Imperial Edition, and will consist of 
eighteen volumes at 8s. 6d. net each. The long novels, 
the short novels, the short stories, and the verse are 
embraced, including certain work which has only 
appeared in magazines or been printed privately. Sir 
Gilbert Parker has provided a general introduction to 
the edition as a whole, and a special introduction to 
each volume. Photogravure frontispieces are also fur¬ 
nished throughout: in the first volume a portrait of the 
author, in the others pictures from original drawings 
by well-known artists. The set is to be issued at the 
rate of three volumes a month, commencing in May. 


Imperial and Foreign Affairs 

By Lancelot Lawton. 

THE PROBLEM OF ASIATIC IMMIGRATION 

T would be idle to pretend that the people of Great 
Britain are taking an absorbing interest in the 
question of Japanese immigration on the Californian 
shores of America. Yet the problem involved in the 
present instance is one that sooner or later will confront 
our own statesmen in an acute form, and may well 
lead to consequences so grave as to arrest the attention 
of the civilised world. It is, however, not so much this 
widespread apathy we would dwell upon, as the false 
doctrine, persistently advanced in certain quarters, that 
sternly condemns the pioneer spirit of exclusiveness 
and gives moral sanction to that forward movement 
of our ally which, if successful, would transplant the 
canons of Asia to the communities of Christendom. In 
fairness to those who hold such views, we must confess 
that, while advocating the untrammelled social com¬ 
merce of Oriental peoples throughout the countries of 
the white man, they are not, as a rule, prepared to 
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admit the possibility of anything in the nature of I ] 
social or political absorption. But for the most part < 
these theorists are impatient of suggestions as to the I 
future, and, on the principle that sufficient for the day 
is the evil thereof, they apply their arguments to the 
present, pleading as justification for Asiatic expansion 
a natural law which, they are pleased to assert, deter¬ 
mined in the past that Englishmen should penetrate 
to the four corners of the earth. What is naturally 
sound, they state, must be right in an ethical sense; 
and so they proceed to expose the wicked selfishness 
of a mere handful of colonists who seek to hold that 
which they have inherited or won. 

In the universal struggle for existence, we are pre¬ 
pared to admit, all migratory movements of peoples 
can be justified; and that Japan should aim at finding 
some outlet for her surplus population is perfectly 
reasonable. But the circumstances of her case differ 
materially from those of any other examples known in 
history. Although herself in possession of vast regions 
of virgin territory that cannot fail richly to reward 
industrious exploitation, her people refuse to shoulder 
the burden of the pioneer, but must needs transfer their 
refined activities to lands that have been rendered 
habitable and prosperous by reason of the courage, 
patience, and endurance of European colonists. It is 
unnecessary here to enter into the question of the 
general undesirability of Japanese residents in large 
numbers among white communities. The facts con¬ 
stitute common knowledge and are unchallengeable. 
Whereas, however, on these grounds the people of 
Canada, America, and Australasia declare emphatic¬ 
ally that a barrier must be raised against the inflowing 
tide of Asiatic immigration, the theorists reply loftily 
that all such movements are merely the manifestation 
of an immutable law' to which objection and resistance 
are alike futile. “ The presence of these people may 
be irksome to you,*’ they say, “ but economic principles 
must prevail over prejudices. Make the most you can 
out of an unhappy situation, but cease an agitation 
and a hostile policy that arc calculated to embarrass 
those who are responsible for the safety of the 
Empire.’* 

The theorist, taking a glance at the map of the 
world, imagines that his is the larger view, and sets 
off our Asiatic commitments and the price of Japanese 
bonds against what he chooses to believe the parochial 
narrowness of the colonist. Who, actually, is the 
more worthy custodian of Imperial interests ? The 
proud exclusiveness of the Canadian and the Australian 
which has dictated a policy of defensive independence 
and racial security, although it may be inspired 
primarily by the principle of self-preservation, is per¬ 
haps the greatest of all the assets that go to make the 
British Empire. Without this exclusiveness, adopted 
none too early in the day, the time would come when 
the word empire would be rendered meaningless. We 
hear of the embarrassments and complications that must 
follow in the wake of legislation aimed at the mainten¬ 
ance of aJ-Vhite Australia and a White Canada. But 


publicists rarely trouble to speculate upon the gravity 
of the complications and embarrassments that would 
inevitably arise were the doors of our overseas 
dominions to be thrown wide to the millions of Asia. 
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MOTORING 

T HE expense of maintaining and running a high* 1 ^ 
class and high-powered car is a factor much more 
determinable by the chauffeur-mechanic m charge of it 
than is generally realised. This has been condusively j 
proved by the results of the various competitions which 
have been from time to tune instituted by certain wdi* 
known firms in the motor industry—notably the maker*, 
of the Rolls-Royce and Napier cars—with the object of 
inducing drivers in private employment to secure the 
best results, at the least possible running expense, from 
the cars of which they have charge. We note that the . 
Napier people, who, we believe, originated these com¬ 
petitions, have arranged another one on similar line?, 
for the six months from April 15 to October 15 of this 
year. On this occasion, instead of money prizes, the 
awards will consist of gold watches and chains ranging 
in value from £35 to £4, which will be presented to the 
twelve drivers of Napier cars whose records in the 
matters of repair charges, petrol, and oil consumptxr., 
tyre bills, etc., during the period mentioned, shall be 
adjudged to be the best, the adjudication being Idt 
entirely in the hands of three experts appointed by tk 
technical committee of the Automobile Associate 
and Motor Union. It would be a good thing all roefc 
if other makers of first-class cars were to adopt the 
policy of the Napier Company in this matter, It® » 
clearly to the interest of owners to have their can 
driven as carefully, capably, and economically as possi¬ 
ble, and it is equally to the interest of the makers that 
their cars should give the utmost possible satisfaction 
to the owners. 

On Saturday, April 12, on the Brook lands track, 

30 h.p. Peugeot set up the undermentioned world’s 
speed records:—Fifty miles, average speed 105-9 \ 

* miles per hour; 100 miles, 106.20 m.p.h.; 150 miles. J 

i average speed 101.59 m.p.h.; and one hour, distance )f 

» covered, 106 miles 387 yards. Palmer cord tyres were 

| used throughout, and on examination at the end cf (* 

r run they were found to be remarkably cool, and she* 

* but little sign of wear. In a feat of this description ai 

1 least as much credit is due to the tyres as to the car. 

; the strain on the former at such terrific and sustains 

| speeds being tremendous; and it is distinctly wortfl) 

of note that practically every record made at BnX' 

; lands has been accomplished on Palmer tyres, 

| matter what other make of tyre the makers of the 

\ ning car use as part of their ordinary standard ec * 

* raent. Motorists will draw their own conclusions fo 
t this, and also from the fact that out of all the acode^ 
and fatalities w'hich have occurred on the road throuc 
t the bursting of tvres, there is, so far as we know, n f 
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a single instance on record in which such an accident 
has been caused through the bursting of a Palmer. 
These famous tyres may, and do, cost more than others, 
but many will consider that the assurance of safety 
which accompanies their use constitutes an ample quid 
pro quo for the difference in price. 

A week or two ago we referred in these columns to a 
very ingenious new device called the “ Empty-Quick,” 
designed to facilitate the transfer of motor spirit from 
the petrol can to the tank. We now learn that the 
Royal Flying Corps have just placed an order for a 
quantity of these little instruments, and that there is 
an extraordinary demand for them among private 
motorists. The merits of the device are also being 
readily appreciated on the Continent. At the recent 
motor show in Brussels, the King of the Belgians was 
so struck by the ingenuity and obvious utility of the 
’ Empty-Quick” that he ordered one on the spot for his 
pnvate use, and on the following day an order arrived 
lor 600 for the use of the Belgian Army. As a matter 
of fact, no article more entitled to be termed “ indis¬ 
pensable,” so far as the motorist is concerned, has made 
its appearance on the market for a long time. As a 
concise description of it, we may say that it is a neat 
and quite inexpensive little instrument, made in brass, 
which can be instantly fixed in position on any petrol 
can, and which enables every drop of the contents to 
** emptied into the tank in about thirty seconds, per¬ 
fectly filtered, and with perfect safety. The vendors 


THERE IS AN ACTUAL 

SAVING IN PETROL 

io addition to other economic! effected by the use of 



CORD MOtoR TYRES 

We should like to send you a little book 
telling all about Palmer Cord Tyre*, and 
»n which you will find proof of the saving. 

WILL YOU WRITE FOR IT TO-DAY > 

THE palmer tyre, ltd., 

^ 9 , 121 and 123 , Shaftesbury Avenue, 

LONDON. W.C. 

-T • : 

W Wes,**, Loudon ~ 
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are the “Atlas” Syndicate, Ltd., of 122, High Street, 
Kensmgton, London, W. 

The makers of the Victor tyre have just received two 
very gratifying testimonials from exalted quarters. 
Prince Leopold of Battenberg, who took a keen in¬ 
terest in the recent tyre trial, and on several occasions 
during its progress personally inspected and reported 
upon the competing tyres, has written to the Victor 
Tyre Company as follows:—” The Victor non-skid 
tyre which I have on my car has now run 3,000 miles 
and has not got a scratch on it,” whilst the head 
chauffeur of Prince Henry of Battenberg, w'ho has re¬ 
cently returned from a six weeks’ Continental tour, 
writes that, after running the Royal car, which is fitted 
throughout with Victor tyres, over 4,000 miles on the 
roughest roads, he has come to the conclusion that the 
Victor tyres “ are the best he has ever used in an expe¬ 
rience extending over fourteen years.” 

R. B. H. 


In the Temple of Mammon 


The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial 
queries by return of post if correspondents enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope. Such queries must be sent 
to the City Offices, 15, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


/Tp HE weeks drag on, and in spite of the asseverations 
X of the newspapers peace declines to appear. X* 
doubt diplomatists work slowly. But there is a 
sort of suspicion that Russia and Austria are onlv plaving 
for time. They cannot go to war at this time of the 
year. The crops are not in; the roads are not free from 
snow, and above all the money is not in hand. If there¬ 
fore, they mean war they must go on proclaiming peace 
till they have the confidence of the vendors of money. In the 
meantime they keep the small Balkan States in a sort of 
semi-truce, always ready for any outbreak. Neither Russia 
nor Austria has done as they said they would—disband 
their armies. This shows that all danger has not 
vanished. No one buys anything. The Bourses all over 
Europe are idle. They pretend to be confident of peace 
but they won’t speculate. 

None of the great loans that were promised has come 
out. But Japan has managed to entangle the Paris 
House of Rothschild in a loan which it is said the big 
credit establishments will back. I am sorrv for this 
Sorry because one does not like to see the great name of 
Rothschild associated with such a nation and with one that 
those who know the East like the least. I cannot alter 
my opinion about Japan because everything that happens 
and has happened since the war goes to prove the dire 
straits the nation is in. Her internal debt has grown to 
a preposterous sum in recent years, and the Rothschild 
loan is intended to release the local creditors of the un¬ 
fortunate land. But those who lend will regret the day. 
The price Japan must pay for the money has not been 
disclosed; it will be high. 

The new issues offered in London have, as usual, gone 
only when the rate of interest has been high. The West 
Australian Four per Cent. Loan was a complete failure. 
The small Canadian towns, which are so pushed for 
money that they # wil! pay any price, have attracted the 
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investor. 1 hope that he will not regret his kindness. 

But my Canadian friends speak very gloomily as to the 
prospects of the Far West. They say that a panic must 
come when the land values collapse, as collapse they will. 
The smash must affect the whole Canadian market. The 
Grand Trunk Pacific Bonds are a good investment, but 
shall we be able to buy them cheaper in the near future? 

China now asserts that she will make a loan through 
the Five Powers, at least Reuter says so. But 1 am 
most doubtful. My information is that the Powers have 
definitely broken up. From the beginning the position 
has been most absurd. The only two Powers capable of 
lending any money to China have been England and 
France. All the others have been hanging on for what 
they could get. Sir Edward Grey depended upon his 
representative in Pekin, who from first to last has 
shown no ability to grasp the position. The idea 
of Germany, Russia, Japan—all Powers that borrow 
upon every occasion—declaring that they must lend China 
money, is farcical. We should insist upon full control. 
We do the trade, and we must control the finance. 

Money is very cheap indeed. But there are many who 
think that the Bank of England need not have increased 
her rate, and there are signs that the Continent may take 
advantage of the reduction to draw gold. Peace is not 
settled. The Bank no doubt felt that it could not control 
the market any longer. But I do not think we shall get 
four per cent, for many weeks to come unless the position 
suddenly improves. 

Home Rails look like becoming the favourite market 
in the House. Sentiment is gradually changing. The 
public were disgusted with the past management and 
apathy of the present Boards and sold out at any price. 
They see that nothing can destroy the trade of an English 
railway, running as it does through densely populated 
districts which are rapidly growing. Electrification must 
come and also more modern methods of handling traffic. 
There is no reason why all our railways should not pay 
10 per cent, dividend on their ordinary stocks. They have 
raised passenger rates and they will raise goods rates. 
Gradually the cost of material and fuel will fall, but the 
rates will remain. Therefore, 1 say that those who buy 
to-day must make money. But all railway shareholders 
should combine to agitate for a more intelligent manage¬ 
ment. Traffics are increasing rapidly. They have been 
comparing w’ith the strike period; this is perhaps mis¬ 
leading, but the half-year will be very good indeed. As 
r. speculation perhaps North British Deferred are 
as good a gamble as anything, and Great Northern De¬ 
ferred are also cheap. As an investment the ’89, ’91, ’94 
Great Central Preferred are all under-valued. Great 
Westerns are much too low. 

Yankees remain neglected. The Harriman lines have 
been told that they will have an extension till July 1 in 
which to present their scheme. This wirepulling of the 
Washington politician is not appreciated and the English 
shareholder also cannot see why some reasonable plan 
should not be agreed upon. But whatever happens 
Unions should be bought, as they cannot be hurt very 
much whichever plan be chosen. Chesapeake and Ohio 
have been sold as the line is doing badly and will need 
more money. It is quite possible that the dividend will 
be reduced. There is no gambling in the market and it 
is not the moment to buy. But holders of Pennsylvanias 
get a very nice bonus in the new shares offered at par— 
and the present price is not too dear. 

The Rubber market might easily improve, for the 
4 l b’ '' hnv c been too bold. A great deal of nonsense 
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is talked about the uses to which rubber may be put when 
it touches as. 6d.—that our streets are to be rubber paved 
and foolish talk of that sort. These tales should influence do- 
body. But assuredly many who to-day use reformed rubber 
will go back to the genuine article, and if the price does go 
to 2s. 6d. a new demand will spring up. But few o( the 
companies have shown much elasticity in their outputs. 
111056 who talk of 500 lbs. an acre are mere blind 
optimists. None of the companies can do better than 
300 lbs. without injuring the trees. There are one or two 
who have specially rich land that exceed this figure 
occasionally. 1 fancy they do it more as an advertisement 
for the shares than anything else. I expect a little harder 
market within the next few weeks, i should advise all 

holders to clear out as soon as they are a good rise. 

• 

Oil. —Shell is to increase its capital. It needs 
big money to handle all the new propositions it 
has taken up. The North Caucassian deal may 
prove profitable, but I do not like Schibaieff, Trini¬ 
dad, or Red Sea and in each of these 1 think that 
the Shell will lose its money. It would have been better 
advised to have stuck to the distribution of oil, which it 
understands so well and which it has made so profitable. 
The exploitation of oilfields is a dangerous game, as the 
Ural has shown them. The report of the Motor Owners’ 
Petrol Combine does not tell us much except that the 
company was badly received by the public. 

Mines. —In spite of the flood of reports which came 
upon us day by day the mining market remains deadly 
dull. Indeed, none of the reports is sufficiently good to 
justify any purchase. Rand Mines on figures are much 
overvalued. Indeed, the only speculations worth touching 
are Knights, Brakpans, and Modder B, which latter, 
however, appear to have been sold by the Rami 
Mines people. 1 hear that the El Dorado shaft has a* 
last collapsed and that the profit for March has faD« 
^6,000. No one should hold shares in this mine. 

Miscellaneous. —The Anglo-Continental Supply re¬ 
port was very bad. The preference dividend is paid, ba’ 
the ordinaries have to go without. The trouble is put to 
the credit of the coffee boom. But the concern is over¬ 
capitalised. The preference look attractive, and if the 
chairman can tell us that the business itself is increasing 
then I think that a purchase of a few would not hurt 
Babcock and Wilcox have followed the example of » 
many firms and divided up the reserve as a bonus and 
then been obliged to ask for more capital. They have 
had a good year, but 1 do not like this style of finance 
T he San Paulo Railway report is good. This railway ha> 
huge coffee traffics and has the monopoly of the Port 01 
Santos. The Farquhar crow’d now’ say they will not burlc 
a competing line, neither will they buy the San Pau- 1 
I he latest tale is that the Brazilian Government will pu r * 
chase this wonderful little railway. But whoever buys 
will have to pay a stiff price. The Marconi inquiry drac> 
on. We now find that the contract for the sale of th f 
American Marconis was dated June 18, the very day for 
declaring option, so that apparently the sales to Godfrey. 
Rufus and Harry Isaacs were only technically to be ca!! 
sales and were actually options. 

Raymond Radclyffe- 


PREMIER OIL AND PIPE LINE- 

The March oil output of the Premier Oil and Pif* 
giving a total of 20,030 tons, enables us to make aiu v 
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of this company under its new capitalisation. The total 
oil output for ten months—June 1, 1912, to end of March, 
1913, is 217,170 tons. Production during the winter is 
generally less than in summer, but ignoring this fact, the 
above total indicates an output for the financial year of 
260,604 tons, or, deducting 20 per cent, for royalties, 
208,483 tons. At the present prices paid by the Union of 
Crude Oil Producers in Austria, and deducting £1 13s. 4d. 
per ton for working expenses, cost of boring, etc., and for 
very liberal depreciation, there should remain a distribu¬ 
table profit of .£350,000. The profit from the refineries, 
the Pipe Line, the storage companies, etc., is at least 
£80,000 per annum. The Preference dividends, viz., 7J 
percent, on £1,150,000 shares requires £80,500, so there 
will be an ample surplus of £119,500 for reserve and 
further dividends after paying 10 per cent, on the 
£2,300,000 Ordinary shares. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

BACON AND SHAKESPEARE. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—De Quincey in one of his essays accounts for the 
dearth of facts relating to Shakespeare’s life by the out¬ 
break of the Civil War twenty-six years after his death, 
Warwickshire being a district strongly disaffected to the 
Royalist cause, and New Place being actually made use 
of by Queen Henrietta as her headquarters; by the Puritan 
hostility to the drama; by the burning of the Globe Theatre 
in 1613; an d by other fires which occurred at Stratford, 
at Ben Jonson's house, and in the London conflagration of 
1666. Thus many memorials of the poet of surpassing in¬ 
terest must have been consumed or obliterated. Nor 
should it be forgotten that as an actor, Shakespeare would 
naturally be reticent and secretive in regard to what 
aflected his family history and private affairs. Never¬ 
theless in his native town his name has always been 
noured by his fellow townsmen as their chief ornament 
and title to distinction. 

The same writer also makes the point dear that the 
P°et s birth was anything but ignoble : his father in 1564 
was a prosperous burgher, who, along with sundry other 
pupations possessed certain farm lands in the vicinity 
° tratford; while his mother was by descent of un¬ 
fed gentle birth. With such an environment is there 
anything improbable in assuming that the eldest son 
a t0 ^ era bly liberal education at the local grammar 
, 00 * That having already given proof of exceptional 
flf, he was on quitting school apprenticed to an 
to subsequently, as Marlowe is supposed 

ve done, joined the levies that were despatched to the 
..^L? c JJ ultr * cs > cy en if he be not the identical orderly 
. J. me ntioned in the correspondence of Leicester 
.^y; the knowledge which he picked up at this 
dooming of inestimable value later on when he drew 

of “ Htnr y IV ’” “ Hcnr y v ’” and 

soon * a *>out 1587 he repaired to London and 

a nota UfI ^ ^olarship to account, first by re-entering 
the TtPrW °? Ce » and t ^ len by acting as literary hack in 
found s ^ n f> an d construction of stage plays, until he 
*Arks‘ Wa y a s actor and as author of more ambitious 
PWice ** ^ as ^ s we U-known sneer: 41 It is a common 
nowadays amongst a sort of shifting companions 

^°fn a !°trade of noverint whereto they were 
see^ t nC V us ^! themselves with the endeavours of art,” 
etfliuenr* u d ‘ rectec * against a protagonist of greater 
*** than “sporting Kyd” of the 44 Spanish Tragedy”; 


and to have reference to a class of playwrights who were 
then in needy circumstances? All this, at any rate, is 
fair and legitimate inference, when contrasted with the 
astounding assumptions of the Baconians, who are con¬ 
stantly begging the question of the “man of Stratford," 
the playwright, and the actor-manager being different 
persons! What, too, can be more straightforward than 
the testimony of Ben Jonson to Shakespeare’s character 
when in his 44 Discoveries" he introduces him together 
with other celebrities of the day, such as Spenser, Sidney, 
Raleigh, Donne, Hook, and Bacon: “I remember the 
players have often mentioned it as an honour to Shakes¬ 
peare that in his writing (whatever he penned), he never 
blotted out a line. My answer hath been: 4 Would 
he had blotted out a thousand!’ which they thought a 
malevolent speech. I had not told posterity this but for 
the ignorance which chose that circumstance to oommend 
their friend by, wherein he most faulted, and to justify 
mine own candour.” And again: “He was noble and 
honest, and of an open and free nature." This is hardly 
the picture of a man who would lend his name to the 
perpetration of a fraud on the public, or his profession, 
and on posterity. 

1 he allegation that the Shakespearean plays were not 
acted as we now have them in the reigns of Elizabeth 
and James I is contrary alike to reason and to fact. Why, 
it is notorious that Queen Elizabeth, Prince Henry, and 
James I all honoured these plays continually with their 
patronage and presence; and Charles I is known to have 
carried copies of them along with him in his journeyings 
down to the time of his confinement at Carisbrooke. But 
apart from this, there is ample proof to show that, both 
with his contemporary dramatists and with the general 
public, the unquestioned supremacy of the author of 
“ Hamlet” was securely established during the latter years 
of his life. Beaumont and Fletcher alone need be quoted 
in this connection. These writers, I find, bear constant 
evidence in their dramas to the popularity of the Bard of 
Avon; sometimes they incorporate a telling phrase, some¬ 
times no more than a line slightly altered, and occa¬ 
sionally a whole passage is copied from him, not unfairly 
perhaps, but for other reasons. Some of these allusions 
might, of course, be known only to the cultured few, but 
others again could not fail to be received with applause 
by the populace as familiar by words and topical jests. 

Sir E. Duming-Lawrence exhibits unaccountable 
ignorance, and worse taste, in supposing that in “Every 
Man out of his Humour,” Sogliardo, 4< the essential 
down. ... so enamoured of the name of gentleman 
that he will have it, though he buys it," could have been 
intended by Ben Jonson as a hit at Shakespeare; the fact 
being that the play was first produced by Shakespeare's 
theatrical company at the Globe in 1599! Neither of the 
two dramatists concerned was as obtuse as Sir Edwin 
imagines them to have been. 

In its inception, and from the lack of contemporary 
data concerning him, the theory that some other than 
the actor-manager must have been the author of the 
Shakespearean plays and sonnets had much to commend 
it to the critical mind of the nineteenth century, then 
smarting under the exposure of the forgeries of Chatter- 
ton, Macpherson, Ireland, and Collier; but after the 
matter had been calmly and critically debated by some 
of the foremost literary authorities of both hemispheres 
the truth soon became abundantly clear to the serious and 
unprejudiced section of society that there were no sub¬ 
stantial grounds to shake the popular belief in the hitherto 
accepted authorship of the works in question; and that 
to continue the vexatious argument in the light of present- 
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day knowledge was unprofitable and superfluous. For 
what importance is there to be attached to cryptograms 
and biliteral ciphers in themselves? Can either Mr. G. 
G. Greenwood or Mr. Stronach, in good sooth, imagine 
that such equivocal devices would for a moment be 
accepted as weighty evidence by any court, judicial or 
arbitrative, unless there were strong supplementary 
proof in the shape of documents that would connect the 
persons affected, with the testimony revealed by the in¬ 
terpretation of the ciphers; and that would furnish a good 
and sufficient motive for the secrecy observed, and the 
fraud practised? But when it is also maintained, dog¬ 
matically, and in opposition to the logic of facts that not 
only Shakespeare’s works but those of Spenser. Peele, 
Greene, Marlowe, and Burton, together with the tran¬ 
slated text of the Bible in the Authorised Version, were 
one and all due to the “mighty author,” Francis Bacon, 
Viscount St. Albans, who in his latter years was con¬ 
victed of bribery during his term of office as Chancellor, 
it is surely patent to the man of meanest understanding 
that the sublime has been converted into the ridiculous, 
and that the holders of the Baconian theory are the vic¬ 
tims of an obsession which has become monomania.—I 
am, Sir, yours obediently, N. W. H. 

San Francisco, March 22. 



To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—I must remind Professor Robert H. Hoar that in 
my letter of February 15 I stated that no amount of 
evidence which can be produced can convince the Baconian 
that “our Shakespeare” wrote the plays attributed to 
him in the First Folio. The heading of this correspondence 
“Bacon is Shakespeare” implies that every allusion to 
Shakespeare by contemporary writers and all Shakes- 
peareans since is always in reference to Bacon. All evi¬ 
dence in favour of Bacon, showing he was capable of 
writing the plays, is always admissible, no matter by 
whom or at what period. All evidence in support of “our 
Shakespeare’s” authorship is always irrelevant. The 
“tradition” that Wm. Shakespeare wrote the plays has 
been accepted by all the learned editors and commentators 
for two hundred years, because they knew nothing of the 
real author, Francis Bacon—how could they? 

I must inform Mr. John Hutchinson that “we must 
believe the evidence of our senses rather than arguments, 
and believe arguments if they agree with the phenomena.” 

Mr. Hutchinson, after the Baconian manner, asserts I 
am in error by stating that Greene in his “Groat’sworth 
of Wit,” a pamphlet published in 1592, most certainly 
alludes to Shakespeare as an author, in the following 
words : “There is an upstart crowe beautified with our 
feathers, that with his ‘tiger’s heart wrapp’d in a player’s 
hide/ supposes he is as well able to bombast out a blank 
verse as the best of you; and, being an absolute Johannes 
Factotum, is in his own conceit the only Shake-scene in 
a country.” Now, Mr. Hutchinson admits that Greene 
“alludes to one, indeed, w'hom he calls ‘Shake-scene,* 
and who was evidently intended to represent Shakespeare 
the player, from the reference to the “player’s hide,” 
but Shakespeare the rising dramatist, no,” Be it noted, 
Mr. Hutchinson omits the reference to “Shake-scene” 
being “able to bombast out a blank verse,” as irrele¬ 
vant. I will now' support Mr. Hutchinson in that Shakes¬ 
peare was a player. William Shakespeare stands first 
in the list of “principal comedians,” prefixed to Ben 
Jonson’s “Every Man in His Humour” (1598) and fifth 
among the “principal tragedians” in the same author’s 
“Sejanus” (1603). In the First Folio, 1623, there is a 
of “Th^ Names of ihe principal Actors in all these 
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Plays,” giving William Shakespeare, Richard Burbage, 

John Hemings, Henry Condell, etc. These were 
also the proprietors of the Globe Theatre, where the 
Shakespeare plays were acted. Mr. Hutchinson rejects 
“our Shakespeare” authorship. Heming and Condell, 
above mentioned, collected the plays after Shakespeare’s 
death, “only to keep the memory of so worthy a friend 
and fellow alive as was our Shakespeare.” Here we 
have the “ Shake-scene” in Greene’s statement above, 
actually connected with the “Shake-scene” the player 
which Mr. Hutchinson admits to be true If further 
support of the authorship is needed I must call attention 
to the first literary biography of Shakespeare, by Ben 
Jonson, “To the Memory of my Beloved, the Author, 
and what he has left us.” If Mr. Hutchinson will not 
accept “our Shakespeare” as the veritable author of his 
own works, he must face this further confutation. L 
Digges, in his tribute, in the First Folio, says:— 

Shakespeare at length thy pious fellows give 
The world thy wwks; thy works, by which outlive 
Thy tomb, thy name must, when that stone is rent, 
And time dissolves thy Stratford monument, etc. 

Also Hugh Holland in the same Folio; “Upon the lines 
and life of the famous scenic poet, Master William 
Shakespeare.” 

For done are Shakespeare’s days; 

His days are done that made the dainty plays, 
Which made the Globe of heaven and earth to ring: 
Dried in that vein, dried is the Thespian spring. 
Turned all to tears, and Phoebus clouds his rays; 
That corpse, that coffin, that bestick those bays, 
Which crowned him poet first, then poet’s king. 

How could it be said of Bacon that “ His days are done 
that made the dainty plays,” when he was still living 
when those words were written. What has the subtle 
Baconian to say to that?—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
London, E.C. Tom Jorc$- 
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To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—In your issue of March 1, 1913, Sir Edwin 
Durning-Lawrence presents certain capital reasons for hi> 
thesis that the 1623 Folio is signed Bacon “on very nume¬ 
rous pages.” The writer of these lines is without con¬ 
scious bias, whether pro- or contra-Baconian, since d* 
w’hole Shakespearean question seems to him to be an 
unsolved, though perhaps not insoluble, riddle. It *** 
years ago that he found the traditional theory no longer 
satisfactory, and first seemed to scent in the plays some 
wide-spread traces of collective authorship. Be this as 
it may, it appears important to inquire carefully whether 
real advance towards the light can be made along the 
lines laid down by Sir Edwin. 

1. The first signature is found on p. 53 of the Comedies, 
where Dame Quickly avers that “Hang-hog (for hanc- 
hoc) is latten for Bacon,” and the fact is stressed tha«. 
Bacon is spelt w ith a capital “B.” But the jest is obvious, 
and Dame Q. is full of just such quips in this scene. 
that to seek for deeper meaning in this one is gratuitous, 
moreover, the “B” is only one of many such capit-i 
initials of principal words in this column. 

2. On the second page 53 (Histories) is found “I h ave 
a Gammon of Bacon, and tw'o razes of Ginger.” Here 
are asked to observe the two capitals G and B in Gamwofl 
and Bacon. But is not the capital in Ginger quite as f** r - 
And is not this whole scene, this whole play, studded 
similars, as in “Flockes,” “Dog,” “Fleas,” “Pannier. 
“Lanthorns,” “Candle.” and nfher<;? There is no need 
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‘Lanthorns,” “Candle,” and others? There i 
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ever, though this page is numbered 53, it is not really 53, 
but 51, since the numbers 47 and 48 are wanting in the 
paging. This Sir F.dwin himself notes, but as “evidently 
of set purpose. “ How can this be evident, when the whole 
pagination is full of such blunders, and blunders incom¬ 
parably grosser? Since Bacon could not foresee that ex¬ 
actly such blunders would be made, he could not have 
written the real page 51 to appear as page 53. Hence not 
even the faintest simulacrum of signature could have been 
intended in this “Gammon of Bacon” on page 51 impro¬ 
perly numbered 53. 

3. The next signature is found on page 346 (Tragedies), 
in the acrostic “P-i-g.” To obtain this, it is true, two 
lines between i and g must be left out, but Sir Edwin 
thinks they deserve no milder fate, since they are indented 
and not flush with their fellows. Now', unfortunately this 
page 346 is not page 53, not even when reckoned from 
the end, as any one must note instantly, but is page 54. 

This is admitted in a footnote, though not noted in the 
booklet, “The Shakespeare Myth,” that Sir Edwin has 
sent abroad. Hence this “P-i-g” cannot be produced in 
court as Bacon’s sign manual on the third page 53. But 
Sir Edwin is not at a loss. For on “the real page 53” 
(p. 347), as “53d word from the commencement of the new 
Scene,” we find (in a quotation from North’s “Plutarch”) 
“Wilde-Boares”—Bacon’s crest and hence his signature. 
But this is not a “new Scene” (“Anthony and Cleopatra” 
is not divided into Acts and Scenes), but a stage-direction, 
of which the tragedy contains about 100 in 29 pages. 
That such a word may be the 53d from such a direction is 
no marvel. 

The Baconian is a Pragmatist in his calculations, and 
very properly holds the true method of reckoning to be 
the one that gives the best results. By how much this 
elasticity in numeration may multiply the chances under 
consideration it is impossible to say precisely, but there 
appears no reason why it should not multiply them by 
two or by twenty, as such Pragmatism may desire. He 
who seeks in this way shall find. Hardly any word on a 
page could be quite safely hid. 

4 * The next signature is found in the acrostic g-o-h (hog 
= Bacon), on the first page of “The Tempest,” and its 
modesty is certainly beyond praise. It might indeed have 
craped notice altogether, but for the lynx eye of the 
Baconian. The acrostic is rendered possible only by mis- 
dividing the word hanging, thus, han-ging. This is said 
to be a clear mark of the “Great Author’s” deep design. 
Alas! that just such divisions should be equally a mark of 
the habit of the humble compositor, who shrank from 
dividing a word so that a vowel should begin the next 
Jne » and greatly preferred to let the hyphen be preceded by 
* .vowel. Hence he sets up and prints “distra-cted, pra- 
^•sed, mo-neth, estee-med, recko-ning, wea-kest, bur-ning, 
juo-tha, loo-king, drin-king, (also drink-ing), thin-king, 
^'ded, ho-nest, lear-ning, bca-ring, swea-ring, bu-ried, 
an d especially brin-geth.” This last example is perfectly 
Parallel and decisive. Once again the Baconian has given 

an ingenious explanation, where ihcre is nothing to 
<*plain. 

, a ‘ * * s said that 993 (for 399) is Bacon’s signature on 
vi e P a ge. But this is only one out of nearly forty 
? n Crs * n Pagination. Why find meaning in it and not in 
. , rs ^ ar more stupendous? Why should the one be 

w and the others left? By every logical test this 
a conian procedure is vicious. 

- lastly, Sir Edwin finds the acrostic iu-o-s (sow) on 
**jr ^ (Comedies), in the second column, with the word 
k it, and he thinks Hang-Sow is Bacon.. It 

the r CWOrthy this acrostic is obtained by regarding 

,nes not flush with the others, whereas the “P-i-g** 
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was obtained by disregarding them. You pays your money 
and you takes your choice. But need one make great eyes 
over such acrostics? It seems doubtful. For in a column 
there may be found about 64 such sets of consecutives. 

It is not strange, then, that such acrostics should be found 
frequently. It is doubtless wise to wonder; it is the be¬ 
ginning of philosophy, but too much wonder may be the 
end of argument. 

7. A general observation. Sir Edwin assures us ‘ there 
are no misprints or errors in the first Folio, 1623, because 
the great Author was alive, and most carefully arranged 
every column,” assigning its exact place to “every word,” 
and it would seem to every letter and every hyphen. How 
then is it that the copies do not all quite agree?—that 
notable changes were made in some during the printing? 

•Is it not notorious that variations among the extant 156 
copies of the first Folio outnumber those among copies of 
any other known work of that age? Is it not a fact that 
very many errors yet remain uncorrected? Does not all 
this point to great haste and even carelessness in the com¬ 
position? Would the Bacon that adjusted hyphens so 
deftly have allowed pages 37, 38, of “The Two Gentle¬ 
men of Verona,” to be headed “The Merry Wives of 
Windsor”? Sir Edwin seems to invert the facts in the 
case most oddly. 

It might seem unnecessary to test such arguments with 
so great care, but it is well to have some accurate gauge of 
the confidence we may place in Baconian assertions. The 
collapse of the reasoning in the issue of March 1 does 
not involve the collapse of many other very different and 
independent arguments, but it does warn us to regard 
Baconian proofs with critical if not sceptical eyes. Does 
not the u hole scheme of demonstration, the whole array 
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of attestations, attribute a pettiness to Bacon that does 
him extremely little honour? 

In the absence of very positive and unequivocal indica¬ 
tions, it would seem that the Baconian (though not the 
Shakespearean) question must be decided by a general 
estimate of the two minds as revealed in the works of the 
one and of the other. The works on which the fame of 
Bacon rests seem to show an amazingly ambitious, avari¬ 
cious, and wide-ranging intelligence, poetic enough in its 
way, and delighting in similes and metaphors, but im¬ 
measurably pedantic and self-conscious, pompous and pon¬ 
derous alike in discussing whales and minnows, marvel¬ 
lously long-armed, but with neither scientific insight nor 
spiritual vision, with no sense for the deeper problems of 
mind and soul, and withal quite as much like the Bard 
as Varro is like Vergil, or Pausanias like Pindar. 

William Benjamin Smith. 

University of Louisiana, New Orleans, 

March, 1913. 


A MODERN CRITIC. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. Lionel de Fonseka, com¬ 
plains that in my review of Mr. Arthur Ransome’s 44 Por¬ 
traits and Speculations,*’ I have unintentionally done him 
a slight injustice. I am glad for that word 44 unintention¬ 
ally,** since I can assure him that had I seen his book 

On the Truth of Decorative Art,** and noted his use of 
the phrase 4 ‘ Art for Life’s Sake,” I should have been 
just as happy in acknowledging it there as I was on find¬ 
ing it in Mr. Ransome’s book. I do not deny that I was 
pleased with the phrase, and I readily cdncede to Mr. de 
Fonseka all the glory he can obtain by his use of it. He 
will, however, allow me to point to the qualifying word 
44 almost ** in my sentence 44 It almost ends the contro¬ 
versy of two generations.” 

I thank him for his letter, and also for his reference to 
the article by Dr. Coomaraswamy. Seeing that in these 
days of the multiplying of books it is not one of the seven 
deadly sins to have missed reading even an important one 
of them, I trust I shall be pardoned. And I assure Mr. 
de Fonseka that I shall count it a pleasure to read his 
book as soon as the opportunity presents itself.—Yours 
faithfully, The Writer of the Review. 


To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—In the issue of The Academy, dated March 29, 
there appeared a letter in which Mr. Lionel de Fonseka 
claimed, probably with perfect justice, that he invented for 
himself the phrase 44 Art for Life’s Sake,” the title of an 
essay in a book of mine which you recently reviewed. 

I have not read any of Mr. de Fonseka*s writings, so 
I am unable to agree from personal knowledge with Mr. 
Haldane Macfall’s estimate of the “modest little volume,” 
from which he quotes. Though I have used those four 
words for a considerable time, it never occurred to me 
that there was any peculiar merit in putting them to¬ 
gether. Their value, like that of such phrases as 44 The 
Way of the World,” 44 All for Love,” and 44 Art for Art’s 
Sake, 1 ’ seems to me to depend entirely on the meaning 
attributed to them and on their exposition. 

As for the words themselves, if Mr. de Fonseka really 
wants to own them, I w f ould warn him that he will have 
to fight for them, not with me, but with a crowd of other 
writers. He mentions Dr. Coomaraswamy, an Indian, 
who seems to have been the first to use the words as the 
title of an article; I am uncertain of Mr. de Fonseka’s 
own nationality; Mr. Ludovici, an Italian I believe, has 
already claimed them ; and by every post I receive, or ex- 
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pect to receive, letters from Ashantee, Persian, Japanese, 
German, Basque, and Hottentot aspirants. It would seem 
that in the din of Babel those four words belong to every 
nation. It would be surprising if they did not. Mr. de 
Fonseka’will have to fight for their possession to the end 
of an Armageddon of cosmopolitan critics.—I am, Sir, 
your obedient servant, 

Arthur Ransoiie. 

41, Beaufort Mansions, Chelsea, S.W. 

April 6, 1913. 


To the Editor of The Academy. 

Dear Sir,—Mr. Mackereth says it is of little moment as 
to who accidentally uttered the phrase “Art for Life’s 
Sake” first. On his own showing, however, Mr. Lascelles 
Abercrombie and Mr. Ransome have considered the matter 
of sufficient moment for them to 4 4 have already said else¬ 
where that the phrase was current with them long before 
the date mentioned,” and this apparently before I wrote 
I my letter to The Academy. 

1 Mr. Mackereth then says that the real significance of 
the matter lies in the fact that the time was ripe for this 
“battle cry.” Quite so. The theme of my book was 
the necessary connection between Art and Life, and its 
salient feature the insistence on the idea of “ Art for 
Life’s Sake” as opposed to “Art for Art’s Sake,” and 
44 Art for Morality’s Sake.” 

This too was the theme of Mr. Ransome’s essay. Your 
reviewer, rightly, as I think, drew attention to the signi¬ 
ficance of the theme, but wrongly credited Mr. Ransome 
with the original presentation of it. In justice to myself 
I had to point out that my book had appeared before Mr. 
Ransome’s essay, else it might be said at some future 
date that I had plagarised Mr. Ransome before Mr. Ran¬ 
some was in a position to be plagarised. I had no griev¬ 
ance against your reviewer, but corrected him on a point 
of fact. 

The fact that the phrase had already occurred in casual 
reviews or had a haphazard currency in conversation 
among friends is hardly relevant. A battle cry is any¬ 
thing but casual. The matter at issue is whether Mr. 
Ransome or myself first purposefully presented the 
phrase to the public as embodying a definite theory of 
Art. 

Incidentally, I congratulate Mr. Mackereth on being 
easilv first in the field with the next battle crv. For this 

9 * 

phrase at any rate, we have not been kept waiting. In 
Mr. Mackereth’s opinion, the cry, “Art for Life’s Sake” 
will speedily “give way to one more spirited and porten¬ 
tous still — 4 Art for Soul’s Sake.’ ” 

In contrast with the present prosaic reality of 44 Art for 
Sale’s Sake,” this Futurist cry should certainly be in¬ 
spiriting, but judging from recent manifestations of the 
new ideal in certain productions of Western Art, I fear 
that even this cry of the artist, spirited as it is, will 
speedily be drowned in a despairing cry from the public— 
“No Art for Pitv’s Sake.” Yours faithfullv, 

i, Milton Chambers, Lionel de Fonseka. 

Cheyne Walk, S.W. 

■' ' “ 

THE MISSING VOLUME OF 44 REBECCA.” 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—Mr. Edward S. Dodgson’s interesting communi¬ 
cation relative to the authorship, etc., of the old book, 
“Edward,” prompts me to invite assistance, through your 
agency, over the much-sought-after yet still elusive third 
volume of the novel, “Rebecca; or the Victim of Dupli¬ 
city,” printed in 1808 by R. Richards, Uttoxeter, for 
Lackington, Allen and Co., and believed to have been 
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written by Ann Catharine (or Catherine) Holbrook. Mr. 
Dodgson presented two volumes to the Biblioth&que de la 
Sorbonne, Paris, in 1904. The quest for the missing 
volume has, since then, been prosecuted by that gentleman 
and others with much energy but singular ill-luck. Were 
your readers able to help trace its whereabout many 
seekers would be grateful. Further particulars anent this 
impressive novel were given in a letter from Mr. Dodgson 
in your issue of February 29, 1908. 

♦ Cecil Clarke. 

Junior Athenaeum Club, 

April 5, 1913. 


The Finances of Vermont. By Fred. A. Wood, Ph.D. 
(P. S. King and Son. 4s.) 

Histoire de la Politique Extdrieure de la France : Tome I — 
Les Origines et la Pdriode Anglaise (jusqu'en 1483). 
By Pierre Corbin. (Alphonse Picard and Fils, Paris. 
7 frs. 50 c.) 

Le Podte Alexis Tolstoi : L'Homme et I'CEuvre . By Andr6 
Lirondelle. With Portrait Frontispiece. (Hachette 
and Co. 12 frs.) 

GuUbert de Pixerdcourt: Sa Vie, son Mdlodrame, sa Tech¬ 
nique et son Influence . By Willie G. Hartog. With 
Portrait Frontispiece. (Honors Champion, Paris.) 


THE INDIAN MASSACRE: A REPLY.- 
To the Editor of The Academy. 

Dear Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. Howard N. 
Tqpper, will find a detailed account of the Indian rising 
in Minnesota in 1862, in “The Indian Wars of the United 
States,” by Edward S. Bilis, A.M. (The Cassell Pub¬ 
lishing Co., New York, 1892), chapters 34, 35, and 36.— 
Yours faithfully, 

Leonard P. Moore. 

The Outer Temple, W.C. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND MEMOIRS. 

La Question Louis XVII: Petites Remarques sur “ Petite s 
Histoires'' de M. Frdddric Masson. By Otto Fried¬ 
richs. (H. Daragon, Paris. 2 fr. 50 c.) 

La Question Louis XVII. By Boissy d'Anglas. # (H. Dara¬ 
gon, Paris. 1 fr. 25 c.) 

Topographie de Thessalonique. By O. Tafrali. Illus¬ 
trated. (Paul Geuthner, Paris. 20 frs.) 

Thessalonique au Quatorsidme Sidcle. By O. Tafrali. 
Illustrated. (Paul Geuthner, Paris. 15 frs.) 

The Putumayo Red Book . With an Introduction on the 
Real Scandal of the Putumayo Atrocities. Illustrated 
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Notes of the Week 

HE lesson which we have strongly and con¬ 
sistently enforced in these columns, as to the 
__ necessity for national preparation and organi- 
j in military affairs, was strongly emphasised in 
a lecture by Mr. Seabury Ashmead-Bartlett at East 
on Tuesday evening last. Treating upon the 
j f subject of his recent experiences in Eastern Europe ac 
s P®cial correspondent for a London paper, he showed 
1, tow useless it was for the Turkish regiments, undrilled, 
/ ^ostructed in the science of war, badly fed, and with- 
/ 0Ul method or careful arrangement in the com- 
fc^sanat department, to hope to contend successfully 
a well-equipped enemy. The retreats of the 
. ur &sh army were more impressive than the advance, 
^ sad in the extreme, but the results, to one who 
Saw inadequacy of the outfits and the lack of 
generalship, were easy to predict. It is to be hoped 
^ in this country, where so much indifference pre- 
on the subject of home defence, the moral of this 
ownfall of a much-maligned nation may be taken to 
eart * Englishmen are slow to awaken, but, once 
they are energetic and tenacious. 

A Bill for the licensing of journalists—which has 
drafted by Lieut.-Governor O'Hara, of Illinois, 
b.S.A.—might be of some use if it were directed 
^rost the “puff” masquerading as an article or the 
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pathetic stories of “ special” correspondents which have 
scarcely any basis in fact; but in its suggested form 
we fear it can only cause amusement. That reporters, 
sub-editors, editorial writers, and musical and dramatic 
critics should have to take out a licence before exercising 
their talents, savours of light opera. We suppose that 
every contributor to the Press—judging by recent legis¬ 
lative efforts in this country—will have to provide him¬ 
self or herself with a card, a label, and a certain number 
of stamps; one stamp to be affixed triumphantly every 
time an article is accepted. Editors, of course, having 
so much spare time on their hands, would welcome this 
innovation; but as yet we do not quite see the dramatic 
critics meekly presenting Iheir credentials at the box 
office to be initialled and bell-punched by the manager 
before admission to each performance. There are other 
more urgent matters, it seems to us, to which legislators 
who desire fame might turn their attention. 


A gentleman who must surely be a confirmed 
misogynist has written to one of our weekly contem¬ 
poraries a diatribe on “Disfiguring Dress" which 
ought to bring a chorus of disapproval. The modern 
woman, he says, makes of herself “ a gawky, awkward 
model of a thing, cramped and angular M ; her hats 
are “ a meaningless explosion of straw and plumes ” ; 
her “ pinched skirt” gives “ terrible revelations of flat, 
splay feet" which are “terribly familiar.” The veil 
is the one item of present fashions which pleases this 
terribly adjectival person, for he “can well imagine 
that woman is glad to cover her eyes as she paddles 
her distorted shape along the streets.” Are women, 
he asks, “ really unconscious of their unsightliness and 
of the disgust the sight of them inspires in male 
minds? ” We can answer him—happily they are, for 
the sufficient reason that the unsightliness doe? not exist 
when a woman is well and fashionably dressed, and 
disgust at that charming sight can only be felt by 
morbid individuals whose souls are as “cramped and 
angular ” as their imagination, and whose opinions 
are totally negligible. The dear man gives his case 
away hopelessly in his last pathetic words: “ I used 
to admire women so much, once ” ! 


We note with satisfaction that the police have at 
last taken effective measures in dealing with the mis¬ 
directed and ha If-crazy women whose central offices 
affront the eyes of decent and law-abiding citizens in 
the Kingsway. At the moment of going to press the 
authorities are engaged in the unedifying task of look¬ 
ing through a large amount of rubbish—some of it 
dangerous, most of it futile—in the way of letters and 
papers which have accumulated in the rooms of the 
W.S.P.U.—a process which will doubtless entail a 
heavy load for the dustman. The step should have 
been taken many weeks ago, and we can only hope 
that it will be followed by measures to prevent the 
stupid plotting which the public at first laughed at, 
then frowned at, and finally resented in no uncertain 


manner. 
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Comrades 

TO V. L. E. 

In the world’s wilderness we sang apart 
U nknowing that the other sang at all; 

Moved by the passion hid within each heart 
Yearning for utterance at the spirit’s call. 

For some must sing whatever may befall: 
Though scant men’s heed, or payment in the mart; 

Though held by circumstance in lifelong thrall, 
And reaping little in the realms of Art. 

Now we have met with grasp of hand in hand, 

As comrades in the company of the quire 
Whose songs through all the ages hearts inspire 
With courage, comfort, hope, in every land; 
Content where Shakespeare heads the noble band 
If one brief lay survive a lowlier lyre. 

C. M. Paine. 


a 
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The Four O’clock Boat 
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W HEN, from a harbour or a seaside town in 
England, a little paddle-steamer starts on a 
trip of an hour or so—as it might be from Southampton 
to Cowes—the public takes but slight interest in her 
departure. A few idlers may contemplate her decks 
gravely; a couple of handkerchiefs may be waved if 
children are among the passengers; there are some gruff 
orders from the captain, the gangway bumps ashore, 
and the boat is off. It is all very trim and proper and 
business-like—and unromantic. 

Sauntering along the quay-side at Honfleur one after¬ 
noon, we were moved to make comparisons. The small 
faquebot from Havre was due—she neared the end 
of the jetty and whistled several times in a playful 
manner to call the attention of the populace to her 
successful arrival*. The populace responded enthusi¬ 
astically. People who had been sitting at cafes hastened 
across to lean over the warm stone wall; stout trades¬ 
men from neighbouring shops came to assist at the 
ceremonial of landing; a stolid official person suddenly 
showed signs of life, and prepared to inspect the 
packages of the various passengers; and those who in¬ 
tended to journey to Havre on her return trip in half 
an hour began to gather on the quay, accompanied by 
all the available members of their families. By the 
time the boat had swung cleverly round and pulled up 
opposite the old weather-beaten tower, the crowd trailed 
in the sun for the whole length of the low wall at the 
edge. 

Twice a day in winter, three or four times a day in 
summer, this occurs, and there is as much bustle as 
though a liner were leaving for unknown lands. An 
average of five persons came to wish each passenger 
bon voyage. Grandfather, with his apron tucked up 

_judging by appearances, he was a carpenter—and 

grandmother, with an arm linked in his, began shout¬ 
ing lengthy farewells for at least ten minutes before 

Google 


the advertised time of departure to the mother and 
little girl who chattered and called back from the deck, 
Everybody waved hands to everybody else, and, as 
everybody talked at once at a rate that would shame 
a Socialist orator, probably nobody heard what was 
said; but that didn’t matter in the least; the important 
thing was to wave and shout messages, for the boat 
was about to start—one would have thought for Cal¬ 
cutta or Singapore. Already a sailor had energetically 
clanged a big bell in the endeavour to drown the vocal 
throng—a bell that must have echoed throughout 
the innermost recesses of Honfleur; and the captain 
stood by the engine-room signal, smiling largely. H t 
jerked the whistle; the crowd redoubled its efforts. 
The little girl was held up at arm’s length to wave 
good-bye; the paddle-wheels churned the still water 
into sparkling foam, and the steamer was off; bet 
across the widening gap still resounded the buu oi 
intercourse. Grandfather ran along the jetty, keeping 
up with us, despite his years, his rotundity, and his 
flopping apron; grandmother scampered after him. 
breathless indeed both, but able to convey by joyous 
motions their appreciation of the fact that the little 
girl, perched on a seat, was blowing innumerable 
to them; and long after we had passed the end of the 
pier their two figures could still be distinguished among 
the clustered good folk of Honfleur, gazing and signal 
ling and firmly believing that every word they said 
could be clearly heard on board. 

The event of the afternoon was over; the crowd 
would straggle back, some members of it to then worV 
others to their coffee and sirops , others to lean 00 of 
wall again and give themselves up to the fasdnaticcd 
the twinkling water ; Honfleur would dream once 
in the sunshine as it has dreamed for hundreds of yens, 
while the little steamer became a dwindling speck # 
the broad estuary of the Seine. . 

And the passengers on this little s^eamer-did they 
sit silently opposite each other, or pull Newspaper: t r ' : 
their pockets and shelter themselves with the printed 
page from the witchery of the sea and the magical attei* j 
noon light ? Not one of them was so foolish. Tbctf 4 
on the lower deck produced, many of them, bread 3 
various shapes—rings, truncheons, crescents of bread- ; 
and began impromptu picnics with their friends or 
with stray acquaintances ; various meats and bottles - j 
wine appeared from baskets and bags, and the tide 
conversation ran high. They missed nothing they 
stood up to gaze at a passing vessel; they greeted 
captain of a fishing-boat that rocked idly on the swe: 
with flapping sail; they were keenly interested - 
the fate of paper thrown overboard; they petf 
into the engine-room and exchanged amicab f ** 
partees with the sailors. On the promenade dec* 
square-bearded papas and tightly-gowned roan®* 
behaved with less exuberance, perhaps, but with no 
of enjoyment. And, on the whole, it seemed tou?t>* 
a bad thing to allow the play of emotion and rnerr-N^ 
on so trivial an occasion; it makes, at any rate, 
happiness and cheerful faces, and leaves no sen^ 
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Chinese Porcelain and Art—III 

By F. Bennett-Goldney, M.P. 

N Chinese ceramic art it is seldom indeed that the 
rule of which I have spoken is neglected. A tea¬ 
cup, striking for its beauty when in the hand, is almost 
always not less striking when seen in a cabinet half 
across a room. There are several ways of securing this 
effect, one of the most usual being to leave panels or 
: - reserves of white upon a ground of colour bright 
enough or dark enough to produce a pleasant contrast 
at a distance, and to fill these reserves with designs 
t. : minutely wrought so as to satisfy the eye on closer in- 
spection. Perhaps, however, the most artistic scheme 
•V of decoration of all is one in which a beautiful effect 
at a distance is produced by covering the whole visible 
surface of the porcelain with a single design in light 
colour or white upon a ground of some beautiful self¬ 
colour or black, the design itself being such as only 
, reveals its minor perfections on a nearer scrutiny. 

. - Masterpieces of the kind are necessarily rare both in 
East and West, for their production demands the 
v highest decorative genius. 

Such are a few of the bye-laws of ceramic art in 
China, and so long as they are restricted to the arts of 
pottery and pottery decoration they are universally 
valid. Considering how predominant an influence has 
been exercised by porcelain upon Chinese art for so 
« ages, during which the material has invested with 
/ its own imperishable nature the arts devoted to the 
decoration of its surface, there is little reason to wonder 
; that the Chinese artist should base his ideas of art in 
general upon the ceramic art in particular. Where the 
Chinaman goes astray is not in art, but in the science 
of art which classifies the various subordinate arts, and 
endeavours to ascertain the principles upon which it is 
founded and may be practised with the surest prospect 
°f success. It is in relation to this science of art that 
^-education in the West leaves most to be desired. 

. We see the mote in John Chinaman's eye, but are for 
the most part complacently unconscious of the beam in 
0,11 own. This science at the present time is in a rudi¬ 
mentary stage, and the lives and labours of many 
specialists in art will be needed before it can take its 
rightful rank among its sister-sciences. In the mean¬ 
while, we can hardly be wrong in choosing for our 
^achers the master-works of master-artists in the special 
*rt which we desire to study. In ceramic decoration 
the Chinese and Japanese masters stand by common 
consent pre-eminent. It is only by a study of their 
Tories that we can acquire a knowledge of the prin- 
c, ples upon which they worked, and thus find a trusty 
to tell us where others have gone astray, and 
°. P°‘ nt ou t the true path of future progress in a variety 
j new directions as yet unexplored by the decorative 
de *gners of the West. 

N°w, the masterpieces of Chinese porcelain, by the 
- ncensus not only of connoisseurs in East and West, 

Ut 0 capable of being pleasurably affected or the 
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ky works of art, are allowed to be perfect 
of their kind, perfect in material, perfect in manipula¬ 
tion and manufacture, perfect in artistic and decorative 
effect. Have we learnt the lessons that these master¬ 
pieces teach? It is quite true that of late years, and 
notably since the treasures of the Summer Palaces have 
found their way into European collections, public and 
private, a marked and most welcome change has made 
itself apparent in public taste as regards Oriental por¬ 
celain. Partly, no doubt, this has been due to the 
startling leap forward, moral, intellectual, and poli¬ 
tical, which has brought Japan to England’s side as 
one of the pioneer Powers of the world in the civilisa¬ 
tion yet to be. Partly, also, it is due to the gradual 
growth in England of a wholesome conviction that 
decoration is the main object of all decorative arts, a 
truism so obvious as to have been very generally 
ignored alike by critics and the public for the greater 
part of the last century. Besides these causes, however, 
which have brought about a more favourable popular 
appreciation of the decorative arts in the Far East 
generally, much special study has been devoted to the 
subject of Chinese porcelain in particular, both from a 
technical and artistic point of view. It is now far 
easier than it was even in the first years of the present 
century to acquire some practical knowledge both of 
art in China as a whole and of Chinese ceramics in 
detail. 

Theoretically, it is well to remember in this connec¬ 
tion that the great principles of art have been formu¬ 
lated and accepted in China during immemorial 
generations, and among them are more than one or two 
which the present has yet to learn. As early as the 
fourth century Ku-Kdi-chih, an artist of note, some of 
whose works, painted upon silk, are preserved in the 
British Museum, defined the aim of painting to be " to 
note the flight of the wild swan,” a somewhat cryptic 
utterance upon which much comment were possible; 
yet, substantially, it embodies a doctrine enunciated 
by one—and practised by more than one—of our own 
greatest imaginative artists. When William Blake, 
who, like Ku-Kai-chih, was poet no less than painter, 
insists upon the necessity of the artist learning Nature 
by heart and remembering what he learns by observa¬ 
tion, continually making studies and sketches, not as 
pictures in themselves, but as aids to memory and 
imagination, he comes very close to the earlier teaching 
of the Chinese master. On the other hand, when we 
see the almost total abnegation of realism in so im¬ 
mense a proportion of Chinese pictorial art combined 
with such extraordinary artistic faculty and power, it 
is clear that more than a thousand years before the 
days of Blake the principles he enunciates must have 
been familiar to his Oriental predecessors who so sys¬ 
tematically adopted and acted upon them. Master 
after master, school after school, the artists of the 
Middle Kingdom carry out Blake's dictum ; 

We are led to believe a lie 

When we see with , not through , the eye. 

Or, again, " Why are copies of Nature incorrect, while 

copies of the imagination are correct ?... No man of 
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sense ever supposes that copying of Nature is the art of sentatives in other parts of the globe. We kiow that 

painting. If the art is no more than this it is no better the British oak has meanings disconnected withboUm- 

than any other manual labour, and the fool often will cal classification, and embodies in a single emblem the 

do it best, as it is the work of no mind.** Ku-K&i- somewhat incongruous bouquet composed of the four 

chih, doubtless, would have endorsed these views; but local insigma and a good deal besides. The rose, 

doubtless, also, he would have regarded them as too again, has an extensive collection of other allusions 

elementary to discuss. He speaks to artists who have either peculiar, like the Tudor variety, or universal, 

learnt this first lesson when he bids them keep ever like those attached to it in other lands—youth, beauty, 

before their mind's eye the most beautiful movements love, and a choice variety of other agreeable and poetic 

of the most beautiful of birds. The thought would personifications; every colour of it—white, red, or 

have delighted Blake as greatly as Blake’s Behemoth yellow and their various shades—conveying a com- 

and Leviathan in the illustrations to the Book of Job sponding shade of sentiment. The vine, the maple, tk 

would have delighted Ku-Kdi-chih. laurel, the willow, the yew, among trees; and among 

A little later, towards the end of the fifth century, flowers, the lily, violet, primrose, carnation, snowdrop, 

the celebrated six canons of Chinese art were formu- and daffodil, to pick out a handful of samples, all tell 

lated by Hsich Ho, a painter and critic under the their own emblematic story; while the May, forget-me- 

Southern Ch’i dynasty. The first of these is virtually not, and sweetwilliam need no label but their names to 

identical with Ku-Kdi-chih’s axiom, although differ- suggest the burden of the message they bear to Anglo- 

ently expressed. In the words of the Japanese critic, Saxon eyes and hearts. 

Kakasu Okakura, it is : “ The Life-Movement of the A knowledge of the language of flowers, indeed, is 

Spirit through the Rhythm of Things.” The second, far less common as a polite accomplishment than it was 

according to the same authority, is " The Law of Bones in England even so late as middle Victorian days; but 

and Brushwork ”—in other words, structural anatomy, at least enough of it survives amongst us as to enable 

\nd how to indicate it The third is " Truth to Nature” us to understand and sympathise with the feelings, 

— i.c. t in the sense in which Blake uses the words. The hopes, and wishes which find utterance through the 

fourth is "Harmony of Colour”; the fifth, "Breadth same medium in other lands. The flora of the Far 

and Synthetic Unity”; and the sixth, "Finish.” It East is not the flora of either side of the Atlantic,that 

would be difficult to state the true principles of imagin- is all, except that in the distant Orient the flowers o: 

ative pictorial art with more subtle and logical accu- figurative speech themselves are more luxuriously abun- 

racy. They are the very principles upon which Michael- dant Almost the same may be said of religious and 

awgelo painted the ceiling of the Sistine, or Burne- legendary symbols. We are unfamiliar with the myths 

Jones the series of the Briar Rose. , and doctrines, the holy books and hagiology of the 

It is fourteen hundred years since these canons were various faiths in China; but the lives and miracles oi 

formulated in China. As they are obviously deduc- Buddha are probably better known to most Enghshmet 

tions from practice, confirmed by study and experience, and Americans than those of Christ as recorded io the 

not the mere a priori conclusions evolved from the inner gospel of Nicodemus; and preposterous and absurd - 

consciousness of an individual critic or syndicate of the biographies of certain saints and confessors of 

critics, it is clear that the practice of them must have Buddhism and other popular religions in China may 

preceded their formal codification by a period of in- appear, they are at least not less veracious and edifym? 

definitely long duration. Their antiquity, indeed, is than those of an equal number of the holy nx* or 

in itself a phenomenon elsewhere unparalleled. That Christendom consigned to an equal oblivion in ^ 

they should have been recognised as valid by Chinese tomes of the Acta Sanctorum, 

artists and lovers of art throughout this immeasurable In fact, a glance into the myths of Taoism reveab < 

lapse of ages is even more amazing. But the crowning very treasure-house of all toys such as have amused dtf 

marvel, surely, is that in East and West alike they childhood of all the religions in the world. The shapes, 

should be found to be essentially and indefeasibly true indeed, are fantastic and grotesque enough, and son* 

as applied to pictorial art of an imaginative and decora- few wholly unrecognisable; but, for the most, the to> v 

tive character. Art in China, as elsewhere, has passed themselves are familiar in other mythologies in otbtf 

through many phases of rise and development, of lands. Even the Archer Lord, for instance, and bis 

decadence and deterioration, of renaissance and re- wife who steals the drug of immortality, seem to be r 

newed activity, of stagnation and reiterated decline. very distant relatives of Lold in Scandinavian l orf * 

For the most part, the symbolisms and conventions who shoots Balder the Beautiful, and the sorcerer 

that figure on Chinese porcelain are as instructive as who bring him to life again. When we come to the 

they are delightful to decipher. Many of them are Hsi-yu everybody will be reminded of the Arabia- 

the common property of art the world over, and many mkh, or, in the older transliteration, roc, the colos* 

more only require a slight adjustment in order to bring bird which transports Sinbad the Sailor to the top c - 

them into line with those already familiar in the West. the mountains, and with the Phoenix we are on terms "' 

We know, for instance, the national significance in friendly as John Chinaman himself, even if the 

these islands of the rose, the thistle, the shamrock, and known label of the insurance office presents certain 

even thf*~discarded leak, and naturally expect to find orn^iolocncai differentiations from his Eastern - f P f 

have their vegetable repre- j[^^\j N | VERS | T Y 
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REVIEWS 

The Aftermath of War 


Wifi M<r Bulgarian Staff. By NOEL BUXTON, M.P. 
Illustrated. (Smith, Elder, and Co. 3s. 6d. net.) 

R. BUXTON’S book is the aftermath of 


M the Bulgarian campaign in Thrace, a harvest 
which we might, perhaps, have been spared with¬ 
out any great loss to the cause of humanity, 
which it purports to serve. His love of the 
,rw t utoj - - Balkan peoples is fanatical, and has led him 
pmrae, mt0 a morbid craving to discover 44 atrocities” in 

i ^ ir ,f every action of the Turk. That the Turkish govem- 
merit of Christian provinces was hopelessly corrupt, and 
oppressive by reason of its corruption, no one will pro- 
bably dispute, and the sympathies of the greater part 
of civilised humanity are very properly with the Bul- 
ganans. But when Mr. Buxton, speaking of the 
Kitcaj^- regular Turkish soldier, says, 44 On the battlefield . . . 

^ he spends time in mutilating a wounded enemy,” and 
-ies aaap - - again that “he wastes cartridges before the fight in 
shooting women and children, and sometimes when 
sad wounded and succoured by the enemy’s doctor he turns 
Te*- and wounds him,” then he utters a very grave and 
bffdf* 4 ' ^together unworthy libel on one who fought very 
232 gallantly in a hopeless cause. 

The reviewer was present at the battle of Lule 
3 yaif ' Burgas, and subsequently accompanied the routed and 
thsbanded Turkish army on its retreat to the lines of 
>;ii & ^taldja. He was a Christian, and King Ferdinand 
::2f-^ proclaimed a “ holy war moreover, he had with 
a cart °f provisions and equipment, and yet none 
.(rtf* the kindly, courteous Anatolian peasants, of whom 
jj? arm ^ was composed, attempted to molest him. 
' aen on one occasion he gave a poor soldier a drink 
t j ‘ 0 wa * er > the latter offered to share with him his last 
crus t °f bread. Nor did the Turkish soldier massacre 
; * iH-treat Christians and their women-folk, although 
3 •' was starving they used to shut their doors in 

1S face and refuse to give him of the food they 
P 0sse ssed in plenty. Their flocks, also, the Turk left 
' j^udied in his extremity, and their chickens and com. 

^ further proof is needed, were not some thirty 
^^pondents, freed of all restraints and supervision, 

, s ^kred about between Lule Burgas and Chataldja 
r • a ter the great battle, many of them working for papers 
< 0 whom atrocities ” are the very staff of life? Yet 
not one has brought forward a single well-authenticated 
^ excess cs on the part of Turkish soldiers. 

. Mr. Buxton’s accusation is based on very flimsy 
V,* i)*** 0 **' Hearsa y for the most part — things he had 
by the Bulgarian staff or mendacious Greek 
******* The Bulgarian staff have proved themselves 
er y adroit at handling public opinion in Europe during 
war. First 0 f all^ they inspired the reports of the 
g 1<,uitous Wagner; now they have made use of Mr. 
U3rt ® n ; who was an easy prey, for he set out with his 
bbndfold from partisan spipt** If, indeed, out- | 
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rages were committed on Bulgarian and Greek soldiers 
and peasants, it was quite likely to be the work of the 
irregular bands of their respective countrymen, who 
are notoriously hostile and vindictive. 

Mr. Buxton also makes rash statements, such as, 
“ The licentious habits of the Turks, which always de¬ 
graded the general standard as regards purity, meant 
at war-time the rape and disappearance of girls on an 
unprecedented scale.” Now, the great majority of 
Turks are frugal and moral in the extreme, their homes 
presenting delightful pictures of family affection and 
patriarchal simplicity. That among the rich there are 
cases of gross sensuality and moral perversion none 
can deny, but the same is equally true of every civilised 
country. 

It is refreshing to turn for a while from these calum¬ 
nies, and to read of the courage, endurance, and good 
service of the British Red Cross unit known as the 
“Woman’s Convoy Corps,” which, with the exception 
of the Russian, was the only Red Cross unit allowed at 
the front. The women travelled for days in open ox 
wagons across the terrible Thracian roads, and, on 
arriving worn out and half-starved at their destination, 
proceeded to unpack their stores in the filthy Turkish 
house that had been allotted to them, and to deal with 
twenty wagon-loads of wounded men, without even 
waiting to partake of a much-needed meal. A noble 
example of woman’s work, and one that in the hands 
of the suffragettes might prove a more effective argu¬ 
ment than the breaking of windows. The Bulgarian 
hospital arrangements were evidently hopelessly in¬ 
adequate; this was inevitable in a country where diffi¬ 
culties of transport are so great. Mr. Buxton, after an 
elaborate apologia, in the course of which he says, 
“Let us leave Zola’s T)6bficle’ to the prurient and idle,'*’ 
proceeds to out-ZoIa Zola in his descriptions of the 
sufferings of the wounded, which are little less than 
nauseating. The same may be said of his story of 
the battlefield of Lule Burgas a week after the great 
fiffbt, which is, in effect, a detailed description of a 
mammoth graveyard. 

Mr. Buxton displays great descriptive powers, for 
the most part misused; but his picture of the whole 
Bulgarian nation marching to war in the silence of 
great determination, with flowers in their rifles, is little 
less than sublime. 5 A -B 
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The Drama in India 

The Indian Theatre . By E. P. HORRWITZ. (Blackie 
and Sons. 2s. 6d. net.) 

The author of this “ Brief Survey of the Sanskrit 
Drama ” was already favourably known for his 44 Short 
History of Indian Literature,” to which his present 
work forms a companion volume. The brevity of both 
is noticeable; most productions on India are lengthy. 
As lecturer in Sanskrit at Trinity College, Dublin, Mr. 
Horrwitz has probably gauged the limited public de¬ 
mand that exists for anything more than a superficial 
knowledge of India. Like the products of that 
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country, everything connected with it must be highly 
seasoned to suit the public taste; even famine, plague, 
earthquake, sedition, attempts at murder, arouse a 
languid interest which soon passes away. Such books 
as these will only appeal to the limited class of scholars 
who have made Oriental studies a speciality; it will be 
a gain if they can attract the general reader. In India 
the Erst dawn of civilisation seems always to go back 
to the Vedas, and in the Natya (dancing, acting) Veda 
the author Ends the mythical origin of the Indian 
theatre, with the sage Bharata as theatrical manager 
and conductor of the heavenly performances. In 
reality he attributes the origin to the ancient custom 
of reciting the national poetry at social and religious 
gatherings. The Greek drama, it will be remembered, 
had a somewhat similar foundation. But elsewhere he 
considers the origin of the Hindu theatre to be wrapped 
in darkness, and supports the theory that the poet 
Kalidasa perfected, whereas his forerunners created, 
the Sanskrit drama out of the lost prakrit (vulgar) 
plays, including the mysteries which were enacted at 
solemn seasons of periodic sacrifice. The Indian theatre 
he regards as home-grown, and not a foreign graft, 
for there is no proof of Hellenic influence, while Greek 
and Hindu plays diametrically differ both in arrange¬ 
ment and principle. Mr. Horrwitz has skilfully, by 
paraphrase and summarising, reproduced the plots of 
some of the best-known plays, such as “ Sakuntala, or 
the Fatal Ring,” “The Toy Cart,” etc., and intro¬ 
duced the reader to some of the most distinguished 
dramatists, as well as to the minor performances of 
marionettes, comediettas, musical sketches, which have 
found their development in the modern jatras , common 
enough in rural India on festive occasions. The mix¬ 
ture of religion, religious revivals, and the cult of 
Krishna with the dramatic representations is clear 
throughout. 

As a scholar, Mr. Horrwitz loses no oppor¬ 
tunity of calling attention to the etymology of 
words, which explains many points that might have 
remained obscure. His Aryan roots are somewhat 
elementary, but will be new' to most people. If the 
work arouses interest, as it should, in an abstruse sub¬ 
ject, it might well be expanded hereafter. 


Strindberg’s Boyhood 

The Son of a Servant. By AUGUST STRINDBERG. 
(William Rider and Son. 3s. 6d. net.) 

IN his introduction to “The Son of a Servant,” Mr. 
Henry Vacher-Burch pleads for an unbiased judgment 
in reviewing the life and work of Strindberg. He 
points to the fact that many unhappy phases in the life 
of the Swede have been seized upon to brand him as a 
person worth little consideration. He also tells us that 
“ the facts of this book, ‘The Son of a Servant,’ are true : 
Strindberg lived them.” From them we get a very 
clear insight into the early life of the boy who later on 
played a great part in the literature of his country. The 
son of a Japping ag ent i an d the servant-maid, John, as 
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he is called throughout the book, did not begin life 
under very favourable conditions. His father was made 
a bankrupt just before his birth, and the fart that his 
parents were not married until after their third child 
was born, caused them to be looked down upon by 
many of their acquaintances. There was also an 
estrangement between his father and his uncle on 
account of the lowly birth of the former s wife. John 
was a highly-strung, sensitive child, and although be 
could not be described as weak-minded, he nevertheless 
felt that he must have someone upon whom he could 
rely for affection and comfort. Throughout the wboic 
of the record of his boyhood there is this undercurrent 
of craving for love and understanding. To his mother 
he turns as the one more likely than any to give torn 
what he desired, and in spite of the fact that she in 
her ignorance and stupidity many times repulsed rather 
than soothed him, and on occasions delivered him to the 
wrath of his father, to his credit, it must be noted, that 
he loved her dearly and reverenced her memory long 
after he had left his boyhood many years behind. Hs 
intense nervousness and fear, coupled with the harsh 
treatment he received, led him to commit petty faults 
of which a brighter, more fearless disposition would 
have been incapable. Several times he lied to b 
father and confessed to faults he had never committed 
because he had not the pluck to make a firm star.: 
when he was accused. He had a great religious ten¬ 
dency, but w r as unfortunate enough to fall under the 
coldness and austerity of the Pietist’s faith, and we take 
leave of him at the end of the present story as a free¬ 
thinker of a mild kind. 

The pessimism running through so much of Stnnl 
berg’s later work had its origin In this penod of bis 
existence. He was not an ordinary child. Far 
advance of his class-mates of his own age he chafes ~ 
being kept back in the school. Discipline appear? t 
do him no good; he is morbid and rebellious. He 
obstinately refuses to conform to the wishes 0: b 
friends—will not join them in small outings or leave b 
room when a party is in progress, although on his om 
confession he would have been delighted had 9ome 0:* 
picked him up and put him in the cart that was tables 
the picnickers on their journey or taken him by the arc 
and led him to join the merrymakers below. He does 
not care for the society of his young brothers 
sisters; he protects them from the tyranny of a step¬ 
mother, but is bored to death one day because he ha. 
to take his little brother to the Zoo. He possessed 
tact, and cared very little whether he pleased or nov 
A friend sends him a letter which irritates him; he ha> 
no more communication with that friend. At borne 
he is kept unnecessarily short of money, and often '• 
insufficient food. Such is the childhood and youth # 
the man afterwards destined to be discussed througho- 
Europe. He rose above his circumstances so far - 
his standing in the world of letters was concerned, ^ 
he was not able to forget, as he bitterly says, that 
was the son of a servant, and that a servant s offspnft, 
must retain a hireling’s limitations and cannot n^e * 
the broad free outlook of a freeman. 
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A Farrago 

Cross Views. By W. S. JACKSON. (John Lane. 5s. 
net.) 
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IN one sense this is a little book that anyone might 
write. The author’s plan is to take a number of com¬ 
mon subjects, and on each of them to string together 
the discussions and reflections that offer themselves 
from many points of view. The sixteen chapters have 
a wide range. “Town and Country," “A Wet Day," 
“Woman," “John Bull," “Appearances," “Selfishness 
and other Virtues "—to take a few headings at random 
—are topics on which anyone must have some ideas 
emanating from imagination or experience. The title 
indicates the intention of regarding the subjects from 
different aspects. The question is whether the author 
presents his wares in the most attractive shape. The 
essays, as they are, to some extent recall the immortal 
work of Bacon, but much has been written since the 
latter was published, and modernity has left its mark 
on Mr. Jackson's papers. They are full of cynicism, 
paradox, epigram, topsy-turvy expressions, which arrest 
the attention and give to think; but these character¬ 
istics do not conduce to easy reading, and the sentences 
are often long and involved. A critic cannot concur 
generally in the maxim quoted by Mr. Jackson, that all 
criticism should be praise; but there is no occasion to 
be severe on the book from which no little entertain¬ 
ment can be derived, though the style is more often 
ponderous than light. The temptation is to pick out 
some of the more pithy and pointed remarks, of which 
*'■* are many. For instance, “The swing of the 

pendulum is the salvation of the community"; 
Nothing could ultimately be as fatal to the State as 
.% the perpetuation of a Conservative regime, save the 
indefinite continuance of an unchecked Liberalism." 

Mr. Jackson is somewhat hard upon the English love 
for games. “ Games are the leisured Englishman's 
refuge from art and letters, and there is this to be said, 
that he takes them up in no dilettante spirit." “ There 
are great games and small games, and the Englishman 
plays them all." Facetiousness is the form of the joke 
without its essence. Wherever a few are gathered to¬ 
gether, one will be facetious. Facetiousness is the 
genera] bore, but goes exempt from the charge, for bore 
IS a term seldom applied to the facetious man or the 
talkative woman. The author discusses whether the 
man of the world should be defined as one who was 
^capable of being shocked, or as a man capable of 
understanding and dealing with all sorts and condi¬ 
tions of men: he must know himself, and thus be 
^yond the reach of flattery. “ Virtues and Vices are 
a ^ en °n critical times. Sinners are speaking up for 
nemselves on all sides, and bewildered saints find 
themselves the target of contemptuous revolutionaries 
an d more in a minority than ever." Wherever the book 
! s °P en cd, there will be found something worth read- 
ln g» though the meaning may be obscure or the idea 

unacceptable. 
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Shorter Reviews 

Wayfaring in France: From Auvergne to the Bay of 
Biscay. By Edward Harrison Baker. Illus¬ 
trated. (Macmillan and Co. 7s. 6d. net.) 

TN travel, the wayfarer, of course, has the best of the 
■7 g ame - He is fr «e from the tyranny of guide-books and 
time-tables; he knows nothing of the groups of tourists 
led by their conductor who is paid to point out beauties • 
he may journey how he will, on foot, by boat, or by a 
country trap; and he is well repaid. The author of 
this book chose a delightful scheme; he followed the 
valley of the Dordogne as closely as he could, from 
deep in the moorlands of Auvergne to the sound of the 
sea, and set down his experiences, trivial and serious 
as they came to him. If sometimes they seem too un¬ 
important to be recorded—and we confess that a 
smaller book, a wise concentration, would have been 
an improvement it is a fault inseparable from so 
copious a record. On the whole, though the story of 
mi d adventure, of curious repasts in out-of-the-way 
village of roaming by night and idling by day, does 
not hold us in any very tenacious grip, it passes some 
hours pleasantly, and forms a medley of incident that 
IS at times exceedingly entertaining. 


LWrt Mod erne, 1500-1800. 
By Henry Lemonnier. 
and Co. 3 fr. 50.) 


Essais et Esquisses. 
Illustrated. (Hachette 
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T H E SE instructive essays all bear more or less upon one 
theme—the influence of antiquity on European Art 

from the early Renaissance to the French Revolution 
The obsession of annuity under which a 

especial y French artists, suffered during that long and 
rather elastic period ,s responsible for a great deal of 
inferior and unoriginal work and some fine master¬ 
pieces. In the latter category we will place, following- 
M. Lemonnier the statuary of Jean Goujon. The 
Caryatids of the Louvre and the vicissitudes of the 
Fontaine des Innocents ” supply him with two chap, 
ters. The beginings of the "Acadtfmie royale d'archi 
tecture,'* the least successful of the academical founda¬ 
tions of le Grand Slide,” give him another—a much 
longer—chapter. An amusing page tells us of a debate 
m this august assembly—“ quand ils se demandent si 
Ton pourrait trouver dans ^architecture les proportions 
qui conduiraient ‘ k une parfaite et unique beauti * la 
discussion est si confuse ‘ qu’on ne juge pas k propos 
d’en mettre les diffirentes raisons dans le registre ’ ” 
M. Lemonnier holds that the artists have always been 
better than their theories. They condemned Gothic 
architecture and used Gothic experience. ” C'est 
toujours la difference entre l’esprit de th<orie et l'esprit 
d’observation. Ils n’auraient pas 6 t 4 des artistes, s’ils 
n'avaient pas eu le second.” There was need, especially 
during the period following Henry IPs accession; then 
there was an unprecedented “ raouvement offensif 
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d’ensemble”—the Pleiad, translations of Vitruvius, 
and a score of phenomena working the same way. 
Mediocrity carried the theories to disastrous conclu¬ 
sions; genius circumvented them. Imitation, bad in 
itself, had a particularly vicious side; no distinction 
was made betw r een the ancient models; bad examples 
of the worst periods were copied as good examples of 
the best. 

M. Lemonnier points out in another essay the import¬ 
ance, at the dawn of the Renaissance, of the cultural 
boundary-line between Italy and North-western Europe. 
He emphasises the particular culture of Flanders and 
the retrospective habit of the Italians. This considera¬ 
tion helps to explain the subsequent history of the 
Renaissance. 


Hans Holbein le jeune: VCEuvre du M ait re . Illus¬ 
trated. (Hachette and Co. 12 fr.) 

Holbein is historically one of the most disconcerting 
of painters. He appeared at a time when the position 
of the artist had become a very anxious one. Between 
the Renaissance and the Reformation, between Catholi¬ 
cism and Protestantism, the question of patronage was 
waiting for new solutions and the possibility of an 
essentially non-religious art was being suggested for 
the first time. Geographically, too, Holbein’s lot was 
cast in difficult regions; Basle, the cradle of his genius, 
lay almost at the storm-centre of Europe, while Eng¬ 
land, the home of his choicest industry, afforded at 
best, through the cloud of conflicting ideals, a very 
vague and uncertain view of the future. It is signifi¬ 
cant that Holbein’s first English patron, who invited 
him to England, Sir Thomas More, was in disgrace 
before the painter reached these shores. Holbein 
triumphed over all difficulties by genius, individuality, 
and adaptability. He had very little mysticism in his 
character, and this want was, in the circumstances, a 
useful asset. 

These facts are well exhibited in a short introduction, 
which tells us nearly all there is to be known about the 
master. Possibly a little more might have been said 
about Holbein’s influence on English portrait-painting. 
It is true that he did not keep or form a definite school, 
but there is no doubt that he was in a great measure 
responsible for the greatest movement in English art. 

The illustrations, which include almost everything 
that is authentic, are beautifully reproduced. The 
« Dance of Death 99 is only represented by a couple of 
specimens; on the other hand, several disputed pictures 
are given. The volume is nicely bound, and the appen¬ 
dices, critical, chronological, and so forth, are full and 
useful. 


fully her impressions of life as she saw it in this district 

of poverty ami want. There arc pathetic little glimpses 
of family life, accounts of the children and their games, 
and an acknowledgment of the kindness shown by those 
who have a very little to those who have nothing. Tbe 
young people, especially, have a very warm place m 
Miss Hardcastle’s recollections, and she is never urec 
of recounting some of their quaint sayings and actions. 

“ Tain’t neither,” was the crushing response of a small 
girl struggling under the weight of a heavy baby when 
asked whether it was a boy or girl, “it’s just a biby. 
Tilda very much enjoyed a “ swishback” in spite oi the 
fact that “ you leaves yer inside be’ind at the top c’ out 
ill, and catches it again with a bump at the bottom 0 
the next.” This was also the girl whose mother had 
“ tried tripe and kindness all to no purpose” when she 
was endeavouring to rouse her from her gnef over the 
loss of her first baby. It is not all humour, however 
in these grim surroundings; many a heart aches and 
many a want is felt when a young breadwinner meet' 
with an accident and deprives his mother of the ic* 
extra shillings that were so badly needed to make end* 
meet. The doleful side, however, is not ridden to 
death, and for that reason the book will leave a far 
more lasting impression on the mind than a long anc 
mournfully drawn-out appeal. 
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Halfpenny Alley. By MARJORY HARDCASTLE. (Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 5 s * ne E) 

« Halfpenny Alley 99 is the result of a diary kept by 
a nurse who for six years was stationed in East and 
South-east London. In the story is displayed a very 
Wen s«»f§?* o£ humourf apd a desire to produce faith- 
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In the Land of Pearl and Gold . By 

MacDonald, F.R.G.S. Illustrated. (T. Fishe 
Unwin. 10s. 6d. net). 

The most captious critic could not deny that no small 
measure of interest and amusement is to be gleanec 
from the pages of this work dealing with Northert 
Australia and New Guinea, which, by the way, 
notice to be a second impression, the first edition having 
appeared in 1907. Yet, without the least intention of 
casting any reflection on “ The Land of Pearl and 
Gold,” we must admit that we scarcely know in what 
sense to accept the book. The tremendous wealth 0: 
incident with which its pages abound is undoubtedly 
rendered as a narration of plain fact, yet the nx# 
amateurish book-lover could hardly fail to perceive that 
the dialogue is for the most part the dialogue of fictioo 
This, of course, by no means reflects on the quality 
the book. On the contrary, the dialogue of h^ l0n 
must inevitably prove iar more brilliant, ben ttffllt* 
and entertaining than any to he met with in the hum¬ 
drum course of ordinary life, even when one is in 
circumstances as the author describes. 

There is no doubt, moreover, that travelling 
reminiscences, when in themselves of exciting natort* 
justify conversational latitude in their author 
might be deprecated in more commonplace pag*^ * J 
it is, Mr. MacDonald has shown himself posses sc ^ 
the fortunate knack of attracting and holding 
reader’s interest from—one must employ the hacki*) 
term—cover to cover. Indeed, if it were not f° r s , 
decrypt?) fdfopnd on at least one occasion, ^ urU “ 
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undoubtedly never have produced this book, since his 
body would have been impaled by those spears with 
whidi he was so frequently surrounded. On this head 
we must undoubtedly congratulate him, for he has 
given us an extremely racy and graphic account of the 
wild life and hairbreadth escapes in the remote lands 
of the South. 


Fiction 


The Fool in Christ , Emanuel Quint. A Novel by 
Gerhart Hauptmann. Translated by Thomas 
Seltzer. (Methuen and Co. 6s.) 

T HE appearance of Gerhart Hauptmann as 
a “religious novelist 99 seems to have struck 
his fellow - countrymen with quite unjustifiable 
amazement. Such amazement is more excusable 
on the part of English readers, who, as a 
rule, know Hauptmann only as the exponent of 
the sordid and even revolting realism of 41 Fuhrmann 
Henschel " and its likes. But for those who know 
Dcr Apostel Helios ** and “ Und Pippa Tanzt 99 there 
* ' can surely be nothing surprising in the fact that 
Hauptmann's mystic tendency, therein bewrayed, has 
found its full development in the story of “ Emanuel 
Quint.*' 

The very setting of the scene is mystical. It lies in 
that strange debatable land of Silesia, where bouldered 
rocks overshadow fertile pastures, where for centuries 
Pole and German—imaginative Slav and matter-of-fact , 
Teuton warred for the pre-eminence; a land not un- l 
: like the Southern Highlands of Scotland, and, like 
them, the very harbour of mysticism and of intro- 
.... spective religion. In the book before us it is difficult 
*° sa y w hether mysticism or cynicism holds the upper 
they are, perhaps, not so widely divided. The 
. s ®se of " immediateness ** to God, which is at the root 
0 mysticism, produces, also, a contempt for self- 
*eking religion. 

At the outset of this book we are discouraged by the 
tkcnption of the fanatic Emanuel Quint as the illegi- 
lmate stepson of a village carpenter, and we anticipate 
bother travesty of the Gospels like " Joshua David- 
s ° n But this is not so; in despite of the parody of 
. e baptism, with fluttering doves and a rather greedy 
, . P rca cher as St. John Baptist, and even the intro¬ 
duction of a modem Magdalen, the writer takes pains 
0 assure us that Quint is a fool—half-lunatic, in short 
until it is difficult to understand whether he most 
j. m,res or pities his hero. He analyses with merciless 
section the character—half-mediaevally superstitious, 
a ' *modcmly neurotic—of the deluded followers of 
a *’ lia n whom they insist on regarding as the Christ, but 
' ^ ™mself repudiates the idea with abhorrence. 

0NVn to a certain point, the story makes no 
pretence to be regarded as anything but pure 

.. Cfon * greedy Anabaptist preacher and 

Fool himself are pure phantoms of the I 
11 ^nation, hut we understand from German reviews • 
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! of the book that in the character of Kurt Simon the 
author depicts his own early career. Thereafter 
Hauptmann gives himself over to the description 
of a sect so vividly portrayed that people have 
earnestly inquired whether such a sect did not 

r 7 eally e * ist ' This community, calling itself the 
/ hal oruder, begins with pietism and devotion, but 
soon degenerates, helped by a derelict and decayed 
tambourine-playing Salvation Army captain, into 
orgiastic revelry, in the description of which Haupt¬ 
mann s gift of realistic depiction finds full scope. 
Living at the time in the house of a pietistic patroness, 
who has taken the poor Fool under her wing, he is 
summoned to bring his erring sheep back to the fold 
but is m turn carried away by the folly of some of his 
disciples, who will have it that he is Christ, until the 
poor man, more and more crazed by their contagious 
madness, actually declares himself as such. Then foT- 

“°J£n ^ f nat ^ aI reaCt,on: the disciples demand a 
. : , f0r the P rin «pal miracle *’ that the man so 

far has done, apart from the soothing power of an 
attractive personality, has been to help an old woman 
o d, e quietly. Then he himself becomes involved in 

l;Xh°h r p r s,ng s,tuations w,th ~ n , a 

r«ult which he himself courts by resorting to houses of 
ill-fame, and is finally abandoned by his disciples 
Accused of outrage and murder, but acquitted he 
wanders away into Switzerland, and there peri,W 
amid the snows above the Hospice of St. Gothard 

Apart from the religious interest of the book the 
social side interests us. We have in that strange land 
strangest intermixture of medievalism and of mode™ 
civilisation The pastor, a very different person from 
the fat and fawning Pfarrer of Elizabeth’^ stories i s 
still a power ,n that land, as he was four hundred y^l 
ago, and he uses his power in a reasonable if pragmatic 

of the greasy local preacher, the bailiff, and his wife 
1. a true survival of the days when to entertain a 

[ f J er r an W o 3 P ' easant and *** undangerous wa 
! of defying Rome. On the other hand, we have in 
closest proximity to this the baldest features of 
modernism s the galloping - Polizist ” with his demand 
for papers from all and sundry; the « legalised ” har¬ 
lot; the Prussian officer turned country gentleman and 
bullying the peasants in their village as he had bullied 
them in h.s regiment, form a striking set-off to the 
feudalism of the surroundings of the story. 

The book has been welcomed in Germany as a re 
hgious work, a true presentment of Johannine theoloev 
adapted to modern needs. We question it. There is 
too much undercurrent of cynicism, too much of the 
gluttony and wine-bibbing, too much in the suggestion 
of a sober yet enthusiastic teacher led by his disciples 
to believe himself more than mere man, to allow us 
to regard this as in any wise a Christian book. It is 

powerful, and it is deeply psychological. Therewith 
its praise must end. 

For the translation not much can be said. It U 
written in a kind of German-American language which 
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is clear enough, but is certainly not English. Such 
expressions as “back of him” for “behind him,” 
“back and forth” for “to and fro” betray clearly 
their motherland, while such abominations as “ Mrs. 
Stoppe ” and “Mr. Quint” are intolerable in days 
when at least some cultured readers know the meaning 
of “ Frau” and “ Herr.” We do not speak of “ Mrs. 
Failures ” or “ Mr. Poincard.” 


The King's Favourite. By HENRY H. ATKINSON. 

(George Allen and Co. 6s.) 

For lovers of sensational novels, nothing could be 
better than this romance, which takes place in Paris in 
the reign of that cruel, crafty, and dissolute monarch 
Louis XI. Plotting and counter-plotting were the 
pastimes of the frequenters of his court; and woe betide 
those who displeased the king in the slightest degree. 
Henri Delange, a true and brave man, known as the 
best swordsman in the Guards, falls into disgrace, and 
would have been tortured to death, but for the love and 
courage of two young girls, who eventually obtain his 
pardon through working on the King’s intense horror 
of illness and death. One shudders at the cruelty of 
the age; and a vivid description of a man done to death 
on the wheel is anything but pleasant. 


The Little Grey Girl. By MARY OPENSHAW. (John 
Ouseley. 6s.) 


The Decoy Duck. By A PEER. (John Long. fe.) 

Those who like reading about people high up in the 
social scale will enjoy this novel, and all the tnoie so 
because it bears a coronet on the cover and is apparently 
written by a peer. This class of reader will be grateful 
for an intimate revelation of a life far removed from the 
slow, stodgy, but highly respectable doings of Bnxtoo 
or Upper Tooting. He will revel in the glitter ol 
rollicking nights, gay scenes, and mildly wicked men 
and women, and suffer no irritation when he comes 
across such feuiUeton rubbish as the following: “A 
stain of scarlet, scorching vivid, replaced Helen 
Adderley’s pallor,” and “ Chrystal Halsbury twisted her 
slim length round the door, her vivid ugliness accen¬ 
tuated by her dress of clinging black.” He will foe 
give quite a number of gratuitous advertisementsr-a 
meat extract, a flask, a patent overcoat, and one or two 
high-grade motor-cars. The story of Rosemary, the 
decoy duck of her father, Neil Gwynne, goes with a 
swing, but with a total disregard for even a tolerably 
good style. There are plenty of exciting incidents, 
smart and racy sayings, and a few details, such as the 
heroine having a hot bath, which would, perhaps, shod 
Mrs. Grundy. Rosemary gambles extensively, and 
very nearly falls into a trap prepared for her by the 
sensual Grainger, but she retains to the last something 
of the frankness and innocence associated with her 
convent days, and, after passing through many risky 
escapades, falls in love with, and marries, the irre¬ 
proachable Steele Beresford. 
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IT is a great pleasure, and also a rather unusual one 
nowadays, to read a novel thoroughly healthy and 
moral, yet full of incident. We compliment Miss 
Openshaw on her latest work, and hope she wiTl write 
many more of the same kind. The Little Grey 
Quaker Girl, Silence Strangeways, is so absolutely un¬ 
affected and innocent, that she wins the hearts of all 
who meet her; but she is an unusually observant child, 
and forms strong and trustworthy opinions. Her life 
starts in a quiet little village in England, and she has 
a great longing to see more of the world. A visit to 
some cousins who reside in a village on the upper 
reaches of the Thames, opens her eyes to the beauty of 
Nature. Through curious and unforeseen circumstances 
she spends many months in Paris, at the beginning of 
the Franco-German war ; and hears the frantic cry; “ A 
Berlin!” 

After great events and various reports came the 
Emperor’s telegram: “ The army is defeated and taken. 
I am a prisoner. Napoleon.” Following on this, the 
horrors of a besieged and starving city were gone 
through in misery and pain, and various more or less 
serious adventures, including the meeting twice in 
private of the beautiful Empress. We read of the 
doings of an unscrupulous and vicious character, who 
receives^HS proper rofvard in the end ; and emphasises 

~ >f the Little Grev Girl. 


Music 

C OVENT GARDEN opened its doors last Monday 
I week for its “ Grand Season,” which we trust will 
be successful. But who with liberty of choice would 
prefer to spend an evening with tiresome old Tan:.- 
haiiser, uninteresting even in his naughtiest moments, 
when he could now spend an hour with Pavlova the 
enchanting? That miracle of genius and loveliness c 
appeared the same evening, and what are all Wagner' 
scores when compared with the music of her face and tr* 
poetry of her movements ? It does not seem more t 
a few days since we sat in Covent Garden to hear ^ 
operas of Strauss, but the hours have been long 
leaden while Pavlova was away. Now she has 
(and it is as when the sun bursts forth after an F.ngF 
spring) bringing new smiles, new dresses, new <rir. 
One of the dances has interest and value beyond 
mere fact of her presence in it, an interest which shou* 1 
make a stirring appeal to musicians. We wish 
could think that it would! High and low, rich 
all the amateurs ran breathlessly to sec what w» ' 
ballet Nijinsky would make of “ L’Aprfe-flU® 
Faune.’ Very few, we are afraid, were as anX1 ^ 
know what Pavlova would make of Liszts sympno 
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A ?E2 :. couJd have t old all about Debussy and Mallarme’s Faun. 

How many at the Palace knew anything about Liszt as 
g ^ ~ r : - - creator, inventor, discoverer of the symphonic poem, or 
DCif. u,.. ^ Lamartine and his “Meditations Poetiques”? We 

" are not without hope, however, that just as the “ Spectre 

de la Rose” and the “ Carnaval” have taught many pre- 
vTousJy ignorant people something about the genius of 
Weber and Schumann, so "Les Preludes” at the Palace 

• *- - t:: may enlighten them as to Liszt. 

iri “Les Preludes” is an orchestral "reverie” on Lamar- 
tines words: "Is our life anything more than a series 
z -* of preludes to that unknown song of which Death 
V intones the first and solemn note. Love forms the 

enchanting dawn of every existence; but where is the 

• X r: ' : destiny in which the first delights of happiness are not 

:ii - interrupted.” Mr. Arthur Hervey (whose 

little book about Liszt we recommend to all visitors to 

• r-- the Palace Theatre) says "In this musical paraphrase, 
r- :v- Liszt has employed a sort of idealised variation form. 

; c ' The themes undergo a number of transformations and 
-X furnish a succession of vivid tone pictures. The music 
oZ becomes, in turn, tender and contemplative, bold and 

; v, > triumphant, as it describes various phases of life.” It 

.. is not deep music. Amti-Lisztians will call it senti- 
mental and superfidal, no doubt. Perhaps it has its 
fiowery passages. But a piece written in musical 
, . -j. Carlylese would be no use for dancing. Something 

„ Byronic or Tennysonian would be more suitable. Any 

child should be able to appreciate the gracious, elegant 
7.. : r melodiousness of " Les Preludes” if only a musician per- 
haps could apprehend the extreme beauty of the scoring. 

Is it any use asking those who go to the Palace to 
^ try and remember that it is not only the dancing and 
the dicor that should interest them, but that their 
cars as well as their eyes should be opened, for the music 
£ of “Les Preludes” is just as important as that of Weber 

or Schumann or Chopin or Debussy? True it is that < 
, t -. with the orchestra at his disposal the conductor at the 
Palace cannot play " Les Preludes” very well. One j 

roust hear it played under Mengelberg or Sir Henry 1 

Wood in order to know its fullest charm. But the { 

Palace musicians do it much better than we had ex- t 

I*cted, and if the spectators’ conversations had per- < 

roitted them to hear the opening bars of the poem it 
m ight have been recognised that here was music worth f 

attention. Herr Boris Anisfeld’s decoration of blue c 

*ky» pf°k and green rocks, and "mop-headed” rose- t 

^shes, is startling at first; but on a second visit to t 

the ballet, we liked it better. The cloaked figures of a 

, the interrupters of happiness,” dark sapphire and deep a 
oimson, are sinister yet beautiful. They pass, and the a 

a Ppy features who awake with the coming of sunlight, t 

a nce to a pretty tune in an early morning key. c 

avlova, in a light sprigged muslin and a green head- ( 

rcss, the loveliest, happiest of them all. See how her c 

°' er Novikoff) lifts her into the air in ecstasy, with a 
* a t sweet undulations they glide and bow and bend 
° * e flowing music! Pavlova’s green stockings h 


what j 
hj the 
and pi 


dit , ^ tCen S * l ° es £°ld«n tips arc not » perhaps, as 
s ,nc t as one would wish them to be, on the enamelled 
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1. green carpet of grass and flowers. Presently the Inter - 
s rupters return and frighten away the Maidens. But 
r the Lover, with heroic leaps and pirouettes, overcomes 
? I the " messengers of baleful destiny Pavlova rewards 
; j him with one of her most exquisite solo dances, and then, 
to the very prettiest of pastoral music, M. Fokine has 
r arranged the very prettiest of ensembles, three Trinitys 
of maidens encircling the protagonists of Love in grace¬ 
ful groups and the lightest rhythmic wreathings. Why 
j the baffled Interrupters should sneak in rather shame- 
1 fa cedly at the end, when Love’s triumph seems secure, 
we cannot say, tor the music does not bring back the 
warning note. But M. Fokine’s touch of cynicism may 
be pardoned because it is effective. 

We found this ballet exquisite, and would wish to see 
it night after night. Our feelings about it are like those 
of Susan Tail’s husband in " Far from the Madding 
Crowd,” when he had to go home and Gabriel Oak was 
playing the flute. " Don’t ye play no more, shepherd,” 
said he, "I must be moving, and when there’s tunes 
going on I seem as if hung in wires. If I thought after 
I’d left that music was still playing and I not there, I 
should be quite melancholy-like.” Indeed, we shall 
often be melancholy-like to think that Pavlova is 
dancing " Les Preludes” at the Palace and we not there 
to be "hung in wires.” The music of her Glinka’s 
Adagio and her composerless Spanish dance, is of small 
account, but her costume as the most un-Spanish-like 
Spaniard is ravishing, and the memory of her dancing 
to Rubinstein’s " Valse Caprice” must confer immor¬ 
tality on that otherwise perishable tune. There are 
many "attractions” at the Palace, other dancers, a 
Russian singer, some " comedians” (wondrous, indeed, is 
the use we make of that ancient word!) and "enter¬ 
tainers.” Now hypercriticism is a thing we abhor, but 
we own that when, after these, Pavlova came, it was "as 
a romance after sermons, like a breeze among furnaces.” 

The opera has begun the four weeks of the German 
season which is to precede what will probably turn out 
to be a Puccini season, when Signor Caruso is to be the 
great attraction. Three complete cycles of the “ Ring” 
testify to the continued satisfaction of the great Middle- 
class with the results of its discovery of Wagner’s 
Tetralogy. The interest of Nikisch as conductor of the 
familiar music will doubtless attract a certain number 
of those who have heard the "Ring” many times, but 
the bulk of the audience is likely to consist of younger 
enthusiasts, the happy creatures who cannot remember 
a time when Wagner was not regarded as a completely 
accepted and generally worshipped god. " Tannhauser” 
and “ Lohengrin” are to serve as foils for the glory of 
the greater operas, together with " Oberst Chabert,” an 
opera by Herr Waltershausen, which was produced in 
Germany, and with wide success, only last year. We 
do not think that this opera will “become the fashion,” 
and Balzac enthusiasts will, perhaps, rejoice if it fails. 
“ Le Colonel Chabert” is a very fine story, and it was 
hardly respectful to Balzac to take it and turn it into a 
mere melodramatic libretto for music. Some critics hold 
that when a play or a libretto is founded upon a well- 
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known book, it is right to forget the history of its 
provenance , and regard it simply from the standpoint 
of its own merits. If we do this, we shall be able to 
congratulate Herr Waltershausen on having con¬ 
structed a coherent and strongly outlmed plot for his 
opera. But the altering of Balzac's working out of his 
tale, the making Mme. Ferraud poison herself and 
Chabert shoot himself, is rather hard to forgive. In 
the opera the sympathies of the spectator are with the 
wife, not with the Colonel, and this we find a grave 
fault. The music is not remarkable, and teaches us 
nothing new', except that it is now deemed correct to 
write an opera in the modem manner, the orchestra and 
the actors playing the principal, and the vocalists the 
secondary part, and yet to stop the action at a critical 
moment in order that the actor-vocalists may come to 
the footlights and sing a quintet. That Wagner and 
Strauss have done this sort of thing, and delighted us 
by so doing, does not justify Herr Waltershausen in pre¬ 
senting us with such a piece of incongruity. To men of 
their genius much may be permitted which it is better to 
deny to composers of moderate inspiration. But the 
young German composer does not seem to have made a 
definite plan of action before putting pen to paper. He 
wavers before the attractions of various styles. In his 
descriptive passages he is often dry, and when he would 
express violent emotion he fails to be more than super¬ 
ficial. In the spirit of his music he suggests that he is 
descended from a German Gounod through a Mademoi¬ 
selle Mendelssohn, and that Puccini and Strauss were 
his God-parents. A very few words must suffice to 
record the renewed success of M. Geloso’s Quartet, 
which has won the warmest praise from all good judges 
of chamber-music playing. It is hardly too much to say 
that, since the great days of the Joachim Quartet, no 
finer performance can have been heard of Mozart’s 
favourite D-Minor Quartet than that given by M. 
Geloso and his colleagues ; while their performance of 
Debussy's Quartet made that beautiful work so clear 
that one felt inclined to say one had never before under¬ 
stood it so completely. 


The True Explanation of Marshal 

Nogi’s Suicide 


E VERYONE remembers the death of Marshal Nogi, 
the great Japanese general. The Mikado had 
just died ; the moment he was laid to rest the conqueror 
of Port Arthur committed hari-kari in his own house. 
No friend was near him to behead him at the fatal 
moment according to the ancient rite. All by himself 
he plunged the dagger into his stomach, thus carrying 
out usage of centuries to show that pain was indifferent 
to him, and then cut his throat. He did not even give 
his wife any notion of his intention, for in his will he 
made every provision for her after his death. But not 


wishing to survive the man with whom she had lived 
f >r nver thiHy years Madame Nogi at once followed hei 
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husband’s example and stabbed herself to the heart 
with the dagger that had fallen from his hand. 

The news shocked the world. It was taken for 

granted that Nogi had killed himself in order not to 
survive his Emperor. Many said he looked upon it as 
a duty to himself as a faithful servant to follow ins 
sovereign into the darkness. Every one wondered what 
was the true explanation: everyone felt that the 
suicide showed something in the Japanese mind which 
we Westerners can hardly understond let .aloac 
approve. Yet the act itself commands our admiration 
as all heroic acts in contempt of death do command 
admiration. One asked : is loyalty personal in Japan 
Had Nogi no duty to the State and to the Japanese as 
well as to the Emperor. One had to resign oneself to 
ignorance in face of a mystery impossible to understand. 

Now comes a French general with a new explanation 
and publishes it in the journal des Debats. Thirty 
odd years ago it seems that General Lebon was one of 
the French officers charged with the military instruc¬ 
tion of the Japanese army. About 1880 Lebon knew 
Nogi well; they soon became friends and here is his 
explanation of the reason of Nogi’s suicide. He says 
that in 1877 when the feudal revolt in Japan was at its 
height, the rebels captured a standard belonging to the 
troops commanded by Nogi, and hoisted it fiauntmgly 
above their city of Kumamoto. Nogi always regarded 
this, says General Lebon, as the proof that he had lost 
his honour as a soldier, and regarding himself as un¬ 
worthy to live he resolved to commit hara-kari. But at 
the moment of executing his intention, he received 1 
formal letter from the Emperor to continue his work. 

A few years later he fell in love with the daughter of 
a great house. The girl too it appeared loved him, be: 
in spite of her father’s willingness Nogi refused to marry 
her, declaring that he was unworthy. It needed 
another order of the Emperor to make him mam’. He 
had two sons who both perished in the siege of Port 
Arthur. In spite of all the honours showered upon 
him he remained perfectly simple, and went on living 
quietly till the Emperor died who had ordered him to 
live, and then without any further ado he carried out 
the sentence he had pronounced upon himself thirty 
years earlier. Strangely enough General Lebon otf 
Marshal Nogi the day before Nogi’s death, and hastened 
to speak to him, for he had to ask his pardon. 

“Excellency,” he began, “I have allowed myself t 
get behindhand with you. You were good enough t 
send me your photograph with the medal on it of grand 
officer of the Legion of Honour. I w’anted to settf 
you mine with the image on it of the Rising ^ ur 
but for years now I’ve not had a photograph taken- 
Still, in two or three days you shall have one or me. 

Nogi took both his hands in his and shook them 
warmly in silence. The next day Lebon understock 
why he didn’t speak. Nogi didn’t want to say that the 
photograph would never reach him. 

It seems probable that this explanation is the r 
one, but it leaves the mystery as impenetrable as e'er 
Na y<#igH»l it, adding to it the vague d#” 3 
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pathos of a forgotten sorrow. Why should the con¬ 
queror of Port Arthur think himself dishonoured because 
the troops under him had lost a standard in a fratricidal 
light thirty-five years before? We are told that the 
religion of the Japanese is ancestor-worship, the 
adoration of the unremembered generations who have 
gone before to the Samurai. 

Hara-kari itself is a testimony to the strength of this 
religion. In the beginning some man blamed by the 
Emperor killed himself as unworthy to live under such 
censure. The feeling was so universal that the heroic 
act became a proud custom, and was soon regarded as 
the expiation of every form not only of dishonour, but 
of misfortune. In simple obedience to this spirit Nogi 
took his life. 


Ski-ing—III: The Practice Field 

I T does not often happen that too much snow falls 
in Switzerland, and to awake and find that it is 
snowing hard is always pleasing, and even the skaters, 
who are thrown out of employment until the rink can 
be cleared are generally generous enough to offer grudg¬ 
ing congratulations. Hopes are expressed that it will 
continue all day and freeze hard at night; the wind, 
if there is any, is anxiously watched to see if it keeps in 
the right direction, and the snow examined to make 
sure that it is falling in hard little pellets, and not soft 
wet flakes. Meanwhile, not much can be done in the 
way of expeditions, but those who feel that* every day 
not spent on skis is a day wasted, sally forth to the 
deepest practice slopes, because, when the snow is 
rresh and deep the going is very slow, and one cannot 
nin on moderate slopes. 

It has been said that it is only in bad weather, or 
when the snow is not in good condition, that anyone 
evcr learns telemark or Christiania turns, or any of the 
many accomplishments of the " compleat ski-er.” 
There is a good deal of truth in this, for one feels it 
a waste not to enjoy good snow to the uttermost by 
£oing some expedition, and one cannot bring oneself 
0 potter about on practice slopes unless the weather 
° r ^ow is impossible. 

There are a good many people who never ski far 
afield, but they little know what they miss, and if they 
are eventually persuaded to go a trip they never want 
to potter again. But when the snow is coming down 
al * c °ngregate on the near slopes, the beginners 
3 and be instructed, the more advanced to 

practise the elusive telemark and Christiania swings, 
KA^ 0De snow down their necks, and even 

f ir backs, everywhere in fact that it can find a way 
• n . falling in fresh snow is a smothering business, as 

r works its way in fax more successfully than any other 

?ort. 

^Onone side of the slope is a small jump made by some 
wiss boy, and presently a couple of men start tread- 
£ toe snow down above and below preparatory to 
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going over it. It is only two or three feet high, but 
the steepness of a slope below the jump has much more 
to do with its being easy or difficult, than the actual 
height of the jump. One is told that the steeper the 
drop below a jump the easier it is, because there is less 
shock on landing. This is probably true for experts, 
but to the beginner, though he may be a good ski-er, 
nothing is more alarming than the illusion encouraged 
by a steep jump, that nothing lies beneath it, and that 
he is about to jump off a ledge into an unfathomed 
abyss. The protruding jumping platform hides the 
slope below from sight and he sees nothing to reassure 
him. There is a horrible fascination about jumping, 
and the sight of a small jump always makes you want 
to try it. A large jump is, of course, so far beyond the 
powers of most people that it leaves you indifferent, 
but a small jump seems to draw you on to climb up 
to the top of its run down, and to get into position 
facing it. Then there is the awful moment when, too 
late, you regret your rashness. Too late because your 
pride will not let you draw back, and when holding 
yourself from running down by ski-sticks prodded firmly 
into the snow on each side, you gather courage for the 
still more awful moment when you must let go the 
comforting ski-sticks, and slide swiftly down to what 
looks like the bottomless pit. The next second you 
are off, gaining speed rapidly. “ Knees pressed to¬ 
gether,” you suddenly remember as you crouch for the 
jump. Then there is a feeling as though the oord of 
a lift had broken, and the next minute you are either 
rolling anyhow down the slope, or sailing proudly on 
to the bottom, finishing off when you think your speed 
is safely reduced with a graceful telemark, and trying 
to look as though you did that sort of thing every day. 
It is very rare for people to hurt themselves jumping, 
provided the jump and run out are good, and the odd 
thing is that however violently you fall, your first 
thought on picking yourself up is to hurry to the top 
again and have another try. 

As one o'clock approaches, everyone moves off in the 
direction of the little chalet restaurant which advertises 
" Tea, Coffee, Chocolate, Friendly Service,” which 
offers shelter from the snow, and where a gramophone, 
on the insertion of a io-oentime piece, will drone out 
strange yodelling songs. Yodelling by the human voice 
is bad enough, but yodelling on the gramophone! 
Luncheon over, people issue forth and begin putting on 
their skis, when suddenly all is turmoil. Someone 
from an upstairs window has thrown a hard-boiled egg 
at an acquaintance in the crowd below, who promptly 
retaliates with a snow ball. This hits the wrong man 
and he, quick to avenge the insult, flings down the 
paper bag that once held his lunch and now only con¬ 
tains 3 £bris of eggshell, orange peel, biscuits, and 
crushed paper. A general m£ 16 e follows, the people 
outside getting the best of it owing to their unlimited 
supply of snowballs, and at last the upper party have 
to close their windows and retire. 

For those who are not devoting themselves to serious 
practice, but are ready for frivolous amusement, there 
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is nothing so thrilling as trying ski-ing roped together, 
as if they were out to ski over a glacier. Naturally 
they must be fairly steady ski-ers, but it is not nearly 
sc difficult as it sounds if practised on a gentle slope. 
Three ski-ers with about 40 feet of rope between each 
of them, are enough for a start. They must do their 
upward zig-zags “ in eschelon,” namely, the leader 
the length of his rope above the second man and rather 
behind him, the second man in the same position, 
relatively, with the third man. At the end of a zig-zag 
they each do a kick turn and go on up in the opposite 
direction. But it is with the run down that the ex¬ 
citement begins; they still run “in eschelon,” and the 
difficulty is for each to keep his distance from the 
other. 

Sometimes the second or third man will gain on 
the man in front of him and will have hastily to 
loop up the slack of the rope and press the heels of 
his skis apart to slow up; at another time the front 
man will gain on the others and they must pay out the 
rope to its full length, crooking their bodies forward 
that a sudden tug may not pull them over but merely 
draw them on. Then the leader may shout 44 turn to 
right,” and all three must swing round together, trying 
to run on without stopping, though very probably one 
of them will fall and jerk the other two down amidst 
a chorus of apologies and laughter. One used to hear 
a great deal, at one time in England, about the fear¬ 
fully complicated falls that people had when ski-ing, 
and many people really seemed to believe that one 
danger of the sport lay in the possibility of falling in 
such a knot that, unless assistance came, the unhappy 
person might lie for hours and perhaps perish from cold 
or exhaustion! Such a fall is fortunately almost un¬ 
heard of, though the writer has a vivid remembrance 
of a girl ski-ing swiftly over an icy practice field and 
trying to pull up suddenly with a turn. What followed 
was a confused cartwheel effect and, when things 
cleared, one ski was seen to be planted almost up¬ 
right, its point buried for 18 inches or more in the hard- 
trodden snow. The girl was lying on her back, her 
foot still held to the ski by the straps of the binding 
and, from the position of the ski, well up in the air, 
so that she was, literally, hung up. Vainly she 
struggled to pull out the ski point from the snow, and 
unable to lift her foot any higher to free it from the 
straps, she lay at last, helpless with laughter, till assist¬ 
ance arrived. However, most people are content with 
less ambitious achievements than this, and, consider¬ 
ing the enormous number of people, chiefly inex¬ 
perienced, who now ski each winter, accidents are very 
few, for it is gentle falling, in soft snow, compared 
to the unyielding surface of the rink or bob-run. 


Spring in the Rock Garden 


S3 


Messrs. Stanley Paul will in future issue their is. net 
novels bound in cloth, instead of in illustrated paper 
covers. The first volume in the new binding will be 
“ In Fear of a Throne,” by R. Andom, whose story, 
“ Neighbours of Mine,” will at the same time be re¬ 
issued at 2s. net. The same publishers are issuing 
Miss May Wynne’s romance, “ Honour's Fetters,” in 
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M ILTON, if I remember rightly, once spoke oi 
the Earth as “ quaint-enamelled” 1 know do 
better epithet whereby to describe one of the many 
charming aspects of the rock garden in the present 
season. The particular aspect of which 1 ara thinking 
is that produced by the colour masses of such prostrate 
growers as aubrietia, Anemone apennina, and those 
other inexpensive plants at which it is the fashion 
nowadays to sneer. It is difficult to conceive oi 
any more entrancing sight than that of a great sheet of 
purple aubrietia clinging close to a limestone-rock 
wall, and similarly 1 know few flowers more daintily 
fresh than the common white double arabis. If you have 
pure scarlet tulips peeping up through those billowy 
white clouds of blossom, so much the better. But, mark 
you, all this is the very rankest heresy. Arabis is so easy 
to grow that it costs you practically nothing, whereas 
in this age of vulgarity, cynicism, and superficial cul¬ 
ture it is held to be the badge of horticultural good 
taste to deride any plant which is not expensive and 
peevish. I am willing to admit that the high alpines 
are beautiful, and necessary to one’s aesthetic salvation 
I confess that I take more pride and pleasure in my 
choice androsaces, saxifrages, gentians, and so forth 
than I do in plants of coarser growth. But knowing 
as I do the sheer impossibility of acquiring a su&cien* 
stock of these rarities ever to create “ effects ” therewith, 
and thirsting as I do for masses of colour, I abide by 
a resolution, formed years and years ago, to keep the 
two phases of rock-gardening distinct. 

Accordingly in my rock garden you will not see 
aubrietia and arabis and the rest of that generation 
cheek by jowl with Androsace villosa and Dianthus 
freynii and Gentiana bavarica. All of these latter 
dainties, together with Androsaces chumbyi, briganttca, 
and camea, Saxifrages porophylla, media, aretioide?, 
and so forth, soldanellas and a multitude of the 
choicest primulas, you will find within the sacred pre¬ 
cincts of the moraines. What a tangle of errors is 
twined about this high matter of moraines! Many of 
my worthy gardening acquaintances appear to believe 
that a moraine must necessarily be hideous and 
impossible-looking. For my own part, knowing that 
for my heresies I am in danger of burning, I deem t 
of small account whether I bum for a pamphlet or an 
encyclopaedia-full of heretical doctrines, and say quite 
boldly that my own most successful moraine was ph ce< ^ 
by my own hands in a position whither not the maddest 
freak of intoxicated nature could conceivably hav« 
transported it. 

It may be taken as a general rule that, if the rock 
garden be so constructed that its inhabitants 10. 
thoroughly at home and contented with their surrounc 
ings, there will be no appearance of unnaturalness, 
should be our ambition to imitate, not so much the 
results produced by Nature as the means by which 
produced them, justifying our means by our ends 
for those outlying portions of the garden which I ° vr ' 
in sj>it€}inrfl fall the supercilious scorn of p^ f 
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.Oft Gc fashionable Alpinists, let them be densely packed with 
a multitude of such bulbous plants as Puschkinia 
scilloeides, Triteleia uniflora, Bulbocodium, Fritillaria, 
iris Tuberosa, Scilla, and species of tulip. The last- 
mentioned are not grown nearly so commonly as they 
deserve to be. Tulipa kaufmanniana if none other of 
the tribe, is quite indispensable. There are few more 
charming sights at any time of the year than that of 
rocks enveloped in sheets of Arenaria balearica. But 
beware lest you introduce this humble sandwort to the 
inhabitants of your moraine or the choicer portions of 
your rockery, for beneath that invasive sea of greenery 
the latter will inevitably suffer shipwreck. There is a 
glorious new Primula called Purdomi just out. I wish 
it were within the scope of my purse. At the Daffodil 
Show' on Tuesday and Wednesday of the week before 
last some glorious new creations, especially in the In- 
comparabilis and Poeticus sections, were to be seen. 
But the vulgarity of modern tastes is glaringly 
apparent even in the case of the daffodil, all other 
considerations being postponed to that of mere size. 

R. E. N. 




Bernstein’s New Play 


course, it is she who has caused Charlie to return so 
suddenly; it is also she who manages an interview be¬ 
tween Henriette and Charlie; she even extends her 
malevolent solicitude to the point of making Denis 
enter at an opportune moment. With all the rashness 
characteristic of devoted better halves, he immediately 
believes what is not—or, rather, what is no more. There 
follows a scene and general explanations. 

And it is now, just as the interest of the action seems 
to end, that the psychological gist of the play re¬ 
veals itself most poignantly. M. Bernstein shows us 
Gabrielle, not satisfied by the success of the disaster 
she has so patiently elaborated, publicly owning her 
infamy. She glories in her insensibility, she fairly 
revels in her maliciousness. Yet, at the same time, she 
has an overwhelming horror of herself, which causes 
her to humiliate herself before those she has harmed 
?11 the while she apotheosises her ignominy. The secret 
of the play is the nature of its heroine, whose complex 
and contradictory sentiments contribute towards mak¬ 
ing her one of the most curious feminine creatures of 
modern comedy. 

i A most appropriate sub-title for “ Le Secret ” would 
be "La M6chante ”—and Mme. Simone, to whom M. 
Bernstein had confided the rdle, has achieved so mar¬ 
vellous a comprehension of the character that, whilst 
listening to her, one cannot help feeling a sentiment of 
unrest and disquiet. Let us hope that the remarkable 
perspicacity revealed by Mme. Simone in Gabrielle is 
not due to her natural disposition, but to a very laud¬ 
able desire to render as well as possible the thought of 
the author. Mme. Simone, in truth, excels at personi¬ 
fying the tormented, complicated natures of Bern¬ 
stein s heroines. She is, in fact, the direct complement 
of his talent, just as Berthe Bady is indispensable to 
any of Henri Battaille s lengthy psychological essays. 
Madame Madeleine Lely has created a most sympa¬ 
thetic figure in the part of Henriette Hozleur. Her 
delicate and refined beauty, her sober talent, all lend 
an infinite charm to Gabrielle Jeannelot's victim. M. 
Claude Garry's vibrating voice and fine physique both 
contribute towards making him a most sympathetic and 
loyal Constant Jeannelot. The rdle of Denis Le Guenn 
is played by Mr. Victor Boucher, who ranks as one of 
the best French actors of the moment. He has rendered 
with rare talent and sobriety the torments and suffer¬ 
ings of the husband of Henriette. His accents are 
always true and just, and never, as they might so easily 
have done, degenerate into melodrama. 

Marc Loge. 


T E SECRET,” at Les Bouffes Parisiens, has been 
unanimously proclaimed a success by the 
critics. This is probably the result of an undeniable 
progress in M. Bernstein's sincerity and a far greater 
precision in the opposition of the characters. 

His heroine, Gabrielle Jeannelot, is wicked from the 
pleasure of hurting her friends, yet passes as 
ing a pearl among women. So, when Henriette 
ozleur, a young widow, and her most intimate friend, 

*urns to her for advice, Gabrielle will do her utmost to 
|weck Henriette’s life. Henriette has been foolish, 
mce her husband’s death she has turned a far too 
attentive ear to the whispers of an irresistible young 
p* 11 ’ who bears the cosmopolitan name of Charlie 
onta Tulli. This man wished to repair his fault by 
carrying her, but the wedding never “came off”; 

lie abruptly left France, and Henriette was left 
[° ***^1 feminine frailty. Of course, though no one 

G*hr? ** 35 work of the malicious 

ibrielle. However, Henriette has lately met a young 

Denis Le Guenn, who believes in her and who 
Ms *° prove his devotion by making her his beloved 
f’ouse. Henriette asks her friend if she is not bound 
y honour to reveal to Denis the part Charlie Ponta 
u 1 has played in her life. Gabrielle, whom no 
cri3 Pies trouble, forbids her; but the two young people 
!" arr y» an d all seems to go well. In the second act all 

e Parsonages of “ Le Secret” are gathered at the ; Goethe is one of those personalities, of more than 
Untr y house of Constantin Jeannelot. To our sur- | European significance, who have been centres of much 
P r|s e, we see Charlie Ponta Tulli, who has unexpectedly j particular study. Mr. Murray is to publish next week 
^turned from his travels. Henriette's pride, her sensi- • a volume, “The Youth of Goethe,” from the pen of 
1 *y. are deeply wounded by his proximity, all the Professor Hume Brown, of Edinburgh, who is one of 
™ ore so as Denis has taken a real affection for Charlie. | the first authorities on German literature. This work, 
last she resolves to everything- to Denis, i treating as it does of the most important period of 

Gabrielle, however interfere aS moment. Of I Goethe’s career, is not to be .gnored. 

*** ■ Original from 
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I T is a little difficult to characterise this year's spring 
exhibition in general terms. Extremes meet and 
jostle one in a manner too marked to be overlooked, 

| and while there is not a little good and worthy, and 

sometimes outstanding work, there is also some uncon- 
j scionable rubbish. Clearly, what is needed is some 

I stricter principle of selection. What happens in the 

: present circumstances is that not a few senous workers 

! become suspect by reason of the company in which they 

• appear. The Society is now a venerable one with a 

reputation to sustain, and mere crank-productions and 
commonplace pot-boilers should hnd no place upon its 

walls. 

The first picture to compel attention is Mr. Joseph 
Simpson’s “Souvenir of the Goya Ball,” a daring piece 
of vivid colour and gay movement, though with a touch 
of hardness that suggests an imperfect sympathy with 
his subject. Mr. Graham Robertson gives a new read¬ 
ing of "Phryne before her judges.” Phryne is a small 
child of tender years and flaxen hair, exhibiting her 
unclothed person to an admiring audience of dolls and 
other nursery creatures; it is a pretty idea enough, 
and gracefully executed, but marred by a jarring touch 
of self-consciousness. Still, it bears the mark of some¬ 
thing like a master-hand, and that is much. Mr. 
Brougier's delightfully quiet and natural study of a 
“'Rocky shore on the Italian Riviera” merits high praise 
for its restraint, its dignity, and its remarkable man¬ 
agement of the foreground light in contrast with the 
frowning and shadowy masses in the middle distance. 
Mr. Fred Milner’s “Mill Pool” is another quiet and 
meritorious work; and Mr. Brougier again attracts at¬ 
tention by his "Evening at Mentone,” an unsensational 
fin spite of its fine background of snow-peaks) but 
truthful and conscientious piece of work, and full of 
the artistic feeling which seeks self-expression before 
the more solid rewards of the world. Another impres¬ 
sive landscape is Mr. John Muirhead’s “Road to St. 
Ives, Hunts,” remarkable for its skilful management 
of wet sunlight in the track of a storm. Mr. Sanderson 
Edwards gives a rather pathetic study in har- 
• monious and translucent silver-greys, which he entitles 
- In North Holland.” Mr. Frederic Catchpole contri¬ 
butes a number of more or less finished studies of 
figures on sandy beaches, women and children for the 
most part, with a charm and truth of their own in spite 
of the hard outlines which he often permits to remain 
uneffaced. He has a gift for rendering movement and 
the wetness of sand and sea, which make his work at¬ 
tractive in spite of obvious defects. An exceptionally 
charming study in grey and silver of still sea and mist 
j. Mr. Louis Grier’s “Pearly Morning.” An outstand¬ 
ing picture is Mr. Schofield's study of a lakeside vil¬ 
lage by moonlight, which he calls "A Summer Night”; 
and with it we would mention with hearty commenda- 
' ; on Mr^J£ortwright’s_“Bridge over the Moat,” a some- 
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rendering of one of those ancient moated grange ibid 
the march of civilisation and improvement have not yet 
wholly abolished from our country. There is some 
daring expression of the old and undying problem of 
the right rendering of autumn tints in Mr. Lost’s 
•' Autumn,” which has the merits of clear colour, bold 
handling, and brilliant light—no small matters to have 
achieved, after all. 

The exhibition is not strong in pictures from the 
nude. Quite the best in point of execution is that by 
Mr. Palin, which he entitles “ Calypso,” a female hg-ore 
standing with her face turned away from the spectator, 
looking out to a grey sea ; the colour is of singular 
purity and the figure is graceful, but beyond its ted 
nical merits there is little to commend it—there is no¬ 
thing in it of poetry and suggestion. “The Nymphs 
Pool” is the best of several commonplace studies of the 
nude by Mr. Horace Middleton, who painted the de¬ 
lightful picture of two girls bathing a year since. Here 
we have some children disporting themselves in a poci 
overhung with trees in chequered light and shadow con¬ 
ventionally handled—a pleasant piece enough, permeated 
with not a little of the joie de vrure , but not equal m 
merit to the artist’s picture of last year, with the grace¬ 
ful girl-child poised for a dive. Somewhat similar in 
type is Mr. Garruthers Gould’s “ Bathers,” in which 
the lights are more cleverly managed than b\ 
Mr. Middleton. The portraits, as a rule, are undistin¬ 
guished; we like best those of Miss Julia Neilson an 
Miss Mary Lewis, both by Mr. Eves; and there is some 
thing approaching to power in that of Mrs. Enrique 
Perez, where the silver circlet in the dark hair is a Yen 
effective feature. Mr. P. A. de Laszlo sends a fine 
“Study in the Open Air,” full of vigorous vitality, 
pure in colour, clever in pose, and convincing in t 
fury of the gale against which his “sitter” is struggle? 
There is decided character, too, in Mr. Adamson spw 
trait of Mrs. Arthur Crook. Among male portraits 
that of Captain Adrian Jones, by Mr. Trevor Haddot 
abides most distinctly in the memory. Mr. Harn 
Spence’s vigorous “Portrait Sketch” merits a meatoo*- 
for its skilful suggestion of a strong idea; andari^ 
character-study is Mr. Prescott-Davies’ “From Fei, 3 
Moorish girl brightly arrayed and charaderistica J 
posed, which makes a vivid and far from inharmonic 
picture. Mr. Frederick Whiting’s laughing Gipsy- 
too, which he entitles “A Touch of Colour,” 
pleasant impression of richness and humour—the la - 
a rare quality in this exhibition. We like also * r 
Schofield’s “ Mimi.” 

Mr. R. G. Eves scores another success with his cle' 
“Berneval Plage,” and Mr. John Muirhead earns 3 
mention for his “ Morning, Whitby M ; *° doe ^ 
Proctor, with his capital rendering of “In w 
Tide, Hayle Bar.” Mr. Cecil King’s “Rainy Day 
the Pont Neuf” is a clever, if somewhat tricky, P 
of work. Among the water-colours we ire 
impressed by the broader and more delicately 
style now affected by Mr. Haslehust, of wm b ^ 
arPydkxie ; striking specimens, as in “Low Ti e 
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-9j). "On the YeaJm " (No. 311;, “An Estuary ” (No. 
S 59 ), and " A Gr ey Dawn ” (No. 356). Some notice¬ 
able pictures are contributed by Mr. Tatton Winter; 
and Mr. Finnemore’s Breton studies, though recognis- 
ably from the same models, are full of charm. The 
careful work and clear and brilliant tints of Mr. 
Gadsby’s " Crocuses ” compel attention in these days 
when slipshod execution and muddy colour pass for 
'breadth” and "subtlety” of expression. Mr. Cecil 
King sends some good Venetian studies; and three 




The Jilt 

AS SEEN BY THE JILTED. 

I T falls to the lot of most men who, being of the 
everyday ruck, are neither abnormally indifferent 
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noticeably fine works are "Passau, on the Danube,” by 
Mr. Burleigh Bruhl; "A Beechen Glade,” by Mr. 
George Hait£; and "Richmond, Yorkshire," by Mr. 
W. Hawkesworth. Among the miniatures we are struck 

c M . f ' ®™ n ‘° n : S Weird ' ma ff' nat 'on of " A Queen of 
k§ypl» XVIII Dynasty.” 
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%, The Walker Gallery 

of thc work of three artists 

-X'- view* tif at a ^° V€ gaitery, and remains on 

Mr * h Littlejohns’ pictures form 
: C u? the pastel-work being excep- 

- oediu^ haS evidentJ y specialised in this 

and . lf fty for the sake of a set of sixteen of 
^^n, drawings of his the exhibition is well 
■’> w*^ Port hleven, Cornwall/' and “The Blue 

™ tw ° of th * best. Several subjects taken 
M nV ^ ^ est Country are good, and a Dutch scene, 

•• lam# d ? da ! n Harbour ” » s worth special attention. The 
- ^^ ai T g ' A CanaI in Amsterdam/* was 

* manv ^ ** aris ^ aIon ^ ast year, and received 

y expressions of approval from the French Press. 

' bourhrJj V r^ paintin ^ s °f Spanish scenes in the neigh- 

\l difficult^ 0 fr^. ed ° Sh ° W a dever mana 2 ement of the 
Dececc f » ° and s b ac ^ e » hut it is a pity that space 

past 1 1 at ti. SUC ^ proximit y the subdued tints of the 

* rtnimji ir pastel medium in the hands of this artist 
fa* so effective that it occurs to us as surprising that 

style* are not frequently illustrated in this 

50,,! / ! W0ldd he a welcome change from the customary 
•' Postcard-like “views/* 

featttr V ^tehmond’s pictures have many excellent 
anMar ’ ™ studies of river effects form his most 

* M Wat luf * Shipping on the Seine/ and 

. * harbour” are very true and life-like, and an 

ciaSv 011 U ** ed Po °^ Cottages” we noted as espe- 
Tio l WOfthy cons ideration. Mr. W. Red worth is 

niv a rT CeSSful ^ the medium of oil. * A River Car- 
un j cr ep ^ c ^ s a n *ffht scene, and the effect of the lights 
^ general gloom of trees and sky, with 

ve . W ' V {j8^ res the foreground, is very well con- 
bea * Kiddies/’ a picture of children on a sandy 
a suggests a windy day, without undue effort; and 

\Y.i» C ° ntr ^ St *° dlese we ma y mention a quiet, subdued 
^-colour of “Maldon, Essex,” the greys of the dis- 
nce ^ng very effective. 
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nor wholly distasteful to the other sex, to be thrown 
over, with more or less of warning, for one or other of 
their neighbours. Such is the inherent vanity of the 
lover, who, having once got over his first diffidence, is 
even more self-satisfied than the unloving or unloved, 
that he finds it hard to believe that the lady of his 
choice, she whom he has delighted to honour, could in 
her senses have found the kisses of any other man 
more to her taste than his own; and, convinced that 
his rival, whether of his acquaintance or not, must 
suffer by comparison with himself, he invariably attri¬ 
butes the unfaithful one's defection to a temporary 
aberration of intellect. His verdict is, in fact, of like 
import to that of the jury which pronounces for suicide 
while of unsound mind. 

Yet, thougn this is unquestionably the attitude of 
the average jilted lover, his reception of the rebuff is 
not in accordance with his beliefs, for, instead of treat- 
ing his wayward fair in a spirit of pitying tolerance of 
such weakness, he more often sits him down in his 
corner at the club and /ashes off straightway just such 
a farrago of splenetic venom as Pacheco sent to the 
faithless Isabella, recommending hexl charms to the 

undiscriminating appetites of servitors in the univer¬ 
sity. 

This is very fatuous. Making every allowance for 
the false perspective of wounded pride, a lady does 
not necessarily harbour wanton tastes because, taking 
the privilege of her sex, she changes her mind. As 
often as not, indeed, the discarded swain has only 
himself to thank for her inconstancy, for, secure in his 
fools paradise, he takes no pains to keep what he won, 
but regards the maiden on whose finger he has put a 
ring as equally his own inalienable property with the 
dog round whose neck he fastens a collar. Others, 
or at any rate, another, may be less neglectful of oppor¬ 
tunities than he who is in possession, and may even be 
unrighteously attracted by the challenge of his owner¬ 
ship; and so the property changes tenants. 

As a matter of fact, if the bereft one could only 
exercise a maturer judgment than is usually vouchsafed 
to those still busy with affairs of the heart, he would 
view his loss in the light of release, for it is tolerably 
certain that the woman who can change her mind once 
in such a manner will change it again, and as lief after 
marriage as before. She is a woman who does not 
know her own mind, and, though such uncertainty of 
allegiance may be stimulating before standing at the 
altar, it is likely to involve serious inconvenience after¬ 
wards. 

Let the jilted man, then, not write to his lost joy in 
any spirit of coarse raillery, commending her to 
scullions or otherwise reflecting on her easy morals, but 
let him rather take ner revolt in becoming seriousness, 
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wishing her all happiness with her new lover and with 
as many as may come after. If, in passing irony, he 
should be moved to beg that her eldest boy be named 
after him, he should sternly suppress the jibe that 
comes uppermost in his acid thoughts with reference 
to its parentage. Above ail, let him send her the best 
wedding gift he can afford and, if possible, be present, 
invited or otherwise, at her wedding in the spirit of the 
escaped convict whose hobby it was to see the black 
flag go up at executions. Then, with silent thanks¬ 
giving on his lips, he can remember good John Brad¬ 
ford, and, as his successor steps proudly down the aisle 
with the blushing bride upon his arm, say: “ There, 
but for the grace of God, go I.” 

Having vindicated his pride up to this point, at 
which she ought Anally to pass out of his life, he is 
free to find balm for his wounded heart in one or other 
of the traditional bids for Nirvana: drink, big game 
shooting, or other loves His fate is in his own hands, 
and it would be a poor thing to wreck it for the sake 
of a woman who takes no further interest in him. Pro¬ 
perly turned to account, his experience should prove a 
salutary one. There ne’ er was a strong man yet that 
was not the stronger for being jilted. It has started 
many a man on his career. It is the undoing only of 
weaklings. For the man who counts, love is of life a 
thing apart. 


devoted to this handsome young Fakn. Then straggles 
and violent scenes and final victory for the lovers. 

The mimodrama of “ The Rose,” with its Eastern 
essence and charm is followed on and proceeded by 
wonders. There is the race between the motor and the 
railway, an oldish illusion newly dressed; and there is 
the curious water scene at Venice in which a pro¬ 
cession of ladies makes its way down a vast stairwiy 
into the water of the canal—they walk straight in and 
disappear for ever, so it seems. But greatest of all 
delights to some of the audience are the restawant 
scenes in Paris where, about 10,000 loveliest ladies m 
the most bold and beautiful dresses and cloaks that the 
Place Vendome can produce, exhibit themselves on 
the stage and up and down the long platform which 
runs—as usual now—into the auditorium. Artistically 
we can but love the highest when we see it, and there 
is no doubt the present management have reached the 
top note, so to speak, in the matter of rag-time and 
splendid forms and gowns that ravish and fulfc 
the lust of the eye. Their reward is to be foam 

in crowded houses. Never before has the enonn<w 

new opera house been able to complain of 

over-crowding. But that is the present state 0! 
the great theatre in Kingsway. It may be a bitter 
reflection on the taste of London, but it is nevertheless 
true that there has seldom been a more successful pro 
duction than “Come Over Here.” 
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The Theatre 

“Come Over Here” at the London 

Opera House 

A MERICA appears determined to add to the gaiety of 
our nation, whether we wish it or no. The latest 
importation of gorgeousness and fun simply hits us and 
holds us, and we are slaves to their ragtime and their 
beauties for as long as they wish. We don’t know, nor 
care, why this lively and brilliant salad of a myriad 
Hashing effects of scene, costume, and humour should 
be called a “revue,” but with all the rest of the show 
we accept the title and are thankful. The great and 
unusual charm of “Come Over Here,” is that it is an 
entertainment that entertains. You are not allowed 
for a moment to be anything but entertained. The 
entire “revue” is arranged under the personal super¬ 
vision of Mr. Clifford C. Fischer, and he won’t let your 
mind wander for a moment from his fixed purpose 
during the dozen or so splendid scenes he has arranged 
to enthral you. One is, of course, at liberty to like 
some parts more than others. “ The Rose DTspahan,” 
for example, is a thing apart, and a very beautiful thing. 
Beautiful ladies and splendid dancers and drama of 
the conventional harem adventure kind are shown us 
with elaborate Eastern backgrounds of palaces and 
castles. Mr. Oscar Schwartz is a fine hero, and 
'aShhum a lo\fely wife of the Shah, who becomes 
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The Chaperon” at the Strand 


' liss WSShtjum a lovfcly 
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If the great end of comedy is to make the audience 
merry, as Dr. Johnson thought, how much more truly 
may the dictum be applied to modem farce? That 1= 
the idea which Mr Jocelyn Brandon and Mr. Frederic 
Arthur have always had in view in writing the: 
amusing play, and they have succeeded beyond ex¬ 
pectation. The audience laugh from first to last, and 
leave the theatre in a merry mood. In regard to 2 
f arce, no one need ask more; we are generally ready 
to put up with a good deal less and with a thank! j. 
heart. 

The owner of the Restaurant Royal holds the opinion 
that people need not coddle their reputations, but it fc 
as well to look after them a little, as a charming k ) 
says, in another play, a little further up the Kingsway 
So in such an event as that of the well-known an 
elderly Mr. Christopher Pottinger, M.P. (Mr. Dagna 
bringing a young musical comedy actress to dinner, 2^ 
not finding a private room vacant, he provides w* 
chaperon to prevent awkward chatter and mistakes 
chaperon is a gentleman of the world who p**? 
quiet part and all goes well. But just when * 
going to be introduced to him, he has been ^ - 
to take too many lunches—business has been 
and he is on the sick list. So a cheery gen* 
Hilary Chester, made delightful by Mr. Cyril ^ * 
ley, offers to take his place, and the rest is any 
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Rosamond Gaythorne (Miss Ethel Dane) is a lady of 
the stage who wishes to get a secretaryship for her par¬ 
ticular boy by means of Pottinger. This obliges her, 
of course, to dine with the M.P. at the Royal, and 
under the wing of Chester, who is at once at her feet. 
Then the wife of Pottinger and heaps of other people 
appear. The actress and Chester become Mr. and Mrs. 
Jones, who have invited the M.P. to dine, and the 
complication is well started. The authors run their 
idea pretty hard, adding absurdity to absurdity, until 
at last all the characters are mixed up and each suspects 
the other. But there is one lady who suspects more 
than anyone. This is Harriet Maxwell, played by 
Miss Ada King. This lady by some subtle means 
raises the whole play, whenever she is on the stage, to 
realms of infinite fun. Her glance is enough to set 
the house in a roar; her bitter acidity, her sharp 
answers, her intense air, all these hold the audience 
and compel amusement. When Mr. Dagnall's broad 
comedy fails us, when the gay charm of Mr. Keightley 
waxes and wanes, when the humour of Miss Dane has 
been tried to the ultimate point, Miss King survives 
and vitalises the farce into new life. 

The plot works itself out in a wild and merry and 
inconsequent fashion, but we don't much care what is 
happening so that the strange Miss Maxwell is well to 
the front and we are allowed to laugh at her. The 
authors see that she has plenty to do, thus all goes well 
and merriment is the order of the night. We would 
hardly say that Mr. Louis Meyer presents another 
Glad Eye” to a waiting world, but " The Chaperon” is 
a good second and will no doubt fill the Strand with de¬ 
lighted audiences for a long while to come, for the farce 
is filled with humours that have amused the world for a 
long time and are always welcome as familiar friends. 

Egan Mew. 
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The Shakespeare Festival 

spite of a seat from which it was not possible to get 
a just view of the stage, and all the consequent dis¬ 
comfort, it was curious to notice the calm authority 
Worthy Falstaff exercised, not only on the differing 
degrees of men whom he encountered in his uproarious 
wa y of life, but on those of us who watched and heard 
. ^ orn w here we sat. If either part of Henry IV 
IS he done exclusively of the other, it seems unavoid¬ 
able that it should be the second, because of the satis- 
actory (that is to say the intensely unsatisfactory) con- 
cusion it offers. For ourselves, we should have liked 
lo see the two parts together in a five hours' perform- 
ance - But, however it be done, it is only necessary to 
See this Falstaff to realise the terrible impostor who 
P° ses un der his name in the “ Merry Wives.” The 
P°° r buffoon who is tricked at all points by two burghers’ 
,s °ot even of the same clan as the comfortable 
^ight who may “ lard the lean earth as he walks along,” 
, ut can stand complete in his dignity, in whom high and 
°" stra nge!y meet, with whom^wit becomes humour 
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and humour wit, and who will always, whatever the case 
against him, emerge triumphant m the end. He is a 
gentleman always, however addicted to sack, kindly 
too, not less so in either case than his cousin Hamlet. 
TJhere is more than a little of the paternal in his atti¬ 
tude towards the young prig Harry. His understanding 
of men is almost as bewildering as the lightning wit 
that touches its mark and is out again before the appre¬ 
hension can follow it. And the ease with which he 
adjusts a misplaced balance, as in the wonderful scene 
with the Chief Justice and Master Gower, is incom¬ 
parable. 

One could write at great length on Falstaff without 
nearing the end of him. It is impossible that all of him 
could meet in the interpretation of any one actor; but 
Mr. William Calvert seized the essential part of him 
in showing that even his intellect and wit were but 
parts of the easy grace with which he leads men and 
heads of circumstance. Though it was the anni¬ 
versary of the birthday the Memorial Theatre was not as 
full, in pit and gallery, as it might have been, and the 
sense of a social event was in the air; but through it 
all Mr. Calvert unostentatiously made that authority 
felt. It was an excellent performance. Especially 
good was his rejection by the Prince—after that prig 
with the frost in his blood has made his resolve that he 
will be good. To Mr. Murray Carrington was given 
the ungracious task of portraying that young man; and 
in his hands the end was shed of some of its sharper 
distaste. Mr. Caine as Shallow and Mr. Maclean as 
Silence were both good. The full humour of Silence 
was wrung out without the least trace of clowning. 

Mr. Benson had not much to do as the king save to 
die. ' With the aid of Mr. Ayrton, who invented a 
wonderful effect of curtains and colour grouping, he 
made that death scene a beautiful thing to remember. 
It was possibly rather too drawn out; but it was 
memorable. It was not easy to fulfil the mysterious 
suggestion of the curtains that disappeared away into 
darkness, giving a height and space that made the bed 
seem as though it were set in a hall of eternal night; 
but Mr. Benson did fulfil it, and his quiet dignity made 
the scene one of the best of his interpretations. Mrs. 
Benson re-appeared as Doll Tearsheet. The part is so 
thoroughly associated with her name that it may seem 
almost beside the point to speak of it. If anything, 
she improved upon her interpretation. Certainly she 
put an astonishing verve and vitality into it; and her 
scenes with Falstaff were things of pure joy. 

As a contrast to Henry IV Mr. Benson took the part 
of Richard III on the Saturday night. It is not an easy 
part to play. Or rather, from another point of view, it 
may be said that it is an over-obvious part to play. 
There is no cunning in the psychology. All the devilry 
is on the service, not hidden away in the folds of 
character. It is rather a caricature than a character • 
and the stamp of “ Tamburlane” is on the psychology 
even as it is on the versification. Therefore there is 
every inducement to rant the part—an inducement to be 
resisted, though Mr. Benson did not altogether success- 
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fully resist it. The result was that the 11 something 
more that he so delicately caught in the death scene of 
Henry he missed in his portrayal of the king who was 
intended to be part fiend and part man. Mr. Rupert 
Conrick as Richmond came in at the end with his firm 
unflinching manner as an excellent contrast. The con¬ 
trast is indeed part of the play; but it is too long 
delayed to be of any value in its construction; and 
Richard did not fully maintain interest in the early 
parts, despite a bloody succession of murders. Mr. Con- 
rick’s part in the play deserves more than a passing men¬ 
tion. In Henry IV he took the part of the Lord Chief 
Justice, and both tliere and as Richmond, he played with 
a solid dignity and strength that were invaluable; the 
more so, because, in spite of the uniform excellence of 
the acting that is so marked a feature of the whole com¬ 
pany, one had a lurking sense of the need of just this 
weight of character. The lords of the king’s house¬ 
holds in all the historical plays would have been im¬ 
proved greatly by a judicious mixture of more solid 
age in the actors. Inasmuch as they are an important 
part of these plays, giving them the atmosphere they 
need for the accomplishment of their end as a national 
pageant, we suggest that this is a point that should have 
attention. Yet such criticisms really do not represent 
the interest the plays arouse and the pleasure they give. 
They are set in the framework of the Festival, and such 
small deficiencies fall away, as deficiencies should, in the 
harmony of the whole. Things that have not been 
known are impossible to realise, and therefore to speak 
of the attuning harmony of the Festival to those who 
have not been to Stratford will necessarily seem beside 
the point. In spite of that, however, it is just to say that 
no one can realise the full virtue of Shakespeare as an 
acting powe? who has not seen him portrayed at Festival 
times at Stratford. It is as near a reproduction of his 
owm times as it is possible to have without turning aside 
to artificial imitations of them. 
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At St. Stephen’s Shrine 

By A Regular Devotee. 

EDNESDAY, April 23, was not very in¬ 
teresting. More small private Bills were 
introduced, and then Lloyd George asked the 
permission of the House to guarantee a loan 
of £3,000,000 to irrigate the Soudan. People, 
as a rule, have very short memories, but I can 
recollect Lloyd George acting like a Mad Mullah a 
few years ago, denouncing the Unionists for conquer¬ 
ing the people 41 rightly struggling to be free.” What 
a volley of invective it used to be! We had no busi¬ 
ness in Egypt; when were we going to redeem our pro¬ 
mise and clear out? And, in fact, he gave as much 
trouble as he possibly could. 

Tempora mutant a! The Radicals want to hold 
'ishire; Lancashire must have cotton; cotton can 
n in Egypt if there is water; so a Radical 
/" > r swartlowel his Free Trade principles and 
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urged Protection. We gladly let him have the money; 
it all makes for the consolidation of the Empire, and 
brings the day nearer when the Empire will be able to 
grow all she needs under the Union Jack. 

In the evening we had another theatrical debate— 
the National Theatre this time. It being St. George s 
Day and Shakespeare’s birth and death day, these 
facts were used as an argument in support of the 
resolution. It ought to be a national monument to the 
national poet. The Government, in the person of Ellis 
Griffith was not sympathetic. He pointed out rather 
cruelly that the committee had only succeeded in 
raising one-fifth of the sum required, after a very long 
time. Spencer Leigh Hughes wanted to have the con¬ 
troversy as to whether Bacon or Shakespeare wrote the 
plays cleared up first, and was really rather funny. 
Banbury wouldn’t listen to the idea. To spend 19? 
millions a year was bad enough in all conscience with¬ 
out wasting money on things of this kind. Mackinder 
who led the debate, succeeded in getting the closure; 
but it was inoperative, owing to there not being a 
majority of 100, so the resolution was talked out. 

On Thursday we had a dose of Herbert Samuel and 
the Post Office. I have a great opinion of Herbert 
Samuel’s ability; he is painstaking, fond of detail, 
and has plenty of initiative. In the afternoon he gave 
us quite an interesting lecture on the progress of the 
Post Office, with all sorts of odd little details. He 
reminded the House that, if the G.P.O. had not earned 
five millions last year, Lloyd George would have beer, 
forced to put twopence on the income tax. He told us 
about the new parcels tunnel, and defended the tele¬ 
phone service from attacks on all sides. Walter Long 
was quite vehement and, stout friend of Agriculture 
as he always is, urged an improvement and a cheapening 
of the system whereby fanners could benefit. 

At 8,15 we had the Lancashire and Yorkshire Rail 
way Bill. Since this Government has been in power 
the business of Private Bills has dwindled tremend 
ously, to the grief and loss of the Parliamentary Bar, 
Parliamentary Agents, Printers, Engineers, Cor. 
tractors, and all kinds of people; labour as usu^ 
suffers most of all. People won’t spend money c: - 
bills if there is no likelihood of them getting through- 
except under impossible conditions; why should they 
So they wait for better (i.e., Unionist) times. 

The Labour Party this time alleged the company 
had not used their powers in the general interest; soir.f- 
times bills are opposed because the companies will !50 * 
provide third-class sleepers. The debate dawdled on 
till 11, so poor Samuel was " continued in our nev- 
and after showing he had done a really useful yea- 
work was left in doubt whether little Goldman WCv c 
succeed in knocking £200 off his salary as a pT° 
against his management of the telephones or not 
Upstairs, Hilaire Belloc defied the Marconi ^ 
mittee as Maxse had done, and declined to say 
he had written in the Eye and New Witness , 
reason that it would damage Cecil Chestertons 
iiOth^fodnSing trial. A more astounding witn^ 
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Powell of the Financial News. He sat in the witness- 
box quite coolly whilst the Committee sat round and 
pumped rumours out of him—rumours of the most 
amazing kind. He did not say they were correct, but 
he gave names and dates, and seemed to suggest none 
of them would have arisen if Lloyd George and Isaacs 
had not touched Marconis. He went further and said 
be believed their names were deliberately used to boom 
the shares. He told stories of banks, and seemed to 
have scores more anecdotes if the Committee wanted 
them. Nothing eJse is talked of in the City and the 
is House. 

Strange to say William Pearce, the member for Lime- 
house, is one of the mildest spoken and most gentle- 
mannered men in the House of Commons, and quite the 
most popular Radical member in London. He used to 
be a great cricketer and had his leg injured by a ball, 
which causes him to limp. Pearce is convinced that a 
lot of men are shut out from voting because the hours 
are not long enough, so he wanted 7 to 9 instead of 
8 to 8 . Somebody said some working men had to be 
at their work before 8 a.m. and didn't get home till 
past 8 p.m. Austen Chamberlain wanted to know 
in what trade these hours prevailed, but no answer 
seemed to be forthcoming. Of course Banbury was 
dead against. He jibed at the Labour men wanting 
polling clerks to work 14 hours a day. In passing, he 
aroused the House by describing a Radical as a passive 
resister, who is a total abstainer, who marries his 
deceased wife's sister, and won't have his children 
vaccinated. 

There was a question at one time that the debate 
would fall through and a far more dangerous Bill come 
°n; so the Unionists had to use various devices to keep 
debate going, which by a paradox included an un¬ 
successful count; but it all took time. They had one 
piece of luck in Black Rod coming in unexpectedly 
and summoning the House to the Lords to hear the 
R°yaJ Assent given to various Bills. This took up 
another twenty minutes. There was no demand for the 
Hill, and it is a grossly partisan measure if taken alone 
^d without redistribution; but the Unionists, as a 
whole, were shy of voting against it, so the second 
reading was carried. 

On Monday we had a splendid battle royal over 
^ land taxes. The subject is far too full of techni- 
ca ihes for me to give anything like an adequate 
ttcount of the debate in a short summary. Pretyman 
c astised the Chancellor with whips of figures and 
^orpious of detailed instances. He protested against 
^ demagogue Lloyd George preaching the insidious 
/**hne that one class of the community should get 
C ^ at the cost of another. George was at once 
JacT *° den Y it; but Pretyman had an instance 

vo about your Newcastle speech, in which 

docf Sai ^ : ** no * a s pl end ^ d thing to choose the 

or y°u like and for somebody else to pay for it ?' " 

US ^ *° l°°k upon Masterman as a mild, good- 
Philanthropist with a benevolent manner; but 
' V e has quite changed. I suppose the wearing 


work and the never-ending attacks have soured what 
was once a sunny temper. He bounded up and 
accused Pretyman of misquoting, and was called 
to order by the Chairman. The Chancellor, 

said Pretyman, now claimed to charge 4s. in the 
£ on a fortuitous windfall. Fortuitous wind¬ 

falls are not the sole perquisite of those engaged in 
building, he said significantly. If it is permissible 
to make £1 into £2 in three days on the Stock Ex¬ 
change, that is surely as much a gratuitous windfall 
as the profit made by a man in building houses. This 
biting reference to the Marconi scandal made the 
Unionists laugh and the Government scowl. 

The Chancellor was very angry, and he invented an 
epitaph for Pretyman: " Here is the man who brought 
the land question into prominence, which destroyed 
Tariff Reform and overthrew the power of the House 
of Lords. R.I.P." It was not very witty or in good 
taste, but the Radicals were glad to roar at the sally. 

Bonar Law carried on the contest. The Chan¬ 
cellor's estimates were always wrong; the increment 
duties had produced £220,000 at a cost of £1,393,000; 
and he compared him to the gentleman in “ Gulliver's 
Travels " who spent his time extracting sunbeams from 
cucumbers. Chiozza Money, a candid friend, added 
the cold comfort that they need not expect any large 
revenue from land taxes while they punished severely 
the small owner. Wardle, the Labour man, belaboured 
him for continuing the taxes on food, so altogether it 
was not a pleasant evening for the Chancellor. 

Tuesday.—The whole House loves Rowland Hunt, 
the Roman Catholic Shropshire squire, who is in the 
habit from time to time of blurting out truths in the 
most forcible manner. 

Yesterday we again discussed the Budget resolutions 
and Mr. Hunt summed up the situation by saying: 
"What a lot of infernal humbugs you all are!" 
which naturally caused roars of laughter both from his 
friends and his enemies. 

A rather pathetic incident occurred in the middle of 
Mr. Masterman's speech. He is, as I think I have told 
you before, a very clever literary man who has a style 
of much charm, and as Mr. Burns'once said, has a heart 
of gold, but I don't think he is altogether quite fitted 
for the tremendous stress and strain of Parliamentary 
work. Yesterday he was called to order by the Chairman 
of Committees, and this afternoon he broke down in his 
peroration on Lloyd George’s Budget. 

It was an eloquent attempt, and the House cheered 
him as he struggled with it, Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
being particularly sympathetic. The gallery noticed 
his efforts, and clapped their hands loudly when he had 
finished, which is almost unprecedented in my memory. 
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Mr. Heinemann announces that he will publish Mr. 
John Masefield's poem "Dauber" on May i. The 
book will in every way be uniform with the author's 
previous works. 
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Notes and News 

The latest addition to the ranks of the London pub¬ 
lishing houses is made by the firm of Max Goschen, 
Ltd., who have started business at 20, Great Russell 
Street, London, W.C., with the issue of Mr. Douglas 
Goldring’s very successful volume “ Streets/’ 

Messrs. Harrap’s more important spring announce¬ 
ments include seven new volumes in the “ Poetry and 
Life” Series, edited by Professor W. H. Hudson; a 
new series of histories, entitled “ Great Nations,” the 
first of which, “Ancient Greece,” by H. B. Cotterill, 
M.A., is now ready, at 7s. 6d. net; “ In Feudal Times,” 
by E. M. Tappan, Ph.D., fully illustrated, 5s. net; 
and a new enlarged edition of Professor Hudson’s 
41 Introduction to the Study of English Literature,” at 
4s. 6d. net. 


every day coming more into public notice. It will be 
republished almost immediately, and will be followed 
by “ The Splendid Wayfaring” in volume form—the 
story now appearing as a serial in the Art Ckronuit , 
with decorations by the author and Lovat Fraser, one of 
the most promising of the younger artists, and himself 
a writer. 


!~ 


Imperial and Foreign Affairs 

By Lancelot Lawton. 




T 


We have received from Mr. Basil Anderton, M.A., 
city librarian of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, an admirably 
compiled catalogue of books concerning the Greek and 
Latin classics in the Central Public Libraries of New¬ 
castle. Mr. Anderton and Mr. Turnbull, the assistant 
librarian, have worked together for some years in the 
preparation of this volume, and have received many 
fine illustrations. The result is bound to be of great 
use to all students, and the arrangement and indexing 
adopted render the references easy to find. 

That the day of the colour-book is not yet past is 
evidenced by the fact that Messrs. A. and C. Black 
will shortly add another volume on Paris to their well- 
known series. The text is by Mr. Frankfort Sommer- 
ville, who has written a vivacious account of the every¬ 
day activities, the people, and the peculiarities of the 
gay city. The illustrations, from water-colours by 
Lucien Gautier, Maurice de Lambert, M. Riom, and 
other French artists, present in an original fashion 
salient aspects of the city and the life of restaurant 
and boulevard. 

Mr. Werner Laurie is just publishing “ Inland Golf,” 
by Edward Ray, the open champion, fully illustrated, 
at 5s. net. Ray is generally reckoned the least ortho¬ 
dox of the great players, and a feature of this 
book is his detailed explanation of the points in which 
his play differs from that of his brother professionals. 
The chapters on “The Secret of Long Driving ” and 
« The Niblick,” two matters in which his methods are 
as unusual as they are successful, will open up totally 
new ideas in the minds of most players. A series of 
“ Straight Tips,” collected from many famous golfers, 
is another feature of the book. 

Mr. Haldane Macfall’s name should be much before 
the reading public during the coming year. His “ His¬ 
tory of Painting ” has been translated into Polish by 
Poland’s greatest living poet, Jan Kasprowics, and we 
are informed that Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co, 
are on the eve of republishing the novel, “ The Wooings 
of Jezebel Pettyfer,” which made Haldane Macfall’s 
literary reputation. The Edinburgh fire which de¬ 
stroyed the plates of the novel in the full tide of its 
career has made it very difficult to procure a copy for 
some years. The demand for the book, which is the 
best known study of West Indian life, has probably 
been /nEhnced by^tj^/act that the Panama Canal is 

zed by tiOv # 





YUAN SHIH-KAI—PROTECTOR. 

O those people who imagined that with the in¬ 
auguration of a Parliament in China would 
disappear for ever the benevolent autocracy which Yuan 
Shih-kai has exercised since the downfall of the 
Manchu dynasty, the events witnessed during the past 
few days will come as a rude surprise. There is little 
doubt that, had the fate of the international loan 
rested with the elected representatives of the provinces 
the central Government and the Republic at large would 
have continued to remain in a state of financial thrai 
dom. The President, however, has shown himself 
equal to an occasion of great crisis, aid, as we flmly 
believe, by the sheer force of personal courage and 
ability has once again rescued his country from a posi¬ 
tion of national peril. 

We do not intend to recapitulate the tortuous history 
of dreary negotiations, punctuated with repeated dead¬ 
locks, in connection with Republican finance throughout 
the past two years. For our present purpose it is only 
necessary to say that in the past failure in arriving 
at an agreement has been due not alone to intcrnationa. 
jealousies and separate policies where the Great Powers 
were concerned. Within China itself lay the chie: 
hindrance to the speedy conclusion of a State trans¬ 
action of first importance, the loan that was to enable 
its rulers to work for the ideal of national stability 
For out of that Young China Party of militarists which 
ruthlessly decreed the abolition of the Monarchy ha? 
sprung into being a fervent band of politicians who* 
knowledge of statecraft stands in inverse ratio to the 
conception of patriotism. Nationalists in an extre 1 
sense, they have all along bitterly resented the pro^ 
of foreign assistance unless such assistance » r 
divested of every measure of control. Briefly* 
adopted the attitude of a headstrong youth who cla ru 
the unrestricted right to dispose of his inheritance !* 
fore attaining his majority. It is true that in the« T . 1 
stages the conditions attaching to the proposed 
were to some extent irksome, and no nation retaj - 
a particle of self-respect would in similar circumstan^ 
have consented to enjoy its benefits. But Yuan 1 
kai proved himself worthy of the high position^ 
holds as trustee of the people. He was at 0TUf 
champion and their guardian. Realising the ujfF* 
of providing the country’s exchequer with a su y ^ 
of funds, and labouring continuously to this en »' rG 
difficulties and dangers from which n*n ^ r 
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..-dsW ^bre would have shrunk, he yet sought to uphold the 
: - national honour and dignity. He has succeeded. 

Many people will doubtless interpret the strong 
actlon ^ uan Shih-kai ^ tolling the death-knell of 
•' "> l ~ infant Republicanism in China. Indeed, the prophets 
of evil are ^Ire^dy abroad. Telegraphing on Monday, 

--- the special correspondent of one of the few among 

London daily journals that make any attempt to record 
- • c affairs in China gives melancholy utterance to the fear 
i row ■- that a dreadful storm will burst all over China in 
. riC consequence of " the acts of the last forty-eight hours/ 1 
acts which he stigmatises as autocratic and subversive, 
.... r such as the Manchus did not dare to attempt. Con¬ 
stitutionalism, it would seem, has been thrown in the 
dust and Parliamentary regime made a by-word. We 
F*--*- 2 ’' share neither the pessimism of this announcement nor 
the idea, implicitly conveyed, that because China 
- v elected to cast her ancient garments and to clothe her- 
self after the political fashion of the West she must 
' necessarily choose a ready-made suit. The pedantry 

# of the doctrinaire will not permit him to see that even 
‘ when, in the Jong run, China has worked out her con- 

stitntional salvation, whether salvation lie in the dircc- 
, z i:£' ton of monarchical or of republican institutions, the 
actual form of government that will prevail is unlikely 
* to resemble in minute particular the constitutions of the 
. - r* , West. It may be, indeed, that in practice the citizen 
'..‘lit' of some future Chinese Republic will enjoy a freedom 
undreamt of in the most advanced of Western democra- 
or perhaps there may come some form of con- 
^ stitutional monarchy in which the liberty of the subject 
f's.'zZ k equally remarkable. I 

things are possible to such a people; and it 
/ IS easier to avoid mistake in speculating as to its destiny 
, in prescribing for its present requirements. Cer- 

, ; -' v tainly to expect that within two years China should have 
adopted a brand new constitution of Western pattern 
. . . and have had it in smooth working order in every 
. ^ to assume the stage of maturity in one body 

■;/ Gristing with its embryonic stage. 

^ confidence as to the final outcome of the con- 
, sututional movement in China is as firm as our belief 1 
whatever animosity may have been aroused in 1 
j; -/ Nationalist circles by the strong action of Yuan Shih- i 
y. r ^ present storm will be weathered. Here and 1 
,.r * ™ ere » in the South and perhaps in some of the pro- t 

* '' IT** 8 ^ we shall hear of armed con- \ 

: : c v ith the authorities; but we refuse to believe in the 1 

wtadfiil storm that is to ,r burst all over China/* For I f 
,,: : a f£| 00111 y a P r °sp«ct there is no warrant. Only a fore- \ 
% ' s ^ 5rtcne d view can explain the existence in any man*s a 

.. ®md of the fear of civil war on a grand scale. Thri ii 

5 Irci, ® s tances of the present situation differ altogether s 1 
: j IOll ?J^ OSe w bich marked the revolt against the dynasty. n 
' - !!/ ^ er Stance the people had long been in- f 1 

dtartT* Wiof that their unhappy lot was c< 

r Jn ^ attributable to the tyranny of their rulers, and, ni 

: ma J^? e ^ ,,eilcc » agitation worked among prepared st 

thei Th€y Were tau €T ht that the alien race was ta 

lr natural enemy, and so in time their battle cry v« 


■* 


became “ Death to the Manchus.” It will not be an 
easy matter when after only two short years, fire and 
sword have swept the land, to persuade the simple 
masses that on this occasion they must forsake their 
peaceful pursuits to rise and exterminate the Chinese 
riginte which succeeded the hated dynasty. And here it 
will be instructive to inquire into the real cause of dissen¬ 
sion as it exists to-day. The Manchu rulers, during the 
long period in which their administration came under the 
observation of the West, undoubtedly sacrificed the true 
interests of their subjects. Misgovernment arose 
through apathy as well as arrogance. No sane man, 
however, would accuse Yuan Sbih-kai of being the 
enemy of the people. His conduct is sometimes held 
up as an example of arrogance in a personal sense; but 
he has to his credit a long career of service devoted, in 
the final analysis, to the welfare of the people from 
whom he has sprung. The quarrel, then, has no founda¬ 
tion in a national sense. It is the outcome of purely 
political rivalry, a rivalry engendered among the more 
ardent spirits of Young China by the fear that the 
masterful efficiency of this great man, aided by his 
chosen henchmen, will snatch from their grasp that 
power which they had hoped for as the sweets of victory 
in the dynastic struggle. Now that the President has 
succeeded in obtaining what these patriots, in their 
present temper, would never have succeeded in obtaining 
for China, namely, a sufficient sum of money for the 
establishment of a strong Government, the ground has 
been cut from under their feet. They may rave, they 
may even make some mischief; but so long as Yuan 
Shih-kai escapes the thrust of the assassin they will 
not be able to override the will of the one man who 
to-day is capable of safeguarding the true interests of 
the Chinese Republic. 
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I MOTORING 

L AST week, Mr. C. H. Dodd, vice-chairman, and 
Mr. Francis Wilde, assistant secretary of 

the Automobile Association, gave evidence before 
the Select Committee on Motor Traffic, which 

is making an exhaustive effort to find some 

remedy for the almost impossible state of affairs 
existing at present in the streets of the metro¬ 

polis. For many months the officials of the Association 
have been engaged in observing the working of all 
forms of traffic in London, noting the speeds of 
vehicles of every description, investigating the causes of 
accidents, etc., and the result of their work is embodied 
in a very voluminous document containing a mass of 
statistics which must prove of great value to the com¬ 
mittee of inquiry. The main recommendations put 
forward by the Association's representatives were the 
constitution of a special Traffic Board for London, the 
need for additional powers to deal with obstruction by 
stationary vehicles, the desirability of restricting cer¬ 
tain types of warning devices to particular classes of 
vehicles, the provision of mirrors on covered vans the 
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necessity for encouraging the use of subways by 
pedestrians, the need for some uniform system of road 
signals, and the rearrangement of tramcar and motor- 
omnibus stopping-places, etc. All these suggestions 
are doubtless good, and calculated to reduce the num¬ 
ber of accidents in the streets; but at best they are but 
palliatives of a condition of affairs which must neces¬ 
sarily become worse and worse. It is universally 
agreed that the real trouble is the intermingling of 
slow and fast traffic, and there is no doubt that the 
remedy, which must come sooner or later, will be found 
in the absolute prohibition of horse-drawn traffic. 

From time to time in the past the motoring 
community has been either interested, startled, or 
amused by announcements of inventions or dis¬ 
coveries which, if they did but accomplish what was 
confidently claimed for them, would completely re¬ 
volutionise the motor industry and the conditions under 
which the pastime of motoring is at present pursued. 

But the biggest demand ever made upon its credulity is 
surely conveyed in a statement, apparently put forward 
in all seriousness, by the motor correspondent of a 
respectable contemporary. It is to the effect that some 
genius has evolved and patented a “ spring-work ” 
system which will enable a car to run for 500 hours 
without the use of any petrol, oil, or electricity. To 
cover this distance, one winding up of the mechanism— 
a process occupying ten minutes only—is all that is 
necessary. Other incidental advantages attending the 
use of this marvellous spring are that the elimination 
of the engine, gear-box, and all the usual items that go 
to make up the conventional chassis, reduces the weight 
of the car by nearly one half, and thus renders the wear 
and tear of the tyres, etc., a comparatively negligible 
quantity, besides bringing down the initial cost to a 
figure well within the scope of the humblest purse. The 
principle upon which the power produced is, accord¬ 
ing to the authority referred to, ti^r “nearest approach to 
the long-expected perpetual motion that has yet been 
evolved, and if subsequent tests prove it as good in 
practice as it is in theory, its future is assured.” 

The device consists of a “ main” or “ reserve” spring, 
which is wound up fully at the factory when the car is 
made, and the same applies to a second spring which in¬ 
termeshes with the driving wheel and the “main spring.” 
A third wheel is wound up by the second as the latter 
unwinds. Thus when wheel number two is unwound, 
wheel number three is wound up, and while wheel 
number three is providing the propelling power it is 
simultaneously winding up wheel number two, the 
“ main spring ” acting as a kind of reserve. Although 
no model of this remarkable device is to be seen in 
England as yet, a certain foreign Government has 
offered to buy the rights for that country alone for the 
sum of £85,000 “ as soon as the working models are 
ready ” ; and everybody will agree with the ingenuous 
remark of the correspondent in question to the effect 
that, “if the inventor can justify his claims, there is 
*10 doubt that motoring will be revolutionised and come 
within vtKfr reach of practically everyone.” 

Digitized TheS^ogt^a^T Sheffield-Simplex car is appa¬ 


rently not confined to this country. According to the 
Autocar , so many inquiries have come to hand from 
Canadian agents desirous of representing the Sheffield- 
Simplex Company in the Dominion, that Mr. Warwick 
Wright is making a personal visit to Canada for the 
purpose of establishing agencies for the sale of the car 
in different parts of the country. There is certainly a 
big field in Canada for the best makes of British cars, 
however much the Americans may monopolise the 
cheaper market. 

In view of the notable extent to which Palmer tyres 
have figured in record-breaking performances at Brook- 
lands, it is interesting to note that both Homsted and 
Christiaens have decided to use Palmers on the 
Excelsior cars they have been selected to drive in the 
forthcoming race for the Grand Prix. 

R. B. H. 


i: 


In the Temple of Mammon 


The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial 
queries by return of post if correspondents enclose 1 
stamped addressed envelope. Such queries must be sent 
to the City Offices, 15, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


A 


LTHOUGH the Stock Exchange as a body havt 
utterly refused to believe that the war in the Bal¬ 
kans would lead to European complications, the 
public has never been of that opinion. Consequently vc 
have seen a persistent attempt on the part of professional 
“bulls*' to mark up prices, and an equal persistence on tht 
part of the public to refuse to take advantage of the sup¬ 
posed boom. I believe the public to be right. Why should 
anyone take risks? A reasonable interest can be earned on 
money put into banks. It is safe. It does not depreciate. Bn 
the same money invested in any share must lose in caprt 
value a great deal more than it gains in interest. This 
self evident, because, taken all round, values on the St<>^ 
Exchange are quite high enough. There is no room or 
appreciation except in one or two markets that have fa * 
out of fashion. 

Austria has now declared that she intends to handle 
the Near Eastern question in her own way. 1 am . T 
that this means war. 1 cannot see how Russia can sit 
and w’atch Austria demolish the Slav countries, of * * 
she has been the protector for so many years. If thepr« tJ ? 
of Austria depends upon her establishing an Albanian 
dom against the wishes of Servia, then surely the P rt5tl ^ 
of Russia is equally damaged by the action of Austna. 

Stoc k Exchange thinks the whole game a bluff. ' • 
few* Stock Exchange men know’ the Near East or rea l ^ 
how little the Slav cares for life and property 
with ideas. The Slavs are not a practical race 1 e 
Germans. They are not filled with a sense of the sa flC • 
of human life. No semi-barbarian race is. Death *- 
horrible—merely an incident. 

We have lived in peace for forty years, and we can ^ 
realise what war is or how strong is the fighting s P ir " 
the Near East. f . 

The new issues simply have not gone at all- * 
them, if we except Shroeder’s San Paulo loan, ^ 
traded ^ny money worth speaking of. They have 

6 Give the pub,ic ac “ r 
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cent, on first-class security with a reasonable chance that 
there will be no depreciation, and they will apply. But they 
will not touch 4} or 4 per cent, loans at all. The big 
Brazilian Loan is hardly likely to be a success, though 
every effort will be made to make it go. Personally, I 
advise all my readers to keep their money in their pockets 
till the political horizon has cleared. 

The Bank of England reduced its rate because the 
lenders of money undercut the Bank and forced it to drop 
to 4$ or lose control. But neither the Bank of France nor 
the Reichsbank reduced. This was a distinct snub to our 
own Bank. I see no chance of any reduction. 

The Marconi Committee looks as though it had com¬ 
mitted suicide through its ineptitude. The Stockbroker now 
calls upon shareholders in the Marconi company, and 
also on those who have lost money in American Marconis 
to send in their names with a view to the formation of a 
committee, and the placing of their case before counsel. 
Clearly shareholders in English Marconis are entitled to 
know the exact terms under which Mr. Godfrey Isaacs 
made his famous deal. Some large shareholders think 
that the directors acted ultra vires, and that ail the profits 
made by the syndicate who handled American Marconis 
should go to the credit of the English concern. This may 
be an extreme view to take. But many people bought 
English Marconi shares because they were told that they 
would get an allotment of Americans. This was sworn 
to by Eves, the Dublin broker. Instead they were charged 
from 65s. to 80s. for shares which now stand at 22s. 6d. 
There is a case for inquiry. With regard to the American 
Marconi, I think there is little doubt that those who bought 
on the tip have a good chance of getting their money 
back. I am sure that those who paid from 65s. to 80s. for 
shares from stockbrokers, who got shares at from 25s. to 
35s., can get back a portion of their losses. Such brokers 
as did not distinctly state on their contracts that they were 
. selling their own shares must refund at least a proportion. 

I advise all who have made losses at least to write to the 
■ Stockbroker and place their case on record. They cannot 

us ' lose anything by this and they may gain something. 

The Foreign Market cannot stand up against successive 

* shocks and I do not think holders of International securi- 

* * ties can feel very happy, for if Austria goes to war we 

shall see a big slump. Prices have been maintained by 
the Banks who have been financing the Balkan States, but 
't&cy will hardly continue to keep up the quotations 

* ■especially if there is any rush of selling orders. None 
of the loans now being hung up can be floated. The 
Banks will not do badly, for they will continue to lend 

. * from month to month on very exorbitant terms. The 
only trouble will be the supply of cash. When floating 
debts are funded they can be gradually disposed of to 
the outside public and the cash thus obtained is re-lent. But 
the Treasury Bills held by banks are not public negotiable 
securities and can only be passed from bank to bank, 
often wonder why markets are not made in “floaters.’ 

In Wall Street many Bond Houses make a speciality of 
. ^ Railway Notes which are regularly quoted and dealt in. 
They are very good securities, giving a high yield, and 
they rank after Bond issues. Why should not the public 
huv and sell Italian or Austrian Treasury Bills? They 
can he purchased to yield at least five per cent. The only 
trouble is that they want careful watching. 

Home Rails are not as depressed as the rest of the 
lock Exchange for the public realises at last that not only 
trac * e good, but that it will continue good probably for 
* w hol c of the present year. The companies can 

3pd will raise rates to recoup themselves for the 
J g er cost of wages, materials^'Trhd insurance charges. 
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The rise in all passenger rates which took place last year 
did not do much good, but the raising of goods rates 
should show large improvements in earnings. I think that 
the current half-year will be one of the best in the history 
of English railways, not only as regards traffic -receipts 
but also as regards net profits, which is much more im¬ 
portant. The best things to buy are North British and 
Caledonian Deferred, Midland Deferred and Great 
Northern Deferred. These are the good speculative 
counters. For those who do not gamble but take up 
and pay for their stock, Lancashire and Yorkshire and 
Great Western and Great Eastern are the soundest pur¬ 
chases. The dividends on all are certain to be raised, and 
the yield to an investor at to-day’s prices is a full five per 
cent. 

Yankees are much influenced by Continental finance. The 
German banks have always been large buyers of common 
stock, and their clients have made big money out of 
Canadian Pacific, Union and Atchison and the rest 
of the active stocks of Wall Street. But to-day the 
German banker is not in the market. His client is afraid 
and the banker has no money. He cannot finance a 
“bull” campaign. Thus Wall Street is deprived of its 
largest customer. No wonder prioes are very depressed. 
But that is the moment to buy. Trade is not good : on 
the other hand it is not bad. Harvests look like being 
good, and good harvests make the fortune of the railroads, 
though luckily they are not so dependent upon grain crops 
as they were years ago. I daresay we shall see a further 
fall in Rails, but I am not for that reason inclined to be 
bearish. I should buy good stocks in each fall. Chesa- 
peakes and Baltimore and Ohio have suffered through the 
floods, but not so much as people imagine. Chicago and 
Milwaukee should be bought, and so should Unions and 
Atchisons. 

Rubber is a shade harder since I last wrote but the 
sales are not going well. The various reports are only 
moderately good. On the whole the dividends have been 
kept up better than anyone expected. Grand Central, a very 
much over-capitalised business, is over-valued on the 
future prospects, but the working costs are low. I see 
no cheap shares and I see no chance of any big rise 
though I do not think that we can get a much bigger fall, 
for the whole market is full of “bears.” 

Oil. —Eagles are being talked up. Why I do not know, 
as the company can do no good till it gets its transport. 
The Pacific report was very bad and showed us that Cali¬ 
fornia was producing more oil ^han jfa could sell. 
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Mines cannot stand up against the Continental selling. 
Kaffirs are dull, and Brakpans have been heavily sold by 
insiders on the news that the roof has fallen in, in one or 
two places. This mine is a long flat roof and is worked 
like a coal mine. I think that the price will shortly re¬ 
cover, though the quotation may go a little lower before 
the reaction comes. The Eldorado people have not yet 
told us the whole truth about the collapse of the stopes 
and the damage to the shafts. News is kept back in a 
very disgraceful fashion. No one should hold shares in 
this mine. 

Miscellaneous. —The Royal Mail report was excellent 
and showed a huge increase in profits—which is wisely 
placed to reserve. The Elder, Dempster Company in the 
same group has also followed the example of Royal Mail 
and strengthened its reserve. The Philipps people are 
careful financiers, and they see that shipping has reached 
the top. Callenders* report shows good results. All these 
cable supply companies have done well and will do much 
better. The Indo-European Telegraph tell us of a pros¬ 
perous year and also of how they have acquired the 
Galletti Wireless and spent £32,000 in experiments, 
hear well of this system. Raymond Radclyffe. 
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CORRESPON DEN CE 


BACON AND SHAKESPEARE. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—When, some weeks ago, I ventured, in a letter 
under the above title, to protest against the arrogance 
of “Shakespearian” writers generally in imputing ignor¬ 
ance to Baconians (qud Baconians), while at the same 
time guilty of gross error themselves, giving instances in 
three cases from three several letters in the same number 
of The Academy of the truth of my accusation, I little 
thought that I should have to trespass on your space and 
kindness again on the same subject, for, so palpable were 
those errors, that the thought in my mind was that their 
perpetrators, even if inaccurate enough to make them, 
would be wise enough to consider with themselves that 
the least said about them the better. 

But, as it now appears, I am mistaken, and one of them, 
writing under a signature which almost disarms criticism 
(for who does not reverence dear old “Humphry 
Clinker’*?) objects to my criticism of his Latinity, and still 
will have it that “ea omnia in Latinam linguam traducta” 
does not mean what I said it did, viz., “all these (mean¬ 
ing the philosophical and scientific works) translated into 
Latin,” and that “any schoolboy could have told me so.” 

Well, that being so, there is, I think, no more to be 
said. It »s not my place to instruct your correspondent 
in Latin. I can only appeal to your readers, or (happy 
thought!) ask “H. C.” to produce some “schoolboy” (I 
care not whence he hails, so it be not from the renowned 
College of Poona) and let him argue out the point with 
me in the presence of his schoolmaster and any other com¬ 
petent referees, and, on the verdict being against my 
reading of the Fulgentio letter, I will willingly bare my 
back to the Lictors for the “ forty stripes save one,** 
which, doubtless, the judges will not consider too many 
for such an exhibition of ignorance, on condition, of 
course, that, sentence going the other way, he (“H. C.”) 
(not his hapless nominee—th£ poor schoolboy—of course) 
will take mv place at the whipping-block. 

Digitized? could be fairer; and if, on 



the result of this notable single combat, thatol the great 1 xl 
Baco-Shaxsperean war now raging could be made by 1 res 

mutual agreement to depend, what a relief to the world 1 

and a blessing to mankind would ensue! And what ao I ft 
interest it would add to the proposed National Memorial 1 
to “ Shakespeare,’* and what an impetus it might give to I ex 

the completion of that stagnant proposal, if the verdict I ar 

in the case I have been proposing should deride whose 1 

figure should be placed on the top or front of that much- 1 twt 

talked of, but as yet inchoate, monument—that, namely, lwt 

of the man of Stratford with his malt-sack, or that of the I 3&*-. 

“broad-browed Verulam,” the Philosopher of St. Mbansl 1 Kr. 

But, jesting aside—though, as Horace asks, “ridentem 
dicere verum quid vetat?”—how, l would ask, has your 
correspondent improved his case by his attempt to justify 
what I still venture to call*a “palpable error”? In my 
opinion, not at all. On the contrary, he has only suc¬ 
ceeded, in my estimation, in making matters worse—a 
result of which he himself seem£ conscious by the evident 
haste with which he drops the subject. For, after a flat 
contradiction of my charge, with no attempt to refute it, 
and after one more hasty statement, which I venture to 
say is absolutely incorrect, about the phrases “traducta 
dividere” and “traducere dividere” (which are not always 
identical), he goes on to the subject of “iambic hexa¬ 
meters,” and of these he proceeds to say that what Sir E. 
Durning-Laurence means (though how’ he can know that 
he does not say) are not “iambic hexameters” at all 
(though, unlike the Professor of Poona, he does not deny 
the existence of such things), but “hexametric iambics, 
which he defines as “ iambics of six measures or feet \ 
Now, as I have alw’ays been taught (though doubtless 
wrongly) that an “iambus” was a measure of two feet 
(one short, one long), a “hexametric iambic” can only be, 
according to my calculation, six ordinary “iambi” strung 
together to form one versicular unit—a duodecimpW" 
monster I confess I never encountered, but of whic 
should much like to have a specimen, if only to frighten 
that “schoolboy” when he comes to teach me my w tin 
Grammar. 

But there seems, indeed, no end of the funny things 
your happily named correspondent has to tell us unen 
lightened Baconians on the subject of Latin 
terms for plays and the like. But it is evident, 1 think, 
that he does not much rely upon their utility from 3R 
argumentative point of view, for “ after all,” he conclude 
by saying, “what does it matter? Had not the author 0 
the plays small Latin and less Greek?” falling back, a 
all,” as a dernier resort, on the famous Jonsonian tag. 
unable, or unwilling, to see the Jonsonian tongue in* 4 
Jonsonian cheek w r hen he said this and other grim dro- 
leries; and forgetful of the fact, proved over an< ^ 
again by eminent Shakespearians a’s well as by less gih • 
but very painstaking, Baconians, that the “ author of t e 
plays,” so far from having little Latin and less Greek, 
had an ample supply of both, so ample, indeed, as to enne 
the English language with thousands of words, most 
them derived from classical resources, a fact in itself s 
cient to show that the “Author of the Plays” could not 
the Player of Stratford. Whether, at the same time, | l 
shows that the “author of the plays” was Francis Bacon i> 
another question. Francis Bacon, however, did kno« 
something of Latin, and would not, I submit, have 
the word “traducta” to works not “already translated 
into Latin; nor would he, I think, have called an "iamba 
hexameter” a “hexametric iambus.” So, at least, think>, 
sir, yours faithfully, John Hltchinso* 

Dullatur House, Hereford. 

P S,—Writing away from books, I have not seen Sped 


ding’s trans ation of the Fulgentio letter, but if, as .' ou 
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correspondent says, it agrees with his in the above passage, 
then I have no hesitation in saying that both he and your 
correspondent are wrong, and my challenge, as above, 
bolds good. 

Perhaps I may also be allowed to add to this P.S. by 
saying that “Tom Jones,” in his last letter does not at¬ 
tempt to deny the “palpable error” 1 imputed to him, but, 
after the Shaxperian manner, merely tries to explain it 
away, entangling himself in a perfect net-work of fallacies, 
exploded over and over again, more especially in Mr. 
George Greenwood’s masterly “Statement of the Shake¬ 
speare Case,” and there I beg to leave him. If, in that 
position, he would like to have a copy of Mr. G.’s book, 
1 would gladly send him one.—J. H. 


To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—One more point may be urged against the 
Baconian fable. Milton, who was eight years old when 
Shakespeare died, and was a younger contemporary of 
Bacon’s, had heard nothing about the story. He knew 
all the literary people of the day, and the obvious infer¬ 
ence to be draw r n from this, as from a thousand kindred 
instances, is that there was no such story current until 
Delia Bacon, in a fit of incipient lunacy, invented it. Delia 
Bacon died in a madhouse. 

Again, Milton had no illusions about the author of the 
plavs being a learned man. Milton was too good a 
scholar for that. Hence he talks of how 

Sweetest Shakespeare, Fancy’s Child, 

Warbles his native woodnotes wild. 

Of course the plays are not the work of a scholar. They 
are the work of a genius, which explains everything. 

For a parallel we have only to look at Keats, who 
knew as little of the classics as Shakespeare, and yet 
writes as purely in the Greek mood as Matthew Arnold! 

The latest theory of the Baconians is that Bacon wrote 
the “Essay on Man”—in a reincarnation, I suppose. This 
is really too funny. The reference to Bacon as the 
“meanest” of mankind is explained by these pundits as 
meaning “humblest” ! This is almost as delicious as the 
Durning-Lawrence theory, that “out-do” means do out. 
.And of course this renders the passage meaningless, as 
Bacon and Gripus (Malborough) are classed together as 
types of avaricious (not humble) people. I am, etc., 

Poena, March 25th. H. G. Rawlinson. 


“SOME BACONIAN BLUNDERS.” 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—Under this heading Professor Rawlinson w'axes 
merry, dragging some more fresh (?) herrings over the 
trail, and neglecting the real points at issue between us. 

He describes my use of the word “deducts for de¬ 
duces” as “pitiful.” What I wrote was “deduces. 
But what about “deducts”? The “New English Dic¬ 
tionary” under “Deduct” gives as one of its numerous 
meanings, “To derive by reasoning, infer, deduce , 
giving an example of such a usage so late as the year 
*889- A similar definition is given in the “Standard Dic¬ 
tionary.” I hold no brief for Sir Edwin Durning*Law’rence, 
*'ho is quite able to look after himself even against such 
a Latin “expert” as Professor Rawlinson, but I suspect 
that “quarta tabula” is a printer’s (not a Baconian s) 
blunder” for “quadrata tabula,” and as for his expres¬ 
sion “iambic hexameters” my friend Mr. Hutchinson 
of Hereford writes that Facciolati (whom Professor Raw- 
bnson may have heard of as a Latin scholar) says that an 
iambic hexameter” means “a hexameter where the last 
measure is an iambus instead of a spondee.” 

to Bacon’s neglect of “lyric poetry,” I showed that 


the omission in “The Advancement of Learning” was of 
purpose—not that it was “not worth mentioning,” but 
that, as he added in the Latin translation (De Aug., Bk. 
6), “if is not pertinent for the present .” Nor was it. But 
elsewhere, as Mr. Smedley showed in his admirable letter, 
Bacon spoke with enthusiasm on all kinds of “Poesy,” in¬ 
cluding “satires, elegies, epigrams, odes, et hujus modi/' 
the “hujus modi” no doubt covering sonnets and lyrics. 

Professor Rawlinson totally ignores my long proof that 
Bacon and Shakespeare were in entire agreement on the 
subject of Love. Why? 

Then he says, “Not a single Professor of Literature in 
the universities of the United Kingdom is a Baconian.” 
Well, a friend of my own, a distinguished Professor of 
English Literature in one of the Universities of the United 
Kingdom—a much more distinguished Professor than Pro¬ 
fessor Rawlinson of the Deccan College, Poona—a pro¬ 
fessor who has written much on Shakespeare, is a “con¬ 
cealed” though not a “professed” Baconian. 

Then we arc informed by Professor Rawlinson that 
Bacon could not have perpetrated the classical anachron¬ 
isms, etc., shown in the plays. Some years ago I showed 
in “Notes and Queries” (9th series, Vols. 11 and 12), that 
Bacon’s works were full of similar blunders, especially 
in the “Apophthegms.” Lord Byron instanced a large 
number of these classical blunders, for which, he said, ”a 
schoolboy would be whipped (if still in the fourth form).” 

“Finally,” the Professor maintains that “any classical 
scholar who knows his Shakespeare will see at a glance 
that the writer, unlike Marlowe or Ben Jonson, knew 
4 little Latin and less Greek.* ” 

This is a resuscitation of the old statement of the critic 
Dennis that “He who allows Shakespeare had learning, and 
a learning with the ancients, ought to be looked upon as a 
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detractor from the glory of Great Britain.” This supposed 
lack of classical knowledge oq the part of the writer of 
the plays has been effectively knocked on the head by the 
Shakespearean scholar, the late Professor Churton Collins, 
who wrote :—“What has been demonstrated is that Shake* 
speare could read Latin, that in the Latin original he most 
certainly read Plautus, Ovid, and Seneca”; and again, 
“With some at least of the principal Latin authors he was 
intimately acquainted, . . . and of the Greek classics in 
the Latin versions he had a remarkably extensive know¬ 
ledge. ” Professor Churton Collins showed that the writer 
of the plays borrowed right and left from Sophocles and 
Euripides, of whose plays there were no English trans¬ 
lations at the time. In an article in the Nineteenth Cen¬ 
tury the Rev. R. S. Laffan proved that the play-writer was 
also intimately acquainted with vEschylus. Sir Sidney Lee 
declares that “such coincidences as have been detected be¬ 
tween expressions in Greek plays and in Shakespeare seem 
due to accident,” and that they are “no more than curious 
accidents—proofs of consanguinity of spirit.” This Pro¬ 
fessor Churton Collins directly and successfully con¬ 
troverted. He said such a contention “is, of course, quite 
within the bounds of possibility but that “it is not with 
possibilities, but with probabilities that investigators of 
this kind are concerned.” 

Ben Jonson’s verdict—if he did not mean it as a joke— 
needs some revision. No doubt the Latin and Greek know¬ 
ledge displayed in the plays may have appeared “small” 
to so profound a classical scholar as “Rare Old Ben,” 
who, according to Rawley, Bacon's chaplain, was one of 
Bacon’s “good pens” employed by Bacon to translate 
the “Advancement” and other philosophical works into 
Latin. 

Ben’s dictum may have applied to “the man of Strat¬ 
ford,” but not to the writer of the Shakespeare plays. 

It is well known that Bacon was no profound Latinist. 
He confesses as much in one of his letters; and John 
Chamberlain, the great letter-writer of the time, wrote: 
“I come even now from reading a short discourse of Queen 
Elizabeth’s life, written in Latin by Sir Francis Bacon. .. . 
I do not warrant that his Latin will abide test or touch.” 
The Promus notes in Latin are also full of inaccuracies. 
So that the small Latin—if it is small—exhibited in the 
plays can be readily accounted for even if they were the 
work of Bacon. I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

George Stronach. 

7, Warrender Park Crescent, Edinburgh. 


LE PERE COROT. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—In your notice (April 12) of the “John Balli ” 
Collection, your contributor makes some extremely pleas¬ 
ing and acceptable remarks upon the Corots and also upon 
Corot himself, but, at the same time, is he quite truthful ? 

I give way to no one in my admiration and love, which 
stops only “on this side of idolatry,” for le Pire Corot. 
He is my hero among painters. Yet at the same time, 
I do not like to see a misstatement once again repeated 
in reference to his career—“his years of struggle.” 

Now there are many amongst us (I am myself a modest 
artist—or rather student) who long with all the intensity 
of our being to paint that poetry which we feel within us. 
What is our fate? In order to procure bare necessities of 
existence we are compelled to subdue our poetry and pros¬ 
titute our art to the making of “saleable” pictures. Was 
this the fate of Corot? O happy man ! who sang all day 
at his painting—no, emphatically no! He, as everyone 
knows, was allowed 1,500 francs per annum by his father. 
This, surely, was ample for an artist who loved his work. 


Instead of the first part of his career 
and erroneously stated, being full of 
of struggle,” it was a time of happ 
Why, it was ideal! “ Soup and 

materials thus provided for, what mo 
poet want to be happy as the skylark 
thrush? It is, of course, true that 
lected for many years; but did he, 
artist, wail over this? 

No, Corot was a great artist pc* 
happens he did not have to go thrc 
privation—so dear (in the third pers 
miss. He himself, one feels sure, a 
deny it. 

And O, Pire Corot, the fact that 
to humiliate thyself before the wooden 
of great wealth, but of art feeling n( 
or belittles the grandeur of thv woi 
faithfully, 

Cadaby, Lines. 


A QUERY. 
To the Editor of The Ac 
Sir,—Can any of your readers tell 1 
any male descendants in the male line 
Sheridan living? 
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realise how difficult is the task, especially when in¬ 
stances of each use have to be given. Another point 
that the casual reader of this enormous dictionary is 
obliged to note is the number of words included that 
are entirely unfamiliar to him. “ Sny,” 11 snur ,” and 
a dozen other curious combinations of letters greet his 
eyes, and he begins to feel how little he actually knows 
about his own mother-tongue. Still, luckily for most 
of us, there is no need to employ the exceptional voca¬ 
bulary here available; if we did, we might speak 
correct English, and yet be misunderstood even by 
educated people. 


We should like to enter a vigorous protest against 
the coarseness that passes under the heading of " Re¬ 
views ” in a certain undistinguished weekly contem- 


Registered as a Newspaper in the United Kingdom, and 
at the New York Post Office as Second-class Mail 
Matter . Transmissible to Canada at the Canadian 
Magazine rate of postage . Subscriptions : Inland 
15s.; Foreign 17s, 6 d. a year, post-free . 


The EDITORIAL OFFICE is at 63, LINCOLN'S 
INN FIELDS, LONDON, IV.C., where all communica¬ 
tions to the Editor should be addressed. 


porary. 11 The Manchester Guardian ,” we read, "com¬ 
pares Mr. -with Heine, Mr. Yeats, and Henley; 

we compare him with a monkey, a barrel-organ, and 
an ungreased sausage machine.” Then, after a short 
quotation, follows a sentence so offensive that we will 
not reproduce it. Fortunately, most authors are aware 
that this sort of would-be smart writing is worthless, 
considered as criticism; the pity of it is that papers 
can be found so utterly oblivious to good taste as to 
print such hopeless, gutter-bred paragraphs. 


The Editor cannot undertake to return unsolicited 
Manuscripts which are not accompanied by a stamped 
addressed envelope. The receipt of a proof does not 
imply the acceptance of an article. 


Notes of the Week 

W E are in possession of evidence as to recent 

appointments to County Benches, with 
which we shall deal soon. Our evidence 
relates only to certain counties, and we are anxious to 
complete the record before we gibbet Lord Haldane. 
With this object in view, we invite communications 
from magistrates in England, giving us reliable facts. 
In view of the report of the Royal Commission on the 
Selection of Justices of the Peace, which expressly 
banned partisan appointments, what has taken place 
since Lord Loreburn was hounded from office, con¬ 
stitutes a very grave scandal. We reserve other 
epithets^ for a future issue. 


Volume IX of the Oxford English Dictionary is now 
published, and once more we are compelled to admire 
the completeness of its references and the fineness of 
its distinctions. This instalment takes us from 
" Sniggle” to " Sorrow,” and the most important word 
between these limits appears to be the smallest; we 
find fifteen columns of small print devoted to the 
elucidation of the various meanings of "So.” The 
amateur of philology need only endeavour to trace 
every significance of a common word such as this to 


Mr. Henry Stead, who went out to Australia recently 
to take charge of the Review of Reviews for Australasia^ 
has great hopes of the paper under his charge, and, 
judging by the issue which has just reached us, he 
may reckon upon a success. During the next few 
months several hitherto unpublished articles by his 
father, the late Mr. W. T. Stead, will appear, and we 
note that, although Mr. Henry Stead has so far refused 
to write about his father, he proposes to publish a short 
series of papers which will correct some of the mis¬ 
apprehensions prevailing with regard to that energetic 
and impulsive character. In the present number there 
are some good and independent articles on the most 
pressing topics of the day, and the selection of matter 
from the home periodicals is excellent. 


It is stated in all seriousness by a contributor to an 
American business magazine that the man with a keen 
sense of colour-values has the advantage in a business 
interview. In this way: he will dress in sombre tones, 
and wear a scarf-pin of a disconcertingly vivid hue: his 
opponent, unable to avoid the fascination of the pin, 
will become confused, and will of course lose the deal. 
Theoretically, this is a very acute idea; but we question 
whether the colour-duel will ever become popular. The 
scarf-pin gentleman might so easily be replied to by the 
wearing of a watch-chain of disturbing thickness; he 
might also be entirely relieved of his dazzling possession 
by an envious member of the proletariat. On the 
whole, we fancy that the article was written by some 
clever journalist with an eye for lively " copy" and un¬ 
sophisticated editors. 
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The Spell 

They ride upon the wind at night, 

And on the stirrups of the dawn— 

The souls of whom he would have sight, 

The souls from whom he is withdrawn. 

They parley with him at the gate, 

He calls them friend, he claims them kin, 

But still his hearth is desolate, 

And still they may not enter in. 

For one walks by him night and day, 

With silver voice and beckoning eyes; 

Ever she leads him far away, 

From where the key of entrance lies. 

He cannot choose, he cannot choose 
But follow in her rainbow track; 

He can but weep such joy to lose, 

He can but look with longing back. 

And where she leads he knows too well. 

The stones, the loneliness, the dark; 

But hers is the eternal spell— 

The viewless goal, the unshot mark. 

V. H. Friedlaender. 


Should Suffragettes Be Certified 

As Lunatics? 

T is with unfeigned pleasure that we notice that the 
present House of Commons has quite unexpectedly 
shown—for once—it has realised the obligations of duty 
and of honour, and has more or less contemptuously 
thrown out the Bill demanded, with every accessory 
of outrage, by the be-draggled and demented crowd 
of hysterical females who prove their incapacity by the 
methods they adopt. 

Sir Edward Grey, with a curious inability to recog¬ 
nise facts, has attempted to draw a line between the 
militant and non-militant sections of the female 
factionists. The Prime Minister, with a much truer 
insight into essential conditions, has based his argu¬ 
ments simply on a natural thesis. Women are delight¬ 
ful—whilst they understand their mission. They may 
rightly demand freedom and non-interference in their 
own domain and in everything properly connected with 
it. When, acting under the impulse of disordered 
brains, they seek to encroach on matters which on vari¬ 
ous grounds they cannot and they should not touch, 
women become positively detrimental and wholly 
distasteful. 

In their revolt against nature they lose every attri¬ 
bute of the primal conception and they are abnormal. 

We will here consider for a moment where the 
boundary between sanity and insanity has been fixed 
in civilised communities. Starting with the admission 
that no one is entirely sane, and that the standard of 
sanity is a standard of rule and convention, we come 
to the conclusion that custom and law decide who is 
normal and who is not. As the law of Moses was 
mainly a sanitary law, imposing restrictions on human 
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freedom, so every succeeding system of civilised society 
has been based on the idea of eradicating or at least 
of curbing human impulses to commit evil: 

Alas, our frailty is the cause, not we; 

For, such as we are made of, such we be. 

What will be the constituents—the healthy con¬ 
stituents—of posterity, we may ask, when these ram¬ 
pageous furies in pursuit of something which—in these 
days—is not in the least worth having, prostitute every 
pure and clean sentiment which they should possess, and 
behave in a way which would be abhorrent to savages? 

Sir Edward Grey’s shallow distinction between 
militants and non-militants is entirely without value. 
The non-militants of to-day will be the militants of to¬ 
morrow. The human mind has been likened to a 
drunken man on horseback. If you prop him up on 
one side he falls over on the other. If this is true of 
men how much more is it true of women, with the con¬ 
ditions of their nature inevitably reacting on their 
mental balance. 

The line between normality and abnormality is very 
like Euclid’s definition of a line. It is very nearly 
imperceptible and almost intangible. A very good test 
of madness is whether a person is prepared to commit 
crime having no commensurate object in view. A 
person who steals a purse wants the money; the person 
who slays an enemy follows a natural impulse. Both 
of these may be sane as the term is accepted; but 
senseless crime can only be referred to insanity, over¬ 
weening belief in powers which do not exist, or claims 
which are opposed to the accepted principles of Nature. 

We observe that a wealthy gentleman is about to sell 
his home in order that he may have more money to 
devote to the cause of the suffragettes. We have noted 
the remarks of Mr. Bodkin in the prosecutions at Bow 
Street, and no doubt the police will pay all necessary 
attention to people who are guilty of eccentric actions. 

There is a very celebrated foreign poet whose diet 
for the half of a year is hay. License is allowed to 
poets, and if they have a liking for the nosebag, such 
a preference is clearly referable to excess of genius. 
We wonder whether a similar diet would tempt the 
hardened hunger-striker. Compounded with nettles 
and with thistles, the diet might possibly prove 
irresistible. 

The real injury which these women are inflicting 
arises from the egotistical belief that they really matter 
and that their responsibility begins and ends with them¬ 
selves. They seem to have no conception of what 
| is really their mission, and if they have not that they 
are not normal, and the ordinary consequences should 
| follow. 

In prisons, if a man displays abnormality, the doctor 
segregates him under observation, and if his condition 
i does not improve, he is transferred from prison to a 
different kind of institution. That is exactly what is 
j wanted in the circumstances of to-day. Those who are 
! abnormal should be certified insane. 

; Cecil Cowper. 
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Chinese Porcelain and Art—IV 

By F. Bennett-Goldney, M.P. 

T HE instinctive desire of life, often somewhat ob¬ 
scured in the West by the prevailing religious 
belief, naturally holds a foremost place in the symbolic 
art of the East. Humanity the world over wishes itself 
long life and happiness, and is universally altruistic 
enough to wish it to those whom it regards as friends 
and benefactors. Buddha, as the founder of the great 
Religion of Beneficence and Love, is naturally the per¬ 
sonage most often represented, either in person or by 
symbol. His figure is ubiquitous in some shape or other, 
and is repeated in identical forms in innumerable sizes, 
materials, and methods of artistic treatment, many of 
them almost as well known in Europe as in Asia. Next 
to Buddha, however, the Taoist deity of longevity, 
Shou Lao, and the Taoist Eight Immortals, are the 
most frequently recurring figures in Chinese art gene¬ 
rally, and more particularly, perhaps, in porcelain 
decoration. This singular group of nine Oriental 
worthies—for Shou Lao himself, although a divinity 
on his own account, is undistinguishable from the rest 
save by his peculiar emblems—seems to the modem 
mind a characteristically Chinese association of gro¬ 
tesquely incongruous personalities. To our own fore¬ 
fathers, however, in Tudor days, nothing would have 
seemed more natural than that the “ Nine Worthies’ * 
of popular renown should have their counterparts 
among the pagans of the Far East. The analogies and 
parallels existing between the two groups are, in fact, 
much more striking than their dissimilarities and dis¬ 
crepancies. The nine chosen heroes of the world who 
ranked as worthiest in late mediaeval tradition were 
three pagan—Hector, Alexander, and Julius Caesar; 
three Jewish—Joshua, David, and Judas Maccabaeus; 
and three Christian—Arthur, Charlemagne, and God¬ 
frey of Jerusalem. Shakespeare, it may be noted, who 
brings five of the worthies on to the boards in “ Love’s 
Labour's Lost,” includes two whose presence among 
them is elsewhere unauthorised—Pompey the Great and 
Hercules; while even authentic lists occasionally substi¬ 
tute Guy of Warwick for Godfrey de Bouillon, casual 
additions of the same kind being far from unexampled 
in the groups pictured on porcelain of Shou Lao and 
his companions. 

Shou Lao himself is represented as a benevolent and 
venerable greybeard with preternaturally developed 
forehead and ear-lobes, the latter testifying in a manner 
not readily intelligible to the divine life he leads. He 
always carried a ju-i sceptre in one hand, and often in 
the other a sacred peach, the fruit of the Fan-tao tree, 
which puts to shame the mythic aloe of the West with 
its centenary flowers, by blossoming once only in every 
three thousand years, and consequently taking another 
three thousand to develop the fruit in maturity. Some¬ 
times, however, he is accompanied by two youthful 
attendants, who carry this and other of his emblematic 
symbols, and sometimes by a stag, which he occasion- 
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ally bestrides as a palfrey. Of the Eight Immortals 
themselves, Chung-li Ch’wan, or Han Chung Li, said 
to have lived not later than the third century B.C., suc¬ 
ceeded by means unknown in becoming possessed of 
the real elixir of life. His effigies display him rapt in 
deeply religious contemplation of his own aldermanic 
proportions and the navel at its apex, a circumstance 
of considerable interest as bearing evidence of direct 
connection between Taoism and the extravagancies of 
the Greek monks of Mount Athos in the eleventh and 
succeeding centuries A.D., when they sought after the 
divine light of Mount Tabor in the same region of 
their corporal anatomy. His special emblem is a feather 
fan, with which he is able to raise the dead; but he also 
shares with Shou Lao the honour of bearing the sacred 
peach as one of his badges. 

Another worthy of uncertain date is Li “ of the Iron 
Crutch,” who was instructed in Taoist lore by Lao Tze 
himself, who appears to have conducted his education 
on a system of his own, productive—in this case at 
least—of untoward complications. Lao Tze, it seems, 
was in the habit of summoning his pupil’s soul to meet 
him in the spiritual world, and in order to obey the 
Master’s summons, Li was compelled to leave his body 
in charge of one of his own disciples. On one occasion 
the disciple in charge was himself summoned away on 
a similar errand, and Li's body was left without a 
guardian. Somebody else’s soul, accordingly, who 
happened just then to be in search of a desirable resi¬ 
dence, took possession of Li’s empty tenement of clay, 
and when Li’s soul returned from his lesson his body 
was nowhere to be found. Thus left homeless, the soul, 
by this time probably convinced that immortality is 
rather a poor affair without a certain amount of mortal 
nutriment to sustain its activity, was glad to take refuge 
in the body of a mendicant cripple whose soul was 
opportunely at that moment about to enter the less 
peremptory conditions of non-existence. In this guise, 
therefore, Li became a kind of Chinese Wandering Jew, 
his usual emblems being his iron crutch and his pil¬ 
grim’s gourd, in addition to those assigned to him in 
common with others of the Pa-Hsien. 

A third Immortal frequently portrayed upon Chinese 
porcelain is a lady, Ho Seen-Koo—if that be the correct 
transliteration of her name—daughter of Ho-Tai of 
Taeng Chen of Canton. She was much given to lonely 
musing among the mountains, in the course of which, 
apparently, it was revealed to her that the scrapings of 
mother-of-pearl were an effective substitute for the 
powder of immortal life prepared according to the pre¬ 
scription followed by the Hare in the moon. The 
Empress Wu summoned her to the Imperial Court just 
about the time when St. Augustine was expounding 
the doctrines of immortality to King Ethelbert of Kent 
and his subjects. She was less successful, however, 
than the Apostle of the English in securing the royal 
favour. She started on her journey, but before arriving 
at the palace, possibly in consequence of having taken 
an overdose of mother-of-pearl, she had become not 
only immortal, but invisible, and no further record of 
her history is forthcoming. Her emblem is the lotus 
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flower or nenuphar, its special signiflcance in this case 
doubtless referring to the disappearance of both the 
lady and the flower: 

Now folds the lily all her sweetness up, 

And slips into the bosom of the lake. 

A fourth, Liu Tung Ping, apparently “flourished” 
about fifty years earlier, and learnt the art of immor¬ 
tality from Chung-li Ch'wan, who entered on his career 
as an Immortal about a thousand years before him. 

He is at once the St. Anthony and the St. George of 
Taoist hagiology. He successfully resisted the dif¬ 
ferent temptations, and was rewarded for his virtue 
by being invested with a magic sword, which he em¬ 
ployed for four hundred years together in slaughtering 
dragons and other pests of society. A sword {kin) is, 
therefore, his natural emblem; but as its supernatural 
powers might seem to detract somewhat from the valour 
of the mighty arm that wielded it, he is generally repre¬ 
sented with it slung carelessly across his back, while 
his right hand grasps nothing more formidable than a 
Taoist fly-flap, in order to indicate that the parlous 
monsters with whom he foregathered were, in his heroic 
estimation, nothing more than so many flies, or, at 
most, mere wasps or hornets. 

Another is Chang Ko-Lao. He was an experienced 
necromancer, who received great assistance in his many 
journeys through various parts of the world from his 
possession of a white mule, which appears to have been, 
mythologically at least, a lineal ancestor of the white 
mule that carried Sir Perceval when he besieged the 
grim monarch of Castle Mortal in his stronghold, as 
recorded in the “High History of the Holy Graal.” 
The Chinese hybrid, however, was endowed with at 
least one specific quality, which he failed to transmit 
to his progeny in the West. When his master was not 
in need of his services the docile animal allowed him¬ 
self to be folded up like a pocket Ordnance map and 
put away in a coffer until his remarkable locomotive 
powers were again put in requisition, when he emerged 
from his garage and, after being duly inflated, proved 
himself as good as new. His peculiar emblem is a 
musical instrument ( yu-ku ) formed from the stem of 
a large bamboo, and played upon with two sticks. 
Sometimes he holds the instrument in his right and the 
sticks in his left hand; sometimes the pods are placed 
inside the bamboo, which then may easily be mistaken 
for a quiver. What may be the meaning of this musical 
symbol, which seems to be peculiar to Taoism, seems 
not to be known. 

A seventh, Han Seang Tze, was a grand-nephew of 
the statesman and philosopher, Hun-Yu, and a disciple 
of Liu Tung Ping, by whom he was brought to the 
miraculous peach-tree in order that he might eat and 
become immortal. Finding the fruit beyond his reach, 
he climbed the tree and was, fortunately, able to taste 
of the life-giving ambrosia before he dropped from its 
branches. His emblem is a flute {tieh). 

It is not often that the Eight Immortals are all repre¬ 
sented, even upon porcelain, in a group together; and, 


as in the case of the Nine Worthies 
is some uncertainty as to the perso 
in the mystic number. Just as 
Pompey one of the nine, so sora< 
Chinese porcelain make Lau Ts 
again, Tsaou Kwo-Kiu, the eighth 
there were several more among v 
free to choose; but with regard to 
named, the uncertainty did not er 
still to be a question whether Lau T 
line or a feminine appellation. Ii 
he or she is generally recognisab 
symbol of a flower-basket. Tsaoi 
by his always carrying a pair of c 
and wearing a Court headgear as b 
As his father died in 999, he may 
have begun to be immortal at soi 
century. 


Monsieur Valentii 
Functions 


By R. A. J. Wali 


G LASSES tinkled on the 
rustled : yesterday's Matin 
night before last. Voices murmui 
heat which filtered through the gre 
Basket chairs creaked as their o< 
waitress in ample black skirt 
flitted about. It was at Camac* 
on a Sunday morning, on the * 
Hotel de la Plage. 

Belle-Ile-en-Mer was a grey clo 
rose beyond a sunlit expanse oi 
blueness by a faint breeze. The « 
a mile out and never reached t 
crept in over glittering white sa 
only an inch high and making but 
bubbled to and fro. To the rig! 
line of the Peninsula of Quiberon 
The roofs and towers of the littl 
mirage on the point of the narro 
ing into the Atlantic. 

There is a vivid interest for 
and Quiberon. Here it was the 
starred expedition, which was t 
lutionaries and restored the me 
to its disastrous fate. But mar 
nac and never give Warren or 
thought. It was Monsieur le F< 
them to my mind. 

“ The Atlantic is not often 
who stretched his legs from < 
and gazed into the green and 
cigarette over his nose in the ii 

“ Mon Dieu! you are right, 
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The Functionary had first attracted me cn the little 
narrow gauge roadside train that groaned, shrieked, and 
bumped with us down from Plouharnel. That little 
tram, which gyrated along the roadside, taking sharp 
corners like a clumsy skater essaying the inside edge, 
was filled with a light-hearted company. There were 
Jacques Bonhomme and his wife and family off to the 
seaside for a day, a Sister, a Priest, two soldiers in red 
peg-top trousers, a sailof with the red button showing 
gorgeously on his white cap cover, and a collection of 
country-folk—all very loquacious and high-spirited. 

The Functionary was in natural contrast with all 
these. He was in still more violent dissimilitude to 
Monsieur Valentin. Probably that was nothing like the 
name of the Ebullient Young Gentleman. We merely 
gave him that nickname among ourselves, for no parti¬ 
cular reason except his ‘insouciance and his coquettish 
moustache. His gaiety was to the solemnity of the 
Functionary as the lightning playing before the thunder¬ 
cloud, like the ribaldry of the fool in the intervals of 
Lear's passion, as Hay don said of Lamb's antics in the 
presence of Wordsworth. The lady he escorted secretly 
egged him on to ever more extravagant efforts of 
raillery. 

As the lightning flashed more rapidly, the thunder 
cloud grew more forbidding. The Functionary’s re¬ 
sponsibilities, whatever they were, sat heavily on his 
shoulders—Hercules supported the world with less 
strain. He seemed to feel that he was charged to 
maintain the Whole Dignity of the Republic; it was ob¬ 
viously a profound grief to him that Monsieur Valentin, 
as one of Madame’s subjects, displayed such levity 
Wore foreigners. 

We had whirled past a wonderful dolmen by the road¬ 
side, and I had ventured a remark to him about the 
store of antiquities for which the district was far-famed. 

" You are right, monsieur,” said he, throwing out his 
chest. “ We pass over soil which is rich with the relics 

the prehistoric past, and saturated with the sacred 
hlood of brave men.” 

And, when he had achieved this, his eyes discharged a 
of wrath in the direction of Monsieur Valentin. 

We had alighted from the little train, and walked 
along a new road to the big red and white building rising 
against the sky, labelled “ Grand Hotel de la Plage." 
Indeed, all was new and red and white at Carnac-Plage. 
White villas with red tiles were planted like dolls' 
nouses upon the immensity of the beach. Behind, in 
* he neighbourhood of old Carnac-Ville, were labyrinths 
°f lanes with ancient farmhouses and votive wells and 
in hnite pathetic Calvaries. Still farther back the mar- 
v ellous lines " of the prehistoric builders, which our 
guide-book, revelling in the phrases so dear to the heart 
0f kte Rev. William Borlase, A.M., delighted to 
ca Pierres druidiques." But here modernity smiled 

unabashed. 

were week-end visitors from Paris, and day 
n Ppers from Nantes and Lorient, sitting on the terrace 
ea the Petit Parisien , sipping their apiritifs , clink- 
ln £ glasses on little tables, and prattling of Vedrines 


and Beaumont, or the strike, or proportional representa¬ 
tion, or 4 la grande Sarah," whose summer-house was 
out there where the grey shadow of Belle-Ile loomed 
beyond the bay. Belated bathers came toiling up the 
sun-baked beach, hoping to get dressed in time for 
lunch. 


“Mon Dieu, you are right, monsieur!" the Func¬ 
tionary repeated, waking me out of the reverie into 
which I had fallen. “Nor was Carnac-Plage always 
like this." He waved his hand left and right to indi¬ 
cate the summer villas and the hotel. “Think of 
Carnac a century ago. Mon Dieu ! do you know this is 
the Bay of Quiberon ? Things have happened in the 
Bay of Quiberon, I believe! Any infant could tell you 
that—or almost any infant," he added, as Monsieur 
Valentin passed across his line of vision, seeking a 
vacant basket chair, and humming the tune of: 

“ Je cherche fortune 
Autour du Chat-Noir !" 

“Peste!" muttered the Functionary. “What do we 
come to Carnac to see, monsieur, you and I ? You have 
a sympathetic air, monsieur. What is it you came to 
Carnac to see? Not the stout lady in a red bathing- 
dress, looking like a corpulent flamingo on the beach? 
Not at all! Not the banal person who sings inappro¬ 
priate songs in the voice of a grasshopper? Not at 
all!" . . . 

I made a non-committal motion of the head. The 
Functionary cast a glance of withering scorn in the 
direction of Monsieur Valentin. 

“No, monsieur! And I ? I also come to Carnac to 
reconstruct the one scene in the history of Carnac which 
is worthy to live. I close my eyes to the flamingo and 
the grasshopper, and what do I see?" . . . 

He waved his cigarette in the direction of the mirage 
in the north-western sky. 

“It is June, 1795. I see the ships of your English 
Admiral Warren sailing round the point. Ah, no! 
The Atlantic was not like this. It raged over the sands, 
ir threw white clouds of foam upon the rocks, it 
climbed to the port-holes where the guns peeped out, 
and to the bulwarks were the soldiers leaned, and to 
the poop where de Puisaye stood, who came to proclaim 
to the Chouans and the Vendeans a war against the 
Convention and the accession of Louis the Seventeenth 
Who was it that prevented the scheme, and de¬ 
stroyed the emigres ? They talk of Napoldon ! I say 
not a word about Napoleon; but a greater than Napo¬ 
leon came down to Rennes to conquer de Puisaye—and 
that greater was Lazare Hoche!" 

The Functionary doffed his hat and rose. Standing 
in front of me, with blazing eyes, he threw away his 
cigarette and, gesticulating, talked faster and faster 
in his monotone. The loungers turned their heads in 
their basket chairs to look at him. Monsieur Valentin 
! shrugged his shoulders and made a grimace of pity at 
! me. 
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“Lazare Hoche came down with only 5,000 men from 
the City of Rennes, but with them he brought the 
matchless genius of the greatest soldier in that epoch 
of military glory . . . Hoche ... Fort Penthi£vre ..." 

It was very hot. The voice of the Functionary droned 
on. My eyes glazed in the glare of sea and sky, and 
the voice faded away, swelling now and falling again 
as my eyelids blinked. Stray words penetrated ray 
consciousness: 

“Hoche . . . they stormed the walls . . . gallant 
Sombreuil . . . they rush . . . soldiers, women, chil¬ 
dren . . . frantic cries . . . they crowd to the water’s 
edge . . . bullets, shells ... a tempest of fire . . . 
the gallant, generous Hoche ... all prisoners . . . 
imploring hands ... the villainous Tallien . . . the 
frightful massacre of Auray . . . Hoche, monsieur, 
wept tears of blood for the fate of Sombreuil and the 
heroes whom he had beaten in open combat . . .” 

Another sound broke on my ears—the sound of a 
song—and I jumped up in my chair. The Functionary 
was still standing talking earnestly. From the other 
side of the terrace came the refrain: 

“Je cherche fortune 
Autour du Chat-Noir . . , M 

“Camac, Quiberon, Lazare Hoche, Sombreuil!— 
these are sacred names to me," said the Functionary. 
“I uncover myself in devout memory of the men whose 
deeds were witnessed by these rocks and this eternal 

sea! . . . . 

The luncheon bell rang in the hall. There was a 
general stir among our neighbours, and a rustling of 
rejected newspapers. Monsieur Valentin passed us 
with a queer grin on his face, still humming his tune: 

“Au clair de la lune 
A Montmartre le soirl ” 

“ Imbecile!” muttered Monsieur le Fonctionnaire. 
'Think that it was not far from here that Hoche uttered 
his immortal summons, ‘A nous les patriotes!’ and that 
Sombreuil refused to have his eyes bound before he 
died, saying 'Je veux voir mon ennemi en face jusqu’au 
dernier moment !* . . . Imbecile!” 

But, of course, the epithet was hurled at Monsieur 
Valentin. 


REVIE 

Comte Roger de 

The Memoirs of Comte Roger de 
Edited by Jacques Rambaui 
Hall. 15s. net.) 

T HERE is perhaps one stumblij 
of the military autobiograph 
his feet to trip him up. It is the 
judgment on events external to the 
immediately beneath his eye. Such d 
it breaks the thread of the narrativ 
irritation—probably unconscious—i 
only a very picturesque and pleasi: 
and this is found in the present 1 
degree. 

The Comte came of a noble and 
in his blood burnt all the love of % 
ideals of chivalry of an earlier ; 
twenty, he overcame countless trit 
impossible obstacles to join the Ru; 
special consent of Catherine he w< 
of Russia, a rank he ever afterwan 
with the Russian army on the D< 
Damas tasted of the bitter joys of 
manded a column, or a brigade, oi 
eminently successful. In the n< 
the Liman, before Otchakof and 
mired for his bravery and clear-s 
fully weighed-out calculations, 
and assisted by his seniors, and w 
by his star, in which, by the v 
believed as implicitly as ever di< 
once he left the first portion of 
served, as he himself said, “ uni 
army of the Princes, the army • 
European army, without exceptio 
in as many campaigns as there 
then his former fortune forsook hi 
on every side by the incapacity 
self-interest of English generals 
almost with a gambler’s despair 
ranks. 

In 1789 he proceeded to Napl 
fate pursued him. The King ; 
the influence of General Acton, 
to rule the kingdom openly, 1 
The Historical Medical Museum, organised by Mr. J case, behind the throne, and \ 
Henry S. Wellcome, which is to be opened in London j mask of royalty. For close or 
towards the end of June, will include some objects of 
exceptional interest. An important exhibit in the 
science section will be a large collection of the original 
apparatus used by the famous Galvani in making his 
first experiments in Galvanism in the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury. A fine collection of early medical medals and 
coins from the Graeco-Roman period, ancient manu¬ 
scripts and early printed medical books will also be 
shown, together with many other objects of interest to 
medical and scientific men. 
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cruel, treacherous, and weak, 
that he had been a Wentworl 
favourite’s strength and foresi; 
have worked for Naples an 
good; but, without one redec 
the little kingdom, and on h 
the evil results that sprang 
desired and enforced. Thoug 
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soon aroused by the friendship the whole Court showed 
him, and he conceived an intense hatred of the Comte, 
which neither time nor the change of circumstances 
could ever quench or overcome. 

Throughout the three French invasions that took 
place while Comte Roger was in high commands, he was 
hampered either by Mack, or Acton, or Elliot. In 1799, 
with the overthrow of the Neapolitan Republic, Damas 
returned from Palermo with the Court, and was de¬ 
puted with Saxe to resuscitate the army from the low 
grave of infamy and almost total non-existence towards 
which Acton had cajoled and forced it for twenty- 
seven years. Unfortunately it was too late. At the 
Court the French Minister Alquier would not permit 
the least improvement in the army or the minutest 
amount of fortifications to be built: so strong was his 
tyranny that he could barely tolerate the few Neapoli¬ 
tan troops being drilled. Napoleon, being warned by 
his Minister of the intentions of Damas, and estimating 
his talents at their true worth, ordered his dismissal 
under threat of instant invasion. He was sent to 
Mass^na, but Napoleon did not long permit this con¬ 
cession to protect the Italian Bourbons. After Auster- 
litz, the King and Queen were deposed, and, though 
Paraas was recalled and given full and free powers 
over the army, he was forced to admit the cause hope- 
loss, and returned to Palermo, regretting vainly what 
might have been so different, had Acton seen to the 
fortifications of the country, whose chief Minister and 
Comraander-in-Chief he was, instead of passing the 
precious years in insipid jealousy and causeless 
intrigues. So far the present volume takes us. We are 
looking with some anticipation to the appearance of the 
t*ext volume, which ought to contain further interesting 
matter about a remarkable man. 

We should like to say a few words concerning 
Damas* power of writing. One most noticeable gift 
has- -the facile and felicitous trick of summing up 
ir ' a few deft words the character of some man, no 
matter how complex it be. Take one example that 
touches Prince Potemkine of Taurida : — 

His inconceivable irregularities followed a regular 
and imperturbable course. He despised his com¬ 
patriots and exasperated them by his haughty ways; 
he loved foreigners and captivated them by the charm 
and delicacy of his attentions. 

^ ls prejudices against the Austrians are most marked; 
tat the reader must remember that Damas was a 
Frenchman fighting in foreign armies, gifted himself 
all a Frenchman’s natural and national quickness of 
perception, and more especially endowed with a mili- 
genius of no mean order. To him it must have 
' en roost harassing and irritating to be subordinated 
to a Larsy or a Sir James Craig. He has some personal 
antipathies, as, for example, towards Nelson, which 
are so roarked that they are not likely to cause a false 
'^pression. We are quite sure personally Damas must 
, ave ^ >een a most attractive man, and admire his evident 
nesty and disinterestedness. He fought on the 
Sln g side half his life, and, if he wished to seem a 


true prophet by foreseeing the hopelessness of his 
cause, who shall deny it to him or blame his vanity ? 

It only remains to add there are some excellent and 
valuable notes and a fairly serviceable index. We can 
recommend this book whole-heartedly to the lay reader 
who wants a vivid but true, a picturesque but historic¬ 
ally correct account of a past century. 


The Greatness and Littleness of 

Clara Schumann 

Clara Schumann: An Artist's Life % Based on Material 
Found in Diaries and Letters . By BERTHOLD 
LlTZMANN. Translated and Abridged from the 
Fourth Edition by Grace E. Hadow. 2 vols. 
Illustrated. (Macmillan and Co. 24s. net.) 

Had these volumes made their appearance five-and- 
twenty years ago, they would have been devoured with 
agonised ecstasy by every woman and almost every 
man who ever took a seat at the Popular Concerts in 
St. James’s Hall. In spite of their portentous length 
—Miss Hadow’s “abridgement” runs to 900 closely 
printed pages—we should have been loth to miss a 
sentence, for we all looked upon Mme. Schumann as 
the supreme player of her time. Our consciences 
may have told us that Rubinstein was infinitely 
greater, but we were willing to stifle conscience at the 
bidding of what was then the ruling clique in musical 
London. In those days the compositions of Robert 
Schumann transported us beyond any others, and when 
his wife played them we saw and heard her through a 
mist of hallowed admiration. In truth she was a very 
noble pianist; the lapse of years and the long pro¬ 
cession of magnificent players who have followed her 
do not in the least make us forget how noble. Well 
can we believe that when she said, “ In playing Robert's 
music I feel as if some higher intelligence guided my 
fingers, and my whole being turns to music,” she spoke 
the sober truth. We know only two pianists who have 
ever interpreted that music in such a way as to be com¬ 
pared with her. That in some respects she was a 
“ great ” woman is, we think, incontestable, and be¬ 
yond her exceptionally finished technique and the 
almost incredible attention to the minutest value of 
every note she played there was the stamp of greatness 
on all she did, whether as soloist or in concerted music. 
It is clear that those who knew her well considered her, 
apart from her music, as a very wonderful woman, and 
even something more than that. Brahms, who had 
many and serious differences with her, in spite of her 
idolatrous attitude towards him, could write, “ Life is 
a wild polyphony, but a good woman like you can often 
bring about some exquisite resolution of its discords.” 
But we confess to having found the reading of Mme. 
Schumann’s life somewhat painful, and we have cer¬ 
tainly been disillusioned on many points. 

Mme. Schumann was one of the greatest of pianists, 
and she was of strong and masterful character. She 
reminds us often .enough of Queen Victoria or the 
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Dowager Empress of China. But she was narrow, in- ; musical world in general. It may 
tolerant, self-centred. She seems to have lived her i and sorrows of Mme. Schumann’s 
life in a mutual admiration society of the smallest ! degree accountable for what we ai 
kind. After her husband's death, Brahms and call her extreme selfishness and her 
Joachim are all-sufficient. 44 How sad it is there should fortunes do not soften a strong char 
be no one but Brahms whom one can look up to and it. Certainly the poor lady had n 
admire as an artist.” That was her attitude to the of trouble. During the years of Ik 
world of living composers; and as for the violinist, persecution of the betrothed pair, 
41 Then Joachim played Beethoven's Violin Concerto, letters remind one of “Clarissa.” 
and it was as if the whole orchestra felt a holy awe ”; I few years of happiness with so del 
and again, “ Everything is commonplace in Berlin ex- i and what a man he was this book • 
cept Joachim.” She can allow no point of view except came the tragedy of his last years, 
her own, and her high talk about Art becomes irritating. not bring up her large family with 
Everything that she did not like was " inartistic,” and and sorrows. Well would it hav 
no one except herself and her two or three idols is could have communicated to his 
ever given credit for a good motive or for a sincere his own tenderness and loyalty an 

devotion to this “Art.” There are scarce half a dozen letters are the pleasantest portioi 

allusions to any music not German in all the long could write poetically as well 

diaries and letters. Good work was being done beautiful is that letter which beg 

throughout Europe, but she knows nothing about it sweetheart! You have made it 

and cares less. Even Germans are not all spared her golden flowers peep out.” But 

lash. * This enthusiasm for Wagner seems to me a good letters, too, and sometime 

kind of disease which sweeps across a country and spirited ones, such as that to Mi 

carries away the very best people.” . . . “We went about giving up singing; that ti 

to 'Tristan' this evening. It is the most repulsive he had been troublesome; and 

thing I ever saw or heard in my life. To have to sit Lix,” in which she explains tha 

through a whole evening, watching and listening to friendships in repair,” and canr 

such love-lunacy till every feeling of decency was out- him. She writes about her coi 

raged, and to see not only the audience but the delight in them which seems to 

musicians delighted with it was the saddest experience her “ holy awe ” for Art, she wa 
of my whole artistic career.” She goes to “Rhein- human weaknesses, and she nc 

gold,” and “felt as if she were wading about in a herself as one who had to revis 

swamp,” but consoles herself with the reflection that way that does not do credit to 

posterity will marvel at an aberration like this spread- poor English are almost barba 

ing over the world. when a German audience had b 

After reading it all, we are left with the uncomfort- have more reverence for great art 
able conviction that she rather enjoyed 14 getting her Rubinstein, on one page, is “ the 

knife in” to her musical contemporaries, especially if who is “absolutely sincere”; 

they happened to be pianists, such as Kalkbrenner, sense of awe,” and “ I have 

Tausig, or Biilow. Thalberg was a rare and for- with a single artist in body a 

tunate exception. She actually quarrelled with her lutely superficial ”; yet, a f« 

devoted friend Jenny Lind, because the singer would Schumann had told Brahms 

not admire some variations of Brahms, and when musical by nature, and, what 

Pauline Viardot, another devoted friend, declined, be- they are sensitive to much th< 
cause she had not time, to sing in “ Paradise and the But when she wrote that, she 
Peri,” Clara writes, “ I saw once more that she is not with “ a storm of applause ” f 
capable of understanding this tender German music.” niques.” 

Her outbursts about Liszt are more easily understood. On the whole, then, this is r 

He occupied a position which she would have liked to We are sorry that we know 
hold, and all his goodness and chivalry could not melt Schumann, and would have pi 
her hardness. She, at least, was incapable of under- with the impression which we 

standing the greatness of the man, and it was, let us i from her beautiful playing, t 

hope, wifely affection which led her to exalt the souled woman. We think 

‘ Pilgrimage of the Rose” over Liszt's music, which have done better had she at 

she found 44 dreadful stuff ”—she who in her earlier more. There is a great dea 

days had been content enough with Henselt and Hum- omitted. The number of mi? 

mell, and Hunten and Pixis. the printing is not faultless; 

This smallness of outlook, this grave want of gene- but not always, in small typ< 

rosity, is all the more remarkable and regrettable be- have been exercised in this re< 

cause it is in such vivid contrast with the fine attitude has, no doubt, been well d 

• f Schumann himself to his brother composers and the from 
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Chivalry 


Chivalry in English Literature: Chaucer , Malory , 
Spenser , and Shakespeare . By Wm. HENRY SCHO¬ 
FIELD. (Henry Frowde. $1.50.) 

WE wonder what would be the attitude of a resuscitated 
exponent of the gentle art of chivalry towards certain 
members of the fair sex who nowadays occupy so 
much of the attention of courts of criminal jurisdiction. 
It is, we believe, somewhere laid down as a principle of 
chivalry that the lover must love his lady till death, be 
the attitude towards him of the latter never so out¬ 
rageous. Is the same principle applicable to one’s 
conduct towards ladies who destroy one’s corre¬ 
spondence, blow up one’s house with dynamite, and in 
general make one’s life a burden? Or comes there a 
time when e'en the most chivalrous heart must be turned 
to stone ? Be the answer what it may it was a real and 
great pleasure to us to read once more in a condensed 
form the praise of gentleness, courtesy, valour, modesty, 
faithfulness, and those other laudable qualities which 
the present generation has so effectually discarded. 
Chivalry, as Professor Schofield truly says, is less an 
institution than am ideal, and ideals have changed since 
the days when it could be said of a man that “ he was 
a veray par fit gentil knight,” though, according to 
modem ideas, he suffered from such manifest defects as 
truth, honour, and courtesy, was “ of his port as meke as 
is a mayde,” and “ never yet no vileinye ne sayde in al 
his lyf, unto no maner wight.” 

Such men are apt to be left behind in the race of life 
nowadays—maybe it was ever thus—the more’s the pity. 
In one respect we are, perhaps, not lacking. In con¬ 
tinental chivalry, at all events, though the author does 
not dwell upon this aspect of the matter, it was held 
that a man could not perfectly love a lady who was 
unmarried. The popularity of our Divorce Court is 
alone sufficient to prove that we realise the truth of 
such a doctrine. And let it not be forgotten that the 
a £ es in which chivalry pre-eminently flourished were 
unspeakably revolting in more than one respect; gentle 
words often cloaked foul deeds. 

We console ourselves with the reflection that con¬ 
ceivably we have retained at least a portion of the spirit 
°f chivalry, though the outward semblance be wholly 
Iost - The way in which Professor Schofield’s typical 
upholders of chivalry praise such ones as “ the veray j 
parfit gentil knight ” of Chaucer, lead one to suspect 
that such men were at the best of times not common 
ln *^e land. Moreover, we must not leave out of sight 
^c Reeve’s Tale” in estimating the worth of Chaucer. 

As for Malory’s “ Morte Arthure” there cannot be praise 
too high; how immeasurably better would be our public 
scno °I education if the reading of such books as this 
°rmed part of the curriculum. Professor Schofield is 
some loss to explain how it comes about that Shake- 
j* are shortly after he had written 'As You Like It, 
c ose to represent Cressida as a sheer wanton.” The I 
e feasible explanation according to our view is that , 


which is elaborated by Mr. Frank Harris in “ The 
Women of Shakespeare’’—that Cressida is but one 
; phase of “the dark lady” of the Sonnets, whether that 
lady be Mary Fitton or not. 
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The Irresponsible Journalists 

Souvenirs d'un Enfant de Paris . Third Volume: 
La Vie Moderne> Le Voltaire , Le Nom. 1879- 
1884. By Emile Bergerat. (Charpentier, Paris. 
3fr. 50.) 

To those who have not read the earlier volumes of M. 
Bergerat’s reminiscences our counsel is to read them 
both and read them instantly, especially the inimitable 
first series, where the chronicler’s father-in-law, Th6o- 
phile Gautier, is still in possession of the stage. Then 
they may pass on to the new volume. Those who have 
met the great “Th6o,” " Mon. V. H.,” and the 
Coquelins in the “Annies de Boh£me” need no such 
counsel; their course is plain. Perhaps the interest of 
M. Bergerat’s later souvenirs is less poignant than that 
of his earlier ones; in any case they are interesting 
to an extraordinary degree. M. Bergerat makes a 
creed of gaiety, and his favourite complaint against 
modern times is that they have become too sad and 
serious. The chief factors, according to him, in this 
alleged decadence of the French spirit, are the memo¬ 
ries of 1870-71 and the “ snobisme ” of Anglomania. 

The fragments from the feast of memory that M. 
Bergerat has presented to the public are bestowed 
in five baskets, labelled respectively “ De PEscaut k 
l'Amstel et de Rubens k Rembrandt,” “La Vie 
Moderne,” “ Quatre T£tes de Peintres Anglais,” “Au 
Voltaire,” and “ Le Nom.” The first and fourth of 
these are records of artistic tours. In Flanders the 
traveller lets himself go; he arrives at a season of 
kermesse, and enjoys every moment and incident of it. 
His feelings towards Rubens as an article of general 
consumption are illustrated bv the following im¬ 
probable dialogue: — 

—Garmon, un bock. 

—Un Rubensbock terrasse, un ! 

—Vous me donnerez aussi une tranche de jambon. 

—Un Rubensjambon k monsieur, un ! 

—C’est tout pour le moment. 

—Rubens, bourn ! 

Rubens and the “ Ronde de Nuit ” of Rembrandt are 
his chief objects when more seriously and professionally 
engaged. Of the English painters, whom he saw when 
accompanying Bastien-Lepage on his abortive attempt 
to paint the Prince of Wales, he enjoyed himself most 
with Millais. 

The other sections of the book deal with literary 
adventures of M. Bergerat. “Adventures ” they cer¬ 
tainly were; they are much too good to be quite true. 
M. Bergerat would never, if asked whether it was his 
“bonne v£rit£” that he was telling, reply with Suzanne, 
“ Jc n'en ai qu’une” : he is a confirmed Romantic, and 
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the truth about his smallest undertaking is obscured 
by the mists of romance and humour. We have used 
this last word because we know no other; M. Bergerat 
associates it with London fogs, and attributes to it 
certain kill-joy properties. 

Anyone turning over the pages of the present volume 
will hardly fail to stumble across the legend, in large 
capitals: 

ENGAPMAHC YANREPE REICREM. 

These are the words that met M. Bergerat's eye when 
the landlord of the premises he was trying, with no I 
assets, to rent for 18,000 francs, turned on the lights. 
When we explain that this inscription adorned a shop- 
window, and that the landlord was called Mercier and 
grew champagne, the riddle will perhaps be solved, but 
it made a great impression on the editor of the “ Vie 
Moderne ” that bloomed into life under these auspices. 
M. Mercier was conquered by audacity, so was the 
indispensable paper-merchant, who was predisposed in 
favour of the poet of the “ Cuirassiers de Reichshoffen.’* 
The system propounded to the paper-merchant for 
settling the finances of the journal is unique and 
startling: 

Le papier rcmboursait le loyer, qui soldait l’impres- 
sion ^quilibr^e par la gravure, laquelle de son c6te 
fraternisait avec la double redaction artistique et lit- 
t^rairc. Et Ton partageait les Wn^fices ! ! 

Every detail of the administration of the “ Vie 
Moderne,** down to the Italian duke who received the 
* abonnements,** and had to be approached with cere¬ 
mony, was on the same scale. Its life, unhappily, was 
very short, but, if but a quarter of what M. Bergerat 
tells of it is his " bonne verit6,** it must have been sweet 
beyond precedent. 


Thus we find him straining the mean 
terms until they necessarily break. He 
a pure Absolute ceases to be an Abs< 
into relations, not merely with anythii 
itself, i.e., if it becomes self-consciou 
Identity is not that which remains it 
changes, but that which never chan^ 
Buddhist who claims that we must be 
concepts merge and blend upon who 
tiation the logical possibility of the er 
to rest'* this is not very fine fighting. 

As regards the Buddha doctrine \ 
sets over against the theories of m 
philosophy, a Western critic, ignorant 
handicapped by his necessary deper 
preters often fiercely at variance in 
Assuming, for the sake of argument, 
with whom we are now concerned is < 
we find ourselves wondering whether 
to build up a world-theory upon the 
is not more or less illegitimate. H 
own description of the “ mental at 
the Buddha arose” some five hundr 
Christian era: — 

A feeling of life as suffering, 
out the entire Indian people; 
transmigration of the soul and 
tion of this suffering condition 
viction that asceticism purifies, ; 
fication from old guilt heaps 1 
birth in heaven, and finally prex 
Samsara, this terrible, cease 
existence to existence. 


The Buddha Doctrine 


Buddhism and Science, By PAUL DAHLKE. Trans¬ 
lated from the German by the BHIKKHU SlLACARA. 
(Macmillan and Co. ys. 6d. net.) 

IN a preface which need not be regarded as arrogant 
Dr. Dahlke claims that his book is one of those in 
which an author gives himself to his readers and can 
only be understood if his readers make a like return. 
Whatever may be thought of its doctrines his treatise 
will repay careful study, as it criticises both philosophy 
and science from an independent standpoint and with 
no little acuteness. On its purely critical side, indeed, 
we are inclined to rate the book rather highly. It is 
an admirable corrective, for instance, to the crudities of 
thought which underlay some passages in the Presiden¬ 
tial Address of Professor Schafer at last year's meeting 
of the British Association, if any memory of that very 
damp squib yet survives. The worst that can be said 
against this side of his book is that in his treatment of 
both philosophy and science Dr. Dahlke adopts the 
tone rather of a prosecuting barrister than of a critic 
*vious—meet his-opponent's case at its strongest. 
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Viewed as an attempt to rehand 
tion with an ethical object, these 
as suffering; (2) of perpetual re- 
tion by pain, the Buddha theor 
But Dr. Dahlke starts with the b 
as a man” compels him to find 
upon adequate causes, and this 
matter. We strongly suspect th 
approached the Buddha with pr; 
as a man would have had to b» 
but crushing rebukes which the 
his command. In his own teacl 
Dahlke, we find nothing which r 
theory, but very acute introsp 
times expounded with the help • 
hardly have used if a world-the 
Thus the Kamma (more familia: 
krit form Karma), which in the 
fitting material becomes the 
vidual man, is frequently comp< 
the material on which the flam, 
a continuous supply of which it 
Buddha does not seem to haw 
any serious metaphysical inqui 
still is a passage in which succe; 
pared to a flame burning thro 
not the jsatre flame in the first w 
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and the last watch, but “ in dependence upon one and the 
same lamp” burns all the night. Here in order to get 
his illustration of the flame the Buddha introduces the 
idea of the lamp which remains one and the same, and 
we clamour to know what it is which answers to the 
lamp thus exempted from transiency. 

The truth appears to be that the Buddha, like the 
medieval moralist, was content with one idea at a time. 
Boccaccio, Petrarch, and Chaucer, three notables of the 
fourteenth century, when they wanted to depict an 
embodiment of patience cared little or nothing (Chaucer 
did care a little) that they were making their Griselda 
acquiesce in sin, and so in comparing existence to a 
flame the Buddha cared little for the subsidiary ideas 
which he introduced and the use which might be made 
of them. This is legitimate in a “ prophet”; in a gentle¬ 
man seeking to uphold his dignity as a man by formula¬ 
ting a world-system out of the sayings of the Buddha 
it is very illegitimate indeed. The Buddhist monks 
chant of their Master “ One single thing—he thought it 
out.” Dr. Dahlke writes: “ I myself am the unique, 
to me accessible, pure actuality of the world. Budd¬ 
hism is the teaching of actuality. It starts out with 
the only pure actuality of the world, and from this point 
proceeds to suck the entire play of world-events without 
exception into the whirlpool of its thinking.” It is 
this remarkable feat of suction, which figures so much 
more largely in Dr. Dahlke's world-theory than in the 
Buddhas sayings, that breeds difficulties. 

Let us take one of these difficulties and see how Dr. 
Dahlke deals with it. How can the doctrine of Re-birth 
be squared with the simplest facts of heredity ? Whether 
new life springs from the coming together of a man and 
woman depends, we are told, on whether a Kamma is 1 
ready to lay hold on the material they provide. But 
a Kamma may range at large, and is not even re¬ 
stricted to human material. There is no suggestion 
1 Ja ys hold according to any fixed law, or that , 
* re is any racial, tribal, or family stock of Kammas 
Wor w *thin a limited range. How then are we to 
explain the frequent reappearance of family character¬ 
istics (a very mild phrase to express generally accepted 
acts)? Dr. Dahlke flounders badly over this. When 
is concerned with the Buddha doctrine he writes: — 


It is no persisting something-in-itself that passes 
?^f. r from one existence to another]; it is the 

individual tendency, the predispositions, the character, 
tne consciousness, or whatever else one has a mind 
? v alue in potential energy represented by 

c I-process at its disintegration, that passes over, 
y immediately taking effect, striking in, impart- 

, n ? new impulse to the material to which it is 
uniquely attuned. 


On the other hand 

tells 


US: — 


when he is facing the biologists he 


of ^ a . Ve inherited my father’s nose, his manner 
th 0Wln K it, indeed , since all lay foreshadowed in 
e material, and was obliged so to evolve itself. 


in this 


case triviality of the example cannot disguise 
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the importance of the admission that " all lay fore¬ 
shadowed in the material, and was obliged so to evolve 
itself.” 

A score of pages further on, when he is facing another 
quarter, Dr. Dahlke exclaims: — 

Beings are neither heirs of their progenitors nor 
bequeathers to their posterity: they are heirs of 
themselves. 

In the first passage our characteristics depend on our 
Kamma, in the second on the inherited material, in the 
third on our precious “self,” a quite distinct idea from 
that of the Kamma. Thus as regards biology Dr. 
DahIke’s search for adequate causes seems to lead to 
rather confusing results. 

Another volume is to be written on Buddhist ethics 
and religion, so that we must not complain that some 
features of the Buddha doctrine which play a large part 
in propaganda (notably the possibility of gaining 
knowledge of previous states of existence and as to the 
august beings who abstain from Nirvana in order to 
help the world) are lightly touched on here. In the 
most important of the few references to ethics Dr. 
Dahlke writes: — 

I 

I sustain my own existence through the perpetually 
renewed up-welling of volitional activities. It is 
possible for these to spring up again and again only 
so long as an object for my willing is present, i.e., 
so long as the delusion of identity is not put an end 
to. The moment any being arrives at the insight 
that ^ there are in truth no identities—that there are 
| • nothing but flickering, flaring processes of combus¬ 

tion, which are one thing when I crave for them, 
another when I stretch forth my hand to seize them, 
and yet again another when I have seized them and 
hold them fast, he stops short, he begins to reflect; 
and in reflection the blind impulse to five is sapped 
and weakened. The knowledge is borne in upon 
him : “It is not worth the seizing”. . . So is it with 
the genuine thinker in face of the world and its values 
whether they be called wife or child, money or pos¬ 
sessions, fame or honour, family or home. One clear, 
piercing, scrutinizing glance is more than they will 
bear. To the penetrating mind, the wretchedness 
of transiency is everywhere manifest—he turns away 
—it is not worth while ! 7 

Nothing apparently is worth while unless it can be 
bottled and preserved for ever. It is a poor conclusion ; 
but perhaps in the atmosphere in which the Buddha 
grew up no better was possible. For the race which 
had identified life with suffering was already life's un¬ 
thankful traitor, and the improvements which the 
Buddha effected in the doctrines of the transmigration 
of souls and of purification by pain could not atone for 
his acquiescence in this treachery. 


Mr. John Lane will publish this week " The Invincible 
Alliance," by Francis Grierson, at 3s. 6d. net. In this 
book, admirers of Mr. Grierson's distinctive qualities 
as an essayist will find the usual wide range of subjects 
handled in his customary terse and epigrammatic 
fashion. 
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Shorter Reviews 


/hkmie Gotthelf , sa Vie tt ses CEuvres. By Gabriel 
MURET. (Felix Alcan, Paris. 10 fr.) 

T HE life of Albert Bitzius, better known under his 
nom de guerre of J6r6mie Gotthelf, is a valuable 
chapter in the history of Switzerland. M. Muret tells us 
of the literary and political evolution of his subject 
in a clear and attractive, if at times somewhat prolix, 
fashion. He came to literature comparatively late in 
life, partly through “ soif de vengeance ” on those who 
underrated the power of his ideas and his intelligence. 
Journalism had been rather a broken reed for his en¬ 
deavour to secure certain reforms. As a pastor, he 
had many misunderstandings with authority, and had 
failed to drive his ideas home on such occasions as 
lie found for expressing them. Once the plunge taken, 
however, into literature, he became one of the most 
prolific of writers, and, after Gottfried Keller, the 
great romancer of German-speaking Switzerland. His 
subsequent eclipse, due probably to his lack of art, 
seems to be drawing to an end'. Of his art, M. Muret 
says it was “ plus m6diocre que celui de Dickens et 
meme que celui de Balzac”; on the other hand, his 
sound realism, his uncompromising warfare for certain 
opinions make of him a very vital writer. He never 
divorced literature from morality, and the morality 
he preached was essentially and definitely Christian. 
His political morality bore the same stamp. He spoke 
of his opponents as the representatives of “ 1’Anti¬ 
christ.” He began as a Liberal and ended as a Con¬ 
servative, but the basis of his ideas remained always 
the same, being a compound of patriotism and 
Christianity. He opposed the nomination of Strauss 
to a Swiss professorship on this double ground. He 
was very active in the affair of the Sonderbund. M. 
Muret has given analyses of comments on most of the 
published works, and special chapters on his technique 
and on the Bernese dialect which is often used for con¬ 
versational purposes. The critic’s wide acquaintance 
with general literature, notably English literature, 
gives breadth and interest to his judgments. 


and by dint of force and guile, let y 
dream not of resistance by strength of wi 
let them haply imagine in the fondr 
fledged hearts that the possession of > 
attainment of flight. If any man wc 
happiness, let him seek and find it \ 
demesnes of the little island of home a 
trivial happenings. For out there, bej 
of Hercules and the boundless ocean i 
and ultimate shipwreck. Did Francis 
happiness? Therefore, in whatever o 
may happen to revolve, let not the fa 
any star move you therefrom. Clea 
duty, wife and children and friends, i 
not. What to you are Truth and B 
" your precise trimmed knowledge be 
heraldry, exact in forms that never w< 
confessed, thie aspiration, the dream, 
your definitions to the beating heart 
not these things concern you. Con 
effable folly of exchange.” And if 
warning and the storm cone flying, ; 
in a bark scarce seaworthy on a duel 
on the sea of divine unrest few are 
the storm and live through the night 
ing to see the dawn of that Beaut 
save in the mind of man. Yet p< 
were worth an infinity of suffering 
of sorrow. But if the Sirens call 
are not stopped, nor your limbs bo 
common things, then, ere you pV 
toward that divine music, spare a 
this exquisitely voiced warning nan 


Garden Work. By WILLIAM ( 
(Blackie and Son. 5s. net.) 


Sirenica. By W. Compton LEITH. (John Lane. 

3s. 6d. net.) 

If any would fain know what song it was the Sirens 
sang—song fraught with enchantment so potent that 
strong bands could scarce hold wise Odysseus—let him 
learn now that it was " that music at whose first note 
the soul is roused against the prescribed and sanctioned, 
impatient of the ordered life and the arranged happi¬ 
ness. ... It was the music which awakens to a glory 
of arduous dreams. It was the signal which suddenly 
disgusts the soul with the thing which is all feasible 
or wholly understood, the summons which calls away 
from the possessed and measurable land into the un¬ 
charted kingdom of the Vague.” And if that daunt- 
’ ; soldier and mariner escaped the lure but hardly, 
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“ Garden Work ” is a thoroughly 
introduction to most of the various 
ing. Amateur gardeners would c 
attention to the problem of soils 
diseases, and to the general he* 
than is customarily bestowed by the 
and Mr. Good’s advice should be 
in the task. In a work of this si 
possible to do more than outline 1 
which it touches, but readers sh 
the acquisition of further knowk 
* Japanese garden,” illustrated ir 
plates, is as unlike a real Japanes 
be imagined; similarly, M rock-g 
misnomer for the subject of anoth 
trations. But in the present ha 
ledge upon two so difficult matte 
cusable. The book should be e 
all-round gardener, profession; 
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is.' . My Robin . By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. (G. P. 

Putnam’s Sons. is. net.) 

If it were not for the fact that Mrs. Burnett knows 
how to choose the right words and construct a 
well-rounded sentence, “My Robin n would have been 
- a rather dull story. As it is, it is very frail, and, 
although it shows the great amount of sympathy that 
can exist between a human being and one of the animal 
creation, the short account would have been more in 
place as an anecdote in a letter than in a published 
book. We are not always hankering after deep blood- 
curdling literature, but dainty words about very little 
is going too far in the other direction. 


Fiction 

The Redeemer. By Rene Bazin. (Stanley Paul and 
Co. 6s.) 

N “Davidee Birot M —or, to give it its English title, 
The Redeemer ”—M. Ren6 Bazin has given us 
another of those clear-cut studies of French provincial 
life for which he has long been famous. Less poignant 
than The Nun, M the note of the book is yet one of a 
fistful melancholy. The problems presented are those 
vhich are now agitating many minds in France, which 
. has witnessed during the last few years a religious 
reaction destined to have far-reaching consequences. 
ans ^ now resounding with the clash of creeds, and 
sojne echoes of that storm are to be heard in the 
. NI *ges- The controversy is one that could hardly fail 
n° . avc an attra ction for so keen an intellect as M. 
, a21n * s * and P 0 * n * i s that of the traditionalist, 
ougn he is able to enter, with something of a sym- 
pa etic understanding, into the point of view of his 
^ti-clerical opponents. In this story the interest 
^res in David^e Birot, the secular schoolmistress, 

tl ° ,S l 5 radua,1 y from agnosticism to faith, largely 
trough the influence of a dead girl. That influence 
povades the book like an atmosphere. It turns 
a\j ee from a secularist to a Catholic; it transforms 
aieu J ac quet, David^e’s lover, into a hero; it pene- 
r *tes be >' ond ^he village of Ard^sie into the surround- 
n< * COuntr y- M. Bazin has skilfully resisted the almost 
n evitable temptation to let his story slide by imper- 

k de ff r ees into a tract. He has, indeed, scored 
, v ° u ^ Su ccess, for 41 The Redeemer ” is not only a 
or of art; it is a book that compels thought. 


Ce «lene. By H. GRAHAME RICHARDS. (Wm. Black- 
w °od and Sons. 6s.) 

ail ^or of this book avoids an all too common j 
ln historical fiction, in that he introduces 
^nent psychological interests to obviate the wooden !■ 
e wt which often pervades the story based more or less j 
?? ,* storic ^ incidents. His scenes are laid mainly in j 
enice * n its palmy days; his characters are numerous ? 
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j and well contrasted; perhaps the finest in the book is 
the study of the vampire type of woman, to whom all 
men represent so much money. Yet Centene himself 
is an arresting figure; in one or two ways he reminds 
us of Ben Hur, and yet again there is a flavour of 
Dumas in the way in which the author tells the story. 

Although the book is not long, we are led from time 
I to time to little by-ways of incident which add to rather 
than detract from the effect. Dr. Agathoupoulos, 
although he vanishes very quickly, is an exceedingly 
attractive figure, and the same may be said of other 
characters, who, although intended to afford but a 
transient interest, yet are sufficiently well drawn to 
render that interest deep. The book, as a whole, affords 
proof of the fact that manner rather than matter counts, 
for we are not so much in love with the period or 
historical effect as with the people with whom this book 
is concerned. We admire and sympathise with Centene 
the man, not Centene the sculptor or Venetian. It is 
not, however, to be inferred from this that the book is 
lacking in atmosphere; it is simply that the human 
element predominates—as it ought. 

We own that one or two of the final scenes strain 
our credulity a little: they are melodramatic in essence, 
and, in spite of capable telling, the tale at these points 
must remain melodrama. Still, it is an exceptional 
book of its class, and one that we can thoroughly 
recommend. 


The Beloved Enemy . By E. Maria ALBANESI. 
(Methuen and Co. 6s.) 

ONE may perhaps apply to the novels of Mme. Albanesi 
the famous praise of wisdom that was uttered many 
centuries ago by the writer of the Proverbs. One may 
say of her that her ways are ways of pleasantness, and 
all her paths are peace. The novel was once defined 
we believe, by Dr. Johnson—as “ a smooth tale, gene¬ 
rally of love,” and, however far many novels may 
have diverged from this aboriginal type, Mme. 
Albanesi has successfully resisted all temptations to 
forsake the well-worn paths of tradition for the devious 
and deadly by-ways of sensationalism or—what, alas ! 
is even commoner a spurious psychology masquerad- 
ing as art. “ The Beloved Enemy ” recalls the larger 
and more leisured days of the early ’sixties. It is none 
the less welcome on that account. A smooth tale, 
generally of love, the ripples that disturb the placidity 
of that stream serve merely to make the peace of the 
ultimate haven more secure. Elizabeth Thornton, the 
central figure of this story—she is something less than 
a heroine, being intensely human—has to learn that 
the way to happiness lies through the narrow doorway 
of self-forgetfulness. Such a lesson is only learned 
at a price, and the price paid by Elizabeth was a love¬ 
less marriage. But, the lesson being learned, it is but 
fitting that the reward should follow, and we leave 
Elizabeth—her first husband having conveniently died 
—in the arms of the lover whom, in her wayward folly, 
she had so cruelly slighted. A pleasant tale, and one 
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in which the interest is admirably sustained from the 
first page to that happy ending which, somehow, we 
had been expecting all along. 

One Smith. By G. MURRAY JOHNSTONE (Wm. 

Dawson and Sons. 3s. 6d.) 

OF the twelve stories related in “ One Smith,'* the two 
which strike us as the best are “Little Jacob” and 
*' Baba.” The former is an account of a brave and 
plucky little Dutch girl who much resented her home¬ 
stead being invaded, and took the privilege that war 
gives of trying by fair means or otherwise to outwit 
the invaders. To Smith, a friend of the family in 
time of peace, was left the unpleasant task of shooting 
the horse from under the girl as she was endeavouring 
to ride and give warning of the attack on her South 
African home. “ Baba ” is a little nigger boy taken 
by a soldier from his comrades. He is a little rascal, 
but beloved by his master, although in the end he is 
the cause of the soldier’s death. The stories all treat 
of the country round Britain's latest conquest, and will 
appeal to those who are never tired of reading of 
adventures, particularly when those adventures are 
mostly connected with men in khaki. 

The Sword. By C. A. Benton. (Chapman and Hall. 

6s.) 

WHEN Desiree St. Just—which, by the way, was not 
her real name—receives an unexpected visit from a 
young girl who has run away from her father and 
mother, she does a surprising thing. Instead of send¬ 
ing the girl back to her parents, she offers her the 
hospitality of her house. Now, the girl, whose name 
is Mollie Eliot, is very much in love with a weakling 
named Guy Wingate. And, when Guy arrives to pay 
court to his Mollie, Desir6e discovers that she also is 
in love with him. This was very wrong of Desiree, 
since she had a husband all the time. Only the said 
husband happened to be in prison for a criminal offence. 
And, as we have often been told, love is stronger than 
law. Here, then, is the situation; and Heaven only 
knows what might not have happened if it had not 
been for the intervention of a sentimental Roman 
Catholic priest. Finally, the lovers are parted, Mollie 
in the meanwhile having made herself happy with one 
of Desiree's numerous male friends. It is all rather 
silly and entirely unconvincing. But no amount of 
criticism will avail to stop the output of such books. 
They appear to be “what the public want.** 


he earns his title, and more particul 
Caldora under peculiarly difficult ci 
strong character. The bandits’ retreat 
and their chief’s administration of j 
haunt the memory; while the reientlej 
father of Antonina, with an unfort 
for chopping off the hands of offer 
not the sort of man one would can 
the dark. Altogether, the book gi' 
picture of the horrors of the period 
in places be piled on a little too 
Galahad in strong relief. 


Sir Galahad of the Army. By HAMILTON DRUMMOND. 
(Stanley Paul and Co. 6s.) 

Mr. Hamilton Drummond maintains his reputation 
as a purveyor of strong meat in the book under review. 
The scene is laid during the wars between France and 
the Italian States near the close of the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury, and we are introduced to Charles VIII at the 
head of his army during his retreat to France. 

Le Brocq, chivalrous protector of women, from which 
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its popular note, its wide < 
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circle. Of the really accomplish 
world of art, the names that an 
the catalogue are too many to I 
withstanding all its crowding « 
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tion, although in a tighter and less agreeable manner 
than the magnificent phantasy of the 44 Shower ” last 
year. This artist’s picture, 44 The Wood beyond the 
World ” has been complimented by the Trustees of 
the Chantrey Bequest, we understand, and with justice. 
Still, there are earlier works of richer imagining and 
freer style for which we personally feel a greater 
affection. 

Mr. Orpen’s picture, called simply 44 Portrait,” is one 
of the most complete and victorious pieces of work in 
the exhibition. It is all a portrait should be—obviously 
like the sitter, intentionally claiming our immediate 
attention, instinct with the spirit of romance, informed 
throughout with knowledge, sympathy, and beauty. 

Sir H. von Herkomer, in a totally different way, 
shows just how another kind of portrait can be made 
a perfect piece of art in his <4 The Viscount Morley, 
O.M. M ; and then one notes, too, that each and all of 
this artist’s work is at his highest level, and that he 
sends six pictures. Mr. von Glehn is seen at the top of 
his powers, also, this year in his "Mrs. David Rumsey,” 
a picture in which one is somehow permitted to see or 
guess at the charming characters of both the painter 
and the painted. 


THEIR MAJESTIES 

Royalty has not been so happy in its painters for 
many a long year. The late King was often un¬ 
fortunate in this respect, and Queen Victoria—with the 
exception of the fine seated statue by Sir George 
Frampton—had no great successes in this direction 
after the broad, flamboyant compliments of Winter¬ 
halter. Now there is a most engaging and dignified 
Queen ” by Mr. William Llewellyn. She wears her 
crown, her robe and jewels; but the artist does not 
fail to put his own personality into the work, and by 
&is means discovers in Her Majesty a kindness and 
sincerity and beauty which many a painter, endowed 
with less grace, might have neglected. Mr. Cope’s 
“Sailor King” is a welcome companion picture; both 
are for the United Service Club, and will hand on an 
agreeable and truthful tradition to those who follow 
^ These paintings will also tell a just story of the 
rnen who give us some of the most successful portraits 
m our day, for they show their cleverness, their kindly, 
Peasant natures, combined with accomplishment in 
t dr art and feeling for colour and character. 

uch paintings, however, must seem a trifle common- 
P ace in the same gallery with Mr. Lavei*y’s enormous 
T*M. the King and Queen, T.R.H. the Prince of 
and the Princess Mary, Buckingham Palace, 
Seen from the right distance, of course, this 
5 a splendid conception carried out with amazing bold- 
r f ss an< ^ artistry. When we were at Burlington House, 

* e third gallery was empty, and the beauty of the 
c oours in the wide distances of the Palace showed as 
ne and fitting surrounding to the observed and 
Cever Portraits of these important personages. It is 
a Picture most artists will enjoy, for it shows a thou- 
San v ^ories won, many and many difficulties faced 
** ^avery and conquered with infinite skill. 


To the crowded R.A. public who must, by force of 
numbers, be pressed within a few feet of the painting, it 
will hardly convey all its power and beauty. For once 
we are grateful for being members of the Press and not 
one of the happy general public who has to take his 
pictures at short distance or not at all. As we are in 
gallery number III. may we point to some other plea¬ 
sant pictures there. Napier Hemy’s "Life!” is the 
sort of thing that every amateur critic knows and loves— 

A wet sheet and a flowing sea 
A wind that follows fast, 

And fills the white and rustling sail 
And bends the gallant mast. 

It holds the heart as well as the eye of rfiany a visitor 
who is something more and something less than an 
artist. 

Then there is the cheery picture of “ Robert Fellowes,. 
Esq.” on his upstanding bay horse, by Mr. Farquharson, 
a model for this kind of semi-sporting English portrait. 
Not far off is a beautiful decoration by Mr. Alan 
Wright, "The Centaur,” and one of those strong 
paintings by Mr. Seymour Lucas, which recreate the 
past; 44 The Tuscan Strad,” showing Cosimo de Medici 
and Stradivarius amidst all the grand ducal surround¬ 
ings of 1690. 

If it were necessary to demonstrate the wide variety 
of work at the Academy you should turn to Mr. Coates* 
portraits of 44 The Misses Cicely Hamilton and Evelyn 
Hamill,” two women who epitomise the modern spirit 
very clearly, thanks to the painter's grasp of character 
and his firm technique. Such paintings as the Hon. John 
Collier’s "A Fallen Idol,” and Mr. Bundy’s 44 Finance,” 
or Mr. Jack’s " The Wash,” are always well-beloved by 
the public. It is true Mr. Collier does not intend his 
painting of a lady who has confessed somewhat to her 
husband to be a puzzle, but it is as such that the 
audience likes to take it. 

All these, and a hundred other pictures, such as Mr. 
Priest’s " Out of It,” will be much talked about and 
admired. But they are not the works one most cares 
for; these we hope to mention in another article. 

THE SCULPTURE. 

In the meantime we would claim some attention for 
the sculpture—that delicious and difficult art at which 
so many English artists work so well with so little pay¬ 
ment beyond the splendid artistic pleasure which is 
theirs. 

In the Lecture Room are excellent busts of Lord 
Sherborne and the late Lord Lister; a charming group 
"The Knot” of Mr. John Angel, and a statuette in 
bronze of Florence Nightingale by Miss Knoblauch, 
which shows the delicacy, strength, and grace of an 
inspired hand. 44 Puppets” is a gay piece of work by M. 
Rosales, badly cast in bronze; "A Song of Spring,” a 
charming bust by Mr. Whiffen. There is the lightness 
and sweet artificiality of the eighteenth century in Mr. 
Babb’s 44 The Stolen Bow,” and beauty which outshines 
many paintings in the 44 Water Lily” of Mr. Crook. 

Egan Mew. 
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In the Learned World 

I p 

M R. CAVE’S lecture at the Royal Institution on K 

April ii, of which Mr. Arthur Balfour was b 

an interested auditor, touched on a question which is C 

of vital importance for the whole nation at the present h 

moment. Thanks to the self-sacrificing researches of c 

the late M. Teisserenc de Bort and others, we are now r 

fairly well informed as to the main currents of air c 

prevalent at as high an elevation above the earth as any t 

aeroplane or dirigible balloon is likely to reach. We t 

know, for instance, that at a height of 2,000 metres I ] 

the winds are more constant than when they are still i 

under the influence of irregularities of the earth’s sur- < 

face, and that therefore the aeronaut or aviator is < 

generally well advised to seek safety by rising. At a < 
great height, also, the air loses much of its density by 
rarefaction, and therefore offers less resistance to the 
passage of the machine, at 5,500 metres high its density 
being about half what it is at sea-level. These facts 
have been satisfactorily established by, among other 
things, the “ balloon-sondes,” or experimental balloons, 
which, as the Vice-President of the Acad6mie des 
Sciences reminded his hearers in the funeral oration, 

M. Teisserenc de Bort continued to send up from his I 
great laboratory at Trappes until his regretted death 
early this year. Hence, it would be possible to make 
something like a chart of the upper atmosphere which 
would show us the direction of the main currents of air 
likely to prevail at the different seasons. What no 
apparatus yet discovered is likely to tell us, however, 
is the whereabouts of those “holes” or “pockets” in the 
air which all aeronauts agree exist, and which are be¬ 
lieved to be the cause of many of the catastrophes which 
have marked what the daily Press call the “ conquest of 
the air.” 

The causes of these are, for obvious reasons, very 
little known; but it is supposed that the “holes” may be 
due to the centrifugal action set up by sudden changes 
in the direction of the winds, and the “pockets” by the 
meeting of cross-currents which compress, as it were, 
the stream of air at their point of contact. The result • 
is that, in the first case, the aeronaut finds the resistance 
of the air to the passage of the machine suddenly de¬ 
creased to almost nothing; while, in the second, it is 
enormously increased. The present writer was listening 
only a few days ago to an observer who had just come 
from a trip in an aeroplane where he and his pilot 
suddenly came across one of these “holes” in the air, 
when the machine fell, as he described it, as if it had 
been shot, and only recovered itself on reaching a layer 
of less rarefaction. It would seem that systematic ex¬ 
periments conducted by the Royal Flying Corps or at 
the National Physical Laboratory with strings of kites 
or trial balloons equipped with instruments for auto¬ 
matically recording the air-pressure ought to discover 
the laws underlying these phenomena. By so doing 
they might do much to recover our lost place in military 
aeronautics. What would happen to one of the huge 
dirigibles if it were caught in one of these aerial whirl- 
•- ols is awful to think of. 
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Dr. Smith Woodward, keeper of the 
partment in the Natural History Mus 
Kensington, by his lectures delivered 
both the Royal Institution and the I 
Club, has done much to clear up any 
have existed as to the existence of man 
during the Pleistocene Age. He show 
restoration of the fragments discovere 
down skull belonged to an animal ex 
the features of existing man and oth 
the anthropoid apes, and especially 
He pronounced this creature to have be* 
in appearance, being free from the p 
of the chimpanzee, and quite human ir 
of poor brain capacity and probably d< 
of articulate speech and of coherent, 
reasoning. He proposed to call it, al 

I oanthropus Dawsonii , and he sho\ 
eth found with it that it was a coi 
liocene Mastodon, and of animals 1 
eer and a beaver belonging to the sue 
;ne Age. It is therefore probable t 
irly Pleistocene or late Pliocene peri< 
rom this, according to the lecture 
[ill and Ipswich skeletons must be 1 
s late burials intruded into strata ma 
nan themselves. The crowded aud 
he Club lecture especially seemed 
|uestions raised in it interested a mu 
he public than the scientific one. 

The researches which Dr. H. C. 1 
^ropper have carried out for some 
nstitute in Chelsea have brought t< 
itartling fact. This is that the 1 
varieties of pitch has a tendency 
engaged in gasworks and in t 
* briquettes” epithelial and other ca 
of the most malignant kind. As tl 
taken up the matter, with a view, 
to subsequent legislation, it is pro 
be heard of the matter. In the n 
discovery goes a long way to cau 
some suspicion the now almost un 
the surface of roads in order to la 
motor-cars. The eyelids and hi 
parts peculiarly liable to be attacl 
calls “gasworks cancer,” and the 
in the first instance, due to the i 
small particle's of pitch lodging i: 
so, our immunity from dust brou 
ferent varieties of tar-macadam 
chased at the price of an increasi 
users of the roads. Dr. Ross’s 
that not all pitch is harmful, a 
qualities are due to some subst 
which can be dissolved out by 
It is probable that it is along t 
tion will proceed. 

Those who like their science in 
1- j standed of the people” can be rec 
• Concepts Fondamentaux de la 
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Federigo Enriques, which has just been published in 
the Bibliotheque de Philosophic Scienlifique , edited by 
the veteran and versatile writer Dr. Gustave Le Bon. 
The work of Signor Enriques, who is a professor in the 
University of Bologna, is a masterpiece of compression, 
and deals within the compass of barely three hundred 
pages with such matters as non-Euclidean geometry, 
- the conservation of energy, the theories of Maxwell, 
Poincare, Lorentz, and Einstein, together with their 
bearing on biology—and all this in what R. L. Steven- 
son would call “their clear Italian way.” 

F. L. 


The Territorial Force and Home 

Defence 

" ' By R. J. Turner. 

•• 

R ECENTLY we have had laid down two notable 
dicta which enable this question to be discussed 
upon an agreed basis. The Prime Minister has stated 
• **■ in the House that this country is not committed to obli- 

Rations which would necessitate British troops being 
sent to the Continent, while Lord Roberts has 
: emphatically assured his audiences that his proposed 

A '*'*' National Service Army is not intended for Continental 
: adventures, but only for home defence. The question, 
therefore, as to whether the Territorial Force is fit for 
such a rdle , and whether the proposed compulsory 
torce would be any better suited, may be entered upon 
. 0 > without the Continental complication. The National 
Service League, headed by Lord Roberts, takes upon 
• itself to say that the Territorial Force lacks energy, 
Gaining, and discipline, and could not possibly cope 
, 7 with an invading army of trained troops, even of com- 
. < paratively small dimensions. It advances no proof of 
V 'v> fo$, nor does it explain why, if men, on a voluntary 
basis, with a certain amount of training spread over 
four years, and some, of course, with a great deal more, 
... fail in that respect, a greater number of men, with 
three or four months’ continuous and compulsory train- 
, < in £> niay hope to succeed against an enemy with at least 
.. two years* training. 

We are always told that the foe to be encountered is 
' ^hly trained, and capable of sweeping before it 
any number of untrained troops. As an instance of 
^ • Ibis, Lord Roberts, at Wolverhampton, quotes the prac- 
tical destruction, in 1870, of 140,000 French levies by 
; 5 tOOo trained German troops. Surely not altogether 
* happy illustration. On both sides were conscript 
armies, and although we have no information as to the 
period of the German training, we are told that the 
ranchmen had undergone four months’ training, the 
e * V2ct P e hod advocated by the National Service League 
. 3 remedy for our present state of affairs. But 

/ not go as far back as 1870 to find an object- j 
w>son an occasion, too, on which the gallant Field- 
arsha] took an honourable and prominent part, but 
,c ^ upsets his theory of the impossibility of | 


partly trained troops resisting the advance of a highly 
organised force, not only of small numbers, but of 
greatly increased numbers. 

During the last South African War we were faced 
with the spectacle of some 60,000 untrained, undis¬ 
ciplined, certainly not energetic, and presumably, 
therefore, quite inefficient peasants holding at bay from 
first to last, for two years, some 250,000 picked men 
of the British Army and auxiliary forces. According 
to Lord Roberts’s theory, these men ought to have been 
swept away at the first advance of disciplined troops; 
indeed, it was assumed at the beginning of the war 
that 10,000 men would complete the task. All the world 
knows the sequel, and that these untrained men—volun¬ 
teers, be it noted—were only at last worn down by the 
force of numbers and the superior strategy of the noble 
Earl himself. Are we to be told, then, that fourteen 
years have so altered the conditions of warfare that 
we, an island nation, a naturally courageous and high- 
spirited people, with a love of country not less than the 
Boers, possessed of a force more highly trained and 
much more amenable to discipline than the Transvaaler, 
and accustomed to the use of arms, are incapable of re¬ 
sisting the advance of a fourth of their number of 
Continental troops, however highly trained? Yet that 
is the position taken up by the National Service League 
and its president. 

Let us look at it from the practical point of view. 
The invasion bogey is generally put forward from two 
points of view. First, there is “ the bolt from the 
blue” theory. While we are at peace with all the 
world, Germany suddenly decides to invade. The 
force by some miracle eludes our Fleet and makes a 
landing, but in that case has to encounter, not the poor 
Territorials, but the whole of the British Army, which, 
we presume, Lord Roberts will admit is capable of 
dealing wjth any probable number of Germans who 
may find a foothold on these shores. It will be noted 
in that case that the invaders will not be picked 
veterans, which would involve a German mobilisation 
and so alarm Europe, but the two-year conscripts of 
a peace footing. That line, therefore, need not be 
pursued. 

The other theory is that we have trouble elsewhere, 
involving the departure of the whole of the Regular 
Army and part of the Fleet, and that Germany seizes 
the opportunity to make a dash. But in that case, of 
course, it is as well to remember that the naval authori¬ 
ties would be particularly on the alert for a surprise, 
and that before the departure of the expeditionary force 
the Territorials, leaving aside for the moment the 
Special Reserve, would be mobilised and go into in¬ 
stant training. But let us take the worst view. The 
invading force of 70,000 men—I believe Lord Roberts 
accepts this as the approximate number—gets past the 
Fleet and makes good its landing with guns, equip¬ 
ment, and stores. This is a very large assumption, as 
everyone with any practical experience of disembarking 
troops knows. To oppose them we have some Regular 
garrison troops and a total force of 263,000 Territorials 
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stiffened by 190,000 National Reservists. Deduct 
from the Territorials 50,000 men for first year recruits, 

10 per cent, for illness, and 90,000 from the Reservists 
as over age or incapacitated, leaving a total force of 
roughly 290,000 men, a very large number of whom 
have been under fire in the regular army. Are we to 
assume, then, that the position in South Africa is to be 
reversed ? After his experience in that country, would 
Lord Roberts, if such a thing could be contemplated, 
gaily take command of the 70,000 invading Germans 
and undertake to lead them to victory through the ranks 
of the slack, untrained, undisciplined, and wholly un¬ 
reliable citizen soldiers of his own country ? 

Or would he pause and consider that there might be 
something more than mere discipline and training where 
the defence of one’s hearths and homes is concerned— 
that, after all, it is the man behind the gun who is still 
to be taken into account? He might cast back his 
memory to those days upon the veldt when the “ un¬ 
trained ” artillerymen of Canada showed their mettle 
and capacity, or the “undisciplined” irregular horse 
of Australasia filled a useful corner, or give some 
kindly thought to the gallant but untrained C.I.V.’s, 
now no longer of any consequence because renamed 

Territorials. 

He might also bear in mind that companies of the 
Citizen Army now before him have in peace time marched 
50 miles at a stretch without a man falling out, thatf 
whole battalions have-done their 35 miles at manoeuvres 
and turned up smiling, and that their shooting teams 
have won trophies from the Regular Army. Would he 
not reflect that the same spirit which animated the Boer 
still possessed the Britisher, and that against the citizen 
host, unless in overwhelming numbers, the Teuton dis- 
ciplinaries would be driven—not led—in vain? 

Will he also consider if, by dragging into the ranks 
under his compulsory scheme, a certain percentage of 
men who have no inclination to fight, who are mostly 
composed of the very slackers he ventures to dub the 
Territorials, he is likely to increase the fighting 
efficiency of a home defence force ? 

I say nothing of the hundreds of thousands of men 
who had already seen service who would voluntarily 
come forward and fill the ranks of the Reserves. 
Under these circumstances, and having in view the ex¬ 
tremely doubtful gain involved in a four months’ com¬ 
pulsory service, is it wise to quench the voluntary spirit 
which so far has served, not only our Volunteers, but 
our Regular Army and Navy as well? 

Let the National Service League devote its energies 
to procuring more opportunities and inducements for 
efficiency. Let it bombard the Government for more 
ranges, more drill-halls, more allowances, week-end or 
permanent camps to meet citizen requirements for drill. 
Insist upon the Treasury opening its money-bags in 
favour of the Territorial Force. Don’t “ damn with 
faint praise ” its present numbers, but hold them up 
^s worthy of all credit and example for their patriotism. 
Let them co-operate in recruiting and in having more 
r-competitions with the Regular Army, with a view 


to working up to its standard, and sc 
portionate value of the Territorials a 
By such means the Force will 
increase its efficiency without the 
compulsion. 
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Mr. Forbes-Rot 

T is curious to note how the chan 
of passing years alter the coloi 
from the tradition that Richard B* 
lock with a false nose and a flam 
mirth of the groundlings, there is 
dence to show that Shy lock is a 
baiting age. Not only is the pla) 
the wider meaning of the word, 1 
in the stricter sense, since its chief 
was a comic character. It is typi 
tenderness of Shakespeare, the bas 
humanity of his, that the caricat 
character, and the character a hun 
himself home to our closest sym 
a Jew eyes ? Hath not a Jew h; 
sions, senses, affections, passions 
food, hurt with the same weapon; 
diseases, healed by the same 
cooled by the same winter and si 
is?” That was where the or 
pricked, and it bled. Shy lock i; 
of the many instances in Shakesp 
swelled and grew in his hand 
dimensions, with detriment to t 
play, and with gain to human 
Merchant of Venice was intend 
he became the Jew, with the re 
had to be laden with poetry n< 
climax. 

Jew-baiting has, however—at 
—passed; and consequently Sh) 
the play in which he was origin 
That way the play becomes a 
Mr. Forbes-Robertson readjust 
that has grown up in recent 
advantage to the play as a wh« 
the balance justly with regai 
He did not set out, as some 1 
sympathy; he let it be caught i 
pretation just as it was introdi 
making. In his fine restraine 
the excellent technician displ 
of Shylock’s character were ke 
Strictly speaking, it was 
balance to Burbage’s red wig 
in view of the change of tix 
the best of Mr. Forbes-Robert 
that is to say a very great d« 
Miss Gertrude Elliott as 
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suited her well. In the earlier stages she was hot, 
perhaps, convincing; but when the lady of Belmont 
surrendered dignity for vivacity she had her oppor¬ 
tunity, and she certainly made her two mincing steps 
into a stride convincingly. Mr Basil Gill as Bassanio 
made a striking figure, and spoke his lines well, while 
Mr. Scott-Gatty as Gratiano made him a debonair com¬ 
panion. The interminable waits between the acts 
somewhat marred an admirable entertainment. There 
was no need for more than one; for the play could be 
run through with scarcely a wait, if need be, with a 
great addition to the continuity of interest. 


We have been asked to state that the next perform¬ 
ance of 44 The Merchant of Venice 99 will be on Tues¬ 
day, May 13, and that on this occasion a special 
souvenir will be presented to each member of the 
audience. This souvenir is a portfolio containing six¬ 
teen art portraits of Mr. Forbes-Robertson in his most 
famous parts, and a picture of Miss Gertrude Elliott. 


The Stratford-on-Avon Festival 

0 

I T is an excellent thing to see the Shakespeare 
Festival extending its welcome to plays that seek 
to continue the larger dramatic idea. The principle 
might with advantage be broadened: for it would 
introduce a new interest at once if these festivals were 
made the occasion for the first production of new 
plays. There is no Better token of health than adven¬ 
ture; and incidentally few moments more propitious 
for the happy reception of such plays could be devised 
than the enthusiasm habitually surrounding each festi¬ 
val. Yet, in the lack of this larger initiative, it is 
admirable to see the production of such a play as Mr. 
Masefield’s "Pompey.” If in the acting it did not 
have the same interest as in the reading, the circum¬ 
stances must be remembered. A dramatist learns his 
oraft as he goes forward; and he goes forward by the 
production of his plays, not by the publication of them 
as books. And by such productions, judiciously con¬ 
ducted, it might be possible for the Memorial Theatre 
to ***** up its own dramatists, and thus take its part 
ln the forward movement that is characterising drama 

everywhere. 

Certainly the production of 41 Pompey the Great ” 

13 the first clear participation in that tendency : despite 
the fact that 44 Pompey 99 is less a play than the rough- 
c ast and substance of a play. It begins on a note of 
hooding and terror, and the mind prepares itself for 
** action that shall continue and justify the sense of 
spending calamity. That is to say, the mind, in the 
reaction of instinct, casts about for signs of the conflict 
* s hall lead it to the final solution in tragedy that has 
n hinted. And it recoils upon itself in disappoint¬ 
ment when it receives nothing to work upon, but sees 
p n y ^ ree or four disjointed scenes from the life of 
° m pey. This instinct, and its perpetual foiling, is 


the chief 


emotion one bears away. At one moment we 
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are wondering what action Metellus Scipio is going to 
take towards Pompey’s seeming dilatoriness; but after 
the first scene he disappears—to make an unimportant 
entry later. Similarly, in the second act, the lowering 
discontent of Domitius Ahenobarbus makes one watch 
him closely to see what will happen, but he, too, dis¬ 
appears. If history had been defied, and Caesar had 
been brought in, for the two to be set off against each 
other in their contention, it would have satisfied that 
instinct; and, indeed, in the second act the desire for 
that sight of Caesar was a strong one. But always the 
sense of impending conflict was baffled, and the mind 
grew lax in its attention. 

Nor was the play a chronicle. It had not the pomp 
and pageantry of a chronicle. In fact, during the 
latter half of the first act, the dialogue had so marked 
a reference to modem affairs as to be merely comical. 
A lady lolls on a sofa, and only needs a cigarette to 
complete her social boredom. Which, without the 
cigarette, may very well have occurred, and yet have 
had nothing to do with the tragedy of Pompey the 
Great. The political conditions then may have been 
strikingly similar to the political conditions now; but 
what part has it in drama to make so close a reference 
to Mr. Lloyd George that some Tory enthusiasts in the 
gallery should break in with a cheer? Or to refer to 
Cato as 44 grandpapa giving out buns”; or to make 
Theophanes describe himself as 44 a contributor to 
Time’s waste-paper basket ”—for all it is only a play 
on words ? These are but mean things; and so they 
only demean the strength of drama, as was proved in 
the result. 

A chronicle is hard to think of apart from dignity, 
even as a drama is hard to think of without a patent 
conflict working its way to a far-seen solution. And 
44 Pompey the Great” misses this dignity by a false 
note in the early stages. It sets out to recover it; and 
it succeeds in recovering it; but it does not prove an 
easy task. It never sets the mind working closely 
upon a well-set theme; the result is that Pompey 
alienates himself from our sympathies by losing him¬ 
self in a waste of words at all times and seasons. The 
situation requires that he should do so; since, whatever 
happens, he must occupy the centre of the stage. Mr. 
Masefield was very fortunate in the fact that the part 
fell to Mr. Benson. It suited him. He filled it with 
the charm of personality, and so gave it its distinctive 
characteristic as an exposition of Pompey in his re¬ 
flective moods. Pompey did not develop: he was 
static: the scenes of his life seemed to move round 
and about him without his volition; and that would 
have been more than wearisome had it not been for 
the fact that the interpreter of the part himself was 
filled with reflective charm. Miss Green as Cornelia 
had not an independent character to expound; for Cor¬ 
nelia is less herself than Pompey’s mate. And in the 
scenes between Pompey and Cornelia Miss Green rang 
that note excellently. In Cornelia and his servant 
Phillip—played by Mr. Cochrane—one saw the best 
of Pompey; for they helped to give his idealism a 
living character. 
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If Mr. Benson as Pompey gave the play its character, 
Mr. Ayrton as Cotta gave its one supremely tense note. 
His long speech in description of a fight was a wonder¬ 
ful thing, and gripped the whole house. There must 
surely have been in Mr. Ayrton’s blood the memory 
of old Border fights; for the speaking of those words 
was more than play-acting. Darrell Figgis. 


Etchings and Colour-Prints 

T HE Society of Graven Printers in Colour is holding 
its fourth annual exhibition at the gallery of 
Messrs. Goupil and Company, Bedford Street, Strand. 
The special beauty of the method of colour-printing 
generally used by the members of the Society, which 
is directly derived from that employed by the famous 
Japanese artists of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen¬ 
turies, is the clear freshness of colour which can be 
obtained. An interesting example of this, and of the 
simplification of design to which the colour-print lends 
itself, is Mr. W. Lee Hankey’s “ Mother and Child,” 
with its clear spaces of rich, pure blue. “ Warwick’s 
Land,” by the same artist, shows also what a landscape 
print may be, and it is interesting that four one-colour 
proofs of these two arc exhibited, showing to a certain 
extent the process of the work. Another good print 
is Mr. T. Austen Brown’s “ Harvesters,” while among 
the landscapes Mrs. Austen Brown has a sensitive study 
of " Hayricks,” and Miss Miriam Deane two very good 
woodcuts, “The Pump” and “Green Shutters”; but 
the latter’s “ Marketing,” both as a study and as a 
colour woodcut, is the most interesting example of her 
work. The more successful prints are generally the 
least complicated, but that the art is capable of a great 
deal of variety of treatment .may be seen by comparing 
such widely different work as Mr. R. Roussel’s pastel¬ 
like “Profile of a Girl,” Miss Mabel A. Royd’s “Sun¬ 
spots,” and Mr. F. Morley Fletcher's “Trepied,” which 
are among the best things in the exhibition. Mr. Wil¬ 
liam Giles’ “In the Spring-time” is a lovely bit of 
decorative colour seen across the room, though less 
pleasing as a whole than some of his past work. A 
certain number of coloured etchings are also exhibited, 
of which the most interesting are Mr. F. Marriott's 
“ Normandy Farm ” and “ Ch&teau Gaillard,” and Mr. 
G. Wooliscroft Rhead’s “ Dock in Wind and Rain.” 

A large collection of the etchings of Mr. D. Y. Came¬ 
ron is being exhibited at Messrs. James Connell and 
Sons’ gallery in Old Bond Street. Characteristic of 
the etchings as a whole is the concentration of interest 
embodied in the subjects represented, these being, for the 
most part, beautiful examples of architecture and build¬ 
ing. One feels the absorption of the artist in the beauty 
of the places before him, in the stones, the carvings, 
the arches and walls of streets and courtyards; and one 
does not often see a representation of sculptured stone 
like “ The Abbazia, Venice,” or of elaborate woodwork 
like that of the “ Cour des Bons Enfants, Rouen.” 
The interest of the best of these architectural etchings 
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House. He, as a Suffragist, would oppose it because 
the Prime Minister had broken his word; but, in addi¬ 
tion, the Government left redistribution out of the 
question, where in some constituencies one man’s vote 
was worth nine times that of another man in a con¬ 
stituency close by. 

Stout Sir William Bull declined to call plural voting 
an anomaly at all. He believed that people who had 
a greater stake in the country should have more share 
in its government than those who had none. Were the 
plutocrats on the other side prepared to give equal 
voting power to all the shareholders in their com¬ 
panies ? Until they did that, he declined to believe in 
their bona-fides. He would go further. He believed 
in a low education test giving an extra vote, and that 
everyone who had three children or more should be 
similarly endowed. In the evening Colonel Challoner 
in a carefully prepared speech raked the Insurance Act 
between wind and water with scores of cases of hard¬ 
ship and injustice. Masterman replied fn the opti¬ 
mistic manner now assumed by all Ministers. The 
resolution was lost by 193. 

On Thursday, May Day, Steel-Maitland opened the 
ball for the Unionists in continuation of the debate on 
the Plural Voting Bill. He dubbed it a half-baked 
measure. Hugh Cecil, speaking on behalf of the Univer¬ 
sity franchise which would be destroyed by this measure, 
made a sporting offer to the Government: 41 If you like, 

I will give you a scheme which will ensure at least three 
Radicals being returned for the Universities, although 
it is really not our fault if an educated electorate do 
not believe in the principles which at present guide the 
Liberal and Labour Parties.” Sir Robert Finlay 
bluntly asked the benches opposite if they expected to 
derive advantages from this Bill, and was answered 
quite frankly with a loud 44 Yes” from the majority. 
Then all I can say is that this is the first time a 
Franchise Bill has been put forward for purely party 
purposes.* * 

Morrison-Bell, who is the chief advocate of equal 
^presentation, reminded the Government of their pro- 
uiise to bring in a Redistribution Bill as soon as 
possible. If they really mean it, will they undertake 
that it shall not become law until the present glaring 
anomalies in the size of the constituencies and the 
ifference in their voting strength are equalised ? 
No, said Pease, 44 we won’t.** How could they? 

Bonar Law, in an earnest speech, pleaded for 
minority representation. For instance, forty per cent, of 
. Sectors in Scotland were Unionists, although only 
eight out of seventy-two members were of that colour 
the present time. Simon replied. He made a dis- 
hnctly ingenious defence, but then he is admittedly 
ver y clever. I have no doubt his sympathisers in the 
£ a lkry thought it unanswerable, but there were many 
devices in his armour, and if Walter Long, Austen, 
°r Bad been allowed to speak, the hollowness 

0 his arguments would have been revealed. Simon 
]s always good as the exponent of the last word, and 
1 a * is why he was put up at 10.30 to reply. The 
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guillotine fell at 11, and the Coalition in a packed house 
had a majority of 87. 

The Government Bill having obtained its second 
reading, the back-bench man had a go at the same sub¬ 
ject to make assurance doubly sure, so that, if by any 
chance anything happened to the first Bill, the second 
could be turned into a Government measure. It is a 
way the Government have got into of turning private 
members’ days to account. So on Friday Mr. Glan- 
ville, as the successful winner of this afternoon’s 
ballot, moved Dickenson’s Bill to jerrymander London. 
He spoke of the hardship of a fireman in his consti¬ 
tuency who, if he were ordered to sleep in another bed 
room in the fire station which lay in a different borough, 
would lose his vote. Dickenson seconded, and re¬ 
peated the arguments he had put forward four years 
ago, when the Bill was last before the House. London 
was distinctly Unionist, so the idea is to make it into 
one huge constituency with sixty or seventy members; 
all elections are to be held on one day; there is to be 
one returning officer, namely, the Clerk to the L.C.C., 
who—as if he had not enough to do already—was to 
superintend and be responsible for all the elections. 
The hours were to be extended from 7 till 10, and 
many other little aids to the Radical voter were 
suggested. 

The London Unionists gave up the great meeting of 
the Primrose League at the Albert Hall to fight the 
Bill. Hayes Fisher, Hoare, Harris, Lawson, Jessell, and 
Samuel all made short but vigorous speeches. If the 
Bill was to be logical, why did it not include Greater 
London ? Why was it not applied to great centres of 
population like Liverpool and Birkenhead, Birming¬ 
ham, Wolverhampton, and the surrounding suburbs ? 
What about posting 1,300,000 polling-cards on one 
day ? Balfour in a stabbing speech pointed to the 
back of the Bill, which contained the names of men 
who had nothing to do with London, whilst electoral 
anomalies, if they were anomalies, existed in their 
immediate vicinities. He pointed to the fact that not 
a single Cabinet Minister had been present all the after¬ 
noon. This was the third Bill on the same subject 
which had been read in eight days. If this one got 
its second reading, the House in one place or another 
would be discussing three measures which overlapped 
in all directions. It was a perversion of the use of 
a Grand Committee that upstairs it might be coming 
to one decision whilst the House came to an opposite 
conclusion downstairs. 

Ellis Griffith denied there was overlapping, or, if 
there was, each Bill covered other ground also. The 
closure was carried, and the Bill was sent upstairs to 
join the Extension of the Polling Hours Bill. Thus, 
you see, the Radical Party are determined that, 
if one Bill flashes in the pan, and another 
gets an outer, there is at least a chance that one of the 
three will find the bull's-eye. 44 Your mother-in-law 
has passed away. Shall we cremate her or bury her?** 
was the cable, according to the old American yarn. 
The son-in-law replied: "Take no risks; do both/* 
The Government are evidently taking 44 no risks.” 
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On Monday we started the Woman’s Suffrage debate. 

The Conciliation Bill merely proposed that widows and 
spinsters who paid rates and taxes should have the vote. 
Dickinson’s Bill goes much further—it is to enfranchise 
every woman over twenty-five who has those qualifica¬ 
tions or is married to a man who has them—which means 
adding a trifle of six and a half million women to the 
register. Unionists declare that Home Rule ought not 
to be passed because it has not been submitted to the 
electorate at any recent General Election, and yet there 
are strong Unionists and anti-Home Rulers who are in 
favour of this measure; apparently would pass it if they 
could without appealing to the country. On the other 
hand a large number have distinctly gone back. The 
wild proceedings of the militants and the revelations in 
the police court during the last two or three days have 
sickened a good many men. 

Bonar Law and Balfour, although in favour of the 
Conciliation Bill, have announced their determination 
not to vote on the ground that the Bill “ goes too far." 
Dickinson opened the debate in an admirable speech, 
which read very well in the Times this morning, but it 
was badly delivered. He was either shy or nervous— 
he read parts of it, and that is a proceeding the House 
always objects to. “He ought to put more ginger into 
it," said a critic by my side. Cavendish-Bentinck, who 
is becoming more and more Socialistic every Session, 
was far better, and blamed Asquith for driving the 
women to desperation. Arnold Ward and Cecil Beck 
took the other side. Paddy Goulding for the women 
spoke earnestly and eloquently as he always does—I 
wish he would speak oftener—but he is too busy and 
too fond of working behind the scenes to trouble to get 
up his speeches. 

After this there was an unreality and want of sincerity 
about the whole debate, and it was found difficult to 
keep it going in an empty house. Rowland Hunt, as 
usual, hit the nail on the head with one of his sledge 
hammer axioms that are impossible to answer. “ My 
belief is,” said he, M that if this Government could make 
sure of getting back at the next election they would give 
women two votes and men only one.” Colonel Lynch, 
the Boer leader, spoke in a flowery rhetorical style 
which amused the House. He called “ Christabel” the 
Mahomet of the female cause. It was all very amusing 
—the cutting across of party interests. Whatever the 
result the women have put the cat among the pigeons 
this time—and it seems likely to sever friendship in the 
way the Tichborne trial did forty years ago. 

At the moment of writing I have no more idea how 
the division will go than the man in the moon. Most 
people reckon it will be close. Personally I think the 
women will lose—a few lines lower down you will learn 
the result—but at the moment, in spite of diligent inquiry 
it is hid from mine eyes. 

Duke said a few weeks ago that he was disappointed 
with the House of Commons. On Tuesday night he 
would, at any rate, have recovered his pride in it as 
;» debating assembly. There was that old election 
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Messrs. Jack announce that the second volume, com¬ 
pleting “Lancashire Stories,'* will be issued im¬ 
mediately. The work is packed with Lancashire lore, 
and profusely illustrated from all available sources. 
In “The Masterpieces of Music ** series Messrs. Jack 
announce two new volumes, “ Verdi,** by Sir A. C. 
Mackenzie, and “Meyerbeer,** by Arthur Harvey. 


“ How to Make a Century,*’ by J. B. Hobbs, is to be 
published by Messrs. A. and C. Black. The work will 
be found to be full of hints important to batsmen of 
all grades, from the nervous beginner to the “useful** 
bat. At the same time anecdotes and autobiographical 
matter will impart a strong “human interest** to the 
work and commend it to a far wider public than would 
be found for a merely technical manual. 


The Manchester University Press publish on May I j 
“Ireland Under the Commonwealth,** a selection of 
documents relating to the government of Ireland dur¬ 
ing this period, edited, with notes and historical in¬ 
troduction, by Mr. Robert Dunlop. Attention was 
recently drawn to these by Professor Firth, and a de¬ 
sire expressed by him for their publication in the form 
of a calendar. The documents are those on which the 
late Mr. J. P. Prendergast based his well-known ac¬ 
count of the “Cromwellian Settlement of Ireland,*' and 
are the only authoritative account we possess of that 
important event. The book will be in two volumes. 

A largely attended meeting of the Albanian Com¬ 
mittee was held at the Grand Hotel, Trafalgar Square, 
on May 1. The president, the Hon. Aubrey Herbert, 
M.P., welcomed Ismail Kemal Bey, President of the 
Provisional Government of Albania, and the Albanian 
delegates. Mr. H. N. Brailsford, Mr. H. W. Nevin- 
son, M. Philippe Nogga, Mr. C. F. Ryder (Leeds), and 
the Hon. Walter Guinness, M.P., spoke, and the fol¬ 
lowing resolution was passed with acclamation: — 
“That this Committee desires to place on record its 
appreciation of what His Excellency Ismail Kemal Bey 
; has said, and that the meeting stand adjourned to an 
early date, to be fixed by the chairman, for considera¬ 
tion of what further steps can be taken to ensure auto- 
V; nom y to Albania as the natural right of a vigorous 
. and independent nationality.** 


Imperial and Foreign Affairs 

By Lancelot Lawton. 

THE SANITY OF EUROPE 
TpHE timely decision of King Nicholas to bow to the 
w iU of the Great Powers has brought universal 
relief. True, there remain issues of gravity to be 
but, in the light of experience, we do not 
believe that these issues are likely to impose an ex- 
c essivc tax upon what we will term the present sanity 
Europe. Throughout the long crisis that has passed 
no question has arisen carrying with it the probability 
such stupendous complications as the problem in- 
'°h r ed in the Montenegrin occupation of Scutari ; and 
0nl y the extreme pessimist, looking towards troubled 
* ^bania and the Aegean, will continue to open his 
^oming paper in daily anticipation of the announcement 
a European conflagration is imminent. 


Doubtless many explanations will now be forth¬ 
coming, depending upon the particular point of view, 
to account for the official surrender of the Albanian 
citadel and the consequent preservation of the world's 
peace. Thus we shall hear severally of the vindication 
of the ambassadors, the triumph of Austria's firmness, 
and the success that has attended the suasion of M. 
Sazonoff. Careful analysis, however, will reveal no 
one single cause but a combination of circumstances that 
has brought about an inevitable situation. Further, 
careful analysis will establish yet again the solidarity 
and strength of the Triple Entente as the deciding 
factor in European diplomacy. To lay the credit at the 
door of one statesman in St. Petersburg, or to give 
unstinted praise to the Ambassadors of the nations, 
betrays a narrow outlook that cannot possibly embrace 
the truth. Equally wrong would it be to view the situa¬ 
tion that now exists, from the standpoint of Austria's 
martial attitude. We shall find on deeper examination 
that in its recent display of strength is shown trans¬ 
parently the pathetic plight of the dual monarchy, and 
that the men who guide its destinies, so far from having 
exhibited a vigorous and positive initiative, have 
been borne along on an irresistible stream only to be 
rescued at the critical moment by the agency which 
directs perhaps the main current of that stream. 

What are the facts ? The evolution of Continental 
Europe is being slowly but surely determined by the 
evolution of the Slav and German peoples. That is 
a law which, with a realisation of their duty to pos¬ 
terity, European statesmen do not fail to take into 
account in framing a far-seeing policy. But to Austria- 
Hungary it constitutes a matter of grave and ever¬ 
present concern. For the heterogeneous population 
that owes allegiance to the Habsburg monarchy con¬ 
tains a vast proportion of Slavs. It is, therefore, both 
within and without her gates that Austria must watch 
with ceaseless vigilance. Bearing this double necessity 
in mind, let us attempt appreciation of the difficulties 
inseparable from Count Berchtold's position through¬ 
out the Balkan campaign. In almost any other country 
where the conditions existing amid neighbouring terri¬ 
tories might menace the national interests it would be 
a comparatively simple affair so to marshal the forces 
of public sentiment as to provide for an adequate 
measure of public support even in the contingency of a 
resort to arms. Indeed, in the usual run of modem 
historical instances it is not so much a case of having 
to beat up the support of the populace as it is of 
having to curb its ardour. With Austria the case was 
different. In spite of reiterated declarations made to 
the world through inspired Press channels, not alone in 
Vienna, that the entire nation was strung to a high 
pitch of military enthusiasm, the simple fact remained 
that vast communities of Austrian Slavs were prepared 
bitterly to resent any act of overt hostility which the 
monarchy might commit against their kinsmen in the 
Balkans. It was the knowledge of this certainty, 
more, perhaps, than any other factor, that imposed 
restraint in the highest quarters in Vienna. No one 
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knew better than Count Berchtold the national peril 
that would be threatened had a crusade been waged 
against the Allies; for it is impossible to imagine 
operations being confined to the Montenegrins. Then, 
looking still farther afield, the Foreign Minister 
realised that the time had not arrived when, if the 
conflagration spread, the forces of the Alliance could 
reckon confidently on success, were they to be arrayed 
against the forces of the Entente. 

The lessons to be learnt from the crisis now happily 
passed afford the key to the situation as it exists in 
Europe to-day. Let us see. The triumph of the Bal¬ 
kan States over Turkey has brought a great accession 
of strength to Slavism. From this basis, which is 
universally accepted, we can proceed. It is abundantly 
clear that in Slav or German ideals two stupendous 
influences are brought into direct opposition. But 
automatically the young States have become identified 
in a political sense with the Triple Entente; for, apart 
from relations of kinship which bind them to Russia, 
national requirements demand that they be given 
approach to the money markets of France and Eng¬ 
land. Thus in a positive measure a community of 
interests beyond all human ordering has brought added 
strength and prestige to a compact which makes for 
the peace of Europe. To look back for a moment on 
the events of the past six months, we can detect no 
flaw in the effective solidarity, the inherent loyalty, of 
the Entente. Question after question which remained 
for international settlement outside the field of battle 
was finally disposed of without injury to the welfare 
of the various Allies—consummations directly due to 
the frank and purposeful relations existing between 
Russia, France, and England. Supported by her 
friend and her ally, Russia throughout the crisis has 
been able to combine wise counsel with encouragement, 
and so to prevent the area of hostilities from spreading 
beyond the Balkans. Over Scutari she may be said to 
have saved Austria from herself without lowering the 
dignity or harming the interests of Montenegro, whose 
destiny, she is persuaded, will advance with the 
destinies of the Balkan States. 

As something even stronger than a counterpoise to 
the Triple Alliance, therefore, the effectiveness of the 
Entente has been established by the sequence of events 
that are now drawing to a close. But, viewed in the 
light of those events, what conclusions do we arrive at 
as to the former compact ? The answer is simple. At 
present Germany is not prepared for the demands that 
would be made on her military resources were she 
obliged to defend both her Eastern and Western 
frontiers; while Austria shrinks from the alternative to 
peace knowing well that such an alternative would in¬ 
volve a war of subjugation, within or without her terri¬ 
tories, the issue of which no man could foretell. We 
find, then, that a spirit of reason has entered into the 
counsels of Europe, reason inspired by conscious 
strength as far as the Entente partners are concerned, 
and dictated in other quarters by the realisation of the 
actuality of that strength. 
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MOTORING 

• 

EADERS of the technical motor journals, and 
those interested in the columns which practically 
every lay journal of importance now considers it neces¬ 
sary to devote to motor matters, are apparently 
threatened with a resumption of the controversy be¬ 
tween the R.A.C. and the Victor Tyre Company, and, 
to speak frankly, one is getting just a little tired of 
the whole matter. Everybody knows that the Club 
stultified itself by first of all accepting the invitation 
to conduct the test, and subsequently declining, with¬ 
out advancing any valid reason—or, for that matter, 
any reason at all—for its change of mind. And every¬ 
body also knows that, unable to withstand any longer 
the storm of adverse criticism, both from within and 
without, it abandoned its attitude of more or less 
dignified silence and endeavoured to justify its con¬ 
duct, the result was not edifying, or in any way cal¬ 
culated to enhance the reputation of the Club. What 
good, therefore, can be expected from a resumption 
of the dispute is not obvious to the outsider. Even 
the Victor Tyre Company, which has secured such a 
magnificent advertisement by its clever exploitation of 
the Club’s stupidity, will run a risk of wearying the 
motoring community by a prolongation of the discus¬ 
sion, and the Club itself has certainly nothing to gain 
by re-entering the controversial arena. The salient fact 
arising out of the tyre test is that the Victor, in an 
exhaustive competitive trial, conducted under condi¬ 
tions the fairness and impartiality of which have not 
been disputed by anybody, decisively proved its 
rivals in the contest, and this, we think, should amply 
satisfy its makers and induce them to let sleeping dogs 
lie. 

The 1913 edition of the A.A. and M.U. Handbook, 
which has just been issued to members, has as its main 
feature the classified hotel section, in the preparation 
of which the Association has been engaged for several 
years. It consists of a list of no fewer than 1,100 
hotels in Great Britain and Ireland, every one of which 
has been carefully inspected and can be recommended 
to the touring motorist. The “star 99 system of classi¬ 
fication is again adopted, the number of stars placed 
against the name of each hotel indicating its standing, 
and enabling the motorist to know in advance what to 
expect in the way of accommodation and charges. It 
will be observed that since last year a large number of 
hotels have been added to those already classified, and 
as the work of inspection and classification is still 
steadily proceeding it is hoped that it will be practi¬ 
cally completed this year. The Handbook also con¬ 
tains a list of about 1,400 garages in England, Scot¬ 
land, Ireland, and Wales, with comprehensive informa¬ 
tion as to the facilities afforded by each, and full 
details of the beats covered by the cyclist patrols, the 
points at which telephones have already been installed 
in sentry boxes on the main roads, etc. This telephone 
service is being extended as rapidly as possible, and 
will undoubtedly be of great assistance to members in 
many ways, such as the calling up of garages for tyres. 
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replacements of parts, assistance in case of breakdowns, 
etc., or the instructing en route of hotels for the pre¬ 
paration of meals and sleeping accommodation. There 
is also a very useful section of the book devoted to 
motor law, and one to instructions to the motorist 
how to proceed in case of accident or any of the other 
possible contingencies of the road. The whole is 
condensed into a compact little volume, almost small 
enough to carry in the waistcoat pocket, and one is 
justified in saying that no motorist should be without a 
copy. 

Ju rging from the number of cars one sees on the road 
with badly placed and sometimes almost illegible 
number plates, there seems to be ample scope for the 
new type of plate introduced to our notice by Messrs. 
Taylors, of Wolverhampton. The groundwork of this 
plate consists of copper wire mesh painted black, and 
on this are attached the letters and numbers, which are 
of polished aluminium. In this way the identification 
marks stand out conspicuously, and are always neat in 
appearance. The plates can be attached either to the 
front axle or the radiator, and when in the latter posi¬ 
tion they have the advantage of not diminishing the 
efficiency of the cooling surface. We understand that 
the price of these fitments, which certainly enhance the 
appearance of the car, is very moderate. 

In referring above to the tyre trial, it is stated that 
its bona fides as a fair and impartial competitive test 
has not been questioned in any quarter. We find, 
however, that this is not quite accurate. In the King’s 
Bench Division the other day, before Mr. Justice 
Darling and a special jury, an action for libel, brought 
by the Victor Tyre Company against the editor, pro¬ 
prietor, and publisher of the Field , was tried. It was 
alleged by the plaintiff company that in an article 
written by the motoring correspondent of that journal 
the suggestion was made that the test was not an honest 
one, and that the R.A.C. had declined to be a party 
to it on that ground. In the result a verdict in favour 
of the Victor Tyre Company was returned, with damages 
of £7$ and costs against the Field . R. B. H. 


In the Temple of Mammon 


The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial 
queries by return of post if correspondents enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope. Such queries must be sent 
to the City Offices, 15, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


T HE King of Montenegro has given up Scutari. This, 
in the opinion of the Stock Exchange, ends the 
crisis on the Continent. Saturday saw a sharp 
“bear” attack upon various stocks, especially Yankees. 
But on Monday morning everything was very good. 
This looks like manipulation of a very undesirable charac¬ 
ter and international punters have no hesitation in saying 
that the King of Montenegro runs a joint book with a 
well-known firm of foreign bankers and speculators. These 
curious stories are always current in the City and need 
not be believed. But whether kings or boursiers are the 
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gamblers, there is no doubt that someone had inside in¬ 
formation. 

The really disquieting feature of the position is the 
weakness of French rentes and the withdrawal of French 
money from New York. These two circumstances com¬ 
bined lead one to think that the French, at any rate, are 
not completely converted to peace. Our own Stock Ex¬ 
change laughs at the complications; says they are bluff 
and tells all its clients to buy. 

Numberless new issues have made their appearance. 
Messrs. Rothschilds have the market against them in the 
Brazilian loan. The price is quoted 1 discount. At this 
figure the issue looks a very attractive South American 
investment. But Brazil is not popular with the City and 
the Bahia Tramways case has not improved the feeling. 
It is an unfortunate thing that so many Brazilian towns 
should have more or less repudiated their engagements. 
The Lever Brothers 6 per cent. “C” Preference shares at 
2is. are a sound industrial, and the Partington Steel and 
Iron Co. 5 per cent. Debentures guaranteed by Pearson 
and Knowles are equally good. The well-known house of 
Higginson offered some 6 per cent. 4-year notes in the 
United Fruit Company, a well-known American business. 
They seem a very reasonable short dated security. The 
Burmah Oil Company is bringing out Motor Spirit Re¬ 
fineries with a capital of ^500,000. It seems to me that 
the promotion profit here is excessive. Numberless small 
companies have made their appearance, but none of them 
deserve the attention of the serious investor. 

Money. —If the political outlook clears up, then, no 
doubt, the Bank of England will reduce its rate to 4 per 
cent. Money has become much cheaper and three months’ 
bills have been done at 3$. But everything depends upon 
the Bank of France. If this great bank can see its way 
to reduce rates, then our own bank must follow suit. The 
general opinion in the City is in favour of a 4 per cent, 
rate. 

Foreigners. —International stocks were hardly affected 
at all by the good news from the Near East. The in¬ 
trigues in regard to China still go on. Reuter declares 
that the loan arranged with the Five Power group wiH 
be carried out. My own information is of a different 
character. I do not think that Yuan Shi Kai will dare to 
force such a loan on the South. He knows that his armv 
will not fight, and in my opinion he has not even gone the 
length of signing the loan. I am assured that China has 
been offered seven millions by a strong group in London 
on good terms. It is a pity Sir Edward Grey cannot see 
his way to abandon the Four Powers. I hear that France 
is thinking of following the example of the United States. 

Home Rails. —The strength of this market lies in the 
fact that none of the jobbers have any securities on their 
books. Consequently the smallest purchase frightens them 
out of their skin. The public, in spite of the low prices, 
have not bought largely, and we may consider such rise 
as has occurred to be due to professional buying. Not only 
are traffics very good, but both passenger and goods rates 
are higher. Traders are also being charged demurrage 
on wagons. There is very little doubt that all English 
railways will have a splendid half year ; 1894 Great Central 
Preference are now being bid for and the price has risen to 
79. I still think Great Western a cheap purchase. 

Yankees. —The American market is strangely weak. 
No “bull” leader has appeared, and the “bears” have 
everything their own way. They now pretend that they do 
not like the decision of the Supreme Court only to extend 
the time for the completion of the Harriman dissolution 
till July 1. Surely this a few weeks ago would have been 
considered an admirable arrangement. The truth is 
American gambling sentiment is “bearish”; so “bearish” 
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that I look for a sharp reaction. Crops are good and trade 
is certainly not bad. If the European position clears up 
there is nothing to prevent a big rise in Yankee rails. I 
do not suggest an immediate purchase, but it must be ad¬ 
mitted that Union Pacifies at 152$ look remarkably cheap. 
Southern Pacific have been heavily sold down to 99. Here 
the position is somewhat different. The railway is in good 
form. The weak spot, of course, is the fact that Union 
will have to market the whole of its shares. This the 
dealers know. I see little chance of a rise in Southern 
Pacific. Steels have been weak. There are two things 
against this stock : one is a reduction in the tariff, and 
the other is the possibility of the Government dissolving 
the Merger. 

Rubber. —There is a little better tone in the rubber mar¬ 
ket, but it cannot be said that the reports have given 
buyers much encouragement. However, raw rubber is 
harder at 3s. 6d., due, it is said, to a rig in the Brazilian 
market. Plantation is now quoted 4d. a lb. lower than 
fine hard cured Para. Some good news has come in from 
the United Malaysian. If the directors would only write 
down the £1 shares to is. they would be able to pay off 
their debts to Messrs. Vanderbilt and Goelet and give the 
shareholders a dividend. At its present capitalisation the 
position is hopeless. The output of rubber is very large, 
working costs have been reduced 50 per cent., and the 
price of jelutong has fallen 40 per cent. Malacca at 8f 
seems to me much too high. 

Oil. —The Oil groups interested in Maikop say that any 
moment Mr. McGarvey will bring in a gusher on the deep 
level plots now being bored, and they look for a boom in 
Maikop shares. Personally, I think that the public are 
thoroughly sick of oil shares. If there is anything to be 
bought, it should be Shell. This company has had a mag¬ 
nificent year. I am told that the profits will be over 2\ 
millions. How much will be written off for depreciation I 
cannot say, but it is quite clear that an increased dividend 
and probably a bonus will be paid. The Burmah Company 
will also have profits two or three times bigger than last 
year. 

Mines. —In the mining market everyone is hopeful that 
we shall see a revival. The syndicates have the money 
subscribed for a “bull” campaign. All they ask for now is 
the confidence of the public. The Fanti Consols meeting 
does not show that the mining directors possess this con¬ 
fidence, and the Globe and Phoenix meeting points the same 
way. Perhaps when directors treat shareholders fairly and 
give them information as and when they receive it, we may 
get a boom in mines. Waihi report is very bad. This 
mine appears to have come to the end of its life. Lonely 
figures are a shade better, but the company is grossly over¬ 
capitalised. 

Miscellaneous. —The report of the expert committee on 
the Marconi and other wireless systems was hailed by the 
jobbers as a “bull” point for Marconi. But in my opinion 
it has settled the contract for good and all. Clearly, both 
the Poulsen and the Goldschmidt can compete with the 
Marconi, and both appear both quicker and more secret. 
Marconi shares, however, should not be sold, as I hear that 
the company have made large profits, and that another rig 
is contemplated. Raymond Radclyffe. 


PREMIER OIL AND PIPE LINE COMPANY. 

This company continues to maintain its production. In¬ 
cluding an output for April of 20,600 tons, it has pro¬ 
duced altogether during the past eleven months 237,770 
tons of oil. Based on present prices this should give an 
approximate divisible profit for the financial year of 
^350,000, after providing for royalties, working expenses, 
boring costs, depreciation, etc. Hitherto a dividend at the 
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rate of 10 per cent, has been paid on the Ordinary shares, 
but the company’s increased prosperity is engendering 
a belief that the rate of distribution for this year will 
be exceeded. Market dealings in the shares are becoming 
increasingly active and the price is talked up in market 
circles from the present level of about 17s. to 30s., at 
which price they would still be attractive. Purchasers may 
be reminded that the present quotation carries with it the 
six months’ dividend to April 30. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

THOSE MAD SUFFRAGETTES. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Dear Sir,—I wonder what kind of men those can be who 
pretend to admire and respect the utterly depraved and 
insensate “tactics” and devilry of the so-called “militant” 
suffragettes! For, if such creatures are not “irre- 
sponsibles,” then they must be downright criminals. 
Moreover, wherein consists the virtue of undue forbear¬ 
ance on such account? For, to be over-regardful of the 
essence of forbearance, on all womanly account, is to 
invite and court woman’s direct and pronounced con¬ 
tempt, since all normally constituted and well organised 
women love and respect strength and manhood in all 
sexual relationship. They have no “use” and no regard 
whatever for “weaklings” and mere echoes! What they 
do care for in men is ability and individuality. Hence, 
while those “militants” may profess to countenance and 
appreciate the “support” and endorsation of such “he 
suffragettes” as may serve their momentary purpose, they 
may be depended upon to treat such poor weaklings not 
a bit better than the fabled “she spider” monster treated 
her unfortunate “he mate,” the moment it suits their fell 
purpose! And were it not a pity that such poor 
degenerates should be permitted to thus immolate them¬ 
selves at the “shrine” of militant womanhood? It might 
be well for the common interests of humanity to be thus 
well rid of such weaklings. But what most surprises me 
is that any man should so confuse and confound the true 
sense of things as to regard it as “gentlemanly,” or as 
an evidence of being an “English gentleman,” to suffer a 
number of so-called women to make a common nuisance 
of themselves and to violate every law and canon of com¬ 
mon decency and propriety, under any pretext whatever. 
And just as inconceivable (from any common-sense stand¬ 
point) is the attitude, or frame of mind, of one who pro¬ 
fesses to regard such viragoes and termagants as the 
suffragettes as “tender and delicate women,” whose very 
“delicacy” should appeal to “ English gentlemen!” 
Extremely funny this, as it seems to me! 

And just as extremely illogical as it is amusing, seeing 
that these suffragette anarchists and lunatics invariably 
insist upon their perfect equality and utter independence; 
and yet they are just as invariably glad to take advantage 
of police protection as they are ready to provoke and 
insult such protectors whenever they can safely do so! 
Hence it is all nonsense to rave about “tenderness” and 
‘'delicacy.” For really can there be anything less tender 
than a rampant suffragette? What the mad creature^ 
most need is discipline and mental treatment. 

Buffalo, U.S.A. Edwin Ridley. 


BACON AND SHAKESPEARE. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir ,—1 do not know how it is, unless it be that I 
acquired the little learning I possess without their aid, but 
somehow I never had much faith in “Professors.” I 
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should have thought that one writing under that proud 
title, and from a college of such renown, too, as that of 
Poona In the Deccan, and who, moreover, can boast, as I 
understand, of the high academical distinction of a Pass 
Degree (B.A. without honours) in the University of Cam¬ 
bridge, would have given us more indications of sound 
scholarship, wide reading, and logical deduction, than he 
has done in the letters which he has addressed 
to you under the above heading. But, alas! pro¬ 
fession and practice do not always go together, 
and your correspondent’s case is, as it appears to me, no 
exception to this rule, as 1 think 1 pointed out in my last 
letter as regards at least his proficiency in Latin, and as 
I am now prepared to show in this respect also of his 
excursions into the field of English literature. 

For let me briefly examine his last pronunciamento. 
“Milton,” says this learned Professor, “was a younger 
contemporary of Bacon and knew all the literary people of 
the day.” Well, yes—Milton was a younger contem¬ 
porary of Bacon—a very “younger contemporary.” He 
was born when Bacon was fifty-two, and, therefore, they 
no doubt chummed together, and, though no two men 
could possibly be, socially, politically, or philosophically, 
more different, “doubtless” the friends of the one were 
the friends of the other. “Doubtless,” also the same is 
true of John Milton, the young Puritan student, and 
William Shakspere, or Shaxper, the player of Strat¬ 
ford. During that last eight years of the player’s life, 

I should not be surprised to hear from your professional 
correspondent in his next letter that the latter often nursed 
the former on his knees, telling him pretty stories of his 
boyish freaks in Stratford and his more manly dissipa¬ 
tions in after life in London, and that w r as why the dear 
little Puritan boy spoke so nicely of his Stratford friend in 
his after days, calling him “My Shakespeare,” and 
speaking of him as— 

“ Sweetest Shakespeare, Fancy’s child 
Warbling his native wood notes wild !” 

But, to speak more seriously, does your correspondent 
really think that such stuff as this will go down writh 
sensible men, who have some, even if only a “schoo'boy,” 
acquaintance, with John Milton—John Milton, the Puritan, 
who probably never entered a playhouse in his life, and 
would have thought it profanation to do it? In 
“L’Allegro,” indeed, he does use the above named terms 
as regards “Shakespeare,” thereby showing entire 
ignorance of the “Shakespeare works,” which it is abso¬ 
lutely impossible he could ever have read, to have thus 
‘spoken of them. Fancy, indeed—only just fancy, the 
application of “wood notes wild” to the tragic scenes of 
“Macbeth” or the pathetic reflections of Lear, or the 
philosophical declamations of Hamlet ! 

But what then could Milton have meant by using such 
pretty phrases as regards “Shakespeare”? Well, it is 
not my duty to give instruction to any man, much less a 
Professor, but my theory has always been (and I think it 
is one which must commend itself to any man who has 
studied the life and character of such a man as John 
Milton) that to him (Milton) “Shakespeare” was what it 
was to some before and has been to thousands since, but 
a name r in Milton’s case, not associated so much, if at 
all, with the plays (which, as I have said, it seems im¬ 
possible he could ever have read), but the many “Sweet 
Lyrics” or songs by which they are interspersed and 
lightened. Many of these by Milton’s time had become 
popular, apart from the plays, and some of them had been 
set to music, and it was of these “doubtless” (as Sir S. 
Lee would say) that Milton (himself a musician) must 
have been thinking when he spoke of “wood notes wild” 
and Shakespeare “warbling” them. 
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This, at least, is how I read this otherwise utterly in¬ 
comprehensible reference by Milton to “Shakespeare.” 
But not so, apparently, your learned Professor. He sees 
in the strange couplet only clear proof that (in Milton’s 
opinion) “Shakespeare” was “no scholar,” thus confirm¬ 
ing my view as to Milton’s complete ignorance of 
“Shakespeare,” but bringing himself into direct conflict 
with most of the ablest of Shakespearean champions on 
his own side—his brother “Professor” Churton Collins, 
and others to wit—who declare that the plays are chock 
full of learning of all kinds, and particularly of law, as 
we Baconians also believe. And in this awkward quan¬ 
dary I will leave your Professor, so far as Milton is con¬ 
cerned. 

But how about Keats? For a parallel between the man 
of Stratford and his productions, the plays, chock full of 
learning of all kinds, as they are now generally admitted 
to be, and Keats with his purely imaginative works, we 
have only to turn, says Mr. Rawlinson, to the latter. 
“Keats,” he declares, “knew as little of the classics as 
Shakespeare,” that is, from his point of view, the man of 
Stratford, who knew little or none. But here your corre¬ 
spondent comes into conflict not only with Professor 
Collins, but with “facts—stubborn facts,” as they are 
generally called. For Keats, though “no scholar” in the 
severe sense of the term—no Porson, say, or Westcott— 
was a well educated youth, capable of passing, I should 
say (though not, perhaps, with honours) the B.A. exam, 
at Cambridge, of which your correspondent is so proud, 
while his ample opportunities of reading, and his early 
introduction into literary society of the best kind, would 
give him somewhat of that “Greek mood,” which, as your 
correspondent says, is reflected in his writings. But to 
compare those writings, matchless in their way, with the 
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profound research and comprehensive learning embodied 
in the plays is—well, unworthy even of a 41 Professor.’’ 

And with these remarks, Sir, I would gladly conclude 
this letter having, as I think, said enough to show that 
even a critic of the eminence of your correspondent is not 
quite infallible. But, in one part of his letter, your corre¬ 
spondent, as I consider, has gone far beyond the bounds I 
of all legitimate criticism, by a persona] reflection, against 
which I wish to protest with all the energy of which I am 
capable. I refer, of course, to his remarks about that 
amiable, accomplished, and universally respected lady, j 
Miss Delia Bacon. 44 She,” says your correspondent — j 
44 brutally ," as the French would say, and as I venture to 
think—“died in a madhouse.” Yes, 1 reply, so she did, 
driven thereto, in part, by the contumely heaped upon her 
by “Professors” of her time, for the crime of expressing, 
and modestly expressing, her sinoere doubts as to the truth 
of the generally received opinion of the authorship of the 
44 Shakespeare” plays. Is that, I ask, a subject on which 
to dwell with apparent satisfaction, not to say ferocity? 
And, is the imputation that obviously underlies it, that all 
Baconians must, therefore, be more or less mad, one to be 
justified 5 Were, I would ask, such men of supposed 
sanity as Hallam, Disraeli, Palmerston, and many others 
mad when they practically hinted the same doubts? And 
was the hard-headed, outspoken John Bright in the same 
category when he roundly declared that the man who 
believed that “ the player of Stratford wrote Hamlet was 
a fool”? or, are we all mad who refuse to regard the 
44 Pundit” of Poona (to retort in his own language) as the 
final referee on tbis vexed question? 

Leaving him to reply to these inquiries, I am, Sir, yours 
most faithfully, John Hutchinson. 

Dullatur House, Hereford. 


To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—The Baconians claim for Bacon the Shakespeare 
plays as philosophical works in dramatic form, and assert, 
they were never written for the theatre. That Bacon pub¬ 
lished them himself in Folio, under the name of Shake¬ 
speare. That they were Bacon’s authentic writings. 
Every word being from his own hand. Unless these state¬ 
ments can be proved to be true, the Baconian theory of 
authorship of these works, by Bacon, fails. Speculative 
evidence, strained to its utmost meaning, has been given 
in support of the Baconian theory, and the following is the 
latest example. Your correspondent “Holoferncs” calls 
attention to the peculiarly Italian form of betrothal in the 
44 1 aming of the Shrew” (II, i) as evidence that the author 
must have visited Italy and gained his knowledge of the 
custom on the spot. That Bacon during 1579-1584 was 
doing nothing, that he probably visited Italy, and the 
inference is—Bacon wrote the ‘‘Taming of the Shrew.” 
But the authorship cannot be so easily assigned. The 
44 1 aming of the Shrew” is a reconstruction of an old play 
called the ‘‘Taming of a Shrew”; both were planned and 
written by anonymous authors. What Shakespeare did 
was to improve the characterisation and turn it into the 
spirited play as w r e now have it. The Englishman Italian- 
ated living and travelling in Italy, would bring home into 
England out of Italy the religion, the learning, the policy, 
the experience, the manners of Italy. And Italy was the 
land of romance for the imagination of Elizabethan Eng- i 
land. Englishmen became familiar with Italian cities, 
their customs, language and topography. So any drama- ! 
tist of the time could have easily acquired all the know¬ 
ledge he w r anted for a play without having first gained it 
on the spot. 44 Holofcrnes” claims the Shrew for Bacon, 
did Bacon pen the following passage in Act I, Sc. 2?— • 
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Petruchio : Signor Hortensio, come you to part the fray, 
Con tutto il core, ben trovato, may I say. 
Hortensio : Alla nostra casa ben venuto f molto honorato 
Signior mio Petruchio .— 

Grumio: Nay, ’tis no matter, sir, what he ’leges in Latin. 

Here, in Padua, 44 the nursery of arts,” two gentlemen 
speak in Italian; but Grumio, the servant, an Italian, 
mistakes his native language for Latin ! And the author 
spells “Petrucio” with an 44 h” in it ! Who was the 
author? In the ‘‘Merchant of Venice,” where the scene 
is also ‘‘the pleasant garden of great Italy,” and where 
the Italian travel is of a very different order, we have a 
beautiful example of Wm. Shakespeare’s genuine work— 
not Bacon’s. 

In regard to 44 Love’s Labours Lost” it cannot be as 
‘‘Holofernes” says that the author displays an ‘‘intimate 
knowledge of the Court of Navarre.” All the incidents 
are of Wm. Shakespeare’s creation. The King of 
Navarre, Biron, Longeville and the Due de Mane were 
familiar personages to the Elizabethans. Shakespeare 
simply borrowed those names for his characters, who talk 
English in the fashion of ingenious speech that had been 
introduced from Italy, the style of which is to be found 
in John Lyly’s ‘‘Euphues” and Robert Greene’s 4 4 Mena- 
phon.” ‘‘Love’s Labours Lost” contains no politics: it 
is a dramatic plea against shaping our lives by narrow 
rules and artificial systems. Gervinus has remarked that 
the tone of the Italian school prevails in this comedy more 
than in any other. But Shakespeare did not merely re¬ 
produce dramatic types or stock figures; he had his eye on 
the affectations and mannerisms of his own day. 44 It is 
necessary for exciting interest of any kind that the subject 
assumed should be as it were translated into the manners 
as well as the age we live in.” Shakespeare does not 
imitate the mode of speaking at Court; his kings and 
their associates talk in blank verse. 4 ‘Love’s Labours 
Lost” was published in 1598, as 4 ‘newly corrected and 
augmented by W. Shakspere.” The additions are most 
clumsily inserted. 

The running comment by Costard while the King is 
reading a leter is not courtly behaviour. The padding 
throughout was probably added to give the comedians 
more prominent parts. The song at the end is tacked on, 
and is strangely contrasted with that which precedes it. 
The above two plays never came from Bacon’s pen; they 
belonged to the theatre, and the managers had them 
altered for reproduction. 

The First Folio stands as a permanent contradiction of 
anything and everything that the Baconians can with all 
their ingenuity and inventiveness bring forward in support 
of their theory that Shakespeare was not the author of his 
own works. I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

London, E.C. Tom Jones. 

April 23, 1913. 


To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—There is one argument which even that profound 
scholar, Sir Edwin Durning-Lawrencc, has overlooked. 

It is this :— 

The greatest character in the so-called Shakesperean 
plays is Hamlet. 

Why Hamlet? 

Hamlet is a diminutive. It means little ham. Little 
Ham is BACON. (‘‘Hang hog is latten for Bacon.”) 

So Bacon wrote 4 ‘Hamlet.” And if 44 Hamlet,” why not 
‘‘Othello,” 4 ‘Lear,” 4 ‘Julius Caesar”—anything, in fact? 

This, I hope, settles the question, and dethrones for 
ever that drunken, illiterate, comical boor (and bore) 
Shaxpere, the Stratford mountebank. 

Will Sir Edwin deign to tell us whether he approves of 
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this contribution to his theory from the humblest of his 
admirers? I am, etc., Baconian. 

My real name, not for publication, is given below. I 
should be delighted to hear from fellow-Baconians upon 
the subject of my discovery. 


THE LONGEST SENTENCE. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—A few days ago I was challenged by a reader of 
The Academy to produce a longer sentence—literary, not 
criminal—than the one Mr. Gladstone perpetrated at Bir¬ 
mingham on an important occasion. This was Mr. Glad¬ 
stone’s sentence :— 

41 Sir Charles Forster and Gentlemen—It is 
a great thing and a great praise to any con¬ 
stituency that it is able to maintain that standard of 
judgment and approbation and attachment which Wal¬ 
sall has maintained for so long- a period while repre¬ 
sented by Sir Charles Forster, to whom I owe a debt 
of gratitude for What he has most truly called an 
unswerving support, but I may say a support that 
did not derive its entire value even from its singu¬ 
larly decided character in reference to the principles of 
liberalism, but likewise from the entire character and 
action of the man who has been successful in making 
liberal principles honoured by the whole house in asso¬ 
ciation with active Parliamentary service rendered to 
the House of Commons as such, without respect to 
party, while at the same time he has been one, no 
doubt, as he has said himself, of the most intelligent 
upholders of the principles of party as being a neces¬ 
sary, though a secondary, instrument for promoting 
the benefit of the work and the empire.” 

This is a good long sentence of 176 words, but I 
answered my correspondent with the remark that your 
columns hold perhaps the record, as in The Academy 
of March 1 this year I wrote—210 words—the following 
sentence :— 

41 Who, 1 would ask, w-as the more likely inventor 
of new words and phrases—the 4 Man of Stratford,’ 
with his Warwickshire 4 patois,’ who left school at 
the age of thirteen or fourteen to become a butcher’s 
apprentice, whose father and mother (also his daugh¬ 
ter) could not write their names (except by a 4 sign 
manual ’ or 4 mark,’ according to Sir Sidney Lee), and 
who left his 4 bookless ’ native town without an edu¬ 
cation in English (as English, except the ABC per 
the horn book—the Bible was not even taught— 
formed no part of any grammar school curriculum in 
the days of Elizabeth), but with a vocabulary, accord¬ 
ing to Max Muller and Stopford Brooke, of 15,000 
pure English words, many of them used for the first 
time—a vocabulary twice as large as the scholarly 
Milton’s—or the great philosopher and scholar, care¬ 
fully educated, whose father was tutor to Edward VI., 
and afterwards Lord-keeper, and whose mother was 
governess to the same King, and spoke and wrote 
Latin, Greek, Italian, and French 4 as her native 
tongue,’ the boy who had left Cambridge at the age 
of 15, as there was nothing more they could teach 
him, the genius who in his youth declared, 4 I have 
taken all knowledge to be my province ’? ” 

When I penned this sentence I had no intention of beating 
Gladstone’s record; but perhaps your readers can supply 
me with a longer published sentence at their convenience. 
I am, sir, yours faithfully, 

George Stronach. 

Edinburgh, April 14, 1913. 
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To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—The importance of the modern Greek language, 
formerly called Romaic, will rise after the recent military 
triumph of the young Hellenic Monarchy, and its consider¬ 
able extension. If The Academy is not received in the 
National Library in Athens, it ought to be, because The 
Academy was first founded there. Here is a specimen of 
Greek prose from the pen of its director, which is too simple 
to need a translation for those to whom it will seem inte¬ 
resting. Edward S. Dodgson. 

E 0 NIKH BIBAIO 0 HKH, A 0 HNAI. TJ 21 Maprtov, 1913. 
’A£iotc/uic Kvptc, Ka6icrr(j)fJL€Lv vfjuv yvuKTTOV, on ire pf.\r)<f)Oyj(Tav to. 
v^’ vfjuy &wpr) 0 cvra cts rrjv idvucrjv bi/ 3 \io 0 yKr)v “ Byzantium and 
Other Poems by B. A. Marshall, London, 1831/’ (nrevSofxfv 

8* Kci tK<f>pdcru>p.€v vfjuy deppxts cv^apurrias $ia to (v&i(i<f>€pov oirtp 
lSci£arc irpos irkovTLO’fiov row Idvucov l&pvpuxros Svtivos irpoUrraptOau 
4 0 *E<f>opo<:. IIpo? rov ’A^iorifiov K vptov> 

Edouard S. Dodgson. 

The Union Society, Oxford. 
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Notes of the Week 


W __ £ notice that at the British Socialist Con¬ 
ference two notable declarations were 
made, one by Mr. Nicoll, of Pollok- 
shaws, who demanded that religion should be “excluded 
from the schools, because that was one of the most fatal 
forms of education.** We have not had the honour of 
knowing that Mr. Nicoll of Pollokshaws—which we 
presume is a place which actually exists, although we 
have not the slightest idea where it is—was a person of 
prominent importance. We have before commented in 
this newspaper on the indecent and preposterous atti¬ 
tude of the Socialist Party. They run newspapers, such 
as the Christian Commonwealth , which profess to found 
their doctrines on the teaching of the New Testament. 
Every sensible person knows that this is a fraud, and 
that the notorious Mr. Nicoll is really giving utterance 
to the views of a revolutionary party. So much for Mr. 
Nicoll. We find a little later on in the proceedings of 
this wonderful conference that a Mr. Petroff, who is 
described as of Kentish Town, but whose proper des¬ 
tination, we venture to think, would be Siberia, made 
some remarks—we presume in broken English—about 
the criminal women who should be certified as lunatics, 
to the effect that they were living in a state of slavery. 
This person requires no further notice; but we observe 
that Mr. Elsbury, of Rotherham, who no doubt is a 
leading citizen of that place, but whose acquaintance we 
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have never had the pleasure of making in our many 
visits there, expressed himself thus, probably in broad 
Yorkshire, and minus and plus the “h’s”: 

I cannot help expressing my admiration for the 
splendid work the women are doing. I think all 
honour is due to them. In this age of apathy when 
you have a body of women so determined to stand by 
justifiable acts instead of obstructing them we should 
help them as far as possible. 

The sentence is not English, and of course is not 
grammatical, but it tends to show that Mr. Elsbury is 
a decadent, and possibly should be certified. In this 
connection we note the statement of Mr. Ramsay Mac¬ 
Donald, who was good enough to give some very crude 
ideas as to the liberty of the Press. He says: 

I consider it is the duty of everybody who values 
the liberty of the Press to stop the Government in the 
most effective way from entertaining any insane ideas 
regarding publication either of the written or spoken 
word which may have been in force a hundred years 
ago, but which ought not now to be tolerated. 

We think that we know as much of what is due to the 
Press as Mr. Ramsay MacDonald does, and we say that 
the ideas the Government are entertaining are entirely 
sane. The only evil is that they were not acted upon 
much sooner, with the result that fools would not have 
developed into criminals. 


It is impossible not to notice the contrast between 
the working class of a large French provincial city and 
the corresponding section of the people in this 
country. It may be that the open-air habit, so 
indispensable to a Frenchman’s happiness, has some¬ 
thing to do with the lack of slovenliness and 
drunkenness and general world-weariness; for to sit 
and drink, or eat, or write a letter, fully exposed to 
the gaze of any passer-by, a man must retain a 
certain amount of self-respect. He can misbehave, 
of course; but the French working man will not, 
speaking generally, make a pathetic exhibition of 
himself in his leisure hours; nor will his wife appear 
in public bedraggled, miserable, “dressed** in a con¬ 
glomeration of scraps that might have come from the 
rag-bag. 


We are much amused at the attempt of Lord 
Curzon of Kedleston to defend himself against 
the charge of using mixed metaphors. The 
noble lord is obviously very angry, and main¬ 
tains that it is quite a good metaphor to describe 
the ship of the State as “slowly careering on towards 
the edge of the precipice.*’ The difficulty which occurs 
to us is, on what element is the ship careering? We 
think Lord Curzon must have intended to cortvey that 
this noble vessel was mounted on a motor-lorry; other¬ 
wise, so far as we can see, it would never reach “the pit 
into which it will fall [which] is the pit of fratricidal 
strife.” The two pits suggest to us that this very 
superior person, who is sometimes spoken of as a states¬ 
man, had in his mind, when he wrote the passage, some 
reminiscence of the elder and younger Pitt. 
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Thanksgiving 

SOME thank Thee that they ne’er were so forsaken 
In dust of death, in whirling gulfs of shame, 

But by one kindred soul their part was taken, 

One far-off prayer vibrated with their name. 

I thank Thee too—for times no man can number, 

When I went down the rayless stair of Hell, 

And to my comrades, at their feast or slumber, 

The echoes cried, “ All’s well! ” 

Some thank Thee for the stern and splendid vision 
Of Truth, that never let them shrink or swerve, 

Till on their dearest dream they poured derision, 

And broke the idols they had sworn to serve. 

I thank Thee that, for me, some mystic terror 
Still haunts the accustomed shrine, the time-worn 
way. 

So, though truth calls me with the mouth of error, 

I need not disobey. 

1 

Some thank Thee for the Voice that sounds unbidden, 
Above the altar of their sacrifice; 

For that great Light wherein they stood unchidden, 
And watched, reflected, in each other’s eyes. 

I too—for whom came never word or token, 

Whose prayer into a seeming Void descends, 

I praise Thee for the trustful hush unbroken, 

The right of perfect friends! 

G. M. HORT. 


Success 

E who measures success solely by achievement 
assuredly lacks sense of proportion. There stands 
in a corner of the Crimean cemetery at Scutari a head¬ 
stone erected over the grave of a nurse, one of the 
gallant band who followed “ Santa Filomena,” on 
which is recorded how “She hath done what she could.” 
Whether that ministering angel lived long enough to 
nurse a whole regiment of her countrymen back to health 
or whether she heard the one clear call at the outset of 
her service, it is certain that she succeeded as few can 
hope to. 

If we are to regard achievement as all of success, 
what of the valuation of achievement itself? Fielding 
succeeded, I suppose, as a novelist, yet Johnson did not 
recognise that he had genius. Shelley was scarcely a 
failure as the world reckons its poets, yet Lamb was 
unmoved by his verse. And now we have Mr. Arthur 
Lynch ungallantly confessing that he attaches no import¬ 
ance to Miss Marie Corelli! Are we to measure Miss 
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Corelli’s literary standing by this unappreciative esti¬ 
mate, or by the million copies of her works of which the 
publishers claim to have disposed to a perhaps less 
discriminating public? Not the greatest writer can 
please everyone. I have even heard a story, but do not 
vouch for its truth, to the effect that Mr. Hall Caine, 
sitting for choice in a popular part of the theatre during 
a performance of one of his dramatised works, was 
highly gratified to observe a youth occupying the next 
seat to his own evidently a prey to intense emotion. 
Just as Mr. Caine, in fact, was congratulating himself 
on having gripped his neighbour, heart and soul, the 
other rose from his chair as the curtain went up on the 
third act and hurriedly made his way out of the building, 
murmuring : " My God ! I can’t stand any more of it!” 

Success should, in short, be measured not only by 
achievement, which will always be a matter of opinion, 
but also by the ambition that led to it and the cost at 
which it was won. Some men are more ambitious than 
their neighbours, and that which unexacting Smith 
may account success might spell failure for fastidious 
Robinson. One woman may reckon herself a success 
if she rears a family, contented, like the short-lived May¬ 
fly, to die after she has helped to carry on the species; 
another, only if she gets the franchise, to gain which 
she will stop at no crime. 

To ignore the cost of success is also fatal to a correct 
estimate of its value. Epictetus had something to say 
on the cost of victory in the Olympic Games, and, after 
the disillusion of Stockholm, Bis counsel might well be 
taken to heart by the youth of cities other than Athens. 
Wellington was known to say, after the field oi 
Waterloo, that such a victory was only a little less 
. hideous than defeat, and it seems to be generally 
admitted that success too dearly bought turns to ashes. 

The moral effect of success is, more often than not, 
appalling. For the man of normal temperament it i? 
fatal to arrive. In love, in art, in war, it is striving that 
counts, not attainment. The goal passed, the runner 
grows fat, and Nietzsche seems to have indulged some¬ 
thing more than his mania for smart epigram when he 
vowed that war made the victor stupid, for men who 
win wealth or fame, as they might a mistress, vegetate 
in a coma of satiety. It is the constant effort, the “ Try. 
try, try again. ...” spirit that makes the man. In¬ 
deed, a man’s success in life may better be measured by 
his failures. “ Reculer pour mieux sauter” is the 
strategy of the defeated, and the winner of to-day is likf 
to be the loser of to-morrow. It was not until he 

• 

ridden the high places that Jeshurun waxed fat anc 
thereby laid up trouble for himself. Success lead? to 
slackness, and the German saying : " Rast *ich, so ro?*. 
’ich” points to that stagnation which seems to be tic 
offspring of achievement and the death of endeavor 
Thus fell Rome, thus Spain, at the zenith of th/- 
splendour. Nothing succeeds like success, it is true, k 
while it makes reputations, it also blasts them. He" 
is paradox that will bear the test of history. 

F. G. A 
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A Referendum 

F recent years we have frequently made use of the 
expression “a referendum.' 1 People speak of it 
as if it were quite a simple matter to take a Poll of the 
People; but it never seems to occur to them that it is a 
mode of procedure quite unknown to the Constitution, 
and one in regard to which there is no machinery in 
existence with which to give it effect. 

Before it would be possible to make any practical 
use of such a means of obtaining the opinion of the 
electorate it will be necessary for Parliament to enact 
a law constructing the requisite machinery. 

As things are at present the only legal way of sub¬ 
mitting any question to the decision of the people is for 
the House of Commons to be dissolved and a general 
election to be held. Even then it is next to impossible 
to raise a straight issue, because half a dozen burning 
questions may form the political programme of either 
of the great political parties; any number of red her¬ 
rings may be drawn across the trail by professional 
politicians on the make; and countless appeals to the 
prejudices and ignorance of the voters may be made by 
the unscrupulous, all of which have the effect of confus¬ 
ing the issue beyond the hope of the particular question 
being seriously considered. A means, therefore, by 
which it would be possible for such a straight issue to 
be formulated, and dealt with, would surely be most 
advantageous to all parties in the State. 

There are several conditions which are essential to the 
success of any legislation in this behalf, the most im¬ 
portant of which is that the system to be constructed 
shall be so ordered that the whole procedure shall be 
thoroughly independent and above suspicion. It must 
be impossible for any Minister or Permanent Official or 
party agent to influence the result by any backstairs or 
hole-and-corner action. It is not so long ago that such 
a consideration as this would have been scorned as 
having no bearing on practical legislation. But our 
experience in recent years of the standard of political 
honour, of the trickery of responsible persons in high 
places, and of the degradation of bureaucratic action, 
is of such a character that it is necessary to take every 
precaution to secure the independent and honest work¬ 
ing of the new machine. Other conditions are that the 
procedure shall be simple, rapid, and effective, and 
last—though not least—that the cost should not be 
excessive. 

Bearing all these considerations in mind, I am, with 
great diffidence, venturing to submit the following 
draft Bill, which if it does nothing else, may perhaps 
incline current thought to the consideration of the 
problem, which before very long must enter the ambit 
of practical politics. Charles WALPOLE. 

A BILL TO ENABLE THE WILL OF THE 
PEOPLE TO BE DECLARED WITHOUT 
DISSOLVING PARLIAMENT. 

Be it enacted, etc. : — 

1. A Poll of the People may be claimed, and shall 
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be taken, under the provisions of this act in the follow¬ 
ing cases: — 

(1 a ) Where during the course of its proposed legisla¬ 
tion the Government for the time being desires 
to obtain the Opinion of the People upon any 
question involved in such proposed legislation 
without the necessity of appealing to the People 
by means of a dissolution. 

(£) Where during the course of legislation proposed 
by the Government for the time being the Leader 
of the Opposition deems it expedient that the 
Opinion of the People should be obtained with 
respect to some legislative proposal before Par¬ 
liament, prior to the passing of the same on to 
the Statute Book. 

And it shall be lawful for the Leader of the House of 
Commons, or the Leader of the Opposition in the House 
of Commons, at any time, upon notice containing the 
substance of his motion, to move that the House do 
resolve that a Poll of the People be taken upon the 
question, which it is intended should be submitted to 
the People. And if such resolution is carried, or, if 
not carried, be lost by a majority not greater than a 
majority of two to one, the Speaker of the House of 
Commons shall declare that the Poll claimed shall take 
effect, and shall forthwith follow the procedure pre¬ 
scribed by this Act. 

2. In order that a Poll of the People may be taken, 
the following procedure is enacted: — 

(<z) The Speaker of the House of Commons shall 
send his warrant to the Clerk of the Crown 
Office, who shall issue a writ to the High Sheriff 
of every County in the United Kingdom, direct¬ 
ing him to take a Poll of the electors in the 
County in the manner following: — 

(A) Upon receipt of the writ the High Sheriff shall 
forthwith send his precept to the Chairman of 
the County Council of the County for which he 
is High Sheriff, and to the Mayor of every 
Parliamentary Borough in the said County, 
directing him to proceed in the manner herein¬ 
after prescribed. 

(c) Within seven days of the receipt of such precept 

the Chairman of the County Council shall cause 
the Clerk of the Council, and the Mayor of such 
Parliamentary Borough shall cause the Town 
Clerk, to send by registered letter through the 
Post Office to every Elector, whose name appears 
on the Register of Parliamentary Electors for 
such County and Borough respectively, a notice 
in the form set forth in the Schedule to this 
Act. 

(d) Every such notice, and also every cover contain¬ 
ing the same, shall bear upon its face in writing 
the name and address of the Elector to whom 
it is to be delivered, and also the letter and 
number in the said Register denoting the Polling 
District, and the name, of such Elector. 

(e) Such registered letter shall also enclose and con¬ 

tain a letter-card with perforated and gummed 
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edges in the form set forth in the Schedule 
hereto; and the address face of such letter-card 
shall have thereon the name and address in 
writing of the Clerk of the Council, or Town 
Clerk, from whom such registered letter as afore¬ 
said is sent, and also the impressed stamp of 
his office, and such address face as aforesaid 
shall also have thereon a number corresponding 
to one in a privy list, previously prepared for 
the purpose by the Clerk of the Council or Town 
Clerk aforesaid; and such number and list shall 
be a different number and a different list from 
the number of the Elector on the Register and 
from the registered list of Voters. 

(/) Every Elector, on receipt of such registered letter 
and letter-card as aforesaid, shall place his cross 
on the “Aye” space or the “No” space pre¬ 
pared for that purpose in the inside portion of 
such letter-card, so as to be an answer to the 
question set forth and written in such inside 
portion thereof as aforesaid. He shall there¬ 
upon securely fasten down the edges of the said 
letter-card, and shall within three days of its 
receipt by him despatch the same by Post. 

(^) Upon receipt of the letter-cards so returned by 
the Electors, the Clerk of the Council, or Town 
Clerk, as the case may be, shall check off the 
numbers on such letter-cards with the privy list 
to which they correspond, and shall file such 
letter-cards so received as aforesaid, unopened, 
in packets of 100 in the correct sequence of their 
numbers. 

(A) At the expiration of 14 days from the despatch 
to the Electors of the registered letters the Chair¬ 
man of the County Council and the Mayors of 
the Boroughs, as the case may be, shall safely 
deliver, unopened, to the High Sheriff of the 
said County the whole of the letter-cards re¬ 
turned by the Electors. 

(i) The High Sheriff shall forthwith cause the said 

letter-cards to be opened and examined, and 
those containing affirmative answers to be safely 
filed on the one hand, and their total number 
ascertained, and those containing negative 
answers to be safely filed on the other hand, and 
their total number ascertained. 

(j) The High Sheriff shall then within 24 hours return 

the writ to the Clerk of the Crown Office en¬ 
dorsed with the total number of affirmative 
answers and the total number of negative answers 
returned by the Electors. 

(£) The Speaker of the House of Commons shall, 
upon the return of all the writs, cause the endorse¬ 
ments to be collated, and the total number of 
affirmative and negative answers, given in reply 
to the question propounded to the Electors, to be 
declared to the House of Commons, 

3. If upon the result of thtf Polling, as prescribed 
by this Act, being declared, it appears that no greater 
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number than two-thirds of the Electors, whose names 
are on the register, have voted, then no further action 
shall be taken to give effect to the proposal submitted 
to the People for their opinion, before the expiration or 
dissolution of the then existing Parliament. 

Provided always that nothing in this section shall I 
be deemed to prohibit the same or a similar question 
being again submitted to the People for their opinion 
under the provisions of this Act during the continuance 
of the same Parliament. 

And if, upon a subsequent submission of sad; 
question to the People, it appears that a greater number 
than two-thirds of the Electors, whose names are 00 
the Register, has voted, then the prohibition contained 
1 in this section shall cease to apply. 

4. If upon the result of the polling, as prescnbedby 
this Act, being declared, it appears that a greater m- 
ber than two-thirds of the Electors, whose names a it oc 
the Register, have voted, then if the majority of the 
answers to the question propounded is in the affirmative, j 
it shall be lawful for further action to be taken to give 
effect to the proposal so submitted to the People as 
aforesaid. 

And if such majority as aforesaid is in the negative, 
it shall not be lawful for any further action to be takes 
to give effect to such proposal as aforesaid. 

Provided always that this section shall only apply* 
long as the Parliament, for the time being in existed 
has not expired or been dissolved. 

5. Any person who knowingly, either directly or is* 
directly, discloses the way in which any Elector iu? 
marked his card. 

Any person who otherwise than through the medr- 
of a lawfully registered newspaper, canvasses, advitf. 
coerces, directs, or influences, or attempts to influence, 
any Elector as to the way in which he should maiN 3 
card, and 

Any person who wilfully destroys, injures, alters, ^j 
tampers with, any instrument, register, list, notice,, 
letter-card, or document, which is issued, published, or 
authorised under the provisions of this Act, shall ; 
guilty of an offence against this Act; and shall 1?* 
conviction by a Court of Summary Jurisdiction be M 
to be imprisoned, with or without hard labour, foe 1 
period not exceeding 12 months, or to pay a 
exceeding £100, or to suffer both such punishment 

1 6. All registered letters and all letter-cards in & 

Act mentioned shall pass through the Post Office * 
out any charge for registration or postage. 

7. The terms of the question to be submitted to 
people shall be so drawn that it shall not be 
tive, hypothetical, conditioned, involved, or obtf* 
but shall be such a question as can be properly ans** 
in the affirmative or negative. The terms shah 
formulated by the mover of the Resolution, and ^ 
be subject to any amendment which the Speaker 0 
House of Commons deems expedient. 

8. Where it is required in this Act that any dc^ 
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or part of a document shall be in writing, it shall suffice 
if the same is typewritten or printed. 

9. The expression “High Sheriff ” includes "Sheriff 
Depute,” and the word “ Borough ” includes "City.” 

10. All costs, charges, and expenses incurred by the 
High Sheriff, or by the Chairman of a County Council, 
or by the Mayor of a Borough, in carrying out their 
duties under the provisions of this Act, shall be de¬ 
frayed out of the County or the Borough Rate, as the 
case may be; and all such sums so expended shall be 
repaid by the Treasury out of monies to be provided by 
Parliament. 

11. This Act may be cited as " The Poll of the People 
Act, 1950,” and shall come into operation on the 1st 
day of January, 1951. 




I. 


To 

Mr. 


SCHEDULE. 

Form of Notice mentioned in S. 2, sub. s. (c ):— 

POLL OF THE PEOPLE ACT, 1950. 

Letter of Polling No. on 
District. Register. 


You are required under the provisions of the Poll of 
v People Act, 1950, to give your answer "Yes 99 or 
No ” to the question asked of you in the enclosed 
letter-card. 

You are to place your cross either in the empty space 
• alongside the word " Yes ” or in the empty space along¬ 
side the word "No ” on the inside pages of the letter- 
card. 

You are to inscribe no other mark, sign, or writing 
on any part of the said letter-card. 

^ou are to moisten the gum, and securely close the 
letter-card, and post the same in a public letter-box, 
within four days of your receiving this notice. 

By Order of the Speaker of the 
House of Commons. 

2 * Form of letter-card mentioned in S. 2, sub. 

s. (*):- 

Are you in favour of 


guing Votes to Women 

at Parliamentary Elections ? 

(Inside pages.) 


Yes. 


No. 


To 


The Clerk of the Council 
For the County of Middlesex. 


(Address face.) 
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REVIEWS 

Misunderstandings 

La Vie Intirieure de Lamartine . By JEAN DES 

COGNETS. ("Mercure de France,” Paris. 3fr. 50c.) 

La Disgrdce de Nicolas Machiavel; Florence , 1469-1527. 
By Jean DUBRETON. (“Mercure de France,” 
Paris. 3fr. 50c.) 

T O couple together for the purposes of a single 
review the poet of the “ Meditations" and the 
theorist of the “ Prince ” is, at first sight, a bold enter¬ 
prise. We will begin by confessing that our first in¬ 
centive to this course was consideration of their com¬ 
mon historical unpopularity. Of course, we do not 
mean that Lamartine is unpopular in the same sense 
as the notorious Florentine—there is no scent of brim¬ 
stone about him . But, writing from a strictly national 
or insular point of view, we will venture to say that 
the poet of the " Lac ” is an even more effective literary 
scarecrow to frighten our babes with than he who has 
lent his baptismal name, in affectionate diminutive, to 
the Enemy of Mankind. Lamartine stands to the 
insular taste mainly for insipidity. Many lectures do 
not easily quench this opinion. 

" Good absolute, not for me, though,” is probably the 
general English verdict, with emphasis on the second 
clause. Even in France, though just now, we are told, he 
is reviving, he has suffered a period of eclipse. Tortured 
by these considerations, we faced the 500 pages of 
M. Jean des Cognets with the gloomiest forebodings. 
We read a few pages, we read some more, and then we 
read impatiently to the end. And we were rewarded. 
The grain of curiosity with which we started—the 
question how the author of a mass of vaguely pietistic 
and, to the English mind, uninspiring poetry, a 
divinity, at best, of the classroom and places where 
they lecture, came to be for one brief moment the 
arbiter of France—soon became, so to speak, the 
greatest of all herbs. Lamartine had ceased to be an 
abstraction; he had become a man. 

The common ground on which Lamartine meets 
Machiavelli is that of high patriotic endeavour com¬ 
bined with continual and final failure. Their re¬ 
spective definitions of patriotism would no doubt be 
difficult to reconcile. M. Dubreton does not tell us 
much of his hero’s relation to Italian patriotism as 
such, and to Italian unity, while Lamartine clearly 
regarded citizenship of France as a step towardis 
citizenship of the world; this too ambitious conception 
was a decisive obstacle to his political success. He 
was a first-rate practical politician, as we learn from 
M. des Cognets: "il fait preuve, de 1835 k 1840, d’une 
etonnante perseverance et d’une sfirete de manoeuvre 
que Ton n’a pas assez louees. II menage surtout ses 
transitions avec un art infini des nuances.” He was 
the Halifax of a movement towards purer, non-party 
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politics. At the end of the vista he saw, no doubt, 1 < 
the United States of Europe, the result of an aeon t 
of enlightened Liberalism, but in the meantime he j 
meant to obliterate the professional politicians and to 
get a sane State, ruled, preferably, by the Legitimist I 
branch of the Bourbons. The story of his rise to 
power, of his destructive period, is human and delight- I 
ful; his self-confidence, his cavalier treatment of 
Guizot and Thiers afford amusing reading; very 
characteristic, too, is his explanation of his deliberate I 
absence from the Academy when M0I6 was to speak— I 
41 je lui ai mand6 que ne pouvant lui faire une 
grr*sicret6, j’6tais heureux de trouver k lui faire une 
impolitesse.” The triumph of 1848 was a tribute no 
less to the “grand seigneur,” the man who believed 
in himself and the man of spirit than to the in¬ 
corruptible champion of liberty. I 

When the chance comes, the opportunity of building 
as he had taught,, the story is still human, but pathetic. 

" II ne put toujours reculer TecWance; un jour vint cu 
il fut au pouvoir et ou tous les partis et toutes les 
sectes a la fois lui rappeterent ses promesses. Certes, 
il ne songeait pas a les d^savouer; il ne demandait 
qu'k les accomplir, si elles avaient 6t6 r6ali$ables.” 1 
What followed was “ T6tranglement lent, m&hodique, 
savant du h6ros d'un jour par une honteuse assemble,” 
and finally a struggle to preserve the remnants of a 
fortune shattered by lavish generosity and the demands 
of public life. 

The completeness of the present biography is due 
to the use of new and important material, in the manu¬ 
scripts of Dargaud, Lamartines greatest friend. 
Dargaud was not only a friend, but a monitor. Some¬ 
times he is very shrewd and helpful, warning his friend 
against popularity, or unmasking an impostor for him. 
Sometimes, through his anti-clerical fanaticism, he 
verges on indiscretion, notably when he adjures Lamar¬ 
tine, beside the new-made grave of his only child, to 
renounce Catholicism. It is a curious illustration of 
Lamartine’s attachment to his traditions that, in spite 
of his own expressed opinions, in spite of the Index 
and the constant attacks of Dargaud, he never took 

this plunge. 

There is some fine analysis in these pages. Lamar¬ 
tine, on the way to the H6tel de Ville in *48, “se 
tiouve en pays connu. . . . Il a ddja v£cu ces instants 
mille fois dans ses songes.” In all the Revolution 
14 il ne distingue que trois personnages: Dieu, le peuple 
et lui. . . . Mais quel Dieu?” M. des Cognets not 
unreasonably asks. During the sordid last years, the 
creditors “ fournissent encore, apr£s tout, un public k 
son eloquence.” Raising the wind revives old 
gambling thrills. “Sans dettes, ne m’ennuierais-je 
pas?” he exclaims, wittily but truthfully. 

Lamartine had great sorrows, besides the small ones 
of his own imagining. “ Il semble qu’il n’ait jamais 
pu livrer qu’k des mortes un cceur sincferement 6pris,” 
and of the immortalised Elvire “ il reste bien peu de 


chose ” in his writings. But he had real and great 
tioubles. Machiavelli knew nothing but misfortune. 
A life-long struggle against poverty, incurred in the 
service of his country, has been followed by the per¬ 
petual struggle for a decent existence in the pages of 
history. He had no glorious hour, such as was vouch¬ 
safed to the French poet, when “It was roses, roses 
all the way,” though the last stanzas of the same poem 
are true enough for him. Nevertheless, he understood the 
ills of Italy—of Florence, it would be safer to say- 
and tried to remedy them by heroic methods; and yet 
he finished “ fonctionnaire mort a la peine. ... 11 
avait trop couru sur les routes depuis un an, il s'te 
trop d6pens6, il 6tait fourbu.” He even showed soox 
elements of loyalty, a virtue rare indeed at that time, 
to his protector, Cardinal Soderini. Half his life he 
was out of employment, through revolutions and dis¬ 
turbances of all sorts; the other half he was trying to 
get the wages of his employment. The only mom©! 
of prosperity he knew followed on the representation 
of an anti-clerical farce of his; his other literary work?, 
which, including those that have come down to us, 
were numerous and varied, brought him 
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Weder Gut, noch Geld, 

Noch Ehr* und Herrlichkeit der Welt. 


His other activities were equally various; be 
“everything by turns and”—for the most part- 
nothing long.” He was civil servant, engineei, 
diplomatist, even captain. He had studied tactics, 
like everything else, from a Latin master. He under¬ 
stood them, too, but rather failed in their application 
One day he spent two hours in vainly trying to grt 
some soldiers into a particular formation. Pourtan 
il en parlait si bien et si clairement,” that someone^ 
accomplished the manoeuvre for him in two minutes 

Machiavelli attempted a miracle to save a dying 
country. He invented the idea of national sen 
of the nation in arms—it is his greatest invention, 
also separated, in ideal, Church and State. He in¬ 
vented Caesar Borgia, and his reputation has succum - 
to that of his own creature. We will note, by the**)? 
that the Duke of Valentinois is little heard of in ( 
volume. Above all, he discovered violence as a 
of politics, and has left a tradition to that effect ^ 
in his own country and in Germany; he himsclL ® 
in his own day, had good excuse. But M. DuWj* 
is probably right in ascribing the “Prince” and M 
velli generally to Machiavelli’s own personal 
stances. The man saw the country in his own 
to save his country he must first save himself* & 
save himself, he must gain the ear of his cou^ 
tyrants, by any method that might serve. Lu - 
besides the mingled pedantry and cynicism o* 
political treatises, he has left us his sincere and ^ 
letters, revealing a suffering mortal, anxious to 
little evil in his own cause as was compatible w 
greatest good of his fellows. 
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A Land of Leisure 

Modern Chile . By W. H. KOEBEL. With Illustrations 
and Map. (G. Bell and Sons, Ltd. 10s. 6d. net.) 


profitably by the man who has not the slightest inten¬ 
tion of ever visiting these remote lands, as well as by 
the experienced traveller. 
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Regarding South America, its cities, people, and pro¬ 
ducts, as familiarly as most of us regard Putney or 
Brighton, Mr. Koebel is qualified to speak and write 
with authority on several countries which we know 
merely as curiously-shaped and coloured patches on the 
map. He realises, too, that information served in solid 
blocks leads to mental indigestion on the part of the 
reader and unpopularity for the author; therefore, few 
books of travel are more interesting than his. “Modem 
Chile" is no exception to this rule. We know, as he points 
out, very little of the country or of its inhabitants; the 
barrier of the Andes, and the difficulty of reaching the 
coast by sea, have proved an efficient protection for the 
Chilian. The opening of the Panama Canal will 
render him a more frequent visitor, perhaps, to our own 
shores, and certainly will allow much easier access on 
our part. 

However, he is by no means an insignificant person. 
He builds his own locomotives and a certain number of 
steamships, and the problem of State ownership seems 
. tc have been satisfactorily solved by his nation. Above 
all, he possesses a sense of humour—which, according 
to Mr. Koebel, is a rarity among South American races. 

He gets along well without clocks—the ordinary ap¬ 
pointment “allows for a period of waiting limited only 
: by the temperaments of both the people concerned/' 

' H punctuality is desired, the magic words “hora 
Inglesa" must be added—a compliment, indeed, to the 
Englishman's reputation. So, gently and without a 
jerk, we are led into a chapter on Valparaiso, a descrip¬ 
tion of the horse-racing at Vina del Mar, the fashion¬ 
able resort of smart Chilians; an account of a famous 
Hacienda, with its numerous industries; and a section 
dealing with the capital Santiago. All of these are 
extremely interesting, and as, on his own confession, 
die author believes in noting small incidents of travel 
as well as the important occurrences, they hold the 
reader's attention thoroughly. There is a good deal in 
Ibis theory of setting down minor happenings. We 
*ould not have missed the American who, contemplat- 
, ing the tired stream flowing through Santiago, advised 
die authorities to “sell their bridges and buy a river"; 

. / tbe cabman who pulled a white handkerchief from 
his pocket and actually blew his nose in English 
* ^ s bi°n; nor the automatic illuminated pianola at the 
Wotel de la France in Concepcion. These little things 

:'f , a dd to the joy of life. 

• . 

y H must not be imagined, however, that Mr. Koebel 
;< s P eci aIises on trivialities. There is a large amount of 
_ useful and vastly interesting information on the ordi- 
” ary people, the industries and products of 

g ifferent districts, in this book on Chile, to say nothing 1 
0 historical and commercial notes, with some wise 
words on the hotel system. In short, the whole volume 
fc happily conceived and carried out, and may be read 
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lhe Brain City: A' Fantasy. By MARMADUKE A. 
Prickett. (Museum Arts and Letters Associa¬ 
tion. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Perhaps the first and truest thing to say about Mr. 
Prickett's book is that the author by an excellent effort 
of imagination has conceived an allegory which might 
simplify the explanation of the structure of the brain. 
The human brain is, in other words, treated as though 
it were a city in which the hero wanders about, guided 
by Psychology. In itself the conception of the author 
is good, and much might be made of the idea. Per¬ 
haps the most interesting part of the book is the com¬ 
parison of the undeveloped ( i.e . animal) and developed 
( i.e . man) brain-power. This is shown clearly and 
precisely by the device of treating the undeveloped 
brain as a buried city which Psychology excavates— 
the Mammal Brain City. The allegorical difference 
between the two cities—they might, to make the picture 
stronger, be called civilisations—is that whereas the 
Brain City is towered over by the Acropolis, whereupon 
the Falls of Progress, the Fane of the Abstract, the 
Flowers of Self-knowledge have place, the Mammal 
Brain City is totally without elevations. Again the 
Brain City is lit by the psychic light of Reason; the 
Mammal Brain City is illumined only by the feeble 
rays of Instinct. The reader will easily understand 
the little pictures wherein the author lays bare true and 
strong scientific facts. We were much pleased by Mr. 
Prickett*s idea of the capacity for Progress being repre¬ 
sented by a mighty cataract, and the capacity for 
Abstract Ideas by a volatile gas which unfolds for the 
imbiber all the terrible and unrevealable secrets in our 
world. 

So much for the conception of the book. We regret 
greatly that the execution of it should be such a long 
way behind the imaginative power that brought it into 
being. The style is frequently turgid and redundant. 
Moreover, page after page throughout the book, 
exactly the same phrase is used, in exactly the same 
contingency. Somehow this does not inspire a very 
vivid interest in a piece of work which is often in¬ 
structive. The author is evidently a scientist with a 
large amount of knowledge which he cannot at times 
prevent creeping, rather wearisomely, into the book. 
There are also some slips in the grammatical structure 
of the sentences, which are not seldom involved and 
require some concentration in following. Mr. Prickett 
is at his best in such descriptions as these :_ 

Presently we came to a spot where the face of the 
rock had been hollowed out into a small amphitheatre 
in the centre of which stood a monument. It was 
the figure of a child w'inged with aspiring look; it 
was issuing from a cradle, and held a grotesque 
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mask in front of its face. At the foot of the monu¬ 
ment and wrought out of the same block, was a 
figure of a workman with hammer raised as in the 
act of chiselling the monument, but the child was 
spurning him with his foot. 

“Who was the artist who executed this piece of 
statuary,” I asked, “and whom does it represent?” 

“ Read the inscription on the pedestal,” he said. 

I read as follows : “To the Inspiration of Genius, 
born on the Acropolis of the Brain City, this monu¬ 
ment is erected by Heredity, its author.” 

“Why does the child issue from a cradle,” I asked, 
“and why does he spurn the workman with his foot?” 

“It is,” he replied, “because a genius is born and 
not made.” 

“And why does he hold that grotesque mask 
before his face?” 

“It is,” he said, “because of the eccentricity of 
genius.” 

There are, unfortunately, not many such scenes as 
these in the book. We are afraid, too, that the author 
does not allot sufficient importance to the arts in the 
part they play in the evolution of the perfect brain. 
Reason is the only clear light for the author, and 
Heredity and Evolution and Eugenics his idols. There 
are some irritating discrepancies, and there is a sly 
dig at Locke which is true enough. Taken as a whole, 
we cannot congratulate Mr. Prickett. 


The Natural History of Genius 

John Christopher. IV. — Journey's End. By ROMAIN 
rolland. Translated by Gilbert Cannan. 
(Wm. Heinemann. 6s.) 

IT is difficult to speak of the concluding instalments 
of “Jean Christophe.” In the volume before us we 
have three novels, and we have a mere broken-off frag¬ 
ment of a colossal epic. We may at once caution 
novices that this is not the place to begin. “Jean 
Christophe” is to be read from “ L’Aube ” down¬ 
wards; it is a whole, and, incidentally, the first volumes 
are the best, or, at any rate, the most charming. Many 
French writers have tried to give an epitome of modem 
life by means of linked novels; of them Balzac is the 
most, as Zola the least, successful. M. Anatole France 
has only given Us one aspect of the matter. But of 
all these audacious epics, none is more thorough or 
comprehensive than M. Romain Rolland’s great novel, 
or more consistently faithful to a preconceived ground- 
plan. 

The subject of " Jean Christophe”—if we may talk of 
"subject” in connection with a work that is essentially 
biographical and marked pre-eminently by its sane 
hero-worship—is the relation of genius to its surround¬ 
ings. Every social problem, every individual trouble is 
brought to the test of John Christopher’s experience or 
judgment. To many of the questions that agitate his 
<-■^temporaries, at least in the shape in which they are 
' only formulated, he is frankly indifferent. He 
v interested in them in so far as they illustrate 
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the vital philosophy or betray the aims of those who 
debate them. If he has a political doctrine it would 
best be described as a kind of individualist collectivism. 
He believes, and passionately believes, in a future 
golden age of love and co-operation, though even here 
he would put liberty easily first; but to realise this 
golden age he is convinced that uninspired corporate 
action is not enough; strong individualities, purged a 
the fire and hallowed by self-sacrifice, must mark the 
road to be trod. Self-effacing genius is the only guice 
for humanity. Reason is 41 utterly meaningless.” Arte: 
love the greatest virtue is courage; to reach the millen¬ 
nium 44 il nous faut de Taudace, encore de I'audace, tou¬ 
jour de I’audace.” " He detested the dilettantism ci 
men like Renan and Anatole France, with their degra¬ 
dation of the free intellect, their joyless mirth, their 
irony without greatness; a shameful method, fit icr 
slaves, playing with the chains which they are impotent 
to break.” It is characteristic of John Christopher 
that in the second, most powerful volume of the present 
series, “ Le Buisson Ardent,” he gets expelled from 
France for an act of violence committed during a May- 
day imeute % with whose aims he only remotely sym¬ 
pathises. The shock to his ethical sense, which latex 
prompts the formula: “ The first duty is to be what one 
is, to dare to say: 4 This is good, that bad.’ ... One 
profits the weak more by being strong than by sharing 
their weakness”—is terribly reinforced by the news that 
his friend, Olivier Jeannin, has perished in the samr 
tmeute . He is cast down into even lower depths by an 
act of treason towards the Swiss friend who shelters hfl 
in his distress. Redemption only comes when it is re¬ 
vealed to him that he has a true mission of artistic 
creation. 

His conception of his art is contained in many 
scattered passages, not always, at first sight, reco 
cilable. The child Beethoven of the Rhine city ^ 
developed out of recognition. At one time he .= 
Browning s Galuppi— 14 What a merciless mirror * 
piece of music to those who can see into it! Happi*) 
they are blind and deaf.” At another time 1* ~ 
Leonardo da Vinci before his Gioconda. Then k 
lost all interest in music which was a monologue, - 

soliloquy.He wished his music to be an ^ 

of communion with other men.” Again, he affirms iW 
44 Art which is not also a profession, and supported by 3 
healthy practical life, art which knows not the aecess-7 
of earning the daily bread, loses the best part of ^ 
force and its reality. 1 * As for the critics—NoK<*> 
told them that C^cile played well, and they were 

likely to find it out for themselves.” 

If we were to essay a summary in two words o* “ 
lesson of 44 Jean Christophe,” we should say that | 
teaches a good Futurism. The hero can stand 
double test of personal merit —‘Tampleur de * 
curiosity, et le souci qu’il manifeste de ropinion 
jeunes gens.” His curiosity is unbounded, and a- ■ 
later friends are young people. To them h* 
sacrifices his most intimate convictions. It 1 5 P^‘ 
regrettable that he is so hostile to traditional ttP' 
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and that he is inclined to disparage, from an intellectual 
and humanitarian eminence, the splendid self-sacrifice 
of young France in the cause of La Pairie; but after 
all, as regards the latter, we must remember that John 
Christopher Krafft is a German. The definition of 
French culture is admirable— 41 The free Latin spirit, 
whose first law is understanding; to understand as much 
as possible of life and mind, at the risk of cheapening 
moral codes’'—but here we must remember that the 
author of 44 Jean Christophe ” is a Frenchman. 

The three novels comprised in the present volume are 
"Les Amies/' 44 Le Buisson Ardent,** and “La Nouvelle 
Joumee.” The second is intrinsically the most inter¬ 
esting, but to those who have once loved John 
Christopher the last episode becomes a thing of prime 
necessity. The translation must have been a knotty 
task, but apart from “ It was too strong for me,” 
"burghers” for “bourgeois," and one or two small 
blemishes, Mr. Cannan has succeeded extraordinarily 
well. The frequent bursts of eloquence— 44 O days, O 
nights, weaving one web of dreams**—have given “du 
51 a retordre.” This book is to be read, but in its 
entirety, and in order. 
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Lnmitice : Essays in English Literature by Students of 
the University of Liverpool, (The University 
Press, Liverpool. 4s. 6d. net.) 

As we look into this book we feel that we want to know 
v more of the raison d'&tre of its publication than the 
prefatory note supplies. The whole performance would 
have been more impressive if it had been introduced or 
edited by some professor attached to the University. 
/ : : ™ ** 1S » we have a volume of essays varying in merit, 
without any sort of sequence. Something in the 
nature of a symposium, or a connected series, would 

- , surely have been a more effective display of the kind of 
1 ” ^ • P°wcr the University is nurturing. 

§ Tta first essay, on “Blake's Symbolism, and some of 
Recent Interpreters,'' by John P. R. Wallis, M.A., 
.is a valiant piece of wrestling with some of the 
obscurest parts of Blake’s work. It is scarcely an attrac- 
- ^ ive start for a book of this kind, for however interest- 
- - it may be to Blake students and enthusiasts, it must 
' l ^ost of necessity be 44 caviare to the general.” Most 
Us ar ^ content to delight ourselves with the Songs of 
nnocence and Experience, and to leave the Prophetic 

- ^°ks to more athletic minds. A valuable part of Mr. 

allis s essay is his defining of the relationship of 
. * lake to Christian ethics. 

Xor is Crabbe, the subject of the second essay, an 
^tractive poet, or one that any, save the student, is 
1 'riv to read. Nevertheless, Mr. J. W. Holme has 
✓ bitten an interesting, if brief, paper on the poet's 
: . rea *ment of Nature. An unusual conciseness of lan- 
^srks the next essay, the subject of which is 
roagery and Style in Shelley," by Edith Birkhead, 

-'' ^ insists largely of a series of extracts designed 


to illustrate the principles put forward by the essayist. 
Though savouring just a trifle of the college exercise, 
it is well done. The succeeding article is entitled 
“Material for a Memoir of Hartley Coleridge,” which 
has been collected by Miss Jane Bradshaw. The few 
pages of memoir which have been added to the list of 
authorities present a perfect riot of footnotes. We wish 
that Miss Bradshaw may have time and opportunity to 
make fuller use of her material. A rather audacious 
task is undertaken by H. Sybil Kermode, M.A., in her 
essay on 44 The Classical Sources of Morris's 4 Life and 
Death of Jason/ " because Morris himself seems to 
have been anxious to deny his indebtedness to the 
Classics for this poem. The essayist, however, makes 
out an exceedingly good case for her contention, even 
going to the length of giving some interesting Greek 
parallel phrases. 

The most stinging and vital piece of criticism in the 
volume is supplied by Mr. Dixon Scott, who writes on 
44 The First Morris/' He has emphasised in telling 
fashion the extraordinary change in style and method 
that marks off all Morris's later work from his remark¬ 
able first volume. Mr. Scott frankly regrets the change, 
and thinks that Morris might have developed into a 
greater poet if he had 44 uttered the message he was 
charged to deliver, but which he shrank from and 
smoothly suppressed. 'Guenevere' declares the poet 
Morris refused to become.” In all of this we are in¬ 
clined to agree with him. His essay is certainly the 
most stimulating in the whole collection. Mr. W. T. 
Young deals, in a final essay, with 44 Humour in the 
Poets and Parodists of the Romantic Period/’ which he 
finds no difficulty in making an entertaining theme, 
interspersed with real critical afer^us. 

Taken as a whole, the collection is interesting; and if 
some of its contents are the results chiefly of industry, 
others, again, give promise of considerable power in 
future flights. 
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The Rubber Fiends 

The Lords of the Devil's Paradise, By G. SIDNEY 
Paternoster. Illustrated. (Stanley Paul and 
Co. 5s. net.) 

This is a terrible book; the horrors it describes bring 
a sense of physical nausea to the reader, and bring, 
too, a query as to whether any human being could be 
so revoltingly cruel as those rubber fiends of the Putu¬ 
mayo. We question whether the crimes committed on 
the Congo ever equalled the barbarities practised on 
the Upper Amazon—certainly they never excelled 
them. 

Here racial characteristics step in and invite con¬ 
sideration. The Northern European temperament, 
such as was responsible for the Congo atrocities, must 
certainly take a second place to the semi-civilised, un¬ 
controlled Latin-American; in the latter, imagination 
is more fertile, and when that imagination is turned 
in the direction of devising tortures, it appears capable 
of unending devices that would make a Dante enviou- 
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The only excuse for the publication of such a book 
lies in the fact that the cruelties it describes are still 
being practised—there is little, if any, improvement in 
the situation. Sir Roger Casement’s enquiry brought 
about the liquidation of the Peruvian Amazon Com¬ 
pany, but Arafia, the founder of the Putumayo rubber 
industry and principal shareholder, was appointed 
liquidator, and under the direction of his men the 
work of rubber collection still goes on. Hundreds of 
murders were proved against these men, but the Peru¬ 
vian Government is apparently too weak to punish 
them—the only punishment recorded in this book is 
the dismissal from office of a judge sent up to Iquitos 
to try the murderers. So far, the criminals have gone 
free, and that in itself is a direct incentive to others 
like minded, for it points the moral that, although a 
British Commission caused a cessation of crimes for a 
time, law and order do not in reality exist in 
Putumayo. 

Mr. Paternoster has taken the vital points of the 
evidence collected by Sir Roger Casement—and in¬ 
credibly awful these points are—and has followed 
them by a detailed statement of what has actually 
been accomplished in the way of reform since the 
Commission rendered its report. It is to be regretted 
that so little has been done; it is to be hoped that 
this book will gain a big public, for by that means 
public feeling might be aroused sufficiently to bring 
about the punishments of such fiends as Macedo, 
Montt, Fonseca, Normand, and the rest. One of the 
worst features of the whole business is the supineness 
of the Peruvian Government, clearly revealed in these 
pages. That definite reforms may be achieved by 
English action is evident from the nature of the 
present-day position, in which Arafia, head of the 
band of torturers and murderers, is liquidator of an 
English company. The author has certainly done 
useful work in the compilation of his book, and it is 
a pity that his publishers did not second him, for in 
the copy before us the final page is missing, while one 
or two other pages of the last chapter have evidently 
gone astray, and, except that photographs of the 
actual criminals are given, the illustrations are not 
adequate to the text. We trust that, if further im¬ 
pressions of the book are called for, the missing pages 
will be supplied, and the obviously 99 posed ” frontis¬ 
piece removed. 


Shorter Reviews 

Neiv Comedies. By LADY GREGORY. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 5s. net.) 

I T is, of course, quite hopeless to convey the charm of 
these Irish comedies by the written or spoken word 
to one who has never seen the players of the Abbey 
Theatre Company. They may be read with pleasure 
and appreciation of their humour; but, to one knowing' 
the Irish people, or, failing that, who has seen the 
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other comedies of the famous repertoire acted as they 
should be, pleasure becomes delight, and appreciation 
becomes wonder. The words echo and ring instead 
of being mere symbols. Of these five plays, three 
were first produced at the Abbey Theatre, Dublin, and 
one, “ The Bogie Men,” was first produced last July 
at the Court Theatre, London. 14 Coats,” though it 
dates from December, 1910, we do not remember to 
have seen; it is one of the purest bits of comedy that 
Lady Gregory has given us—not excepting “ Hyacinth 
Halvey merely a dialogue between two editors of 
rival papers who, unlike Potts and Slurk, are friendly 
enough in private life; but the humour contained in 
the situation—each having written his rival’s obituary 
notice—though a trifle grim, is irresistible, and the 
changing of the overcoats, with the discovery of the 
MSS., is naturally managed. The plots of the other 
comedies need not be detailed; enough to say that 
each is a little gem, and that in time we hope to set 
them all. 

Les Origines Diplomatiques de la Guerre de 1870*1$;!. 

Tome VI: \er Mars —31 Aout, 1865. (Gustave 

Ficker, Paris.) 

THE present volume of this gigantic publication deals 
with an indecisive but interesting phase of the Austro* 
Prussian debate over the spoils of the Danish War 
Though it only brings us down to the Conventional 
Gastein—that is to say, nearly a twelvemonth shor. 
of the Seven Weeks’ War—the air is already chargee 
with rumours of war. Statesmen and diplomatists 
are, of course, lavish with the formula that they in¬ 
variably employ at crises of the sort-war would 
i a crime, war is not to be thought of between twe 
illustrious neighbours, a war about a “ personnage 
aussi nul ” as the Duke of Augustenburg would i* 
worse than criminal—it would be ridiculous. In tk 
meantime Bismarck has launched a first ultimatum. 
why it proved sterile of sanguinary consequences is 2 
question not to be lightly answered, even after £ 
perusal of all these documents. Bismarck knew 
he wanted; the Austrian statesmen did not know 
they wanted, except that they were bound to try ® 
thwart Bismarck. This, with imperfect knowledge 
their adversary, an empty treasury, internal trouble 
Italian suspicions, and Vatican intrigues, was a taii 
far above their moderate powers. The French dip r 
macy of Drouyn de Lhuys and Benedetti has of® 
j been blamed for its lack of imagination, but the & 
i pression left by these documents is that it * 
extremely able; failure was due to exceptional circum¬ 
stances. Gramont’s dispatches from Vienna dispo) 
an extraordinary grasp of facts and breadth of 
We get a glimpse of Queen Victoria working 
peace and against Bismarck—the operations ^ 
identical. Bismarckism, then as now, meant the 
for good reasons to cover an act of violence, 
‘‘terrain juridique ” to accommodate its opport yr ^ 
with licence to look forward, for instance, to^ 
moment “ des que ses rapports avec 1’Autriche 
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j arrives a un degr£ de tension qui dispense des m6nage- 
.* . meets et rend la Jiberte des mouvements”— 

?:. Bismarck's own words, in oblique oration. The 
. jy. casuistry of another utterance, on the right of the 
r people of Schleswig-Holstein to choose their own 
governors, has a familiar ring—“une fraction du 
. peuple allemand n'ayant pas le droit d’empecher ce 
qui htait n^cessaire dans Tinth ret de la nation entire.” 
The duchies were the newly incorporated Ulster of a 
stiJl-to-be-constituted German Empire. 


The Revolt of the Birds. By G. Edward YOUNG. 

(Charles H. Kelly. 2s. 6d. net.) 

* 

When setting forth on a crusade of reform it is always 
advisable to be certain that one’s weapons are of the 
best possible steel and one’s armour impregnable. Also 
. .. Jt is well to remember that the cause at heart should 
only be served by beautiful handmaidens who by their 
charm will add other followers to the train; otherwise 
how can it be expected that the numbers of recruits will 
perceptibly increase? In writing his song-drama Mr. 
Voung has been so zealous in his defence of the birds 
against what he calls their ill-treatment by the lads and 
lassies, to say nothing of the naughty men and women 
.. *’ho will shoot them and wear their plumage in their 
hats, that he does not stay to consider in what very 
poor verse, in many cases, he takes up his cudgels on 
. behalf of his winged friends. He seems always to be 
,j nder the impression that the last syllable of the 
, c °uplets must rhyme; whereas a little thought would 
show him that the emphasised syllable is the one on 
. which the rhyme should depend. Thus “ to say” and 
enemy” do not greet the ear with a pleasing sound, and 
w|l .v should anything " speckled with black” reflect 
“heaven above”? 

The following is one of many passages that young 
children are expected to learn by heart when this play 
is produced: — 

Nought must delay the day of reckoning : 

That blood-stained body is us beckoning. 

Dead, all for fun ! and bleeding there he lies, 

Black, but so comely, one more sacrifice. 

Who did not love him though he was so shy ? 

His only fault his song’s monotony. 

are glad we are no longer little children. 


Demosthenes on the Crown . Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by MILTON W. HUMPHREYS. Illus¬ 
trated. (The American Book Company, N.Y. 
$1.25.) 

No ancient classical work is better fitted to serve as a 
-k del to the student of oratory than the great oration 
Demosthenes ir<pt rov <rr*<f>dyov in which, it will be 
( icmbered, the orator sought to vindicate his character 
Nicy, and succeeded. In his passionate devotion 
f country, in his temperamental idealism, and in his 


unfailing earnestness Demosthenes is obviously the pro¬ 
totype of Pitt the younger. He is even more charac¬ 
teristically averse from the use of rhetorical tricks, and, 
strangely enough, he betrays scarcely a trace of humour. 
These facts are worthy of mention since Professor 
Humphreys’ edition is something more than a mere 
school-book. The foot-notes accompanying the text 
are mainly grammatical, but there is a critical appendix 
and historical sketch, and a concise and lucid intro¬ 
duction. In his discussion of the historical and textual 
difficulties the author is convincing. In particular his 
note upon the obviously impossible ra ylpp ’cVe7ri^xpa<ra* 
excellent. We commend this edition to those who of 
choice or necessity are concerned with the study of the 
oration on the Crown. 


Fiction 

Rue and Roses . By ANGELA LANGER. (Wm. Heine- 
mann. 5s. net.) 

Y many it would be considered a hard 
and uneventful life to scrub floors, mind 
children, sometimes to receive wages and some¬ 
times not to ha7e sufficient to pay for the 
mending of a pair of shoes, but Anna did not find 
it so. She completed her tasks as they came to her 
hand and found her solace in her poems—some of which 
we wish she had given us—and later on in her dreams 
about the man she loved. Born of humble parents yet 
the girl is ambitious. Circumstances appear to be 
against her; she is not as others are, and does not 
easily mix with companions who would seek her society. 
She gives her love to a friend who helps her with her 
poems and whose desire it is to further her education ; 
but not that eventually he may marry her. Friendship 
is the only length he will permit himself to go. When 
in England she writes and asks if she may return to 
Buda Pesth where he is, she receives the reply : "You are 
not a girl of the ordinary type; you belong to the race 
of Asra, the people who die when they love. And 
because I have known that from the first, I have done 
for you what I have never done for another woman yet 
—namely, got hold of the head of the beast within, 
turned it round sharply and laughed at it.” The receipt 
of this letter is the end of the story, and because Anna 
has told it so well and enlisted our sympathy to so great 
an extent, we wish that for her sake her friend had been 
a little stronger and had searched until he found some¬ 
thing other than a beast at the back of love. 


Mingled Seed. By ALICE Jeans. (John Ouseley. 6s.) 

THE varied crop that this particular mingled seed pro¬ 
duced is the Italy of yesterday, corrupt, the author 
would have us believe, and in little better case than 
when under the Austrian yoke. The Mafia of Sicily, 
the hangers-on of a weak Government, and the speou- 
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lators who fattened on political corruption, are cited as 
contributory causes to a bondage worse than any outer 
tyranny. 

We grant these things, and the need for political 
reform in such a land, but the subject-matter of the book 
is more suited to political essays than fiction, and the 
lamentable lack of literary skill—and even of the rules 
of grammar—which the author betrays results in a 
mass of facts and explanations, rather than a con¬ 
nected and interesting story. But for the fact that the 
whole work is intended seriously, we could be grate¬ 
ful for such a gem of mixed metaphor as: “With their 
innocent hands, that ought to have been uplifted in 
simple reverence before the mysteries of the faith, 
trampling on them.” There is also a confusion at 
times between “who” and “whom,” to the detriment of 
the construction of various paragraphs, and the objec¬ 
tionable “different to” is noticeable, while commas are 
sown carelessly throughout the pages with sometimes 
disastrous effect. 

The first two or three chapters of the book give pro¬ 
mise of a fine story to follow, but, save for the de¬ 
velopments of Francesco's character, which is well 
brought out, dramatic interest is lessened almost to 
vanishing point by a maze of politics in which we are 
hard put to it to keep our feet. The author should 
give whole-hearted attention either to political history 
or to fiction, for the combination of these two elements, 
as presented here, is not a success. 


Daisy Darley . By W. P. RYAN. (J. M. Dent and 
Sons. 6s.) 

The best part of this book is that which describes the 
inner working of a newspaper publishing office. 
O'Keefe, the sub-editor, is a positive joy, and his 
description of a “gin-crawl ” from Ludgate Circus to 
the Law Courts is refreshing in the extreme. Un¬ 
fortunately, it is true, though we must admit that the 
term is hardly as familiar to us as O'Keefe's use of it 
would suggest. The story for the most> part concerns 
the fortunes of Arthur Clandillon, a Celt with a de¬ 
cidedly theosophical turn of mind, who contracted an 
engagement with his cousin Alice at an early age and 
lived to repent of it. Fortunately, he repented in 
time, and found his “affinity,” although the author 
refrains from the use of that banal word, in Daisy 
Darley, who does not play a sufficiently important 
part in the story to merit her place on the title-page. 
Arthur is devoted to Literature, with a capital “L,” 
and seeks to assist in the Hellenising of Fleet Street— 
a most impossible process. Of course, the paper which 
undertook this grand, unpractical mission met its in¬ 
evitable doom, whereupon Arthur fell on hard times, 
being saved eventually by the publication of a mystical 
book which gained for him little money but many 
friends. 

In the matter of character study the author is un¬ 
convincing. We do not realise this set of people as 
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living and human. They are all obsessed with ab¬ 
stractions, and appear to have moved on to the next 
plane of existence while in human shape—they are far 
too astral. By reason of this we find the book rather 
annoying, although the author is capable of turning 
an exceedingly smart phrase, and one or two minor 
characters who drift across the pages evoke gleams of 
humour, especially the poet whom Arthur encountered 
in the Strand, and who speaks of “ walking in the 
Seven Woods at eve, and the seven dews fell, and all 
desire had shrunk to a little thread of blue.” Poets 
like this are worth meeting, and we would that the 
book contained more of them. On the whole, however, 
although a fine example of literary style, the story 
lacks grip. 


His Dear Desire . By MARGARET WATSON. (Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 6s.) 

THERE is sufficient of realism and fidelity to life m 
this story to merit a far happier title, for the present 
one suggests rather a penny novelette than an intimate 
and realistic study of country life in the South Mid¬ 
lands. Bob Wyatt, the central figure of the story, is 
h labourer's son, who at the age of eight fights another 
boy for the privilege of working in the village mill, 
and throughout that part of his life with which the 
book is concerned evinces a passion for the mill which 
transcends all other desires and emotions. We see 
him as the small boy, borrowing twopence from his 
father in order to purchase a tin money-box to put his 
savings in—and those savings were destined to make 
him master of the mill. Whether he attains to success 
or meets with failure in his ambition, the reader must 
find out for himself; the book is worth the effort, for 
it is written by one who thoroughly understands the 
type which it portrays. The development of the boy 
to manhood is well traced, and beside him other 
characters grow up, notably Miss Emily, and Harry, 

the old miller's son, who forms an effective foil to Bob. 

% 

Miss Emily's little comedy is worked out side by 
side with that of the characters more lowly placed. 
Emily herself is just a trifle too good, the over-perfect 
type of heroine whom we are inclined to resent rather 
than admire. But it must be confessed that this excess 
of virtue is very slight, and Emily for the most part 
is human enough. Although the story concerns little 
events in commonplace lives, it also concerns intense 
emotions and deep-rooted impulses, and is a distinctive 
piece of work. 


A second edition is announced by Mr. Heinemann of 
Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett's volume, “With the Turks in 
Thrace.” The first edition was written at the time of 
the armistice and the London Conference. This second 
edition brings the book up to date; to the fall of 
Adrianople on the one hand, and that of Scutari on 
the other. 
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M usic 

I T has been held by some of the more eminent sages 
that life would be worth having if one could be 
in two places at the same time, and enjoy different 
kinds of pleasure simultaneously. Few will be found 
. to disagree with so judicious a reflection, for who 
among us has not felt the gnawing tooth of regret 
which begins to bite when, having made our choice 
between two equally delicious-looking bundles of hay, 
we ask ourselves whether the discarded truss might 
not have proved the sweeter, and long—oh, how use¬ 
lessly!—that both could have been ours? We decide 
to spend the month of June among the gentians of the 
Tyrol. But how maddening it is, when we have reached 
San Martino, to realise that we cannot be in Dorset¬ 
shire or on the shores of Lago Maggiore! We accept 
an invitation to a box for “ Gotterdammerung,” and 
then are asked to another on the same evening to see 
Pavlova dance. What a horrid fate! Why cannot 
we listen to Hagen and watch the fluttering plumes of 
the Swan at the same moment ? People who really 
love music, and who live in London, are specially the 
sport of the unkind Providence which delights to play 
such tricks as these. For there are not seldom two, 
and sometimes three, musical entertainments offering 
themselves on .the same evening, to each of which we 
would wish to go. The other week there was a peculiarly 
trying instance. Dr. Henschel was making his dibut 
as conductor of the Handel Society with his own 
“ Requiem. 1 * Not singing it, we trust; only conduct¬ 
ing a performance of it. Now, it would have been 
very interesting to hear this work, and gratifying to 
assist at the opening of a new chapter in the life of 
an excellent and deserving society. But Mr. Percy 
Grainger was to play the pianoforte that evening at 
yEolian Hall, this being his only recital here, for the 
gifted pianist-composer bestows more of his favours 
upon Germany and Holland and Scandinavia than he 
does upon London. 

There is something so exceptionally attractive about 
Mr. Grainger’s view of the pieces he plays; he is, as 
a rule, so fresh and stimulating, even if one does not 
agree with his conceptions, that the chance of hearing 
him in Brahms’ much played Sonata and Francks’ 
Prelude, Aria, and Finale would probably have carried 
the day against Dr. Henschel and the Handel Society. 
But there was a third concert that ill-fated evening. 
Mme. Jane Bathori was to sing and M. Ricardo Vifies 
was to play at Steinway Hall, and they were to per¬ 
form compositions of Ravel, Debussy, Albeniz, Hue, 
Raymond Bonheur, Pierre de Briville, and Gabriel 
Grovlez. Now, this is tantamount to saying that here 
was an opportunity of listening to fine examples of 
the modem French movement interpreted by two J 
artists who are admitted to be without any rivals in 
this music. When we have Mme. Bathori and M. Vifies 
in Ravel and Debussy, it is a case of Eclipse first and 
the rest nowhere. We say this seriously. Often and 
often have we heard and enjoyed other artists in the 
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same music, but the remembrance of them vanishes like 
a dream when we are hearing the French lady and 
the Spanish pianist. They come but rarely to London, 
while Dr. Henschel and Mr. Grainger live here. It 
was clear, then, that Steinway Hall was the place to 
go to, however glad we should also have been to 
find ourselves in Queen’s and ALolian Halls. 

At first Mme. Bathori sang to the admirable accom¬ 
paniment of Miss Ivimey. The poetry of Francis 
Jammes united to the light airiness of Raymond Bon- 
heur’s music in “ La Maison etait pleine de Roses” 
and “ La Vall6e d’Almeria ” made a swift little whiff 
of pure effect, and then was gone. But old Clement 
Marot’s songs of Anne “qui me jecta de la neige ” 
and Anne “ jouant de l’Espinette,” perfectly married 
to music by Ravel, made an impression of ancient, not 
archaistic, grace which will not soon die. In her next 
group nothing was more charming than De Br6ville’s 
setting of “ Une jeune Fille parle,” that tender lyric by 
Verlaine’s friend Moreas, though Hue’s 44 Sur l’Eau ” 
and 41 L’Ane blanc ” were also beautiful. But the 
moments of chief delight came when she sat before the 
piano herself and sang Verlaine-Debussy as if the 
souls of those two poets had found a home in hers. 
Of the technical mastery over voice and fingers which 
thus enables her to confide to us the intention of the 
verse with such effortless certainty it were vain to speak. 
Only the cold-hearted ask how Leonardo drew the 
smile of Madonna Lisa, and we waste not our time 
in asking by what means Mme. Bathori manages to be 
both herself and Verlaine and Debussy. It is enough 
that she is what she is. The memory of her 44 L’Extase 
langoureuse,” her 44 Spleen,” and her 44 Colloque 
sentimental” is still vibrating within us as we write 
our poor expression of gratitude and praise, though 
more than a week has passed since we sat entranced in 
Steinway Hall, so entranced that, though the thunder 
roared, and the rain beat upon the glazed roof, and we 
could have read our programme by the continuous flash 
of the lightning, we hardly knew that Nature outside 
was insisting on adding her applause to ours. 

But if Mme. Bathori is supreme, M. Vifies is supreme 
also. His touch upon the keys is softer than that of 
the kitten when she strokes our cheek with her paw, 
and his fingers—he must have at least twenty on each 
hand, else how can he sound such a variety of tones 
with so faultless an accuracy of effect? When he 
took us down into Ravel’s 44 Vall6e des Cloches,” it 
was to let us hear every bell that ever spoke melody 
since bells were, and to remind us, moreover, of all 
the thoughts and all the imaginings that belfry-music 
ever gave us. He played “Ondine,” and we saw 
Francis Thompson’s 

4 ‘ Nereid tiptoe on the scud o’ the surge, 

With whistling tresses dank athwart her face, 

And all her figure poised in lithe Circean grace.” 

In 4 ‘ Reflets dans l’Eau,” given as an encore piece, he 
showed us all the visions that crystal waters have ever 
mirrored for us, even the alarming visions, for there 
are pools in that piece into which revenants have 
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looked, strange women who have been divers in deep 
seas, and keep their fallen day about them. Yes, and 
from the deep sea he conjured up for us the solemn 
night of that “ Cathedrale engloutie,” with the sound 
of its never-ending chauntings, where Debussy has cer¬ 
tainly worshipped. M. Vines achieves, as no one else, 
the precise nuances of tone which Debussy indicates. 
He begins “ dans une brume doucement sonore,” then 
he becomes “doux et fluide,” presently his tone is as 
chill and passionless as the youngest chorister-boy's 
voice. How difficult it is to play that swell of the sea 
as it is directed to be played, “ flottant et lourd,” but 
those epithets are the only ones which would naturally 
suggest themselves as describing M. Viftes* tone and 
movement in that stately passage. Why does he not 
come more frequently to London ? Cannot other 
countries spare him ? We would give him, if we could, 
a piano made of gold, with keys of pearl and emerald, 
for he deserves it; and as for Mme. Bathori, she should 
have the Galoshes of Fortune as a reward for her 
singing, did we but know where to find them. 

Other musical events well worthy of notice have 
been the excellent performance by the Bach Choir in 
Westminster Abbey of Palestrina's “ Stabat ” and 
Brahms' “Requiem,” and the pianoforte recital of 
Mile. Guiomar Novaes. This young lady is an excep¬ 
tion to the rule that old heads cannot be put on to 
young shoulders. At seventeen, she has the musical 
wisdom of seventy, and is already one of the few 
very great pianists. So subtle is her command of tone 
that the listener is hardly aware that she is changing 
her pianissimo into piano until the effect is complete. 
The authority stamped on her interpretations is so 
great, owing to her skill of tone and inexorability of 
rhythm that even an experienced listener is deluded 
into the belief that her interpretation is the only right 
—nay, the only possible one. In her Bach and her 
Mozart she exercised the calm enchantment of a Greek 
masterpiece. Yes, she would be worthy to play to 
Apollo in the finest of his temples, with all the com¬ 
posers, whose spirit she understands so well, standing 
round. 


Burlington House—II 

T HE oft-repeated idea that English art is not 
appreciated, or the more bitter suggestion 
that it is valued quite as much as it deserves, and that 
its deserts are small, is very fully contradicted this 
year. Our artists, such as Mr. Cope, Mr. Richard 
Miller, Mr. Talmage, and others, are well placed in 
the Salon des Artistes Frangais, and they have gained 
laurels in America and in many Continental exhibitions 
this year, while the minor collections, apart from the 
Royal Academy, are crowded with accomplished work. 
The general quantity of the paintings and the by no 
means low average of work at Burlington House rather 
obscure the pictures which are endowed with the touch 
of genius which will make them live through many 
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generations, but yet the acute lover of art will find 
them out. As to the general popularity of the exhibi¬ 
tion, that seems more fully established than ever this 
year. 

The large numbers of people who have filled these 
galleries during the last weeks may not hold many rich 
or wise patrons, but they at least show how little the 
| crowd deserve to be considered unappreciative. The 
continually reiterated view that we starve our poets 
and artists while alive, and that a hundred cities claim 
the honour of their birthplace when they are dead, is 
now demonstrated to be absurd. In a very clever and 
popular play an immensely popular writer makes his 
gifted artist gird at the English for their lack of 
understanding. But there is nothing to show in the 
work of “ I lam Carve ” that it is any better than that, 
say, of Mr. Brangwyn or Mr. Nicholson, neither of 
whom can be said to be exactly neglected. The truth 
is that in English art, as in other matters, the best 
survives; the lesser people have their day and pass. 

ACADEMIC STABILITY 

One charm of the stability of the Royal Academy 
is that its executive does not bother us with the affecta¬ 
tions and advertisements which force themselves on 
other galleries, and so speedily kill themselves. The 
R.A, can choose pretty well the things it wishes to 
show, and, when all the difficulties are considered, one 
must own the result is full of interest and promise. 
Among many of the most effective pictures this year 
are the portraits of Mrs. E. Wynne Chapman and the 
Duchess of Rutland, from the effective and bold brush 
of Mr. J. J. Shannon; her Grace is an especially happy 
rendering of a difficult and subtle subject, a picture 
which will hand on to future generations a convincing 
and well observed presentment of one of the most 
interesting aristocratic personalities of our own period. 
Mr. Cope's powerful and true portrait of “H.M. the 
King ” on board ship is an excellent companion to the 
sympathetic, dignified, and clever work, “H.M. the 
Queen,” of Mr. William Llewellyn. Her Majesty lias 
ne*ver been painted by a more understanding hand, and 
never been shown to us, even by this artist, in quite so 
graceful, royal, and, at the same time, intimate an 
aspect. The same artist's “The Viscountess Maitland” 
n> a good portrait, but follows a little too closely the 
rather outworn eighteenth-century convention. 

Mr. Henry Woods sends a Spanish picture, “ The 
Chair Mender,” which is sure of admiration, and in 
Gallery II there is a beautiful “ Santa Maria della 
Salute,” by Mr. John R. Reid. Continuing the cata¬ 
logue, one can only just suggest that the reader may 
enjoy “ The Borders of the Ardennes,” by Mr. Brun- 
drit; Mr. F. Roe's “Love's Garden,” which shows some¬ 
thing of the combination of realism and fancy beloved 
both of painters and the public; the clever handling 
of a difficult problem in “ The Darkened Room ”; Mr. 
Sargent's dashing work in “Hospital at Granada”; 
and one more picture suggested by Madame Anna 
Pavlova, “ The Passing of the Swan,” by Mr. William 
Findlay. Mr. Raven-Hill, who has so long been 
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famous for his satiric humour and lively black and 
white work on Punch , throws all that sort of thing 
behind him, and gives us a bold conception of “Youth** 
which has something of that fleeting quality, both in its 
handling and spirit. Mr. Sargent is again brilliant 
with “Spanish Gipsies,** and Mr. Shannon at his best 
in the attractive “ Lady Ashby St. Ledgers and her 
Son**; the catalogue, by the way, gives the name as 



that this peer is the son of a peer, Lord Wimbome. 


We could mention at least one hundred more pictures 
that are worthy of consideration and quite as many that 
will receive no consideration at all. Among the former 
are a fine “ 1812” by Mr. Stephen B. de la Bere, a pic¬ 
ture that stamps home, in the form of a beautiful decora¬ 
tion, the everlasting horror of Moscow ; and then there is 
the lively “ Folly” of Mr. Arthur Wardle, and the finely 
painted Pekinese dogs and old Chinese porcelain figures 
by Mr. L. Campbell Taylor in the picture, with the 
Miss Austen-like name of “Anne and Jane.” Among 
the many works which really possess very little 
excuse for their existence is, unfortunately, the large 
and characterless piece “ H.R.H. the Crown Prince Olav 
of Norway,” which is painted without skill and can 
hardly be considered a portrait by anyone who has seen 
that popular young prince. But then as a rule at Bur¬ 
lington House one can quite easily avoid the bad pic¬ 
tures ; the faults of our painters are not usually forceful 
as well as ineffective. The common-place does not 
worry one here; it merely forms a background for 
examples of abundant promise. 

THE WATER COLOURS. 

As usual there are charming works in this section of 
the exhibition, and in this branch of painting which we 
used to consider so peculiarly English. Mr. Charles 
Sims is fresh and free in his “After Rain,” and Mr. 
Cadogan Cowper shows how far this medium can be 
used in portraiture in “ Barbara, daughter of Frederick 
M. Fry, Esq.** Sir E. J. Poynter is seen to greater 
advantage here in his “ Mid-day on the Lake” than in 
what may be called his more ambitious works in the 
larger galleries. In fact the water-colour room is often 
a place of recovered reputations and pleasing fancies. 
This year the walls are especially worthy of careful 
study. 

THE MINIATURES. 

There are some 220 of these paintings in little now 
on view. Many display a sincere study of the earliest 
of English miniaturists and a return to artistic ideals 
that Cosway’s particular kind of skill banished for some 
generations from this always interesting branch of art. 
The long list of names shows that most of the painters 
in miniature who exhibit at the Academy are women, 
and a close examination of the cases demonstrates the 
fact that this delicate work—which is often broad in its 
results—is cultivated by them with delightful results. 
Perhaps the visitor would do well to make an especial 
journey to the room, for after the immense array of the 
other galleries the miniatures cannot be judged to the 
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greatest advantage. It is an art apart, and the many 
examples here should not be viewed with the prelude of 
nine closely-filled galleries of large paintings. 

Egan Mew. 


“ Forgotten Things ” 

I T is impossible to remember past states of happiness 
or earlier and better conditions of being except by 
experiencing them again, by recovering some part of the 
former experience itself which one had* in the interval 
doubted or forgotten. This is, perhaps, a psychological 
law of all beauty or happiness, that it cannot be remem¬ 
bered and is only to be again recalled to the conscious¬ 
ness by a renewal of the original states and conditions. 
One only truly apprehends the quality or experience of 
beauty as long as the eye is in actual possession of the 
object which is found to be beautiful, whether this object 
be the face of a woman who is beloved, or some lovely 
place, or an exquisite work of art. “ Who remembers,** 
asks Ruskin, “a lovely sunset that he saw last year?” 
and it is not less difficult to remember the content, the 
most essential quality of beauty, in any beloved or 
beautiful object. We may retain some recollection of 
its subject matter and general form, but the quality of 
beauty itself fades from this visual image as sunshine 
fades from a glittering grass meadow, and at last the 
image itself is gone. What we remember is only the 
matter of the thing, a mere contour or silhouette like the 
picture on a stained glass window when the light behind 
fades; there is always, therefore, on returning to the 
object—an occult sense of renewal, a resurgence of 
happiness, a something which had in its absence been 
forgotten and missing from the mental picture—perhaps 
without any previous notice of this loss and difference— 
a quality of unending recurrence, a vital force radiating 
from it without ceasing as we may see radium emitting 
energy; it is, indeed, the quality of life itself. 

It is a strange thing that of the most permanent, the 
most eternal things, man has no memory, however 
vividly they were at first apprehended, so that while 
these remain and are present to his consciousness he 
thinks that they can never be forgotten; but no sooner 
have they gone than it is as if they had never been. In 
much the same manner, on falling to sleep one loses 
one’s sense of waking existence or identity, and on 
waking often forgets one’s dreams. 

This combined quality of permanence and evanesence 
in beauty and happiness has been remarked by many of 
the more esoteric and psychological poets more or less 
distinctly. It is the subject, for example, of Shelley’s 
“ Hymn to Intellectual Beauty,’* and of many references 
in his essays and letters, as in the “ Defence of Poetry,” 
in which he compares the spirit of beauty to the tempests 
which the wind raises over the sea but which the sub¬ 
sequent calm erases, leaving no record save a few 
wrinkles on the sand of the beach which paves it. 
Such, too, was the meaning of those “ Intimations of 
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Immortality” in childhood and youth which are cele- subliminal chamber in which to store away these ex* 
brated in Wordsworth’s ode ; but the poet is, perhaps, periences, to which we may procure access at will-evea 
in this poem too transcendental, and gives unreality to if they were of such a kind as could be secreted-iai 
these very real experiences in adolescence by suggest- hence we only remember them when they aie \m* 
ing that they are the vague reminiscences of a pre-natal pectedly restored to us. One might as well expect a 

existence. The fact is that they were only the inside- harp to contain all the lovely melodies which have been 

content of certain of his own experiences in boyhood, played upon its strings as expect the soul to remember 
adolescence, and at rarer intervals throughout his man- 1 the sublimer part of its experiences. Or it might be 
hood and age. In various other poems Wordsworth | compared to an aeolian harp, which can make music 
recovers and paints these impressions and moods much j only when the winds of heaven blow. When these are 
more realistically, as in some parts of the “ Prelude*’ and I folded, the harp has no recollection of the music which 
" The Wye Revisited.” it has once emitted. And as the soul of the harp only 

But in the famous “Ode” the poet remembers the inno- j lives in sound, so the spirit of the poet only lives in its 
cence, the happiness, the state of being during his best own harmonies. Beauty is the element in which alone r. 
hours only as something forgotten, something which he I has its being. But man has consciousness and intellect, 
cannot remember, or merely as an indefinable and name- and thus there often remains to him what is impossible 
less difference between the past and present— to the inanimate instrument—a perplexed sense of reve¬ 

lations and happiness of which he has been the witness 

But there’s a tree, of many, one and protagonist, but which he cannot by any effort of 

A single field which I have lookd upon his will, or consciousness, resuscitate; a sense perhaps 

Both of them speak of somethmg that ,s gone. of thmgs which having been must> thereforet ^ 

And yet the poet did not seem to know when he wrote althou g h he has no living recollection of fe 

this that the something lost was for the moment restored j contcnt - 

to him, for it is only in such moments of restoration that . —~~ 

any poetry is ever written. The real hours of darkness 

are for the poet those hours of forgetfulness or vacancy Chinese Porcelain and Art—V 

in which expression is impossible, records of which are 

usually to be found only in his correspondence or private By F. BENNETT-GOLDNEY, M.P. 

J0U ThJ' too, is possibly the explanation of that « first, Q ^ ° f ^ l* 

fine, careless rapture,” which is rarely recovered. After t>ec m f*. ' 

this excitement has subsided, we usually in latet life wh ° h * v ' 

apptectate poetry truly only tnasmuch as we recovet the M u, " The Royal-Mothet of the West," Ik 

poefs own atpmace or happtness m compos,tton and * ' J she k ,. 

our own m the dtscovery. And a,Ms. we know, often J [ ime5 „ d « to . : 

complain that they can tately o, nevet tend the. own P ^ S t lhe thl ee-fold 

works with pleasure when they have written them. _ . * . .. . . : . . . , ,,1^1 tg 

WOTM whu F*w» j fruit of immortality which is her special symbol, u 

■Work or the artist says Stevenson, » the ECU'* divi 4 ^ £ tbe «r* 

goose killed; 1 w,sh I could read Tteasnte Island. ^ ^ of r the Ktm Lon » 

Thus, therefore, ,s illustrated the canons paradox of r adorrie j w , tll lhe cholcest aeatutes „d ant«i « 
all beauty and happiness, that the spirit which ippre- chioese imaglnatlori . The topography, howetet, »* 

hends cannot at will recover it, and has no memory, for scure A devoted Taoist , discoursing on the subject 

memory pertains only to forms and facts, not to essences. about two thousand years ago, writes thus: “Ontfc- 

And though memory may for a time retain an image of j summit of the Kun Lun mountains, is a gigantic be* 
the object which appeared to the spirit an apotheosis of named Hsi-yu, which faces south. It stretches fort- 
beauty» the soul cannot derive sustenance from such an j e ££ w j ng £ 0 support the venerable Tung Wio? 

image long. Thus a photograph, however excellent, of Kung> « the royal Father of the East,’ and its rtf- 

one we love is a poor substitute for the living original, wing tQ support «the royal Mother of the West.’ lf* r 

and always after some lapse of time cheats and vexes the b ac k is an expanse without feathers, i9»oooliacw^ 

fancy; a poem, by the same rule, although a perfect Hsi w ang Mu once a year rides along the wing to'*• 

expression of a poets happiness, is lifeless and meaning- Tung Wang Kung.” Presumably Tung Wang 

less if there is not some original impulse of happiness or rides from the East along the other wing to - 
similar experience in the heart. august consort at a trysting place—situated some* 

So in those rare moments in which one is revisited by j Q n the featherless expanse, but this is not dirw> 
the Spirit of Beauty or when the winds of joy, hope, stated. The account here given, however, comtp - 

belief, and passion again begin to blow, one always sud- finely indefinite adumbration of the vague 

denly remembers many certainties, which had been wherein the impossible specimens of Far 

apprehended before but are forgotten, and which— logy disport themselves. Here on these mystic bap* 

strange as this may seem—try as we may to remember, lifted far above the rolling floors of cloud that w- ^ 

we shall forget again. For the soul has no secret world of living men from sight, it would be unrea 


O NE or other of these Eight Immortals, or a num¬ 
ber of them, or, indeed, any personage or ptf- 
sonages who have achieved immortality, often fig 1 ^ 
on Chinese porcelain as attending the Court oi H?: 
Wang Mu, “ The Royal-Mother of the West,’ tbe 
Taoist goddess of life immortal. She is usually ac 
companied by two girls, sometimes winged, one beann^ 
a fan, and the other a tray with the three-fold jewels 
fruit of immortality which is her special symbol. The 
palace of this divinity is situated on the crest, or rather 
above the crest, of the Kun Lun mountain, and 
adorned with the choicest creatures and creations c! 
Chinese imagination. The topography, however, is ob¬ 
scure. A devoted Taoist, discoursing on the sub t. 
about two thousand years ago, writes thus: On tc. 
summit of the Kun Lun mountains, is a gigantic 
named Hsi-yu, which faces south. It stretches tort- 


wing to support * the royal Mother of the west, r 
its back is an expanse without feathers, 19,000 li acro*- 
Hsi Wang Mu once a year rides along the wing to»'• 
Tung Wang Kung.” Presumably Tung Wang ^ 
rides from the East along the other wing to meet ^ 
august consort at a trysting place—situated 
on the featherless expanse, but this is not di 
stated. The account here given, however, comep^ 
finely indefinite adumbration of the vague ^ 
wherein the impossible specimens of Far * 
logy disport themselves. Here on these mystic bop* 
lifted far above the rolling floors of cloud that 
world of living men from sight, it would be unre 
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able to expect to meet with the hope or the fauna of 
daily life. It is the fatherland of all the dragons, eye¬ 
less or eyed, hornless or horned, wingless or winged, 
armed either with three claws or four, or proudly 
rampant with the imperial complement of five, and 
swinging at one time a single scaly tail, at another two, 
writhing through the marshes and the floods or whirl¬ 
ing voluminously among the clouds that sweep across 
the upper ether. 

The dragon is more especially regarded as the lord 
of the world of water, and the Western biologist may 
perhaps note that he is supposed to have been a fish 
transformed. The lord of the dry land is the tiger, 
but he is far from being so frequently in evidence as 
the lion, who, as monarch of the beasts and a vast 
variety of other characters, figures as largely on the 
porcelain of the East as in the heraldry of the West. 
Often the dragon is pictured as pursuing a pearl or 
jewel, and the lion as chasing a ball brocaded appar¬ 
ently with precious stones. In such cases, the jewel is 
generally interpreted as the symbol of omnipotence, 
and quite possibly the feud between lion or tiger and 
the dragon, may be a pictorial metaphor for the eternal 
conflict between land and sea for the dominion of the 
world. The air, also, has an avifauna to match. The 
Hsi-yu, with the featherless patch upon its back of 
some 6,000 miles across, is created on a scale which 
renders it difficult for the artist to obtain any very clear 
idea of its general appearance at a distance, but the 
phoenix is more amenable to artistic treatment, and ap¬ 
pears in many various stages of evolution, in most of 
which fie betrays his descent from the same original 
stock as the argus pheasant and the peacock, although 
the characteristic differences closely connect him with 
other families of birds. As regards rarity, however, 
the phoenix is merely an ordinary fowl in comparison 
with the red crow, which lives in the sun, and has three 
legs like the heraldic badges of the Isle of Man. 
Strangely enough, not only is the sun of this surprising 
world inhabited by a three-legged creature, but the 
moon is also, for Ch’ang-ho, the wife of the Archer 
Lord, who stole the drug of immortal life from her 
husband, fled with it to that hospitable planet, where 
she became a toad. At first, and for many generations, 
she, like others of the genus Bufo, was quadruped, but 
as years rolled by, she seems to have absorbed one leg 
into her person, and her portraits represent her with 
three legs only. She, however, has not yet exhausted 
her stock of the priceless drug, which she passes on to 
the hare, who shares her lodgings in the moon, to 
pound in the mortar of his laboratory. But after all, 
lr * s n °t the grotesque—the bizarre—the rococo, which 
constitutes the charm, the beauty, the greatness of 
hinese ceramic and others works of art. 

Their true value as works of art, and their true place 
the history of ceramics, is only to be appreciated by 
* e foct that the finest specimens are undoubtedly the 
products of the greatest artists at the culminating 
Period, when the material and the art of porcelain mak- 

reached its highest degree of perfection. But even 
e >ond this—beyond all the claims of material and 


form and colour, Chinese porcelain has another and, 
perhaps, hardly less precious quality. It is the 
essentially human message which it brings to all who 
have eyes to read. As, for instance, that conveyed by 
the famous but long neglected jar, for which a collec¬ 
tor was quite recently only too glad of an opportunity 
to offer a price considerably in excess of the yearly 
salary of a Chancellor or of an Archbishop. What was 
this marvel of the potter's art ? In form that of a 
homely ginger jar, but probably in this case used for 
some rare tea, or sweetmeat, and sent either as a gift of 
honour or New Year’s offering to some great potentate, 
or valued friend. In colour the “Blue of Heaven” ob¬ 
tained from pure cobalt. And what the decoration?— 
simple sprays and petals of the Whitethorn—prunus 
mumei, so called hawthorn—on a ground imitating 
crackled ice. When first the Whitethorn blows, its blos¬ 
soms, with those of the peach and cherry, are blown 
by the springtide breezes from the countless scented 
orchards fringing the river banks on to the still frozen 
waters. The winter accumulations of ice, breaking 
simultaneously by the same annual impulse, flow with 
their delicately dropped burdens and are carried by the 
ever increasing current from the far interior to the sea. 
Thus in the still leafless valleys, unnumbered leagues 
away, the husbandmen watching for the first harbin¬ 
gers of spring, regard the ice-carried blossoms as a 
symbol of coming happiness and good fortune. So, 
too, with the flowers of the four seasons, and countless 
others. 

And what is the lasting burden of the message? 
From first to last it is the expression in a thousand 
varied forms of a desire that those to whom it may 
come shall enjoy a lifetime of happiness. It wishes 
them youth, health, strength, pleasure, wisdom, in¬ 
tellectual delight and love, and, above all, length of 
days that their happiness may be fulfilled to the utter¬ 
most. The wishes, doubtless, are conventional, but the 
convention itself is noble. Among the groups or 
families, sections and sub-sections, into which Chinese 
porcelain is still somewhat confusingly divided, the 
rarest and most artistically valuable of all are those in 
which the ground is neither the famous “powder blue” 
nor “rose,” but black—black covered with an almost 
imperceptible, but brilliant, dark green glaze, the 
combination producing a lustrous and iridescent 
darkness which so far from being the obliteration of 
colour, is rather the consummation of them all, the 
varied tints of each so blended as to be no longer dis¬ 
tinguishable. 

The finest examples with this particular decoration 
date exclusively from the reign of the Emperor K’ang 
Hsi (1662-1722), the real Golden Age of Chinese 
ceramics, and his successor. K’ang Hsi himself was a 
man of many-sided genius as scholar, soldier, and 
statesman, and his reign of three score years is the most 
glorious in Chinese annals, in nothing, perhaps, more 
glorious than in the magnificent renaissance of art by 
which it was distinguished. Foremost among the 
leaders of this notable revival stands Ts’ang Ying- 
hsiian, Secretary of the Metropolitan Board of Wor 1 -; 
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—a title somewhat startlingly familiar to Londoners— 
who in 1683 was appointed Superintendent of the Im¬ 
perial Factories, then lately rebuilt, at Ching-te-cheng, 
described by Longfellow as: — 

" the town of King-te-tching, 

A burning town or seeming so,—” 

The 41 Black country district’ 1 of the Flowery Land 
was the immemorial home of the decorated porcelain 
industry. Here, so says Chinese tradition, porcelain 
was first invented in the Han dynasty (206 B.C.— 
A.D. 220). Here, at any rate, Hung Wu, the founder 
of the Ming dynasty, rebuilt the Imperial factory in 
1369, and ever since that time artistic work in porcelain, 
under the patronage of the Emperor, has been a special 
monopoly of the town. Hardly a single class of orna¬ 
mental porcelain remained unaffected by the renais¬ 
sance. New glazes and enamels, new colours and shades 
of colour, notably blues, came into vogue, and in ad¬ 
dition to the novelties, a vast number of imitations 
were made of wares in different styles prevalent at 
several former epochs. At the beginning of K’ang 
Hsi’s reign, Lang Ting-tso was Viceroy of the United 
Provinces of Kiangsi and Kiangwan, and his name is 
inseparably connected with the introduction of one 
much sought for and always rare apple-green glaze, 
and the reintroduction of the still more celebrated 
ruby-red glaze employed in the reign of Hsiian Te 
(1426-1435). This sang de bceuf , or “sacrificial red,” 
ushered in the costly peach bloom glaze, which again 
may be regarded only as another forward step leading 
towards the later discovery of the range of lovely 
rose colours of the K’ang Hsi period, the appearance 
of which in Chinese art marks at once the culmination 
of the renaissance and the commencement of a period 
of comparative stagnation and decadence. 


The Magazines 

I N the Quarterly , Messrs. R. S. Rait, Salomon 
Reinach, Gilbert Murray, and J. H. Millar rally 
to a memorial of the late Mr. Andrew Lang. The 
various articles do not pretend to be any estimate of 
his achievements; they, nevertheless, do give one a 
better conception of one of the most versatile of writers, 
whose very versatility became his undoing, than any set 
estimate could have done. One of the best articles in 
the same magazine is by Mr. Arundell Esdaile, entitled 
“Autolycus’ Pack: The Ballad Journalism of the Six¬ 
teenth Century.” Its title is the best description of its 
contents; but its chief interest is undoubtedly the ex¬ 
tended range of quotation that Mr. Esdaile makes from 
his sources. Inasmuch as his sources are somewhat 
inaccessible, his article makes an excellent anthology 
“in little ” of the ballads. A subject not so very far 
removed from it is “ The Past and Future of Rural 
England/’ Its writer adopts anonymity; moreover, 
he does not extend his range so widely as one could 
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wish. We venture to suggest that Mr. Green and Mr. 
George Bourne might well have been included in the 
survey, for there is more to be discovered in such direct 
writings than in the more statistical books. Other 
literary subjects treated of are “ Madame Defand and 
Horace Walpole,” by Mrs. Belloc Lowndes, and 
Adenet le Roi: The End of a Literary Era/ by Pro¬ 
fessor Comfort. 

In the Dublin Review , the editor concludes his esti* 
mate of Disraeli, based on the late Mr. Monypennys | 
two volumes, carrying the study so far as the volumes 
treat. A most interesting article is by Mr. Scheltema 
on “ Music in Moslem Spain.” It is, in fact, a good 
deal shorter and a good deal less comprehensive than 
it might profitably have been, seeing the interest and 
remoteness of the subject. Of equal interest is “Early 
Man,” by Sir Bertram Windle, which brings 
together in convenient space the substance of recent 
discoveries. 

In the English Review this month Mr. Bernard Shaw 
has what he calls 44 a dramatic study,” “Overruled." 

If one may use the expression, Mr. Shaw’s laughter 
always has an edge to it, and this dramatic study is 
no exception. But the laughter is based on an ex¬ 
cellently farcical situation. Mr. William Stebbmg 
writes upon the late Mr. Newton-Robinson’s poetry 
It is not very distinguished, but in the mass of pub¬ 
lished poetry excellent work is lost sight of that in any 
other age would have attracted much attention; there¬ 
fore such service as this might with advantage be more 
often rendered in the monthly magazines. Mr. Walter 
Raleigh writes upon 44 Boccaccio,” and M. Henn 
Fabre continues his Nature studies, dealing this month 
1 with what may be noticed in 44 The Pond.” 

The Nineteenth Century is a full and admirable 
number. Mrs. Ernest Rhys, who has recently pub¬ 
lished a novel dealing with Lord Essex in Ireland, 
has noticed some similarity between the manner of h> 
death and the death of Hamlet’s father, upon which 
likeness she writes an article, “ Shakespeare and Essex 
The Real Hamlet.” The subject is fanciful, and it 15 
not worked out with much attempt at conviction; but a 
good deal of incidental information on the time corns 
out as she writes. Major Clive Morrison- Be! 
discusses “ Proportional Representation,” and quots 
1 some instances of its working in the trial elec- 
lions carried forward of late in the daily papers. The 
two best articles in the number, however, indisputably 
I are 41 The Mother and Social Reform,” by Anna 
Martin, and 44 Gobineau, Nietzsche, Wagner,” by 
Chatterton-Hill. The former contribution should be 
widely read. It puts its finger on .what is probab) 
the weakest spot in the whole of oiyr so-called social 
system, and it is fair and authoritative in its treat 
ment. The latter, though it is unfortunate in & ^ 
mg to find literary derivations wher^ they may or o* 
not have existed, and where it does l not greatly 
if they did exist, deals with a writer who is not ^ 
known, but who, nevertheless, ha id a considerable ,T1 
fluence on European thought. i 
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Mr. W. L. Courtney, in the Fortnightly , writes upon 
“Realistic Drama, 0 giving the first essay of a series. 
He does not make any attempt in the present one to 
push to conclusions, contenting himself with his exami¬ 
nation in itself. He holds the balances evenly; but 
we wonder why he does not press his inquiry into a 
scrutiny of the word real in that connection. On 
those lines much could be said on the subject. Mr. 


Oliver Onions reviews the work of “ Henry Ospovat, 
and there is no man in England better qualified 
to write upon it. Mr. Haynes deals with “ The 
Question of Divorce by Consent,* and Mr. Lancelot 
Lawton contributes an important article on A 
German View of the Turkish Defeat,* in. which he 
deals authoritatively (with the support of Field- 
Marshal von der Goltz) with the causes that led to 
the extraordinary collapse of the Turks, in spite of the 
organisation by German officers. 

The British Review contains an examination of “ The 
Popular Taste,** by Mr. Scott-James. It would be a 
good thing if critics remembered that critical, as well 
as popular, taste is a very insecure criterion in litera¬ 
ture. Mr. Cecil Chesterton writes on “Israel, a Nation, 
chiefly in defence of the charge of Anti-Semitism fre¬ 
quently raised against him. 

In the Forum , Mr. Darrell Figgis continues his 
studies in Irish history, under the title “ A Nation 
in Ireland.*' 


1 

J 


The Theatre 

Mozart at the Coronet Theatre 

W ERE some Maecenas, inviting The ACADEMY to 
be his arbitrator, to offer a prize a la Nobel 
for the most useful and significant musical enterprise 
in London’s year, we should not award it to Mr. 
Beecham for his "Rosenkavalier,” nor to Sir Herbert 
Tree for his promised “Ariadne ”—though these 
gentlemen would earn the most honourable mention 
since Richard Strauss is sufficiently “ the fashion to 
make first productions of his operas in London a 
reasonable business transaction. On the same grounds. 
Covent Garden could not claim it for Nickisch s 
“Ring.” Sir Henry Wood’s daring performance of 
Scriabine’s “ Prometheus” and his invitation to Arnold 
Schonberg would be considered carefully. But, after 
? 11 , Scriabine and Schonberg are to the hungry multi¬ 
tude as a water-souch6 would be to the Christmas 
feasters at a banquet in a workhouse. So Sir Henry 
should not have the prize. It should go, without any 
doubt, to the Carl Rosa Opera Company for their 
spirited production of “ The Magic Flute ” at Notting 
Tfill. If vve may be pardoned the vulgarism, there 
is no money in ” Mozart, though we heartily trust that 
the company’s action will help to put an end to that 
deplorable state of affairs. 


The performance was not perfect, but it was very 
good indeed, when the circumstances are taken mto 
consideration, and we can truthfully say that, had it 
been only half as good, we should still have taken 
seats for another performance. Tentative as it was, 
it afforded us three hours of greater enjoyment than 
many hours spent in listening to the efforts of “star 
casts” in rich and famous opera-houses. For the 
music of Mozart, though it is the truest musical ex¬ 
pression of human feeling that has yet been found by 
anyone, has yet something so heavenly about it that 
the initiated listener’s mind is, in a way, freed from 
the influence of such accidental considerations as good 
and bad performance. He knows, of course, that 
it might be much better sung and played, but 
mediocrity of performance does not affect him as 
it does with the music of most other composers. 
He can afford to disregard it, just as he can 
disregard the mutilations which time and neglect 
have wrought upon some exquisite Greek sculpture. 
We would like to have the Parthenon frieze as the 
scholars of Pheidias left it, but we can enjoy it in its 
present state, and a great deal more, forsooth, than 
the most perfectly preserved works of lesser men. 

We are told that it is more than twenty years since 
an isolated performance of “The Magic Flute, one of 
the greatest masterpieces of the world, was publicly 
given by an opera company in London. It would be 
as difficult for a Mozartian to settle the proportion of 
iniquity between the entrepreneurs who might have 
given it, and have not, and the public which has not 
insisted upon it, as it was for the eighteenth-century 
Christian to apportion the respective wickedness of 
Voltaire and Rousseau. Both managers and public 
seem to have been as afraid of the rites of initiation 
to the Freemasonry of Mozart as Papageno. Now the 
first step has been taken by the Carl Rosa Company. 

If Heaven wills that they should survive the ordeal, 
it may be that others will press forward to the Temple, 
and that in due time all musical England shall come 
to the Light. 

We recognise fully that for the majority of the 
present generation a serious process of initiation will 
be necessary before it can know Mozart's secrets. To 
the very simple, to the musically pure in heart, there 
will be no difficulty. Mozart will come himself to 
meet them, take their hand, and make them partakers 
of his joy, without need of the mediation of a 
Sarastro. But the others—those who, brought up 
from babyhood on the strong, exciting delights of 
Wagner and Strauss, are, not unnaturally, incapable 
of appreciating the more refined, the more “classic” 
beauty of Mozart—have much to learn. It is possible, 
however, that, when they have come to understand 
Mozart, they will enjoy him the more, because they 
have already enjoyed that which, though beautiful, is 
less perfect, because they have proceeded upwards, 
from the less to the greater. Supposing a person, 
innately appreciative of sculpture, to have been 
brought up entirely upon the art of the Hellenistic 
period, to have regarded the great Altar of Pergamum 
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as the finest specimen of a frieze, and the Dying Gaul 
as the finest statue in the world, he will, on his first 
introduction to the art of the earlier and greater age, 
be somewhat perplexed by its reticence and simplicity. 
But let him study it carefully, and there is little doubt 
that his eyes will be opened to the respective merits of 
the styles. We hope, at any rate, that in the case of 
Mozart there will be compensation of such a kind for 
the poor people who have passed some portion of their ; 
life in ignorance of him. 

The present writer was more fortunate. He can 
hardly remember the time when he could not play on 
the piano every tune in Mozart’s principal operas, and 
many others besides. They were in all the instruction- 
books; they were sung by all elder sisters and brothers; 
later, they were the material for innumerable fantasias, 
potpourris, duets, and what not. If a visit to the 
Opera were to be paid, though some of the younger 
and more aspiring members of the party pleaded for 
“Faust” or the “Traviata,” the lot was more likely 
to fall upon a Mozart opera. Charles Lamb could not 
have enjoyed “ Artaxerxes ” more intensely than did 
the writer his first hearing of “The Magic Flute,” in 
Italian, at the old Her Majesty’s. Was not Nilsson 
there as Queen of the Night, and Tietjens as Pamina, 
and Trebelli as the third lady, and Santley as Papa- 
geno? Once he heard lima di Murzka as the Queen 
—she used to be given her name, and a difficult one 
it was for a child to pronounce, “ Astriffiamante.” How 
eagerly we followed the fortunes of the lovers! Oh, 
the terror of that moment when they were to pass 
through the fire! We did not know that the opera 
was “a tissue of absurdities.” In those days—those 
barbaric, unsophisticated days—all the principal num¬ 
bers were encored. Everybody knew their Mozart and 
loved him then. But Plancus was consul, and it is 
a long time ago. Since then we have had to go far 
afield, to Vienna, to Berlin, to Munich, to Paris, in 
order to hear Mozart's operas, for since Adelina Patti 
gave up singing Zerlina, and Sembrich came no more 
to play Susanna, London has not wanted Mozart. 

Heaven grant that the return to him which we be¬ 
lieve has begun may be wisely and reasonably con¬ 
ducted. Mr. Dent and his band of Cambridge en¬ 
thusiasts have done much. The Carl Rosa Company 
has acted nobly. We own to a fear lest the 
frivolous, volatile tribe of amateurs, in its search for 
some new “sensation,” should “discover” Mozart, 
and make him “ the fashion ”; but we will try to stifle 
that fear with the hope that the other touring com¬ 
panies may follow the Carl Rosa example, so that not 
only “The Marriage of Figaro,” which we believe they 
already perform, but the more difficult “ Magic Flute ” 
may come to be as widely known as “ Faust ” or the 
“ Trovatore.” Let “the Provinces” take up Mozart, 
rather than the changeable world of London. Then 
it may be that a demand will arise here, and we shall 
be given properly organised performances of these 
masterpieces. Who knows that some day, when ama¬ 
teurs talk of the music of Farewell, they will no longer 
think only or chiefly of Wotan and Briinnhilde, but 
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will point to the incomparably more wonderful, more 
moving Good-bye of Pamina and Tamino, which is, 
in music, what Andromache's words are in poetry. 

The attitude of the Coronet audience to “ The Magic 
Flute ” was, we think, encouraging. True it is that 
the humours of Mr. Clendon as Papageno were what 
seemed to give the greatest pleasure, and many of the 
most exquisite of the musical numbers passed with 
slight applause, and not because they were inefficiently 
sung. But Mr. Winckworth's “Qui sdegno” was 
understood at once, and Miss Miranda’s “Gii angui 
d’lnferno ” won considerable praise. We do not care 
to criticise the performance. It was doubtless as good 
as the company could make it, and what blemishes 
there may have been are but as dust in the balance 
when weighed with the fact that “The Magic Flute” 
was performed at all. 


The Stratford-on-Avon Festival 

HEN Anthony Anderson, in the person of Mr. 
Moffat Johnstone, came rushing in, booted and 
spurred, just in time to save Dick Dudgeon, who had 
been standing a full minute in the middle of the stage 
with the rfoose round his neck, no one was surprised. 
We knew that General Burgoyne was to give Dick 
another minute of life, and that Anderson would cer¬ 
tainly appear before that time. But it was really sur¬ 
prising how many more things Anderson saved by that 
timely entry. He saved his own honour, he saved his 
wife’s love, he saved his manhood. And it was astonish¬ 
ing what he managed to accomplish while he was away. 
He had been riding hard since the second act in order 
to become a commander of militia, yet he seemed to 
have been^in sufficient touch with matters at home to 
know of his wife’s “ sentimentalities.” Much of which 
arose from treating “ The Devil’s Disciple” purely as 
melodrama. It was rightly so treated, since it would 
be difficult to imagine the other, and lesser, side of the 
play, that is to say, the purely Shavian satire, brought 
into its proper proportion at the Memorial Theatre. 
Last year Stratford “discovered” Mr. Shaw. It was 
no very new tning to have discovered; nor, for that 
matter, was it a discovery that was very relevant to the 
spirit of the place. There was probably no one in tr.e 
theatre who did not feel that an incongruous note had 
been struck. It was incongruous as it was performed. 
It would have been even more incongruous in the 
satiric spirit. 

The same unfitness was noticeable in "The Sib* 1 
Box,” though less marked, because the play was g :u: ' 
by the Birmingham repertory company, who came down 
specially for the occasion. To call Mr. Galsworthy ^ 
a dramatist “ unpoetical” does not only, or even 
primarily, mean that his plays are not written in verse 
Verse is an ornament that may or may not mark a play 
and a verse-play is not a play written in an old* 
fashioned, or Jacobean, or Elizabethan, manner :n con¬ 
tradistinction to plays written in a modern medium 
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prose. There are plays that apply to a definite period 
of time, that are framed on the changing conditions of 
that time, and which therefore change with those con¬ 
ditions. A good deal of Ibsen was like that; and 
virtually the whole of Galsworthy’s dramatic work is like 
that. They set out to rectify certain erroneous condi¬ 
tions, and when they succeed in their intention, and in 
the degree of their success, they become obsolete. That 
is to say, in other words, their life-rhythm is weak. 
Other plays are framed on the eternal conditions of 
the heart of man. Their life rhythm is strong: 
it is as strong as the heart of man itself is. And, there¬ 
fore, for their adequate expression they demand a com- 
pensatingly strong rhythm. They ask rhythmic speech; 
they ask a speech that is song; they are themselves 
compact of poetry (in the degree of their success), and 
they demand the expression that poetry in all ages has 
inevitably found for itself. It is not at all a question 
of modem or ancient drama. “ The Silver Box” is not 
more modem than, say, “ King Lear”; in fact, it will 
soon be more ancient. 

Mr. Galsworthy is one of the sincerest writers of to¬ 
day, whom to read is to respect profoundly; and in 
more than a little of his work he has struck this eternally 
poetic note. But his dramatic work is chiefly tractarian. 

It is faithful to certain anomalies in that abortion we 
call civilisation, which it is his business to expose. He 
does expose them. His knife is sure; and its edge 
keen. But after breathing the air of Shakespeare’s 
work (or itschylus, or Sophocles, or Moliere, if they 
were done at Stratford, not to mention certain modern 
writers) one feels at once the irrelevance of the opera¬ 
tion—irrelevance, that is, in the larger, more permanent, 
sense. The perfection of the workmanship, in economy 
of construction and peipetuation of interest, and the 
excellence of the acting, diminished but could not 
disguise the fact. Where the acting was so uniformly 


excellent it is not easy to mention particular examples. 
Mr. Ribton Haines as John Barthwick, Mr. Sunderland 
as Jack Barthwick, and Mr. Claude Graham as Jones, 
were all strong and restrained. The centre of the 
whole play is, however, Mrs. Jones. Its making or 
marring is there ; and indeed in Cathleen Orford’s hands 
a good measure of the success of the performance lay in 
tar tense interpretation of the part. Its strength was 
the more marked because there was nc touch of ex- 
a ggeration anywhere. 

A new note was struck in the performance of “ Henry 
^he Fifth” by the boys of the Shakespeare School. We 
L ° ,J bt it the best play was chosen for the purpose. 
Having had some opportunity of seeing boys, not only 
P» a ying, but making, plays, it seems that plays like 
H:ng John” or “ Richard II” would have given them 
^ 0re scope. Yet the gusto with which they did 
, €nr . v ^ was unmistakable: and the idea of enabling 
t,1fm *° Produce the play at the Memorial Theatre was 
a 6°od one. It would, however, be well worth while to 
them an opportunity of making plays of their own, 
i? tbe way that Mr. Cook has done at the Perse School, 
abridge, later tc produce them at the theatre for a 



special matinee. During the last few days of the 
festival Mr. William Poei produced his well-known 
staging of “Trollus and Cressida,” which has already 
been mentioned in these columns. One wonders why 
the fore-stage is not used in the more regular perform¬ 
ances. A good many useless waits would be obviated, 
and a method of staging would be employed that has 
two manifest advantages; it is Shakespeare’s own 
method, and it is a method that will find increasing 
favour in the future. DARKELL FIGGIS. 


Modern Art at the Grafton Galleries 

T HIS exhibition is described in the catalogue as “an 
independent exhibition of works of art by dis¬ 
tinguished English and Scottish artists/’ and it cer¬ 
tainly justifies itself with rare thoroughness. It is, 
indeed, one of the best and most interesting shows that 
it has been our fortune to visit for a long time. There 
is very little in it that is poor; there is a great deal on 
a high level; and quite a respectable proportion on a 
very high level indeed. It is a show that well repays 
more than one visit, and not a few of the pictures 
remain in the memory as not less suggestive and com¬ 
panionable than skilful. The promoters of the exhibi¬ 
tion are heartily to be congratulated. 


The first picture in the Octagon-room, “Circe,” is 
noteworthy for its brilliancy of colour, its grace of 
pose, and the skill with which the burning torch is 
suggested; while the composition is coherent, the parts 
are harmoniously blended. A fine purple and grey 
landscape by Mr. Hughes-Stanton is “ The Mill among 
the Dunes,” boldly handled, with a sense of easy 
mastery that alone gives pleasure. A first-rate portrait, 
full of character and quiet humour, is Mr. Fiddes 
Watt’s presentment of “ The late Baillie Alexander 
Wallace ”; it is, indeed, one of the best pictures shown 
here. Miss Mary Michie's picture of two laughing 
children, which she calls “Roses,” from the rose-garden 
of which they form so natural a complement, is a de¬ 
lightful piece of work, boldly painted, with strong 
lights and shadows and brilliant colour that retains its 
delicacy and never degenerates into crudeness. There 
is some clever lighting, too, in Mr. Spence-Smith’s 
“ Falkland Palace.” Mr. R. W. Allan sends a charac¬ 
teristic and beautiful work, “ Home with the Catch ”— 
a sea-beach with blue sea and fishing-boats landing 
their haul. It is mannerism, no doubt, of a sort, but we 
could wish that all “ mannered” work were as pleasing. 
Mr. Charles Mackie gives expression to a noble effort of 
imagination in his “Artis Ancilla”; the recumbent 
dream-figure in the dim foreground, with the glimpse 
of the atelier and students beyond, is as fine in 
handling as in idea. A picture like this raises the 
eternal question, recently revived in the daily papers, 

as to what should be the aim of the artist's labour_ 

should he, in short, paint for himself or for the public? 
If the former, his work will probably express whatever 
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of originality is in him—that is, his message, great or 
small, to his age; if the latter, “ straight he turtle eats,” 
like Millais and other successful men who have made 
the lower choice, but his message will remain unde¬ 
livered and posterity will have none of him. Mr. 
Mackie, at all events, is on the right side. 

Mr. Priestman is responsible for a vigorous bit of 
impressionism in his “ Storm Cloud in Upper Wharfe- 
dale”; and a really brilliant rendering of night effect 

in the streets is Mr. Borthwick’s “ Inasmuch-” in 

which we dimly see a kneeling figure tending a poor 
child, the victim of accident or hunger, while the selfish 
crowd of pleasure-seekers in the broken light go their 
several ways unmoved. The idea and execution are 
good at every point; the human interest is strongly sug¬ 
gested without being permitted to dwarf the broader 
conception of which it is merely a part. The Victorians 
had little sense of this kind of balance; they preached 
too obviously; here we have the thing rightly handled, 
and the result is supremely satisfactory. A very clever 
study of the foreshortened nude figure is “ The Reading 
Model,” by Mr. Foggie—a girl lying on a couch, 
gracefully posed, with the head towards the artist. Mr. 
George Henry’s “Autumn ” touches an old theme with 
unusual freshness—a girl by the waterside, surrounded 
and overhung with autumn foliage of brilliant, but 
always harmonious, colour. Mr. Fiddes Watt scores 
another success with his portrait of “ Mrs. James 
Miller,” expressing with rare skill and sympathy the 
wistfulness that looks back upon a chequered life of 
cloud and sunshine, while the shadows are lengthening 
before—and all this with an absence of apparent effort 
which makes it particularly pleasing. Mr. Hughes- 
Stanton has another fine landscape, portrayed with his 
usual breadth and firmness of handling, under grey 
skies and bounded by purple distances, with splendid 
chalk cliffs in the foreground, in “ The Wye Valley 
below Chepstow ”—a dominating and satisfying work. 

Blue water and pleasant summer ripples characterise 
Mr. Austen Brown’s “ Railway Bridge at Etaples,” in 
which, too, wide distances and spreading sands left 
bare by the tide are easily and happily expressed. A 
noteworthy and ambitious picture is Mr. Julius Olsson’s 
44 Silver Moonlight,” a powerful, and in many respects 
a very original, rendering of the effect of broken moon¬ 
light upon tumbling waters dashing themselves against 
a rock-bound coast. The scintillating effect of the 
moonbeams upon the swirl and foam of the sea is mar¬ 
vellously caught, and a red ray of light from a distant 
cottage gives a startling fillip to the dim life of the scene. 
It is a wonderful work, and continued study only in¬ 
creases our admiration of it. Something more than a 
conventional word of praise is due to “ The Ending of 
Autumn,” by Mr. W. M. Frazer; “Three Prawn 
Fishers,” by Mr. Robert McGregor; and “ Moonrise on 
the Moor,” by Mr. Peter Mackie—all truthful and skil¬ 
ful pieces of work, and each with that spark of imagi¬ 
nation that suggests the genuine artist. A beautiful 
group is “ The Knitting Lesson,” by Mr. Lee-Hankey, 
in which the masterly arrangement of the figures, the 
quiet and balanced colouring, and the human love and 
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pathos expressed, combine to make up a picture of rare 
excellence and charm. 

“The Minnow-fishers,” by Mr. Herdman, shows a 
beautiful corner of woodland with two nude children 
fishing in a streamlet in the foreground. The wood¬ 
land is finely painted, but the children are somehow 
unconvincing, suggesting the intrusion of the studio 
into Nature; perhaps this is due to the absence of any 
broken lights upon their bodies. Two bright and lively 
works are “Market Day, St. Pol de L6on,” by Mr. 
Terrick Williams; and “The Gipsy,” by Mr. Robert 
Hope; the latter is especially charming. Mr. Williams 
also contributes a pleasant reminiscence of a rather 
over-painted sketching-ground in “ A Tranquil Even¬ 
ing, St. Ives,” in which the rendering of the evening 
light upon the harbour is somewhat above the average. 
Mr. W. Brock’s “Potato Diggers, Normandy,” draws 
its inspiration from Millet; but at least the pupil has 
proved apt, and with the mannerisms of the master he 
has imbibed also something of his spirit. Two admir¬ 
able child-portraits are those of Miss Margaret Field- 
ing-Hall, by Mr. Spencer Watson, and Miss Geraldine 
Watt, by Mr. C. E. Brock. The technique of the latter 
is greatly superior to that of the former, broad and 
clear, with no unnecessary touches; but in both that 
quality of insouciance , which is the charm of childhood, 
has been well caught and expressed, and both of them 
have life and character in abundance. Mr. Algernon 
Tamage’s “Laura and the Reflected Lamp” is a 
clever and pleasing tour-d e-force; and we like, too, Mr. 
Martine Ronaldson’s portrait which he calls “On 
Campden Hill.” There is wonderful audacity and 
brilliant management of drawing and colour in Mr. 
Alec Grieve’s “ Will-o’-the-Wisp ”; and sea and wind 
and struggling humanity find clever and truthful ex¬ 
pression in Mr. Marshall Brown’s “ Dulse Gatherers.” 
Mr. Raven Hill’s “ Cock-fighting ” is extremely well 
painted and not a little humorous—the attitude and 
carriage of the combatants are especially true, and the 
surrounding lights and shadows are very skilfully dis¬ 
posed. Miss Amy Dalyell’s water-colour study of a 
boat-builder’s yard, entitled “The Workshop,” is clever 
in technique and shows a delicate sense and quiet 
mastery of colour. Mr. John Duncan gives shape and 
substance to an exceedingly pretty fancy in “ Yorinda 
and Yoringel”; and Miss Mabel Dawson adds yet 
another to the myriad worthy and sympathetic inter¬ 
pretations of spring in her “ Spring in Birnam Woods. 
Mr. W. Colton’s statuette group, “ The Spring-tide of 
Life,” deserves a warm word of praise; the elder sister 
and young brother are full of the true joie de vivn , 
and express, too, the deeper lyric note with which child¬ 
hood and youth will always invest the bright and un¬ 
tried future. This is one of the gems of the exhibition 

In a collection of this merit many good works must 
of necessity go unmentioned—the “ sacred bard ” 0? 
to-day labours under limitations of space which are 
inexorable. We can do no more than repeat what we 
said at first — that this exhibition is considerably above 
the average and well worth seeing. 
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Indian Journals 

HE Wednesday Review (Trichinopoly), from Feb¬ 
ruary 19 to March 19 is full of the topics con¬ 
stantly recurrent at busy times. The editor strongly 
opposes the adoption of a gold currency for India, but 
hails the appointment of a Royal Commission to inquire 
into the whole question of Indian currency. He is 
wrong in saying that most Commissions have been only 
occasions to delay reforms. They are essential as a 
preliminary for marshalling the evidence, and reforms 
cannot be effected without them. This journal takes an 
independent line against simultaneous examinations in 
England and India for entrance into the Indian Civil 
Service, and regards success in competitive examina¬ 
tions as no test of efficiency for administration. To 
meet the financial difficulty of holding the examinations 
only in London, a suggestion is made for the provision 
of twenty-five scholarships for deserving but poor 
students. If the British standard of administration is 
not rigorously maintained there must inevitably be 
trouble. To allow the Service to be swamped with 
Indians for the sake of some temporary popularity will 
be a fatal error. In discussing the recent Government 
Resolution on Education, the editor again states: "the 
utter impracticability of devising a satisfactory scheme 
of moral and religious instruction”; "any scheme de¬ 
signed to inculcate religion in schools would do no 
good, but end in mischief, rendering the problem of 
education more difficult and complex.” He has always 
taken this line consistently, and is perfectly right. If 
Government touches religious education it will burn its 
fingers, and the fiery cross may be lit from Cape 
Comorin to Peshawar. The Financial Budget for the 
year is blamed because the immense surplus is distri¬ 
buted and a substantial balance retained without any 
remission of taxation. It is easier to continue taxes 
than to reimpose them. A native statesman complains 
of injustice in a Native State and demands inquiry by 
the British Government. Should the latter intervene, 
the Indians would promptly complain of the interfer¬ 
ence. A Madras professor writes strongly against 
Hindu youths being sent to England for education or 
training. 4 

The Dawn and Dawn Society 9 s Magazine (Calcutta) 
for February is full of town-planning and Indian 
ideals, and city-planning in the Indian scheme of 
national life, with Sir Bradford Leslie’s and Mr. 
rfavell’s proposals for the new Delhi. The papers 
appear to contain nothing original, but the claim that 
Indian builders used iron girders centuries before they 
were used in Europe does not sound credible. This 
magazine should aim at being more generally interest¬ 
ing. 

The Collegian and Progress of India (Calcutta) for 
February discusses at length the report on the scheme 
of the proposed Dacca University, of which an unsatis¬ 
factory ground plan is printed. A number of objec¬ 
tions are taken, chiefly that the new features are 
opposed to the spirit of a residential university; the 
scheme is open to much criticism, and will receive it. 
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Lord Sydenham’s address to the Bombay University 
Convention is good reading as a record of British pro¬ 
gress in India, and of some of the good and weak 
points in the history of Indian education. The late 
Governor has evidently left his mark on education as 
on other departments in Bombay. This mazagine has 
some excellent papers on the Play-motive in the 
Higher Classes of the School, balanoed by the Teach¬ 
ing of Morals in the Class-room, and such solid matter 
as Industrial Education of Indian Artisans, the Sonnets 
of Shakespeare, Literature of the Romantic Life, Lord 
Haldane’s Address on the Civic University, or the 
lighter vein of Sir James Dewar’s Christmas Lectures. 

The Modern World (Madras) for February ranges 
from President Woodrow Wilson to Dr. Ketkar’s notes 
on Love, Courtship, and Marriage, based on his Ameri¬ 
can observations. Their erotic tone will attract many 
readers. In a paper on " Gold and Silver Money: 
Which is Better?” Mr. M. de P. Webb, of Karachi, 
repeats his well-known views that " India should have 
a gold currency, and the sooner the better.” The pre¬ 
ponderance of Brahmins in the public service, the pre¬ 
sent position of Hindus in India, and the philosophy 
of the Car Festival in Bengal betoken the Hindu 
tendencies of this journal. 

The Rajput Herald (London) for March has a char¬ 
acter-sketch of Sir Pertab Singh, the present Regent of 
Jodhpur, well known in the highest circles as a soldier 
and administrator, and for his loyalty to the British. 
" His noble example is an inspiration to all ”—truly 
said. Conservative by birth, he has assimilated many 
progressive ideas in the three States with which he has 
been concerned. A Rajput writes of the education 
which, somewhat tardily, is awakening the chivalry and 
heroism of Rajputana; there are great hopes for the 
Rajputs in the future as a loyal bulwark of the British 
Empire "against all the attacks of upstart politicians.” 
Illuminated as it is with clannish enthusiasm, it is an 
excellent and hopeful little paper. It will be interest¬ 
ing to see the criticism which is promised on the article 
on "Priest-ridden India,” which appears primd facie 
to contain merely historical statements of fact, chiefly 
about sacrifices. To prove the capacity of Indians as 
administrators one of them refers to the achievements 
of famous Hindus "recorded to their credit millions of 
years ago,” at a date "which can be safely fixed at 
800,000 years B.C.”. The inability of the Indian mind 
to see the worthlessness of such a statement is appal¬ 
ling. The editorial notes contain some sensible remarks 
— e.g., a regret that seven out of ten students leaving 
India for England desire to become barristers, and that 
the development of India’s natural resources is more 
useful than law. 

The Hindustan Review (Allahabad) for February- 
March opens with Sir Krishna Gupta’s address, de¬ 
livered at Cambridge, on the position of Hindus in 
India. It is mainly historical. The writer is under¬ 
stood to be a member of the Brahmo Somaj, rather 
than an orthodox Hindu, but his hearers would not 
have known the difference. Much spare time is required 
to read a professor's views on morality and religion. 
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or on the incidence of Indian capital upon Indian 
economics. There are only two things to be said about 
capital: first, India wants all it can get from anywhere; 
second, the more capital India draws out of her hoards 
the better. The author of “ Indian Financial Manage¬ 
ment ” should be made a witness before the Indian 
Finance Commission just nominated. It is easier to 
write from a study than to defend an opinion under 
cross-examination. 

In the Moslem World for April the editor recounts, 
in a brief sketch of the present situation, the losses 
sustained by Muhammadanism in recent times in Mos¬ 
lem countries, so that “ Pan-Islamism from a political 
standpoint is dead.” He considers that in Egypt and 
India the Turkish War has sobered the militant spirit 
and discouraged the aforetime agitators of Pan-Islam- 
ism; according to his view, the disintegration of Islam 
is now being generally accelerated. But, on the other 
hand, the writer on the Livingstone Centenary notes the 
spread of Islam in interior Africa, partly the result of 
the extirpation of slavery: a general conclusion of uni¬ 
versal application is hardly possible; Islam is waning 
and waxing simultaneously in different regions. In 
another article the probable effects of the Balkan War 
are forecast, with gloomy anticipations of the break-up 
of Turkish power in her Asiatic dominions, as well as 
in Europe, by the Armenians, Syrians, and Arabs de¬ 
manding local government, and by the possible transfer 
of the Caliphate from Constantinople to Mecca, when 
the ideal of Islam—union of political and religious 
authority in the person of the Caliph—will no longer 
exist. Obviously, Turkish rule is in jeopardy every¬ 
where, and who can say where the decadence will end ? 
A book written by an English apologist for Islam is 
severely handled for its numerous blunders. In another 
paper the incompatibility of Islam and civilisation is 
argued on the ground that both degenerate when 
brought into contact. The reviews of books, briefly 
speaking, go to show that the contest between Chris¬ 
tianity and Islam is unending and bitter, conducted 
sometimes without much scruple or regard for fact and 
truth. Bahaism, as a cult, is a new candidate for ac¬ 
ceptance as a universal religion. The subject of the 
Babi Bahai movement is very interesting, but cannot 
be elaborated here. The whole issue of this journal 
maintains its high standard and up-to-date collection 
of information. 


The Royal Opera Souvenir “ Stories of the Operas 
and the Singers,” published (with the authority of the 
Co vent Garden management) by Messrs. John Long, 
Ltd., has established itself as one of the most popular 
of the art annuals, and the 1913 issue has a very 
beautiful cover, the design by Mr. George Denham, 
showing Brunnhilde the heroine of “The Ring,” in the 
full panoply of the Valkyrie. The contents include fifty 
portraits; the letterpress is edited by Mr. Leonard Rees, 
and the Souvenir is again published at the very moderate 
price of sixpence. 


Notes and News 


Messrs. Duckworth and Co. publish this week 
“Leandro Ramon Garrido, His Life and Art,” by J. 
Quigley, with 26 full-page illustrations, at 5s. net. 

Messrs. Jack announce a new and comprehensive 
work on “Insects; Their Life-Histories and Habits, M 
by Harold Bastin. The work covers the whole field 
of insect life, and will be profusely illustrated in colour 
and black and white. 


The “special” Sunday concert which the Schulz- 
Curtius and Powell concert-direction has arranged at 
the Albert Hall for the afternoon of the 18th inst. will 
be remarkable for the reappearance of Miss Maggie 
Teyte, Herr Kreisler, and Herr Backhaus. 

It has now been arranged that the three performances 
of Alexandre Bisson and Fabrice Carry’s comedy, 
“ Monsieur le Directeur,” are to take place on Sunday, 
the 18th inst., and Tuesday, the 20th, at 8.15, and on 
Wednesday, the 21st, at 2.45, at Cosmopolis. 


A new volume of border tales by Mrs. John Lang, 
entitled “North and South of Tweed,” will be issued 
shortly by Messrs. Jack. The collection will include 
tales and legends of both the English and Scottish 
borders, not many of which have ever been told save 
by word of mouth. 


Mr. John Lane publishes this week “ Memoirs of the 
Court of England in 1675,” by Marie Catherine Com- 
tesse d'Aulnoy; translated from the original French 
by Mrs. William Henry Arthur; edited, revised, and 
with annotations, including an account of Lucy Walter, 
by George David Gilbert; illustrated, 16s. net. 


Mr. Fifield will publish shortly a study of " The 
Plays of Eugene Brieux,” by P. V. Thomas, M.A., 
which, without attempting to give him a name and 
without intruding too much criticism, aims above all 
at giving a straightforward chronological summary of 
the man's work by means of analyses of the plays and 
quotations from the original texts. 


The Drama Society will present at Cosmopolis, 201, 
High Holbom, on Monday afternoon, May 26, a new 
English version, by Rathmell Wilson and Mr. Noel 
Phelps of “ Le Passant,” by Francois Copp6e, and “A 
Short way with Authors,” a new play by Gilbert 
Cannan. The plays will be produced by Mme. Marie 
Vantini and Mr. Julian Royce. 


Mr. Heinemann begs to announce that he will 


have an introductory Essay on Count Gobineau, his life, 
work, and influence, by Dr. Oscar Levy, the editor of 
the complete works of Friedrich Nietzsche. It wil: 
contain twenty illustrations. 

The operatic cast of the coming production at Hi? 
Majesty's Theatre of Dr. Richard Strauss' latest and 
greatest work, the first performance of which take? 
place on the evening of May 27, is now completed, 


publish shortly a translation of Count Gobineau? 
“ Renaissance.'' The book is translated by Paul V. 
Cohn. B.A.. nephew of Professor Bereson, and will 
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and, since it consists of the finest singers that Germany 
can furnish, it should have a special interest for the 
musical public, and outrival the sensation caused by 
‘ The Rosenkavalier 99 at Covent Garden. 


Mr. Werner Laurie is publishing shortly “ Goldwin 
Smith's Correspondence,” comprising letters chiefly 
to and from his English friends written between the 
years 1846 and 1910. These letters are edited by Mr. 
Arnold Haultain, who was for eighteen years Goldwin 
Smith’s secretary, and is now his literary executor, and 
he has made a selection from the large mass of corre¬ 
spondence which passed between the great Oxford Pro* 
fessor and his numerous friends. 


Mr. Herbert Jenkins is shortly publishing “ Caravan- 
ing and Camping Out,” written by Mr. J. Harris 
Stone, the secretary of the Caravan Club of Great 
Britain, which should appeal at once to the literary 
and the practical camper-out. Not only does it tell 
yams of roadside adventure, but it provides informa¬ 
tion as to cooking, the care of horses, the law of the 
road, and many other matters which concern the modem 
wanderer. The book contains upwards of a hundred 
illustrations. 


Two important issues from the Riccardi Press will 
be made during the present month. One of these is the 
first volume, to be completed in two more in the autumn, 
of 94 The Canterbury Tales of Geoffrey Chaucer.” A 
feature of this edition is the series of water-colour illus¬ 
trations by Mr. W. Russell Flint. The text, by per¬ 
mission of the Clarendon Press, is that of the late Pro¬ 
fessor Skeat, and the book is published by Mr. Lee 
Warner for the Medici Society. The other new issue 
is Walter Paters “ Marius the Epicurean,” in two octavo 
volumes, without illustrations. In this edition the new 
“ 11 point,” or “small pica,” size of Mr. H. P. Home’s 
fount will be seen in a full-length work for the first time. 


Imperial and Foreign 


By Lancelot Lawton, 

LOOKING INTO THE FUTURE. 

A T the present moment America, whose traditional 
policy it has been to withhold herself from 
diplomatic entanglements, is faced with several diffi¬ 
culties of a nature likely to try to the utmost the 
practical capabilities of Mr. Bryan. Her unique 
geographical position has enabled her in the past to 
avoid the circle of European complications. Hence, 
while her neutral policy has made no foes, it has not 
drawn to her side the intimate friendship of any one 
Power. Such policy was no doubt wise so long as the 
Eastern world was dormant, and so long as the quarrels 
of the great nations found their source in Europe. But 
the transition that came over Japan, and, recently, the 
upheaval throughout China, wrought changes of tre¬ 
mendous significance in the domain of international 
politics. Thus it may with truth be said that the area 
of what may be termed acute diplomatic concern has 
been vastly extended. And it is evident that before 
long Washington statesmen will be brought to the 
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realisation that their country cannot stand alone in the 
defence of vital interests that'lie in the Far East. 
America, with her distant outpost, the Philippines, and 
with her great and growing trade in the Pacific, must 
make ready to-day to preseiVe her heritage, lest to¬ 
morrow she be attacked by forces of overwhelming 
strength coming from the East. It is, indeed, no 
exaggeration to say that in her keeping reposes the 
future of the white peoples who have penetrated the 
strange lands beyond the Western Hemisphere. Viewed 
from this standpoint, a critical examination of the 
trend of American policy at the present time suggests 
a study of exceptional importance. 

The American people, imbued with all the enthusiasm 
that belongs to successful youth, are never weary of 
boasting that they are comparatively modern among 
the races of the world, and that, as a consequence, 
they are possessed of an enormous reserve of virility 
such as will serve them in good stead when other 
nations are falling into decay. But we cannot escape 
the reflection that it is mainly in the pursuit of material 
prosperity that they have achieved their triumphs. So * 
illimitable are the resources existing within their own 
spacious territories that they have not been given the 
opportunity to become pioneers in the world sense. 

It is not, therefore, surprising to find that their mercan¬ 
tile marine should be in a backward state, and that 
while they take a share in international finance their 
part is that of the middlemen who buy to sell again 
rather than investors with a wide outlook. In like 
manner we perceive that the foreign policy of America, 
in contradistinction to that of any European nation, is 
inextricably bound up with domestic cavil and intrigue. 
The arrogant power of the Senate has frequently been 
employed so as to thwart the aims of high diplomacy. 
And, again, the isolated acts of States within the 
federation have on more than one occasion thrust the 
country into grave complications with neighbouring 
Governments. Hitherto it has been the custom to make 
allowance for American conditions. That is to say, 
the Powers, realising the loose and complex nature of 
the vast machinery binding together the many terri¬ 
tories that compose the United States, and recognising 
the untutored, not to say peculiar, characteristics of 
democratic communities freshly rooted in the New 
World, have never failed to appreciate the difficulties 
of the Washington Government. 

In the meantime, however, events have marched with 
a rapidity that demands of American statesmen an 
immediate and thorough reconsideration of the 
diplomatic system adhered to in the past. As formerly, 
they may look towards Europe in a spirit of calm. But 
can the same be said of their vision across the Pacific ? 
There we find that Japan, biding her time with true 
Oriental patience, is arming with determined object. 
But although the time may now seem distant it will 
come within a decade of years, when she will require 
of the United States equality of treatment on the 
Pacific slope, and when, moreover, she will support that 
requirement with the imposing might of force. There, 
also, arising from the lethargy of centuries has sprung a 
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nation of four hundred millions of people, frugal, skilful, 
and brave, whose pride, like that of the Japanese, is 
merely suppressed until the moment when, backed by 
power, it will seek assertion confident of success. And 
meanwhile the policy of America, dictated by the narrow¬ 
ness of domesticity, is pursuing a suicidal tendency. For 
example, a general arbitration treaty between the United 
States and Great Britain is proposed. Its stipulations 
are so comprehensive as to preclude finally the possi¬ 
bility that Great Britain will ever be placed in the odious 
position of becoming embroiled in any dispute affecting 
Japan and America. Yet the Senate, jealous of its pre¬ 
rogatives, does not hesitate to throw away this rare 
chance of neutralising, so far as America is concerned, 
the provisions of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. 

The Panama Canal dispute is another case in point. 
America may some day require the assistance of Great 
Britain in the Pacific, but, arising mainly out of petty 
electioneering motives, she sought to place her own in¬ 
terpretation upon solemn treaty obligations and gave 
the world a sorry exhibition of deception as it is prac¬ 
tised under what is supposed to be the most democratic 
form of government, a Republic. Both with Japan and 
China America possesses enormous trade. It is, more¬ 
over, a trade that in volume offers incalculable oppor¬ 
tunities. There is abundant evidence that the Govern¬ 
ment, following the main trend of the popular mind, 
which is in the direction of money-making, are alive to 
this important factor of commerce. Hence they can 
cajole pleasantly with China. She is termed a sister 
Republic, and the aim of American diplomacy, 
trumpeted loudly abroad, is to see that she is saved 
from the machinations of the European Powers. 
Towards Japan a consistent policy of compromise is 
pursued. But when the emigrants of both these countries 
menace American interests in America, then we find that 
the commercial spirit, to which we have alluded before, 
dictates discrimination. We do not complain at this 
discrimination. For Great Britain herself, faced with 
similar difficulties in her dominions, cannot act other¬ 
wise. America, however, by holding aloof from the 
obligations of intimate friendship with Great Britain 
may some day be called upon to bear the brunt of 
Oriental assertion. The course which she is at present 
following, while making no provision for the union of 
Western peoples in the face of the common foe, must 
inevitably drive the Japanese and the Chinese into each 
other’s arms, thus converting the nightmare of a Yellow 
Peril into a realitv of our own times. 


MOTORING 


A CCORDING to the statistics submitted by the 
Commissioner of Police to the Motor Traffic 
Committee last week, no fewer than 12,000 accidents, 
of a more or less serious nature, occurred to cyclists 
in the streets of London during 1912. In 1911 the 
number of such accidents was about 4,000, according 
to the police returns, and the astonishing increase is 


explicable on one hypothesis only, namely, the con¬ 
tinuously increasing congestion of the streets owing to 
the rapid development of motor traffic, side by side 
with the use of slow horse-drawn vehicles of every 
description. When it was suggested some time ago 
that cycling through the principal thoroughfares of 
the metropolis should be prohibited, the proposal was 
received with a howl of indignation from the cycling 
fraternity and its representative bodies. If the above 
figures, however, do not convince the latter that the 
London streets are no longer safe for the rider of the 
unstable two-wheeler, and that the prohibition is im¬ 
perative in the interests of the cyclist’s own personal 
safety, then they are indeed beyond redemption. 

Ever since the institution of the present Motor Car 
Act, professional drivers of motor-cars have felt it to 
be a grievance that they should be compelled to carry 
about with them licences which bear permanently upon 
them records of their convictions for offences, trivial 
and otherwise, in infringement of the Act. Their 
representative organisation, the National Society of 
Chauffeurs, has now decided to make a determined 
attempt to secure an alteration of the law in this 
respect, and recently convened a meeting at Caxton 
Hall to discuss the best means of attaining this object. 
According to the chairman, Mr. A. J. Allison, the 
principal amendments desired by the Society are the 
automatic cancellation of endorsements recorded upon 
diiving licences, the endorsement only of offences in¬ 
volving actual danger or injury to persons, and the 
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fixing of responsibility for excessive speed upon the 
owner of the car, except in the event of the driver being 
the sole occupant. The real trouble, of course, is that 
the endorsements on the chauffeur’s licence, which docu¬ 
ment he has to produce when interviewing a prospective 
new employer, militates against his chances of obtaining 
employment, and it is felt to be a great hardship that 
this should be so. The principal speaker at the meet¬ 
ing was Lord Montagu, who, although one of the 
authors of the Act which contains the obnoxious 
clauses, expressed himself as being fully in sympathy 
with the Society in the matter, and promised his cordial 
support of the proposed amendment Bill in the House 
of Lords. While admitting, however, that it is hard 
upon a motor-driver to be compelled to carry with him 
a permanent record of all his offences from the begin¬ 
ning of his career, although he may long ago have 
purged them and become a completely reformed 
character, there is another side to the question, and a 
very important one. The safety of the public is of 
more importance than anything else where motoring is 
concerned, and the employer of a chauffeur has a 
perfect right to know the antecedents of the man he is 
engaging. This the suggested “automatic cancellation” 
of endorsements by the effluxion of time would prevent 
him from doing. If the chauffeur wants the advantage 
of a clean licence, he should drive more carefully and 
avoid convictions. In spite of the optimism of the 
speakers at the meeting, it is very doubtful whether 
the Society will succeed in its object. 

The last official report of the much-discussed Tyre 
Trial has now been issued. It embodies the deductions 
drawn from the test as a whole by the technical super¬ 
visor for the committee, Mr. A. H. Binyon, M.I.M.E., 
A.M.I.A.E., M.S.E., formerly manager of the tech¬ 
nical department of the R.A.C., and is sufficiently 
interesting to make it worth while for every motorist 
to procure and peruse. One of the points emphasised 
by the trial has been the great importance of regular 
and careful inspection of the tyres in use, and the 
prompt extraction of flints and other foreign sub¬ 
stances, the entrance of which into the cover is at times 
inevitable, no matter what the quality of the material 
may be. Mr. Binyon’s opinion is that the mileage of 
every one of the competing tyres was considerably 
extended by the exercise of care in this connection. 
His final summing-up of the trial is that he has " no 
personal hesitation whatever in placing the Victor tyre 
first among the four competitors.” R. B. H. 


In the Temple of Mammon 

The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial 
queries by return of post if correspondents enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope. Such queries must be sent 
to the City Offices, 15, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


T HE Stock Exchange met after the holidays firmly 
determined to hold prices. It succeeded. No one 
wishes to sell anything, and though there are no 
buyers there is no courage left in the “bears.” But I am 
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doubtful whether we shall get any important rise in any 
market. There is a keen demand for money for business 
purposes, and no one is inclined either to invest or specu¬ 
late as long as they can make large profits in trade. Can 
such people be blamed? Surely it'is safer by far to make 
a hundred tons of steel which you have sold beforehand at 
20s. a ton profit than to buy a speculative stock which 
may tumble 20s., or an investment which may depreciate 
ten per cent, in as many weeks. 

The new issues have been complete failures, Roths¬ 
child’s Brazil Loan the biggest of the lot. Indeed, no one 
subscribed at all. Why should they when they could buy 
30s. cheaper in the market? But a large business was 
done, and the underwriters who wished to clear 5s. per 
cent, and at the same time oblige Rothschilds had every 
chance of doing this. Great houses can command under¬ 
writing. If they offer and you refuse, the next time there 
is a line going you are left out in the cold. No one wishes 
to be struck off Rothschild’s list. At the same time very few 
people were anxious to hold the loan. 

There is much talk in Canada of the poverty of the 
Canadian Northern, which is in dire straits for money 
and does not know' how to finance itself. Mackenzie and 
Mann have been too clever by half. They annoyed every¬ 
body over the Brazil Traction and Sao Paulo Electric. 
Now they need big sums for this company, and as earnings 
have not improved in proportion to the increase in capital, 
the holders of common stock in Brazil Traction must 
expect a reduced dividend. The present six per cent, 
cannot be maintained. Truly the Mackenzie and Mann 
crowd are in much trouble. They have been badly hurt by 
the war scare on the Continent. Brussels and Amsterdam 
have lent large sums to the Canadian group; but they 
cannot do any more. 

Money must grow easier as the end of the month ap- 
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proaches, for the dullness on the Stock Exchanges and 
the lassitude in Wall Street have released large sums lent 
upon contango. It is probable that the Bank Rate will 
be reduced to four percent. At the same time we must 
not forget that many huge loans have yet to be made, and 
that careful bankers will require at least ten per cent, 
margin. 

0 

Foreigners are steady; that is the best I can say for 
them. The Greeks and Bulgarians pretend to be much 
annoyed with each other, but they are only finessing. 
They will neither of them risk an open rupture, for each 
is anxious to make a big loan. The war has to be paid 
for, and though Greece has come out top-dog, she has 
spent large sums. The Greeks in London declare that she 
will soon become the greatest maritime Power in the Medi¬ 
terranean. Greeks make good sailors as well as traders, 
and the boast may be made good. But Italy does not like 
the position. She fought Turkey and got only Tripoli—a 
very doubtful gain. Greece, at much less cost, has claimed 
a large slice of the mainland and practically all the islands. 
Greek bonds have kept very firm. The big Russian loans 
hang fire. The Italian and French issues are not ripe. 
But all must come out within the next few weeks, for no 
one can issue a successful loan in July. 

Home Rails. —Although we had a rather wet Whitsun 
week the dealers in the Stock Exchange marked up prices 
as soon as they came back to town. I have been urging 
repeatedly the purchase of home rails—not as a specula¬ 
tion, because the contangoes kill speculation, but as an 
investment which must appreciate in value. When the end 
of the half year comes we shall see a splendid result all 
through the market. Not a single line has done badly. 
All have to register record takings. Midland, Great Cen¬ 
tral, London and North Western, Great Western, Lanca¬ 
shire and Yorkshire have not only done well, but I think 
that they will all reduce the ratio of working expenses. 
They have put up passenger fares and they have arranged 
to raise the rates on goods. The new income will more 
than counter-balance the increased cost of wages and in¬ 
surance. Those who buy the leading lines to-dav will 
acquire a five per cent, investment and see a big apprecia¬ 
tion in capital value. 

Yankees are still flat. No one denies that the crops all 
over the States promise well. No one cares very much for 
the tariff changes, w’hich will hardly affect any of the im¬ 
portant trades. Yet there are no buyers about. I do not 
th'nk we need gamble in this department of the House until 
we see what the big houses intend to do. But those who 
buy for investment are wise in picking up stock. 

Rubber hardens gradually. The financial troubles are 
gradually getting straightened out, and the United States 
is beginning to buy again. The great planters in the Malay 
say that they do not fear 3s. rubber 4 and indeed do not 
expect it this year—whatever may happen next. Kuala 
Selangor does not look dear, for this estate has some rich 
land and has given us 700 lbs. an acre from some portions 
of the estate. Therefore I suggest that holders should 
hang on. Bukit Panjong report was not as good as the 
Lane expected, but the shares are well held. They are 
cheap whenever they fall below 7s. 6d. 

Oil. —The air is full of tales of huge profits made by 
Shell, Royal Dutch, and Anglo-American out o # f the 
present high price of petrol. Companies that have their 
own wells must be coining money, but most of the smaller 
concerns are very extravagantly managed, and I suspect 
that when the reports are issued we shall be disappointed 
in the results. Burmah has had a good year, but the 
shares do not rise. Perhaps the money made in Burmah is 
lost in Persia, where the progress is slow—and expenses 
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very high. I think we may see a further rise in Shell and 
Royal Dutch. The latter look the best purchase. 

Mines. —VVaihi Grand Junction report does not tell us 
much. This share is a perennial gamble and most people 
who touch it lose their money. Esperanza report is bad. 
The shares should not be held. All the mines in the El 
Oro group are at the end of their life and should be sold. 
I said this a year ago, and I hope my readers took my 
advice. There is some talk of a further spurt in Zincs. 
The price of the base metals keeps strong, but I cannot 
help thinking that if any rig is made in the shares it would 
be wise to clear out. There is no business in either Kaffirs 
or Rhodesians, but a few people buy Nigerians and the) 
say that Hausa are to be put up. But it is difficult to get 
any information of an accurate nature, and these tin shares 
are really only gambling counters—always sold by the 
shops whenever the public comes in and buys. 

Miscellaneous. —Southern Alberta Land report is as 
everyone expected—very bad indeed. No one should con* 
tinue to hold either the shares or the debentures-rhey 
will surely lose their money. The Fine Cotton Spinners 
is one of our best industrials; the report now issued shows 
increased profits. The Board have decided to issue 
£450,000 5s. Preferred Ordinary as a bonus to present 
shareholders, in addition to the usual 8s. dividend. 1 
not like scrip dividends. It is bad finance. But even 
when the reserve fund is depleted to provide this £150.000 
there will be w r ell over a million left in hand. Tilling* 
report is not good, and I fear that all the omnibus com¬ 
panies have done badly. National Steam Cars have been 
steadily sold, and here also I am told that profits have de¬ 
clined. The London streets have been filled with omni¬ 
buses, half of them empty. This does not pay. There is 
a tip going round to buy ’Bus “A” shares. They shouc 
be sold, not bought. Raymond Radclyffe. 


GALICIAN OIL TRUST. 

An increasing rate of production from this company * 
eight producing w r ells continues to be reported, the outpi^ 
for April being 3,450 tons as compared with 3,25° * ons 
for March. Five additional w r ells are now being sunk on 
the property, and when these reach the oil horizon the 
net annual profits of the Company, which are now ap¬ 
proximately ,£85,000, will, of course, be considerately 
creased. The excellent prospects of the Trust, which is 
well known as belonging to the Boxall Group of Com 
panies, this year entering the dividend paying list, ar* 
attracting increased attention to the undoubted value - 
the shares on the market. The latter is optimistic that > e 
present low price of 8s. will shortly be exceeded, and there 
is every reason to regard the shares at the present time 
as a safe and attractive purchase. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

THE CLEMENTINE RECOGNITION'S. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—That the work known as the “Clementine 
nitions” is a forgery is, I think, admitted by all, ut 
forgeries are often relied on for certain purposes, and tm> 
reliance may be well-founded or ill-founded. A forger * 0 
wishes his work to be regarded as genuine will try w 
make it conform to the popular belief or tradition respev 
ing the author, and if such a forger described Clement 
a native of Rome, a celibate and a companion of St. Pd ff 
this might afford good reason for believing that he was 
On the other hand, if we find him drawing statements 0. 
fact from some totally different source than any tradition 
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respecting Clement I do not think his work can be relied 
on for any purpose whatever. 

Now I think the greater part of the narrative in the 
“Clementine Recognitions” is taken from a play of 
Plautus—the Mensechmi—which Shakespeare has con¬ 
verted into the “Comedy of Errors.” He has no need of 
the twin slaves, who do not appear, and he has to intro¬ 
duce Clement into the family consisting of the father, 
mother, and twin boys. This he does by making Clement 
a third son, with whom the father remains, while the wife 
and tw ins take a voyage to the East. The object is to have 
them educated in Greece, and thev are not therefore as 
young as in the play—Clement, the youngest son, being 
about five years old when the mother and twins set out. 
The shipwreck follows in due course and the mother is 
separated from both the twins. She is likewise cut off 
from communication with her husband. Not hearing from 
her he sends people to inquire, but in vain, and when 
Clement has attained the age of twelve years he starts 
off himself to look for his w r ife and his tw in sons, but in¬ 
stead of finding them he gets lost himself. An account 
then is given of how Clement hears of Christianity, and 
going to the East, becomes one of St. Peter’s companions, 
and after a discussion with Simon Magus at Ca*sarea, they 
start to follow the Magician to Antioch. On this journey 
thev first meet w ith an old woman who turns out to be the 

0 

mother of Clement, and on her joining St. Peter’s party the 
twins are discovered in two other companions of the 
Apostle, named Aquila and Niceta; and almost imme¬ 
diately afterwards they encounter an old man, who proves 
to be the father of Clement, so that the husband, the wife, 
and the three sons are all brought happily together in St. 
Peter’s party. 

Clement, when first telling his story to St. Peter, savs 
that the twins were not very like each other as his father 
told him, for he did not recollect them himself. Why 
should he volunteer the statement that they were not very 
1'ke if he had not a pair of very similar twins in his 
head at the time? But the source is further indicated w’hen 
Element’s mother, ashamed of her condition as a beggar, 
-•ikes feigned statement to the Apostle stating that she 
i u as an Ephesian and her husband a Sicilian—and accord- 
to narrative none of the family of five had any connec- 
t:on with either Syracuse or Ephesus. 

1 do not think anything stated by a forger of this 

f ass should receive credence. Two persons undistinguish- 

a bly alike also come into this story, though this is the 

: I^ su ^ n °t of nature, but of sorcery. Simon the Magician 

r ^ estows his own features on the father of Clement, and 

j •• Peter uses the likeness against Simon himself before 

t rts J orin £ th e victim. Trulv vours, Inquirer. 

[5 Dublin. 

? Rafael a/icoleta : not nicoleta. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

J, I Sir,- In The Academy for February 8 (p. 448) and 
j^ ne ^ T- 865)* of the year 1908, I referred to the Modo 
°f Rafael Micoleta, as the first attempt, so far as is 
1 Rn-* n .’ at . a Baskish Grammar, of which I published in 
r of r cc ^' t * on * called at first the second , before that 

^th' J< 7° na Was brought to my notice, and I pointed out 

1 t e Englishmen of the seventeenth century, by w’hom 
*B‘lhr° r ** had been imported into England from 

lett | Callcd its aut hor .Yicoleta. In the later of the two 
Uh TS Stated that Don J- M - de Bernaola, Presbitero, 
i - | S l° W dead » considered that A/icoleta was the spell¬ 
er 1 ( n ame authorised bv the registers at Bilboa. On 
ifcUtV 0 tHc itcm “Sainthill (Samuel) and his Basque 

on P- of the “General Index to Series 
1 ,nth of “Notes and Queries” (1898-1903), it will 
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In Glass Bottles, 1 / 6 , 2 / 6 , 11 '-, at all Chemist* and Stores. 

Liberal Sample for trial free by post on request. 
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be seen that it was Dr. E. J. L. Scott, Keeper of Manu¬ 
scripts in the British Museum, who first claimed that 
.Yicoleta was the right spelling of the surname in question. 
That he was wrong is now clear; if we may believe a 
note published on p. 288 of TomoLXII of the Boletin de la 
Real Academia de la His tor ia for Marzo, 1913, printed 
in Madrid, to the effect that the register of the Parish 
Church of San Ant6n, in Bilboa (now corrupted into 
Bilbao) records the baptism, on November 19, 1611, of 
Rafael, legitimate son of M. de Micoleta, and if that baby 
became the author of the Modo Breve of 1653, which 
passed into the possession of Sir Thomas Browrne. This 
distinguished Wykehamist was born in Cheapside, on 
October 19, 1605 (the birthyear of “Don Quixote,” by 
Cervantes, who was also interested in Baskish) and took 
his masters degree from Pembroke College, Oxford, on 
June 17, 1629. The manuscript exists in the British 
Museum, and is of great value as evidence for the Bis¬ 
cayan words which it contains, though of little use as a 
Grammar. Before closing this little contribution to Basco- 
logy, I avail myself of the opportunity to record the follow¬ 
ing corrigenda, concerning the Baskish New Testament of 
Lei^arraga. In all the editions, of 1571, 1900, 1903, and 
1908, in 1 Cor. 5, 4, read bilduric, not bildurric; in the edi¬ 
tions of 1900, 1903, and 1908, in Apoc. 22, 16, read hauc, 
not haur; in note 1 of page 8 of mv Synopsis of the verb 
in St. Lukes Gospel read 1 Cor. instead of Rom. 

The Union Society, Oxford. Edward S. Dodgson. 

St. Georges Day, 1913. 
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Hie Cowpef & Newton Museum 

Olney, Bucks. 

AN APPEAL FOR ENDOWMENT. 

Twelve yein ago, 00 the occasion of the Centenary of the death 
of the poet Cowpcr, the house In which he lived at Olney 
was presented to the town to form a Memorial and Museum. 
The Trustees have, with a number of gentlemen resident in 
the district, formed an Endowment Committee, of which the 
Bishop of Durham is the Chairman. 

The Secretary is Mr. Thomas Vrifht. the Cowpcr and 
Newton Museum, Olney, Bucks, to whom Contributions 

should be a dd res sed. 
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The practical man, for whose sake a book on “ The 
Enjoyment of Poetry ” has just been published—in 
America, we believe—may well be puzzled by the pre¬ 
possession of the author for purple patches. “ Poetry 
carries science and knowledge continually back into 
the specific realities out of which they arose, and whose 
illumination is their culminating function.” “ Re¬ 

peatedly we span the universe by the juxtaposition of 
words, and as the architecture of these successive visions 
is piled before us we are led almost to expect a revela¬ 
tion of the unseen/' “ At our doors every morning the 
creation is sung; the day is a drama, the night as an 
unfolding destiny within whose shadowy arena im¬ 
petuous life shall still contend with death. A world 
laughs and bleeds for us all the time . . /' and so on. 
This kind of writing is precisely the sort of thing which 
the practical man hates; he has several terms to describe 
it, and he would rather, much rather, read poetry itself 
than such a mass of inflated verbiage about poetry. 
‘Even now," proceeds the author, “all around us the 
trees have arisen, and their leaves are tongues of the 
air in song—the earth swings on in drastic revolution— 
and we laugh and love perpetually—and the winds 
enlarge our goings and our comings with a tune. ..." 
The poor fellow is lost in the forest of words; and 
the practical man who tried to disentangle a meaning 
has gone round to the nearest chemist for a headache- 
powder. 


7 > 


m Pb the acceptance of an article. 


i»* r>|OL T RTS of law, especially magistrates' courts, 
^4 are often criticised in respect of inequality of 
sentences. Proceedings at the Surrey Quarter 
. Sessions held this week disclose the fact that the 
,-egislature is a bad offender in respect of statutory 

unjshments. The matter becomes the more serious when 

* • « 

15 re ®embered that prisoners on their trial are at the 
^solute m ercy of haphazard and untrained juries, very 
/* w hich act on the same lines. At the Sessions 
; CTrec * to > two prisoners were tried under the Pre- 
jntioii of Crime Act, being charged as habitual 
tenders. There was not a pin to choose between the 
V °’ but the jury convicted the first and acquitted the 
i t0 "d- The result was that one prisoner was sentenced 
’ 1 « years’ penal servitude and five years’ pre- 
, aitl ' e detention to follow; the other prisoner was 
* ar ed nine months’ hard labour. The inequality of 
n . ce cannot be laid to the charge of the Quarter 
^j 0ns ®o>ch. The Prevention of Crime Act gives 
iscretion to the justices, and when a jury such as 
ia ' e described chooses to find a prisoner guilty 
a n habitual offender there is no option but 
j :n lc ^ lve sentence which we have mentioned above. 

• ri * n d' s P u table that statutory penalties should 

• t/- ^dised in the interests of the State as well as 

e ,n terest of the individual. 


To those who, like ourselves, are in the sere and 
yellow leaf, the discussion about dubious dances is 
I eminently amusing. The “Turkey Trot,” the " Bos- 
C Ck I * on >” an d the “ Tango ” are unknown mysteries to us, 

and they may deserve all the evil things that are said 
of them. We remember with delight the days in which 
we danced many miles to the old-time waltz. We are 
not aware that we were in the least contaminated by a 
healthful and entirely pleasurable pastime. Ideas 
change; when the waltz was introduced into this coun¬ 
try, Byron wrote what he called an "apostrophichymn.” 
We do not intend to quote certain passages, but we 
think two or three lines are not inapplicable at the 
present day: — 


“ Such was the time when waltz might best maintain 
Her new preferments in this novel reign; 

Such was the time, nor ever yet was such ; 

Hoops are no more, and petticoats not much.” 

This was the view taken in 1813 by a man who has 
never been credited with being a puritan, and therefore 
we are indulgent towards the younger generation of the 
present day, who apparently take delight in motions 
which appear to their elders to be monstrosities. One 
generation cannot very well gauge the ideas and the 
feelings of the succeeding one. In our own experience 
vulgarity was not always absent from functions where 
it would not have been expected to exhibit itself, and 
whilst in our own home we should absolutely prohibit 
imported dances, we can quite well believe that if they 
be performed with modesty and discretion there may 
to the younger idea be nothing revolting in them. 
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The Fire Spell 


Without, the «in “">■ dre ” “ d £ 

Sa« whe,. .he lamps l«e and ft* 

The streaming Sags with shaft, of gold. 

The casement trembles as the 

Goes headlong down the murky stree , 

I hear the tramp of many feet 
Pass and repass the window blind. 

The smoke curls up in loose-spun skeins, 

With gold flames joined in timeless dance; 
The fire-spell holds me in a trance, 

The noise of London wanes and wanes. 

Across my hearth from far-off lands 
A caravan procession goes: 

My room is filled with musk and rose, 

And turbaned men from desert sands. 

I dream and dream till night’s black noon 
Some distant fane morosely spells; 

It is the sound of temple bells, 

Borne vaguely 'neath a tropic moon. 

Ronald Lewis Carton. 


The Lighthouse 

I F the sea had its own wild way, there would soon 
be no land at all; merely an immense expanse of 
waters, heaving sighs of huge content at their victory 
over the stubborn, insolent cliffs and capes that frus¬ 
trated them for so many thousands of years, and over 
the defiant little men who managed cunningly to cross 
from coast to coast despite anger and storm. But there 
is the great, immobile land, quietly and continuously 
opposing the will of the sea; and the sea, whether 
smiling in sunlight or raging beneath a thunder-pall, 
is almost powerless, almost defeated. 

Almost: for now and then, in petty outbursts, it 
snatches at a ship in mid-ocean, and that vessel, with 
its crew, is heard of no more; or it hurls a liner sud¬ 
denly on a jagged rock, there to lie pierced, wounded, 
and groaning, the sport of snarling waves. And for 
this reason man has built here and there along the edge 
of the land his houses of light, tall and slim—built 
them especially to hold a clear gleam far above the 
highest reach of the envious tide, though often not far 
above the spray of the infuriated waves. 
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-ill so small « tt* ‘ ^ T 

. . -egms an insignificant thing. Bekw it tit 

day through a maze of rocky channels, malcng 

iTsheer mischief rivulets, cascades, fountains; oooo- 

L also, a soft incomparable music, whereby toon 

Zy all thoughts of wreck and disast« and deai , 

It lifts the brown and green festoons of a tod 

gardens in crystal pools; it hints at merm *»»Am 

maid in cool, deep caverns just out of sight; it 

frail white arms to the silent tower, and slips m> 

in quiet breathings of baffled tenderness, and muna® 

to the unresponsive stone. 

Then come the clouds, the frowning sunset, and tit 
windy dark; and the lighthouse wakes. Its P-r 
column is crowned with a dazzling radiance, its 
machinery moves sweetly in a rhythm undisturbed b> 
the foam and clamour so close at hand; and the fe 
white beam, a wing of glorious warning, swings m: 
the lowering skies. The sea, that changed from tap 
ter to wrath, changes from wrath to blind rage; bilk* 
leap the rocky ledges, to curl in dim arches and shatter 
themselves helplessly against that smooth pillar, » 
fragile, so still, so alluring, so defiant; their spu; 
spatters the thick windows and flies even over the sir. 
mit of the tower. Yet that great white beam wh«i> 
round, springing from cloud to cloud, splendid, c 
hurried, unwavering. 

Many miles away men are watching it, counting u- 
flashes, breathing more freely, and smiling gnnl;- 
the waves that swamp their decks, knowing that tk; 
are safe. Ship after ship throughout the night pfc* 
in perfect safety the iron-bound coast. 

But what if the fog, in stealthy compact with -• 

I sea, hides that intense and friendly light? Then, 
deed, the very soul of the lighthouse rouses, and 
awful eusts of sound it cries and moans to the 
ing ships: 14 Here is danger — here is danger! 
deafening blasts split and shear through the thu 
oppression, drowning utterly the roar of the 
waves below, and again men listen, and mutter a* 1 
and their vessels swerve aside that the incensed 
of the sea, hating the land, shall not take there $ 
dash them in pieces on submerged reef and led? 

Dawn, timid and grey, comes languidly from the ^ 
and the exhausted sea grows sullen; but not unti 
broadening daylight has captured land and ocean* 
that fierce, defiant gleam fade. Even then, shou.^ 
mist still weave its shroud between sun and cart‘d 
shuddering trumpet-note of the lighthouse wil ^ 
across the defeated waves: “Here is danger -* 1 
danger!" And bewildered men, hearing it, wl ^ 
thanks as they touch the wheel that their brother^ 
shore took counsel together and established the ^ 
of Light. W. L. 1 
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The Super-Playgoer 

By Alfred Berlyn. 

£ are sometimes told, by people who are so 
gravelled for lack of conversational matter as 
d mi as: to talk about the weather, that in these days the seasons 
fcave become mixed. That may or may not be so in the 
.. sphere of meteorology; but it is unquestionably true 

with regard to the seasons of human life. In times 
^ at Me still within living memory it was an accepted 
‘X y • ax j om that youth idealised everything with the rosy 
;•! gj ow 0 f an invincible optimism, while critical deprecia- 

tf. tion and carping discontent were the peculiar infirmities 
ire;. of middle-aged and elderly minds. To-day it is mostly 
. ' the other way about. It is the seniors who are tolerant, 

J .‘ buoyant, willing to make the best of things, ready to 

be pleased and to enjoy themselves; it is the juniors who 
are exacting, bored, querulous, unconvinced that the 
age to which they belong has anything good to offer, 

: cynically persuaded that everything is for the worst in 

"•v &"S ^ the worst of all possible worlds. 

;..-n There is a curious example of this in the extraordi- 
nary reversal that has taken place in the respective 
* . attitudes of the elder and the younger generation to- 

% wards the theatre. Formerly, it was the fogies, in¬ 
veterate praisers of a past time, who snorted derisively 
at the drama of the day, while the youngsters, smother¬ 
ing their yawns as they listened dutifully to ecstatic 
legends of incredible “palmy days,” were cheerfully 
satisfied that the plays and players of their own period 
were, at any rate, good enough for them. But thus it 
is no longer. We have still with us the disgruntled 
playgoer who peaks and pines under the depressing 
conviction that the contemporary drama is going to the 
dogs; but nowadays he is almost invariably young— 

- sometimes very young. Also, he is obsessed with the 
idea tiiat ordinary patrons of the theatre, who insist 
upon regarding it as more or less a place of entertain¬ 
ment, are of necessity frivolous and pernicious idiots, 
whom it is desirable, in the interests of the drama's 
salvation, to drive remorselessly away from the box- 
office. Finally, he is of opinion that the way to secure 
. this end, and thereby to check the drama's headlong 
2 course towards “the demnition bow-wows, M is to sink 
the stage fathoms deep in psychological morbidity, 
static squalor, transcendental preciosity, and unmiti- 
" - Pkd gloom. Because these soulful young reformers 

are self-consciously virtuous in their weird strivings 
’ after an “intellectual" drama, there should be no more 
a k> if they could help it, for the average 
*^ zen who is degraded enough to buy his stalls with 
r;: . jhe intention, or, at least, with the hope, of providing 
imself with an evening's recreation. As it is, we have 
/ 3 re *dy reached a point at which every new play, how- 
’ f v ^ r mer itorious of its kind, which fails to display the 
a 1-mark of this pretentious cult is contemptuously 
re garded by the adherents to the dramatic “new model" 
as u P 0n only slightly higher plane than the irre- 
f°°!ings of the ragtime revue and the artless 
n s of the cinema theatre. 
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From the camp of these appallingly earnest young 
persons there was put forth, quite lately, a proposal 
for the formation of a League of Intelligent Playgoers. 
So far as could be gathered, the object of the existence 
of this projected mutual admiration society would be 
not only to emphasise the superior mental equipment 
of its members as compared with that of the common 
play going herd, but to supply audiences for those 
theatres only in which the value of art is measured 
solely by the closeness of its relation to the dismal, 
the bizarre , and the morbid, and in which crankiness 
and intellectuality are perversely accepted as insepar¬ 
able yokefellows. In so far as such posing little cliques 
minister to the vanity and self-importance of those who 
compose them, they are harmless enough in their way, 
and their solemn impertinence sometimes affords a cer¬ 
tain measure of undesigned amusement to the outside 
world. But in other ways they are actively mischievous, 
since, in the minds of the undiscriminating, they tend 
to identify and confuse those sane movements of 
dramatic advance which have made such encouraging 
headway within recent years with the irritating postur¬ 
ings of an ugly and repellent eccentricity. As a matter 
of fact, the super-playgoer, with his “intellectual" affec¬ 
tations and his supercilious contempt for everything that 
does not conform to his own dingy standards, has been 
a greater obstacle to the progress of the “drama of 
ideas" in popular favour than all the Philistinism which 
resents the necessity of thinking in the theatre, and all 
the frivolity which finds the satisfaction of its soul in 
the amorous jingles and beauty-show banalities of the 
frankly “after-dinner" playhouse. 

Those who are old enough to cast their memories back 
to the theatrical conditions which prevailed in the 
'nineties will remember what the Ibsen drama, in the 
days when it was struggling for recognition in this 
country, was called upon to suffer at the hands of the 
weird folk who, taking the Norwegian dramatist osten¬ 
tatiously under their patronage, constituted themselves 
the super-playgoers of their generation. Without, for 
the most part, even the excuse of youth which can be 
pleaded for the majority of their present-day succes¬ 
sors, they left nothing undone to surround the Ibsen 
movement with an asphyxiating atmosphere of ridicule 
and prejudice.' The very appearance of that wild-eyed, 
unkempt, Jaeger-clad brigade was enough to account— 
and more than account—for the obstinate reluctance of 
the ordinary playgoer to be converted to a new dramatic 
faith whose altars were served by such preposterous 
acolytes. 

Fortunately, the super-playgoer of to-day does not, 
as a rule, consider it necessary to present himself in 
the external guise of a Soho anarchist. But his pose 
is in all other respects as absurd and insufferable as 
that of his predecessor of “Independent Theatre" days; 
and when he grows old enough to learn wisdom and 
laugh reminiscently at his present affectations, he will 
realise—let us hope with proper penitence—that he was 
a stumbling-block rather than a help to the due appre¬ 
ciation of the intellectual drama by the main and sane 
body of the playgoing public. 
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REVIEWS 

Shakespeare and the English 

Reformation 


An Allegory of “ Othello." By CHARLES CREIGHTON, 
M.D, An Allegory of “King Lear.” By CHARLES 
Creighton, M.D. (Arthur L. Humphreys. 

3s. 6d. net each.) 

A N eminent scholar of Oxford, whose earlier progress 
towards the enchanted secrets of her “ dre ami ng 
towers ” was in no small degree let and hindered by 
the statutory briars of the exact sciences, is reported 
to have said of one of the toughest thorns that en¬ 
cumbered his path—we mean the fourth proposition of 
Euclid—that, if he had not actually proved it, he had 
“ at least made it look extremely probable.” Dr. 
Creighton likewise has made many things “ look ex¬ 
tremely probable,** but, when that is said, then all is 
said that could connect the two cases. The Euclidean 
thesis wears such an air of intrinsic likelihood that any 
attempt to renew or add to its probability would seem 
foredoomed to failure, while its ingenious demonstra¬ 
tion has been the task of so many generations that 
not e*ven the mildest thrill can be expected from a 
repetition of the process. Dr. Creighton’s proposi¬ 
tions are of a very different order from that which 
embarrassed our possibly not too relevant Don; they 
are not in the least probable—till he has made them 
so—and they are vastly novel and entertaining. We 
do not counsel acceptance of the theories; we refuse 
to commit ourselves one way or the other ; we will, only 
say that they have provided us with some very agree¬ 
able reading, and we would have others share in our 
pleasure. 

Bacon, we had better mention at the outset, is not 
in question—that is, as a claimant to the authorship 
of the plays. We did indeed come across one passage 
where his claims are rather summarily disposed of, but 
it is an incidental and insignificant passage, and we 
doubt if we should be able to find it again. But 
Bacon is not Shakespeare because Bacon is wanted 
for other purposes. Bacon is I ago, and between I ago 
and the author of the plays a great gulf of irrecon¬ 
cilable personalities is fixed. 

“ Othello ” is, in allegory, " the tragedy of the 
Sacrament King Lear ” is “ the sequel to ‘ Othello * 
and the complement to it,” for it is “ an allegory of 
the Reformation in its peculiarly English form, or of 
the breach with Rome as it was brought about by 
Henry VIII's assumption of the supremacy in the 
Church these are the two tragedies in which Shake¬ 
speare has allegorised the affairs of the Churches, and 
made his contribution to the religious problem.” 
These are hard sayings, till we come to the evidence, 
which is of so comprehensive and, for the most part, 
of so cogent a nature that lightly to reject it becomes 
not only ungraceful but impossible. And, to begin 
it is undoubtedly strange that Shakespeare 


should have kept a rigorous silence on the most absolv¬ 
ing topic of his day, the religious problem: "it is out 
on which he may well have had a mmd and a will to 
deliver it, if only to please himself or to poke fun it 
King James and the bishops; and he could not have 
done so under any other form. 

Dr. Creighton is a very sane interpreter. He state 
the rules and limitations of allegory, and be is pre¬ 
pared for the infinite shiftings of the meaning. Alle¬ 
gory is a figure of shadowy outline, and one symbol 
ever shades off into another. Sometimes the symbols 
seem to crowd together overmuch, but it is then that 
their discoverer is most entertaining, for he has to dra» 
on his mighty reserves of ingenuity and learning. 
Occasionally he is altogether unconvincing. Thus, 
when Brabantio, whose identity with Whitgift is very 
credibly established, says to Othello:— 


t« 
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1 here do give thee that with all my heart, 
Which, but thou hast already, with all my hear. 
I would keep from thee,” 


we cannot follow Dr. Creighton in tracing, from the 
tone of the speech, an allusion to a famous pun on the 
Archbishop’s name, “ Candida dona tibi, Whytgifte, 
sunt nomen et omen”; nor do we think there is 
room for insisting that " it is a white gift that he makes 
to the black Othello.” Scarcely more conclusive are 
the reasons given for the names in “Othello,” all 
chosen on the “ ironical principle of opposites.” Bianca 
may stand, in her interview with Cassio, for the Scarle* 
Woman, but it is hard to believe that that account 5 
for her name. Cassio may be the w curled darling oi 
Venice,” but it is difficult to believe that he is named 
on Dr. Creighton’s principle, after the Cassius of the 
“ lean and hungry look.” We admit that the length 
of the list accumulates a little support for the theory 
suggested. 

We could cite a good many other instances of rather 
exa ggerated licence in interpretation, but to balance 
them we have innumerable examples of parallels we., 
worked out. It would perhaps be foolish to say the* 
some convince us wholly and others merely appeal K 
us as feats of brilliant ingenuity: the allegory is pr> 
perly conceived of as a whole, gradually built up froa 
a number of parts. At the same time no one woe!: 
concede more readily than Dr. Creighton that no aLe- 
gory is absolutely clear in its outlines, and that f j- 
finished building can be looked at from various sides. 

“ Othello,” we have already mentioned, is an al- e ' 
gory of the Sacrament of the Altar, though the Sacri 
ment of Baptism also plays a part. Desdemoos. 
according to Dr. Creighton, actually stands for the 
Sacrament itself. Her alleged infidelity, leading 0 
her death, represents the Protestant notion that, wbtf 
the Sacrament became the Mass, it became somethin 
different and vile, destroying the faith of the earn* 
believer. Othello is many things; he is at var.-^ 
times a pagan, a Lollard, and a sixteenth-century F 
testant; Essex stands for his personal model, and 
black face indicates heresy. The famous recital ^ 
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Othello’s adventures refers to the early history of the 
Lollards and English Protestants, and is an abstract 
of Foxe’s “Book of Martyrs.” The handkerchief is 
the Nicene Creed. The Turks are the Nonconformists 
of the Millenary Petition; their ships, of varying num¬ 
bers, are the petitioners. Brabantio is Whitgift; 
Aemilia, Queen Elizabeth; Cassio, Sir John Haring- 
ton; Rhodes is doctrines; Cyprus, ceremonies. The 
identification of Iago with Bacon is most interesting; 
the “Christian Letter,” a fierce onslaught on Hooker’s 
“Ecclesiastical Polity,” supposed to have caused the 
death of the great divine, is attributed to Bacon. 
Passages from his signed writings are compared with 
passages from the “ Letter,” sometimes with great 
effect. The Calvinistic views of Bacon and the general 

• ability of the attack lend weight to the hypothesis. 
• There are hints in Hooker’s marginal notes to the letter 

that he himself held Dr. Creighton’s opinion about 
- the source of the attack. Further, passages in the 

• letter are compared with portions of Iago’s speeches, 
and the latter are again compared, very convincingly, 
with passages in the “Essays.” Hooker is merely 
Montano in the play, but, of course, the brunt of the 
lago-Bacon attack falls on Othello, the potential 
neophyte of the new philosophy of Anglicanism, who 
“recoils, under the tuition of Iago, from the unthink- 
ing joys of Hooker’s disciple to the fanaticism of an 

‘ original Lollard, and still further, so that he sees the 
: religion he had married to be in reality the sacramental 
f rites of Rome.” 

“King Lear” is an allegory of the English Refor- 

• mation. Lear himself is sometimes Henry VIII, 
sometimes the national conscience. His perplexing 

. statement of his age, “ fourscore and upward, not an 
hour more or less,” gives, going back from 1606, the 
. date 1326, when Henry VIII first began to discover 
scruples about his marriage with Katherine of Aragon. 
The tragedy of the play is based on the mistaken 
assumption of the royal supremacy. Kent, in the first 
sceDe > is More; when he reappears in disguise he is 
Surrey. Goneril and Regan are the Church of Rome 
a nd the Church of England respectively. A most 
lQ teresting and plausible identification is that of the 
Tool with Skelton; many of the tags of verses are 
-xtremely suggestive. This also helps to lend colour 
J° theory that Oswald is Wolsey, and the accumu- 
ation of evidence on this last point is particularly 
^pressive. Cordelia, like Desdemona, is an abstrac- 
•ton; she is “a symbol of the truth and plainness of 
uroanism.” Gloucester and his sons are also aspects 
^ humanism, not without a more concrete foundation; 

round, for instance, is Cromwell; Burgundy is 

rasmus; Cornwall, Somerset. Lear's Knights are 

e Articles of Religion; when reduced to “ some five 

)r six and thirty,” they ride “towards Dover but, 

7 never arrived there, “ they must have stopped 
11 Lanterbury.” 

e fear that we have done injustice, in our citations, 

. ^ stimulating and amusing works. We must 

that it is easier to present briefly a small flaw 
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than to give the substance of a serried and solid argu¬ 
ment. Dr. Creighton is alive to the danger to a work 
of art that lies in an overstraining of allegory, but he 
contends that both the plays he has analysed contain, 
for “cold moments of criticism,” difficult enigmas. 
These moments “ become more frequent the longer we 
know the play; and then, if I may trust my own 
experience, the perception of symbolism in the back¬ 
ground will not only not interfere with our enjoyment, 
but will free it from all sense of improbability. 
Tragedy, said Aristotle, should be an imitation of 
j one entire, great, and probable action, which the literal 
1 Othello * is not.” 

1 
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Two Poetic Dramas 

Foolery : A Comedy in Verse. By ROBERT VANSIT- 
TART. (Arthur L. Humphreys. 2s. 6 d. net.) 

Valdimar. A Poetic Drama. By RONALD CAMPBELL 
Macfie. (Erskine Macdonald. 3s. 6d. net.) 

SOME of our readers will remember a discussion which 
was carried on in the pages of The ACADEMY a little 
over twelve months ago on the subject of the revival of 
poetic drama. That discussion is rather strongly re¬ 
called by the two volumes now before us. One of the 
points raised at the time was as to the distinction be¬ 
tween dramatic and lyric poetry and their possible 
relation, some correspondents urging that a true 
dramatic ensemble might be produced by the employ¬ 
ment of lyrical means. Mr. Vansittart’s bright little 
comedy may in some sort be regarded as an experiment 
in this method. The expression is not pure lyricism, 
but the movement of the piece is marked, so to speak, 
by lyrical milestones. Indeed, that is rather under¬ 
stating the matter, for*a prefatory “Table” shows a 
total of twenty-one poems threading the comedy, which 
is written in a single act. 

We open bravely with a rondeau, and encounter 
among the rest several sonnets, a ballade, a hymn, and 
an epigram. Wishing to push the matter to a test, we 
picked out these poems and read them consecutively 
without the intervening blank verse, and gained, on the 
whole, a sufficiently good impression to conclude that 
there are distinct dramatic possibilities in the treatment. 
The lyrical forms favoured by Mr. Vansittart are some 
of them exotic, but they suit the light and dainty 
character of his comedy. Its action centres in an in¬ 
cident, recorded by a chronicler, of a visit paid by 
Charles IX of France, Henry of Guise, and Henry of 
Navarre to the Provost of Paris, with the royal object 
of stealing his plate. A pretty love-interest is supplied 
by the Provost’s scapegrace son Louis, and his niece 
Genevieve, who is also an inmate of the house. The 
latter, by her ready wit, foils the marauding kings, 
saves her uncle’s plate, and in the end, since gratitude 
fails to thaw the old man’s obduracy, elopes with Louis 
and the contested valuables together. The whole 
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Comedy is deftly and wittily written, the action is well 
managed, and the lyrics are wrought with genuine skill. 
We quote the first stanza of the ballade which Gene- ; 
vi&ve addresses to the three kings: j 

i 

1 

I do not ask you for your pity. I 

Am one of those that have presumed to take 

The bliss they never had a chance to buy. 

You will do well to crush me like a snake. 

Or shall I swing against an empty sky 
In chains, while on my body corbies caw? 

’Tis yours to lay me low or lift me high; 

But while I breathe my lover is my law. 

Mr. Vansittart, in his “Dedication,” with cheerful 
resignation opines that, “save by you for whom twas 
made,” his comedy “will not even be read.” We hope 
not a few will conspire to spoil that supposition; first, 
because, as a comedy, it is excellent “foolery,” and 
second, because in its degree it is a really interesting 
experiment. 

Mr. Macfie’s drama belongs to a different order. The 
author’s former achievements having been on a high ■' 
level; this, his first essay in drama, is a tragedy in five 
acts, written throughout in blank verse. Its back¬ 
ground is the usurpation of the crown of Norway by 
Olaf, great-grandson of Harold Fairhair. Valdimar, 

“a christened jarl, who has Tolstoian views of Chris- j 
tianity,” is in love with Fiona, daughter of Jarl Sigurd, 
and true offspring of the fierce Berserkers. Valdimar’s 
struggle for the principles of peace and love against 
his warlike compatriots and former brothers in arms, 
against Fiona’s pleadings, who loves him for his very 
strength of character, and against his own Berserk 
nature, provides a very fine dramatic theme, and it 
receives worthy treatment at Mr. Macfie’s hands. The 
poetic qualities are true and sustained; the blank verse 
has dignity and freshness, and is plentifully distin¬ 
guished by the author’s gift of happy image and 
decisive phrase. | 

The only debatable point in the drama is in the final 
scene, where Valdimar, wrought to high strain by 
Fiona’s entreaties, yet allows her to take his place in 
the leadership of the fight and dwells on the issue of 
her triumphant return, only finally relinquishing his 
scruples and plunging into the mellay when Fiona is 
brought in wounded to the death. This is somehow not 
quite convincing, for Valdimar has been portrayed as 
a man of strong nature; but this final dallying looks 
very like weakness. Surely Fiona’s assumption of the 
sword should have made a different appeal. 

Tn conclusion, we will remark that there is much of 
a lyric quality of tone and expression in Mr. Macfie’s 
verse. We would instance Valdimar*s speech in the 
Banqueting Hall, on page 30; Fiona’s vision of queen- 
ship, on page 15—indeed, not a little of the opening 
scene. We understand the play is to be produced by 
the Poetry Society on Mr. Forbes-Robertson’s recom¬ 
mendation. Misprints should be corrected on page 61 
(“grandsire” for “grandson”) and page 82 (“forebear” 
for “forbear”). 


The Church and Religion in France 

French Prophets of Yesterday . By ALBERT Leon 

GUERARD. (T. Fisher Unwin. 12s. 6 d. net.) 

THE history of the Catholic Church in France is the 
old story of the constant conflict of the temporal with 
the spiritual power—of the impatience not only of 
monarchs and statesmen, but also of the clergy, against 
the domination of the See of Rome. The events of 
the Revolution are well known, when at the famous 
all-night sitting of their Assembly, the Clergy re¬ 
nounced their privileges and surrendered tithe worth 
£4,000,000 annually. Then in 1790 a complete breach 
in the historic unity of the Church was made, when tit 
Civil Constitution of the Clergy was passed, which | 
disestablished the Pope and made bishops and priests 
the elected representatives of the people. But all 
attempts to de-Christianise France failed. There was 
a revival of Catholicism, which was seized upon bj 
Napoleon, who recognised the necessity for concilia^ 1 
and organising the religious sentiment which existed 
in the nation. The result was his famous Concordat 0! 
1801, promulgated in the document called the Ca- 
ventio — Concordat being really the traditional nan: 
adopted by Voltaire and the classical writers ic? 
treaties between French rulers and the Holy See. The 
Concordat was a work of the highest ability and * 
most valuable piece of diplomacy. It was attacked by 
the extremists of all parties. But through the man) 
changing regimes of the nineteenth century it last j 
104 years as a modus vivendi between the ever anta s 
nistic powers of the spiritual and the temporal 

The Concordat was supplemented by the organ) 
articles, the work of an eminent jurist, Portalis, 4- 
leon’s Minister of Public Worship. Thus the Co 
became practically a Government department* Cat 
cism the official religion of the State, and the c erfc 
lost all trace of their Gallican independence, and 
came an entirely ultramontane body. But the al ian0 ; 
between throne and altar ended with the monarch) 
July, 1830, and the early days of Louis Philipp* ^ 
marked by the greatest popular hostility to the Chur*- 
The Second Republic in 1848 was welcomed by t» 
Church, which for thirty years became predominant 
a splendid position gained, but a grand opportmo-J 
j lost. Under the Second Empire Catholicism 
stronger than ever, and the advent of the Third * 
public saw Catholics in power everywhere. Bu* x 
the thirty years from 1870 almost everything w ^ c ^' 
partly owing to the support given to the Monarchist 
partly to covert alliance with Bismarck. A 
with Italy was risked by a demand for the restitua-- 
of the temporal power of the Pope. Hence arose 
popular cry that clericalism was the enemy. ‘ 

I when France discovered the madness of the Dtf)- 
' affair, the Clerical Party was made the scapegoat, -»••* 
! the Jesuits were held up as a scare to the nation, 
sequel soon came. The teaching orders were •*: 
pressed. The Concordat was abolished. Church -• 
State were separated by the law of December 0, 1 * 
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But the actual effect of the separation law is 
^ inadequately realised in England. Though the Act 
was passed by the anti-Clericals, it was really 
ultramontane. It was the death-blow of Gallicanism. 

For the first time since France became a nation, the 
Pope became the absolute master of the bishops and 
clergy . So that the Act of Separation became in part 
1 an act of re-establishment in another form. Such in 
brief is the history of Church and State in France 
during a momentous century. The period covered by 
Professor Gu&ard's clever work is that of the Second 
Empire, 1848-1870. This book is an exceedingly able 
and interesting study of its religious and intellectual 
life. Roman Catholicism was convulsed by the fall of 
the temporal power of the Pope. The scientific world 
was stirred by the naturalistic teaching of men like 
Comte and Littr6, while Renan blended exact criticism 
with an emotional and Celtic romanticism. Generally, 
there was a great struggle between the force of ancient 
tradition and the searching tide of the new rationalism. 

The days of this conflict are by no means passed. 
Professor Gu^rard, in his introduction, announces that 
the problem on which he seeks to throw some light is 
this: "Is France, the land of the Crusaders, the eldest 
daughter of the Church, irrevocably lost to Christi¬ 
anity?" There can be no doubt that the Church has 
lost her hold on the country as the Church, because the 
spiritual power has been wielded on behalf of certain 
political parties. Reaction and clericalism are one in 
the popular mind. But is Catholic Christianity as a 
moving and inspiring Faith also being lost to the coun¬ 
try ? Or are the people, during a temporary period of 
distress and transition merely estranged officially from 
Catholic Christianity ? For Protestantism, though 
absolutely free and unchecked for a century, has made 
no progress worth recording. This is a profound 
Question, to which Professor Gu6rard makes no ade- I 
quate, definite answer. This is his conclusion: — 

When we deal with supernatural religion from 
its own point of view we cannot affirm anything 
about the future. The future is not in human 
hands : we must reserve the possibility of a miracle. 
Either historical Christianity may revive in France, 
or a new revelation be the foundation of a new faith. 

But nothing short of a miracle can affect it. 

This sounds to us a little weak. The author himself j 
^ as already asked the question, “ Would a new Church 
are an y bettei ?", adding that " Public opinion, as a 
ru e, is prejudiced against any such attempts. In the 
e ^ es people, they are sacrilegious, whilst the 

e ucatcd refuse to take them seriously,** and in another 
P ace > It is not among the new Churches that we 
seek the religion of the future. ... A new re- 
V?* 1 ’ w ^hout Messiah, without miracles, can have 
ei ^ regular clergy nor set forms of worship.’* 

r . e ’ however, are of those who believe, not in a | 
rev’ 1 °* * clericalism '* per se , but in a spiritual j 
the'n the Church. Why may not France at \ 

soirif°^ e °^. twentieth century witness such a j 
Ja revival as the Catholic movement in England 


I during the nineteenth century after the decadence of 
the eighteenth. 

Democratic spiritual reaction is a very different thing 
from the reaction of a political clericalism. England 
may soon see a very sharp cleavage between Catholic 
| Christianity and Neo-Paganism, indifference and 
scepticism. France may follow. Intellectually, Pro¬ 
fessor Gu^rard adopts Comte’s key-words, Theology, 
Metaphysics, and Positivism, and says that “ the 
essential difference lies in the source of the authority 
accepted as supreme: in the case of theology. Divine 
revelation; in the case of metaphysics, human intelli¬ 
gence; in the case of Positivism, the whole of nature 
viewed objectively **: and he adds that 0 if we accept 
these meanings, it will be obvious that all genuine 
Christians belong to the theological group.** And since 
there is in France ‘'no room for ambiguity,*' half¬ 
beliefs, nor vague religion (as in England and America 
to-day), we see here a gleam of hope for the future 
of organised historic, i.e. Catholic, Christianity. 

Some idea of the range of Professor Gu6rard’s 
learned investigation may be gained from a short sum¬ 
mary of the subjects of which he treats. • His first 
book is entitled "Catholicism,** in which there are 
chapters on the Liberal Catholics and the Philosophers, 
and a curious bi^ .interesting Account of Estheti.cism 
in Religion, or the ^Satanic School, also a chapter on 
Protestantism—Guizot, Scherer, and Quinet. 

The second book deals with Voltairianism and 
Romantic Humanitarianism, Michelet and Victor 
Hugo; the third with the New Spirit of Saint-Simon,. 
Comte, and Littr6; with the Poets, Critics, and His¬ 
torians, such as De Vigny, Saint-Beure, and Taine; 
while a long and valuable chapter is devoted to the 
Life, Works, and Philosophy of Renan. 

Those who take the trouble to read this learned, 
critical, and historical work will be rewarded by find¬ 
ing the key to many of the intellectual and religious 
problems in France, so often unintelligible to the Eng¬ 
lish Teutonic outlook, together with much useful 
material, which may enable them to form some adequate 
judgment on the present position, and on the possible 
future, religious, social, and humanitarian, of a great 
country in a new regeneration. P. A. M. S. 
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Fairy Stories Up-to-Date 

The Lore of Proserpine . By MAURICE HEWLETT. 
(Macmillan and Co. 5s. net.) 

MR. Hewlett taxes the reader's credulity to a very 
great extent by the stories he has collected in 
“ The Lore of Proserpine.** In the preface he says: 
“ I hope nobody will ask me whether the things in this 
book are true, for it will then be my humiliating duty to 
reply that I don’t know.” And again: " I shall have 
explained myself very badly if my reader leaves me with 
the impression that I have been writing down marvels.” 
Yet what but marvels can such occurrences be called? 
Beckwith, a quiet and sober bank clerk, is walking home 
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one evening with his dog. Suddenly the dog runs 
yelping up and down in front of a clump of gorse and 
bramble, and upon investigation Mr. Beckwith discovers 
far in the thicket a creature “ in form and features most 
exactly a young woman.” Her hands were tied behind 
her back and she had an ugly wound in the side of her 
neck. Meeting the village policeman as he is carry¬ 
ing his burden home, he draws attention to her state 
and suggests that there has been foul play. The police¬ 
man, however, cannot see the imp, and neither does 
Mrs. Beckwith when the trio arrive home. For some 
time the sprite is lodged in the dog kennel, and gambols 
with Bran and Beckwith's little daughter, who also is 
sensible of its presence. Afterwards it is allowed the 
freedom of the house until one day, imp, dog, and baby 
are all missing, and no one sees or hears of them again. 

These creations—of Nature or Mr. Hewlett’s brain 
we leave the reader to decide—are not all imps of 
mischief. Their good and evil tendencies seem to be 
fairly evenly balanced. They know hate and love, but 
suffer no remorse, and dance as lithsome over the grave 
of one of their members as they would with him in life. 
Fairy wives, it seems, partly take the nature of their 
husbands when they marry what we know as mortals, 
and the children always inherit their father's nature; 
hence some little trouble arises when the head of the 
family happens to be the fairy. The possession of this 
dual personality seems to bring little benefit to its 
possessor. The fact that Mrs. Ventris danced with 
her kind at night did not make her less of a slattern by 
day, and Mabilla King had some difficulty in severing 
her allegiance to the King of the Wood and settling 
down as a shepherd's wife. 

Mr. Hewlett believes that there is a happy medium 
to be struck between the light fairy stories described 
by Grimm and the demonology dealt with in " Satan's 
Invisible World Discovered.” His appeal is for an 
author to arise who will write “ The Natural History of 
the Proetematural'' as it should be written. His own 
book he considers merely as a forerunner of this greater 
work. With him we must await it, and in the meantime 
it will be well for as many as care for anything touching 
the supernatural to read " Lore of Proserpine " and 
decide whether Mr. Hewlett is endeavouring to open 
up a fresh field of inquiry or is merely fantastic for our 
amusement. 


Primitive South America 

Aborigines of South America . By the late Colonel 

George Earl Church. Edited by Sir Clements 
R. Markham, K.C.B. With Portrait. (Chapman 
and Hall. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Sir Clements Markham, in an able preface, explains 
that this work has been left in an almost completed 
state by Colonel Church, and the undoubted value of 
its material has rendered the posthumous publication a 
matter of urgency, even though in one or two respects, 
in its entirety, it is still incomplete. 

^hose who may look in this volume for historical 


records of the Incas, or for a further flood of fresh 
light on a topic which has been so fully dealt with by 
so many able travellers and writers— not the least among 
whom, of course, is the editor of the present work, Sir 
Clements R. Markham—will find their expectation; 
not realised. The book, indeed, is occupied almost 
exclusively with the Amazonian tribes and those of the 
Gran Chaco; although it contains a number of very 
valuable references to the Araucanian, Pampa, and 
Patagonian Indians. That the scope of the volume 
would have included ultimately every South American 
race is, of course, certain; it was death alone which has 
confined its area. 

As it is, we must be grateful for the fact that to 
these lesser-known races Colonel Church had devoted 
his first efforts, since we are thus afforded a very com¬ 
plete study of that most extraordinary racial medley 
which abounded, and which, in a rather lesser degree, 
still obtains, in the hinterlands of Peru, Bolivia, Para¬ 
guay, and Matto Grosso. 

Colonel Church has accomplished his work with a 
rare conscientiousness, and seeing that he himself was 
familiar with so much of the soil trodden by these 
curious and little-known races, the value of this con¬ 
tribution to science cannot be over-estimated. 

There is one point on which we notice that he speaks 
with a confidence which for so experienced a traveller 
and authority on these Indian tribes is a little startling 
— that is to say, he classifies a certain number of these 
tribes as cannibals, without the least hesitation. Now, 
the absence or presence of these cannibalistic traits on 
the part of the aboriginal dwellers in the wild lowland 
swamps and forests of Central South America has been 
the subject of discussion and dispute for some while 
past. As a matter of fact, the number of those who 
are now given to deny the man-eating propensities of 
these natives is increasing. 

It would have been interesting to glean from Colone! 
Church the sources from which he derived his informa¬ 
tion—sources which, from the mere knowledge of the 
author's learning and authority, could not fail to be 
treated with respect. It is possible that Sir Clements 
R. Markham might be able to yield us some informa¬ 
tion on this point, and, in any case, the world is in¬ 
debted to him for the production of one more valuable 
book on the darker South America, even although, 
in his editorial capacity, he points out, “the work- 
not finished, and it is without the author’s final touches 
and corrections." In this case the intrinsic merits 
the book render such polish unnecessary. 


The Philosophy of Aristotle 

A HISTORY OF ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY 
Greek Thinkers. By THEODOR GOMPERZ. Vol. 
Translated by G. G. BERRY, B.A. (John Murray- 
14s. net.) 

Nearly twenty years ago Professor Gomperz began hi* 
important work, “Griechische Denker.” This v©W 
is the last of the English edition, so excellently traifr 
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lated by Mr. Berry, of Balliol College. As the last 
sheets were passing through the press, Dr. Theodor 
Gomperz died, on August 29, 1912. It is much to be 
regretted that a contemplated fifth volume by this 
great scholar, on the Philosophy of the Hellenistic Age, 
can never be completed. The present volume is almost 
entirely devoted to Aristotle, with a few concluding 
chapters on his successors, Theophrastus of Eresus, 
and Straton of Lampsacus. 

Professor Gomperz examines and discusses at length 
the whole range of Aristotle’s teaching—a summary 
here would be unnecessary. His appreciation of the 
great master is tempered by a sound and penetrating 
criticism. Writing of Aristotle’s physical science, he 
s?ys that " the truly great services rendered by him 
to certain branches of biology have created a wide¬ 
spread belief that he was an investigator of nature 
12 the modem sense. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. . . . One-tenth experience, nine-tenths 
speculation—it is thus that we may not unjustly de¬ 
scribe the contents of the works which Aristotle devoted 
to physical and cognate subjects. . . . The Stagirite 
is truly unsurpassable in wealth of expedients, in 
dialectical ability. But for one who sought to explain 
Nature this was a fatal endowment.'' In short, Aris¬ 
totle, while professing empirical methods, was con¬ 
stantly himself a victim of the very d priori assumption 
- which he so severely condemns in others. At the same 
time, in the realm, for example, of zoology, Aristotle 
writes like a specialist, "so remarkable is the depth of 
j: his studies, and so astonishing the magnitude of his 
achievement”; while as an investigator of nature his 
; biological work was surpassingly his best, and showed 
:. a marvellous mastery of the subject. He was the 
founder of comparative embryology, and 0 brought to 
light an astonishing number of facts, some of them 
not destined to be rediscovered till the nineteenth 
. century.” 

In comparing the researches of Charles Darwin 
into the problem of descent. Professor Gomperz doubts 
w hether the ancient or modern investigator comes nearer 

* Ihe truth. There is some very acute criticism of Aris- 

• totle’s theology, though Professor Gomperz says that 
^ is 44 far removed from any desire to disparage the 

thinker, whose weaknesses and inconsistencies 
Wear, on closer examination, to be the hardly avoid¬ 
able results of powers at war with each other. The 
’bentific spirit was strong in Aristotle; so, too, was 

religious need. The two currents could not but 
•' counter to each other. The formative impulse of 
ns religious sense was opposed by the disintegrating 
•once of*his critical sense. It was inevitable that the 
.inflict should come to some kind of issue; and it 
•Peaks well for Aristotle’s psychical equipoise that 
Either contestant was forced to concede everything. 

Aristotle advances from le Dieu Faineant to God 
a final Cause—no mere stop-gap, but a God who 
°nld crown the edifice of thought and form a bridge 
fcjween ontology and natural science: one in whom 
the notional or formal cause, the final cause, and the 
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motive cause were to meet in unity.” This leads us to 
the great intellectual paradox of the Ideal Theory, viz., 
the union of transcendence and imminence, where the 
struggle lies in the recognition of both worlds, the em¬ 
pirical and the transcendental. The actual statements of 
Plato make it plain enough that he regarded the Ideas 
as transcendent. It is equally plain that Aristotle 
attributed this dogma to his master. In the third 
volume of this work (p. 328) Professor Gomperz says 
“ it is a monstrous supposition that Plato should 
have been misunderstood by Aristotle in regard to his 
principal doctrine.” How profoundly Aristotle dis¬ 
agreed may be seen from the elaborate arguments which 
he advances against his master’s teaching, while 
borrowing all his leading thoughts. It is here that 
Professor Gomperz* criticism is so penetrating. He 
observes that 44 the more deeply we study the ' Meta¬ 
physics,’ the more surely we recognise that the author 
retains the premises out of which Plato's doctrine of 
Ideas grew, and that his struggles against accepting 
the conclusions which flow from those premises are 
vain, though violent.” “As by an irresistible fate,” 
justly remarks a recent writer on the subject, “ he is 
driven further and further along the course which he 
would fain avoid.” 

On the other hand, “ so clear and so sound 
are Aristotle’s thoughts on the origin and func¬ 
tion of general concepts that it appears at first 
incomprehensible how, after once gaining the shore, 
he could have slipped back into the vortex of doubt 
and allowed himself to be engulfed in the depths of 
Platonic mysticism.” In his examination of Aristotle's 
Theory of the State, Professor Gomperz points out 
many glaring inconsistencies, in particular with regard 
to slavery, monarchical government, and the position 
of Greece in the world. Having declared in effect that 
barbarism and slavedom are by nature identical, and, 
having doomed to slavery the whole of mankind, with 
the single exception of the Greeks, Aristotle entangles 
in a strange contradiction, when he proposes to edu¬ 
cate slaves, holding out the reward of emancipation, 
thus parting from their destiny those whom nature has 
destined to slavery. Again, the author points out the 
astonishing fact that, although in the 14 Polities ” 
Aristotle treated fully of federal constitutions, in the 
“Politics” the federal state hardly receives even the 
most casual mention, although the only way to preserve 
the national freedom was to construct a federal state. 
As Professor Gomperz grimly observes, there was a 
sadly near future, undreamt of by Aristotle, 44 which 
was to transform proud Hellas into Achaia, a sorry 
province of the Roman Empire.” 

The ethics are reviewed in several chapters with 
talented and masterly criticism, more especially in the 
discussion of the famous doctrine of the Mean, 
humorously described as "the passion for compromise.” 
Professor Gomperz makes no attempt to eliminate or 
explain away Aristotle's antinomies or inconsistencies. 
Facing them fairly, he endeavours, with much measure 
of success, to trace their origin, as, for example, in the 
influence of Aristotle's master, or in the conflict be- 
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tween his own theoretical reflexions and his personal 
experiences. 

The four chapters on Theophrastus are delightful 
reading. “ The Characters/* of course, are famous. 
But Theophrastus is not so well known as a philosopher 
and scientific botanist. Professor Gomperz says that 
he " was the incarnate ideal of the philosophic dis¬ 
ciple. Dutiful, patient, unwearied, gifted with a 
power of work bordering on the fabulous, he accom¬ 
panied the Stagirite through the whole range of his 
universal research/* For all that, he was no blind 
follower, but possessed himself a highly developed 
critical faculty. For example, " by supplying the 
opponents of spontaneous generation with their most 
effective weapon, he stands really, in spite of all 
appearances to the contrary, at the head of those who 
finally overthrew this doctrine of Aristotle and his 
predecessors/* 

Theophrastus was a pioneer in the field of botany, 
as Aristotle in the realm of biology, though the paths 
opened have remained untrodden until comparatively 
recent times. 

In a short notice it is difficult to give any adequate 
idea of the value of Professor Gomperz* most able and 
original commentaries. Let it suffice to say that it is 
no overestimation which would place his work in the 
very first rank of learning and scholarship. 


The English People 

A Modern History of the English People. Vol. I, 
1880-1898. Vol. II, 1899-1910. By R. H. 

GRETTON. (Grant Richards. 7s. 6d. net each.) 

The ideal historian is he who has neither prejudices 
nor sympathies so far as his selected period is con¬ 
cerned. He is in the position of a judge, and the 
further removed he is from the personages of whom he 
writes, the more impartial is his narrative likely to be, 
and therefore the more trustworthy the history which 
he relates. From this it will be understood that the 
historian of contemporary events must inevitably fall 
far short of the ideal which he ought to set himself. 
Politics do not become history before all the partici¬ 
pators in it have passed away, and he who, anticipating 
time, attempts to write of history while it is still in 
the earlier stage of politics finds himself not an his¬ 
torian but a politician. Mr. Gretton has attempted 
this impossible task, and as an historian has failed. 
The events of which he has written are far too close 
tc allow themselves to be seen in their true per¬ 
spective. But if Mr. Gretton has failed to write his¬ 
tory, he has succeeded in writing a very pleasant 
narrative which cannot fail to attract all to whom his 
pages will serve as reminders of the incidents recorded 
therein. Although Mr. Gretton must in his personal 
views incline to one or the other party in the State 
whose actions and contests supply the greater part of 
the matter on which his volume is based, he has sue- 
•nded for the most part in disguising his leanings. 


To disguise them entirely is, however, impossible, and 
one concludes after a perusal of his pages that he 
inclines to the Unionist side rather than to that of the 
present Government. 

It must not be imagined that Mr. Gretton deals 
solely with politics. The changes which the social life 
of the people has undergone during the couple of de¬ 
cades of which he writes also claim his attention. Ok 
can see how great a change one generation can effect 
when one is reminded that, less than thirty years ago, 

“ young ladies were distressing their parents by travel¬ 
ling on the top of omnibuses, and playing the banjo j 
was the most desirable accomplishment in Mayfair 
drawing-rooms/* and that it was as recently as lSgt- 
that the enactment which required every mechanic* 
locomotive on a highway to be preceded by a man 
walking with a red flag to warn the drivers of hone 
vehicles was repealed. At that time the whole of the 
world of wealth and influence looked down with con¬ 
tempt on the few pioneer motor-cars which were as yet 1 
struggling for their existence. “ They abused the in¬ 
vasion of the highways; they sneered at the smells and 
the noise and the discomforts of the cars; they pre¬ 
dicted death or mutilation for the drivers of tta 
machines/* As this stands, it is perhaps an exaggera¬ 
tion, yet it is not very far from the truth. 

Mr. Gretton’s scheme is to devote one chapter to 
every year, and to confine the whole of the story 0: 
every year to its own chapter. Topics are con¬ 
sequently never pursued for any considerable distance, 
but are taken up and dropped at frequent interval- 
The result of this is that the narrative is renderec 
jerky at times. Mr. Gretton has a sense of humour 
which tends to increase the interest which his bcc* 
arouses. As an instance we may quote the followin- 
passage which appears under the year 1903:— u fe- 
perance principles . . , made a new, if mildly p> 
tesque, appearance this year in a gospel of taking ■ 
drinks between meals; there were those who compile- 
of the amount of overeating that this called tor. 

We have noticed a few slips which should be c' 
rected in a second edition. On page 169 of the secern 
volume Sir Ernest Cassel appears as Sir Edvar- 
Cassel; on page 225 the suggestion is made that w 
Unionists in the Thanet Division opposed the elect.*- 
of the Conservative candidate on political ground?, j 
whereas in truth the opposition was entirely pers¬ 
on page 279 Sir James Fergusson is described ^ 
former Under-Secretary, although he had subsequrr. * 
held a higher office in a Unionist Ministry. 


The meeting of the Royal Society of Literature 
Wednesday, May 28, will be held at 20. 
Square, the subject being “ The Poetry of ^ ' 
Allingham.** The dinner of the Colquhoun Club 
the Royal Society of Literature will be held the 
evening at the Caf6 Monico. The guest of the U 
will be Cecil Cowper, Esq., J.P., and the subject 
the evening’s discussion will be William Cowper j 
his work. 
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Shorter Reviews 

Malayan Monochromes . By SIR HUGH CLIFFORD. 
(John Murray. 6s.) 

A SERIES of short stories, dealing with the 
intricacies of character of Malayan men 
and women for the most part, but also in¬ 
cluding a sketch or two of the British soldier, 
very evidently drawn from life, and a charming 
little study of two tiny Malay girl-slaves who ran 
away from their up-river owner, travelled many miles 
m a native dugout, and sought the protection of the 
British Resident. Most of the stories have already 
appeared in various periodicals, and they are quite 
worthy of this preservation in book form. 

The author has a more than normal knowledge of the 
workings of the native mind, and, without being suffi¬ 
ciently realistic to offend, is not squeamish, by reason 
of which he gives a strongly drawn, manly picture of 
life in and about South-Eastern Asia. The story of 
the Chinese cholera junk is a gruesome study, but it 
is at the same time an illuminating piece of work as 
regards the Chinese character. Again, the story of 
the Governor who won fame and grew old in a night 
contains more than surface reading will yield up, and 
in every one of the stories there is a distinctive touch 
which proves that the author was not writing merely 
for the sake of making print, but had a message for us 
English and gave it unpretentiously, yet sincerely and 
well. We recommend this book as excellent light read¬ 
ing, and at the same time as containing matter well 
worthy of perusal by all to whom the problems of the 
Ear East are in any measure interesting. 


jchn Leyden: An Anglo-Indian Poet . By P. 

Seshadri, M.A. (Higginbotham and Co., Mad¬ 
ras, and Luzac and Co., London. 2s. 8d. net.) 

John Leyden is a name not altogether unfamiliar to 
students of epistolary literature. Readers of Lock- 
mart’s "Life of Scott” and of Scott's “Familiar Letters” 
*ill remember references to him; while some of his 
entertaining letters were included in an anthology, 
The British Letter Writers,” published by Messrs. 
iMmmo in 1892. The present volume includes a sketch 
°f Leyden’s life, a selection from his poetry, and 
several of his letters. The latter form, in many re¬ 
spects, the most interesting part of the book. The 
Production gives a brief but good presentation of the 
v arious aspects of Leyden’s powers, though the writer, 
P. Seshadri, shows here and there evidence of that 
^rious Anglo-Indian style which, in its cruder forms, 
80 of ten provokes our mirth. Thus an Englishman 
would scarcely write: “ His early years were a period 
joyous existence, on which he loved to muse with 
0n d regret when destiny made him a forlorn wanderer 
,n climes from which he was never to return.” When 
one considers the difficulty of writing even a respectable 
sr >' Ie * n an unfamiliar tongue, such things need no 
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forgiveness. In other respects the sketch is able, and 
sets forth a character who seems to have been a prodigy 
of learning and of virtue. That he won and kept the 
friendship of Scott is evidence that he possessed more 
than usual ability and force of personality. We do 
not agree with Mr. Seshadri in his comparison of Ley¬ 
den with Byron. There may have been a similarity 
in their careers, but it was wholly superficial; they 
certainly have no spiritual affinity. 

Of Leyden’s verse there is not much to be said. 
A few faint efforts to break away from the conventions 
of his period may be discernible here and there, but 
they were never very strenuous. Thus a line like 
'* I crossed the tedious ocean-wave * ’ amounts almost to 
a dating of his work. For no poet since Shelley would 
use the word “tedious” in such a connection. After 
all, it is good to find a desire to do homage to Anglo- 
Indian literature such as this book represents; for we 
understand that this is the first of a series. We trust 
that both editor and publishers will receive sufficient 
support to enable them to carry out their intentions. 


The Patrician . Vol. I, No. I. (1, York Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 6d. net.) 

We congratulate the editors of the Patrician , which 
makes its first appearance this week, on something 
strikingly new in the way of cover-design, and a format 
which is simply irreproachable. The articles and other 
contributions are of a distinguished order, and should 
have a very wide appeal. Mr. Bernard Capes begins 
a story entitled “A Queen of Guile,” illustrated by H. 
M. Brock; Mr. Gordon Craig has a capital article on 
“ Patricians and the Pit ”; Miss Kate Carew is vivacious 
on the theme of “Players and Playgoers”—her own 
sketches, illustrating her remarks, are extremely attrac¬ 
tive; and there is a fine appreciation of the new U.S.A. 
Ambassador, with a portrait. Mr. Wilfrid L. Randell 
contributes a rhyming “ Foreword ” and a page on 
“Things to be Noted”; Mr. W. G. Menzies gives a 
“ Chat on Antiques ’ ’; and there are short stories and 
travel articles of the best. In fact, the Patrician fully 
justifies its sub-title as “A Monthly Magazine of Travel, 
Art, Fashion, Sport, and Social Life throughout the 
World,” and we wish it success. 


The Social Guide , 1913. Edited by Mrs. Hugh 
Adams and Edith A. Browne. (A. and C. 
Black. 2 s. 6d. net.) 

WE doubt whether this little book is as widely known 
as it deserves to be. To some its name may seem to 
imply that it refers only to what are usually known as 
society functions, whereas information is given with 
regard to recreation and amusements enjoyed by all 
classes. In many cases the means of access are given 
to the various places mentioned, but it would be 
advisable if these could be extended, as upon facilities 
and cost often depend the choice of a day’s or hour’s 
entertainment. 
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Scotland and the French Revolution. By HENRY W. 

Meikle, M.A., D.Litt. (James Maclehose and 

Sons. ios. net.) 

WRITERS in Scotland are just now giving much atten¬ 
tion to the history of their country, and particularly 
to its general development during the later decades of 
the nineteenth and the earlier part of the twentieth 
centuries. In tracing the political awakening of Scot¬ 
land, Dr. Meikle’s aim is to show that reform was in 
no small measure one of the effects of the wide-spread 
agitation caused by the upheaval of the French Revolu¬ 
tion. Already the country had been deeply stirred by 
the American War, and a new spirit of civil liberty had 
begun to animate the people. Very naturally, too, it 
ran parallel to the great development of commercial 
industries, and the industrial classes were aroused from 
a long apathy to a new political life. The nation was 
no longer content to exist “ in a state of complacent 
acquiescence in the taciturn regularity of ancient 
affairs.” Dr. Meikle describes with a painstaking 
minuteness, almost too elaborate in detail, the general 
condition of things, the party antagonisms, the politi¬ 
cal and social unrest and the consequent intrigues, the 
effects of the British Convention and the popular dis¬ 
content. There is a chapter on the French Projects 
of Invasion, and another, especially interesting, on the 
ecclesiastical effects of the French Revolution. Dr. 
Meikle’s conclusion, at first sight, is paradoxical. “ In 
Scotland, as in England,” he says, "the French Revolu¬ 
tion had retarded the progress of liberal opinion.” 
But, he adds, “ the dread of innovation was caused 
partly by the horrors of the Reign of Terror abroad, 
and partly by the enthusiasm with which French prin¬ 
ciples had been welcomed by the industrial classes at 
home. Yet, as has been shown, it is with this moment¬ 
ous upheaval in France that the political awakening of 
Scotland begins.” 

The notes and references to original and other 
sources are extensive, and add much to the value of a 
discriminating and careful delineation. 


The Statesman's Year Book . Edited by J. SCOTT 

* Keltie, LL.D. (Macmillan and Co. ios. 6d. 
net.) 

THE present year sees the jubilee volume of "The 
Statesman’s Year Book," and it is interesting to note 
the great changes that have taken place in the internal 
constitution and the external relations of the various 
states of which the Year-Book gives an account. A map 
of Europe as it was in 1863 and one for 1913 show to 
what a large extent the lesser frequented countries have 
extended their railway systems and other means of com¬ 
munication during the last fifty years. Other informa¬ 
tion throughout the book is brought as up-to-date as 
possible, the changes that have taken place in the 
Balkan States receiving particular attention. 
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iHE Church Quarterly opens with an able article by 
the editor on " Foundations: A Statement of Chnstian 
Belief in Terms of Modem Thought by Seven Oxford ' 
Men.” Such symposia are characteristic of Oxford; 
witness ‘‘Tracts for the Times,” “Essays and Re¬ 
views,” and "Lux Mundi,” marking 44 distinct epochs 
in the religious thought of the country.” 

Dr. Headlam has some interesting obiter dicta. 

“ Cambridge men are somewhat timid of writing on 
anything which they have not fully thought out, and 
their books generally finish where we want them to 
begin.” Of modern liberalism: “The world needs, it is 
already beginning to want, Christianity again.” “Wt 
cannot divorce the value of the Bible from the value of 
its theology.” It is diverting to read of "the very crude 
view of our Lord’s human knowledge put forward by 
the present Bishop of Oxford in “ Lux Mundi.” 

Dr. Caldecott, criticising seven books by Rudolf 
Eucken, contributes a detailed account of bis religious 
philosophy. " Religious Teaching in Secondary 
Schools ” is an article which suggests an excellent 
ideal, but one very far removed, we fear, from the 
present perfunctory attempts at many of our Public 
Schools. 

Laymen will be especially interested in “The Pro¬ 
posals for a New Lectionary.” The Table of Les¬ 
sons now in the Prayer Book is not satisfactory. It 
was arranged in 1870 "by a small committee of per¬ 
sons, most of whom were, in spite of their Biblical 
scholarship, not very well qualified for the task.” This 
i« a matter which could well be undertaken at once, 
independently of any controversial or premature re¬ 
vision of the Prayer Book. The editor contributes a 
further article concerning " Some Books on St. Paul, 
of making which, as we have had occasion before \o 
remark, there seems to be no end. 



< 
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Fiction 

Father Ralph . By Gerald O'Donovan. (Macmillan 
and Co. 6s.) 

T is difficult to classify such a book as this, for, 111 
the very detailed study which it gives of you% T 
O’Brien's life, so many issues are introduced that a 
the close we are left with a slight feeling of bewilder 
ment and a sense of intense resentment against 
decaying Church of Rome—or, rather, of its In¬ 
branch. In the course of the story it is clearly sho>j 
that Home Rule for a large proportion of rural Irela^ 
means merely greater opportunities for the tyrannies 
the gombeen men over the peasantry, and ^ at ^ 
political economy means the greatest good for 
greatest number, as it is supposed to do, then ther^ ] 
very little political economy left in the beliefs 0 L 
majority of Irish legislators. 
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This, however, is by the way, for the chief figure in 
the story, Ralph O'Brien, is little concerned with poli¬ 
tics. His history is traced, with meticulous attention 
to detail, from infancy up to the point at which he 
finds himself unable to concur in the decree Lamentabili 
Sane, and thus is made an outcast from the Church. 
His mother, whose religion overcame her natural affec¬ 
tion to such an extent as to cause her to disown her 
son until he consented to disregard his own conscience, 
is a very fine study on the author's part. We feel, on 
laying the book aside, that, had it been half its present 
length, it would have been more interesting, for the 
author has told everything, and left nothing to our 
imagination. As a scathing condemnation of the 
modern methods of the Church of Rome, the book is 
an excellent piece of work; as a novel, it is too diffuse 
to be convincing. 


Parentage . By GLADYS MENDL. (Chapman and Hall. 

6s.) 

— •% 

4 PARENTAGE " is divided into two parts, entitled a pro¬ 
mise " and " fulfilment." The first contains the story 
of the child, Peter Deeping, and shows how his father 
and mother tried to mould him on their own lines, 
thwarted his desire to go to school like other boys, 
and in every way tried to make Peter an echo of them¬ 
selves. The second, which shows Peter at the com¬ 
pletion of the process, is in the nature of a moral, and 
we find it rather a long moral. The story of Peter 
and Deborah, children, is delightful. Into the second 
part of the book enters Unity Jane, an American girl 
educated in Paris, and possessed of sufficient force of 
character to make Peter rebel against the established 
order of things as exemplified by his parents. Deborah 
has her own separate interest in life, and the elder 
keepings, irrational as they are in their desire to mould 
their son on the lines of half a century ago, bow their 
heads to the inevitable on the last page or two; thus 
€ we £ e * general happiness all round and a sense that 
the story as a whole is lacking in strength. 

Parentage " is evidently intended to be viewed as 
a hook with a purpose, but it fails in that, for the type 
j] which it portrays is rare, and we are inclined to suspect 
exaggeration of the foibles of the elder Deepings on 
the part of the author. However this may be, it is 
unlikely that such stiff-necked and obstinate people as 
heodore Deeping and his wife will mend their ways 
r |tt the bidding of novelists, while the saner and 
* r °ider-minded public does not need the lesson. As 
a story, the volume affords pleasant entertainment for 
in hour or two, and its author is evidently more at 
ome * n depicting scenes of child-life than among the 

: grown-ups. 


. Beacon Watchers . By VIOLET A. SIMPSON. 

(Chapman and Hall. 6s.) 

1 he author's dedication of this work " To those who 
t ought and service are as watch-fires in the night'' 
>Ues keynote to the book, which introduces us to 


a number of characters, among whom move Jeremias 
Starkey and Dinauchty, a Scots minister, serving and 
winning no reward, save that of the knowledge of tasks 
well done. Starkey is a chemist with a doctor's know¬ 
ledge, to whom comes Ginevra Frenant, with her little 
daughter Sara. Ginevra’s husband is a man with no 
moral sense, who has incurred penal servitude through 
robbing his own relatives, and the presentment of his 
character is a curiously interesting psychological study. 
The development of the child Sara, her hurried, un¬ 
fortunate marriage, and the way in which she sub¬ 
sequently wins through to happiness form the main 
thread of the story, but the chemist sits as deus ex 
machina from beginning to end, a compelling figure, 
not overdrawn in any way—for he has his weaknesses 
and makes his mistakes—but a very real and human 
character. 

If any fault may be urged against the book, it is 
that its scenes are too long drawn out; conversations 
are microscopically long and complete; nothing is left 
to the reader's imagination, but every impulse and 
emotion is analysed, dissected, and served up dressed 
for consumption. The effect of this is tedious, and one 
is inclined to skip paragraphs here and there. As a 
whole, however, the book is well written, and, though 
occasionally old tricks of the fiction writer are 
employed, the story is sufficiently fresh and interesting 
to repay careful reading, while one or two of its 
characters are sufficiently striking to give the book a 
high place in modern fiction. 
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Time’s Wallet. By LUCY Dale and G. M. FaulDING. 

(Sidg-wick and Jackson. 6s.) 

The system of telling a story by means of correspond¬ 
ence, written by two or more persons, may have an 
advantage in that it gives the authors an opportunity of 
emphasising several points of view, but at the same 
time it has many drawbacks for the reader. It is diffi¬ 
cult to pick up the threads of such a story, and, when 
they are once picked up, it is difficult for the reader 
to maintain a grasp on them all. The story that this 
book contains is very slight, consisting as it does of the 
engagement of Nan Bosanquet to Everard Shaw, who, 
after all, turned out to be the wrong man, and her 
subsequent finding of the right man in an old friend 
whom she has known all her life. Unfortunately for 
us, Shaw’s point of view is not given quite clearly; 
he is an accessory throughout the story, and it is as 
if he did not matter much. Like most men in a similar 
position, he would have carried the engagement 
through, but Nan came to hear quite accidentally that 
his feelings were engaged elsewhere, and that, for her, 
terminated the matter—as it naturally would. From 
that point, however, Shaw drifts out with the girl 
whom he really cared for, and the rest of the story is 
too inevitable to demand close perusal. 

For the rest, the book contains a number of amusing 
comments on modern life, a rather crass exposition of 
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the political and social problems, and some good 
literary criticisms, as well as a modicum of fairly good 
modem verse. The story, however, is very slight, 
though the manner in which it is written saves it from 
commonplaceness, and renders it a rather witty book. 


had fine voices and could all dance as well as Miss 
Cowie and Mr. Trevor show they can, “The Seven 
Sisters * ’ might become a victorious production—{ai 
better, indeed, than most of the musical plays before 
the public at the present time. 
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The Theatre 

The Seven Sisters” at the 
Savoy Theatre 

T HIS Hungarian farcical comedy of Mr. Ferencz 
Herczegh, as translated by Mr. Boros, both amuses 
and disappoints. The first act, in which the widow of an 
Army officer, excellently played by Miss Mary Rorke, 
deals with her difficult family of seven beautiful 
daughters, has something of true comedy within its 
farcical setting. The troubles of the mother and her 
many girls, whom she has determined shall marry quickly 
and in order of their years—which she reduces all 
round—is quite convincing, as is the scene of their 
charming home, with its suggestions of an historic 
past and present poverty. Soon a famous regiment 
of Hungarian hussars passes their windows, and 
officers and others enter into the lives of the seven 
sisters, and the rather charming note of old-world 
comedy passes, and we are presented to a world of 
musical farce—without the music. Mr. Maurice as a 
farcical colonel, Mr. Thesiger as the conventionally 
stupid nephew, Mr. Norman Trevor as a quick-witted 
and, later, quick-dancing lieutenant, and Mr. Sam 
Sothern as another lieutenant who is wicked and re¬ 
claimed, all belong to the world of musical comedy, 
and “ act as such.” The plot is simply that Lieutenant 
Horkoy, Mr. Trevor, wants to marry Mici, Miss Laura 
Cowie, the fourth daughter of the family. 

Of course, this cannot happen until her elder sisters 
are wed. So the first three acts are taken up by Hor- 
koy's plans for finding husbands for Katinka, the 
eldest and most beautiful, Miss Enid Bell; for Sari, 
the charming and ready, Miss Heather Featherstone; 
and for Ella, the beautiful and simple, Miss Peggy 
Fitzmaurice. How all this is done would be very 
amusing to watch if it were done much more quickly, 
not quite so obviously, and to the accompaniment of 
exquisite Hungarian music. The Mici of Miss Laura 
Cowie, who returns from school looking grown-up and 
already in love, and is immediately reduced by her 
stern mother to a little girl, is always gay and lively, 
and keeps the farcical comedy going at a good pace 
whenever the authors will let her. Many of the actors, 
however, are too broad, too burlesque, too impossible— 
nothing but the brightest and lightest of music 
would mask their wide divergence from the 
conditions which should encompass comedy, whether 
farcical or otherwise. If this play of a small garrison 
town could be reduced to two acts and set to music, if 
the many charming ladies and actors who play in it 
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THE GAIETY AND DALY’S. 

A LONG while ago some of the productions oi Mi. 
George Edwardes used to be criticised by terribly 
rude people in the pit and gallery who, we have heard, 
actually had the effrontery to express contempt for so- 
called plays which had cost thousands of pounds stei* 
ling of somebody’s money to put on the stage. Oi 
course this able management soon changed all that. Not 
only did these stupid, discontented people appear to pass 
away altogether, but a race of playgoers grew up which 
was moulded much nearer to the heart’s desire of those 
who produce musical plays. This happy generation ha$ 
come to stay for quite a long while, and they make the 
fortunes of all or any of Mr. Edwardes’ interesting 
musical farces. No matter what is put before them they 
are immensely amused and loyal. Loyalty, in the eyes 
of the management, being a devotion to something aiar 
from the sphere of our sorrow, a simple mental attitude 
which dock not argue why, a fine spirit which enables 
playgoers to put down their money and enjoy whatever 
is given them without any more bother. This delightful 
quality of loyalty has spread from the public to the 
Press, and any production of Mr. Edwardes is spoken 
of very nicely, as infinitely better than anything he has 
done before, or as a complete success of which there 
was never any doubt. Theke and many other agreeabk 
statements are quite right; crowds fill his brilliani 
theatres, immense enjoyment appears to be obtained, 
the oldest weakest fun amuses; the most elderly per¬ 
formers and low comedy tricks are applauded to the 
skies. We congratulate %uch audiences, but we wonder 
whence they come and whither their intellectual deve- 
lopment may lead them. We, alas! do not feel supenc: 
to these happy people, only lonely and left out and 
discomforted. 

The other night, with something more than our usua- 
care, we watched Mr. Tanner’s “Girl on the Film, ^ 
the audience that crowded the house and enjoyed 
obvious and ill-developed humour. The three a* 
appeared to us to contain nothing of interest, noting 
that deserved laughter or applause, nothing but obvicu- 
tricks and makeshift music and make-believe fun. Sue; 
an act as that at the Mill, Poggleford, Lincolnshire, 
seemed to us to reach the ultimate of ineffable vacuity, 
but the audience laughed. The acting from beginn^ 
to end seemed without real liveliness or a spark of in¬ 
spired humour, but the people in rows on rows of un¬ 
filled seats applauded jokes that were passe ten yea- 
ago. It is a sad experience to be alone in 
situation. We have enjoyed a thousand ve rstf 
Adrian Ross, and almost as many songs and 
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the comedians who struggle with the “ Girl on the Film,” is the life and soul of the whole review, gives us immense 
but on this occasion all charm had gone out of them for opportunities for laughter. His “ man who arrived 
us. Only in one place could we find anyone who broke at Monte Carlo” and his workman voter are also 
appeared in sympathy with us, and that was on the stage two delightful sketches of character. Then there are 
where the ladies who represented country girls, society so many other charming people in the Empire revue 
people, and the like, really did seem to know how empty that it flits the hours away after a very easy and laugh- 


and boring the whole affair had become. 

■ At Daly's victory succeedeth victory, and Miss Sdri 
Petriss and Mr. Robert Michaelis repeat the glories of 
“Gipsy Love.” The same class of delighted audience 
is to be found here as at the Gaiety, but it is not quite 
so extraordinary, for there are plenty of amusing points 
in “The Marriage Market,” points which will become 
funnier as Mr. G. P. Huntley and Mr. Berry permit 
themselves to be more and more diverting. As these 
actors and Miss Gertie Millar and some others are likely 
to be seen to better advantage a little later we hope 
to return to Daly’s, but while the girl is still on the film 
we trust we may be spared the Gaiety. 

LIVELINESS AND LIGHT MUSIC. 

Although there have not been many new productions 
this week, some of the most popular theatres have re¬ 
freshed their already successful entertainments. 

“ OH, OH, DELPHINE ! 99 

Of Mr. Courtneidge's musical comedy this is 
especially true, for he has added considerably to the 
liveliness and beauty of the first-night production by 
some even more telling dresses and numbers than we 
^ en enjoyed. For the London public, which does not 
wish to be bothered, and only longs for gaiety and 
colour and light music, “ Delphine” is more engaging 
than ever. Miss Iris Hoey has undoubtedly improved 
her amusing r 61 e; Mr. Walter Passmore is funnier than 
before, and Mr. Court ice Pounds is as good as ever— 
and no one could be more agreeable than that. The 

' P la y goes from the opening to the end with extra¬ 
ordinary elan; it is compact of smiles and hearty 
laughter all the way. The merriest players and singers 
in town seem to be performing to the most good-natured 
and amused audience in the world. An evening at the 
Shaftesbury is an antidote for life’s malaise. 

SOME NEW REVUES. 

^Ve presume this name will grow to have an especial 
meaning in the English language; it will not stand for 
Just the same as the French word, nor will it quite 
correspond to our own survey or review. Thus and 
thus is our vocabulary enriched. 

“ALL THE WINNERS." 

At the Empire Theatre this amusing salad of queer 
humours and brilliant scenes has been greatly 
strengthened by the interpolation, in the Monte Carlo 
^ cene » a gambler's dance in which the beautiful artist, 
>dia Kyasht, assisted by Pierre Vladimiroff, gives 
once more a complete exposition of her grace and charm. 

! funny burlesques, too, have recently been added, 
n ^hich Mr. Barry Lupino, the curious comedian who 


ing fashion. 

AT THE ALHAMBRA. 

No effort of mind or expense of money has been 
spared to add one more successful revue to the long list 
of those now running in London. We presume the 
taste for these gorgeous and lively entertainments in¬ 
creases with each new feast, for it is certain that never 
has any city been supplied with so many victorious 
exhibitions of this character nor have audiences ever 
been in a more coming-on disposition. Mr. Grossmith, 
Mr. Fred Thompson, Mr. Hugh Wright, M. Theodor 
Kosloff, Mr. Julian Alfred, and, of course, Mr. Chariot 
and Mr. Leveaux, provide the ideas, the music, the 
dances, the verses, the production; and the result, if not 
inspired with so much wit as one would be glad to wel¬ 
come, is just the sort of u stop press revue” which the 
public likes and looks for. There are wits and 
humorists among us who could make much better 
“books" for our revues, but the scenes, the arrangements 
of the stage, the brilliancy and rapidity of the whole 
affair could not be improved upon. Nor could, we think, 
the delightful Eastern interlude, “Flowers of Allah,” 
the twelfth of—is it not?—twenty-five scenes, be made 
more attractive; the Pastel ballet, however, should 
certainly be more beautiful, considering the care that 
has been expended on it. The comedians are excellent, 
and the songs always light and amusing. The whole 
is a melange of fantastic satire and loveliness which 
will add to the fame of even the Alhambra. 

TWO GALSWORTHY PLAYS. 

London's a roost for every bird; that was Disraelis 
view, was it not ? and all sorts and conditions of stage 
productions jostle each other in our capital. If you be 
for serious questions, “Strife," by Mr. Galsworthy, now 
excellently presented by Mr. Kenneth Douglas and Mr. 
Leyel at the Comedy Theatre, will prove of enthralling 
interest to you. We feel that this gifted writer’s last 
play, “The Eldest Son,” did not receive the support it 
so fully deserved from the public, but time has brought 
in two revenges for Mr. Galsworthy. For last week 
! you might see his profound picture of present-day socio- 
1 logical conditions at the Comedy, and his lighter and 
more human comedy of “ The Pigeon,” under Miss 
Horniman’s able management at the Court Theatre. 
Both plays have been fully criticised in the past. Wc 
can only advise all those interested in the progress of 
the stage to see these admirable productions, for Mr 
Galsworthy stands for all that is best in our present 
dramatic movement, for all that is soundest in the 
matter of observation, and, if he needs to use it, all 
that is most real in regard to the humours and fun 
] which form so large a part of life. 
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MISS HORNIMAN’S SEASON. 

will last for a week or so longer, and all her productions 
are well worth seeing, although some, such as Mr. 
Frank Rose’s "The Whispering Well,” leave us with the 
impression that the manager, in her just ambition to pro¬ 
vide her repertory theatre with local colour, is ready to 
grasp at plays which are not completely considered. 
Interesting and beautiful as much of “ The Whispering 
Well” becomes in the hands of such able actors as Mr. 
Jules Shaw, Miss Thorndike, and Mr. Russell Thorn¬ 
dike, we feel there is a certain weakness in the introduc¬ 
tion of the people of the world of dreams, a curious 
want of truth in the more imaginative parts of the play. 
The realistic side is always convincing and admirable. 
We only regret that Miss Homiman is with us for so 
short a time that a review of her work at length in a 
weekly journal can be of little service to her theatre or 
the public. Topicality is now the only wear. 

Egan Mew. 


J Adore Ca at the New Middlesex 

IT was a bold venture on the part of Mme. B. Rasimi 
and the Stoll management to transport an entire 
company of French music-hall artistes, with scenery 
and other accessories, from the capital of civilisation 
on the banks of the Seine to what was once one of the 
foulest of districts in the heart of our modern Babylon. 
Shades of Jack Sheppard, of Blueskin, of Jonathan 
Wild the Great, and of all the other denizens of the 
purlieus of the Dials, what think you of the Drury 
Lane of to-day ? The Aldwych and Kingsway improve¬ 
ments have transformed an ancient hotbed of vice into 
a seat of honourable business and a resort of legitimate 
pleasure—the latter thanks mainly to the activities of 
Mr. J. L. Graydon, who, after many years’ able 
management of the old " Mogul,” now so felicitously 
directs the fortunes of the New Middlesex, which, like 
the proverbial phcenix, has risen from its ashes. 

When we first read the preliminary announcements 
of this Revue , in eighteen tableaux , by MM. Celval 
and Charley, from the Ba-ta-clan Theatre, which for 
nearly half a century has provided entertainment for 
tens of thousands, we thought, “ We are at last to have 
a real Paris in London,” and we had visions of Emma 
Valadon, Teresa, that Second Empire star, who, 
smothered in diamonds, at the Alcazar d’Ete, 
just prior to “ l’Ann£e Terrible,” drove Paris 
and many a crowned head crazy with Houssot’s 
“ La Femme & Barbe,” “ Rien n’est sacr6 pour 
un Sapeur” and “ C’est dans le Nez que 9a 
me chatouille.” But we were agreeably surprised to 
find, when we visited the New Middlesex the other 
evening, that the management not only presented us 
with Parisian scenes and the most chic of Parisiennes, 
but gave us, also, many alluring glimpses of Seville 
and the Towns of Love, of Rome under the 
Borgias, of the Paradise of Toys, and of the Triumph 
of Aviation. "J'adore <;a!” Who could help doing 
4n 5 The costumes are lovely, the scenery is beautiful, 
■louring splendid; but the artistes themselves are 


a joy to watch and to listen to as they * trip it „ 
the light fantastic toe” and carol to a “heady mm 
sweet as wine ’ ’ under the strenuous conductors!™ oi 
M. Gustave Ferrari. And that is all the refreshment 
the audience is likely to require, for tableau succeeds 
tableau m rapid succession, practically without a wait, 
save for a short “ intermission ” after the thirteenth, 
and the eye is feasted unceasingly with contours of 
beauty galore. It is two and a half hours of un- 
alloyed pleasure, and where all are so good it would 
be invidious to single out any one artiste for speoa! 
mention; yet, perhaps, Mile. Dormeuil, “ le Manchon," 
ic the clou of the entertainment, for when she takes 

the muff off, only for the fraction of a second-well, 
there—" c’est dpatant!” 
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The Sixth Sense 

'T'HE sixth sense, though less easily defined than the 
other five, and far less universal a possession, ts 
nevertheless just as real and just as necessary to a man’s 
completeness.^ Call it what you will-balance, tact, the 
sense of reality—it is an absolute if an elusive quality. 
To illustrate the part it has played in the past, to suggest 
the part it might be made to play in the future, would 
require a treatise. If one can roughly indicate its 

characteristics in a page or so, something will have been 
achieved. 

The approach is easiest, perhaps, by way of general) 
ties. The world seems sometimes to be rushing forward 
apace, sometimes stationary, sometimes even retrograde 
These changeful aspects are really but the agitations of 
the surface, varying as the pull of dynamic individuals 
prevails in this direction or in that. Underneath, 
obedient to eternal laws, the current of humanity moves 
ever onwards in ceaseless, unhurried progress, growing 
better, we hope and believe, but at any rate moving. To 
very few is it given to perceive this underflow; or, per¬ 
ceiving it, accurately to estimate it. Truth, as Halifax 
said, “ has lived very retiredly indeed, nay sometimes so 
buried that only some few of the discerning part o: 
mankind could have a glimpse of her.’* Some, the re 
volutionaries, would hasten the unhastening. Others, 
the reactionaries, would hold back the resistless. But 
sooner or later, these are checked and broken, they 
carried onward by the flood. In the long run, the 
Mettemichs and the Mazzinis cancel one another? 
efforts. 

This underflow, unbroken, progressive, indifferent,; 
the material on which the sixth sense works. 

• 

possessors, piercing through the chaotic and fluctuate? 
appearance of things, understand how far the world h* 
in reality advanced. They know just for what, at a® 
given moment, it is ripe. Potentially, they are the iiti 
statesmen. Actually, they are rarely prominent ■ 
affairs, and still more rarely effective. Their clear per; 
ception of the essential order makes the disorders' 
the superficial life seem, by comparison, beyond 
mechanical remedy ; while, on the other hand, their 
completeness shields them from that discontent, so®* 
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times called divine, which is the motive of vehement 
action. They are ends in themselves, while the fierce 
reformers are but means to an end, deriving their signi¬ 
ficance from a temporary requirement. Yet, ever and 
again these gifted ones do lift their voices in protest 
against the tendencies of their age. But it is a courteous, 
tolerant voice, not given for any extreme party, but 
rather for some middle, unemphatic course, and is there¬ 
fore usually lost in the clamour of contention. 

A few such men we have had in English history: 
More; Hooker; Falkland, and his friends, Chillingworth 
and Hales ; Halifax the Trimmer. In our own day we 
have seen, in Matthew Arnold, a signal example. Surely 
it is not fanciful to say that a line drawn through the 
minds of these men would run parallel with that hidden 
line of humanity’s gradual enfranchisement. Each re¬ 
presents a mean between reaction and revolution ; but 
this mean has never been a mere political compromise, 
fixed on in the hope of reconciling contentious factions. 

It is the perception by sincere and earnest men, gifted 
with a lucidity denied to others, of the exact point at 
which the hands of the clock would stand, if busy 
mechanics would only leave it to tick on at its natural 
pace. 

But if the function of the sixth sense is something 
more than compromise, it is also something much more 
than passivity. To know where one is, is useless, if one 
does not make use of the knowledge. This sense of 
reality may make its possessors disinclined for vigorous 
political action, because they see the ultimate futility 
thereof. But it does give them the power of making the 
best of things as they are, of a sort of higher opportun¬ 
ism. The selection and synthesis of what is best, that 
is their duty. For we are not utterly at the mercy of 
late. If the blind instinct of the world does drive on¬ 
wards in one main direction, uncurbed by our ill-con¬ 
sidered revolts, yet the gentle hand of him who under¬ 
stands the wilful creature can in some measure control 
its course—can at any rate keep its head straight. And 
this is worth doing; for we cannot doubt that it originally 
started on a path of progress, and that the perversities 
which make it so prone to swerve are of subsequent 
growth. The development of the sixth sense, therefore, 
should be a main object of education. 

For it will scarcely be denied that a more common pos¬ 
session of this attribute would make for the betterment 
of the world. Much vain labour would be saved, much 
unnecessary anger and sorrow. Some heroisms, per- 
kps, would be sacrificed; this lucid temper does not 
tend to heroics, though, indeed, it has had its martyrs, 
suc h as More and Falkland. Some excitement would 
be lost, and passionate art would perhaps grow rarer, 
or the lucidity which goes with the sixth sense is apt 
to express itself in prose, or, if in poetry, then in verse 
0 suc h calm beauty as Matthew Arnold’s. Those who, 
Evitable phrase, “see life steadily and see it 
w le, are free from the agitations and urgencies which 
Pj^duce the more fervid art. But the need for such art, 
\. e ^ 'need for stimulants or for violent action, is after 
a symptom of discontent and incompleteness. While 


we are imperfect enough to feel those needs, the divine 
accident which satisfies them will also happen. As life 
grows nearer fulfilment, personal art will come less and 
less often. As life attains perfection, becomes itself an 
art, the individual arts will pass unregretted away; 
though the arts of adornment, which make for the 
seemliness of externals, will reach an unprecedented 
excellence. Such, at least, seems the probability; but 
we can, if we choose, console ourselves that it will not 
come to pass in our time. . . . 

The possessors of the sixth sense, moreover, are by 
no means inhuman or colourless people. One has only 
to consider the record left by contemporaries of More 
and Hooker, Falkland and Arnold. Their gift goes, al¬ 
most of necessity, with certain lovable qualities. They 
have a sense of humour, because of their perception of 
the discrepancy between reality and fact. They are 
tolerant, because they see that there is little to choose 
between those who go too fast and those who go too 
slowly. And their tolerance is of a special quality. Com¬ 
plete tolerance is very easy; so also is intolerance, when 
once one has chosen a code. But the tolerance of these 
men is based on their perception of the difference be¬ 
tween what is actually pernicious as vitiating or further 
obscuring the flood of reality, and what is useless but 
harmless and therefore endurable or even cherishable as 
enhancing the pageant of the surface. This discrimina¬ 
tion calls for a constant comparison of the chaotic and 
changeful activities of the hour with the ordered and 
changeful progress of the underflow, and implies fine in¬ 
tellectuality as well as fine perception. It is akin to the 
attitude of Liberal Catholicism applied to life instead 
of to a creed, but it has about as much in common with 
practical politics as the touch of a skilled surgeon has 
with the touch of a bargee. The practical politicians, 
indeed, are the one class which would suffer by an uni¬ 
versal development of the sixth sense; for if we all 
possessed it, we should know how and by whom the 
world were best governed. FRANCIS BlCKLEY. 
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Some New French Books 

M PAUL GAULOT, in his latest work, "Les 
. Petites Victimes de la Terreur 99 (Plon, Nourrit 
and Co., 3 fr. 50), reveals some unsuspected, or, at 
least, some of the lesser-known aspects of the Terror. 
He has passed many hours at the Archives of the City 
of Paris, and has discovered many briefs which throw 
quite a startling light on the proceedings of the French 
Revolutionary tribunal. And we see that, in general, 
it was from people of the most humble conditions that 
the blood-thirstiness of the purveyors of the guillotine 
chose daily victims. 

To illustrate the inconceivable heedlessness with 
which the judges condemned people to death, M. 
Gaulot has made a choice amidst the most striking 
examples. It is thus that he exposes the case of Cathe¬ 
rine Cler, cook of Francois de Warily, who, one night 
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having drunk too many “petits verres" in a caf6 of her 
quarter, began a political discussion which ended at 
the Poste de Police. Though it was proved that the 
poor creature was quite drunk at the moment of her 
arrest, “her aristocratic conversation* 1 was her undoing; 
she was condemned to death, and was executed on the 
Place de la Reunion. A touching “little victim** of the 
Terror is Charles Noel, a simple-minded old man, who, 
arriving one fine market-day at Lagny, declared him¬ 
self to be a surgeon, possessing a sovereign remedy 
against all illnesses. Two villagers listened to him 
attentively and entered into conversation with him. 
Their wives had been ailing for a long time; could 
Charles Noel cure them ? The old man gave a small 
packet to each of the villagers and told them to place 
it under the left arm of the sick women and to recite 
five Paters whilst doing so. His candour ought to have 
inspired pity; it only provoked distrust. The villagers 
urged Charles Noel to speak, which he did only too 
willingly—uttering words at random. He was arrested, 
and after a summary trial sent to Paris to be judged by 
the revolutionary tribunal. After fourteen months of 
captivity, Charles Noel was executed for having said 
“that the affairs of the Republic will not go smoothly 
until the appearance of a chief.** * 

M. Gaulot's work is written soberly and with great 
care. It is evident that his aim has been to redeem the 
memories of many humble people—priests, old women, 
fresh young girls, or simple-minded men—offered in 
expiatory sacrifice by those whose excessive zeal caused 
them to forget that “real reason and true wisdom is the 
knowledge of moderating one's passions." 

“ Les Aveux d*un Terroriste** (B. Grasset, 3fr. 50), 
by M. Ernest Daudet, is a curious historical novel. We 
owe already many works to this author, all more or less 
devoted to the study of the Revolutionary period. 
This concerns the life of a member of the Convention 
Nationale, who takes an active part in the Terror. He 
has calmly disposed of the lives of many people, who 
are, in general, absolutely innocent of the crimes he 
has charged them with. This fervent revolutionary 
begins his diary on his seventieth birthday, and thus 
confirms the maxim “It is never too late to mend." 
The poor old Terrorist finds himself unexpectedly con¬ 
fronted by the descendants of those he pursued with 
patriotic hatred, and he becomes the author of all the 
misfortunes which befall his family. 

“Les Aveux d*un Terroriste" has the interest of being 
in part true. And although he has given a probably 
very exact painting of the Revolutionary period, we 
cannot help regretting that M. Daudet does not possess 
more colour, more sensitiveness. And yet, what a 
wonderful literary example he has had . . . perhaps 
too near him to be of any help ! 

“Mademoiselle Gogo" (E. Fasquelle, 3 fr. 50 ). 
a French actress of the eighteenth century, is 
surely typical of that gay and careless period. 
She is a most amusing young person, quite 
unscrupulous—perfectly immoral, and yet absolutely 
captivating. M. Paul Ginisty was well inspired 
when he undertook her biography—for her life 
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was enlivened by incidents which all present a 
picturesque or amusing aspect. Mile. Gogo*s adven¬ 
ture with the Mar6chal de Saxe, for whose favours she 
was a rival of the celebrated Madame Favart, of 
musical comedy fame, gives M. Ginisty the opportunity 
of sketching a bright picture of French camp-life of 
that period. He also evokes the theatre milieu of that 
time, which was just as vain, unprincipled, and witty 
as it is now. And it is to be hoped that he will con¬ 
tinue to depict the lives and characters of other “come¬ 
dians of the eighteenth century,** for he is really a 
very kind and keen observer of the psychology of 
“cabotins." 

MM. Paul Reboux and Charles Muller are infinitely 
witty. They could haVe been the most cruelly truthful 
of critics—but too caustic or truthful criticism would 
have made them many enemies. They prefer, there¬ 
fore, to be the most able of imitators and of parodists. 
And, in this line, they are undeniable masters. They 
have already published two volumes entitled “ A la 
Mani&re de . . . .** Their third volume of this series 
has just appeared. It is, perhaps, even more clever 
than the preceding ones. It contains, amidst other 
masterpieces of the kind, a “take-off** of D'Annunzio, 
which is irresistibly funny, being the parody of the 
high-flown romanticism, sensibility, and sensuality of 
that author. Reboux and Muller are not only satirists 
in prose; they can also cruelly mock in verse, and 
St6phane Mallarm^'s incomprehensibility and Baude¬ 
laire's morbidness have been capitally parodied by 
these two master-ironists, whose talent has at least one 
merit: that of making their readers laugh—even though 
it be sometimes at the expense of geniuses, such as 
Racine, Shakespeare, or authors of less importance. 

Marc Loge. 


Latter-Day Cosmogony 

By Professor F. T. del Marmol. 

I.—STARS AND NEBULAE. 

M ODERN physics, while destroying the dogma of 
the indivisibility of the atom, have established 
the fact that the substance constituting our Universe is 
composed of two parts—ether and electrons—the com¬ 
bination of which forms the different bodies in their 
three states of solids, liquids, and gases. Since it has 
been ascertained that several material bodies lose part 
of their electrons, some of which may be transformed 
into ether, we are logically forced to the conclusion 
that ether, in its turn, is the creator of electrons. If it 
were not so, all the electronic substance would, long 
ages ago, have transformed itself into ethereal sub¬ 
stance, unless we assume the infinity of the material 
substance of our particular universe, an hypothesis re¬ 
jected by latter-day cosmogony. 

In reality an agglomeration of electrons in a state of 
dynamic equilibrium constitutes a star. The latter may 
be as tiny as the atoms, which outnumber in a single 
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drop of water all the drops of water of the Atlantic 
Ocean, or it may be one of those radiant celestial 
bodies hundreds of times greater than our Sun, in spite 
of the latter being more than a million times greater 
than the globe we inhabit. 

Professor J. J. Thomson, by means of extremely 
delicate labours, which were justly acknowledged by the 
award of a Nobel prize, succeeded in determining the 
volume, mass, and velocity of the electrons which make 
up the atoms, thus laying the foundations of a new 
science, Microcosmogony, the essential laws of which 
are identical with those which govern the phenomena 
relating to the evolution of the stars. And Sir Oliver 
Lodge has shown that an atom may be compared to a 
sidereal world of the firmament, and that the molecules 
are real solar systems, the particles of which, floating 
about in ether, are, in proportion to their dimensions, 
as widely apart from each other as the planets from 
their respective suns. 

Stars, whatever be their size, obey the general law of 
evolution: they are born, develop, are transformed, 
and die, but in such diverse manner that while the time 
required by certain molecules to perform a change of 
type is less than a millionth part of a second, the time 
needed by the stars to pass from one type to another 
may be counted by millions of centuries. 

Leaving on one side all purely metaphysical con¬ 
siderations, modern cosmogony wrestles with two es¬ 
sential problems—the birth, growth and death of the 
suns or light-giving stars, and the same phenomena in 
the case of the planets. 

With regard to the first case, it is bound up with the 
question of the Novae, or temporary stars, and from time 
immemorial a polemic has raged around these mysteri¬ 
ous bodies which have suddenly illuminated the 
heavens, some of them giving forth a brighter light 
than any of those of the first magnitude, and have later 
paled to insignificance or have even vanished alto¬ 
gether. The appearance of those new stars, although 
infrequent, has exercised a great influence on the pro¬ 
gress of astronomy. It was the discovery of a star of 
this kind which decided Hipparchus to catalogue the 
celestial bodies, and this first catalogue renders us 
actually enormous service, for, when we compare it with 
later ones and, above all, with the present ones, we are 
able to notice most suggestive changes in the firma¬ 
ment. 

For a considerable period it was believed that the 
temporary stars were simply dead bodies which, as the 
result of a collision with some other body, became 
sufficiently heated to acquire a temperature capable of 
giving them the brightness that attracts our attention. 
But those pitiless mathematicians, analysing the facts 
more closely, soon overthrew this theory by showing 
that, if the surface of such voluminous bodies acquired 
such a temperature in the way mentioned, then the 
brilliancy of the new star ought not to disappear for 
hundreds of years, while, as a matter of fact, the 
light is frequently extinguished in a comparatively 
short period. To express this mathematically, it is 
said that the line representing diminution should be 
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nearly horizontal, agreeable to thermo-dynamic laws, 
whereas it appears nearly always almost vertical during 
the first few days. 

Another theory enjoying, even now, considerable 
support, supposes that dark stars or stars of little 
brilliancy have penetrated into the bosom of dense 
nebulae, and that the friction has set up the increase 
of brilliancy which converts them into Novae, just as a 
meteorite, in its passage through our atmosphere, be¬ 
comes transformed into that luminous though short¬ 
lived object called a shooting-star. This explanation 
is most seductive in its simplicity, but it has also to 
be given up when confronted with the mathematical 
argument just mentioned. 

In some cases a star is simply transformed into 
nebula. That is when its mass and its internal tem¬ 
perature have reached a limit which implies the trans¬ 
formation of the whole substance of the star into 
gaseous matter. This is due to the fact that the in¬ 
trinsic temperature of any celestial body, considered 
as an effect of the gravitational pressure of the sur¬ 
rounding ether, must depend on the quotient of the 
mass by the square of its radius. But let us give a 
less technical explanation of this most important fact, 
a popular one which the writer had the honour of sub¬ 
mitting to the late Sir George Darwin, the greatest 
astronomer and mathematician of our epoch, to be told 
by him that the argument is really irresistible. It is 
this: If a big star, by its continuously capturing fresh 
cosmic matter, could go on increasing its mass above 
any limit without disintegrating itself, then, by this 
time, stars should have been formed of an inconceivable 
immensity, for a body tends to increase in proportion 
to its mass, as the latter determines its power of 
attraction. But nothing of this appears to happen. 
Since the application of the laws of Newton and Kepler 
tc the movements observed in the systems of double 
stars has enabled us to weigh them as easily as we 
might weigh a sack of coal, it has been ascertained 
that there are many stars rather heavier or somewhat 
lighter than our Sun, but we have not found a single 
instance of stars many millions of times more massive 
than our great luminary, as should happen if there 
were no limit to the growth of the stars. 

Now, this transforming of a star into a nebulous 
mass, while it means the death of one celestial body, 
may be regarded as the birth of one or more stars 
which will arise from the nebulous mass. We have the 
lovely nebula of Orion, which occupies in the heavens 
an extension three hundred million times greater than 
the ellipsis described by the Earth around the Sun. 
From its sidereal protoplasm, several stars appear to 
have already been born. There is Andromeda’s in¬ 
spiring nebula, which, according to Professor Bohlin, 
occupies a volume over two thousand million times 
greater than our Sun. Like all the young nebulae, its 
density is very slight—similar, in fact, to that of the 
tail of a comet. Ellard Gore supposes it to be less 
than the thousand-millionth part of the density of 
hydrogen, the lightest gas known to us. On this basis, 
the present writer has calculated that the mass of 
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Andromeda’s nebula should be nearly one hundred 
thousand times greater than that of the Sun. And as 
its substance is the same as that of the star which 
originated it on reaching the limit of its growth, it is 
quite possible that this mass of one hundred thousand j 
suns for a single star be the limit which fixes its dis¬ 
appearance through natural death. There are two 
very brilliant stars, Canopus and Arcturus, which are 
perhaps bordering on this limit. On the other hand, 
Sirius, in spite of being the most brilliant in the firma¬ 
ment, only possesses a mass about three times greater 
than that of the Sun. 

The astronomers of Mount Wilson have recently 
observed a nebulous mass, on the sides of which a 
new world is forming. This nebulous mass has a 
diameter of nine hundred million miles, and the birth 
of the new world is taking place at a distance of four 
hundred and fifty million miles from the centre. 

These nebulous masses should not be confused with 
the galaxies of stars, which resemble nebulae until they 
are observed with powerful telescopes. Such a one 
is that of the constellation of Hercules, around which 
some astronomers believe our solar system to revolve— 
an opinion which has been rather severely shaken as a 
result of mathematical analysis. 

For the greater part of the twenty-six Novae observed 
since the use of the telescope, one of them so recently 
as last year, no satisfactory explanation had been given 
until Professor A. W. Bickerton came forward with 
his now famous theory of the third body, a theory 
which, in the opinion of many astronomers, is the only 
one in agreement both with spectroscopical observations 
and with their physico-mathematical interpretation. 

First of all, Professor Bickerton points out that, 
according to the law of probabilities, it is hardly 
possible for a collision of two bodies in space to take 
place according to the line of their centres. The direc¬ 
tion of two stars which approach sufficiently to come 
into contact will be, at each moment, for each one, the 
result of two directions, its own and that communicated 
to it by the other star. So that, excepting the ex¬ 
tremely improbable case of the two directions being 
in the same straight line, the shock should be oblique. 
The curious phases of this phenomenon, followed step 
by step by Professor Bickerton, culminate in the forma¬ 
tion of a third star, the Nova, and in the transformation 
of the two parent stars into variable stars, but much 
less bright than the new body formed from part of 
their substance. And finally, after analysing the 
spectroscopic observations which refer to the Nova 
Persei of 1901 and the recently discovered Nova Gemi- 
norum, the theory of the third body may be said to 
have been firmly established, inasmuch as the ob¬ 
jections fatal to other hypotheses leave this unscathed. 

It may be safely predicted that our Sun is not in any 
immediate danger of natural death or of death by 
accident. For the first to happen, it would have pro¬ 
bably to acquire a mass a hundred thousand times 
greater than it actually possesses, and it should be 
noted that, even if it absorbed all the bodies gravitat¬ 
ing in its vast dominions, it would still be far from 
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doubling its actual mass. And as for the second 
danger, that of a collision with another star, even if i 

the Sun was running in straight line towards its nearest j 
neighbour, Alpha Centauri, it would need, given its 
actual velocity of twelve miles a second, more than 
eighty thousand years to reach it. 

Before such a remote danger, however great our 
anxiety for the fate of future generations, we may well 
exclaim, like Louis XV, “Apres nous le deluge!” 


At the Grosvenor Gallery 

HE Spring Exhibition of the International 
Society of Sculptors, Painters, and Gravers 
offers an excellent show of works of prominent value, 
as well as of a quantity of representative work of the 
day. The average of merit is particularly high, and 
it is not easy to make a selection for comment which 
shall not by implication do injustice to many who must 
perforce pass unnoticed. 

The mixed works in the Corridor afford a pleasing 
variety. Mr. R. W. Allan’s water-colour, * Sultan 
Hasan Mosque, Cairo,” expresses very cleverly the 
dust and glare of the East, combined with the bright 
prismatic colours of a crowd in such surroundings. 
Mr. F. W. Doyle Jones’ “ Rafael Sabatini” portrays 
a handsome face full of character. A bronze statue 
of exceeding beauty and very haunting quality is Miss 
Christine Gregory’s “ Marsyas,” a graceful figure of 
a nude lad playing the flute—he does not appear to 
be a faun, but this oversight may be forg/ven in so 
fine a work. A very clever, but, we should imagine, 
flattering, view of “ New York from Governor’s 
Island ” is presented by Mr. W. Monk in the form of 
a coloured etching. It is a skilful piece of work, but 
New York as an artist’s sketching-ground has a touch 
of the unconvincing, which Mr. Monk’s picture does 
not dissipate. Mr. Joseph Pennell exhibits several 
large lithographs expressed in his usual bold and 
brilliant technique of the Capitol at Washington, 
which, as a good American, he desires to idealise for 
the effete world of Europe. To his skill, at all events, 
we render the heartiest tribute. One of the best things 
in the exhibition is Countess Feodora Gleichen’s 
“Plaster Sketch of Florence Nightingale for a Memo¬ 
rial to be erected at Derby”—she is standing at full 
length as “ The Lady of the Lamp ” of Longfellow’s 
poem, in full-skirted Victorian costume; but the 
realistic and the ideal are as happily blended as they 
well could be. 

Miss Madeline Wells contributes two very clever 
large-scale water-colours, full of life and light and 
vigour, “A French Garden” and “The Judas Tree 
the handling is bold, and the figures are full of life. 
An exceedingly striking, but, on the whole, unpleas¬ 
ing, work, is Miss Vera Willoughby’s large and 
minutely finished water-colour, “ Sacred and Profane 
love.” It is a highly original work; the artist has, 
it would seem, tried to express the modern sense of 
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sexual passion in terms of archaic Greek forms, and 
she has endeavoured to infuse into the old formal 
renderings of the human face, as seen in ancient vase- 
paintings and such figures as those from the jEgina 
Temple, the varying expressions of love and lust 
which the older Hellenic artists deliberately subordi¬ 
nated to the loftier aim of portraying the human figure 
in its noblest aspects. But, while disputing her point 
of view, there is no doubt that she has handled her 
conception with wonderful skill, and her picture com¬ 
pels attention. Hard by, in the sharpest possible con¬ 
trast, is one of the most exquisite latter-day statues 
of the Madonna and Child that we have seen, which 
the artist. Miss Helen Rock, calls “Domini Mater.'' 

The Large Gallery opens with some striking pictures, 
three of which are among the very best in the exhibi¬ 
tion. In Blue and Silver” Mr. Von Glehn has a charm¬ 
ing small-scale full-length, early Victorian in form, but 
intensely modem in spirit, of a girl seated on a sofa, 
clad in blue, full of bright intelligence and joie de 
vivre. It is painted with easy technical skill. Mr. 
Harrington Mann gives a powerful half-length girl- 
portrait, painted in quiet browns, in “ The Red 
Feather. Mr. Or pen sends another of his charming 
studies of a girl in a tent by the seashore, which he calk 
" Afternoon Sleep”—like its predecessors it is skilful 
and pleasing, but there is a risk of his admirers 
tiring of the frequent repetition of the subject. Mr. 
Lavery sends some exceedingly clever studies of the 
High Alps in the great snow-peak which he calls " The 
Monk, Ski-ing," and “ Skating in a Snowstorm," 
in which he expresses with rare skill effects of sun and 
shadow and storm upon those altitudes. With the title 
of “The Amethyst Necklace” Mr. Charles Shannon 
has a curious but very cleverly painted study of the 
semi-nude, in which a variety of quiet tints are skilfully 
handled and contrasted. 

The remainder of the exhibition contains much good 
work that space forbids our noticing in detail. Mrs. 
Knight’s “By the Sea Bracken,” and “A Grey Day,” 
are delicate and truthful; Mr. Spencer Pryse’s large 
picture The Mother,” is one of the outstanding works 
of the collection—fine in idea and execution, and forcible 
in its rendering of character and marshalling of lights 
and shadows. Mr. Rodin's statuette group, “ A Young 
Girl Between her Good and Evil Genius,” is, as might 
be expected, a magnificent work, marvellous in the 
dexterity and grace of its grouping, powerful in con¬ 
ception, and beautiful in execution, which discovers 
new wonders at every inspection, as a work of genius 
should do. 


Mr. John Masefield has revised and greatly enlarged 
his famous nautical story, “A Mainsail Haul." It 
will be published immediately by Mr. Elkin Mathews. 
The same publisher will issue simultaneously, and 
uniform with it, a new edition of Mr. Masefield's 
book, “Salt Water Ballads." 
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Art 

A “Turner” Exhibition 

A N exhibition of a number of Turner's water-colour 
drawings is being held at Messrs. Agnew’s 
galleries in Old Bond Street, in aid of the funds of 
the Artists' General and Benevolent Institution, the 
founding of which was a matter of great interest to 
Turner. The number of drawings which have been 
brought together is considerable. They represent the 
work of the different periods of the artist's life, and 
few painters have shown a more striking development 
than he. The earlier work, in which he copied his 
fellows and earned his living by making “views " of 
picturesque places, of ruins, castles, and abbeys, add¬ 
ing a little art to topography, is seen in such drawings 
as those of “Salisbury Cathedral," “ Tintem Abbey," 
and “Evesham." It is not singular, perhaps, that 
these very early pictures should give so little promise 
of what was to come, that “ Nor ham Castle" should 
have been the forerunner of “ The Lake of Lucerne 
(The Blue Rigi) " and “ Ehrenbreitstein" (all of 
these are in the present exhibition); but it is more 
curious that such a picture as “Exeter" should have 
been painted in 1827. Of the real work of later days 
there are, besides the two just mentioned, the “Swiss 
Pass" of 1836, the wonderful “Splugen Pass," with 
pale mountains in the background and the straight road 
leading through the valley, which belongs to 1840-41, 
and one or two others. There are a number of interest¬ 
ing pictures of the earlier middle-period, the work of 
the tours in England and Scotland, Italy, and the 
Rhine, as well as of Turner’s later visits to France and 
Italy, which show his gradual discovery of the glory 
of light and of his own marvellous power of expres¬ 
sion. Turner's was a remarkable probation, and not 
the least notable aspect of it is the fact that he 
seems to have been so little conscious of a struggle 
that one could suppose the ultimate achievement of his 
art to have been almost as great a revelation to himself 
as to others. 

There are two drawings of Turner himself in¬ 
cluded in the exhibition—Mr. J. T. Smith's half- 
length, done in the Print-room of the British Museum, 
where there is now a lithograph of it; and a full-figure 
drawn by Count d'Orsay, from a pencil sketch by 
Landseer, which shows the artist standing by a piano 
with a cup of tea. 


Notes for the Collectors 

Even after the Phillips sale and the scattering of the 
once treasured Browning letters and souvenirs, those 
who go down into the auctions with high hopes will 
not meet with disappointment. There will be many 
splendid things in the Oppenheim dispersal, which 
begins at Christie's on June 10, and lasts until the 
17th. The collection contains many beautiful old 
French examples—Sevres; secretaires, by the famous 
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craftsmen of France in the eighteenth century; Beauvais 
tapestry; and typical pieces of furniture and of the 
sculptured nymphs which graced that day. In glancing 
round the galleries— 

All the sham life comes back again—one sees 
Alcdnes, Ruelles t the Lever , and the Coucher, 

Patches and Ruffles, Rouis and Marquises; 

The little great, the infinite small thing, 

That ruled the hour when Louis Quinze was king. 

and all those charming porcelains and vanities, the 
prices of which the collector sends bounding upward 
each year. 

A different and more intimate world is shown in 
the Alma-Tadema collection, which will be sold by 
Hamptons at the artist's studio, in Grove End Road, 
cn June 9, and during the following five days, unless 
some mammoth buyer should anticipate events by buy¬ 
ing right out this life-long harvest of beautiful and 
interesting antiques. Everything is here, from some 
of Sir Lawrence's own paintings to a famous archaeo¬ 
logical library; Persian carpets, Flemish tapestry, 
curios from China, Japan, and, indeed, every part of 
the world and every period that was rich in art and 
craft. 

The antique furniture alone forms a large division 
of the collection; here are old Italian, Dutch, and 
Portuguese examples in abundance, and here an un¬ 
usually fine Flemish bedstead, date 1606, which the 
late Lady Alma-Tadema used in her pictures more 
than once, and about which there is an amusing story 
of a brilliant and new associate, which is, alas! too 
long for our column. But almost every example in the 
long list of treasures in the Alma-Tadema collection 
has many literary or artistic memories connected with 
it. Of these, the autograph grand piano is well 
known. It was designed, like much of the furniture, 
by the artist himself, and is finely inlaid with tortoise¬ 
shell, ivory, and mother-of-pearl. But its main claim 
to fame is to be found in the signatures of very many 
great musicians who were friends of the owner. 
Paderewski, Melba, Saint-Saens, Joachim—these are a 
few among the many names written long ago in friend¬ 
ship, memories of many—long since past beyond these 
shadows. The pictures, too, are largely souvenirs of 
old comrades; among them is the original “Bath of 
Psyche," one of the most beautiful single figures that 
Lord Leighton ever painted. It is, of course, widely 
known by another picture of the same subject now in 
the Tate collection. But most of the famous painters 
of Sir Lawrence's period are here represented, and, if 
their pictures come to auction, it will be of great interest 
to learn just their present market value. 

Of other sales early in June there are many to delight 
collectors all over the world, but the Oppenheim and 
the Alma-Tadema are enough to supply the most eager 
for the moment. E. M. 


The very successful work on “Austria, Her People 
and Her Homelands," is quickly running into its 
second edition, and the author, Mr. James Baker, is 
now engaged upon revising the proofs for this new 
edition. 


Notes and News 


Messrs. John Long will shortly publish a new novel 
entitled “A South African Heiress," by Mrs. T. M. 
Wakeford. The characters, the scenes, and the view¬ 
point of her story are wholly Colonial, and the tone 
is bright and cheerful throughout. 


Mr. Heinemann announces that he will publish on 
May 29 a new book entitled “ Men around the Kaiser," 
by Frederick W. Wile. The book will give short 
personal sketches of all the most prominent men in 
Germany at the present day, in every field of life, 
politics, industry, art. Mr. Wile has had exceptional 
opportunities of making the personal acquaintance of 
most of the men of whom he writes. 


Messrs. A. and C. Black are shortly adding five new 
volumes to their “ Peeps at Nature " Series. The new 
titles will be “The Naturalist at the Seashore," by 
Richard Elmhurst, F.L.S.; “Reptiles and Amphi¬ 
bians," by A. Nicol Simpson, F.Z.S.; “British 
Moths," by A. M. Stewart; and two volumes by the 
editor, the Rev. Charles A. Hall, on “Pond Life" 
and “British Beetles." 


On Saturday, May 17, the well-known publishers, 
Messrs. A. and C. Black, gave a reception to the 
contributors of the “ Englishwoman's Year Book," one 
of the many annuals issued by them. The guests were 
received by the editor, Miss G. E. Mitton, supported by 
the consultative committee, Lady Strachey, Lady 
Huggins, Mrs. Hertha Ayrton, M.I.E.E., Miss S. A. 
Burstall, M.A., Mrs. J. R. Green, and Dr. Margaret 
Todd, also by Mr. Adam Black and his partner and 
other members of the firm. 


Mr. John Lane had arranged more than six months 
ago to publish a volume of reproductions of Alastair’s 
work, with a “ Note of Exclamation " by Mr. Robert 
Ross. The book has been delayed in order to include 
representative examples, many of which have been 
kindly lent for the purpose by private owners. The 
volume will be ready next month, and will contain 
between forty and fifty reproductions in colour and 
black and white. Five hundred copies only will be 
printed. 


On Monday afternoon, June 2, an orchestral concert, 
with Saint-Saens as solo pianist in Mozart's “ Concerto 
in B Flat," which he performed at his dibut in 1846, 
takes place. The veteran pianist-composer will also 
play in the “Africa" fantasia, as well as performing 
movements from his concertos Nos. 2 and 5. The 
Beecham Symphony Orchestra, under the conductor- 
ship of Mr. Thomas Beecham, will interpret, amongst 
other Saint-Saens 1 compositions, the “ Symphony in C 
Minor, No. 3," a hitherto unheard overture, dating 
back to 1854, and the “Serenade in E Flat for 
Orchestra." The festival performance of “Samson et 
Dalila " at Covent Garden is set down for Wednesday, 
June 4, in the presence of Saint-Saens, M. Franz and 
Mme. Kirkby Lunn undertaking the riles with which 
their names are associated. 
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Imperial and Foreign Affairs 

By Lancelot Lawton. 

THE RELATIONS BETWEEN ENGLAND AND 

GERMANY. 

I T is a happy circumstance that the royal wedding 
celebration in Germany, which affords an oppor¬ 
tunity for the meeting of three Sovereigns, should 
coincide with a definite improvement in the international 
situation. As was only to be expected, official quarters 
declare that the occasion is without political significance. 
Doubtless this statement is correct in a strict sense. 
What is essentially a family reunion will certainly not 
be interrupted by the tedious process of treaty-making. 
Yet to say that the proceedings now begun in Berlin 
will not exercise an important bearing upon European 
relations would be an error. In the brief intervals of 
repose in the long programme of festivities, the 
monarchs will no doubt exchange views. Meanwhile 
the atmosphere of rejoicing inseparable from so historic 
and at the same time so domestic an occasion will go 
a long way towards relieving the strained feeling which 
has existed in the past between the German and English 
peoples. The lavish display of the Union Jack in the 
streets of Berlin, entwined as it is with the emblem of 
the Fatherland, constitutes in itself an omen not with¬ 
out promise. But, as I have already pointed out, it 
is because all these things are taking place at a moment 
when the international horizon is cloudless that the 
meeting of monarchs is so fortuitously timed. 

We cannot forget the momentous happenings of the 
recent past, and that amid the turmoil of diplomacy 
which for many months kept the nerves of Europe on 
edge peace was alone preserved by the restraint of the 
three Great Powers whose Sovereigns are now gathered 
together in the German capital. The war in the Near 
East has wrought many changes of a stupendous 
nature, but none more welcome than that which revealed 
to the world Great Britain and Germany working 
side by side in the cause of peace, and exerting with 
serious purpose their moderating influence as neutral 
Powers. When Europe was face to face with the 
imminent crisis of devastating war, these two nations, 
whose hostility towards each other had come to be 
generally accepted as a permanent menace, forgot their 
own misunderstandings and acted together as arbitra¬ 
tors in great issues bristling with many diverse and 
deep-seated problems. This proof of sincerity given 
by the one nation to the other when elsewhere in Europe 
popular passions were aroused and vast armies were 
massing on frontiers, undeniably paved the way for 
some tangible form of friendship between the two 
countries. It is for diplomacy to seize the rare oppor¬ 
tunity and to translate the acclamations of the German 
people, welcoming King George, into agreements that 
will remove once and for all long-standing sources of 
irritation. 

The Kaiser has already given positive proof of gene- 
rous sympathy in releasing the British officers accused 
espionage. There is every reason to believe 
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that, while in Berlin the wedding bells are ringing, 
diplomatists are engaged in a serious endeavour to 
reconcile English and German interests at least in one 
part of the world. The arrangement to be arrived at 
may not be so comprehensive as is desired in certain 
quarters. Nevertheless, it will represent an extremely 
important beginning in the arduous task of establishing 
something like concord between the two Powers. As 
the Balkan war revealed the fact that the policies of 
Great Britain and Germany ‘were identical in that they 
aimed at the preservation of peace, so the Balkan war 
has afforded an opportunity for bringing to a satis¬ 
factory conclusion the prolonged negotiations regarding 
affairs in the Middle East. To all intents and purposes 
driven out of Europe, the future of Turkey lies in this 
region. The construction of the Baghdad Railway, a 
scheme owing its inception to German initiative, has 
become a matter of urgency. The line will run, as it 
were, through the cradle of the world's civilisation, 
and the territories which it is destined to develop offer 
illimitable commercial possibilities. 

Up to the present, progress with the scheme 
has been retarded because no serious attempt 
was made on the part of Germany to meet 
the situation arising out of Great Britain's 
paramount position in the Persian Gulf. The pro¬ 
tracted campaign in her European dominions has de¬ 
pleted the Ottoman Treasury to an extent bordering 
on ruin. Some financial relief is therefore an imperative 
need; and, moreover, in order that the remnant of an 
Empire may be saved, development of the Asiatic 
regions must be begun in earnest. Sir Edward Grey 
deserves full credit for utilising the opportunity to 
secure adequate protection for British interests in the 
Persian Gulf. That his efforts cannot be completely 
successful without the co-operation of Germany is a 
foregone conclusion. Russia, also, by reason of her 
position in Northern Persia, has something at stake in 
the issue. At the memorable Potsdam interview between 
the Kaiser and the Tsar an agreement was reached 
whereby Russia undertook to connect any railways 
which she might construct within the area of her 
Persian sphere of influence with the Baghdad system, 
and in return Germany recognised for the first time the 
special privileges of Russia in Northern Persia. That 
agreement, it will be recalled, provoked considerable 
comment at the time, and some publicists even went 
so far as to assert that it meant the break-up of the 
Triple Entente. Since then, however, the Triple 
Entente has successfully weathered many storms. To 
all clear-thinking minds it must have been obvious that, 
if Germany recognised the Russian sphere of influence 
in Northern Persia, she could not logically deny British 
predominance in the South, and that, in view of the 
cordial relations existing between this country and 
Russia, any arrangement arrived at by either with a 
third party must of necessity be a matter for common 
consent. 

So long as Germany maintained her attitude of sullen 
disapproval, British claims in regard to the Persian 

Gulf were likely to give rise to complications. There 
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was, at least, ahvays present a source of irritation that 
might be magnified into a serious dispute and con¬ 
ceivably employed as casus belli . If now an agreement 
is to be reached on outstanding points, all parties will 
benefit to an immeasurable extent. Great Britain’s 
position in Persia and in the region of the Gulf will 
finally be recognised, Germany will find an outlet for 
her activities in the further construction of the Baghdad 
line, the Ottoman Treasury will be given welcome relief, 
and Russia may pursue at will her railway projects in 
Northern Persia. 


MOTORING 

T is welcome news to the motorist that the important 
question of adequately and intelligently sign¬ 
posting the roads of the country is at last to receive 
serious attention. As the Autocar remarks in the course 
of an able leader on the subject, this question is of far 
greater moment to the motorist than "scouts” or 
"road-guides,” or any other of the adventitious aids 
to motor touring, of which so much is made by the 
motoring organisations. At present the system of 
marking the roads is chiefly conspicuous for its utter 
inadequacy and absurdity, and in fact, as our con¬ 
temporary remarks, to call it a system at all is to be 
guilty of the worst kind of solecism. “ A chaotic 
agglomeration of useless and misleading signs ” would 
be a better and more accurate description of things as 
they are. Even on the great main roads the so-called 
direction posts often refer in detail to obscure little 
places which do not figure on the average touring map 
at all, thus leading the stranger to think he must have 
taken the wrong road, whilst the nearest important 
town is completely ignored by the local sign-poster. 
This state of affairs is due to our continuing to entrust 
the care of the highways to petty local authorities, who 
are not concerned with the convenience of the people 
for whose benefit sign-posting is necessary, namely, the 
stranger within the gates, but whose one thought is to 
do things "on the cheap,” which means to leave things 
as far as possible as they are and have been from time 
immemorial. In any case there is not a single motorist 
who has not at times been exasperated by the delays 
due to inefficient and misleading sign-posting, and who 
will not agree that reform in this direction is of more 
importance than perhaps anything else in connection 
with motoring, scarcely even excepting the questions 
cf cheaper motor fuel and reduced bills for tyres. 

One would have thought that the Road Board, which 
was constituted a year or two ago for the express purpose 
of improving the roads of the country and adapting them 
to the requirements of the new mode of locomotion, 
would have included this matter of efficient sign-posting 
in its sphere of operations; but up to the present it 
has not done so—possibly because it lacks the necessary 
authority. But it has, at any rate, the power to attach 
conditions to the grants it makes to local councils in 
aid of road improvement, and in this connection the 
Autocar makes a sensible suggestion, namely, that be- 
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fore making such grants the Board should insist upon 
the direction posts in the district being brought up to 
date and made properly effective for their purpose. 
However, the whole question of road-sign improve¬ 
ment is to be dealt with by the International Road 
Congress which meets in London next month, and 
which will be attended by delegates from all over the 
world. 

A competition has been instituted by the Per¬ 
manent International Association of Read Congresses, 
of which Mr. Rees Jeffreys, the Secretary of the British 
Road Board is Hon. Secretary, in which prizes are 
offered to the competitors who proffer the most practical 
suggestions for the ideal direction post. The com¬ 
petition is not an easy one, as many points have to be 
taken into consideration, such as suitabliity for the 
particular districts in which they are to be erected ; 
capacity to resist wear and tear and climatic conditions; 
simplicity of construction and erection; adjustment; 
maintenance; visibility from a sufficient distance; the 
positions of the direction arms, and the selection of 
inscriptions of the places indicated, so as to give the 
most practical directions for the guidance of persons 
who may be going to distant points or to towns or places 
in the vicinity of the direction posts. All models, 
sketches, memoranda, etc., must be delivered at the 
offices of the Road Congress, Queen Anne's Chambers, 
S.W., not later than June 19. The competition is sure 
to be useful in itself in evolving ideas for the best 
means of guiding the touring motorist to his destina¬ 
tion, but its special interest and value lies in the fact 
that it concentrates attention upon a long-standing and 
very tangible grievance which calls urgently for removal, 
and which at present militates very seriously against the 
pleasures of motoring. 

A notable feature of the present motoring season has 
been the continuous breaking of speed records by light 
cars of moderate engine rating. The latest of these 
performances have been those of the 11 h.p. Humber 
in the short distance section, and the 12 h.p. sleeve- 
valve Argyll over distances from 50 to 300 miles. On 
the 16th inst. the first-mentioned easily beat the previous 
world’s records for cars in Class B. (maximum capacity 
2,048 c.c.) over the flying half-mile, the flying kilo* 
metre, and the flying mile, and on Monday last the 
Argyll, driven by Messrs. Homsted and Scott alter¬ 
nately, eclipsed by substantial margins the records set 
up by the 11.9 h.p. Arrol-Johnston for 50, 100, 150, 
200, and 300 miles. It will be observed that both the 
cars indicated are of British manufacture, a fact which, 
in conjunction with the recent record performances of 
the Sunbeam, Vauxhall, etc., at Brooklands, constitutes 
a striking illustration of the pre-eminent position now 
held by the British maker in motor engineering. 


A very interesting exhibition of paintings and water¬ 
colour drawings of Peasant Life and Landscape, Nor¬ 
mandy, by Mr. William Brock, is now being held in 
the Studio, 30, Osnaburgh Street, N.W., and will 
remain open until the 31st inst. 
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In the Temple of Mammon 


The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial 
queries by return of post if correspondents enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope. Such queries must be sent 
to the City Offices, 15, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


T HE King has gone to Berlin; the.Emperor has re¬ 
leased our officers; the China Loan has come out; 
everything appears couleur de rose. Yet markets 
remain as dull as they were when a Continental war ap¬ 
peared a dead certainty. No one can explain the position. 
There are indeed two clear reasons for the stagnation : 
One is that the war,in the Near East has so seriously 
affected the financial position of Germany and Austria, not 
to speak of Turkey and Greece, that those nations are com¬ 
pelled to sell all their stocks in order to meet their engage¬ 
ments. This selling has reacted upon other markets. The 
other and more sinister reason is that the big bankers 
have been told that the war is not over, that further com¬ 
plications are probable, and that they must be prepared for 
the worst. Therefore they declare that peace is assured, 
but sell all the time. 

The public has no confidence in anything. It is rich, 
but it will not spend its money. It subscribes to no new 
issues. Why the underwriters continue to sink their cash 
in all sorts of ventures I don't know. Presumably the 
Banks are kind and allow overdrafts. The Nitrogen Pro¬ 
ducts is a huge affair out of which Mr. Barton is making 
a very fine profit. It reads like a fairy tale. I only hope 
that the estimated profits are not “fairy gold." The 
Chinese Loan has been issued in readiness for a fiasco. 
Each country shoulders its own burden and none can sell 
on the other. This is a foolish policy. It makes a bad 
market. But it does worse; it allows each nation an 
equal power in China. Had the loan been international 
in fact, and had the bonds been good delivery in all the 
countries, then England and France would have absorbed 
the whole and have been able to control China. To-day 
they will be hampered. It is a most short-sighted arrange¬ 
ment which will lead to trouble. The finance of a petti¬ 
fogging lawyer—not that of a Statesman. The Tolteca 
Cement Company’s debentures are guaranteed by the 
Associated. I think that this concern is tying too many 
ropes round its neck. Sir Max Aitken is trying to sell his 
Canadian Car and Foundry Preference. The concern is 
prosperous, but I do not like this sale. It looks very 
suspicious. I must point out that the company itself does 
not make the issue, and has not increased its capital. 
Dominion Steel is attempting to finance itself in London. 
A new issue is impending; it should be avoided. That 
curious concern, the National Bituminous Coal, wants 
more money. But I do not like the way it has been pushed 
and puffed. The per cent. Bonds of the City of Mon¬ 
treal are sound and good, and the short-dated Bonds of 
Durban are equally good. 

Money remains somewhat harder than any of us be¬ 
lieved possible. The United States continues to ship gold 
to France, presumably in order to pay for the Bonds it 
has bought from Berlin. Perhaps those Bonds had been 
pawned with the French Banks. Money should grow 
cheaper at the end of the month. But no one has much 
faith in lower rates. The big new issues that have been 
made and are still to be made will prevent any surplus 
accumulating. It is now said that France and Italy will 
finance themselves with Treasury Bills. 

Foreigners. —It seems to me that the foreign market 
offers better bargains than any other section of the House, 
always supposing that peace will be signed. The Austrian 
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Hungarian Rentes at present prices give a splendid yield. 
The idea of a default is not possible. Russian Bonds are 
also very cheap, and if Bulgaria and Greece can only ar¬ 
range their quarrel the securities of those countries are 
much under-valued. We are promised a boom in Peru 
Prefs., but we have heard the story so many times that no 
one now believes it. Nevertheless the debentures in this 
Corporation will sooner or later be replaced by per cent, 
bonds, and then the preference will probably get their full 
dividend ; at least, they will be nearer than they are to-day. 
I cannot see anything to go for in Tintos, for the copper 
position is not over strong, in spite of the shortage caused 
through the Mexican Revolution. Finance has more influ¬ 
ence on the copper market than even good trade, and 
finance in the United States to-day is not hopeful. Amal¬ 
gamated droop, and they are the bell-wether of the copper 
market. 

Home Rails. —The Great Northern Railway issued a 
sort of prospectus offering both Preferred and Deferred 
Ordinary. But as the Preferred have always had their divi¬ 
dend I cannot see why any one should hesitate, for the 
difference in yield between the two is not enough to com¬ 
pensate for the risk. Railway companies rarely offer their 
stocks by the old-fashioned prospectus method, and I pre¬ 
sume the board of the G.N.R. did not know how to draft 
the document. It said as little as any prospectus I have 
ever seen—and it might have told us so much ! I notice 
that the Pall Mall Gazette, whose city editor I look upon 
as one of the ablest and most courageous in the City, tells 
us that the Preferred ordinary of the Great Central are 
in sight of a dividend. I hope it may be true. But I fear 
the able editor is too sanguine; 1894 Prefs. may get in full 
this year, but surely the company will be two or three years 
before it dare divide anything upon the junior stocks. 

Yankees are duller each week. The “bears" are al¬ 
lowed to do as they like. The story now goes that Rocks 
are to reconstruct. I should not be surprised. This I do 
not believe. The railway is doing well and has spent large 
sums upon its road and equipment. Chesapeakes paid the 
usual dividend, but this was a mistaken policy, for the road 
lost much money in the floods, and needs cash. Southern 
Pacific must go lower in spite of the strong position of 
the line. The Union will have to sell the stock it now 
holds, and this cannot but affect the market. But at 
another 5 dollar fall this share should be bought. Unions 
and Atchisons both look too cheap. Steels too dear—even 
to-day. 

Mines are nobody’s fancy to-day. The only speculation 
is in Nigerians, which are certainly being bought by in¬ 
siders in the hope that a boom will come along. Of all the 
shares I like Hausa the best. I am assured that Edmund 
Davis holds control, and that he has sent Balfour to make 
a report. It is a clean little company. Ropp report told 
us nothing new. I hear that Roodepoort United will have 
to reconstruct. Pahangs are said to have found some rich 
ore in the old and new unwatered mine, and the price is 
talked to 20s. Siamese Tin will have three dredges at work 
by the end of December or early in the new year, and will 
then be earning big profits. But I hear poor reports of 
Malayan Tin, and I think holders should get out. 

Rubber shares are a little flat. Raw rubber is dull, and 
the public does not come in and buy. But the “bears" 
in the Stock Exchange are now most of them out. Led¬ 
bury report is good, and I think the shares should be held. 
Lanadron did not do quite so well as regards dividend, for 
the company needs money, and the board kept back 
^10,000. But it is worth watching and should be bought 
when the price touches £2. Dennistown seems to be fully 
valued in the report. 
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Oil. —The Burmah figures came out just as I expected. 
The directors have wisely written off large sums for de¬ 
preciation. The land is being worked out and the board is 
wise. Shell profits are likely to be ^2,300,000, but the 
market which knows this does not buy the shares. The 
talked-of amalgamation between British Maikop and 
Maikop Spies is “off.” I still continue to hear badly of 
Black Seas and Maikop Victory. I should advise a sale of 
both. Lobitos has paid its first dividend, but the report 
tells us nothing. 

Miscellaneous. —Marconi shares have been dull on the 
story that the dividend will only be 2s. It is now said that 
the company did not sell many American Marconis at the 
top, and only a few Spanish and Canadians. National 
Steam Cars have improved, and they should now be sold. 
The Charron report is good, but the market looks like 
dying down. The agitation amongst American Marconis 
grows, and a case is to be put before counsel. It is 
possible that those who lost money here may get back at 
least a portion of their loss. Raymond Radcliffe. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

THE LONGEST SENTENCE. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—If you have not already closed your columns to 
further examples of lengthy sentences—and I should not 
be sorry if this were so, for no literary journal of worth 
should long lend itself to the exhibition of verbal mon¬ 
strosities—may I submit the accompanying quotation from 
Ruskin? (I am sorry that I cannot give the exact source.) I 
have little doubt that it will be considered much superior 
to either of the examples already printed :— 

“If it be true—and it can scarcely be disputed— 
that nothing has been for centuries consecrated by 
public admiration, without possessing in a high 
degree some kind of sterling excellence, it is not 
because the average intellect and feeling of the 
majority of the public are competent in any way to 
distinguish what is really excellent, but because all 
erroneous opinion is inconsistent, and all ungrounded 
opinion transitory; so that while the fancies and feel¬ 
ings which deny deserved honour and award what is 
undue, have neither root nor strength sufficient to 
maintain consistent testimony for a length of time, 
the opinions formed on right grounds by those few 
who are in reality competent judges, being 
necessarily stable, communicate themselves gradually 
from mind to mind, descending lower as they extend 
wider, until they leaven the whole lump, and rule 
by absolute authority, even where the grounds and 
reasons for them cannot be understood. On this, 
the gradual victory of what is consistent over what 
is vacillating, depends the reputation of all that is 
highest in art and literature.” 

The line of thought is undeviating, and the language 
Spencerian in its freedom from rhetorical flowers. Con¬ 
taining, as it does, but 153 words, it is not, of course, a 
record; and it is rather as solid reason, expressed in well- 
knit, albeit long phrases, that I trust it will be favoured 
by reproduction.— Yours faithfully, T. Dalhy 

31, New Camp Road, Leeds. 


To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—I remember having read a longer sentence than 
the one “perpetrated” by Mr. George Stronach in the 
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columns of The Academy of March 1 this year, and, as 
he seems to betray a fondness for this type of practical 
joke, I refer him to the Breakfast Table series of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes—the Poet, the Professor, the Autocrat— 
(not having any of the three books handy, I am unable 
to state definitely which one contains the long sentence). 
Trusting that he will be good enough to make known to 
your readers the result of his computation. I am, Sir, 
yours faithfully, H. Lonsdale. 

“Dawna,” The Ridgway, 

Sutton, Surrey. 


To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—If I may pass from prose to poetry, I will cap 
Dr. Stronach’s citations on page 607 of your current 
issue of sentences of 176 and 210 words by referring him 
to the opening sentence of Swinburne’s “Tristram of 
Lyonesse,” which contains 393 words.—Yours faithfully, 

Silvanus P. Thompson. 

Morland. Chislett Road, West Hampstead, N.W. 

May 15th, 1913. 

BACON AND SHAKESPEARE. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—In your issue of April 12 Sir E. Durning-Lawrence 
gives two examples of Bacon’s knowledge as exhibited in 
the Shakespeare plays. For instance, in the 4 ‘Winter’s 
Tale,” III, 3, Antigonus says, 44 Our ship hath touch’d 
upon the deserts of Bohemia.” This has been noted as a 
geographical error. But Sir Edwin quotes 4 4 Freeman’s 
Historical Geography,” Voi. 1, p. 319, showing that at one 
time Bohemia extended from the Baltic to the Adriatic, 
thus proving Bacon’s accuracy and the commentator’s 
blunder. Sir Edwin overlooks the source of the play, 
Robert Greene’s novel “Pandosto, or Dorastus and 
Fawnia,” from which Shakespeare borrowed the scene 
“Bohemia by the Sea.” Consequently, the above illustra¬ 
tion does not establish Bacon’s accurate knowledge or 
authorship. Another instance is in “Julius Caesar,” II, 1, 
“The clock has striken three.” This introduction of clocks 
44 b.c. is an anachronism. But Sir E. Durning-Lawrence 
says clock is a bell, and he follows it up with an explana¬ 
tion which refers to a later period, which will not do. 
Again, Shakespeare uses the expressions “the eighth 
hour,” Act 2, Sc. 1, and “the ninth hour,” Sc. 4- ® ul 
he is not referring to the divisions of a natural day as in 
Roman times, but to the London time of his own day. 
A theatre audience saw no offence in such anachronisms. 
In connection with this play particular attention must be 
called to Ben Jonson’s “Sylvia, or Discoveries,” in which 
he seems to have repeated a distorted passage in Act III. 
1, 47, 48, because it afforded him an opportunity of giving 
a hit at Shakespeare. Ben Jonson says “many times he 
fell into those things could not escape laughter : as when he 
said in the person of Caesar, one speaking to him, ‘Caesar, 
thou dost me wrong,’ he replied, ‘Caesar did never wrong, 
but with just cause,’ and such like; which was ridiculous.’ 
This was personal to Shakespeare; so it is perfectly clear 
that Bacon did not write “Julius Caesar.” 

Sir E. Durning-Lawrence negatives Shakespeare’s use of 
“Holinshed’s Chronicle” for “Macbeth.” Has Sir Edwin 
compared “the mere translation” with the play and come 
to a right conclusion? And is he sure that the copy ot 
Buchanan’s “Historia Scotica” (1582) was annotated in 
Bacon’s well-known handwriting for the purpose of writing 
“Macbeth”? Or, were the notes made by Bacon after 
Shakespeare had written “Macbeth”? Sir Edwin says he 
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knows of nearly 2,000 volumes annotated by Bacon. What 
an interesting exhibition such a collection would make. 

In reply to Mr. John Hutchinson, I made no “palpable 
error” in my letter of March 8, where I stated that Robert 
Greene alludes to Shakespeare as a rising dramatist. There 
is no doubt as to whom Greene meant by Shake-Scene. 
Would not the wily Baconian go into a rapture if only 
such a piece of evidence contained the name Bake-Scene. 

Mr. Hutchinson rejects the evidence of the First Folio 
as fallacious, simply because it exposes the Baconians im¬ 
pudent fictions. As to Mr. George Greenwood’s “masterly 
statement of the Shakespeare case,” all I can say of it is 
that many points appear to make for his conclusion which 
are really no more than doubtful interpretations of 
evidence. 

Mr. G. Stronach says “the supposed lack of classical 
knowledge on the part of the writer of the plays has been 
effectively knocked on the head by the Shakespearean 
scholar, the late Professor Churton Collins.” I have 
before referred to the audacity of Baconians quoting 
eminent Shakespearean scholars in order to prove their 
case for Bacon. It is true that the Professor gives in his 
“Studies in Shakespeare” several “parallels in reflection, 
sentiment, and expression*’ from the ancient poets and 
Shakespeare. But on page 63 he remarks: “I do not 
cite them as positive proof of imitation or of reminis¬ 
cence on the part of Shakespeare. They may be mere 
coincidences.” And again on page 69: “There is, of 
course, not one of these parallels which, if taken 
separately, might not be mere coincidence.” Now, who 
can believe in the Baconians after this with “their blunders 
and misrepresentations,” to quote Professor Churton 
Collins in his expose “The Bacon-Shakespeare Mania”? 

1 am Sir, yours faithfully, 

Tom Jones. 

London, E.C. 

CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—Those among your readers—if any such there be 
—who followed a correspondence on this subject which 
Mr. Frederick Dixon began in your columns in September 
and left me to finish in January, may be glad to hear of 
some fresh proofs that Christian Science is developing on 
lines on which all religions based on ignorance and super¬ 
stition are sure to develop. 

Christian Scientists have frequently adduced cases in 
which the mere perusal of Mrs. Eddy’s book is supposed 
to have cured disease. I do not here refer to the famous 
“testimony” which tells how a fond mother, whose little 
girl was too ill to go to school, read extracts from “Science 
and Health” to her suffering child with the nattiral result 
that in a few minutes the patient found that there was 
nothing the matter with her, and trotted off to school. I 
have always suspected that that particular testimony was 
fabricated by some malignant person like myself, base 
enough to trade on the lack of any sense of humour which 
Christian Scientists generally show. 

It is now becoming evident that pilgrimages to Boston, 
undertaken in hopes of relief from disease, are likely to 
be a prominent feature in Christian Science practice. If 
Mr. Dixon can be tempted back into your columns, he 
will no doubt be ready to show how completely such 
pilgrimages differ—in spirit and in effect—from similar 
pilgrimages to the holy places of other religions. I have 
pleasant memories of meeting a lady who, having just 
returned to the land of shams from a trip to Russia, was 
eloquent regarding the ignorance and superstition of the 
Russian peasant as shown by his tendency to look on the 
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Czar as divine. She could not realise that the cultured and 
progressive American, who is on the high road to looking 
on Mrs. Eddy as divine, is mentally and morally on the 
level of the Russian peasant and with far less excuse. 
How long will it be before the walls of the “Mother 
Church” in Boston are hung with crutches, spectacles, 
ear trumpets, wigs, and false teeth? I am, Sir, yours, etc., 

T. G. Martin. 

May 12, 1913. 

THE TRAINING AT CHERWELL HALL. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—Some few weeks ago notices appeared in the Press 
referring to a course of training proposed to be given at 
Cherwell Hall, Oxford, to women teachers preparing for 
work in preparatory schools or in the lower forms of 
secondary schools. May I ask your kind permission to 
correct these notices on two points? 

(1) The course of training contemplated at Cherwell 
Hall is solely a domestic arrangement. Cherwell Hall has 
in the past occasionally admitted a limited number of 
students who, although not qualified to compete for the 
diploma of a university, can profit by systematic training. 
A certificate will be given to such of these as shall have 
completed not less than a year’s course of residence and 
training at the Hall, and shall have satisfied the authori¬ 
ties as to their fitness. Such a certificate could not enter 
into competition with the diploma or certificate awarded 
by any academic body. 

(2) I greatly regret that some of the notices referred to 
have contained inaccurate statements about the examina- 
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tion for teachers held by the Cambridge Teachers 1 Train¬ 
ing Syndicate. No person unconnected with the Syndicate 
is warranted in speaking on behalf of that body. But I 
am permitted to call attention to the following provisions 
contained in the published regulations of the Syndicate. 
Besides those who have graduated or obtained the equiva¬ 
lent of graduation in some university of the United 
Kingdom, persons are admissible to the examinations of 
the Syndicate who have passed the intermediate, or an 
equivalent, examination in arts or science in some univer¬ 
sity of the United Kingdom, or who have obtained a 
certificate with honours in at least one group in the higher 
local examination of Cambridge or Oxford. Persons are 
also admissible who have passed an examination which can 
be shown to be at least of the standard of the above- 
mentioned examinations; and special leave may be accorded 
to persons who have not qualified by means of examina¬ 
tions, but have had in the opinion of the Syndicate 
adequate experience in teaching, and can furnish proof of 
having received a good education. 

May I at the same time be allowed to express my strong 
sense of the gratitude that is due to the Cambridge 
Syndicate for the services rendered by them to the training 
of teachers, especially of women teachers, in such institu¬ 
tions as that with which I have the honour to be connected ? 
I am, your obedient eervant, 

W. W. Jackson. 

, Chairman of the Council of Cherwell 

Hall Training College. 

Exeter College, Oxford, April, 1913. 


JOTTINGS FOR THE WORD-BOOKS. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

41 The Child of Thirty-six Fathers 99 : a.d. 1809. 

Sir,—The Bodleian Library possesses a book of iv- 
263 pages entitled : “The Child of Thirty-six Fathers. 
A serious, comic and moral romance. Translated from the 
French. In two volumes. Vol, 1. New-York, : Published by 
Isaac Riley, 1809.“ The printers license is signed by 
‘‘Charles Clinton, Clerk of the District of New-York,” and 
dated “on the third day of August, in the thirty-fourth 
year of the Independence of the United States of America.” 
At the beginning one reads in faded ink the inscription : 
“John B. Vente, No. 92, Duane Street, New York.” It 
is to be hoped that the publication of this news will bring ! 
from the United States to The Academy, a statement 
shewing the exact title of the French Roman which was 
the literary father of “The Child,” with the names of its 
author and of the translator ; and also to the Bodleian Library 
a copy of the second volume, to complete a readable story. 
Its style is not free from Gallicisms. Its topographical 
range includes Auxonne, Bourdeaux, Brussels, Castel- 
naudary, Chalons, Dinan, Grenoble, L’Orient, Luxem¬ 
bourg, Lyon, Nantes, Paris, and Rochefort. Among its 
actors there is a Gascon and a Proven9al; among its cele¬ 
brities Clairfayt and Rousseau. On p. 17 one reads : “The 
Consul (i.e., Napoleon Bonaparte) is now busily employed 
in building a bridge across the sea, to march his troops 
over to England”; on p. 195, “The play was called the 
English Orphan ; a drama too interesting for us to imagine 
it possible that it would, as it did, excite the most immo¬ 
derate laughter.” What play W'as this? On p. 261 the 
words: “His danger constituted all our fear; but, like 
Figaro, he was superior to every thing that could occur,” 
shew that the author was acquainted with the works of 
Beaumarchais, published also in the year 1809. For com¬ 
pilers of Dictionaries of the English Language, as written 
in North America, the following little index will seem 
useful : p. 23 pretty, as an adverb; 24, presentimental . . . 
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By jingo; 49 and 50 habits = clothes; 54 gemman=gentle¬ 
man ; 58 drawcansir = man of the sword; 114, 178, 213 to 
felicitate; 178, the war of the eye; 182, visto . . . ren¬ 
counter (as nouns); 183, Moussu,.for Monsieur; 199, 
enfrenzied; 208, train = mode or style of living; 209, to 
curry = to thrash; 213, the seat of honour (as part of the 
habits); 251, to compassionate; 252, intermediator. The 
great Oxonian Dictionary does not record “intermediator” 
between 1522 and 1864; “to compassionate” between 
1729 and 1837; “enfrenzied” before 1823; nor 
“presentimental” before 1819. It says that there is no 
evidence that “by Jingo” comes from Baskish; but men¬ 
tions its use by Motteux, in 1694, to translate 4 ‘par Dieu” 
in Rabelais, the first author who is known to have pub¬ 
lished some phrases in that language. Jinko means “God” 
in the South-Eastern Dialects of Baskland ; and two well- 
known Bascophiles of the nineteenth century, Prince L. L. 
Bonaparte, who was a contributor to The Academy, and 
his friend Monsieur Antoine d’Abbadie, a native of Eire- 
land, and a member of the Institut de France, believed, 
with every probability on their side, that the expression 
came into English from Bask sailors or soldiers. On p. 89 
the words “the human heart” remind one of “Rebecca,” 
the novel of 1808 after which Mr. Cecil Clarke inquired 
in The Academy of April 26, 1913 ; as they occur more than 
once, I think, in that interesting work, and may be a proof 
that it was written by Mrs. A. C. Holbrook, who uses them 
in her avowed books. One of the bad characters in 
“Rebecca” is “Belville.” The same is true of “ Edward : 
a novel/' to which Mr. C. Clarke also alludes. But the 
date of “Edward” makes it impossible that Mrs. Hol¬ 
brook wrote that also. 

Mr. C. Clarke, or some other novelist, would do a great 
service to literature, if he found leisure to compile and pub¬ 
lish an annalistic list of the novels printed in the English 
Language during the reign of King George the Third. 

I remain, yours truly, 

Edward S. Dodgson. 

The Union Society, Oxford. 

May 9, 1913. 


A DISCLAIMER. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—I notice in your last issue the following sentence: 
“They (the Socialist Party) run newspapers, such as the 
Christian Commonwealth , ” etc. Will you allow me to 
point out that you are under a misapprehension? The 
Christian Commonwealth is not run by the Socialist Party, 
or any other party or society. It is an entirely independent 
journal; an impartial spectator and fearless critic of all 
parties and public affairs. I am, yours, etc., 

Albert Dawson, Editor . 

[We have much pleasure in publishing the above letter. 
Fully acknowledging the literary merits of the Christian 
Commonwealth , we have regretted to observe that undue 
prominence appeared to be accorded to the views of the 
Socialist Party. We receive with pleasure the disclaimer 
that that party exercises any control over the matter 
appearing in the paper.— Ed. Academy.] 
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Things as They Are in Panama. By Harry A. Franck. 
Illustrated. (T .Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. net.) 

August Strindberg, the Spirit of Revolt. Studies and 
Impressions by L. Lind-af-Hageby. Illustrated. 
(Stanley Paul and Co. 6s. net.) 

FICTION. 

A Soul in Shadow. By Els£ Carrier. (John Long. 6s.) 

A Page in a Man's History. By Penelope Ford. (John 
Long. 6s.) 

The Governor. By Karin Michaelis. Translated from the 
Danish by Amy Skovgaard-Pedersen. (John Lane. 
3s. 6d. net.) 

White Witch. By Merial Buchanan. (Herbert Jenkins. 
6s.) 
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6s.) 

Pebble. By Richard G. Behrens. (Duckworth and Co. 6s.) 

The Adventuress, and Other Stories. By George Wil¬ 
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Rue and Roses. By Angela Langer. With an Introduc- 
tion by W. L. Courtney and a Portrait of the Author. 
(Wm. Heinemann. 5s. net.) 

Goslings. By J. D. Bersford. (Wm. Heinemann. 6s.) 

Michael Ferrys. By Mrs. Henry de la Pasture. (Smith, 
Elder and Co. 6s.) 
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Frontispiece. (Chapman and Hall. 6s.) 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The New English System of Money, Weights and 
Measures, and of Arithmetic. Devised and Compiled 
by Engineer Rear-Admiral G. Elbrow, R.N. (P. S. 
King and Son. is. net.) 

Little Cities of Italy. B 1 Andr£ Maurel. Translated by 
Helen Gerard. Illustrated. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
9s. net.) 

Syndicalism and the Co-Operative Commonwealth. By 
Emile Pataud and Emile Pouget. Translated from 
the French. Illustrated. (The New International 
Publishing Co., Oxford. 2s. 6d. net.) 

La Chaste Sappho de Lesbos : Les prdtendues Amies de 
Sappho. By J. M. F. Bascoul. (H. Welter, Paris. 
4 fr-) 

Cubism. By A. Gleizes and J. Metzinger. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 5s. net.) 

The Nation and the Empire : Being a Collection of 
Speeches and Addresses. With an Introduction by 
Lord Milner, G.C.B. (Constable and Co. 10s. 6d. 
net.) 

The People's Money: A Brief Analysis of the Present 
Position in America. By John W. de Kay. (Effing¬ 
ham Wilson, is.) 
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Joyous Gard . By A. C. Benson. (John Murray. 3s. 6d. 
net.) 

Along the Road , By A. C. Benson. With Portrait Frontis¬ 
piece. (James Nisbet and Co. 7s. 6d. net.) 

The Little Inn, The Dream. By A. R. Ambler. (Elkin 
Mathews. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Modem Grub Street and Other Essays. By A. St. John 
Adcock. (Herbert and Daniel. 3s. 6d. net.) 

VERSE. 

Piers Gaveston: A Prince's Favourite. A Drama by 
William Gerard. (Elkin Mathews. 3s. 6d. net.) 

In Gray and Gold. By A. F. Gerald. (B. H. Blackwell, 
is. net.) 

The Peacemaker : A Retrospective Forecast. By W. 
Winslow Hall, M.D. (A. C. Fifield. is. net.) 

Poems. By A. Hugh Fisher. (Elkin Mathews, is. net.) 

Gawayne and the Green Knight: A Fairy Tale. By 
Charlton Miner Lewis. (Yale University Press. 
4s. 6d. net.) 

A Boy's Will. By Robert Frost. (David Nutt. is. 6d. 
net.) 

Poems and Verses by Father and Son. By Henry John 
Bulkeley and John Pierson Bulkeley. (George Rout- 
ledge and Sons. 2s. 6d. net.) 

The Adventurous Year, and Other Poems. By Martin 
Kinder. (Maunsel and Co. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Moses in Midian, and Other Verses. By Henry E. Ban- 
nard. (The Beds. Times Publishing Co. 2s. net.) 

Amor Viris. (Gautier de St. Ouen, Buenos Aires.) 

Green Days and Blue Days . By Patrick R. Chalmers. 
(Maunsel and Co. 3s. 6d. net.) 

The Call of the Mountains, and Other Poems. By James 
E. Pickering. (A. C. Fifield. is. net.) 

The Kingdom of All-Souls, and Two Other Poems for 
Christmas. By George Edward Woodberry. (The 
Merrymount Press, Boston, Mass.) 

The Quiet Spirit. By John S. Muirhead. (B. H. Black- 
well, Oxford. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Moods of the Moment. Poems by a Bachelor. (Heath, 
Cranton and Ouseley. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Palamon and Arcite : A Play for Puppets. By Maurice 
Baring. (B. H. Blackwell, Oxford. 2s. net.) 

Puritan Pansies. By Claud Field. (Gay and Hancock.) 

A Trinket of Rhyme. By L. V. Kaulbach. (Australasian 
Authors’ Agency, Melbourne. 6d.) 

The Wayside Altar. By Gilbert Thomas. (Chapman and 
Hall.) 

Perceptions. By Robert Bowman Peck. (Elkin Mathews. 
2s. 6d. net.) 

Alphonsus, Emperor of Germany. Reprinted in Fac¬ 
simile from the Edition of 1654. With an Introduc¬ 
tion and Notes by Herbert F. Schwarz. (G. P. Put¬ 
nam’s Sons.) 

Moth-Wings. By F. W. Bourdillon. (Elkin Mathews. 
3s. 6d. net.) 

Gloom and Gleam. By Teresa Hooley. (A. C. Fifield. 
is. net.) 

Poems. By Louise J. Rowe. (Elkin Mathews. 2s. 6d. 
net.) 
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ACT II. Scene i.— The R.A.C. Platform. 


The Club as Hamlet and the wicked uncle combined ; the 
Tradb as Horatio; and the Private Motorist as 
Marcellus. 

Enter the Ghost—VICTOR TYRES. 

Hor. Look, my lord, it comes ! 

Ham. Angels and ministers of grace defend us. What does 
this mean ? 

Mar. It means, my lord, there's something rotten in the 
Government of Motoring. 

Thi Ghost. I could a tale unfold of compacts broken, 

Of undertakings brought to naught and treatment 
shabby. 

Of falsehood and of mean evasion— 


The Ghost they 
cannot Lay. 

The R.A.C. it once again discovered in an attempt, 
by subterfuge and broken promises , to hoodwink the 
private motorist concerning the Victor Tyre Company. 

Its latest effort to lay the Victor Ghost is not calcu¬ 
lated to raise the spirits of its supporters—if any. 

All the efforts of the R.A.C. in collaboration 
with the trade are impotent to obscure the 
fact that Victor Tyres are best—proven best 
by the Tyre Trial which the R.A.C. endea¬ 
voured to suppress, and proven best in the 
experience of the private motorist whom the 
R.A.C. has endeavoured to hoodwink. 

Victor Tyres are at least 1,000 miles better 
than the next best—-guaranteed. 

THE VICTOR TYRE Co. Ltd. 

Proprietors of the Challenge Rubber Mills, 
Eagle Wharf Road, Citp Road, London, N, 

Telegrams* Signature Ho*, London. 

Telephone - 5497 North (5 lines). 
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The "MEDWAY" (2,500 tons), and the "PORT 
JACKSON " (2.300 tons), will be despatched from 
London during the summer, when there will be some 
vacancies for Cadets. 
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Special Terms are off ered to '* W 00c ester ” and 
" Conway" Cadets who have obtained certificates of 
two years* service. 

Naval Instructors and fully qualified burgeons are carried 

For particulars apply to the Manager : 

Messrs. DEVITT & MOORE, 

12, Fenchurch Buildings, LONDON, E 0. 


B argains in books.- 

Kipling’s Complete Works, 25 voU.. 
half calf, gilt, fine set, £12 12s.; Hamilton’s 
Parodies, 6 vols., £2 10s. ; Seller’s Prospect 
of London, many rare Old Engravings, 16 
vols., £3 3s. ; Buller’s Birds of New Zealand, 
2nd and Best Edition, 2 vols., £9 9s.; Jesse’s 
Historical Works, 30 vols., Nimmo, 1901, 
£7 17s. 6d. ; Thackeray’s Centenary Bio¬ 
graphical Edition, 26 vols., £6 6s.; Times 
Century Dictionary, 8 vols., f levant (pub. 
£i$ I S*-)i for £6 1 os. ; Studio Magazine, 40 
vols., £9 9s. ; Purchas’s Voyages, 20 
vols., £9 9s., Glasgow', 1905; Slaters’ En¬ 
gravings and their Values, 1912, iSs.; 
Chaffer’s Marks and Monograms on Pot¬ 
tery and Porcelain, 1912, 42s. ; Library of 
French Masterpieces, edited by Gosse, 12 vols., 
£2 2s. ; Baily’s Magazines of Sports and Pas¬ 
times, 64 vols, £7 1 os. ; Grimm’s Fairy 

Tales, large paper, illus. by Rackham,£a is.; 
Proc. Inst. Civil Engineers, 142 vols., doth, 
;£i6 16s. ; Pinkerton’s Voyages and Travels, 
17 vols., 1808, £$ 10s.; Beardsley’s More 
d’Arthur, 2 vols., £$ 10s., 1893; Porters 
Knights of Malta, 1858, 2 vols., £5 js.; 
Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 vols., illustrated, 
£17 17s. ; Gould’s History Freemasonry, 3 

thick vols., morocco binding, £2 2s., cost 
£6 6s. ; Journal Society Chemical Industry, 
vols 1 to 24, £16 16s.; Chambers’ Illus¬ 
trated Encyclopaedia, 10 vols., half Morocco, 
1904, £3 3 s - Will take any good books in 
exchange for above.—BAKER’S GREAT 
BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birming¬ 
ham. 
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Notes of the Week 

A T the gne hundred and twenty-third anniversary 
/-\ dinner of the Royal Literary Fund, held on 
-a- JL Tuesday last, Lord Curzon of Kedleston 
boldly ventured to differ from Lord Rosebery’s dictum 
to the effect that an empty purse was favourable to the 
production of works of genius; he regarded poverty 
as “positively detrimental.” It is possible that the 
best work of standard authors has been done when 
they were no longer worried by the spectres of hunger 
and homelessness, in spite of exceptional instances 
which we can all remember, and which seem to prove 
the contrary. Lengthy lists of novels which have 
taken their place as unassailably great are set to the 
credit of men who were well provided with this world’s 
comforts; and the names of several poets whose work 
is considered as giving a useful critical standard might 
be mentioned as coming within the same category. In 
spite of this, Lord Morley, who responded to the toast 
of “Literature,” was undoubtedly right when he re¬ 
peated a former assertion of his own that literature 
is “ the most seductive, the most deceiving, and the 
most dangerous of the professions,” although those 
who hear the siren-call rarely take any notice of warn¬ 


ing statements. It is fortunate, perhaps, that they do 
not; for the fires of genius will not be quenched by 
poverty and hardship, though for a time they may be 
dimmed. 


We have received a little book entitled “ The New 
English System of Money, Weights and Measures, and 
of Arithmetic,” which must have entailed an enormous 
amount of labour on the part of Engineer Rear- 
Admiral G. Elbrow, R.N., who “devised and com¬ 
piled” it. The decimal system is here discarded, and 
a process of reckoning by twelves and multiples of 
twelve, as^ far as we can learn by reading the book 
once, is advocated. One result of the proposed prin¬ 
ciples is that the multiplication table becomes a terrible 
thing. Nine times one are still nine, but nine times 
two are sixteen, nine times nine are sixty-nine, although 
nine tens remain ninety. Two fresh symbols are intro¬ 
duced between nine and ten, called “teen ” and “ lin,” 
but, in spite of the fact that we spent some time 
puzzling over the revised arrangement of arithmetic, 
weights and measures, no sort of clearness developed; 
and when we read that “ perhaps the most striking 
change produced by the new system is the fact that 
we are living in the year 1135 A.D., or in the twelfth 
century, instead of nearly at the end of the second 
period of 1,000 years,” we gave it up in despair. We 
have a specially soft place in our heart for engineer 
rear-admirals, knowing exceptionally well the nature 
of their arduous and complicated tasks “ down below”; 
but we are bound to say that, when they take in hand 
the reformation of the coinage and the century, we must 
cough politely and talk about the weather. 


A rather depressing article in the current Book 
Monthly seems to indicate, if the writer’s experience 
is trustworthy, that the taste of the average working- 
class boy and girl in reading is very low, the names 
of standard English authors, such as Dickens, 
Thackeray, Meredith, Carlyle, Addison, and others 
who have been forces in our national literature, being 
almost unknown to them. We do not doubt that this 
statement is true, speaking generally; but there is some 
hope for the youngsters, it seems, when they join a 
public library. Not that we would have them solemnly 
adjured to read “Sartor Resartus ” or “One of Our 
Conquerors ” before they had served the necessary 
apprenticeship to less exigent fare; but certainly, when 
the boys “literally devour” the works of Henty, 
Ballantyne, Jules Verne, Marryat, and others of that 
period—as the author quaintly puts it—they must have 
an insatiable longing for palatable stories. If a little 
indigestion should follow—well, that is to be expected ! 
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The Watchers 

Men journeying through the western wastes, for whom 
The dark has many dangers, light with care 
A fire at night, and, safe within its glare, 

Eat, sing, and sleep as in an ancient room 
Whose shadowy tapestries the flames illume; 

While round them blaze, they seeming unaware, 
Thousands of round red eyes—the greedy stare 
Of wolves, their forms invisible in the gloom. 

About us also prowls a monstrous brood, 

Fierce famine-thin, revolving cureless wropg, 

That from the dark observe us all night long, 

While round our fire, blind to that multitude 
At hungry watch, we rest with joke and song, 
Assured unthankfully of warmth and food. 

W. G. Hole. 


The One Wise Man 

’Twas once a Faithful Fool to King and Court— 
Object as well as maker of their sport— 

So well had jested that in grateful mood 

His sovereign swore to grant him what he would. 

Then did the venturing manhood of his soul— 
Breaking through all profession-taught control, 
And lightening o’er his guarded, grinning face— 
Give him a splendid moment’s manly grace. 

4 ‘ Grant me, O King,” he cried, “ a little rest, 

Lest even my soul become a mask and jest!” 

Jessie Annie Anderson. 


Of Perspective 

# 

S OME men see life as if they were frogs, others as 
giraffes. The frog, when we come to think of it, 
can see only from below, and as long as it stays on dry 
land it is able to keep a sharp look out on its natural 
enemies—storks, herons, and what not. When, how¬ 
ever, it basks at the surface of its pond, ’ware the pike 
and otter that strike unseen from below! The majority 
of men, on the whole, take a bird’s-eye <view of their 
fellows. They hold themselves gifted with the infalli¬ 
bility of bishops, the omniscience of journalists, the 
passionless superiority of Oxford dons; and this false 
perspective—an illusion of relative values—colours all 
their outlook on life. It is easy for any man to look 
down on his neighbours if so constituted; and it is no 


matter of age or inches, since there are callow youths 
who behave among their elders like Gulliver in LilHput, 
and there were giants in the Grande Armee who looked 
up to the Little Corporal as to a demigod. 

Yet, if superiority be irritating, deference also can 
be overdone, and the German saying, “ Zu vul Demi 
^ Hochmuth % with its homely English equivalent, 
always reminds me of Nietzsche’s suggested version of 
Luke xviii, 14 : “He that humbles himself wants to be 
exalted.'* I used to know a millionaire, a charming 
fellow in his way, who had the exasperating trick oi 
making light of his possessions in presence of tie 
needy, and who one evening went so far as to declare 
that he would give the half of his fortune to be able 
to play the piano by ear. Being sparingly endowed 
with that wholly futile knack, and also lacking ins 
doubloons, I hurriedly proclaimed my willingness to 
effect the change, and I have no shadow of doubt in ay 
mind as to who felt the greater relief that the transfer 
could not be completed. Nothing was further from his 
thoughts than to hurt our feelings by these contemptu¬ 
ous references to wealth; it was simply his lack of per¬ 
spective. 

Such mock humility is quite out of place, and is only 
i a shade less objectionable than the supenor scrutiny 
with which some men view their fellow-creatures, Ii& 
savants at gaze through a microscope focussed on ifr 
fusoria. The ideal attitude is a level gaze conveying 

neither flattery nor contempt, and this should come easy 

to those of normal human stature. We are neither frog 
nor are we giraffes. If we cannot soar unaided ala 
birds, there is no need for us to crawl like repti.es. 
Amateur photographers well know this value of per¬ 
spective in relation to height. A picture taken with 1 1 
binocular camera held at the level of the eyes gives 
truer proportions and more veracious results than ! 
taken with the ordinary hand-camera held at the 
The snapshot taken in the latter position shows the ob¬ 
ject as seen from a standpoint half-way between ~ 
own and the frog’s. If such friends as we photogr^ 
overlook the defect, it is, I fear, because the distorts 
flatters their inches. Were the camera held above it 
operator's head, with the opposite result, they wecli 
perhaps prove less complaisant. 

This is what favours errors in perspective. Sot*? 
people appreciate being looked up to. Toadies 
their patrons from the view point of toads. That 
price they pay for patronage. You may find it t.- 
in bishops. One of them used to spell the name of vt 
Deity with a small “g," and that of his patron, Btf* 
ingham, with a capital “B”; and another offered up * 
incense of such fulsome adulation to George Ill fr* 
the pulpit of the Royal chapel that that simple ^ 
monarch rebuked him sternly with the assurance 1 -* 
he went to church to hear God praised, and not - 
6elf! 

F. C. A 
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In the Learned World 

P ROF. GARSTANG’S course of lectures in London 
on “Hittite Studies” were well received, that on 
tlie religion of the Hittites being perhaps the most 
numerously attended of the three. His view that the 
Hittite pantheon consisted, in its upper ranks, of a 
* supreme male deity armed with the thunderbolt 
: and the double axe, and of a goddess with a mural 
. crown whom he would identify with the Cybele of 
Roman times, is probably correct, and there has to be 
added to this pair a second male deity who may be 
taken to be the son of the goddess, although he some¬ 
times stands to her in other relations. His view that 
the Hittite Father-God survived after the disappearance 
of the Hittite rule as the divinity who was worshipped 
? by the legions as Jupiter Dolichenus, is more disputable, 

• but on the whole he made out a fair case for it. Per- 
... haps the same may be said for his recognition of both 
Cybele and the Hittite goddess in the Dea Syria about 
whom Lucian wrote his treatise, and whose name at her 
chief seat at Hierapolis in Northern Syria was Atargafis. 
But in the days of the Roman Empire, the deities of 
: the Near East had become so inextricably confused with 
each other from the ignorance and atavistic prejudices 
of their worshippers, that the simple plan adopted by 
Apuleius of declaring that all the divinities of Paganism 
were but differing forms of one godhead was almost the 
only thing left for the educated. Prof. Garstang’s 
resolution of the' name of Atargatis into a compound of 
the Assyrian Ishtar or Astarte, and of some Aramaean 
word reading Hate or Hatheh, is not likely to be re- 
* reived without question. It reminds one of the cele¬ 
brated explanation of Lambeth as the Archbishop’s 
Palace from the Thibetan lama and the Welsh beth. 

The remainder of Prof. Garstang's lectures was taken 
U P with the story of Hittite exploration, in which he 
personally has been so successful, and of that Hittite art 
which we are now beginning to see occupied a kind of 
wermediate place between the Babylonian and the 
urcek. That it had great influence on the Asiatic art 
^ later times cannot be doubted, and it is extraordinary 
0 note the resemblance between, for instance, the 
tatues set up by Antiochus of Comraagene at Nemroud 
^ a gh and some of the Hittite bas-reliefs shown us by 
rofessor Garstang. Yet, in spite of the recent 
jiscoveries, we really know very little more about 
Hittites than we did when Professor Sayce and \ 
c William Wright first revealed to a delighted 
^dd that traces of “ a forgotten empire” actually 
’Xi'ted. That a non-Semitic, probably Indo-Germanic, i 
*yple once ruled the whole of the Eastern part of Asia 
k inor > and were able to do rather more than hold their 
gainst both the Assyrians and the Egyptians re¬ 
gents all that we know about them with certainty. I 
Jf> ancient Carchemish and the modem Boghaz-Keui i 
Saktje-Geuzi were probably their chief seats; but 
are unlikely to know much more about their history 
n h the hitherto undecipherable hieroglyphics of their 
m, Ptions have been read. 1 


Much has been made of a passage of Strabo, quoted 
apparently from Posidonius the Stoic, that the Gauls 
whom he condemns for their “vehemence and light¬ 
ness” had an unpleasant habit of cutting off the heads of 
their enemies and either carrying them about on the 
points of spears or attaching them to the breast-plates of 
their horses. M. Adolphe Reinach, who has set himself 
seriously to examine the evidence for this statement, 
finds that it is abundantly justified by scenes repre¬ 
sented on coins or sculptured on dolmens and ancient 
altars. He also opines that it is peculiar not only to 
the volatile Gauls of France, but to the Celtic race 
all over the world, as he proves by evidence from 
Galatia in Asia Minor, and also from Britain and 
Ireland. He suggests that it may have survived in the 
gargoyles of our mediaeval churches and cathedrals 
which may represent the contorted visage of the 
dead enemy. It broke out again in comparatively 
modern times. Certainly both the rebels in the Irish 
Rebellion and the Sans-culottes in the French Revolu¬ 
tion found pleasure in parading the streets with the 
heads of their victims on pikes. 

The frequent fires which have occurred lately in Con¬ 
stantinople might be thought to have done much to 
destroy such monuments of antiquity as have been left 
in that distressful city; but according to a report just 
presented to the Acad6mie des Inscriptions, they have 
had just the contrary effect. MM. J. Ebersolt and 
Adolphe Thiers, this last an honoured name that one is 
glad to see again in the learned world, say the fire which 
broke out in 1908 in the Fatih quarter had the effect of 
bringing to light the Column of Marcian, and that which 
last year destroyed the whole quarter extending from 
the Mosque of Kutchuk-Aya-Sofia, once the Church of 
the Saints Sergius and Bacchus, to the walls of the Old 
Seraglio in like manner enabled one to see the remains 
of the Great Palace. They are now of opinion that 
they can trace the four great terraces of the Chrysotri- 
clinus, of the Pharos, of the Triconchos, and of the 
Magnaura, as well as many of the additions made 
by the Emperor Basil I in the ninth century. Among 
these was the Tzycanisterion, said to have been devoted 
to the game of polo, and standing, like Ranelagh 
or Hurlingham, in a well-watered garden planted 
with trees and flowers, some traces of which still 
exist. But the chief work of the explorers was 
their planning of the remains of the Hippodrome, 
for so long given up to the factions of the Blues and 
Greens, where the Byzantine Emperors used to meet 
their people face to face, and where many a revolution 
broke out. M. Thiers, who was mainly responsible for 
this part of the work, thinks that he can now give 
accurate measurements of the whole of the Hippodrome 
and find the sites of the principal buildings which 
bordered it with one or two exceptions. One of its 
prominent features seems to have been the provision •><“ 
enormous water-tanks; but he does not yet seem able to 
point out the %te.of the Carceres or dens where wild 
beasts in later, and Christian and other can^ves in* 
earlier dnvs, were confined. 1: t 

• * . L<. 
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REVIEWS 

The Theatre and the Artist 

Towards a New Theatre. By EDWARD GORDON CRAIG. 

(J. M. Dent and Sons. 21s. net.) 

1 he New Spirit in Drama and Art. By HUNTLEY 
CARTER. (Frank Palmer. 12s. 6 d. net.) 

T HE presence of these two books is a forceful re¬ 
minder of the new movement that is undoubtedly 
at work throughout the whole of the theatre in Europe 
at the moment. One contains the work, in forty large 
designs, of a man who is, possibly, the most distinctive, 
as he certainly is the most whimsical, genius in the 
movement. The other is an invaluable summary of 
what that movement actually is achieving in the chief 
theatres of Europe. Both books are most handsomely 
produced, and in neither case is the price disproportion¬ 
ate to the substance that is offered. This seems to argue 
a moderately interested public; and it is worth while 
asking what the drift of that movement is, and what it 
is bringing to us on its way. 

It is assumed that the drama will be served by this 
new interest that is alive everywhere. Really, it is 
something that is quite independent of drama: some¬ 
thing that may even be definitely hostile to it—at 
least as drama has hitherto been conceived. Despite 
all his vagueness, Mr. Gordon Craig is in no doubt 
upon this head. When he says that he has already 
moved away from these designs of his, that they repre¬ 
sent ten years’ work by which he has progressed to a 
new point of view, it is not difficult to see how this is. 
These are designs, some of them extraordinarily beauti¬ 
ful and all of them striking, invented for the interpre¬ 
tation of well-known plays; or studies towards such 
inventions. But he has now come to a conception 
wherein he is no longer a producer looking to the poet 
for a play to produce. He regards the poet as an inter¬ 
loper in the field. As he himself says, "the poets wrote 
elaborate and tedious dramas.” Together with which 
one may link his words commenting upon his design 
entitled “The Arrival,” where his idea of “true drama” 
emerges as something that lies in the stage-direction, 
not in the dialogue, in “something which is being 
done,” not "something which is being said.” His de¬ 
signs, for example, in interpretation of Shakespeare’s 
plays are introductory to designs that shall, in a sort, 
be themselves the play that they thus define. It is a 
fair criticism to say that his designs for Shakespeare’s 
plays do not strictly intend to interpret, but introduce 
an alien element on their way to an alien end. He does 
not propose to himself the function of an auxiliary to 
« Macbeth,” but he intends that “ Macbeth ” shall be 
an auxiliary to him while he moves forward to a mime- 
play that he shall design, he and his cj-workers on the 
stage of the theatre, executants of divers sorts. If we 
interpret him aright—and those who have read him 
carefully will know how elusive he is—even a wordless 
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play like “ Sumurun” would not please him, since, 
though words are not spoken, words are suggested: 

“ Scheherazade *’ would rather lead him in the direc¬ 
tion he wishes to take. 

The series of designs that he calls “ The Steps ” she* 
something of his drift. They are extraordinary beau¬ 
tiful, and full of haunting vision; and, with a little 
elaboration of the main idea, could be taken as an 
instance of one of his complete dramas. Extract^ 
the idea that lies at the back of every significant acticn, 
he clothes it with its appropriate symbol, working m 
the medium of the theatre itself, by scenery, devices oi 
lighting, and actors specially trained to pass through 
certain movements and gestures; and when the com¬ 
plete notion has achieved an eventual shape by continual 
working, the “ play ** so won is ready to be witnessed 
Such is the conception we extract from a fairly close 
study of Mr. Craig’s designs and writings— in spite 
of his queer habit of snapping his fingers at us directly 
he seems to be fixed into the comer of a definite asser¬ 
tion. The designs in this very beautiful book are 
mainly introductory to that idea. As for the drama of 
the literary artist, the flowering beauty of Shakespeare 
and jEschylus — well, he is out against it: and he is 
masking his batteries. 

So, aided by the patient care of Mr. Huntley Carte:, 
one turns to other aspects of the movement to see he« 
much of the same spirit is prevalent there. Mr. Carte: 
himself is in no doubt upon the matter. To him tk 
producer is indeed a producer, and a person who has 
brought an enormous gain to the understanding o! 
drama. Speaking of “ The New Spirit in Berlin, be 
declares that, “ through its co-operation with enlighten 
ing music and eloquent decoration, dramatic active 
must attain a height undreamt of by the ancients, as 
well as by those modems who are engaged in the fruit¬ 
less task of adapting old forms of drama to the 
forms of representation.*’ Now, that is indisputab.c. 
although Mr. Gordon Craig — at least, the Gordon Crzg 
who advocates open-air theatres—might have much 
say upon it that it would be interesting to hear. Thee 
are some nuances that Reinhardt can catch and 
that would have evaded Richard Burbage; but thec-.c- 
verse is also true, that there are nuances that could k 
caught and revealed at the Globe playhouse that wo*— 
elude Reinhardt. However, putting aside the respea-• 
gains of the respective methods, let us come te - 
essence of the matter. It is this, that Reinhardt ^ do. 
so much a producer as a theatre-craftsman who is i ' 
ing about for playwrights whose work he may twist ^ 
turn about in order to make it serve as a more s*- 
factory basis for his own kind of entertainment 
a certain extent that is necessary. Certain plays ^ 

* , 1 i.*,;' 

obviously unsuitable to the stage that their adapw*'- 
is unavoidable. But in such alterations it is too ^ 
evident to see that the “ producer” is more cone? 
with experimenting with his own craft than with ir- 
preting aright the spirit of another’s play. 
whatever the gain, there is some loss. In" Ham f 
for example, we have never seen the subtle sec- 5 ** 
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dramatic power between the king and the prince until 
the latter's banishment to England, properly depicted 
on any stage; but it is obvious that it was manifest 
under the simple conditions of the Globe. 

As a careful setting-forth of the new spirit in Drama 
' and Art, Mr. Huntley Carter's book is invaluable, and 
‘' it should be the source of frequent reference. As a 
personal book it is vitiated by the constant assumption 
that the simple is necessarily the rudimentary, and that 
" the elaborate is necessarily the admirable. Consequently 
his enthusiasm for the new spirit is undiscriminating. 

* That it has brought us an enormous gain in the realisa- 
tion of beauty in the theatre is undoubted: one has 
only to look at his illustrations—or those designs by 

- : Gordon Craig, though they were never worked out upon 
the stage—to see that. But there has been a heavy 
~ price to pay. A careful examination of the text of 

* any recent plays will make it only too evident that the 
playwright has been leaning on the producer and the 

• • actor for his effects. In all ages the strength of drama 
has been its power to make its own situations, to fill 
' them with significance, and to express the whole action 
in speech that is its own supreme beauty. We only 
> know Clytemnestra by the words she speaks: they are 
v her actions: and the more vivid they are, the more vivid 
she will be. But now the atmosphere, with which the 
play should be saturated, is given over to the producer 
to create; and the characters are given over to the actors 

- to make. The playwright is virtually compelled to 
this course; for the producer will have his way, 

" and the playwright may just as well spare himself 

- trouble at the outset. When it is remembered that 
tlrama only persists from age to age by its strength 
and beauty as literature, the loss is apparent. 

It is unfair to take Ibsen, because the major part of 
us only know him in translation; and the same applies 
tc Strindberg, or Hauptmann, or Hebbel. Mr. Carter 
contends that in the translation a most unfair gloss 
has been put upon “ The Doll's House," whereby an 
•eternal struggle of sex has been made to appear as pro¬ 
paganda for woman's emancipation. That may or 
ma y not be: we cannot say: though the conditions 
suggest less of the eternal than of the temporal. Simi¬ 
larly it would be unfair to turn to the very great 
toasters of dramatic literature—to Sophocles, to Shake¬ 
speare, or to Moli&re—all of whom, by the way, wrote 
lor exceedingly simple conditions. Let us take a far 
closer comparison, and one that it is easy to make. 
Let anyone see a play by such writers as Galsworthy 
or Bennett; and let him read it afterwards, and note 
the gap between text and production. Then let him read 
them beside such frail and faulty dramatists as Con¬ 
greve and Wycherly, and again note the gap between. 
Dramatic art is a collaboration between the playwright 
and the stage-craftsman. When one is strong, the other 
lb weak. These two books are sufficient to show which 
rt t the moment is strong; and the dialogue of any recent 
play is enough to show which is weak. But the question 
which will succeeding ages think would have been 
better worth while ? 


Two Poets 

Helen Redeemed , and Other Poems . By MAURICE 

Hewlett. (Macmillan and Co. 4s. 6d.) 

Love Poems % and Others . By D. H. LAWRENCE. 

(Duckworth and Co. 5s. net.) 

It would not be fair to quote Mr. Hewlett's apos¬ 
trophe to Homer in the middle of the title poem of 
his book; but it would be fair to ask why the tale of 
Troy should be told again in the same form as Homer 
told it. Mr. Hewlett tells us that he originally devised 
the poem as a drama, though he does not say why he 
surrendered that conception; and when we come to 
examine it in its final, epical, form, the remnant of that 
first thought may easily be discovered. Homer sang an 
epic of the Trojan wars, and all we know of the story 
he told was in the form in which he conveyed it. Had 
he, conceivably, been writing a drama, we should have 
had the story otherwise. That, presumably, is why 
Mr. Hewlett found the dramatic form go wrong in his 
hands; but the same objection weighs against the 
method he has chosen. When he stays closely by the 
psychology of Helen, he is convincing and arresting; 
when he has to set this inner drama in the outer frame¬ 
work of the story, he challenges at once, not only the 
overwhelming supremacy of his original, but the well- 
worn familiarity of the tale. And this central indeci¬ 
sion is reflected in the versification. Rhymed couplets 
will tell a tale; they may less easily convey a dialogue, 
just as they will scarcely follow out the tracings of a 
psychology; but they never will be supple enough to 
turn naturally and aptly from one to the other. 

Consequently, the poem is hard to grasp, although it 
halts awkwardly on its journey. At times it is an old 
story told once and for ever long ago, at times it is an 
ever-new situation. Helen herself is cramped by the 
conditions : her inwardness thins away in the outward¬ 
ness of the great events that are toward, with the result 
that we lose patience with her vagarious soul, even as 
we certainly lose patience with the last unnecessary 
sacrifice that is demanded of her. As a whole the poem 
reads very artificially; and the reason partly is that Mr. 
Hewlett has not realised what Mr. D. H. Lawrence has 
grasped only too boldly. 

His love poems are surely the strangest love poems 
that ever were written. There is nothing outward about 
them; there is no larger significance such as in poetry 
stirs the blood with a universal cry; they are just faith¬ 
ful to each mood of the lover; to the revulsions, how¬ 
ever, rather than to the aspirations, to the hatreds and 
hells that are in love rather than to the wonders. Each 
impression is caught and registered; and because that 
is so it would be true to say, in a very deep sense, that 
they are each untrue. Each has something that is 
fundamentally ugly because it is full of digust and 
distaste at the details of a mood that in its whole is 
beautiful. It is life in the troughs of revulsion; it is, 
in a much-abused though too often a well-won phrase, 
a neurosis that depletes and vitiates the highest in man, 
leading very often to a luxurious surrender of effort; 
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and eaeh uncertain, hesitating rhythm of the verse is 
taithful to the mood that has awakened it. So Mr. 
Lawrence sings: — 

You are the call and I am the answer, 

You are the wish, and 1 the fulfilment, 

You are the night, and 1 the day. 

What else—it is perfect enough, 

It is perfectly complete, 

You and I, 

What more—? 

Strange, how we suffer in spite of this 1 

Possibly, if the lover had wisely inverted the order of 
the questions and responses in the first three lines, in his 
relations with his love, the suffering might have been a 
good deal less. Certainly the love has some excuse for 
' wilting in fear of his kiss” in several poems, if the 
lover insists on calling her the night and himself the 
day. Yet, apart from such surmises as to the cause of 
the trouble, there is no doubt that there is power in 
many of these poems. They are unequal, naturally; 
and their craftsmanship is often very immature, seeing 
that power and fine craftsmanship seldom marry early 
in life. Their sincerity, too, in an excessive reliance on 
what appears to be independence of thought, leans over 
into insincerity. These are faults by the way. That 
they do not ring with the large suggestion that makes 
poetry memorable is the graver fault; but they do not 
set out to that end; they are content with expressing the 
twists and turns of a strange mood. 

That is the link between the two volumes. If Mr. 
Hewlett had been content to leave the Trojan story, 
had been content to slip the four staves about the great 
horse, and to hold himself closely to the heart of 
Helen, with Menelaus and Paris on each hand to give 
the actuation to its affairs, and with a more flexible 
verse to express them, the result would have been a 
much closer appeal to the sympathy. The other poems 
in the volume have a remoter appeal by the very nature 
of their subjects. Nor are they easy to understand. 
For example, “Hypsipyle” invents a story that pur¬ 
poses to express the “ high mating of the mind” ; but, in 
fact, it celebrates concupiscence in a quaint, and un¬ 
pleasing, description of what must have been a most 
unsatisfactory situation. The same kind of thing is 
the subject of “Oreithyia,” where, however, there is 
a rush and glory that sweeps it clean like a wind. But 


An Engineer of Empire in the 

Drawing Office 

By Sir William Bull, M.P. 

The Nation and the Empire: Being a Collection ,1 

Speeches and Addresses. With an Introduction 

by Lord Milner, G.C.B. (Constable and Co. 
ios. 6d. net.) 

Little Englanders and others sometimes say that 
the British Empire has reached its zenith— that m 
the nature of things we must look forward to a senile 
decay, and they point to the rise and fall of the Empires 
of the world which have preceded us ; that in Natuie 
everything has its birth, its youth, its manhood, and its 
old age, and that we cannot expect to be exempt from 
universal laws. It might have occurred to Empire 
builders in the past, when Great Britain received blows 
which would have staggered and damaged a less self- 
reliant race; when we lost our American colonies and 
had to fight all Europe in arms ; but the Empire 
builders of those days never lost heart or faith in cur 
Imperial destiny, and some of us believe that there is 
still before us a great work. It should be remembered 
also that our Empire has been built up on higher ideals 
than all those which preceded it. 

The phase which we are now entering upon is one oi 
consolidation. We seek no more territory, but we are 
determined to hold fast to that to which we have 
succeeded as trustees and to weld it into a homogeneous 
w hole. This is a great engineering work requiring men 
of action and men of foresight. Lord Milner all hi> 
life has been essentially a man of action—in this book 
we see him in the drawing office laying out his plan- 
and explaining his views. It is not history, because £ 
tne nature of the book lie does not tell of what be h2 ; 
accomplished — but it is a book that will be useful t 
those who are closely watching the evolution oi the 
Empire and it will be a powerful sidelight for these 
who will write history later on. It comprises the 
most interesting and illuminating speeches made by * 
great statesman during a momentous sixteen years, tiz- 
from 1897 to 1912. 

In his opening speech he says quite frankly:— 


these poems deal not with humankind but with the 
shades : “ Helen Redeemed* 1 has for its centre a human ! 
interest that is not given enough room in the epical ! 
course of the story. And Mr. Lawrence’s poems ex¬ 
press in his own person just such a complicated human 
issue. Yet neither volume catches one with an universal 
appeal. Both are devious rather than direct. In their 
different ways they voice a certain tendency in modern 
poetry that is profoundly interesting although it also 
seems as though it were intended for a special circle of 
initiated readers. And Mr. Lawrence, especially, 
leaves one with a haunting sense of melancholy land- j 
scapes that brood as a kind of symbol of strangely in- I 
verted moods of love. 


I have read a great many astounding things abom 
myself lately, but 1 have not read anywhere that l"' 3 ' 
a good speaker, and. therefore, whatever may be 
difficulties of the future I have no embarrassing repu¬ 
tation to live up to. 

With this remark on the second page, the reader 
not look for any flights of oratory or gems of EnglL 
prose; but there are sentences which grip one al & 
same—perhaps for the very fact w r hich is apparent • 
all of them, that they are the work of a very busy fl# 
who had little time to prepare speeches. 

Alfred Milner is of the class that we like to think - 
belieVe that the British only can breed. Drawn &•-- 
the middle-class, with his own wav to make in 
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[jj world, educated according to English ideas with a strong 
- classical bias—he went to Balliol and became one of 
Jowett's young men. The Bar followed almost as a 
matter of course—then journalism—politics—and 

finally a private secretaryship to a Minister. It is a long 
training, but it turns out weapons tempered like steel. 
He went to Egypt and learnt the mysteries of finance 
there, returned to the more humdrum but not less exact¬ 
ing duties of the chairmanship of the Board of Inland 
Revenue, and then was asked to take a hand in watching 
the cauldron that was brewing in South Africa during 
the final years'of the nineteenth century. 

A banquet was given to Lord Milner on March 29, 
1897, on his departure for Cape Town to take up the 
post of Governor of the Cape and High Commissioner. 

- It was a great “send off,” and nearly all parties were 
>* represented. Mr. Asquith, then in Opposition, made an 
: excellent speech, proposing the health of the guest, 

. and the book opens with Sir Alfred Milner's reply. 

He was told and he knew that he was going “ to face 
:. a very ugly business," but he declined to be pitied : — 

For no man is to be pitied whatever happens, who 
in the best years of his life is not only permitted, but is 
actually called upon to engage in work into which he 
can throw himself with his whole heart and with a 
single mind. A public servant must go where he is 
wanted. 

That is exactly the temper shown throughout the book. 
He hoped to do all right—he plainly thought he had 
the ability and the courage—but he had no illusions. 

hings might go wrong; he would certainly receive 
much criticism and blame, and sometimes not get all the 
support he expected; but it was all part of the game— 
is business was to take the job on and do it to the best 
his ability. After all it was a high and responsible 
0 oe in which kudos could be obtained, and therefore 

TK^° Ud SF>irit he ^ OUt for the Cape * 
hen follows a long list of Cape speeches full of Cape 

?° hcs. It must be remembered that it was only a little 

^° re ^ an a year after the Jameson raid; the Dutch 

tart VCI ^ ^ anc * sus P^ c ^ ous * and it required a firm and 
me ^ OUS k anc * to take control. There are not many 
es during the war, simply because the High Com- 

ess^ 0 ^ WaS ot ^ erwise engaged—he was called heart- j 
tod a p* arrogant—a prancing pro-Consul, ! 

is if th sa t ra p—but he went on with his work 

x>th at n ° suc k a thing as a swarm of gadflies 

C , ape anc * in England always at him. Then 
x>m e es on ki s return home—banquets of wel- 
)r *athinp> ./^ n £ ra * u kt ,on » of freedoms of cities—all 
* md a kfr ? .** me n °te of loyal service and patriotism 
\ ^ ln 0ur Imperial destinies. 

^ e lonn^com ^ ana< ^ a and a crusac i e in favour of Tariff 
clitics a* o CS n ^ xt » then a general dabbling in 
He does ^ mber of th€ House of Lords, 
though he 1°°* prc * cn< ^ to be a strong party man, 
)ne suitable t e °^ n ^ ses that the party system is the only 
lc * v iser with w’H £ en fas of the British race—but as an J 

e experience in different parts of the ! 


world he is an invaluable asset. He has been used 
once or twice since. He sat upon the Joint Committee 
appointed to organise the Port of London Authority, 
and took the same detailed care which he had displayed 
on larger questions. The same simple devotion to duty 
is apparent all through his career. He gives his reasons 
for the faith that is in him. He shows us where he 
thinks our salvation lies. There is no hesitation in his 
utterances, no doubt or looking backward; he sees 
clearly the direction in which we should go. If he does 
nothing more his name will be imperishably associated 
with the other great builders of Empire—but if we 
mistake not—in the days that are impending—he will 
once again be called upon to take a further and perhaps 
greater share in the work to which he has dedicated his 
life. 

The book might with advantage be made a text-book 
in our schools. 


Blake as Engraver 

The Engravings of William Blake: A Critical Study , 
together with a Catalogue Raisonni. By ARCHI¬ 
BALD G. B. Russell, B.A. Illustrated. (Grant 
Richards. 25s. net.) 

BLAKE’S position to-day is one that must surely give 
pause to those who make prompt and certain judgments 
on art. One of the most extraordinary figures in Eng¬ 
lish literary or pictorial art, one of the very few men 
whose gigantic stature is least open to question, he is, 
nevertheless, a touchstone who divides men of judg¬ 
ment into two complete and opposite camps. And 
what makes him a salutary figure to think on is that 
it is his very greatness, his terrific and absolute 
imagination, that makes him most misunderstood. There 
are men who oppose him fiercely just because he does 
what it is the business of every artist to do: that is 
to say, he challenges the littleness of men, compelling 
them, by the very utmost of his power, to realise that 
they are indeed gods. The little trivial artist who is con¬ 
tent to carve his elegant pebbles in a small and ex¬ 
quisite way, will pass unchallenged, while this giant of 
men, after his work has been before the minds of men 
for over a hundred years, has still to have his right-of- 
way questioned. We have heard men whose arbitra¬ 
ment is held as of some account declare that, in the 
ranks of Art, Blake is but a curiosity—to which the 
only possible reply surely is that this is so much the 
worse for Art. To mention a famous example, m a 
well-known series on English men of letters, writers 
like Maria Edgeworth, James Thomson, and Adam 
Smith find a place, while Blake still has the door shut 
against him. And that is very typical of a certain attitude 
towards him. Yet, if one were to say that few among 
all the ranks of men have displayed such sheer power 
and majesty of mind, that would be a word hard to 
gainsay when one had reckoned up the a iev ^ e P_ 

of Man's imagination. jEschylus' tragedies, Sh 
speare's tragedies, Blake's engravings, ee o e 
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symphonies and D major Mass—the spirit of man may 
thrive more lustily in that field than on all the pretty 
work of the ages. 

That is why any book that seeks to display the work¬ 
ings of Blake’s own mind is one that it is the business 
of every earnest man to call upon other earnest men 
to heed. Such a book is that compiled by Mr. 
Russell. Something of this kind was much needed, 
since a non-literary output is one of the hardest 
things to trace. Mr. Russell himself makes one strange 
defect in an otherwise admirable volume by not always 
stating where the engravings which he catalogues may 
best be seen. In other words, he omits from his book 
the thing that would have provided its chief value. It 
is not enough to know the whole of Blake’s output as 
an engraver, important though it be to have such a 
catalogue fully worked out, with details concerning the 
cause of being of each engraving or set of engravings. 
Mr. Russell has selected his illustrations with care and 
wisdom. Yet out of a hundred and thirty-six en¬ 
gravings and designs thirty-two reproductions—though 
liberal enough from the point of view of the expense 
incurred—is not much. It is the engravings them¬ 
selves that are the thing, not an academically complete 
summary of them. And there are a few, not academic¬ 
ally minded, but to whom Blake has a spiritual signi¬ 
ficance, who would be glad to be able to track out 
those that do not lie in books, such as the remarkable 
engraving of “ Joseph of Arimathea among the Rocks 
of Albion.” It is not a very grave defect, since it 
only applies to engravings that were not published in 
book form, which were but few. Yet the omission is a 
pity in a book such as this, that is bound to take a high 
place in Blake literature. 

To his catalogue Mr. Russell prefaces a short history 
on Blake as an engraver. It is careful, balanced, and 
complete, keeping closely to fact and avoiding com¬ 
ment. It is clearly intended to be read by those 
who are familiar with Blake literature. But Blake 
literature is not particularly accessible. Some of 
the most useful books are either out of print 
or very hard to obtain. Therefore we could have 
wished that Mr. Russell had allowed himself a little 
more liberty and freedom of comment. That is to 
say, we wish the biographical outline had been filled 
in more clearly, and the periods of productivity and 
prodigious inspiration had been set more completely 
off against the periods in which he was harnessed to 
uncongenial work, or found himself working at con¬ 
ceptions that he could not reduce to form. The con¬ 
trast between his work and his life yet remains to be 
worked out. For example, exactly what relation did 
his periods of great inspiration have with his visions? 

To be sure, that would have made a much fuller 
book, but the size of the book would have stood it. 
Yet the main thing, of course, is that Mr. Russell has 
come forward to do for Blake as an engraver what 
Messrs. Ellis and Yeats did for him as a poet; and to 
say so much is to say no small thing. Moreover, he has 
accomplished the task he set himself. The engraver’s 
is half a literary art, since it depends on books and 
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the making of books; and as poet and engraver Blake 
delivered himself of the thing that was in him to sav. 
In a cunous sense one was a complement of the other 
In both, the prophetic cast of his mind is revealed, • 
but it is as an engraver that he best managed to reduce 
that aspect of his soul to a final and perfect form. A 
dream-edition—such as will never be realised, though 
twenty Grant Richards came to life—would include 
all his poems and engravings, so schemed and arranged 
that the same mood in one reflected and revealed the 
same mood in the other. Such an edition, that one 
can cast in one’s mind, would display as nothing else 
could how completely one was the complement of the 
other, and how just it was that he should sunound 
his poems with his own designs. One remarkable 
illustration of this is provided in this volume. Mr. 
Russell has very happily reproduced the Joseph oi 
Arimathea engraving. It is not only a terrific concep¬ 
tion for a boy of sixteen, but already there we see the 1 
names, symbols, atmosphere, quality, and timbre oi j 
imagination that later erected, not the formless^. I 
but the over-detailed, over-elaborated style of tb 
Prophetic Books. Such an edition, however, m 
remain a thing for one’s dreams; but it is to theaec:’- 
of Mr. Russell that it is easier to erect it for one's m 
satisfaction in one’s own secret dreams because of tte 
book of his. It is certainly a book that the increasing 
tribe of Blake lovers will possess. And we think that 
it will help to increase that tribe by the greater distinct- j 
ness it gives to Blake’s achievement. 


The Stage: How to Avoid being 

Produced 


Five Unpractical Plays. By KENNETH WEEK-. 

(George Allen and Co. 5s. net.) 

SOMEWHERE we read a phrase which seemed to oe 2 
Chinese proverb : “ It is a mark of insincerity of pur¬ 
pose to spend one’s time in looking for the sacru 
Emperor in the low-class tea-shops.” 

The reviewer who reads these plays is, we fear, a* 
ing with something the same hypocrisy. He pres¬ 
to himself that he works steadily through rt Suianaafr 
. . . the Elders,” " A Man of Principle,” “Tew- 
and Ylande,” “The Substitute,” and “Involute, 
with the hope of finding the meaning of the work ’ 
Mr. Weeks, his sacred thoughts, his wit, his unman--- 
purpose. But in reality he reads on and on men* 
to accumulate the vast absurdities with which the s¬ 
is so generously provided. 

In the unpractical " Suzana,” a character nr.. 
Smith introduces a thing called an odourphone, 
is admirably described in the dialogue. Smith a 
“ This is my fifteenth composition for the odourph- 
The first movement is largo , and the main th - 
introduced by wind instruments piano . Then 
strings take up the ‘ haunted * motive \n WP 
developing it by the addition of the ‘Fate ?• 
with the horns to a more and more animated 
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climax; there is a sudden crash and a long pause, in 
which the main theme is crushed to diminished 
thirteenths in 9-12 time.” Having said so much to 
Hallowall Pitts, an elder of an American city, Smith 
works his instrument, and after many smells Pitts says 
suddenly: “That’s the Rocquefort! ” 


Smith: “Only an indication of it.” 

(The odours suggest a superb dinner, roses, per¬ 
fumed ladies.) 

Then Pitts, starting : “Those are the haunted trip¬ 
lets—what are they?” 

Smith: “Paramaceans.” 

(The idea is developed and then the hearer says 
“violently and startlingly M : “Good Lord! 
What is that?” 

Smith : “That is the 1 Fate ’ theme. It is rats.” 


We wish we could go on quoting, but, alas! the 
: lialogue becomes too funny for our staid pages. One 
: pod thing about this part of the play is that it has 
. tothing to do with the matter in hand, namely, the 
ausing of Pitts, the elder, to act in some sort of rag- 
ime Salora6 play which he has censured. If only this 
: audeville and the rest of Mr. Weeks’ plays could be 
ut on the stage, no farce of our day could stand 
■'* gainst them for a moment. Taken seriously, “ Tourehl 
. nd Ylande ” is the wildest fun. It is, perhaps justly, 
ailed an improvisation in three parts, with a prelude, 
are many characters, such as a labourer, a young 
. irl, a knight, a prince, and the head, the heart, the 
ody; then there are a dancer, a painter, an architect, 
musician, a sculptor, a writer, also, and above all, 
ie seventh artist, two spiders, two lovers, a mother 
. her son, four dragons, and just two more dancers, 
hese ladies and gentlemen possess very quaint names, 
v ^ is impressed upon you, so as to make the matter 
*sy» that they are “ voices,” nothing more. 

The book is unsurpassed, as far as we know, in the 
nglish or American language, for pure, doubly re- 
Q ed, essential absurdity. There is no other book we 
m so f ully praise for power of creating ironic laugh- 
r - For this purpose all the five unpractical plays are 
but those that are wholly serious are, of course, 

1 far the most amusing. 

1 Mr. Weeks has intentionally set out to provide 
’ XVJ th a luscious entertainment, we congratulate him 
thank him; if he has written his plays in noble, 
m pJe seriousness, we congratulate him also, for he has 
e heart of a child—and everybody knows what a 
duable possession that is in life and literature. 

Egan Mew. 


Studies of Strindberg 

l *n<t Strindbergs the Spirit of Revolt: Studies and 
Impressions. By L. LiND-AF-HAGEBY. Illus¬ 
trated. (Stanley Paul and Co. 6s. net.) 


setting out to write her impressions of Strindberg 
s Find-af-Hageby keeps ever before her the idea 
t she has to defend her subject from the attacks 
* ^ ave made upon him. Not that the book 
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suffers from being written by anyone with a biased 
attitude; the author is usually very fair in endeavour¬ 
ing to place before her readers the many sides of this 
strange person’s character; but at the same time, if we 
had only the account in her book upon which to form 
an opinion of Strindberg’s life and works, we should 
wonder why he was ever acclaimed a great man, or 
for what reason so many thousands of his countrymen 
sought to pay him their last homage by joining in 
the funeral procession. But it is difficult to try and 
present to ordinary people a picture of a man who 
was extraordinary to a degree. From the days of his 
youth he had not the slightest idea of temperance in 
its wider sense; moderation to him was a meaningless 
term. He threw himself heart and soul into whatever 
he undertook, not only mastering the intricacies of 
his subject, but dissecting it to such an extent that, 
when he had probed and laid bare its inner mysteries, 
it was thrown on one side; the cruel analysist had no 
further use for it. 

One would think that the character of misogynist 
had not been unjustly applied to Strindberg, consider¬ 
ing that in many of his plays the part assigned to 
woman is both unpleasant and ignoble; but the facts 
were that he loved them and feared them at the same 
time—feared them in the sense that he dreaded their 
influence. 41 The beautiful wardress of my prison,” he 
writes of his second wife, " who spied on my soul day 
and night, guessed my secret thoughts, watched the 
course of my ideas, jealously observed my spirit’s 
striving towards the unknown.” “Creditors,” a one- 
act play, sets forth the horrible state unto which a man 
is reduced who had allowed his wife to batten on his 
soul and take from him the whole of his personality 
as well as his ability as an artist. 

Bjornstjerne Bjornson said of Strindberg that, “ in 
spite of many experiences—not religiously, but 
morally,” he was still a pietist at heart, and in that 
sentence we have a very clear notion of the influences 
at work in Strindberg’s mind. The Puritan’s narrow 
boundaries possessed his soul; he could not keep within 
the compass prescribed by the Pietist sect, but, all the 
same he thought that he ought. Breakings away from 
this unnatural and ungodlike standpoint resulted in 
great depression until he eventually developed a per- 
sccutional mania, from which he took some time to 
recover. If from the beginning of his career he could 
have adopted a saner and more catholic outlook upon 
things in general, he would doubtless have been a 
far happier man, but whether the results of his labours 
would have been better or worse is a matter for 
controversy. Dissatisfied with his matrimonial ven¬ 
tures, his home and his friends, his strong nature had 
to find some outlet; hence his stories, plays, and auto¬ 
biographical writings. It is not possible at this early 
day to decide which of them will live. It is certain 
that many cannot, for anything dealing with passing 
phases and moods of the moment must necessarily 
cease to be of interest when the particular phase or 
mood has passed which gave them birth. 
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Too Rich 

Anecdotes of Bench and Bar. Collected and arranged 
by ARTHUR H. Engelbach. With an Introduc¬ 
tion by the Right Hon. F. E. Smith, K.C., M.P. 
(Grant Richards. 3s. 6d. net.) 

A BOOK of legal anecdotes is like a plum pudding, 
too rich to be consumed except in small quantities; 
and, when the plums are so numerous, it is difficult 
to extract them without spoiling the whole confection. 
There are more "good things” in Mr. Engelbach’s 
collection than can be absorbed or assimilated in a 
single perusal. It must be studied deliberately by 
anyone who desires to gain a reputation as a raconteur 
of its stories. As a collection it is good so far as it 
goes, but it is certainly not an exhaustive repertoire. 
Every lawyer knows, and has probably often told the 
anecdotes, of Justice Maule’s “one law for the rich 
and another for the poor,” of “ the chops of the Chan- 
nel(l),” of Commissioner Kerr’s “Kiss the book, kiss 
the book, sir; you may deceive the Almighty, but you 
won’t deceive me,” or of the witness’s reply, “ Just as 
far off as I am from you,” to Frank Lockwood’s 
question, “ How far can you see a beast to know it ?” 

These are only a few instances of the omissions that 
suggest themselves at the moment. It is remarkable 
that they should have been overlooked, as the compiler 
acknowledges his indebtedness to some forty-eight 
different works. But here again may be noticed the 
absence of such books as Montagu Williams’—though 
one of his stories is quoted—and “ The Book of 
Humour, Wit, and Wisdom.” The omissions are 
noticeable because the index shows the wide range of 
the compiler’s researches. Among the contributors to 
these anecdotes the most frequent are Bethell (indexed, 
also, as Westbury), Bowen, Bramwell, Cockbum, 
Curran, Darling, Eldon, Hawkins, Jessel, Mathew, 
Maule, Daniel O’Connell, Stephen, all well-known 
luminaries of the Bench and Bar. But many other 
equally distinguished names will be recognised as 
authors of bon-mots and witty repartees. Most of the 
best stories are too long to quote. Some old chestnuts 
inevitably reappear, such as the nervous young 
barrister’s repetition of the words “ my unfortunate 
client,” and the Judge’s encouraging remark, “Pro¬ 
ceed, Mr. -; so far the Court is with you ”; or the 

Judge’s rebuke, “ I may teach you law, Mr.-, but I 




x I 
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••v 


SI 




cannot teach you manners ”; “ No, my Lord,” was the 
quick rejoinder, 11 1 know you can't **; or, again, Lord 
Norbury's question to a barrister companion, as they 
rode past an untenanted gibbet, “If that gallows had 
its due, Parsons, where would you be?” “Riding by 
myself, my Lord,” was the prompt reply. These are 
the very flotsam and jetsam of the social life of the 
Bar, retold to each succeeding generation of legal 
aspirants. 

Mr. F. E. Smith, in his introduction, dwells chiefly 
on the kindly relations between the Bench and Bar 
as producing flashes of humour to enlighten the dull¬ 
ness of legal tribunals. It has apparently escaped 


notice that juries, witnesses, and parties to the truls 
provide, actively and passively, quite as many anec¬ 
dotes as the learned gentlemen in court. The follow, 
ing are to the point. The Judge asked a juror, who 
applied to be excused from serving on account of deaf¬ 
ness, “ Could you hear my charge to the jury, su?” 
“Yes, I heard your honour's charge,” said the juror, 

“ but I couldn't make any sense out of it.” He was 
excused. In a nuisance case the Judge summed up at 
such length that he wearied the jury, and condudeo, 

“ I hope you understood the various points I have sub- 
mitted to you?** “ Oh, yes, my Lord!” said the ]un- 
man; “ we are all agreed that we never before knew 
what a nuisance was until we heard your Lordship’s 
summing-up.* ’ A female witness was so voluble as to 
be unintelligible, and replied to a question testily, “Its 
no use your bothering me; I have told you all I know. 

“ That may be,” replied Hawkins, J.; “but the 
question rather is—do you know all you have told 
us ?” When a Lord Mayor was testing a boy’s ortho¬ 
doxy by asking him paternally whether he knew wherr 
bad people went to after they were dead, his Lordshp 
was much disconcerted by the ready answer, 1 
don't; no more don't you; nobody don’t knowtrut 
Maule, as Judge, had similarly to test a little p-' 
understanding of an oath and its obligations. & 
believed that she would go to heaven or “ the naughty 
place,” according as she spoke truth or told lies. A* 
you sure of that?** “Yes, sir; quite sure.” Let r.ei 
be sworn,” said the Judge; “it is clear she knows i 
great deal more than I do.*' A prisoner, defend^ 
himself, was asked by the Lord Chief Justice, 
had not heard him well, “ What was your last si¬ 
lence ?” “Six months,” was the prompt reply, 
was a sharp repartee, when another Lord Chief Ju> * 
commented on a counsel's argument, “ If this be U*. 

I must burn all my books, I see.** “ Your LordsLp 
had better read them first,” was the counsel’s rejoindu. 
When another great Judge asked the counsel, b at 
authority have you, Mr. Jones, for that proposition 
“Oh, my Lord,” said Jones, “I should not have 
any authority was required for so welTestablishee * 
principle. Here, usher, just get 'Blackstone * 
‘Chitty,’ or any other elementary book, and ha * 
up to his Lordship.” It is astonishing how often V 
rudeness passes for wit. Judge Jeffreys, taking a c- 
like to a witness who had a long beard, told him & 
if his conscience was as large as his beard h 1 
swinging one. To which the witness replied, -. 
Lord, if you measure consciences by beards, fW * 
none at all." In some of the anecdotes there i>^ 
claim to wit; others are merely incidents, amusm 
the circumstances; others contain a play upon < 
of double meaning. When a Scotch 
pronounced the language of some French doc 1 ^ 
he read, Cockbum, who was a good French * 
exclaimed, “ He is murdering it, murdering ^ 
“No,” answered Thesiger “he is not killing iL ^ 
only scotching it.** ^ 
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the reader is induced to continue its perusal unto the 
end; though the anecdotes vary in merit, there is always 
some instruction, if not amusement, to be derived from 
them. The collection will admit easily of being ampli¬ 
fied, and thereby improved in another edition, to which 
Mr. Engelbach should forthwith address himself. 


Shorter Reviews 

Peeresses of the Stage . By CRANSTOUN METCALFE. Il¬ 
lustrated. (Andrew Melrose. 7s. 6d. net.) 

HE temptation to quote from such a book as this is 
almost irresistible, not only on account of the matter 
* which it contains, but—and this in a greater measure— 
V for the sake of the manner in which that matter is pre¬ 
yed. Here are nine-and-twenty examples of “actres- 
iocracy"—to quote the coined word—placed for view in 
' diolarly, dignified fashion, and “the criticism of life 
mplidt in iny version of the twenty-nine cases” not only 
*• edeems the work from an average place among the 
multitudinous biographies of to-day, but gives it a 
ugh literary value; it is a noteworthy book. 

“ Madam/' wrote one of the admirers of Lavinia 
- ? enton, afterwards Duchess of Bolton, "you may be a 
*crson of Honour, for aught I know to the contrary*'— 
ad the author's comment on the quotation must be 
ead, for we decline to quote the rest of the paragraph, 
lut, since many such bits occur, especially in the first 
f these pages, it may be well to observe that the motive 
f such a book lies in the improvement of manners 
rther than of morals. The author's best work is that 
tich treats of the Grand Period of Personages, when 
fc art of bowing was thought worthy of cultivation, 
ud before plutocracy mattered socially. In that period 
tis thoroughly at home, a gallant gentleman turning 
. hrases with the foremost of the wits. Among the 
ring representatives of actressocracy he owns to limi- 
itions: “It was, I hope, delicacy of feeling that re¬ 
rained me. But, of course, there is also a law of 
bel." 

Having read the book, we are, in common with its 
Jthor, much obliged to these ladies for having lived, 
id quite as much obliged to Mr. Metcalfe for having 
a de them live again, and that right wittily and really, 
beit briefly. u It is the function of literature to show 
ip things of time against a background of eternity, 
*d it is one of the charms of literature that her most 
tractive teaching is done incidentally, not dogmati- 
% Literature believes in the * divine innuendo,' and 
•prature is right." 

^ e may add that here, in a book which has a distinct 
to rank as literature, and that of no mean order, 
c function of literature is well exercised, and in the 
anner in which available material has been utilised 
)ne °f charm is lost. Especially in remembering 
"faint echoes of the past" as the first ten charac- 
rs w hom the manner of the work lends new interest, 
feel that this is a book to keep in order that one 
a >' rea d it again. 


Along the Road . By A. C. BENSON. (Nisbet and Co. 

7s. 6d. net.) 

THOUGH this series of essays is lucid and in a measure 
inspiring, as are all this author's works, it provides 
little of mental food, but rather a succession of sweet¬ 
meats, more toothsome than nutritious. We read 
* A.C." as we read Omar, for the philosophy which its 
author describes as “ threadbare” is expressed far more 
mellifluously than we had thought possible. At the 
end, it is almost as Mr. Benson says of Gladstone's 
speech on “Artemis" : “ When I came to make up my 
report, I could not think where the whole thing had 
vanished to," for here we have thoughts intrinsically 
old and familiar, dressed anew. It is the form that at¬ 
tracts, not the substance, and we come to such a book 
as this rather for mental soothing than for food. 

It may be that “if one could clear away all the un¬ 
necessary work of the world, be content with simple 
shelter, well-worn clothes, inexpensive meals, a few 
good books, one would have time to live" ;• and then 
one would agree with Mr. Benson that the “inner life” 
is all that really matters, and the fever of every-day 
existence is a vain business. Scenery, friendship, emo¬ 
tions—even passions—on these the inner self lives, we 
are told. Unfortunately, the work-a-day world com¬ 
pels us to maintain the pace set by our own fellows: 
bread and butter matters, and must be considered. 

So we will take our Bensonian reflections in such 
doses as the hustle of life permits, rejoicing in their 
literary form, and grateful to their author for such 
delicate, fragrant studies. When we require to chop 
away the trees in the path of life, we will grasp the 
commonplace hatchet; when we desire to cut flowers 
that we may inhale their fragrance by the way, we will 
make use of such dainty, razor-edged tools as are pro* 
vided by these essays. To drop strained metaphor, we 
will read “ Along the Road" as time permits for the 
sense of indolent pleasure that perusal of its contents 
imparts—but we will not read it for its use. 


The Isles that Wait . By a LADY Member of the 

Melanesian Mission. (S.P.C.K. is. 6d.) 

THE ordinary missionary book of our childhood was 
usually a production of almost portentous dullness. We 
refer now more especially to that class of volume 
wherein missionary adventure and work were carefully 
converted into spoon-meat for the juvenile mind. In 
this respect there has been little short of a revolution. 
We have to-day both the scientific and the popular type 
of missionary book. At the former even geographical 
experts look with respect; while something of the spirit 
of high adventure and daring enterprise informs the 
latter, and makes it a veritable romance. “The Isles 
that Wait" can scarcely be allotted definitely to either 
class; there is true regard for scientific accuracy which 
yet does not militate against the interest of the story. 
It is an account of obscure workers in an obscure field. 

Our knowledge of the geography of Melanesia must 
be refreshed by a map, which the volume thoughtfully 
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provides. This far-away group of tiny islands in the | 
Pacific has perhaps as thrilling a story of missionary 
heroism to tell as any of the better known fields. The 
volume is a collection of narratives of the lives and 
works of native teachers, very few names of European 
missionaries being mentioned, though that of 
Bishop Patteson pervades the book like an influence. 
There is a freshness and value in the stories of these 
native workers that give the volume an uncommon fasci¬ 
nation; for “it is these who are the real pillars of the 
Melanesian Church,* 1 says the writer. The book will be 
of value to missionary students, and of interest to all. 
There are several illustrations. 


The Church in Madras: Being the History of the 
Ecclesiastical and Missionary Action of the East 
T ndia Company in the Presidency of Madras from 
1805 to 1835. By the Rev. FRANK PENNY, LL.M., 
Vol. II. (Smith, Elder, and Co. 16s. net.) 

THIS is the second volume of Mr. Penny’s elaborate 
and somewhat prolix history of the Ecclesiastical and 
Missionary Action of the East India Company in the 
Presidency of Madras from 1805 to 1835. The original 
charter of 1698 obliged the Company to provide chap¬ 
lains and schoolmasters for their factories, and 
chaplains for their larger ships. In 1813 there was a 
protracted Parliamentary struggle over the renewal of 
the Company’s charter, which turned largely on the 
religious question and the position of clergy and 
missionaries. The result was the definite establish¬ 
ment of the Church in Madras. Mr. Penny traces with 
minute care the whole history of the Church, its clergy, 
organisation, discipline, and other ecclesiastical 
matters. He gives long accounts of the building of 
churches, illustrated by twenty-five full-page pictures 
of buildings, some of them fine in their way, though 
chiefly in debased classical style in the Georgian 
“Gothic.” This work will prove useful as a book of 
reference for those interested in the history of the 
Church in India. It certainly throws a good deal of 
light on the advantages and disadvantages of a more 
or less red-tape form of ecclesiasticism. 


Thomas Pringle: His Life , Times , and Poems . Edited 
by William Hay. (J. C. Juta and Co., Cape 
Town. 5s. net.) 

THOMAS Pringle was bom at Blaiklaw, a farmhouse 
about four miles from Kelso, in 1789. At the age of 
fourteen he went to Edinburgh University, where he 
showed himself more diligent in his reading of English 
literature than in his study of the classics. His first 
notable poem, “The Autumnal Excursion,” appeared 
in “ The Poetic Mirror ” in 1816, and won for him the 1 
praise of Sir Walter Scott. This was the beginning of i 
Pringle’s acquaintance with Scott. In 1817 he became ! 
joint-editor with James • Cleghorn of the Edinburgh 
Monthly Magazine , which afterwards became the 
famous Blackwood's. Pringle also edited the Edin¬ 


burgh Star , at that time almost the only Liberal paper 
in Scotland. Finding his income insufficient, he emi¬ 
grated to South Africa with his family in 1820. Here 
his experiences were very chequered, and he and hii 
party encountered disappointments, delays, and 
dangers in plenty. 

Later on we find him living in Cape Town, where 
he became public librarian and tutor of several son? 
of the principal families. Here again his journalistic 
instincts asserted themselves; but his love of freedom 
and his outspoken views soon led him into conflict with 
the Governor, who displayed much tyranny in b 
method of suppressing Pringle’s efforts at public en¬ 
lightenment. During the last eight years of his hi: 
Pringle lived in London, where he did a good deal 0: 
literary work, and joined the ranks of the Abolitionists 
becoming secretary to the Anti-Slavery Society. He 
died in 1834, and lies buried in Bunhill Fields. Man;, 
tributes to his charm of personality and his poetiai 
power are included in this volume; one each from both 


the Athenceum and the Quarterly Review , and one free 
Coleridge, who seems to have been especially pleased 
with what is perhaps Pringle’s best-known poem, “Ate 
in the Desert I Love to Ride.” But however favour¬ 
ably his work may have compared with that of b 
contemporaries, to us in these days it reads more than 
a trifle tamely. Readers at home will turn with 
interest to his African poems, which are perhaps his 
most individual contribution to literature. It * J 


praiseworthy desire that leads the Colony to keep 
green the memory of its notabilities in this fashion 1 
has, however, something to learn in the art of boc* 
production, judging from the curious style of tb 
volume. 


Fiction 

The Sotd of the Orient . By Z. L. CAVALIER (*^ J 
ray and Evenden. 6s.) 

“TT was all joy and gladness from beginning to end, 
A says the author, in describing the result of om ^ 
her heroine’s experiments, and we presume, from * 
general tone of the book, that all is intended 1 
“joy and gladness.” Since the story is tame ar- 
monotonous in the extreme, the net effect on the rca#- 
is one of relief when the book is finally closed ^ 
laid aside. 

We are asked, in reading, to reconcile Christianit) 
a species of Buddhism, a bastard form of Theosopm 
and various aspects of astrology into one sublime cm- 
that is to reform the whole world and make jo> ^ 
gladness ”—though the redundancy offends, we^ u 
it a third time—universal. There is, of course, £ 
in the doctrine here laid down, but there \s 1 
unfair amount of credulity and following on * 
tracks that lead nowhere, and are recommended f* 
sumably on account of their age, for we find n L 
virtue in them. 
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Setting doctrine aside, we cannot recommend the 
story. Helen, a wealthy young lady of astrological 
leanings, converts her fianc£ to her way of thinking 
on what may be called sub-religious matters by 
acquiescing in his study of the “soul of the Orient” 
by three years’ residence in India. In that time she 
teaches his sister astrological wisdom, and between 
them the two girls compass many charitable deeds, 
fnally marrying to their—yet a fourth time—“ joy and 
gladness.” It is all very goody-goody and ultra- 
. sentimental, but none of it is very good English and 
... little of it is interesting. 


The Adventuress^ and Other Stories . By GEORGE 
Willoughby. (Max Goschen. 6s.) 

• % 

JUDGED by the ordinary commercial standards of 
. literature which seem of so great an importance at the 
present day, there are several features in this book 
which might well be supposed to militate against its 
chances. In the first place research fails to convince 
qs that the author has published any previous works, 
and the status of beginner in literature frequently 
approaches the criminal. Very similar remarks may 
oe applied to the publisher, whose name is new to us. 
As though this were not enough, the volume, although 
t has 302 pages, is on the slender side, and worst of 
. ill, it is composed of short stories—a species of output 
which stands something in the light of a nightmare to 
' Publishers! 

^ In spite of all this we are glad we have read the 
' ‘Adventuress.” It is true that here and there the 
luthors ambition is just a little in excess of his 
opacity ; but he has shown sufficiently clear evidence 
^>f power and originality. Indeed, the small collection 
>f short stories is distinguished by a flavour which will 
ause many to watch with interest the future efforts of 
(Ji he author. We take it for granted that we are talking 
0 a ^ginner; on this supposition we counsel him to 
'ontinue, for it seems to us there is no reason why he 
hould not go far. 


• he Fringe of the Desert . By R. S. MACNAMARA. 

(Herbert Jenkins. 6s.) 

'VlH° Cn ^ ra ^ ^{> Ure of this book is a charming girl, 
W ^° ^ aS misfortune to suffer—as many 
1 ^f n —for her parents, who parted shortly after 
irth, the father, an artist, going to live in 
-6Vpt, the mother, cynical to a degree, living in 
-Bg and and devoting herself to golf. When Hildred 

tav ^ ■? * went y years of age she is commanded to 
ath W * ^ mot ^ er s * x months and then with her 
v hr> er S k X lnon ^ s » which she has to choose with 

term ^ ^ er ^ e * ^ er half-year with 

c nnis° ^ 1S S ^ >ent a * a q u iet village in England, where 

* 'right s n f ~P art * es f°nn the excitement, the one 

vith a mLi* ma ki n g of a life-long friendship 

lca man * At the end of this period she 


goes to Egypt to join her father, and takes a voyage 
up the Nile. The description of fascinating Egypt 
is very vivid, and her father’s artistic temperament 
colours her life still more. How it all ends, we leave 
the reader to find out. At all events, the book is a 
very clever study of a by no means uncommon ex¬ 
perience in ill-assorted matrimonial partners, and is 
well worth reading. 


1 The Curse of the Nile. By DOUGLAS SLADEN. (Stan¬ 
ley Paul and Co. 6s.) 

“ PUNCH,” seeing an announcement of this book, w The 
Curse of the Nile,” by Douglas Sladen, says such an 
announcement is libellous. It is a romance of the siege 
and fall of Khartum and the fate of the white prisoners 
m Omdurman. The tragedy of Gordon opens the 
story, but the period covered by the book runs from 
the assault on Khartum to the battle and fall of 
Omdurman—that is from February, 1884, to Septem¬ 
ber, 1898. 

The author is quite familiar with Egypt and the 
Nile, and has availed himself of the actual memoirs 
of Slatin Pasha, Charles Neufeld, and Father 
Ohrwalder, also of Sir Reginald Wingate’s book, 
“ Mahdism and the Egyptian Sudan,” so there is a 
strong substratum of real history. On this is built a 
love story, the hero being an English officer, the heroine 
a Sicilian girl of rare beauty, Francesca Lentini. We 
have the power of the Mafia usefully employed, and as 
the love story ends happily, as love stories in novels 
usually do, the reader has reality and fiction blended 
with the author’s well-known skill. 

Things have changed much since the periods de¬ 
scribed, and such situations will never occur again; 
but it is perhaps well that the youth of the present 
generation should know something of what once hap¬ 
pened in Egypt and the Sudan, beginning with the 
sacrifice of Gordon—a character probably never to be 
excelled and one very difficult to imitate. 

While reading the book we came across a print of 
a painting by W. B. Wollen, R.I., exhibited at the 
Royal Academy in 1899, vividly illustrating the charge 
of the 21 st (Empress of India’s) Lancers at Omdur¬ 
man. The battle itself is well described by Mr. 
Sladen, and a reproduction of the picture in the second 

edition of the book would help much to the realisation 
of the actual scene. 

We do not quite like the idea of bringing living per¬ 
sonages into a quasi-historical book of this kind 
although their individual personalities are preserved 


One of the most interesting books of the season will 
be published immediately by Messrs. John Long, Ltd 
It is entitled “Travels in the Pyrenees: Including An¬ 
dorra and the Coast from Barcelona to Carcassonne ” 
and is written by the author of that well-known book 
"The Silken Ensf-Mr. V. C. O’Connor, ££* 
the country with a close and intimate knowledge. 
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Within the Law,” at the Hay- 
market Theatre 


T HE great charm of the art of the theatre is that, at 
its best, in whatever form it is represented, the play 
removes one for a few hours from the consideration 
of one’s own affairs. To the catholic mind it is im¬ 
material whether the author deals with the minutiae of 
psychological development or simple crime, revenge, 
and elaborate melodrama. So that he does it well, ’tis 
well done. 

Three authors, Mr. Bayard Veiller, Mr. Frederick 
Fenn, and Mr. Arthur Wimperis have prepared 
“ Within the Law,” and three managers, Sir Herbert 
Tree, Mr. Faraday, and Mr. Harrison, have placed 
this play before us. Judging by the neatness of the 
presentation and the dynamics of the situations and 
the dialogue, six heads are infinitely better than a 
lesser number, for the play carries us along with 
irresistible force. 

The authors quickly take us into a world of their 
own, which they make intensely interesting. There 
is an enormous and prosperous shop run by Mr. Gilder, 
Mr. Frederick Ross, as clever as, if more commonplace 
than, in “The Yellow Jacket.” Into the details of 
this enterprise one enters with enthusiasm. Soon Mar¬ 
garet Tayor—later Mary Turner—Miss Edyth Goodall, 
is accused, and proved—unjustly, of course—of steal¬ 
ing lace. She goes to prison, and she returns to the 
world to lead a highly respectable gang of sharps, 
who, under her dexterous management, make no end 
of money by means that are shady but nicely within 
the law. Mary, as she now calls herself, burns with a 
fine fire of revenge. Society, and especially the 
Gilders, are to be her victims; the police, her play¬ 
things. She manages even to marry the son of her 
recent employer, a part made attractive by Mr. J. V. 
Bryant's agreeable personality—or is it his accom¬ 
plished art ? 

We must not tell you the story. Its involutions are 
at once superbly complex and divinely clear. Mr. 
Eille Norwood is one of the best-looking, best-hearted 
noblest criminals we have ever known, and it is his 
self-negation which eventually releases Mary and Dick 
Gilder from an impossible position. We hope Mr. Nor¬ 
wood’s Garson—a villain’s name, but that of an honest 
villain—will get off lightly, and live to grace a thousand 
dramas. In fact, one grows to like most of the people 
in the play—even the smug shopkeeper, who is so 
heartless in the early acts. We always love the wicked 
and amusing Agnes Lynch, whom Miss Mabel Russell 
endows with a bold and lively spirit, and the authors 
enrich with their most humorous lines and lightest 
situations. If our hearts do not go out to Mr. Lyall 
Swete and Mr. Leon M. Lion, we at least respect them 
respectively as a very sly solicitor and evil private 
detective. All the cast is good; there is never a dull 


moment in the four acts. Each player brings con¬ 
viction to the audience; each trick of the plot is recog¬ 
nised and appreciated. If there be any momec: c; 
doubt, Miss Edyth Goodall carries the situation 
through with a sincerity that is rarely seen in this class 
of play. 

THfe public should crowd to see the exciting and con¬ 
vincing production; never has a drama of the lone 
been just as well produced and played. For e 
“Typhoon” was a success, but " Within the La* 
will be a dramatic victory to a wider world than ours— 
a world that will crowd the Hay market for mac;, 
months. 


“Croesus” at the Garrick Theatre 

ACT I, at the house of a very well-dressed Parisian 
lady, Mme. de Lingeray. One is permitted to gafc 
from a vast quantity of conversation supplied by be: 
visitors, that she is the particular friend of the Cc-ffite 
Sorbier, a millionaire on the look-out for love—love :a 
himself alone—always an awkward achievement. Tv- 
wards the end of the act, Madame goes away fa- 
Paris with a quite nice-looking boy, very different 
from Sorbier. We congratulate Marcelle de Lingeray. 
but we don’t know much about her, or take much 
terest in her affairs. Her going away, however, can* 
Sorbier some pain, and prevents him for a while two 
devoting himself to the perfectly enormous busiifc* i 
undertakings which, dS a rule, he commands witn c 
grace and victory such as is rarely known this sice 
the footlights. 

Act II is presented after a cheering selection fa* 

“ Oh, oh, Delphine!” Claude Sorbier, recovered faa 
the doubtful loss of Marcelle, entertains us with 
way he manages his business, lends money to 
pleasant friends, is nice to artists, and, oh! so very ^ 
with blackmailing journalists, a class only known t- 
Continental financiers, we presume. We also 
that he keeps an old hat and coat in his immense!; 
important safe, and that, with this complete disgn*- 
he goes into the world as a poor clerk and makes k- 
to Yvonne, a midinette, who is, of course, attract 
to him for himself alone. 

Act III has the great advantage of being the ^ 
we feared there might be two more. At 
Pinchard’s home, Croesus is first entertained, ar.u 
loses one more illusion. His girl of the peop - 
simple-minded, 41 all for him” lover, has the**-■■ 
heart perhaps, but also the business head whic - 
longs by ancient right to the Parisian work-girl* -• 
likes Claude Sorbier — why, we can’t imagine— but ^ 
resents the tiny income he has told her he earn*. * 
has met the Vicomte de Fonsac, an elderly 
of the world, who borrows money, on absurd ar 
convincing excuses, from Sorbier, and he has p*°f 
to set her up in a little flat and give her a nice r 
She in turn proposes a neat little anar.s 
1 a trois to Sorbier. 
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One more sad experience for the millionaire. 

But he retains a flower that Marcelle had 

given him when she returned and begged him 

to be friends. We are left to think over 

the sadness of those who have great possessions. 

We could, if we might, suggest a way out for very 

rich people who are afraid of being loved for their 

money; it is that they should seek for mates among 

those who are equally well provided for. But our 

idea would not have helped the author to write a play, 

and that, we see, was his fixed intention, come what 

might. The result is quite a crude and genuine piece 

of work—perhaps the best ever written by a 

member of the de Rothschild family. It does 

not, in its translation, at least, show much 

wit, original observation, or dramatic instinct. 

Mr. Arthur Bourchier gives us a nice, elderly, 

acute business man,,who seems to be rather silly about 

women. Mr. Spencer Trevor is excellent as a well- 

known stage type of an aristocrat, without means or 

morals, who wishes to have quite as good a time as 

those who do happen to be rich. Mile. Gabrielle 

Dorziat, as Marcelle, appeared very attractive, but the 

character was far too elusive, and, as the management 

refused to send us a seat and ours was not a very good 

one, her voice, with its agreeable delicate French 

accent, did not always reach us. If one may believe 

the papers, “Croesus '' was produced in the midst of 

battles and bad feeling, and therefore the smoothness 

of its presentation and the excellence of the many 

minor and unnecessary characters is more than ever 

creditable to Mr. Bourchier and his assistant stage- 

managers. But “Croesus/* as it stands, states nothing 

new and very little that is true; we fear M. Henri 

de Rothschild’s play is negligible in the history of 

stage art, but we nurse the unconquerable hope that 

the baron will produce something much more charming 
later on. ._ 


“Nan” at the Court Theatre 

Miss Horniman is the most obliging and tactful 
manager in the world. She is always, as if by chance, 
wiving or producing just the plays we want to see. 

or some few years, since Miss Lillah McCarthy gave 
J? her wonderful presentation of " Nan/' by Mr. John 
asefield, we have been anxious to see the play again, 
an lo! Miss Horniman casts it with her excellent 
company, and presents it in the most natural way 
ssi e. Miss Irene Rooke now plays Nan; she does 
make us forget Miss McCarthy, but she is in- 
t^vi ua and splendid and bold in the convincing and 
at ^ Cr on ^ fauIt an occasional side glance 

such^ ma * somew hat misplaced in a poetic tragedy 

ford's^ as * s Miss Rooke, excellent as is Miss Beres- 
Gurv^l ^ ar & e ^er, competent as is the Dick 

as Jenn° p‘ Milton Rosener > k is Miss Hilda Sims 
art » th^ a ^£ etter w ho shows us the truest and deepest 
mastery S f characterisation, the most complete 
0 stagecraft. The management is famous 
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for its discovery of talent, and, of course, Miss Sims 
has already played many parts, but we doubt if even 
Miss Horniman has ever shown more luck or skill than 
in casting this actress for the difficult but telling 
character of Jenny Pargetter. While she was on the 
stage, one ceased to criticise the lack of inevitability 
which underlies Mr. Masefield's work. We are ready 
to believe that Dick Gurvil can love so sweet and 
beautiful a woman as Nan at one moment, and be 
turned from his purpose by the made-up story of her 
inhuman aunt the next; with so natural and convincing 
a Jenny we can understand Nan's trust in her, and how 
that trust was betrayed. Now that Jenny is so real, 
much of the unreality of her father and mother ceases 
to be noticed. Although the cunning and meanness 
of the character is so clearly displayed, Miss Sims 
endows the part with the freshness of youth, the 
pathos of ignorance, a blithe April spirit, which adds 
a further charm to much that is fine in Mr. Masefield's 
work. 

And this reminds us that it is too bad of Miss 
Horniman to give us so short a season; she should be 
of the centre, and the permanent director of a London 
enterprise. 


41 


Taming of the Shrew ” at the Prince 

of Wales’s 


Mr. Martin Harvey has taken thought in the pro¬ 
duction of this conceited historic and also counsel from 
Mr. William Poel who has so long fought for the 
simplification of Shakespearean performances. The 
result is delightful. It may owe something to the over¬ 
accentuated affectations of the two totally different pro¬ 
ductions by Mr. Barker at the Savoy, it may be 
indebted to Mr. Gordon Craig, but the result is excellent 
and we refuse to be bothered about derivatives any more 
in regard to the stage setting than in connection with 
the play itself. Of course there is no doubt that the 
shrew that Shakespeare drew was already sketched in 
sixteenth century Italian literature, and that the 
Elizabethans had seen other plays on similar lines. 
Of course, the stage as arranged by Mr. Harvey 
has been done before, and is only " a new way,” as he 
calls it, comparatively. 

These things do not matter much to the playgoer of 
to-day who wants to get as much interest and amuse¬ 
ment out of the comedy—or farce—as he possibly can. 
The present revival supplies this want— 


With silken coats and caps and golden rings, 

With ruffs and cuffs and fardingales and things- 
With scarfs and fans and double change of bravery 
W ,th amber bracelets, beads and all this knavery. 


admirable Christopher Sly of ours or, we are incline 
think any day. The skill that Mr. Glenney lavis 
on Sly contains the essential things of art. He sd- 
us nothing, but he never Tails to please. A drun 
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tinker who is being made a fool of to amuse an aristocrat 
may not be an inspiring figure, but in the hands of Mr. 
Glenney he is richly human, humorous, bold, alcoholi- 
cally urbane and free. The character is given much 
more prominence than in any other production of the 
play which we have seen. Sly sits out the whole comedy 
almost among the audience in front of the stage, firstly 
supported by his “lady madam,” and later by his host. 
His occasional interpolations are well timed and ex¬ 
cellent fun, and truly the spirit of his period. 

Mr Glenney is easily first, but the rest of them are 
unusually competent. Katharina is one of the most 
difficult of Shakespeare’s heroines; many a gifted actress 
has shunned her, many another has failed to realise her 
complex character. Miss de Silva has not been over¬ 
praised in the part. Personally we think she plays it 
to the greatest advantage. Truly, her voice has not the 
full note, nor her manner the richness and superb appeal 
of our ideal Kate, the prettiest Kate in Christendom, 
but Miss 'de Silva plays with infinite intelligence and 
skill, her wit is always alert, her temper high, and 
when at length she ceases to be a foul contending rebel 
she grows gay and delightful. We have never seen the 
actress in a part she so fully graced. Mr. Harvey, of 
course, takes the stage with an air, and makes Petruchio 
sufficiently a swagger. 

But it is rather in connection with the excellent pro¬ 
duction and cast, the admirable costumes and staging, 
that we would praise him. His gentleman of Verona is 
not. so graceful as might be, he does not engage our 
sympathies nor cause us greatly to believe in him. He is 
too little Petruchio, too greatly Mr. Martin Harvey. The 
rather mysterious Bianca of the play is made beautiful 
and alluring by Miss Annie Furrell. We fully believe 
in her swarm of suitors, of whom Mr. Franklyn Dyall, 
as Hortensio, is the one we should have backed, 
although he ends by being a bad second. Of the rest 
one may say that they are all good and well in the 
picture—a picture of the Elizabethan stage, in no way 
overdone, but always beautiful and sufficient, gay, and 
enjoyable. The production deserves the attention of 
all Shakespeareans, that is to say, the whole of the 
playgoing public. EGAN Mew. 


Monday, June 9, is the date of the annual Shake¬ 
speare Festival at His Majesty’s Theatre, and Sir 
Herbert Tree, following the precedent which he set 
himself when instituting the Festival, will treat each 
revival with all the care which he lavishes upon a new 
production. The first play on the list is “The Merchant 
of Venice,” which will be given for one week, with Sir 
Herbert as Shylock—one of his finest impersonations— 
and Miss Phyllis Neilson-Terry as Portia, Mr. Basil 
Gill being the Bassanio of the specially chosen cast. 
"Julius Caesar,” “Twelfth Night,” and "Macbeth” are 
also in the repertoire, and “Romeo and Juliet” is to be 
played at His Majesty’s Theatre for the first time, and 
Sir Herbert as Mercutio. 


Latter-Day Cosmogony 

By Professor F. T. Del Marmol. 

II.—PLANETS. 

T HE nebular hypothesis of Laplace may be said to 
have come into favour once more, as far as the 
origin of the planets is concerned. This theory wa* 
simply that of a nebular mass extending as far as or 
farther than Neptune, coolmg, spinning, and contracting 
at the same time. From time to time, rings would be 
thrown off, and these rings would shrink into planets. 
This theory has been Submitted to heavy criticism, it 
being maintained that it did not explain how the initial 
spin was obtained, and that it was incompatible with 
the movements of certain satellites. But the late Henri 
Poincare pointed out that there were really fewer objec¬ 
tions to Laplace’s theory than to any other, and if there 
were only the solar system to be considered, it might 
easily be accepted. Recently, Professor See ha* 
endeavoured to disprove it by applying a formula called 
Babinet’s, which states that the rotational velocity of a 
sphere multiplied by the square of its radius gives the 
same result when its matter is contracted or expanded, 
and since we know the radius of the Sun and its actual 
period of rotation, we can compute the velocity of rota¬ 
tion when our central body was a nebula with a radius 
as large as that of the orbit of Neptune, the furthermost 
of the known planets. By doing so we arrive at the 
result that when the Sun’s matter was so expanded, its 
period of rotation would have been nearly three million 
yeirs, and therefore the nebula was rotating so slowly 
that it would not have detached a portion of itself to 
form a planet. Now, according to Professor See, the 
planets and satellites could be formed in but one of two 
possible ways: (i) They might have been detached from 
their respective central masses, as supposed by Laplace, 
and (2) they might have been original nuclei captured 
in the midst of the solar nebula, as suggested by himself 
Professor See’s theory, although it accounts for the 
shape of the orbits a*s the effect of a resisting medium, 
fails to give a satisfactory explanation of the direction o! 
the planets and of the small inclination of their orbits 
and must be rejected. 

The spiral hypothesis of Professors Moulton and 
Chamberlin supposes that the solar system wa> 
evolved from a spiral nebula from which large masses of 
matter were thrown out to immense distances, to revoke 
eventually in elliptical orbits around the central bod) 
from which they were ejected. This hypothesis is ab- 
called the “ Planetesimal Theory” because each parties 
of the spiral rifebula is supposed to have revolved atoo? 
independently, in the manner of a planet. Moulton ha> 
shown that, on this theory, the resulting planets maj 
have revolved round the nucleus in the same direction 
the original rotation and that the planes of their orbits 
might nearly coincide, as we know to be the ca^e io ^ 
solar system. With reference to the satellites, t* 
direction of their motion might, on this hypothesis 
either direct or retrograde, according to circumstance 
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So, on the whole, this new cosmogony may be a good 
working hypothesis, but it cannot be accepted until it 
accounts for the many difficult question^ that it raises in 
celestial mechanics. 

Now Professor H. Turner is championing the cause 
of Laplaces theory. Rather instructive and quite 
original is his way of explaining the manner in which the 
first nebula threw off the rings that later became planets. 
He compares that nebula to a mince-pie. The latter 
becomes compressed under the action of gravitation, and 
the edges open slightly allowing some of the mince to 
squeeze out. This having escaped will form a thin flat 
ring which no longer rotates solidly as it did inside the 
pie. Indeed, it has now become a separate body, and 
the different particles, bumping against each other, will 
gradually ome together in the shape of a planet. Thifc 
is one of the best amongst the many explanations given 
recently in order to show that it is not absolutely neces¬ 
sary to assume a very quick •rotation of the original 
nebula as the basis of Laplace’s theory. 

In short, while the nebular hypothqfsis has had to be 
abandoned as far as it concerned the satellites, we are 
compelled to admit, with reference to the planets, that 
this theory is still the only one which may satisfactorily 
explain the remarkable positions of the orbits, which the 
calculus of probabilities would not allow us to attribute 
to mere chance, as well as the directions of the planets, 
and even the nearly circular shape of the orbits by Dr. 
See s very argument of the resisting medium, since such 
medium must have existed during the long process of 
aggregation. And if we accept Professor See’s dilemma 
that the planets must have been either detached from 
the central mass, or captured in the midst of the 9olar 
nebula, our conclusion must be that there are according 
to the calculus of probabilities, over eight thousand 
millions of probabilities against one that the planets of 
the solar system, if accidentally captured, would not 
have been moving, all of them, in the same direction and 
in nearly the same plane, which is the real state of 
affairs. 

Curiously enough, this most damaging objection to the 
rival theory to that of Laplace may be stated by simply 
applying a mathematical formula of the great Laplace 
himself. According to his theorem, the most fruitful 
in mathematical philosophy, if the chances of several 
things happening are respectively a, b, c, etc., the pro¬ 
bability of all of them happening simultaneously should 
he the product of a into b into c, etc. 

For instance, that our fellow-planet Mercury should 
move by chance in the same direction as the Earth is one 
probability in two. The same applies to Venus or any 
other planet. But that Venus and Mercury should both 
possess, by chance, the same direction as the Earth is 
°ne chance in four (2 multiplied by 2). That all the 
^cn planets outside of our globe should possess an 
entical direction with us is one chance in 128 (2 multi- 
P ied by itself seven times). That is to say, the pro- 
abilities agairtst all these bodies travelling in the same 
section, by chance, i.e., as in the theory of capture, 
are against one. 


But that is nothing when we come to examine another 
strange coincidence. The angle formed by the plane 
of the orbit of each of these bodies with the plane of the 
Earth’s orbit might vary, of course, from zero to ninety 
degrees. But as a matter of fact they are all under 
seven degrees, which means that their ellipsis is in¬ 
variably inside of the thirteenth part of what it might be. 
Now, the chances of this happening as a mere coinci¬ 
dence as in the capture theory are 13 multiplied by itself 
seven times which gives a total of over sixty-two millions 
against one. Finally, the chances against a simultaneous 
direction inside of the slight angle already mentioned 
would be the product of the two previous ones, yielding 
the astounding figure already stated of more than eight 
thousand million chances to one against such a coinci¬ 
dence. But the position is quite different when we come 
to the origin of the moons. Here, the retrograde move¬ 
ments of several of them, the peculiar motion of others, 
the enormous differences in the angles of the planes of 
their orbits with the equators of their respective planets, 
not only are the facts consistent with the capture theory, 
but are also in absolute contradiction to the nebular 
hypothesis as far as satellites are concerned. 

But the writer would venture to propose a kind of 
verification not formulated yet, so far as he is aware, 
and which is a more direct way of ’showing the probable 
truth of the theory oT the origin of the planets accord¬ 
ing to Laplace. 

Let us consider the rings which would have formed 
the planets, with a width equal to the actual diameter 
of the planet, that of the earth being taken as a unit. 
We can calculate the volume of every one "of those rings, 
multiply them into their density (inversely proportional 
to the cubes of their distances to the # sun) and, then 
calculate their respective proportional masses by multi¬ 
plying the previous products into the squares of their 
distances from the sun. These calculations are rather 
complicated, but the results they yield are most sug¬ 
gestive. If we compare the masses of these rings to 
that of the earthly ring taken as a unit, we find that 
they are nearly the same as the actual masses of the 
planets themselves, the differences being insignificant, 
except in the case of Jupiter, whose actual mass is over 
twice as big as that indicated by the mass of its original 
ring, and the case of Mars, whose actual mass is less 
than half. But these two results strengthen rather than 
weaken, the argument, as they refer to the giant and 
the dwarf planets which are neighbours, so that the very 
process of the ring evolution Suggests that not only the 
enormous mass of Jupiter had certainly the power to 
attract some portions of the contracting nebula, but also 
that a part of the original Martian ring was absorbed 
by its mighty neighbour before condensing sufficiently 
to form a planet and keep its actual mass. 

Now, by applying the same verification to those 
moons and asteroids whose elements are known, like 
Ceres, our earthly moon, the Saturnian Titan and the 
four Galilean satellites of Jupiter, we find that there is 
not even an approximate proportion between their actual 
masses and those which should have corresponded to the 
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rings that would have originated them in the way sug¬ 
gested by Laplace. The result of this problem is 
another indication that the nebular theory must be 
rejected so far as satellites and asteroids are concerned. 
But, in respect to the origin of the planets, it shows that 
there is, in favour of the genial theory of the French 
geometer, a probability perhaps greater than that ever 
suspected by the illustrious Laplace himself. 


A Traveller in Doubt 

S the game of travel worth the candle ? Was Steven¬ 
son, himself a confirmed vagabond, right when 
he declared that no place under heaven is worth travel¬ 
ling to? Is the sting of the Wanderlust, which breaks 
up homes and sunders comrades, a blessing or a curse ? 
Questions such as these inevitably confront the wan¬ 
derer in his moments of depression, and his answer will 
depend on his own temperament and point of view. 

The only helpful basis of inquiry is to consider dis¬ 
passionately the advantages—actual and alleged—of 
globe-trotting for its own sake; and many of these, I 
am beginning to fancy, belong to the late summer and 
autumn of life in which the rolling stone, gathering 
little moss by the way, comes back to its own and can¬ 
not roll any more. True, he has thrown the years to 
the locusts, but has he not his memories? Even a 
school atlas will henceforth be for him no mere gallery 
of flat and conventional diagrams, but rather an album 
of reminiscence, in which the blue spaces recall heaving 
oceans or smiling lakes, the herring-bone symbol of 
mountains bring back painful clambers over snow and 
delicious camps*in the pure air of the high places, and 
the worm-like tracery of rivers fills his ears with the 
roar of falls, the splash of fish, or the rhythm of Indian 
paddles. So, also, the little dot that marks some 
Eastern city conjures up the babel of crowded bazaars, 
with shrill calls to prayer from green-tiled minarets, 
veiled women hurrying timorously in the shadow of 
almond trees, arrogant horsemen riding disdainfully 
through the press. Without the harvest of a travelled 
eye, as well be like Sir Fopling Flutter, who regarded 
every place beyond Hyde Park as the wilderness! 

This magic of the atlas for those who have won its 
freedom is worth a little further tribute. If I look at 
the low outline of the Baltic Provinces, I hear once again 
the mournful music of the wings of wild geese winging 
their way under grey skies to frozen meres. The blue 
curve of the Gulf of Mexico is starred with flashing 
tarpon and wheeling pelicans. Opening the atlas at 
the map of Australia, I hear the piping crows making 
harmony at the edge of a grim forest of gum-trees, and 
the silhouette of Ja«va brings a lovely vision of sunrise 
over Gunung Salak as I saw it last from a little 
verandah at Buitenzoorg that overhung an abyss 
carpeted with tree ferns. 

If these and a thousand other memories in keeping 
are not of themselves worth all the expense and dis¬ 
comfort of years of travel—and I do not concede as 
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much without further reflection—is there no other gain 
to the credit of those who have seen the world for 
themselves ? I will not, for the sake of argument, refer 
to travel with some specific object, such as the quest of 
better health, or higher wage, or archaeological research, 
or big game shooting, since such concrete purpose is 
apart from the less material advantages of travel that 
I have in mind. Nor need we labour too seriously the 
educational virtue of world-travel. Certainly it has a 
broadening influence and woos men's minds from the 
petty worries of the parish pump. It makes them, in 
short, as Macaulay once said, unlike Dr. Johnson; and, 
with certain reservations, that alone is a desirable trans¬ 
formation. Yet Dr. Johnson was not precisely a fool, 
and Sancho Panza was not far from the truth when he 
told his master that some people would learn more by 
staying dry-shod at home than by roaming about the 
world. The ultimate value of all education lies, I 
imagine, in the student father than in the curriculum. 
Many a young sprig of the ruling class went through 
the Grand Tour without the least benefit to himself or 
his neighbours; and there must always be something a 
little pathetic about Kipling's Manchester youth who 
expressed himself as “very much pleased" on seeing the 
Taj. 

Instances like these, however, are an aspersion only 
on travel taken in the wrong spirit. Ours is an age of 
hurry, of somewhat vulgar hurry if the whole truth 
must be told. Our contemporaries may display great 
bravery and resource in flying across the Atlantic, with 
the eyes of the world on their exploits; but how many 
of them would have the patience and endurance to cross 
the snow-bound steppes in Burnaby's troika, or to navi¬ 
gate the Gulf of Aden in Macgregor's canoe ? Such 
modes of travel would nowadays be voted too slow, 
and the undergraduate of Oxford or Harvard prefers 
to see half a dozen Continental countries during the 
long vacation. These tourists are the slaves of guide¬ 
book and time-table, and bring into the spirit of travel 
for its own sake a rigid system of schedule more suited 
to those who travel in dry goods. 

The real lessons of travel, on the other hand, are to 
be learnt only on camelback, in jolting country carts, 
or aboard dug-out canoes. Those whose travels are 
confined to the radius of velvet-lined Pullman cars 
might, but for the greater facilities for killing time be¬ 
tween the cradle and the burial service, as well remain 
at home. The school of travel makes little of the 
“lions" of the guide-book. True, there are gems like 
Cologne Cathedral, Niagara Falls, the Taj Mahal, or 
the Pyramids, which every tourist will be anxious to 
see with his own eyes; but they may all be studied on 
picture postcards, and the traveller who is neither a 
camera nor a gramophone should gather his impressions 
with discrimination. Emerson once said that the be¬ 
holder matters more than the scenes that he beholds, 
and the most lasting impressions are those formed, 
without the help of any guide-book or cicerone, of some 
nightfall in an Eastern harbour, some sandstorm in the 
desert, or some dawn on a snow-capped peak. 
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Those content only with double-entry of credit 
and debit may enumerate for their own benefit such 
drawbacks of travel as can fairly be put against the 
advantages; and perhaps they will find that the supreme 
penalty of a restless life spent in wandering is that of 
coming home at the end, like Rip Van Winkle, to a 
picture in which the traveller has no.place. True, he 
has his memories, but, with all his old friends in the 
churchyard, and a new generation that has no room for 
him in its heart, these may be meagre fare. Against 
this tragedy of isolation there is no appeal. The re¬ 
turning prodigal must live out the sunset of his life in 
the pageant of the past. The present will be out of 
touch with him. 


Mr. Carnegie’s Twelve Million 

Dollar Dinner 

I T is of little use asking if Carnegie libraries are 
a boon and a blessing; they are there —“ right 
there/’ as Mr. Carnegie’s private secretary would say. 
But it is only reasonable to suppose that if the peoples 
of the localities had not wanted them they would not 
have had them; whether or not the institutions are 
good depends largely upon the way in which they are 
used, for which Mr. Carnegie cannot be expected to 
accept any responsibility. These, again, are senti¬ 
ments Mr. Bertram would echo. Just how many 
library buildings Mr. Carnegie has paid for it is im¬ 
possible to say at any given moment—that is, for any¬ 
one except Mr. Carnegie himself or his private secre¬ 
tary—as they are to be found in many parts of the 
world, from the South Seas to the Northern Ocean. 
Dr. Johnson’s famous definition of all-embracing space 
does not apply here, as neither the Chinese nor the 
Peruvians have benefited to any great extent. Mr. 
Carnegie’s first step in the direction of the particular 
branch of philanthropy he has made his own was the 
gift of a “bay” or book-stack full of books to the 
old Mechanics’ Institute of Pittsburg, or Alleghany, 
as this particular district was then designated, of which 
his father had been a member, and where he himself 
had gained much knowledge. This, or rather the 
Public Library that followed, Mr. Carnegie describes 
as the mother of from twenty-three to twenty-four 
hundred public libraries in the English-speaking 
world. This apparently is the nearest Mr. Carnegie 
himself can get to the exact number of his donations 
to public libraries! When one considers the amount 
spent on the erection of these two and a half thousand 
libraries, the difficulty at arriving at a correct estimate 
of the total sum is greatly increased; in fact, it be¬ 
comes little more than a guessing competition, as the 
number of applications for new libraries averages 
nearly a hundred a day. And although all these re¬ 
quests are not acceded to, the sums granted are daily 
increasing, so that to-day’s total is more than yester- 
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day’s, and less than to-morrow’s; how much more or 
less depends. . . . 

A hundred million dollars might be near the mark— 
at least, it is as near the mark as anyone has been, 
except Mr. Carnegie. A hundred million dollars 
does not really sound as much as twenty million 
pounds. , The extra eighty in the hundred millions 
cannot compensate for the sniff given by the English¬ 
man when anyone refers to large sums of money in 
francs, marks, or dollars. Twenty millions sterling 
is rather a large sum for any individual to give away, 
even when the object is one so deserving as public 
libraries. One of the New York papers, at the time 
when Mr. Carnegie’s donations had reached the “ fifty 
million dollar mark,” gave numerous pictorial and other 
demonstrations of how much fifty million dollars 
weighed, how they would be sufficient to handcuff the 
sun and the moon, or bury the suffragettes, or some¬ 
thing equally interesting. Now that the amount has 
been just about doubled, not even the American paper 
in question would be able to contain the figures! 

These twenty-five hundred public libraries represent 
rather more than fifteen per cent, of all the public 
or municipal, state or national, and semi-public 
libraries. In public libraries in this country alone, 
however, the percentage of Carnegie libraries is much 
higher, and probably represents about fifty per cent, 
of the library buildings; this, of course, includes 
branches, of which there is a large—an almost un¬ 
known—number. Just how many of the hundred 
million dollars have come to this country by way of 
libraries is more difficult to guess. Quite a number 
of local councils have asked for grants without count¬ 
ing the cost to themselves; because certain of Mr. Car¬ 
negie’s conditions are calculated to remove the idea 
of charity from the gift— i.e ., “getting something for 
nothing.” One of these conditions is usually that the 
library rate of a penny in the pound is to be levied 
for the upkeep of the institution. And in this con¬ 
nection I may whisper an aside; these conditions are 
not under seal, and certain local councils, having 
obtained their buildings, are endeavouring to set aside 
their understandings with Mr. Carnegie. It is not 
quite cricket; but, then, the rules of sport are not 
always recognised by local authorities. 

To return, however: how many of the hundred 
million dollars have been planted in this country ? As 
nearly as possible, the number would appear to be 
twelve millions. Mr. Carnegie’s dinner, which the 
Library Association is giving in his honour at the 
Hotel Cecil on June 2, has cost him nearly two and 
a half millions sterling! Perhaps in the future the 
Library Association may be induced to lower the tariff 
of its honours, which are more than regal in price at 
present. Incidentally Mr. Carnegie’s generosity has 
been recognised by numerous caskets; and without 
doubt he was the originator of the modem fashion in 
“ freedoms,” so much so that he has been called the 
“great freeman.” In common with others of his 
characteristics and personal qualities, Mr. Carnegie’s 
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interest in libraries is inherited—at least, to some con¬ 
siderable extent. Like most Scotsmen, the million¬ 
aire's father was an ardent reader, and found much 
value and profit from his self-imposed studies. 

A. J. Philip. 


Foreign Reviews 

Die Deutsche Rundschau. 

HE continuation of Baron Rochus von Liliencron's 
reminiscences gives an excellent side-light on the 
events of 1848 in the debatable land of Schleswig- 
Holstein. General Gustav Dickhuth's account of the 
War of Liberation is also continued. He points out 
that Napoleon had lost confidence in his men, otherwise 
he would have attempted and probably carried out a 
great " coup” near the beginning of the hostilities. On 
the other side Austria, uncertain of her true interests, 
was undeniably lukewarm. “ Stephana Schwertner” 
still pursues her romantic career. Charlotte Lady Blen- 
nerhasset, basing herself largely on Mr. Monypenny's 
life, gives a clear and excellent account of Disraeli. 
Frau von Bunsen begins a series of Spanish landscapes, 
exceedingly well drawn. 

La Revue. 

April 1.—M. Karl Strecker gives the correspondence 
of Nietzsche and Strindberg. M. Faguet criticises recent 
studies of Flaubert by M. L. Bertrand and others, and 
speaks of the novelist on his own account. M. Finot 
sings the praises of optimism. 

April 15.—M. Faguet, criticising M. Delvaille's 
“Histoire de l’Id6e de Progres,” exposes in masterly 
fashion the fallacies that he finds underlying the idea 
in question. He refuses any lengthy ancestry to the 
idea of progress; he distinguishes “ It progres” from 
“des progres,” and he compares humanity to “un malade 
qui cherche un soulagement a se tourner tantot sur le 
cot6 droit, tantot sur le cote gauche.” Dr. Nordau re¬ 
gards with a (necessarily) Nordauesque eye the religious 
dances of Echternach in Luxemburg. Mme. M. 
Remuzat has some amusing details about Mme. de Stael 
at Stockholm in 1812. M. de Rosen introduces Rabin¬ 
dranath Tagore, and gives a translation of some of his 
lyrics. 

Le Mercure de France. 

April 1.—M. V. Cornetz has an interesting article on 
“ Le Sens de la Direction chez l’Homme et les 
Animaux.” M. Feugere discusses the Abbe Raynal’s 
* Histoire des Indes,” and its influence on the Revolu¬ 
tion ; there is a stupendous passage about missionaries 
to reward a curious reader. M. Buffenoir supplements 
a former article on the sculptor Houdon and his 
attempts to portray Rousseau. 

April 16.—The correspondence of Nietzsche and 
Strindberg is to be found here, as well as in the " Revue” 
for April 1. M. Prod’homme gives the text of and 
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commentary to a memorial of Beethoven's, by which 
he strives to wrest a nephew out of the hands of an 
unworthy sister-in-law. “ Les Derniers Pretres 
Universitaires” (of the College of Lesneven), introduced 
by M. Chasse, are delightful acquaintances, holding 
certificates of kindliness and tolerance from “l'Oncle” 
Francisque Sarc£y and M. Gustave Herve, both of 
whom taught under them. M. Andr6 Spire finely 
analyses Otto Weininger, a Jew of genius, who died of 
perplexity over the Jewish problem. 

La Revue Bleue. 

March 19.—M. Masson-Oursel has a striking article 
on Buddha, and M. L. Maury deals with the Memoirs 
of Thibaudeau. M. L&nonon is less judicial than usual 
on the subject of Gladstone’s Home Rule Bills. 

April 5.—A much italicised thesis of Wagner's on the 
relations between art and climate is divided between 
this and the following number. M. Fournol, Deputy, 
discusses the essential relations of France and Italy. 
M. O. Galtier gives a most moving account of the 
martyrdom of an unfortunate French officer, Lavergne, 
and his wife, by the revolutionary tribunal. 

April 12.—M. Charles Gride pleads for more co¬ 
operation between French and Mohammedans in the 
North African colonies. M. Lefranc begins an inquiry 
into the identity of Anne, the “ Grande Amye” of 
Marot; he believes in Anne d’Alen^on, who belonged to 
an illegitimate branch of the House of Valois. An 
anonymous article preaches the doctrine that readiness 
to attack is the true principle of military organisation. 
M. Flat diagnoses with joy the decline of pure intellec- 
tualism in the French spirit. 

April 19.—M. Gheusi, Deputy, begins an exposition 
of that thorny subject, “La D6fense de l'Ecole Laique.” 
M. Th. Labarre likewise opens a subject—the adminis¬ 
tration of foreign politics at the Quai d’Orsay. M. 
Flat speaks of Mirabeau, the statesman, and his latest 
biographer, M. Barthou. M. de Crisenoy has an inter¬ 
esting analysis of the “ Ring,” from the point of view of 
“lTd6e de Chute” in Wagner. 

La Societe Nouvelle. 

The April number contains the concluding portion of 
M. Bonnet's essay, “Les Lois Fondamentales de 
TUnivers et la Philosophic Rationnelle.” M. A. Goffin 
has a very illuminating criticism of Watteau, a painter 
who is easily misunderstood. Translations, by M. 
Cantillon, are given of poems of John Littlebird, who 
died about three years ago at the age of twenty. M. 
Leon Dumas fulminates against the clerical factors in 
the primary education of Belgium. 

La Revue Critique d'Histoire et de Litterature. 

March 29.—Mr. E. Norman Gardiner’s book, “ Greek 
Athletic Sports and Festivals,” receives high praise. 

April 12.—M. Chabot notices several books dealing 
with Syriac grammar and subjects, including “ Die 
Syrische Barbara-Legende,” which has been reviewed 
in The Academy. 
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April 19.—M. Welvert reviews several books in which 
the horrors of the revolutionary tribunals are exposed. 
M. Bioves notices Mr. Wiernik’s “ History of the Jews 
in America/* and M. Baldensperger appreciates an im¬ 
portant work by M. Dupouy on the mutual literary debts 
of France and Germany. 

La Revue Germanique. 

This review has issued a reprint of an article entitled 
“ La Nature dans l’CEuvre de John Galsworthy/* which 
4 appeared in its March number. It is from the pen of M. 
G. d’Hangest. 

Les Langues Modernes. 

In the “Notes Anglaises” for March, M. d’Hangest 
wishes success to THE ACADEMY in its efforts to in- 
augurate at Olney a worthy memorial to Cowper. He 
also calls attention to Professor Herbert Strong's 
article in The Academy on "The Problem of the 
Aspirate.” 


The New English Art Club 

T HE pictures in this exhibition are of very unequal 
quality—we have seldom se^n extremes of good 
and bad in such close juxtaposition. But the best of 
them do in some cases reach a high standard, and 
perhaps the bad ones serve to set them off. 

In the first picture of all Mr. Ian Strang follows 
the tradition of his house in producing in hard colours 
and hard lines the really clever study which he calls 
“ A Family of Spanish Gypsies/* Mr* William 
Rothenstein sends both the preliminary outline study 
and the finished portrait of “ A Young Bengali at his 
Devotions** (Nos. 5 and 213). They are both excellent 
specimens of careful and conscientious work, infused 
with a touch of idealism, which is to be found, perhaps, 
in the best specimens of the Bengali race, but that can 
hardly be said to characterise them as a whole. A full- 
size life study from the nude in chalk and monochrome 
is sent by Mr. Augustus John with the title “The 
World**—rather inchoate in its present stage, but show¬ 
ing possibilities of development. A clever drawing in 
pen and ink and wash is Mr. Tryon’s “Castillo de 
Ayub, Calatynd**; and two excellent portraits in dry 
point by Mr. Francis Dodd are those numbered 32 and 
34; Mr. Unwin’s etching of “Avignon” also merits 
praise. Mr. F. H. S. Shepherd’s clever sketches in 
body-colour (numbers 55 and 59) show considerable 
ability, especially in the bold handling of the cliffs and 
beach in the latter. Miss Vera Waddington’s bold and 
effective water-colour sketch, with some pen-work in 
architectural features of the foreground, “The Apen¬ 
nines from San Remo,” is considerably above the aver¬ 
age; and the suggestion of Japanese methods in Miss 
Airy’s “Split Quince** and Miss Radford’s “Spirea” 
is very effective in both cases. Mr. Henry Tonks con¬ 
tributes a very clever water-colour sketch portrait, which 
he calls “The Night-Cap”—a rosy-cheeked girl sitting 
in diskabillie on her bed; and the same clever artist is 
responsible for a very effective theatrical sketch in 
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chalks (No. 87), besides a fine pastel picture, “After 
the Bath,” in which a semi-nude seated figure and the 
kneeling attendant, in her yellow turban, are most effec¬ 
tively rendered. Miss Waddington has another daring 
bird’s-eye view in her water-colour of “Venice,” a re¬ 
markable piece of work both in respect of drawing and 
colour. Her water-colour sketch of “Levanto” also 
merits high praise for its clear colour and still light. 
In his picture of “The Burnt Common/* Sir Montague 
Pollock renders a difficult subject with cleverness and 
truth; and Mr. Tonks must again be complimented on 
his brilliant pastel portrait of Mrs. St. John Hutchin¬ 
son. 

Coming to the oil-paintings, we pass by Mr. Finch’s 
extraordinary chalky group of corpse-like nude studies, 
which he calls “Femmes au bain/* to give high praise 
to Mr. Dugdale’s half-length seated portrait of “A 
Coster Girl and Child,” a direct and simple piece of 
work, well executed, with a touch of real sympathy and 
pathos. Mr. David Muirhead’s study, “The Little 
Jewess,” is also bold and effective; so is Mr. Wilson 
Steer’s portrait of Mrs. Hugh Hammersley. Probably 
the best picture in the exhibition is Mr. McEvoy’s 
“Myrtle,” a lovely composition showing a girl easily 
and gracefully leaning on her elbow, admirably har¬ 
monious at all points, especially in its soft colour 
scheme of pink and grey. Mr. von Glehn’s landscape 
with cattle, which he calls “Autumn in New England,” 
is a daring but very beautiful rendering of light and 
colour glinting through the woods and across the stream 
upon the cattle grouped in various attitudes about the 
water’s edge. Mr. William Orpen sends a strange por¬ 
trait study of “Myself,” painted in a hard decorative 
style, which is not what we usually associate with his 
work. A powerful portrait, boldly painted, is that by 
Mr. Mark Fisher of M. Michau; and Mr. Seabrooke’s 
wild, grey-green landscape, “Blake Rigg,” is powerful 
in its simple directness of execution, and its suggestion 
of solitary and far-stretching grandeur. A fine piece 
of decorative work is Mr. Hubert Budd’s group entitled 
“Diana.” 

Another first-rate work, which hangs near it 
and ranks among the two or three best in the exhibi¬ 
tion, is Mr. Shackleton’s “Balcony at Siena”—sug¬ 
gestive of Watts in its mystery of background and 
windows, its use of rich browns, and the implied 
symbolism of the singing girl. Cornish colouring is 
rendered with daring vividness by Mr. Louis Sargent 
in “Asparagus Island—Kynance Cove.” Miss Fanner 
sends two admirable little pictures, “On the Medway” 
and “Southampton Water,” in which she renders with 
great skill the varying colour and conditions of wind 
and water in a tidal river and on a shallow sea. In our 
view she has few rivals in this kind of work. The only 
first-rate study of the nude in this exhibition is Mr. 
Cheston’s (No. 243), in which the subject is shown re¬ 
clining on draperies of brilliant blue: the attitude is 
perfectly caught, the modelling is excellent, and the 
colours bright without garishness. Miss Lilian Harris 
is to be complimented upon her two very clever pictures 
of the Carey Monuments at Burford Church: if this be 
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craftsmanship only, it is craftsmanship of a very high 
order; but to us it seems that she has infused her sub¬ 
jects, in some mysterious way, with all the pathos of a 
vanished past—they are really pathetic pictures. 


The Chelsea Flower Show, 1913 

N spite of the complete success of last year's Inter¬ 
national Flower Show at Chelsea Hospital, it was 
a bold venture to hazard another exhibition on so large 
a scale. How thoroughly justified such a venture was 
may be realised from the fact that, enormous as was 
the available space, a certain amount of overcrowding 
took place. But, notwithstanding an occasional jostle, 
we could not refrain, as we stood in the midst of the 
large tent and looked around us, from feeling a lively 
satisfaction that flower-lovers are no longer condemned 
to undergo the unspeakable horrors of the appallingly 
overcrowded Temple Show of previous years. At Chelsea 
it is even possible occasionally to get out of earshot of 
those innumerable members of the fair sex whose one 
ambition appears to be to announce to the world at 
large the fact that they know the difference between 
a begonia and a rhododendron. With regard to the 
exhibits in the tents, they were as perfect as human 
skill could make them, and there can be no question 
concerning the convenience and beauty of the present 
system of arrangement in moderate-sized groups. For 
our own part, we were much struck with some fine 
specimens of Wistaria multijuga grown in large 
Japanese pots, deliciously fragrant, and with several 
j ar ge groups of pot-grown annuals, such as Nemesia 
and Clarkia elegans. Curiously enough, there was 
not, so far as our inquiries showed, any sensational 
novelty in roses, with the exception of several new teas 
and hybrid teas shown by Messrs. Alex. Dickson. 

The superb creation of M. Pernet-Ducher, Mme. 
Edouard Herriot, was, however, once more on view, 
and White Tausendschon looked particularly charming 
with its pink buds. Darwin and May-flowering tulips 
were of somewhat smallish size, but good colour, and 
attracted considerable attention. Why is it that 
English gardeners are so slow to realise the beauty of 
dwarf trees ? Is it that they fail to appreciate the fact 
that these little trees are true denizens of the forest, and 
loathe the confined air of a dwelling-room ? Or is it 
because our national sentiments forbid us to admire 
anything which cannot be seen half a mile away ? Per¬ 
sonally we would fain have a whole forest of these 
fascinating pygmies. The famous Pink Pearl rhodo¬ 
dendron now has a pale sister named White Pearl. 
Comparisons are odious. The Ghent and Mollis 
Azaleas were, as usual, at this show, superbly beauti¬ 
ful. Some of Messrs. Cuthbert’s recent introductions 
are miracles of delicate grace. But one might spend a 
week in this great tent and fail to exhaust all its 
wonders. 

Alas for the outdoor exhibits! The preliminary 
commendations of the daily Press had led us 
to expect a genuine improvement in this year’s display. 
With one or two brilliant exceptions, the same old 


blunders were committed, with the result that both 
rocks and rock plants were rendered unspeakably 
hideous. Mr. Wood, who was so pre-eminent at the 
International Show, put up a larger and thoroughly 
successful rockery, carefully stratified and planted 
with masses, as is due and proper. I overheard a lady 
remark concerning this rock garden: “ It looks as if it 
had been here a thousand years." Mr. Wallace, ex¬ 
pert as he is, decided not to put the whole of his 
goods in his shop window after the fashion of inferior 
showmen, with the result that his carefully planned 
rock-garden was a pleasure, and not an eyesore, to 
behold. Even more charming was his little sunk Tudor 
garden, with its grey stone walls and garden-house. 
In the short time at our disposal we were unable to 
take careful note of hardy flowers, but we noticed a 
remarkably fine new perennial aster called Falconeri, 
a monster and improved version of Aster alpinus, for 
which Messrs. Barr received the much coveted Award 
of Merit. R- E- N - 


The Tournament at Olympia 

N spite of the warm weather, on Tuesday afternoon 
the large auditorium at Olympia was full of people 
assembled to witness the Royal Naval and Military 
Tournament. The spectacle was so varied that tho« 
with widely divergent tastes could not fail tobesati.uiu- 
with it. Of the thirteen items on the programme- 
twelve of which took place—it is difficult to say ^ - 
gave us the most pleasure. The pageant of Thf 
Restoration, 1660,” was bright and interesting, but did 
not seem to show up well in comparison with what 
might term the real soldiers. The latter looked s- 
smart, and carried all their competitions and exercse 
through in such a perfect manner that we felt that tk 
present, in this instance, was preferable to the past 
although the “ Old-Time Manual, Firing, and Grenade 
Exercise ” by the 2nd Alexandra Princess of Wales 
Own Yorkshire Regiment was excellent. The mi&ca 
drives and rides, too, were very good, and showed 
sensitive and tractable a soldier’s horse can becone 
with training and kindness. The sailors, also, musi 
not be left out, although we are sorry not to have seen 
the tug-of-war between the forces. The naval fflte 
port field-gun competition, however, was very hr*’ 13 
spite of the fact that it was difficult not to feel sort) 
for the men who had to race with their heavy gun* jt 

so sweltering an afternoon. 

The boys from the Queen Victoria School, Dunbar, 
gave a very pretty exhibition of Highland dancing 
and the display of the non-commissioned officers ^ 
the headquarters gymnasium at Aldershot showed ' 
physically fit military training makes a man, an 
yet another proof of the necessity for all the 
manhood of the country to undergo a course oi 10 
stiuction, as we have again and again urged in 
columns. We wish that the lads of East as well - 
West could witness this tournament, as it must aro-> 
within them patriotism and a desire to go and do 1> 
wise even if to a lesser extent. 
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Notes for Collectors 

ITH the full tide of summer upon us, now come 
in the sales o' the year, and the “ rooms " that 
are so attractive to the collector at all seasons take on 
a new delight, a livelier iris changes on the burnish'd 
treasures that the acute auctioneer brings into the open 
market, and prices surprise the modest speculator. 

From June 2 onward, for many days Sotheby's are 
dealing with the third portion of one of the several 
remarkable Huth collections. Here be illuminated 
manuscripts and a fine series of printed horce which 
will closely engage the attention of both the student 
and those who spread the graces of antique books 
across the world—to their own modest and well- 
deserved advantage. 

Americans are said to be especially busy this year 
among the things that are most excellent, and we cer¬ 
tainly wish them the best of luck, for it is owing to 
the careful connoisseurship of many of the richest 
" buyers in the United States that we have at last been 
. awakened to the beauty .of much of our own old work 
which has lain idle for generations. When we were 
young there were a few people who collected in our own 
circle—harmless, pleasant, curious people, displaying 
the undoubted stigmata of the artist. We were among 
that modest class. Now, regrettably, everybody 
collects, and we retire before the big battalions. 

But there are still plenty of valuable things to be 
bought at no great figure if you will pay the market price, 
^ou can no longer hope to draw out leviathan with a 
. hook; but, like Sir Frederic Wedmore's pleasant hero, 
you can be “ a collector—and fortunate." While the 
Huth books are being sold, other rooms at 13, Welling¬ 
ton Street, will offer us old prints, old Japanese colour 
prints, and some fine drawings by old masters. It is 
. in these connections that many good speculations are 
being made at the present time, for the supply has not 
yet been exhausted by the largest collections and 
Museums. In regard to antique Japanese work, there 
may be said to be an especially rising market, for the 
^\est is already destroying the character of the art of 
Nippon, and values, artistic and commercial, increase 
.by the simple process of cutting off the supply. We 
hardly know if this result will be greatly forwarded 
b> the importation of British art into Japan; but the 
^ me Art Society is sending over what is supposed to 
be a representative gathering of our pictures. We sin- 
cerely believe we have everything to learn from, and 
nothing to teach, either the Chinese or Japanese as j 

re gards art, but that may not be the generally accepted j 
view. 

The McCulloch collection of pictures at Christie's, 

^ which we wrote last week, is still before the public. 

•therto much larger prices than we had expected have 

( n obtained, and it seems likely that many masters, 
sUC as Swan, Brangwyn, Millais, and perhaps 
-specially Orchardson, with two fine pictures, will , 
’ °w large profits to the late Mr. McCulloch’s estate. 

William Bass is having the whole of his beautiful } 


collections at Byrkley Lodge sold by Knight, Frank, 
and Rutley. There will be found a feast for collectors 
of furniture, books, pictures; from base to dome his 
vast mansion will be laid bare during the last days 
of June and the early ones of July, at the house near 
Burton-on-Trent. The family plate, collection of 
snuffboxes, and so forth will be sold at Hanover 
Square on July 3. 

From our point of view, old silver is one of the most 

delightful and useful things to collect just now. 

With care, one can make few mistakes; old silver is 

of aesthetic value; it is useful, and its price per ounce 

increases as dawn follows night. In this connection 

we see Robinson and Fisher are selling 4,000 ounces 

of the late Mr. Durlacher's collection on the dav we 

* 

are published. E. M. 


Notes and News 

The second volume of “The Diary of Frances, Lady 
Shelley," edited by her grandson, Mr. Richard Edg- 
cumbe, will, it is hoped, be published by Mr. Murray 
before the end of May. 


The Year Book Press will shortly publish two fairy 
plays, entitled “The Changeling" and “The Golden 
Goose," by M. E. Wilkinson, M.A., principal of Alde- 
burgh Lodge School; also the 1913 edition of “The 
Girls' School Year Book," which is the official book of 
reference of the Association of Head Mistresses. 


Messrs. Jack announce a biography of the most por¬ 
tentous figure in Europe at the present moment, viz., 
Ferdinand, King of Bulgaria. The work will be en¬ 
titled “ Czar Ferdinand and his People," and the 
author is Mr. John Macdonald, well known as special 
commissioner of the Daily News during the insurrection 
of 1903. The work is based on an intimate acquaint¬ 
ance with the Bulgarian court and people. 


Mr. John Lane publishes, this week, “ Robert Fulton,. 
Engineer and Artist: His Life and Work," by H. W. 
Dickinson, A.M.I.Mech.E.; illustrated, 10s 6d. net. 
No biography dealing with the life-work of the cele¬ 
brated Robert Fulton has appeared of late years, in 
spite of the fact that the introduction of steam navi¬ 
gation on a commercial scale, which was his greatest 
achievement, has recently celebrated its centenary. 


In the June issue of the Windsor Magazine will be 
found the opening instalment of a new novel entitled 
“The Pathway," by Gertrude Page, whose stories of 
Rhodesian life have had a large success in the last few 
years. The publishers believe that this new serial will 
be eagerly looked forward to by the public which be¬ 
came enthusiastic over “The Silent Rancher," “The 
Edge o' Beyond," and the author's other vivid stories. 
“The Pathway" has already been dramatised, and 
will be produced after its conclusion in the Windsor. 


Owing to his long and distressing illness, the late 
Mr. Monypenny was prevented making any serious 
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preparation for the third and succeeding volumes of 
.his Life of Lord Beaconsfield. Mr. G. E. Buckle 
undertook the task of continuing the work when he was 
in South Africa. Since his return in April he has de¬ 
voted himself to the labour of examining and arrang¬ 
ing the materials, but Volume III cannot be completed 
and published before the autumn of 1914. It is con¬ 
fidently hoped, however, that the fourth and fifth 
volumes may appear at short and regular intervals after 
that date. 


J. W. Arrowsmith, Ltd., of Bristol, announce for 
autumn publication a book of Memories of Charley 
Dickens, by Percy Fitzgerald, F.S.A. . Mr. Fitzgerald 
is the last survivor of the band of contributors to 
Household Words and All the Year Round , under the 
leadership of their founder, and his book will contain 
many valuable and interesting sidelights on Dickens 
and others associated with him—Bulwer Lytton, 
Charles Reade, George Augustus Sala, John Forster. 
It will be a book of intimate personal recollections of 
some of the great literary giants of mid-Victorian days, 
and an important feature of the autumn publishing 
•season. 


At their meeting on Monday, the 19th inst., the 
•Council of the Royal Society of Arts passed the follow¬ 
ing resolution:— 

"On the occasion of the fiftieth award of the Albert 
Medal of the Royal Society of Arts, the Council of the 
Society desire to offer the medal to H.M. King George 
V, for nine years President, and now Patron of the 
Society, in respectful recognition of his Majesty's un¬ 
tiring efforts to make himself personally acquainted 
with the social and economic condition of the various 
parts of his Dominions, and to promote the progress of 
Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce in the United King¬ 
dom and throughout the British Empire.” 

One of the most romantic stories of the stage ever 
written is that of Lavinia Fenton, who played “ Polly 
Peachum ” in “The Beggar’s Opera” in 1728. Her 
history, together with much other matter connected 
with Gay’s "Beggar’s Opera,” has for the first time 
been told in a book by Mr. Charles E. Pearce, the 
author of “ The Amazing Duchess, ’ ’ etc., to be pub¬ 
lished this month by Stanley Paul and Co. under the 
title of “Polly Peachum.” This book, which traces 
the continuous revivals of the play over 150 years, 
throws a remarkable light on life in Georgian London, 
and introduces such well-known actors and actresses as 
Peg Woffington, David Garrick, Charles Bannister, 
Anne Catley, and Kitty Clive. The 48 illustrations 
are from contemporary portraits and from designs by 
Hogarth. 


MOTORING 

ON DON motorists have again to thank their two 
organisations for successful opposition to the 
speed-limit campaign of the London County Council. 
It will be remembered that some months ago an appli¬ 
cation was made by the Council for the imposition of 
a ten-miles-an-hour limit along Cromwell Road and 
Gloucester Road, the suggestion being that the high 
-eds of motor vehicles were mainly responsible for 


the accidents which have occurred in the thoroughfares 
mentioned. Having regard to the fact that Cromwell 
Road is one of the widest roads in the metropolis, and 
taking the view that the application, if granted, would 
form a precedent for the imposition of reduced limits 
on other important London roads where they are 
equally unnecessary, the R.A.C. and the A.A. and 
M.U. strongly opposed the application at the Lori, 
Government Board inquiry. Figures put in by the 
police showed that the average speed of the motor 
vehicles in the 94 accidents in which they had beer, 
involved in the roads referred to during the last three 
years was under 9 miles an hour, and that the vast 
majority of the accidents occurred at speeds of less 
than 10 miles an hour. This proved that high speed 
was not the factor mainly responsible for the accidents, 
and it is satisfactory to learn that the Counril’s appli¬ 
cation for the imposition of the reduced limit has bee 
rejected. 

One hears so much of motor accidents in this country 
that there is a possibility of overlooking the fact that 
the other motoring countries have quite an equal share 
of them, and that the problems involved are fully as 
acute and perplexing there as they are here. In Ger¬ 
many, for example, where in proportion to the popula¬ 
tion there are not a quarter as many cars in use as m 
this country, no fewer than 10,105 motor accidents were 
reported to the German Imperial Statistical Office (Su¬ 
ing the year ended September 30, 1912. These acci¬ 
dents involved 442 deaths, in addition to which 5.5V 
persons were more or less seriously injured. About u 
per cent, of the total number of accidents were ascn> 
able to excessive speed or careless driving, and 10 p£ 
cent, to the fault of third parties, whilst in about fc 
per cent, of the cases it was impossible to ascertain 
definitely how the accidents really occurred. 

A little tool designed to remove, expeditiously arc 
easily, flints and other destructive agents which work 
their way into tyres will be sent, post free, to aty 
motorist who will take the trouble to write for one k 
the Victor Tyre Company, Ltd., of Eagle Whart 
Road, London, N. The best of covers is liable at ar> 
time to pick up a flint, which, unless promptly extractn 
will cut deep enough to allow damp to percolate to the 
fabric and rot it. This is responsible for more ty* 
mischief than is generally realised, and there is - 
doubt that much economy might be effected by attentive 
to this simple matter. The Victor Tyre Pick is & 
mirably adapted for its purpose, and it costs nothin: 
at all—two considerations which will ensure a res- 
demand. 

• a 1 }l‘i 

One of the most interesting of the events whicn 
to be omitted from the Brooklands Whit-Monday : < 
gramme, owing to the wet condition of the track, 
the race in which benzol was to be the only fuel 
This race, however, will be run off at the meeting 
be held on Saturday, June 21, and it is anticipated 
all the original entrants will compete. In the wear, 
the 16 h.p. Sunbeam, on Tuesday of last week, p 
a very convincing demonstration of the efficiency c: 
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home-made fuel. Driven by Mr. T. Hearn and Mr. 

•• _ — 

Coatalen respectively in attacks upon the half-mile and 
ten-lap records for Class C, this car, using benzol as 
L. .. the fuel, covered the former distance at a speed of 
.7,' 86.96 m.p.h., and the ten laps at an average of 82.55 

V. m.p.h., beating the previous Humber and Crossley re¬ 
cords by no less than 11 m.p.h. How much of the 
TJ merit of this performance is due to the fuel and how 
much to the car it is, of course, impossible to exactly 
determine, but it is evident that so far as power pro¬ 
duction is concerned benzol is a perfectly satisfactory 
fuel. 

— At the open hill-climbing competition of the Herts 
County Automobile Club on Saturday last there were 
many good cars and much smart driving to be seen. 
In the classes for smaller cars the winners on formula 
were a 10-16 h.p. Mathis (Class 1) and a D.F.P. (Class 
2). The contest in the classes for larger cars provided 
some excitement, notably in the ascent made by the 
Vauxhall driven by Mr. Hancock, whose time, though 
v not officially made public, was easily the fastest made 
during the day, and beat the record for the hill by a 
good margin. Mr. Hancock's climb was a fine exhibi- 
,; tion of skilful and determined driving. The winners 
in Classes 3 and 4 were respectively a 15 h.p. Crossley 
.. and a 25 h.p. Clement-Talbot. 


In the Temple of Mammon 

The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial 
queries by return of post if correspondents enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope. Such queries must be sent 
to the City Offices, 15, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 

T HE curious stagnation continues. Trade is good all 
over the world, but in the City the brokers are idle. 
A few investment orders come in day by day, but the 
average investor prefers to put his money into his business. 
The continuous stream of new issues will eventually have 
a very bad effect upon the money market, for the bulk of 
them are not subscribed at all. It is true that the China 
Loan went. But it went because the great bankers took 
It up themselves and would not allow the small investor to 
buy any bonds outside the Stock Exchange. Indeed the 
whole deal was cleverly arranged. It w F as said that nothing 
was underwritten, but under the circumstances that 
is not surprising. It is still not settled that China 
will ratify the loan. She will get about seven millions out 
of the twenty-five and the balance will go to repay various 
monies advanced during the interregnum. Consequently, 
the whole loan will hardly upset the market as much as one 
would imagine. The Brazilian Traction 6 per cent. Prefer- 
erice offered by Dunn, Fischer and Co. do not appear to 
me particularly attractive in view of the uneasy feeling that 
the City has about this country. The City of Victoria Loan 
ls too small to ever produce a good market in the shares, 
an d 1 should prefer the Crisp Russian Railway Loan at 
^me price and same interest, for it is a sound Government 

'Guaranteed Bond. 

There are numberless companies being prepared. The 
promotors must be in desperate straits, or they would 
nevcr attempt to lure the public in days like these. 
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Money is now cheap and we may expect a reduction in 
the Bank Rate. But no one expects that the lower rate 
will last many months, and terrible tales are told of the 
money squeeze which may come upon us in the autumn. 
But sufficient for the day is the evil thereof. If trade dies 
away then we shall hear no more of the dear money bogey. 

Foreigners are somewhat upset at the perpetual unrest 
in the Near East. But on the Continent the general feeling 
is that no real business is meant, and that Greece, Bulgaria 
and Servia are only bluffing. In England we cannot gauge 
the tone of the Foreign Bourse; we are too insular. We 
still feel suspicious of Germany, whereas in Berlin the tone 
has quite changed, and Great Britain is once again popular. 
France gets all the abuse. Financiers in Berlin say that 
trade has fallen off, and that they expect dull days. Large 
sums have been lost in the war and much of it will never be 
regained. I think that those who desire sound securities 
may almost prepare to buy German Threes and Austrian 
Fours. But the copper position is too unsettled for me to 
advise a purchase of Tintos, and Perus—the other gam¬ 
bling counter—are not in fashion at the moment. 

Home Rails should move upwards once confidence is 
restored, for they are by far the cheapest investments we 
possess. But when will shareholders insist upon more 
economical management? Were American railways run 
on the lines of an English company all would be in the 
hands of a receiver. If shareholders would only realise that 
they could get a certain ten per cent, dividend with mere 
ordinary economy they might bestir themselves. Traffics 
remain good; though trade is a shade slacker there is still 
enough business to keep most works hard at work till the 
end of the year. The Southern lines have again been 
bought by speculators who believe in Kent coal. The 
stocks are a good lock-up for a year or two, but no result 
can be expected under two years. Then we shall see a 
great change in the position. In three years* time the 
Kentish coalfield should give the L.C.D. and S.E.R. at 
least three million tons freight which they do not get to¬ 
day, and as this mineral traffic pays much better than pas¬ 
sengers a lock-up of Dover A seems a certainty. 

Yankees are approaching a crisis. I am assured that 
within two years most of the smaller lines will go into the 
hands of a receiver as the big houses will not be able to 
finance them much longer. On the other hand, the bankers 
are buying Unions, Pennsylvanias and all the other good 
stocks. Southern Pacific have been marked up, why, I do 
not know, for though some sort of scheme has no doubt 
been prepared, it cannot benefit Southern Pacific, which 
are too dear to-day. “ ’Frisco’* is in need of money, and 
the line is in the hands of a receiver. The position to take 
in Yankees would appear to be—Buy the good and sell the 
bad. 

Rubber. —The Linggi report quite upset the rubber 
market, for though the dealers had expected much worse 
figures the public did not like the outlook and sold. It 
w f ould appear that no hope of any revival remains in the 
Stock Exchange, which is “bearish.” But Mincing Lane 
hopes for the best. The outputs are now growing very 
rapidly and 2s. 6d. rubber is said to be a certainty. The 
United States does not buy with readiness. The biggest 
consumer, the U.S. Rubber Co., has now its own planta¬ 
tions, and though they will not produce for another year 
or two the chance that Mincing Lane may lose its largest 
buyer is not encouraging to the “bulls.” In my opinion 
almost all rubber shares are over-valued to-day. 

Oil. —Now that we have had the Burmah figures, which 
are remarkably good, we must wait for Shell and Royal 
Dutch reports, which should also show record profits. But 
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though many people have been told that Shell profits will 
touch two and a quarter millions, there is not much desire 
to buy the shares. Anglo-American, the English branch of 
Standard Oil, will also get out its report next month. But 
the shares are not much dealt in here, and very few people 
hold them. The New Y'ork price is 20 dollars for the £1 
share. 

Mines are perhaps the dullest market in a very dull 
House. The Tanganyika report did not move anyone. 
There is still some talk of an upward movement in 
Nigerians, but frankly the whole dealing in this market is 
amongst the professionals—the public doesn’t came in at 
all. The only tip in mines is “Johnnies,” which are said 
to be going up—though upon what I cannot say. The 
company has some good mines under its management, and 
it is run by the shrewdest group in the Kaffir market. The 
share is also fairly cheap. But why it should move in such 
a dead market is more than I can sav. 

Miscellaneous. —The Liebig report shows a record 
both in gross sales and net profits. This splendid indus¬ 
trial increased its capital last year, but it still pays 22$ 
per cent, with ease, and I consider that both the Preference 
and Ordinary are first-class securities. Another admir¬ 
able investment is Lyons, whose report again shows huge 
profits. This year the goodwill is extinguished. Sir 
Joseph Lyons is one of our greatest industrial organisers, 
and everything that he touches succeeds. The Bleachers 
report was much liked in Manchester, and in both this 
share and Fine Cotton Spinners advances have followed the 
reports. Fine Cotton Spinners chairman almost promised 
another scrip dividend next year. I am afraid that such a 
policy can only end in trouble. It is now r announced that 
the strong group behind the Mexican National Railways 
will provide for the notes falling due in time, and will 
issue new notes. But the cost to the company will be so 
heavy that I see no chance of any dividend in the first 
Prefs., which should therefore be sold. 

Raymond Radclyffe. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

BACON AND SHAKESPEARE. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,— 

*’ Both thanks and use determine we to pay 
Nature—her glory as our creditor 
For Shakespeare’s excellence. 

Be our spirits touched 
Finely to those fine issues. 

Amen—So mote it be.” 

That is the grace before Shakespeare, in his own words 
(ste 14 Measure for Measure,” Act I., sc. 1) that I would 
say at the instance of Charles Lamb, who proposed it in 
his delightful essay on “Grace before Meat.” Shakes¬ 
peare’s excellence was not one of those “smallest 
scruples” that Nature lends, and our thanks and use of 
it should therefore be the greater. Forty-five years ago 
my old friend Mr. Charles Roach Smith, the famous 
London antiquary, stated that the works of Shakespeare 
afford evidence in a remarkable degree of their writer’s 
intimate acquaintance with country life; and that this 
evidence compels us to believe that in his early days he 
dwelt mostly in the neighbourhood of Stratford-upon-Avon 
in and among the scenes which were so deeply impressed 
upon his memory as to afford a constant and copious 


source of poetical imagery. In a pamphlet of seveim 
pages, Mr. Roach Smith cited nearly 300 passages in the 
plays referring to rural matters and showing a deep 
insight into country customs and pursuits and an intimate 
knowledge of horticultural processes and the business of 
the farm. If it be said that Shakespeare shows an equal 
knowledge of other professions or trades, and that he 
might by parity of reasoning have been a lawyer or a 
sailor, the answer is that it is not so; the incidental 
evidences of general knowledge are not to be compared 
with the accumulation of allusions to rural life which Mr. 
Roach Smith collected, and the force of which he held to 
consist in their vivid and vital character, in their infiaitv. 
and in their diffusion throughout the entire works of 
Shakespeare. From these it is apparent and conclusive 
that he must have had, in his early days, unusual facilities 
for observing the phenomena of Nature and all the details 
of the entire range of rural life. It is true that he worked 
to depict men and manners and not to write pastoral?; 
that in doing so he displayed vast insight into the human 
mind and a powerful genius in depicting the passions o( 
humanity; these considerations only increase our 
admiration for the excellence of his devotion to Nature, 1 
that “thrifty goddess.” 

Now let us turn to Francis Bacon. In his famous 
46th essay “Of Gardens,” he tells us “God Almighty first 
planted a garden; and, indeed, it is the purest of human 
pleasures. It is the greatest refreshment of the spirit? 
of man; without which, buildings and palaces are but 
gross handy works; and a man shall ever see that, when 
ages grow to civility and elegancy, men come to build 
stately, sooner than to garden finely.” He proceeds to 
hold that, in the royal ordering of gardens, there ought 
to be gardens for all the months in the year, and shows 
for each month in succession what they should contain; 
so that to him also we mav sav Nature lent some scruple 
of her excellence; but he closes his list with a significant 
observation : 44 These particulars are for the climate of 
London.” Here, I think, lies the distinction between the 
two men. Bacon borrowed from Nature in Gray’s Ion 
and in Goshamburv, in gardens which are indeed “prince* 
like”; Shakespeare in the fields and woods and wilds ot 
his native Warwickshire. 

W ith regard to the possibility that the plays attributed 

to Shakespeare may have been the work of a great lawyer. 

there is one consideration that to my mind exclude? it. 

It is that the law contained in the plays is so very had 

'Fake the “Merchant of Venice.” Portia’s argumenttba: 

a conveyance of a pound of flesh did not include any blood 

is absurd. If I convey a field which is surrounded on 2 

sides by my land, I convey a right of entry to that 

across my land. So if the conveyance of a pound ' 

flesh were a possible contract, it would include the rig r 

to draw as much blood as would be necessary to get tb 

pound of flesh. Porfia was on safer ground when 

dealt with the contract as one levelled against the life : 

a citizen and therefore void. No man can licence another 

to murder him, and no murderer can plead the consent t- 

his victim. Moreover, the verv existence of Portia a> J 

• . • 

barrister is an idea that would have been wholly me • 
ceivable to a lawyer of that dav. Even if it seems to 
a reasonable possibility, thanks to Miss Lind-af*Hageby• 
it was not so to him. Any presumption of legal kn* ' 
ledge from the occasional use of legal terms in the ?h." 
is thus quite unsupported. 

Whoever wrote the “ Merchant of Venice," it certain, 
was not Francis Bacon, Keeper of the Great Seal ar. 
the King’s conscience, and chief judge of the High C k - 
of Chancery, who did so. The theory that the author • 
the “Tempest” must have been a seaman, 1 need *•• 
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discuss; tor it would put both W illiam Shakespeare and 
Francis Bacon out of the running. I prefer to rely upon 
the positive evidence that the youth who was born at 
Stratford-upon-Avon and spent all his early years in that 
district of Warwickshire, brought with him to London a 
consummate knowledge of rural matters, and a faculty 
for observation of Nature and of human nature which 
enabled him later on to compose those signed sonnets 
which he distributed among his private friends and to 
produce his ever living plays. He gave, and we give 
through him, to Nature the glory which she demands. 
Yet, as Ben Jonson says :— 

Yet must I not give Nature all: thy Art, 

My gentle Shakespeare, must enjoy a part. 

Never were the two—Nature and Art—combined in 
more happy proportions than in the genius of William 
Shakespeare.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Edward Brabrook, 

President of the London 
Shakespeare League. 

1, Garden Court, Temple, May 24, 1913. 


To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—Will Mr. John Hutchinson cite a passage from 
Hallam expressing doubt of Shakespeare’s authorship? 

Mr. George Stronach cannot prove that certain words 
and phrases, the earliest use of which are found in Shake¬ 
speare, were coined by the poet. So far as the vocabulary 
is concerned, in every age it is the writer whose record 
remains, and who by degrees becomes its representative. 
Mr. Stronach states that the Bible was not taught in 
grammar schools such as Shakespeare attended. Shake¬ 
speare’s knowledge and use of the Bible is w’ell known. 
Will Mr. Stronach name the particular version the author 
made use of, and prove it by giving a few’ quotations? 

Mr. Stronach’s suggestion that “Hamlet” is a diminu¬ 
tive form, and signifies “a little Ham,” and “a little Ham 
is “Bacon,” has been already offered for consideration, in 
an earlier letter, by Prof. H. G. Rawlinson. Francis 
Bacon did not invent the name of Hamlet, because the 
Shakespeare play is based upon an older play bearing the 
same title. So there is nothing to be made out of this con¬ 
tribution to the Baconian theory. On what authority does 
the Baconian learn that Shakespeare = an illiterate 
clown? The New English Dictionary applies that defini¬ 
tion to Bacon = a rustic, a clown, a “chaw-bacon.” 
Also the compound, Bacon-brains. The immortal b ar d 
supplies an illustration “On Bacons, on, what ye knaves? ^ 
And, again, “Bacon-fed knaves . . . down with them 
<1 Henry IV, ii, 2). This is Shakespeare’s retort to the 
suggestion of clownage, and that “Hamlet” is a diminu¬ 
tive and signifies “Bacon.”—I am, sir, yours faithfully, 
London, E.C. ToM J ONES - 

I With Sir Edward Brabrook’s letter this controversy 
t close.— Ed. ACADEMY.] 


SOME BACONIAN BLUNDERS. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—Mr. H. G. Rawlinson, in your issue of March 29, 
asks the question : “Do you suppose Bacon could have 
ntade Hector talk of voung men w r hom Aristotle thought 
unfit to hear moral philosophy?” (Troilus and Cresstda, 
167), and makes this a ground to insist on interpret- 
,n g Ben Jonson’s estimate, that Shakespeare knew htt e 
Latin and less Greek,” in the narrowest possible sense. 

H your correspondent will turn to the late Prof. 

<kn’ s “Essays, Modern and Elizabethan,” p. 285, he will 
ftn d, as a matter of fact, that Bacon, with all his imputed 
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proficiency in philosophical science, has himself made sub¬ 
stantially the same statement in the “ Advancement of 
Learning ” : “Is not the opinion of Aristotle worthy to be 
regarded, wherein he saith that young men are not fit 
auditors of moral philosophy?” Dou r den continues: “It 
was of political, not moral, philosophy that Aristotle wrote 
thus”; and he further explains that neither Shakespeare 
nor Bacon had here borrowed from the other, but that they 
had derived their information apparently independently 
from earlier works on the subject, such as Mulcaster’s 
“Positions.” He concludes by observing : “Mr. Spedding 
notices that the same error is found in Malvezzi’s * Dis- 
corsi,’ 1622. It had some origin common to several Euro¬ 
pean countries.” In the same chapter of Dowdt'n’s book 
other parallelisms between the two aforesaid authors are 
accounted for. 

The question of the full extent and literary value of 
Shakespeare’s classical knowledge is perhaps a wider one 
than most people are willing to admit; yet even scholars 
will be inclined to prefer the plays of “Coriolanus” and 
“Julius Caesar” to the “Sejanus” and “Catiline” of “rare 
old Ben” ; while in respect of technical accuracy, the Strat¬ 
ford poet may certainly be held as superior to Chaucer in 
his acquaintance with classical authors, as the age of the 
Renaissance was to the one that preceded it. Prof. Louns- 
bury, in his “Studies in Chaucer,” Vol. II, chap v, has 
enumerated several grave errors in that writer’s works, as, 
for instance, his representing Marsyas tb be a female, in¬ 
stead of a male : thereby demonstrating how superficial, 
from the modern standpoint, Chaucer’s scholarship really 
was, though long after his death his “learning” was held 
to be so profound as to have been acquired only by a resi¬ 
dence at both Oxford and Cambridge .—1 am, sir, yours 
obediently, N. \V. H. 

San Francisco. 



The Librarian 

and Book World 

== Founded 1910 = -■ 

If you are interested in books you will be still 
more interested in “ The Librarian and Book 
World,” which from cover to cover is all about 
books. It is the largest sixpenny library 
monthly in the world. It is the independent 
library monthly in this country, entirely 
controlled and written by members of the pro¬ 
fession. It has the largest circulation. It is 
the only paper dealing systematically and 
consistently with women's work in libraries, 
and with library architecture. Best books is 
a feature absolutely unique for the books of 
this couutry. All the best books published 
are selected month by month, scientifically 
classified and annotated; nearly two thousand 
volumes a year are treated in this way. It 
makes " The Librarian ” invaluable to all 
bookmen, booksellers, publishers, binders, and, 
in fact, everyone in any way connected with 

books. 

Stanley Paul & Co 

31, Essex Street, W.C. 

Price 6d. net monthly; or 6/6 per annum, 
post free, at home and abroad. 

Send seven stamps for specimen number. 
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ASSAY AND ESSAY. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—I thought, until I read one of your correspondents’ 
criticism of my amiably intentioned contribution to the 
Bacon and Shakespeare controversy, that there was some 
distinction between an assay and an essay. It seems, 
however, that there is not, for I find that what I merely 
“assayed” has been interpreted by that high authority as 
an essay, and a naive one at that—“worthy only of a sixth 
class schoolboy !” Very severe judgment, this ! Still, I did 
not so much as dream that what I wrote could be classed 
even as a sixth-form essay . As a consequence, I am not 
as humble as I might be. But really “temper” had nothing 
whatever to do with my assay —for thus must I, at least, 
insist upon leaving it. There might, and very likely was, 
some superfluity of “words,” but of bad temper there was 
none. For I have been greatly amused, as well as edified, 
by the mighty flow of language, and breezy exchange of 
compliments indulged by so many of your correspondents 
regarding this Baconian and Shakespearean controversy; 
and if my virgin “lance” did “flesh” someone, it was 
honestly ventured and fairly done. The “achievement” 
may not have been particularly “doughty,” but it must 
have been at least somewhat meritorious. 

But oh ! if I had only unhorsed Sir Edwin ! Unhappily 
I did not, for lo ! he returns to the charge more Don 
Quixote-like than ever ! and fairly stuns us by the clanging 
of his mighty “key,” and dazzles us with his glittering 
“armour.” Would that those mad suffragettes might 
burn his armoury and “unique library.” For then no 
longer would Sir Edwin be enabled to “down” his every 
adversary and to heap calumny with impunity upon the fair 
name and memory of the Bard of Avon. 

But to be more serious : I am convinced that this worthy 
baronet has allowed his whilom reason and profound 
“learning” to become obfuscated by caste .preju¬ 
dices and bias. He could not abide that a “ mere 
player,” or playwright, should have composed those 
noble plays and sonnets, those matchless comedies 
and tragedies, which have attained so world-wide 
and so endurable a sway over the hearts and minds, the 
sympathies and affections, and supreme universal command 
of the. admiration and wonder of both simple and learned. 
Consequently, he must have it that it was all a mistake to 
attribute such genius to William Shakespeare “the 
player!” It must have been “some other”—and he an 
aristocrat and a scholar. 

Hence this worthy baronet jumped at last to the conclu¬ 
sion that the real author could have been none other than 
Bacon. Nor was it a difficult feat, once such a conclusion 
was reached, to proceed a few steps further and so to distort 
and “controvert” all evidence as to reach the still more 
ridiculous conclusion that not only was Bacon Shakespeare, 
but that he was also the original founder of the modern 
English language and Simon Pure translator of the 
Bible ! And so profound is Sir Edwin’s learning, and so 
erudite, that he has actually succeeded in inflicting such an 
amazing mass of recondite rubbish upon his readers as to 
have rendered himself well nigh invincible (as ever was 
the Knight of La Mancha !) and impervious to all reason 
and commonsense. For Sir Edwin can fairly “cut capers” 
and throw somersaults such as no clown (even of Shake¬ 
speare’s creation) could cut or “throw”—figuratively or 
literally—and can so confound all reason as to put poor 
Don Quixote’s memory to shame. 

Moreover, what Sir Edwin cannot read between the lines, 
and into his text, can by no possibility be read into, or be¬ 
tween the lines, by any living mortal. Hence, the dear and 
doughty gentleman is a veritable wonder ; and it is posi¬ 
tively delightful to encounter such a marvel. 


In vain, then, were it to adduce a particle more “evi¬ 
dence, whereby to refute his remarkable assertions and 
deductions. As well might one attempt to disprove those of 
an inmate of Bedlam. 

At that I will leave Sir Edwin in free possession of his 
“Key”—which I simply decline either to borrow or take 
slightest advantage of. My compliments to Sir Edwin 
Durand ! Edwin Ridiey. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 

To the Editor of The Academy, 

Sir,—I notice, in your issue of the 24th inst., that Mr. 
Martin still has something to say on the subject of 
Christian Science. It is, however, unfortunate for Mr. 
Martin that the “fresh proofs” to which he refers have 
no more foundation in fact, and carry no more convic¬ 
tion, than many of the numerous other remarks oo 
Christian Science he has seen fit to make from time to 
time, since they are merely the outcome of his own 
imagination. So imaginary are they that further com¬ 
ment is really unnecessary. This much I will ask you 
to allow me to say, however, no “cultured and pr> 
gressive” American, nor anyone else for the matter oi 
that, who knows anything of Christian Science, “is on 
the high road to looking on Mrs. Eddy as divine.” Mrs. 
Eddy, as the discoverer and founder of Christian Science, 
will always rank among the greatest of women; but while 
Christian scientists, and, indeed, many who have not yet 
proved for themselves the value of Christian Science to 
humanity, are profoundly grateful to Mrs. Eddy for 2! 
she has done for mankind, they could never adopt the 
attitude mentioned by Mr. Martin, except through a gros> 
misunderstanding of her example and teaching. If Mr. 
Martin knew to what extent Christian Science had enabled 
people to dispense with “crutches, spectacles, and 
numerous other artificial supports, he would realise that 
the closing lines of his letter constitute an excellent pr» 
of the saying that many a true word is spoken in jest. 

May I, in conclusion, quote a few lines, published b\ * 
well-known newspaper on the occasion of the passing 
away of Mrs. Eddy. They are “ to have founded a faith 
which has its followers wherever there is civilisation, ac¬ 
counts them by the hundred thousand, is of itself title 0 
such fame as few men and few women earn. At 
this tribute to Mrs. Eddy men of all creeds, as well as t 
creedless, may unite in giving.”—Yours truly, 

Algernon Hervey-Bathurst* 

May 23, 1913. 

[We can allow only one brief reply to this; the cor*’ 
spondence on the subject must not be re-opened D - 

Academy.] 

THE LONGEST SENTENCE. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—If lengthy sentences be for a crown of gl of } ^ 
doubtless Charles Kingsley, and not Mr. Stronach, 
that weighty crown. After having glanced at • 
Stronach’s letter in your issue of May 10 1 
commence the re-reading of “Westward Ho'. an( ^ 
struck by the length of the sentences, wasted some g° i ^ 
minutes (the gods forgive me!) in counting the u 
contained in a few. In chapter I. are three * nt ^, 
ranging thus—179, 204, 178-—to a word or two, ^ 
Chapter II all but opens with a readable sentence 0 - 
words. . , 

Mr. Stronach being beaten, I retire. No doubt KinS- 
proceeded to write longer sentences—they appear 
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• his normal descriptive means—but I do not intend to count 
:t.'r them. 

It would be absurd to quote the sentences; readers 
_• interested in such curiosities will find those to which I 
• have referred on pp. 10, 1 2, 14 and 23, vol. I. of Messrs. 
... Macmillan and Co.’s "Pocket Edition” (1895) °f 
“Westward Ho!”—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

20, Upper Gray Street, Edinburgh. Jam£s Ritchie. 


MODERN ART AT THE GRAFTON GALLERIES. 

•• - 

— 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

* ’> 

— m 

Dear Sir—My attention has been called to the excellent 
,. article on the above exhibition in your issue dated the 
.. 17th inst., for which I thank you. I think it well, how- 
_ ever, to point out to you that your representative has 
made one error in describing Mr. E. A. Hornel’s picture 
entitled “April” as painted by Miss Mary Michie. The 
.* painting by Miss Michie is a small study of yellow roses, 
whereas your description refers to the picture by Mr. 
Hornel. Perhaps you will be kind enough to correct this 
in your next issue?—I am, Sir, with compliments, yours 
faithfully, C. R. Chisman. 

63, Craven House, Kingsway, W.C., May 20, 1913. 

In our article on this subject last week we appear to have 
attributed to Miss Mary Michie, under the title of “Roses,” 
a picture by Mr. Hornel called “April.” We regret the 
. mistake in attribution, and are sorry that he should have 
been deprived, even temporarily, of the credit due to him 
for an excellent picture. 

The Art Critic. 
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P HE idea of the construction of a tunnel 
^ between England and France is again 
„ much canvassed, and many who were 
the words of Sir William Bull—strenu- 
* ; f opposed to the scheme when it was mooted 

- Sir Edward Watkin, have in the present day 
j****?^ c d their point of view. We were amongst those 
Vie wed the idea with antipathy, and we entirely 
BjOOg^ orred in the opinion of the late Lord Wolseley 
such a tunnel would constitute a serious military 
u* We still require much persuasion before we 

alter that view, but undoubtedly, if aerial vessels 

muc h value in warfare, the problem 
Vto***\ re £ arc k^ * n a very different light at present. 
iM not bolong to those who believe that the entente 
• ^ destined to be prolonged indefinitely. Obvi- 
therefore, to link ourselves with a potentially hos- 
|l[[h tlon by means of a tunnel is a risk which must be 
. ff^py Wei ghed. As a matter of fact, the question 
41^^^ one *° be decided by the opinion of the 
^ est strategists of the day, and until Lord Roberts 
Lord Kitchener are disposed to issue their fiat 
. such an enterprise can be safely embarked upon, 

• *bat the public will not allow themselves to be 
persuaded to gamble with the nation’s safety. 


Palmerston, and Eighty Clubs at Oxford is fully 
justified. We may be certain that, when the Solicitor- 
General endorses the ideas of a politician so unsound 
as the Chancellor of the Exchequer, he must feel that 
the prospects of his party are indeed in a parlous state. 
We altogether acquit Sir John Simon of intentionally 
summoning inaccuracy to support party politics, but 
it is a fact that he has not been as careful as he usually 
is in his endorsement of Mr. Lloyd George's land 
policy. The fact, of course, is that agricultural con¬ 
ditions and the lot of the agricultural labourer differ 
immensely in different parts of the country. In certain 
districts the land is only cultivated with the prospect 
of an infinitesimal return, and in such districts the 
alternative is low wages or no wages. No practical 
man will cultivate land at a loss in order that the two 
Ministers mentioned shall say nice and smooth things 
about them. In certain parts of the country—and if 
Sir John Simon wishes for personal acquaintance with 
them we can suggest an itinerary to him—he will find 
that the agricultural labourer is well paid and happy, 
and is cared for and helped by those around him. We 
have lately been in a district of Surrey where the 
families average seven. On Empire Day, when the 
children were gathered together, we remarked, and the 
remark was confirmed on all hands, that better cared 
for, better looking, and happier children were nowhere 
to be found. The agricultural labourer in that district 
is in constant employment, with wages at the rate of 
18s. per week, a cottage being added. Respected as 
he is in that district for his qualities, the surrounding 
gentry are careful that he shall never be exposed to 
want. A grain or two of truth in political controversy 
will, we trust, be rare and refreshing fruit to those who 
are consistently misled by demagogic Ministers. 


y 


ave before borne testimony in this journal to 
•tatesmanlike qualities of Sir John Simon, and 
ore we feel that the interest which has been 
his speech at the dinner of the Russell, 
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Some interesting correspondence has been evoked by 
an article on “ The Territorial Force and Home De¬ 
fence ” which appeared in our issue for May io last, 
and which discussed, from a point of view at variance 
with that frequently expressed editorially, the question 
of National Service. We are of the opinion that a 
well-officered and thoroughly trained Volunteer Force 
—under whatever name it may pass—might accomplish 
much; but the weakness of Volunteers and Territorials 
has been in their lack of experienced officers and the 
brief and intermittent periods available for training 
in the arts of war. The National Service League asks 
that there shall be “ a deliberate methodised training 
by specially selected officers and non-commissioned 
officers in peace time,” and Lord Roberts, referring 
to our difficulty with the Boers, points out that they 
were operating over an area nearly equal to that of 
Germany and France put together, and were far from 
being “untrained,” having a rough but effective 
organisation of their own. It does not follow, as our 
contributor feared, that the voluntary spirit will be 
quenched if National Service becomes a reality; we 
believe, in fact, that a short experience of the conditions 
would turn all but the most incorrigible grumblers into 
enthusiasts. 
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Remorse 

So little have I done 
In a life so near out-run 
For a grace of air and sun, 

For sunlight in mine eyes, 

For the proud air that dies 
When wave to wave replies. 

Yet would my love outlive 
The joy that these can give 
In a life so fugitive. 

O! soft and sunny air 
Stay with me till my pray’r 
Has climbed up heaven’s stair; 

Lest, when the night be come, 

The voice of me be dumb, 

And told my deeds’ poor sum 

When the sweet light that sped 
My thoughts be wither6d, 

And the soul within me dead. 

Wilfrid Thorley. 


Simplicity 

I F some universal rule should ever be discovered for 
the attainment of an effective style in prose and 
poetry, how gladly it would be welcomed by many 
struggling writers—and what a melancholy dead level of 
literature would be the result f At present, of course, 
the “rules” are innumerable, ranging from Stevenson’s 
“play the sedulous ape,” to the laws of grammar and 
syntax; and great is the confusion of the beginner when 
he realises that imitation is a snare, that grammar is a 
bone to wrangle over, and that even infinitives may, on 
occasion, be split legitimately and with advantage. He 
ventures, then, some small excursions into individuality, 
and a dozen critics immediately box his ears; the result 
of the treatment depends upon himself. He learns, at 
any rate, that it is futile to write by square and compass, 
that both style and criticism are in a state of continual 
flux, and that, if he be wise, simplicity should be his 

new ideal. 

Here he stands on safer ground, for although sim¬ 
plicity in writing seems to have gone out of fashion 
among admittedly great authors of the present period— 
or perhaps we should say the period which is just 
passing—the books of the past, of many ages, will 
furnish sam ples of the surprising effect of narrative 
undecorated or stanzas unadorned by the tempting poly¬ 
syllabic adjective. Take one sentence from the “ Morte 
d’Arthur” : " And then Sir Launcelot armed him at all 
points, and mounted upon his horse, and gat him a 
great spear in his hand, and rode out at the gate; and 
both the hosts were assembled, of them without and of 
them within, and stood in array full manly; and both 
parties were charged for to hold them still, to see and 
behold the battle of these two noble knights; and then 
they laid their spears in their rests, and they 


together as thunder, and Sir Gawaine break his m 
upon Sir Launcelot in a hundred pieces unto his hand 
and Sir Launcelot smote him with a greater might, tk 
Sir Gawaine’s horse’s feet raised, and so the horse a 
he fell to the earth.” The account of this combat mgs 
be told in a dozen different ways, but nothing vil 
excel the language of the “ Quest.” The story i 
Samson in the sixteenth chapter of Judges is vb 
instance of fine restraint; and who has not sbuddete:r 
the unspeakable grimness of the death of Siserar T' - 
Jael Heber’s wife took a nail of the tent, and toe- as 
hammer in her hand, and went softly unto him. 4 
smote the nail into his temples, and fastened it i 
the ground: for he was fast asleep and weary. Sot 

died.” . . , , 

If we turn to poetry it must be confessed that ta c 

of the narrative poem to-day seems in a hopeless adflt 
between purple patches and profanity; a kind oi .a, 
simplicity has invaded it, and inspiration has gone <«i 
board with scarcely a splash. The lyric art is not.. • 
it shows, in fact, remarkable signs of a »» 
among a few of the younger poets. It is eav e 
simple ina short lyric, and it is fatally easy to be v* 
Not many, even among the immortal angm 
equalled the simple tenderness of Walter He* 
exquisite verses, beginning: 

As the song of a bird in May 
Shall my song be 
That close in a brake all day 
Sits bowered and sings; 

For there in his chosen home 
To his mate pipes he, 

Nor cares for awhile to roam 

On travelling wings. J 

If only some of our writers would mnaj® 3 
amazingly rich is the English language in ** * 
syllable, their work would show finely “ d ‘ 
against the background of complicated ftf»» 
is being spun so continuously to-day, P* 00 , 

is, that they did not affect simplicity—for 
point where simplicity becomes as much » j 
pomposity, and in all cases the theme gui 1 
Swinburne’s florid and declamatory prose pen > 
as effective in their way as was his exuberance k 
and measure; while George Herbertsfl» c ^ 
suited his matter to perfection. Herbert 
retreat from modern hurry when he to' 6 '' 
alone *. —— 

1 made a posie, while the day ran b) • 
Here will I smell my remnant out, an 
My life within this band. 

But time did beckon to the flowers, a* 1 
By noon most cunningly did steal a*V 
And wither’d in my hand. 

Old-fashioned, maybe; poems laid a**} j 1 
for years, but how fragrant—and how 
simple! And it is a sign of the danger 
that when a man tries to write similar 
he is accused at once of being ‘ affecte 
bethan M ; by which we are bound to conc.u ^ 
age has its own ideals of simplicity, as * j 


ran 


poetry, prose, and morals. 
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Busho Hara the Artist 

By Yone Noguchi. 

FTEN I tried to write about Busho Hara the artist 
—the term I use in the most eclectic Japanese con- 
ption, because his art served more frequently to make 
s personality distinguished through its failure rather 
an through its success; that my attempt turned to 
►thing’ was perhaps because my mind, solitary and sad 
ce that of Hara, did not like to betray the secret of the 

- duse whose silence was his salutation. Beside, my 
art and soul and all were too much filled with this 
isho Hara from the fact of his recent unexpected 
ath (by the way, he was in his forty-seventh year, 
it interesting age for an artist as it would be the 
jinning of a new page, good or bad); and I am, in 
; word, perfectly confused on the subject. When I 
ih to think of his art alone, and even to measure it, 
Dossible, through the most dangerous, always foolish 
y of comparison with others, I find always in spite of 
self, that my mind, even before it has fairly started 
his art, is already carried away by the precious 
n>ory of his rare personality. “Above all, he was 
est as friend, ” my mind always whispers to me every 

- > minutes from the confusion of my thought, this and 
t, and again that and this, on him. 

To say that I think of him too much and for too 
ny things would be a well-nigh same thing to say 
11 am unfitted to tell about him intelligibly. I con- 
s that I had a little difference with him on the subject 
his own art here and there, while I was absorbed in 
conversation or criticism (I always believed and said 
. id he dislike me when I said that ?—he was a better 
greater critic than artist), now by the cosy fire of a 
ter evening, then with the trees and grasses languid 
1 summer’s heat before ourselves; he was the first 
last man to whom I went when I felt particularly 
>itious and particularly tired; and I dare say that 
vas so pleased to see me. My own delight to have 
• ss my friend was in truth doubled, when I thought j 
t his personality and art, remarkable as they are 
frue and sympathetic, were almost unknown at 
3e except in a little narrow community; as I said 
3re » he was a recluse. In England, many readers of 
Markino's book, “A Japanese Artist in London,” 
remember Haras name, as it is frequently repeated 
he book; and a certain well-known English critic had 
occasion once or twice to mention his name and 
ly comment on his work in the Graphic; that was in 
when he was about to leave London after a few 
R s ^y there. “ Shall I go to England again for a 
n ?c or to take a few pictures of mine ?'' he often ex- 
® • England was his dream as she is mine. How 
a teringly our talk ran; every time the subject was 
and her art. 

; » is it settled, let us suppose/' Hara would say 

u° UrSe talk, slightly twisting his sensitive 
°’ °^ n g up straight back his well-poised head 
a Philosopher's eyes he had, gentle and clear), 


| “that we shall go to England some time soon in the 
future? Yes, we shall go there even if we are not 
begged by Japan to leave the country. The most 
serious question is, however, where we shall sleep and 
! dine. I have had enough experience of a common 
English boarding house; I am haunted even to-day by 
the ghosts of Yorkshire pudding and cold ham. And 
suppose that a daughter or a son of that boarding-house 
might sing aloud a piece of popular song every Satur¬ 
day evening; I should like to know if there is anything 
more sad than that. Still, suppose that one next tb you 
at table will ask you every evening how your work might 
sell; certainly that will be the moment when you think 
you shall leave England at once for good. But it is 
England’s greatness that she has art appreciators as well 
as buyers; where is the true art appredator in Japan, 
even while we admit that we have the buyers? I will 
take a few pictures with me when I go to England next, 
ai>d show them to the right sort of people; really, truly, 
only London of all the cities of the world has the right 
sort of people in any line of profession. Besides, I 
should like to examine over the English art again and 
let the people there listen to my opinion; I was not 
enough prepared for such a work when I went there 
last." 

But I believe that his own self-education in art which 
he most determinedly started at the National Gallery, 
where he was forcibly attracted by Rembrandt and 
Velasquez, must have been happily developed, when the 
said Graphic critic spoke of his “ sensitive and searching 
eyes,” and, printing Hara’s intelligent rendering of 
Rembrandt's “Jewish Merchant” on the page, said that 
it proved the painter was at the root of the matter, and 
declared that the critic had rarely seen better or more 
intelligent copy; again to prove that Hara was not 
merely a copyist or imitator, he also reproduced on the 
same page his original work called “The Old Seam¬ 
stress." And I am doubly pleased to find that the same 
English critic mentioned him somewhere as a “ keen and 
f acute critic, but generous withal.” I was so glad to have 
Hara as my friend for the rare, striking power of his 
critical enlightenment (where is another sane artist like 
himself ?) even when he failed to make a strong impres¬ 
sion on me with his art. It was his immediate question 
on his return home how to apply the technique of oil 
painting he learned in London to Japanese subjects. 
If he failed in his art, as he always believed and I often 
thought he did, it was from the reason, I dare think, 
that he had indeed too clear a view of self-appraisal or 
self-criticism, under whose menace he always took the 
attitude of an outsider toward his own work. How 
often I wished he were wholly without that critical 
power, always hard to please, altogether too fastidious! 
His artistic ambition and aim were so absolute and most 
highly puritanic ; as a result, he was ever so restless and 
sad with his art, and often even despised himself. He 
had a great enemy, that was no other but his own self • 
he was more often conquered by it than conquering it. 

I have never seen in my life a more sad artist with the 
brush, facing a canvas, than this Busho Hara. Besides, 
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h» poor health, which had been failing in the last few and build my many future plans. I can promise 

years, only worked to make his critical displeasure that 1 will whistle my adieu to the commissioned work, 

sharper and more peculiar; and he utterly lost the all of it, when I grow stronger again, and become a rei 

passion and foolishness of his younger days. How artist, the real artist even to satisfy you. Oh, how! 

often we promised, when we parted after a long chat wish I could paint the mysterious changes of the k\ 

which usually began with Yoshio Markino, dear friend which I have been studying for the last one week!" 

of his and mine in London, and as a rule ended with One day last September when my soul felt an unusi , 
reminiscences of our English life, that we would here- sadness with the first touch of autumn, I received a mt 

after return to our younger age, if possible to our boys* from Hara saying that his stomach had been 

days and even commit the innocent youthful sins and troubled, and he wished I would call on him as he wanted 

be happy; but when we met together again, we were to be brightened by my presence. I could not go tie 

the same unhappy mortals, Hara with a brush, I with a to see him on account of one thing and another; £ 

pen. He always looked comforted by my words* when when I was told by one of his friends and mine tit: 

I told him my own tragedy and difficulties to write Haras illness was said to be cancer, even in itsaci: ! 

poetry; both of us exclaimed at once with the same form, and that he was eagerly expecting my cal. 1 

breath and longed for life’s perfect freedom. How he hurried at once to his house. He was very pale 

wished to cut away from himself and bid a farewell to thin. As I was begged by Mrs. Hara at the door not 

many portrait commissions, and become a lone pilgrim let him talk too much as it was the doctor’s command. ! 

on Nature's great highway with only his brush and oil; even acted as if I hated conversation on that day; :! 

that was his dream. was Hara (bless his sympathetic gentle soul) who, on fe 

Let me repeat that he was sad with his brush only to contrary, wished to make me happy and interested 

make his art still sadder; when he was most happy, it his talk. He talked as usual on various arts and artist* 

was the time when he left his own studio to forget his when he slowly entered into his own domestic afe 

unwilling brush and send his love and imagination under he said: " I have decided to sell all my works of the k? 

the new foliage of Spring trees and make them ride on ten years, good or bad, among my rich friends, and sum* 

the freedom of the summer air. How he planned for ciently raise a fund to provide for my old mother a&i 

future work while contemplating great Nature; he was wife; to have no child is at least a comfort at fc 

a dreamer in the true sense. And dream was to him moment. I think I call myself fortunate as such: 

more real as he thought it almost practicable. I do not scheme appears to be quite practicable; but if lec-' 

mix any sarcasm’ in my words when I say that he was a have even one picture which I could proudly leave t 
greater artist when he did not paint; he rose to his full posterity! That might be too great an ambition for - 

dignity only when out of his studio; and it was most artist of my class. Will you laugh at me when 1 si- 

unfortunate that I found him always ill when he was out how I wish to live five years more; if not five yean, 
of it. But I will say that I never saw one like himself two years at least; if not two years, even one year 

so well composed, even satisfied, on the sick bed; that might be better, after all, for me to die with hope fe 

might have been from the reason that his being absorbed to live and fail.” Suddenly he changed the subject* 5 

in Nature, his thought and contemplation on her, did he thought, doubtless, he had no right to make me ~ 

not give an opportunity for bodily illness to use its necessarily sad, and resumed the talk on Hokusa: 

despotism. He gave me in truth even such an im- Utamaro where he had left off a little while before 1 

pression that he was glad to be ill as he could lay him- wish that you will see Utamaro’s picture in my frier.:i 

self right before the thought of great Nature. Once in possession.” It is the picture of a courtesan. ‘H^ 

the Spring of 1911 I called on him at the hospital when that lovely woman sits. (Here Hara changed his attrmi 

he successfully underwent a surgeon’s knife; although and imitated the woman fn the picture). Oh. 

he was quite weak then, he was most ambitious and charming bare feet! That is where Utamaro put? ^ 

happy to talk on the beauty of Nature ; and he said : best art; I cannot forget the feeling that I felt with 

“ I almost wonder why I did not become ill and lay me most attractive naked heels of the picture.” 

down on this particular bed of this hospital before, and” I gave him many instances of doctors’ mistakes to u 
(pointing to the bluest sky through the window with his courage him, before I left his house. I called on £ 

pale-skinned slender hand that was unmistakably an two weeks or ten days later; but I was not admitted 

artist’s) “see how the Eastern sky changes from dusk his presence as the doctor had already forbade any ec 

to milky grey, again from that grey to rosy light. How side communication. At my third call I was told t: 

often I wished you, particularly you, might be here with he was growing still worse; it was on October 29 1 

me all awaking in this room, perhaps at half-past three I made my fourth call, and I found at once that : 

o’clock ; that is the time exactly when the colours of the house had been somewhat upset; alas, ray friend 

sky will begin to evolve. Thank God all the other Hara had gone already to his eternal rest. I rushes 

people are sleeping then. At such a moment I feel as to the upstairs room where the cold body of the ^ 

if all Nature belonged to me alone in the whole world, was lying; he could not see or hear his friend. 

and I alone held her secrets and her beauty; I am I was told by one of Hara’s friends who saw hi> j 

thankful for my illness, as it has made me thus restful moment, how sorry he was that he did not see me* 

in mind and allowed me to carefully observe Nature, his final end approached, and that he had begged 
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tell me that he was wrong in what he told me before 
about art. Now what did he mean by that ? I already 

' suspected, as I said before, that he was growing to deny 

• his own art; now I should like to understand by that 
final special message to me that he wished to wholly 
deny all the human art of the world against great Nature 
before his death. When he grew weaker and weaker, I 

- think that he found it more easy to dream on Nature; 
whether conscious or unconscious, he must have been in 

• the most happy state at least for his last days as he was 
going to join himself with her. I never saw a dead face 

- more calm, more sorrowless, than this Hara; it reminded 
me of a certain Greek mask which I saw somewhere; 

* indeed, he had a Greek soul in the true meaning. 


Notoriety 

EROSTRATUS of Ephesus, when put to the 
torture after burning the Temple of Diana, 
x>nfessed that the sole object of his crime had been a 
:hirst for notoriety, and it is not improbable that a like 
iiotive has inspired certain more recent cases of arson. 
This passion for standing in the limelight is conceiv- 
ible in actresses, whose popularity is their livelihood, 
ind venial in women generally, but in normal men it is 
mintelligible. It is not the passion for fame which 
3 urke ascribed to all great souls, but a restless deter- 
nination on the part of those obsessed by it to occupy 
he attention of neighbours who would rather forget 
heir existence. 

•'' Those who pant for notoriety, loving to see them- 
- elves in print and to hear themselves in people’s 
nouths, lack either the precious independence or the 

* [ood taste that sets more store by the blessed peace of 
: >bscurity. With the individual as with the State, to 

13 ve no history is to be happy. Yet there are many 
*ople who despise the boon of being unknown to fame. 
Peking notoriety, they covet it; tasting it, they strive 
or more. 

This passion for publicity, which supports and justi- 
les Press agents, society journals, and other minor aids 
0 inexpensive fame, moves men to perform strange 
iCtions, inducing one to confess to a murder that he 
lid not commit, and his neighbour to head a public 

• ubscription list with a donation that he cannot afford. 

* goads hostesses of the New York Four Hundred 
0 give horseback and farmyard dinners, and inspires 
p those of our own Smart Set entertainments only a 
!ttle less outrageous. It emboldens one man to drive 
e bras in public thoroughfares, and another to address 
0 the public prints letters on every conceivable topic of 

10 importance. 1 

In condemning this vulgar craving for celebrity, it 
s» however, fair to take into account the too zealous 
r essmen, more particularly in the United States, who 
responsible for "personal ” journalism. The evil 
the interview is comparatively unknown outside of 
at country, and the rapacious activity of the inter- 
, CWer » we lcome enough, no doubt, to such as crave 
Se em Pty honours, gives neither rest nor respite to 


those who fain would escape, but lack the moral 
courage to do so. Even the humblest are subjected 
to this unpleasant ordeal of cross-examination, which 
is worse than even the Customs. Probably for no 
better reason than that I have an uncommon name, I 
was buttonholed by a Pressman before my steamer was 
even alongside—he must have scrambled on board with 
the quarantine officer—and, as I evinced a strong in¬ 
terest in getting my baggage ashore, he tracked me to 
my hotel two days later, interviewed me through the 
I door of my bathroom, and published in the Sunday 
edition of his paper such a " story 99 of what purported 
to be my first impressions as made me feel sick. For¬ 
tunately, I did not then know half a dozen people in 
New York, else charitable acquaintances and candid 
friends must inevitably have hazarded pleasant reflec¬ 
tions on my alacrity in getting myself advertised. 

No reasonable objection can be raised to the decent 
fame of a great general or an eminent statesman, since 
it serves as an object lesson to the next generation, but 
there are ladies of the world and half-world who surely 
occupy more than their fair share of the public eye 
and ear. It was right that the fame of Joshua should 
be "noised through the country”; but there was, if I 
remember right, a lady in the account propounded by 
the prophet Jeremiah whose notoriety rested on other 
credentials. 

To the public man, notoriety is only a little less dear 
than to the ballet-dancer, and he would as a rule rather 
be the butt of obscene caricature than consigned to 
obscurity. Now and again, however, one hears of a 
public servant of some distinction craving, like kings, 
the sweets of occasional retirement from the fierce light 
that beats upon them, as the following true story illus¬ 
trates. A talkative lady was once making a journey to 
the North in the company of her husband, who on this 
occasion was deeply engrossed in the morning paper. 
The only other occupant of the compartment was a 
quiet, gentlemanly looking fellow in black, and, after 
he had shown the lady some little civility over opening 
the window, she, failing to draw her lord and master 
into conversation, started desultory talk with the 
stranger. He seemed to know everyone, and possessed 
such a fund of amusing information that the journey 
passed rapidly, and it was to her unconcealed regret 
that, as the train slowed down outside a county town 
on the route, he announced that he had reached his 
destination, and was, in fact, expected at the Castle. 
When the train had resumed its journey, the lady 
praised her late companion unreservedly, contrasting 
his amiable behaviour with the bearishness of her un¬ 
sociable husband, and adding that he was evidently a 
man who moved in high circles, since he was, on his 
own admission, bound for the Castle. 

"Yes, my dear,” the long-suffering partner of her 
joys made answer. " I suppose that you are unaware 
of the purpose to which the Castle is put in these 
prosaic days. But do you know who your pleasant 
friend was? No? Well, Pll tell you. It was the 
Common Hangman!” 

Such is fame. F. G. Aflalo. 
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REVIEWS 

An Important Work Marred 

The Completed Peerage of England , Scotland , Ireland , 
Great Britain , and the United Kingdom , Extant , 
Extinct , or Dormant . By G. E. COKAYNE. New 
Edition, revised and much enlarged. Edited by 
the Hon. VlCARY GlBBS. Volume II, Bass— 
Canning. (The St. Catherine’s Press, Strand, 
W.C.) 

T HE sense of responsibility is a possession which 
Englishmen as a rule may claim as peculiarly their 
own. It does not preclude the possession also of a 
keen sense of humour or an aptitude for wit, but it 
does presuppose a sense of when and where that humour 
and wit may tactfully and pleasantly be applied or 
employed. There are times when wit is appropriate, 
and waggishness or mere clowning is entirely out of 
place; there are times, also, when themes, associations, 
or surroundings demand a certain fine austerity of 
treatment, and when the attempt to raise a laugh brings 
as sure and shameful a sense of incongruity as would 
the grin of a music-hall comedian painted on the face 
of a sculpture by Praxiteles. Few can resist the oppor¬ 
tunity to don the motley, to perpetrate the superficially 
amusing comment in the hope of reward by thoughtless 
smiles; those who are able to do so may be reckoned 
as having passed by a fairly severe criterion the test 
of suitability for responsible and essentially English 
work. 

It would be easy to prove how thoroughly English 
is the work we propose to discuss; but such proof does 
not concern us, and indeed lies openly evident in its 
very nature. What does concern the many readers who 
from year to year will refer to this second edition of 
a fine book is the way in which the task has been carried 
out. Has the new editor that exceptional sense of 
balance, of dignity, of criticism, of when to speak 
and when to keep silent, so absolutely necessary if a 
volume almost classical, of an interest historical and 
national, is to be revised, enlarged, brought up to date, 
and, in fact, treated in such a way that all the attri¬ 
butes usually implied in the expression “ a standard 
work of reference” may reasonably be applied to it ? 

We fear that it is impossible to answer this searching 
question in the affirmative, greatly though we should 
like to do so. The editor of this new edition of 
Cokayne’s “Peerage” may pride himself upon a 
“large” or “comprehensive” view of life; but he 
completely ignores the fact that, when large views are 
taken, a fit idea of proportion, of perspective, is the 
first needful quality. Lacking entirely this judicial 
sixth sense, he goes out of his way to be “smart.” 
Why, in commenting upon the Earldom of Aber¬ 
gavenny, should he seek to perpetuate the most trivial 
tittle-tattle by quoting an extract from a letter of 
George Selwyn to Lord Carlisle, written in the year 
1781 ? Of a peer who some years ago was created a 


Lord-in-Waiting, we are told that w this was h 

Liberal reward for 4 ratting ’ the year before from the 

Conservative Party.” Where is dignity, where is poise 

of mind, where is courtesy ? Where is even a worthy 

use of the language ? The Hon. Vicary Gibbs de- 

predates carefully the services of Baron Bridpon 

(Admiral Hood) to his country; his victory over the 

French fleet off Port L’Orient, in 1795, “thoughmad? 

much of in England at the time, reflects little credit 

on Bridport, and proves him, though personally brave. 

to have been but a timorous tactician.” It mavis 

# 

true; but why emphasise these things? 

Speaking of Lord Brougham, Mr. Gibbs says: “H: : 
name has been given to a form of close carriage sti" 
in general use, while a greater statesman, Gladstone, 
is only godfather to a bag.” This is quite a typical 
example of Mr. Gibbs’ humour. 

When we come to the Bedford titles, many sorr. 
lapses from good taste are in full evidence. Three 
quarters of a page is devoted to derogatory quotation; 
respecting one of the Dukes of Bedford, and, as 1 
dignified climax, we are informed that his widow "is 
described as extremely stingy and avaricious in a 
scandalous book.” In the name of common sense— 
since good taste cannot be appealed to—if the bock 
was scandalous, why not ignore it ? Concerning the nex* 
Duke of Bedford an insignificant story is repeated 
as having origin in a well-known paper called Hoim 
Society . Comment from us upon this is surely need¬ 
less ; we are only astounded at the absurdity of induc¬ 
ing such a paragraph in a volume where every allusion 
should have pertinence and value. A page or tv: 
further on occurs this note: — 


In 1886 he remained an Unionist, thereby becotnis 
separated from his party. On the Home Rule qna¬ 
tion he wrote in 1890: “Mr. Gladstone thought for 
me politically for many years, but his sudden vet 
ginous gyrations made me think for myself.” .IN 
time, seeing that he was aged sixty-seven in 1886.- 
V. G. 


The italics are ours; we have seen few more fatuous 
comments. As a matter of fact, the quoted rcroafc 
referring to Gladstone occurs in a logical and veil- 
reasoned letter to the Times; and we have yet to learc 
that age is a bar to individuality of opinion. Anc-the: 
statement, involving an inference of scandal, was cos- 
tradicted definitely in Notes and Queries by one bettc 
informed than “V. G.”—one who was jealous k' 
accuracy and good-will. Of this correction, although, 
as we happen to know, his attention was called to it ’••• 
a letter which he acknowledged, the editor took r 
notice whatever; yet in another section of the prestf 
book he cites Notes and Queries as an author^: 
source of information. 

Of an heir to a marquessate he writes: “A yoiffi 
man of low tastes, bad character, and brutal manner! 
of whom a recent Prime Minister remarked that 
mind was a dunghill, of which his tongue was *• 
cock/ It has been said that his death was - 
mourned by the Radical Party, who thus lost, t,: 
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speeches, a most eligible example of hereditary 
legislators/* 

“ It is said. . . .** We can all find means whereby 
to damn an enemy if only we care to build our state¬ 
ments on a flimsy “It is said ” or "We are told”; 
but fortunately most of us prefer rather a stronger 
foundation when in censorious mood. Rumour is a 
poor handmaid to the writer of records that should be 
trustworthy—though her powder and paint are 
fascinating in the extreme to persons for whom 
"spiciness** is preferable to research and courtesy. 
Quotations such as the following, therefore, we might 
expect: “ The Countess has come out a new creature 
... is grown young, blooming, coquette, and gallant; 
and to show she is fully sensible of the errors of her 
past life, and resolved to make up for time misspent, 
she has two lovers at a time.” Affairs which G. E. 
Cokayne was content to leave in the dark, 44 V. G.” 
drags to the light with the utmost gusto. Of an Irish 
bishop of the Hervey family, who in 1799 became Lord 
Howard de Walden, many unnecessary and derogatory 
: remarks are quoted—new, of course, to this edition 

* fyage 326, 327). 

We protest against such a superfluity of ill-natured 
and ill-judged selections. We submit, in fact, that 
good taste, fine courtesy, and a nice sense of discrimi¬ 
nation are prime qualities for the compilation and 
•• editing of a volume which will be regarded as a 
standard work of reference, and which will adorn the 
shelves of many libraries in the land; we have to place 
. on record our regret that these three good old English 
*.* qualities are for the most part absent, and that a 
flippant tone, a mind apparently eager for unsavoury 
detail, and a wit that is remarkable only for its feeble¬ 
ness have gone to the making—and not a little to the 
spoiling—of a book that should be classically severe 
in its treatment and honoured by its unwavering ad¬ 
herence to priniciples of circumspection and truth. 

Magic and Religion 

The Golden Bough : A Study in Magic and Religion . 
Third Edition. Part V—Spirits of the Corn and 
of the Wild. 2 Vols. By J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L., 
LL.D., Litt.D. (Macmillan and Co. 20s. net.) 

As this third edition of 44 The Golden Bough” rolls 
m ajcstically towards its conclusion it is possible to form 

• $°Tne conception of its amazing scope and equally 
amazing form. In every gain there is some loss; and the 
concision of the argument, as it appeared in the simpler 
$ cope of the first edition, is almost lost in the wealth 

illustration that is now put before us with so royal 
d ^ an d. In its original conception the scheme was so 
ann g that the mind remains in wonder at the courage 
having imagined it, undertook its prosecution. It 
u011 Id he just to believe that courage would have failed 
^ present conception, even if the imagination could 
r ave Earned it. Not being able to overlook them, we 
P n *° neglect the things that are being done before | 
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our very eyes. In due course the present edition will 
be completed in some nine or ten volumes; and where, 
we ask, in the history of men’s undertakings is there, 
for mental hardihood, a task that can eclipse this to 
which Dr. Frazer has dedicated his years? His very 
modesty obscures that fact. He may refer to the “diffi¬ 
cult and delicate tasks which yet await the future 
historian.” Future historians there will be; but what 
would the position of such future historians be had not 
Dr. Frazer been before them? With the array of the 
Golden Bough before them, splendid in its larger form 
and meticulous in its detail, their task will be a light 
one. 

Dr. Frazer writes as in the presence of that future 
historian. His ambition clearly is to set forward an 
immense array of facts, carefully and exhaustively 
accredited, and the wider the better, for a subsequent 
induction to be made from them. He himself proposes 
no such induction: he is the collector of data, setting 
to work with profound erudition and patience. That, 
at least, is his conception; but it is not given to any 
man to avoid giving facts the colour of his own mind, 
and the result is that it is not difficult to form a fairly 
just idea of Dr. Frazer’s own valuation of the rituals 
he so carefully describes. His gloss is over the data, 
and it is the gloss of a searching reason; but the event 
may prove that the gloss will lose its value even as the 
record itself will become of higher and higher import¬ 
ance, and that those in whose hands 44 The Golden 
Bough” will most often be found will be those who see 
in these rituals an extraordinary spiritual significance, 
handed down from days when men lived closer to a 
metaphysical reality than they do now. 

That is to say, the induction may be the very reverse 
of that which he himself might be disposed to draw. 
Yet he himself sees that too. 44 I am unwilling,” he 
says, “to leave my readers under the impression, natural 
but erroneous, that man has created most of his gods 
out of his belly.” It is true that man did not; and it is 
probably also true that his “myths” were his attempts 
to express his perception, perhaps his actual vision, of 
certain transcendent presences from whom we have, in 
a boast of civilisation, shut ourselves away in walled 
cities. In certain parts, it seems, this communication 
is being resumed; men are once again beginning to see 
Being where lately they only saw wild landscapes; 
and such men are turning back eagerly to the rituals 
in which those of an earlier and more splendid day 
won the mood, the ecstasy, in which a further dimen¬ 
sional perception became awake. No student of con¬ 
temporary thought can neglect that tendency; nor can 
he neglect the significant fact that it is everywhere 
identified with the desire to return to a more healthy, 
less artificial, way of life. He may not like it, or he 
may; but in either case he is left with the curious corre¬ 
spondence, with certain equally curious changes, be¬ 
tween its results and the results of what is sometimes 
clumsily called the mythopoeic age. 

That raises the whole, or very nearly the whole, of 
these rituals into a new light. If just, it makes “The 
Golden Bough” a living and wonderful book; and. 
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indeed, some of its most avid readers, as we ourselves 
have found, are those of whom we have spoken. Dr. 
Frazer, much to our surprise, in a passage that some¬ 
what puzzled us, finds the origin of the exquisitely 
beautiful Demeter and Persephone story in “the muzzy 
mind of the Sicilian bumpkin, who looked with blind 
devotion to the Two Goddesses for his daily bread.** 
There is an excellent scientific law that demands a cause 
that shall be adequate to the effect; and in this case, 
muzzy minds of Sicilian bumpkins are in no way 
adequate to account for a story so beautiful that it has < 
ever haunted the imaginations of men, and one which 
the modern imagination of man would not have beauty 
enough to make. But if it be true that it came to 
life in a day before men began to perish because they 
had lost vision, then another tale altogether comes to be 
told. The length of “heads . . . commonly to be 
found on bucolic shoulders*' is a lesser matter than the 
visions they report and the wisdom they contain. 

So it may transpire that Dr. Frazer will, in the end,' 
find himself addressing an audience different from that 
which prevailed when first he put his hand to his 
stupendous labour. That can but increase the value 
of his books. What relation such vision, if vision there 
was, had to the rites with which sowing and harvest 
were celebrated is another matter. In the Dionysiac 
revels, and in other of the rites that Dr. Frazer so 
patiently outlines and expounds in these two volumes 
(the North of England rites of Plough Monday, for 
example), the only sufficient reason for the way in 
which some inner ecstasy overbore and broke up the 
form of the harvest-rite itself is the belief in some such 
antecedent vision. There is a strange other-worldly 
fire burning through them—such as there is, too, in cer¬ 
tain old dances that still cling about the countryside— 
that no mere harvest celebration can account for; and 
when one recalls that Greek drama in celebration of the 
gods sprang out of this (accepting Professor Ridge¬ 
way’s adjustments on this head), fire becomes a matter 
of an even greater consequence. 

We have taken that one aspect of these two volumes 
because it seems one that will be of increasing import¬ 
ance. Many minds are thinking on these lines; and 
here in Dr. Frazer's careful erudition there are a wealth 
of facts to prompt, and also rectify, such thinking. 
The books are prolific of suggestion; and, though the 
style is a delight in its easy, simple grace, they even 
make slow reading because of the side issues they 
prompt. Nor can the complaint be made that the Greeks 
are given the too exclusive attention that they hitherto 
have received: indeed, the ease with which the author 
moves from continent to continent, and from people to 
people, is fascinating to follow. We have said that the 
consecutive form of the first edition of the whole work 
has been somewhat lost in its expansion; but in the 
closer details the instinctive sense of form that Dr. 
Frazer possesses almost compels the mind to refer the 
rituals in one part of the world to those that prevail in 
another, and so to see the remarkable correspondences 
between them, despite the utmost dissimilarity in the 


peoples. In this way, and by no intention of their teller 
(Dr. Frazer is too scrupulous a worker for that), be 
whole of the rites concerning men’s husbandry of the 
earth rise up into an orderly building. 

It would seem like affectation to say that the* 
volumes should make popular reading. But it is to 
claim not less than the simple truth to say that they 
could well make such reading. There is little of tie 
professor about Dr. Frazer: his style is simple, per¬ 
spicuous, full of humanity and humour; and he has an 
alert sense of the native interest of the customs be 
relates. 


Some Pleasant South African 

Jottings 

Reminiscences of a South African Pioneer . (First 
Series. “ Wanderjahre.”) By WILLIAM Charles 
Scully. Illustrated. (T. Fisher Unwin, ios. £d. 
net.) 

THERE is very much in Mr. Scully’s work which wm 
recommend itself to the reading public; but un¬ 
doubtedly one of the features on which the author ' 
chiefly to be congratulated is the great diversity 0: 
incident displayed in this book. 

Thus he starts his reminiscences with anecdotes ci 
Ireland in the 'seventies, some of which have almv:. 
the flavour of Charles Lever. One of these is 
worthy of repetition, although in itself it is tm& 
enough. It appears that an old countrywoman *• 
Cashel was in the act of making her confession, stnkir a 
her breast with a closed hand to emphasise each sen¬ 
tence. On this occasion a misfortune occurred, a&- 
these were the sentences overheard: *Mee 

mca - Oh, dammit, I’ve bruk me poipe!” Tb* 

will suffice to give an idea of the true Irish Ha' 1 - 
which pervades the book and renders its perusal 
delightful. 

From Ireland the reader is transported to So-- 
Africa, and we have a glimpse of Cape Town in - 
late 'seventies, when life in that country was still simp^ 
and comparatively pastoral, and when the age 
“ booms " and gold and diamond rushes had not 
come about. Mr. Scully, as a matter of fact, describes 
some of the first of these frenzied rushes, and 1 * 15 
fascinating to read of the strange vicissitudes ot m 
tune which even in such places as De Beers and tx 
where overtook the pioneers who came to peg out t .& 
claims. The author himself experienced many ci * 
ups and downs of a mining life. On one occasion t 
feet of his camp bed must actually have been p rps?l ® 
a nest of diamonds which lay a few inches below 
surface, though it was not Mr. Scully's lot to seer 
this particular windfall. It was reserved for h 
watch a more fortunate person extract the treasure 
the soil on which he h^d slept. This, however, 
to be—or rather to have been, for such days are 
past—a more or less everyday occurrence in tn 3 
camps. 
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It is not only of mining that the author speaks. He 
as many tales to tell of the famous South African 
ersonalities, the majority of whom he met and knew 
jfore they had attained to fame. He has, moreover, 
great deal to tell us about sport and big game shoot- 
■ as it was in South Africa before the surviving wild 
eatures had retreated from the influx of increasing 
imanity. And his sporting experiences are told with 
modesty and sense of humour which make them 
• )ubly pleasant reading. Mr. Scully promises us a 
•' irther book: we hope it will not be long before we 
ive an opportunity of perusing this. 


k A Critical Study 

mburne: An Estimate . By JOHN DRINKWATER. 
(J. M. Dent and Sons. 5s. net.) 

iflNBURNE has now been dead three years; and com- 
ratively speaking very little serious criticism has been 
. itten on his work. Now, however, a book has come 
fore the public, a book by a poet and critic of no mean 

* inence, and Swinburne has found one who can both 
; xeciate and applaud, but will not blindly shut his 

* is on occasions where praise cannot be awarded. 

Fo-day it is already difficult, and as the years pass by 
will become ever more difficult, to understand truly 

. i sincerely the inspiration which impelled the great 
. 100I of art “ in both kinds” of which in one branch 
"inhume was so leading a light. The whole strong 
, th of art as it seemed to these artists was art for its 
Q sake only. We have seen this doctrine change 
, h suddenness into the newer and more vital one 
ich inculcates “art for life's sake." But the school 
rch preaches this, which, in fact, is in existence at the 
sent time, is nothing more nor less than the direct 
Cendant of and natural heir to the perfect works of 
•d and colour that the older and dead school 

. ighted to do. 

* * . . 

wme critics who live to-day, not being able to grasp 
h sufficient strength of sympathy, and made in- , 
Dant by what they conceive to be a wholly mistaken 
al of art, are apt to raise wild, and it must be con- 
ie d, at times rather ludicrous protests of outraged 
“Jciples against the exponents of the “ art for art’s 

. <i| . _ 1 

school. The work that this school did was 
Dense, the fresh life they gave to the cult of beauty * 
beyond all measure or manner of praise; and the ! 
a t hearts that gave the whole of their days to the 
k that was their absorbing passion, and simply and 1 
'tfully brought the best they had to lay at the altar , 
art can never be forgotten or neglected by any age j 
t ^ets itself up as the supporter and encourager of the 
\ th *t fs in life. 

e are £kd that Swinburne has found a critic who 
1 understand what was to the poet of the last century 
f '^l impulse of his inspiration. For Mr. Drink- 
*he war-song of the old school of poetry still 


rings in his ears; the gorgeous banner blazoned with 
the dead emblem floats before his eyes; and the ideals 
of the old past school are to him a little more dear than 
a shadow, a little more close than a dream. He holds 
in his hands, we might say, the key that unlocks the 
treasure houses of the two schools of poetic thought. 

We are inclined to give the palm of praise to the 
chapter that is entitled “Lyric Thought.” In fact we 
are unable to recall to mind ever having seen expressed 
so lucidly or clearly or with such infinite sympathy the 
whole Idea of the creed that guided Swinburne's life. 
We have always heard so much about his complete 
dearth of thought; we are always being told that Swin¬ 
burne had no shining gift of rational philosophy any 
more than he had any religion. Both these frequent 
blares of the dullard's trumpets are as false as they are 
feeble and vain. Swinburne was guided by true Christian 
charitableness of temper, slow to blame and overswift 
to praise; he hated all things mean and loathly, and 
exalted with the sweet pleasure anything worthy of his 
pen. 

Mr. Drink water’s book is meritorious both in object 
and execution. We are quite sure, however much 
biased admirers of Swinbourne may disagree with the 
relentlessness with which the great poet's faults of form 
and style are exposed, that this study of his work is just 
such a one as would have appealed to the eminently fair 
and generous disposition of Swinburne. Greater praise 
than this we are unable to offer Mr. Drinkwater. His 
work has been well done, and the honour he deserves is 
great. All students of Swinburne are sure to enjoy and 
appreciate this good and careful study. 


A “Cheap” Book 

The Tariff Reformers. By the Hon. GEORGE PEEL. 

(Methuen and Co. 2s. 6d. net.) 

THE Daily News and Leader has not, to our knowledge, 
offered a prize for an essay on the history of the Tariff 
Reform movement. If it had done so, Mr. George 
Peel’s book could hardly have failed to secure its 
appropriate reward. It is a volume which we can 
cordially recommend to all Liberal speakers and writers 
whose business it is to appeal to the prejudices and 
ignore or mislead the reason of actual and potential 
supporters of the Government. Mr. Peel arrives easily 
at his conclusions by fashioning his premises to suit 
them with a free hand. If you assume that Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain is a political ogre animated by an in¬ 
sensate desire to wreck the Empire for the gratification 
of an inexplicable whim; that Mr. Austen Chamberlain, 
Mr. Chaplin, Mr. Jesse Collings, and others are mon¬ 
sters of the same type; that Mr. Arthur Balfour is a 
political mountebank, without principle or honour, 
exemplifying only the lowest kind of personal ambi¬ 
tion; that Mr. Bonar Law is at once a weak dullard 
and a tool for the subtle designs of the ogres; that 
Mr. Walter Long is a puppet; and so forth, ad libitum 
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—you have the necessary materials for Mr. Peel’s con¬ 
clusions on the political side. 

The assumptions on the economic side are those with 
which the Cobden Club has made us all familiar. The 
British economics of the forties of the last century 
were inspired and infallible, and must be accepted 
without derogation or revision for all time; all the 
leading commercial and industrial countries of the 
world, except Britain, are smitten with economic blind¬ 
ness ; the Free Trade theory is valid against any and 
all facts, and therefore, if our tariff-protected com¬ 
petitors are gaining on us, if the United States have 
already passed us and won the place of premier ex¬ 
porting nation, if our system compels us to snub our 
best customers and favour our worst, it does not 
matter • the shibboleth shall succour us, and the fetish 
shall nourish us. Let us keep our eyes reverently 
fixed for ever on “ the wisdom of the commercial policy 

adopted from 184* *° 1 ^ 47 - 

Throughout seven-eighths of Mr. Peel’s book we are 
told, as usual, that Tariff Reform is a dying move¬ 
ment, if it is not already dead. Ridicule has killed 
it argument has killed it, statistics have killed it, 
popular sentiment has killed it, the Budget of 1909 
has killed it, Mr. George Peel has killed it; never has 
anything been slain so many times, and so effectually 
by each means and on each occasion. Yet 

There is a further consideration which Free Traders 
must bear in mind. “Two bad winters” will come 
some dav, and in the ebb of international trade the 
fortune of Tariff Reform will begin to flow. In the 
strong daylight of prosperity the comet of Protection 
is shrouded, but, when the shades begin to fall, it 
comes out in the sky (le style, c'est I’homme). 

If, then. Tariff Reform fluctuates inversely to our 
national progress, this happens also in our Dominions 
oversea. Thus the well-being of Canada has been at 
full ou |se for long, but when the trade shall contract 
and prices fall yonder, then the cry for Imperial Pre¬ 
ference in our markets, so sedulously fostered for 
manv years by our Tariff Reformers, will come over 
the Atlantic in full blast. So the future opportunities 
are many for Tariff Reform, and the advocates of that 
policy, as their own statements have testified, will not 
be slow to use them. 

We do not doubt that, as Mr. Peel foresees, Tariff 
Reformers will have the courage of their opinions when 
the time comes to give them practical application. And 
the condition of the poorer classes will be the strongest 
justification for their action. The economic wisdom 
of 1841-7 has been tested by about seventy years of 
national experience of its fruit, and the fact which 
stands out most plainly, menacingly, and forbiddingly 
to-day is that Free Trade “ prosperity ” does not reach 
that vast stratum of the labouring people who need 
prosperity most. To Mr. Peel and those who will 
hasten to applaud his work we recall a few quotations 
that have no connection with “ two bad winters ” : — 

Professor Hugh Walker, about a year ago, wrote 
an article in one of the magazines. He dealt with the 
wages of labour in the year 1911. He set out in 
tabular form the wages of the various grades of work¬ 


people, from those with 15s. a week and less to tk* 
with £2 a week and over. The result, he found, »■* 
that 32 per cent, of the 8 million male manual norkt:, 
in this country were making less than 25s. per wet 
—(Mr. G. Barnes, in the House of Commons, April',. 

* 9 1 3 -) 

Mr. Worthington Evans asked the Secretary to a 
Treasury how many employed contributors eantq 
less than 1 s. 6d. and 2s. a day respectively were 
sured at any recent date under the National InstraK 
Act, and how many were male and how many feu* 

The Financial Secretary to the Treasury !)'• 
Masterman): The number of employed contributor? ; 
21 and over whose rate of remuneration did not tvrai 
2s. a working day, and in respect of whom claim?in - 
been made for the first quarter for payment 0! '> 
State contribution of id. a contribution is appr v- 
mately 411,000. 


Men . 35,000 

Women . 326,000 

No information as to the numbers earning less te 
is. 6d. a day is available. — (Hansard, April at, tor; 

There are millions of men, women and children :• 
this, the richest country in the world who, through n. 
fault of their own, go through life sodden in pur';- 
wretchedness and despair. The.area of poverty f. 
tuates without any fault of the people who endurt 

. . . . To-day we have greater poverty in the.iCv'- 

gate in the land than we ever had.— (Mr. lloydfe'.’ 1 
at Cardiff, December 29, 1911—Doily .Ve®j report 


Two Civilisations 

The French and the English. By LAURENCE JB®'- 
(Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d. net.) 

THE discussion of national differences always give? i 
a clammy and uncomfortable feeling. Whether 
case be peculiar, we know not; at all events, • 
Jerrold has foreseen it. When he says of “the 
average ” that “ the number of things it is aira.-' 
think of fills almost all the world,” he has gi'" 
a general formula that seems to cover ouro*np 
ticular disease. But whether this feeling be ^ 
personal idiosyncracy, to English birth and educat ¬ 
or, as we ourselves incline to believe, to a common * 4 
in human nature, it is strong and recurring. frV ! 
people have perhaps a special reason to shirk & 
discussions; they know that when their own coufltn 
brought into academic comparison with another o* 
try, the former is pretty sure to get the worst * 
They may protest within themselves that there h^ > 
an abuse of logic, that there is an unsound i r E 
somewhere or other, but they will general!}’ en* 
admitting that their cause, like all good cau>i s ^ 
difficult one to defend. They will be content » J 
“ silent fury” of Carlyle’s traveller. Some ® 3 ) 
further, and, hearing of England’s shortcoming 

Deep in their hearts, 

Echo the blame of her foes. 

But this prudery, or whatever it may be 
not, wc think, exclusively English. It has it> n 
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somewhere in human nature. Not perhaps in French 
mman nature; Mr. Jerrold well characterises that partial 
md admirable exception when he speaks of “the darling 
in of the French mind which generalises against every 
idds,** and, being quite sure that there is such a thing 
s a French mind, recognises, presumably, the existence 
f such things as a German, an English, a Nicaraguan 
lind. Mr. Jerrold knows Russians who communicate 
ieir knowledge of the Russian mind “ with a good 
eal of slightly slimy relish. 1 * We ourselves remember 
Russian who, as a guest at an extremely international 
inner-table, had, within five minutes of his arrival, 
iven a brief character-sketch of each of the nationali¬ 
ty represented in the company. Still we must repeat, 
jr confidence shaken by the recollection of exceptions, 
imirable and otherwise, that the normal human mind 
is an initial scruple in approaching this great question 
: national characteristics, especially when its own 
uticular country is to come into the discussion, 
here is the passion of patriotism, to begin with, 
lich, like any other passion or affection, is shy of 
scussion before strangers. Flaubert has a character 
lose confidences about his wife illustrate the awful 
suits to which contempt of a kindred sentiment may 
id. Then, and above all, there is the feeling that 
enter on a course of international distinctions is to 
nture into a zone of unconvincing half-truths, of 
rty-per-cent, truths, and even weaker solutions of the 
^ A pilot—the empiric, the dealer in exceptions— 
<es command, if we may change our metaphor, of 
v • vessel of the intellect, till these rocks be past. 

We have been rather long in introducing Mr. Jerrold, 
t it is because we wished to emphasise the difficulties 
s which he has unquestionably triumphed. Not 
it Mr. Jerrold needs much introduction. His book, 
he Real France,** which was reviewed two years 
3 in The Academy, has already established his cre- 
itials; it came at a time when books, having France 
i England as their twin subjects, succeeded—with- 
• resembling—one another almost weekly, and it will 
>bably survive nearly all of them. Mr. Jerrold gives 
a very strong solution of the truth. He has had 
que opportunities of knowing all that there is to be 
} ' Vn * and he has the control of a subtle and powerful 
h w hereby he is able to communicate his knowledge 
others. He has stood at all the cross-roads where 
-*nch and English meet, and he knows the organ that 
^ ese two nations their rudimentary notions of 
other we mean, of course, the Press—“ like his 
n pocket.** He thinks it possible to know “the 
mind,** because the French know their own 
1 • He sees the limitations of the French mind, 

? highest power; he finds no limit to the 

es * English mind, such as it manifests itself once 
a century or so. 

-caving Poetry out of account, though it is a big 
^action to make, Mr. Jerrold sums up almost en- 
’' 0n *he French side. The French people is “the 
' * at feels itself best. It is the one in which all 
S (s s *and together and best understand each other.** 


The Frenchman does not ask, “Is life worth living?’* 
or, “What is this picture about?* 1 He laughs at 
cranks; he does not shut up skeletons in cupboards; 
he recognises sex. While the English bourgeoisie , 
“ when it thinks, thinks away from life . . . the more 
the French thinks, the better it lives.** The French 
understand the excellence of prose, and have no words 
containing an insult to it, on the model of “ prosy ** 
and “ to prose.** 

On the other side of the account is the English poetry 
—not only the poetry of Shelley and Blake and parts of 
Shakespeare, but the essential, if subtle, poetry of the 
“vacuous young Englishman.** We do not know if 
it is meant to counterbalance the French total—we have 
an uneasy feeling that it is not. To give a nation all 
the “poetry,** even including such material poetical 
products as the United States of America and the 
British Empire, in compensation for another’s intelli¬ 
gence, is rather like presenting a plain lady with a 
“beautiful soul.** There is more than a hint of 
patriotism upon the rack. Mr. Jerrold seems to say 
to his countrymen what Julian the Apostate said to the 
Christians, “ Do not concern yourselves with knowing; 
content yourselves with believing.** And yet he con¬ 
cludes, paradoxically enough, by recording the almost 
indisputable fact that no two people get on so well 
together as a young Englishman and a young French¬ 
man. The French “jeune,** he says, “has often told 
me that, however startling differences seemed to him'* 
(at the Fashoda period, for instance), “he yet could 
argue best with his English companion~and that is the 
true test.** Mr. Jerrold attributes this to the fact that 
“the young intelligences of France and England . . . 
have a certain breadth, depth, and perspective which no 
other two modern civilisations have yet taught.** 

Mr. Jerrold has excellent chapters on children, the 
Press, politics, Paris and London. He is surprised, 
like Michael Finsbury, at the Londoner’s ignorance of 
his native city. We think it is easily explained: 
modern London has no ground-plan; it is amorphous, 
unknowable; Paris has a very definite char petite, on 
which it is easy to construct a plausible conception of 
the whole city; no amount of Boulevards Raspail can 
ever dislocate the essential Paris. Mr. Jerrold might 
weave an excellent analogy of his conception of French 
and English from the respective topography of Paris 
and London. 

We are not sure if we shall ever know the French or 
the English; it may be stiff-necked indulgence in what 
Mr. Jerrold manifestly regards as a national vice, but 
we shall continue to hold, in spite of the curt injunction 
of the seventh sage of Greece, that ci$cVcu is a hard 
word, but yiyvuxTKeiv is a harder, even with a reflexive 
object. But we may at least rise from the perusal of “The 
French and the English** with the feeling that, in spite 
of the many gestures of dissent in which we have in¬ 
dulged—in spite, too, of our numerous nods of ap¬ 
proval—we have learned to know two great peoples a 
good deal better than we ever knew them before. 
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Shorter Reviews 

Jesus of Nazareth: A Poetical Drama in Seven Scenes. 
By Alexandra von Herder. (Wm. Heinemann. 
5s. net.) 

W HEN Pope’s version of Homer appeared, 
Bentley is said to have severely remarked 
to the poet, “ A very pretty poem, Mr. Pope, 
but not Homer.” In similar strain, it may 
well be said of this book, "A very picturesque 
drama, but not the Gospel.” There may be 

justification for a dramatical version of the Gospel 
story, but there can be absolutely none for deliberate 
alterations and most inaccurate presentation of simple 
facts, even making due allowance for poetic licence. 
Events which took place after the Resurrection are here 
placed before it. Scenes of the upper room and 
Garden of Gethsemene are transferred elsewhere. When 
Pilate asks, “What is truth?” a long answer is put in 
the mouth of Jesus. But in bad taste nothing can 
exceed our Lord’s lengthy conversation from the Cross 
with Mary of Magdala. The authoress says in her 
preface that “there are times when the old stories which 
for many centuries have been the hope and solace of 
mankind need re-telling.” The effect of this fanciful 
and exaggerated drama tends to destroy all faith and 
to eliminate hope and solace. Mankind, at least 
Christian folk, prefer the simple story of the Gospel 
to its translation into the form of a sensational and 
passionate novel, whether it emanates from Stratford- 
on-Avon or from German/. It is an amazing assurance 
which regards such a garbled re-telling of the life of 
Christ “ as a means of bringing it again into vital con¬ 
tact with the needs and aspirations of a new generation 
of men ” when all the vitality is gone, and the “ new 
generation ” simply stands for those who believe 
nothing which cannot be mathematically and scientific¬ 
ally demonstrated on unimpeachable evidence. 


The Putumayo Red Book. With an Introduction on 
the Real Scandal of the Putumayo Atrocities. Il¬ 
lustrated with four maps. (K. Thomson and Co. 
is. net.) 


authorities and society which make such a ccni:.:: 
possible. On the whole we feel convinced that -i* 
publication of a fearless document such as this oatf 
fail to do good, even whether the tremendous via:-~ 
it makes are in the end sustained to the full or not. i: 
is certain that some of the personalities involved, 
peace of mind has undoubtedly been not a 
shattered by the questioning to which they have 
submitted at the inquiry, will not welcome this to: 
attack, which seems to us likely to take the situation; 

the flank. 

The admirable work effected by Sir Roger Case;: 
is fully shown here, and the complications which b 
taken place between the Peruvian and Cote- 
Governments on the subject of this very Putumayo- 
trict are fully gone into. A very strong opinio: :* 
given that the Peruvians had been at fault all 
and evidence is introduced to show how their fores, 
both regular and irregular, have set upon, attack 
and frequently murdered the Columbian settlers oo 
were in rightful possession of territory which a n* 
years ago was indisputably held by Columbian laic* 
owners. 

According to the author of this book, the natives *: 
the Putumayo have suffered the unutterable horror re¬ 
lated owing to this very change, since it is said tha: ta 
Columbian owners of land or concessions were wor. t: 
treat the aborigines with humanity, to allow 
leisure to cultivate the land for the purposes oi 
and even provided them with European cite 
benefits which, it is said, were on the victorious it** 
sion of the Peruvian turned into an utterly barb';:* 
era of torture and death. 


The Open Window . By E. TEMPLE THft--* 

Illustrated by CHARLES ROBINSON. (Char: 
and Hall. 6s.) 

« 

It is not an easy matter either to praise or to conac 
this book. To begin with one must transport one>• 
right into the heart of the country and also be extre: 
fond of wild birds and their ways to get any p*- 
from it at all. The following is a fair sample oi ~ 
passages throughout the book:— 


It is perhaps regrettable for certain reasons that the 
publication of this Putumayo Red Book was not de¬ 
layed until the sittings of the Commission in London 
on that very question had been concluded. Although, 
as far as the region of the Putumayo itself is concerned, 
we, in England, hold no shadow of jurisdiction, yet 
at the same time the question is just at present morally 
sub judice } and the evidence rendered in this Court is 
in itself sufficient to provide a daily feast of the grue¬ 
some and romantic to satisfy the minds of even the 

greatest sensation-mongers. 

Any question, however, concerning the date of its 
publication is of comparatively minor interest, and can¬ 
not affect the merits of this book one way or another. 
It is, in fact, a bold, frank and trenchant indictment 
of the state of affairs in the Putumayo, and of the 


The female [Long-tailed Tit] has flown pa* 
window again. She carried a piece of mo>s l - 
beak. 1 must go and tell Georgina, 
tailed Tits are going to build. 

This is obviously very thin material to constfe* 
main portion of a book; the breeze coming C 
the open window is too light always to be - 
The reader wishes that occasionally it would 
boisterous, for even if it swept in leaves, l* a . 
sodden with rain, it would also bring NVltn 
stronger perfumes. The flowers all grow 
Thurston’s garden, but this time he has not x 
us to inhale their full fragrance. 

The incidents are in the form of note ' X) J^ ; 1 
by a country parson who can best be desert 
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rather non-committal word, amiable. One passage is 
worth quoting as standing out almost by itself amid 
the soliloquy on the birds : — 

All thought tq-day comes out of cities—for that is 
where all people congregate. Can it be their thoughts 
are pessimistic because they know so little of sun¬ 
shine. . . .? Can it be because their day is most- 
times lit by the bedside lamp? Is pessimism dark¬ 
ness, or it is a natural state of mind? Is optimism 
light or just pure sentiment? 

With this we must close, at the same time offering 
the suggestion to the reader that he will enjoy his 
stand at the open window better if his stay by the side 
, of the country minister is each time a short one. The 
dainty illustrations by Mr. Charles Robinson are 
excellent. 


The Adventures of a Newspaper Man . By FRANK 
DlLNOT. (Smith, Elder and Co. 6s. net.) 

The life of a real newspaper man—one, for instance, 
attached to the Harms worth brigade—is very full and 
varied; and if to the gift for gathering news is added 
the gift of good writing, he may be forgiven for rescu¬ 
ing some of his most interesting experiences from the 
oblivion of the daily press. Mr. Dilnot has elaborated 

* his news until it becomes almost literature, and many 
of his chapters make excellent reading. The most en- 

. tertaining, perhaps, is the tale of the girls from Ohio, 
who promptly fell in love with him and accepted him 

* as their indefatigable chaperon through London, and 

* who afterwards, when by a stroke of luck he had to 
visit Canada, almost forced him to spend a few days 

^ with them in their State. At any rate, they gave him 
one of the 41 times'* of his life, scarcely permitting him to 
sleep; he was “boomed** by the local paper, and in¬ 
formed in cold print that a marriage had been arranged 
between himself and one of the enterprising damsels 
whom he loved so well—platonically, of course. Mr. 
Dilnot also tells of the Welsh 44 revival’*—now for¬ 
gotten; of the famous “Battle of Sidney Street'*; of a 
visit to Moscow; of political rough-and-tumbles; and 
of many fascinating trips in search of news. We have 
enjoyed his chatty volume very much, and can heartily 
commend it to our readers. 


When Were You Born? By CHEIRO. (Herbert Jen¬ 
kins. 2s. 6d. net.) 

cannot but express disappointment with Cheiro's 
latest book. The manner in which he wrote his 
Memoirs” was convincing, and would have led even a 
sceptic to confess that after all there might be some¬ 
thing in occult science; but in “When Were You Born ?" 
there is a great sameness, and it would not be difficult 
^ or one person to possess all the characteristics spread 
the author over the whole twelve months. Also we 
are sure that the ladies will not feel very pleased at 


REMINISCENCES OF DIPLOMATIC LIFE. 

Being Stray Memories of Personalities and Inci¬ 
dents connected with several European Courts, 
and also with Life in South America Filty Years 

Ago. By LADY MACDONELL. CooUioingi6 full-page illustration*. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top. Pctce 7s. 0d. net. 


THE SPIRIT OP PARIS. b t frankport 

SOMMERVILLE. Containing ao full-page illustrations In colour. 
Square demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top. Price 7s. fld. net. 


PIBST PRINCIPLES OP EVOLUTION. By 

S. HERBERT, M.D. (Vienna), M.R.C.S. (Eng.), L.R.C.P. (Load.). 
Containing 90 illustration* and diagrams. Large crown 8vo, cloth. 

Price 7s. 6d. net. 


HALF AND HALF TBAGEDY. Scenes in Black 

and White. By ASCOTT R. HOPE, Author of " Cap and Gown 
Comedy,” u Here and There,” etc. Large crown 8vo, cloth. Price 5s. 


HEATH ROBINSON. By A. B. JOHNSON. (“Brush, 

Pen, and Pencil** Series.) Square demy 8vo, cloth, 
containing 62 examples ot the artist's work in colour and black and 
white. Price Ss. 6d. net 


GLASGOW. By JOHN NISBET. (“Artists* Sketch- 

Book. Series.) Large square demy 8vo, with artistic cover 
bearing label designed by the artist. Containing 24 reproductions from 

- di— J " ‘ 


pencil drawings. 


Price Is. net. 


The latest book on Cricket. 

HOW TO MAKE A CENTURY. b,j b hobbs 

Crown 8vo. cloth, containing twelve full-page illustrations from action 
photographs. Price Is. net. 


THE SOCIAL GUIDE FOR 1913. Fourth v e «or 

Issue. Edited by Mrs. HUGH ADAMS and Miss E. A. BROWNE. 
Crown 8vo. Leather, price Ss. 61. net; cloth, price Ss. 6d. net. 


THE PEEPS SERIES. N*vr Volumes. Large crown 8vo, 

each containing 8 full-page illustrations in tolour and a number in black 
and white. Price Is. 8d. net each. 

POND LIFE (Peeps at Nature). By Rev. Ckas. A. Hall. 

COMMON BRITISH MOTHS (Peepa at Nature). By A. M. 

Stkwart. (Heady Shor ty.) 

THE GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY (Peeps at Railways). 

By Gordon Homk. 

PANAMA (Peeps at Many Lands). By Eoith A. Browkk, 

F« R.W • 


BLACK S GUIDE BOOKS. 

A complete list of Black's Home and Foreign Guide Books will be sent 
on application. 


A. A C. BLACK, Soho Square, Loudon, W. 


having the colours they should wear chosen for them 
in accordance with tKe month in which they were bom. 
It is not generally agreed that the shade suitable to a 
blonde will adorn with equal lustre the charms of a 
brunette. One thing is fortunate, however, and that is 
that if according to colour one can say in which month 
a person was born, no such rule applies to the year of 
one’s birth; for the consequences then would indeed 
be disastrous. We cannot feel at all enthusiastic with 
regard to this book, and trust that in his next Cheiro 
will go back to his palmistry studies which are far more 
interesting both to his readers, and, we should think, to 
himself, judging by the difference between his previous 
work and this volume. 
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British Woodland Trees . By FRANCIS GEORGE HEATH. 

Illustrated. (Charles H. Kelly. 3 s * net.) 

It was highly appropriate that a work of this kind 
should have made its appearance just when the buds 
of the leafage it describes were bursting. There is no 
doubt that this book, by an author who has produced 
so many works on the subject as Mr. Heath, is worthy 
of respectful attention. Indeed, he has approached this 
fascinating subject in a quite admirable fashion, for 
his pages do not confine themselves to a mere descrip¬ 
tion of the various growths, as he studies each tree 
fiom every point of view—from that of its beauty, its 
utility, its habits and characteristics, its likes and dis¬ 
likes, and, in fact, from everything which concerns 
it. One can see that the author is a lover of these 
trees: so much so that he gossips about them in the 
kindliest and most interesting fashion. The book is 
one that every lover of nature should add to his 
library. 


Fiction 

The Profhet . By P. P. ShEEHAN. (T. Fisher Unwin. 
6s.) 

ROFESSOR GATH, the hero of this rather 
improbable story, is a born revivalist of 
the American type; he combines religion and 
“ hustle,” and sets out ‘‘to preach good tidings 
unto the poor, to bind up the broken-hearted, 
to proclaim liberty to the captives/* Finally, 
he founds a model city somewhere in the Eastern States 
and names it “Joytown.** Everybody in Joytown is 
inexpressibly moral, and likewise inexpressibly religi¬ 
ous, even unto the reformed engine-driver, who toots 
Psalm tunes with a “steam calliope,** whatever that 
may be. One weak point in connection with the book 
is that the author has no sense of humour, or he would 
never have spoilt what might have been a good story 
by such tremendous extravagances as are contained in 
its concluding chapters. 

For the first half of the book we are in full agreement 
with the Professor’s theories, badly though he expresses 
them, for in these earlier chapters he sets out to revive 
the simple theory that God is good. Later, however, 
his religion develops along social lines, and the book 
winds up with a screech against capitalists in general, 
and capitalists in the vicinity of Joytown in particular, 
and a series of exordiums on the virtues and wrongs of 
the down-trodden poor. The final scene is a general 
strike, from which, of course, the oppressed working¬ 
men come out triumphant. 

This sort of thing may be quite right in the States, 
but it has been proved unworkable here, where the poor, 
down-trodden working-man is rapidly reducing capi¬ 
talists and the middle-classes to his own level by 
the means of these same general strikes, and at the 
same time is not benefiting himself in the slightest. The 
one-sided view of the question which Mr. Sheehan gives 
proves that, however well up he may be on religious 


matters, he is badly deficient in knowledge of sooa! 
and economic subjects; and until he has acquired safe- 
cient information to present a study which shall have 
no more than the inevitable amount of bias caused by 
personal feeling, he had better leave the relations 

between capital and labour alone. 


Hors du Foyer. By MARGUERITE PORADOWSLV. 

(Edition du Temps Present, Paris. 3 fr. 5 °) 

THIS is a novel of Feminism. The heroine, a daughter 
of an old Galician house, leaves her tranquil home fe 
Paris, where she hopes to satisfy her thirst for liberty, 
knowledge, and independence. She exchanges 1 
vaguely Voltairian father, a pious mother, a neb! 
fianc£, and a grandfather, who replies, “en fron^t 
le sourcil,** to an outburst about justice, “jena:me 
pas ce mot,** for a circle where justice in general and 
feminine rights in particular are the all-important con¬ 
siderations. She develops along these lines til! she 
forms a passion for a proscribed anti-militanst com¬ 
patriot, for whom she finally abandons her home and 
her fianc6. The moral of the story might be ambifi- 
ous, as the anti-militarist is sympathetically portrayed 
but it may be inferred from certain minor episodes, 
connected with the family to which Frania, the heroine, 
belongs, that Mme. Poradowska intends to exait Ar 
ties of duty and patriotism. She profits by one c: 
these episodes to give a very detailed and enthusiast:: 
account of the Polish orphanage formerly installed it 
the H6tel Lambert. We may remark that the authored 
is generally good at interiors, whether in Galicia or the 
Limousin, or in the more exotic nooks of the Quarter 
Latin. 


Open Sesame . By PAUL B. NEUMAN. (John Murray. 

6 s.) 

APART from its merits or demerits, the very originality 
of this book should recommend it to a world that 
always a keen appetite for some new thing. Mr. V-* 
man introduces us to as quaint and incongruous * 
family party as one might expect to find in St. John- 
Wood — or elsewhere, for that matter. With a tat!: 
who has extremely vague financial interests in the tit}, 
and for mother a keen, worldly Frenchwoman, who lx : 
a strong interest in a couple of smart West-end misery 
establishments, one would not expect to find in -o 
children the same characteristics as in young peop' c 
more careful upbringing. It is doubtless by reason 0. 
this lack of orthodox training that, apart from w 
elder daughter, Celestine, the children appear to 
much more paradoxical than the ordinary, even 2 . 
folks one may expect to meet. The development 
Redelpha, on whom our attention is mainly h'°‘ 
from a frankly selfish, rather callous girl, to aworns 
of warm human interest and sympathies, remind^ 1 ' 
some degree of the idea running through Frar> 

Thompson’s “Hound of Heaven.” • 

Willian Henry Porteous, with his pompous 
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and manners and sublime belief in himself, coupled to 
a strange gift of healing, is a striking figure; the loss 
of his mental balance, and final death, are depicted 
with a restraint that has yet suggestive strength. But 
all the characters are fascinating, with the possible 
exception of the man on whom Redelpha's final choice 
falls. We feel he is rather a lay figure, and could have 
wished his personality to count more. We would also 
point out to the author that he is two or three times 
muddled over Mr. Porteous' Varsity. According to 
the book, he was both at Oxford and Cambridge, which 
is hardly credible. Mr. Neuman has a gift for brilliant 
conversations which makes for possible dramatisation, 
and adds greatly to the reader’s enjoyment. 


Punch and Judy . By EDWIN PUGH. (Chapman and 
Hall. 6s.) 

If Meredith’s definition of the novel be accepted as 
final and binding, then we must conclude that in this 
book Mr. Pugh has failed to write a novel, for here the 
idea is totally subservient to the various characters— 
so much so, in fact, that we are hard put to it to find 

any idea or purpose, unless it be the presentation of 
Soho life. 

In that, again, the author has not been very success- 
ful, for these are dream people of a dream Soho; Una 
is impossible as a type—even as a woman, given the 
environment that was hers; Crispin Pix and Bartholo- 
mew Dole are interesting by reason of their creator's 
epigrammatic wit, but, paradoxically enough, they are 
unreal; Oily Uly's adventures with the anarchists do 
not ring true—Mr. Pugh has invoked a dozen or more 
shades from some dream world of his, and striven to 
make flesh and blood of them. The attempt is a 
failure. Yet it is a delightful failure; although we 
cannot take his people seriously, nor believe in the 
wholesale pairing; off with which he ends the book, we 
nd it very amusing. Punch and Judy deserve, but do 
not get, the prominence that the title implies, for Punch, 
\ rn * rac I e of gutter precocity, is very funny indeed at 
^ ln j S \# an< ^' a ^ ain » * s ver y pathetic. The fine art that 
I* 1 * e Harry the Cockney" a noteworthy book is miss- 
In g here, and "Punch and Judy" must be counted as 
a witty, brilliant, and exceedingly interesting failure, 

or i very evidently, the author has not realised his own 
Mention in the book. 


Maunsel and Co., Ltd., have in preparation an im- 
^ ant M bl V ap hicaI work, "A Dictionary of Irish 
r bsts, by Walter G. Strickland, of the National 
j" er y .°^ Ireland. This will contain notices of every 
ls painter, sculptor, and engraver of any note who 
* s worked in Ireland as well as those of Irish birth 

vvhe aVe ^°^ OWe< ^ ^eir profession in England or else- 
^ re * I* be in two volumes, limited to one thou- 
sc * s » a nd will be published on September 1. 
r received before date of publication will be 
applied at subscription price. 


Musical Anniversaries 

T HE custom of observing birthday and such-like 
anniversaries is not one that has obtained, 
universal acceptance in our country. There are families 
in which everybody knows the date on which all their 
relatives, even the collateral sucking-children were 
born, and is ready with an offering, be it a sugar-stick 
or a new crutch, to suit the occasion. The august ladies 
and gentlemen who sit on thrones are believed to be 
particularly nice in their celebration of anniversaries, 
and not to disdain presents and telegrams of con¬ 
gratulation. Among the humbler classes, we suspect 
that the good people in Miss Yonge’s novels were exact 
about birthdays (for there is a piety in such matters), 
and some of Anthony Trollope’s, though it is hardly 
probable that Mrs. Proudie permitted Mr. Slope to 
offer her a pincushion. But there is a large class of 
careless folk, men and women, who have bad memories 
and a small bump of veneration, which it too busily 
occupies with its own concerns to trouble about anni¬ 
versaries. Perhaps we ought not to include women, for 
they, the tender, blessed creatures, are far less heedless 
than ‘ the men”; but husbands have been known to 
forget the date of their wedding, and how should such 
monsters of forgetfulness remember dates of less im¬ 
portance ? When it is a question of anniversaries in 
the lives of people we do not know except by reason 
of their fame, great ones who are dead, or living ones 
who are celebrated, how can the ordinary man be 
expected to know anything about them ? We need the 
aid of active, interested parties (oh, call them not busy- 
bodies!) who shall, with calendars, and headlines, and 
compelling advertisements, insist upon our attention. 
Happily, of such joggers of memory there is no lack, 
for these excellent persons seldom go without some 
reward for their pains, even if it be only the reward of 
a virtuous conscience. Those whose inclination leads 
them to frequent the domain of music are specially 
favoured by warning voices which bid them keep the 
feast, from the feast meet to be celebrated on the occa¬ 
sion of Herr Strumpanthumpf’s return from his tour in 
America, to that which is proper because old Father 
Fauxbourdon, who invented the double chant, was 
born on this day five hundred years ago. 

There are festivities of this kind which should be 
cheerfully welcomed ; others there are which are not so 
easily tolerated. It may be suspected that in such 
cases as that of Herr Stnimpantbumpf, the call to 
celebrate an anniversary is merely a form of advertise¬ 
ment. Some people have come to dislike these modes 
of attracting attention, and refuse to patronise the 
performers for whose benefit they are sought. There 
are, also, anniversaries, entirely deserving of recog¬ 
nition, which fail to excite more than a languid interest 
because so much has already been said and done to 
exalt the fame of the genius whose anniversary it is, 
that the world is a little weary of hearing about him! 
Great Wagner, the centenary of whose birth has come 
round this year, is, perhaps, an instance in point. He 
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has been celebrated by “ Festivals” ever since most of 
us can remember; more has been written about him 
than about any other composer; and so it is that many 
who yield to none in admiration of his work, cannot 
rouse themselves to any fresh enthusiasm because it is 
a hundred years since he was bom. He is too.big to 
be treated as we treat more ordinary friends when we 
remember their birthdays, and yet we know him too 
well to treat him as we would, were he further removed 
from us in time than he is. Moreover, the exact weight 
of his worth is not yet finally decided, whatever Mr. 
Newman and other sage critics may say. That he is 
a giant, even a Colossus, we all admit, but whether he 
is of unalloyed gold cannot now be positively certain. 
It is not without a smile that we note the altered 
language held by certain gifted critics about their 
former idol. Writers who ten short years ago would 
not allow that a flaw could ever be discovered in the 
work of so great a genius, are now the easiest of fault¬ 
finders. We doubt much if these gentry have disturbed 
themselves over much because Wagner would have 
been a hundred years old had he lived to see this year 
of grace. 

Another birthday which London has lately been 
invited to celebrate is that of Madame Melba; indeed, 
we believe she has kept two birthdays, her semi-private 
entry into the natural world fifty years ago, and her 
public entry into the musical when she was twenty-five, 
the fact that so much attention has been drawn to these 
dates for perfectly legitimate business purposes, need 
not trouble us. We venture to think that everybody 
who has listened to one of the most crystalline voices 
of our time will be ready to congratulate the lady who 
has added lustre to the British Empire by having such 
a voice and being so kind as not to be bom a Russian or 
a Prussian or an American. If anything is certain, it 
is that Madame Melba needs no artful advertisement to 
beguile the interest of a jaded public. The present 
generation has probably heard no more beautiful 
soprano voice than hers, unless it be Madame 
Sembrich’s, and that most delightful of songsters is, 
except to a few, unknown in England. It has been 
said that Madame Melba's claim to one of the thrones 
on which are seated the undisputed queens of song 
must remain doubtful, because she has limited herself 
almost entirely to operas which the severely critical do 
not count as first-class. Had she earned her triumphs 
in Mozart and Weber or Wagner, she would have held 
a higher place than she does, they say, with her Verdi, 
an! Gounod, and Puccini. We beg to disagree with 
this judgment. Much as we regret that we never heard 
Madame Melba sing the Countess, or Donna Elvira, or 
the Queen of the Night, we cannot admit that the per¬ 
fection of her work in such fine opera as “ II Barbiere” 
and “ Rigoletto” deserves any but the highest recog¬ 
nition. The humility which led her to regard the greater 
operas as unsuited to her powers was very laudable, 
even though we think she allowed it to influence her un¬ 
necessarily. A knowledge of one’s own limitations is as 
valuable as it is rare, and Madame Melba must not be 


blamed because she decided to leave Brunhilde and 
Isolde alone. Many happy returns of the day, then, 
to Madame Melba, and long may she continue to 
delight us by her beautiful voice, her brilliant execution, 
and, not least, her polished phrasing. 

To Dr. Saint-Saens, for whom a “Festival Anniversary 

• 

Concert” was organised at Queen’s Hall last Monday, 
to celebrate the seventy-fifth year of his musical career, 
our most cordial and respectful congratulations are 
offered. One of the most brilliant of men, he has 
exercised his talents on every branch of the musical art, 
and of him we may assuredly use the famous Johnsonian 
tag and say : “Nullum quod tetigit non ornavit.” Most 
of the gifts which we look upon as essentially French 
are his in abundant measure. Wide learning, yet exact 
polished style, melodious invention, incisive eloquence, 
bright geniality, urbanity, moderation, his music shows 
him to have possessed all these precious qualities. His 
influence has always been for good, and the best of his 
work was done at a time when French music was in no 
little danger of degeneration. True it is that Franck 
was there all the time, but he was unknown to the 
public, and did not influence it till his working days 
were over. Saint-Saens fought the battle of art in the 
front rank, with the world’s eye upon him, and he never 
stooped to satisfy the lower and popular ideals. As 
writer and critic he has also been a great force in music. 
Large-minded, fair, and sometimes, perhaps, too 
generous, he has ever been a model critic, a chivalrous 
friend, an undaunted leader. Long may that wonderful 
France continue to produce such sons! And when we 
utter that hope we are sure it is one which is destined 
to be realised. 


On the Road to Persia—I 

By T. C. Fowle. 

And it’s time to turn on the old trail, our own trail, the 
out trail, 

Pull out, pull out, on the long trail, the trail that is 
always new. 

—The Long Trail. 

T HE guard blew his whistle, the hubbub on the 
platform rose a note or two higher—the native 
of India is not a silent traveller—and then died away 
as the train drew slowly out of Quetta Station, taking 
me towards Nushki, and far beyond it, towards the 
open road leading over many, many hundreds of miles 
to Seistan, to Meshed, to Teheran, to six months’ free 
and unfettered “ language leave ” in Persia. At last! 

Most travellers will know the meaning of that “At 
last!” It means that the weary time of shopping, of 
packing, of engaging servants, of assembling your 
transport camels, mules, or horses, of haggling. 
vexatious delays, of all the tedious arrangements 
necessary for a long overland journey, is past and done 
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with. It means that your passport is in your pocket, 
boxes are packed, and your caravan is at the door. 
You light your pipe, take a last look round to see that 
nothing has been forgotten, and go out, condensing a 
whole song of thanksgiving in those two words, “At 
last!” 

My caravan was not at the door, but the next best 
thing to it, awaiting my arrival at “ rail-head ” Nushki, 
whence the Quetta-Seistan Trade Route finds its way 
over about three hundred and fifty miles of bare desert 
to the Persian frontier station of Koh-Malik-Siah. 
And at rail-head did my train arrive some six hours 
after starting, emerging from a labyrinth of small hills 
and disclosing to my gaze a great plain stretching away 
to the horizon flooded by the rays of the evening sun. 

Rail-head I A romantic word this, smacking of war, 
and of countries where travel is conducted on other 
lines than by merely buying a first or third class ticket 
and jostling one’s fellow-passengers for a corner seat, 
with one’s face to the engine. But there are now, per¬ 
haps, only two countries left in the world free from 
the innocent parallel lines of steel which look so in¬ 
significant and mean so much, and both these two came 
into my mental vision as I stood on Nushki platform. 
For to one of them I was bound, and the frontier line 
of the other—Afghanistan—ran only some sixty miles 
to the north. 

My caravan—four riding camels—which had marched 
down from Quetta under the charge of my orderly, met 
me at the station, and a proud man was I when mounted 
and at the head of my retinue led the way towards the 
dik-bungalow which was to shelter us until we made 
our start on the day after the morrow. 

Abdul, the aforesaid orderly, is a Hazara sepoy. 
The Hazaras are an Afghan tribe, but Abdul himself 
comes from Seistan, thus speaking the Persian of 
Persia, which, of course, is an additional advantage. 
He is chief vizier, dragoman, and harawan-bashi —chief 
of the caravan—all rolled into one. Always cheerful, 
no matter how tedious the way may be—and a smiling 
face on a weary stage is no small boon—shrewd, with 
perfect savoir faire for the details of travelling, from 
tying a knot to finding the path on a dark night, 
possessed of that tact in dealing with strangers which 
is half the battle in successful wayfaring, Abdul is 
that rare person, the bom traveller. “A brave heart 
and a courteous tongue will carry thee far in the 
jungle,” and on the road too, and it will not be 
Abdul’s fault if we do not enter Teheran some months 
hence with our two thousand miles of travel a pleasant 
memory of the past. 

As for the other members of the caravan, they consist 
of the writer, his Persian servant, his sarawan— camel- 
man—and Rags. Khuda Dad—that is to say, the 
God-given—is certainly a gift from Heaven to his pre¬ 
sent master, whatever he may have been to his original 
parents. He is a good servant and an excellent cook, 
under whose ministrations even the daily round of 
chickens and eggs—varied by an occasional “store”— 
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is relieved of some of its monotony. Like Abdul, he 
is a cheerful soul, but, unlike him, of small physique, 
and inclined to tire at the end of a long march. Unlike 
him, also, he has not the suaviter in modo for the con¬ 
duct of affairs, and so becomes involved in wordy 
warfare with hewers of wood, drawers of water, dealers 
in produce, and the like, in which the Sahib every now 
and again is forced to interfere, lest a brawl ensue. 

The sarawan is merely a useful person. Long inter¬ 
course with camels does not tend to develop originality 
of character. However, what is of far more import¬ 
ance, he has the appearance of taking good care of my 
camels; and being, moreover, a dense, slow-witted 
creature, serves as a butt for the good-natured chaff 
of the more nimble-witted Abdul and Khuda Dad, thus 
filling his place in our little circle. 

And Rags—what shall I say of Rags? That he is 
silky-coated, sedately-mannered, and bright-eyed ? 
That he is the friend of many years, the companion of 
many happy hours on the road ? That he excels all 
others of his species in the steadfastness of his affec¬ 
tions and the personality of his temperament ? This 
is all true, and yet leaves half unsaid. So I will 
merely add what will convey all or nothing to you, 
according to your knowledge: Rags is my dog. 

The day after the morrow saw our start, and the 
order of our going was this. Each member of the 
caravan bestrode a camel, with baggage equal to the 
weight of one man strapped in front of him over the 
empty seat of the saddle. It is true that by this 
method I had to travel light, whilst by taking baggage 
camels in addition I could have been less parsimonious 
in the way of outfit; it is true, also, that by this method 
I had no spare transport in case a camel lamed. But 
the method I adopted was, saving accidents, the 
cheapest; for I hoped to sell my caravan at a 
profit, or, at any rate, rupee for rupee, in Meshed 
or Teheran, and baggage camels would either have 
entailed accompanying them from stage to stage—a 
most tedious form of progress, as a walking camel is 
the slowest of created creatures—or trotting on and 
leaving it to Fate and the sarawan to bring them safely 
into camp; in which case, once across the Persian 
frontier, the local brigands would probably prove one 
too many for Fate and the sarawan . As for a camel 
laming, that was one of the risks of the road. 


The Manchester University Press will publish on 
June 11 a new edition of the “Poetical Works of 
William Drummond of Hawthomden,” edited by 
Professor Kastner of the University. In this edition 
the editor has endeavoured to present a trustworthy 
text according to the original editions, accompanied 
by a complete record of all the variants, with the 
object mainly of illustrating the mutual relations of 
the various editions, including the posthumous one of 
Phillips and the folio of 1711. In the course of 
collating the editions, he has made one or two interest¬ 
ing discoveries, including that of an hitherto unknown 
edition of the poems. 
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The Theatre 

Sir J. Forbes-Robertson 

T is strange that “Othello'* should not be considered 
a popular play; for it has all the elements of popu¬ 
larity. It is the only example among Shakespeare's 
plays of direct construction, the interest never turning 
back upon itself from the very outset. It is the one 
that completely broke through the eighteenth century 
reserve with regard to Shakespeare; and it has a 
strong, even a startling plot. And yet it has not the 
popular appeal of “ Hamlet,” which is abstruse by con¬ 
trast. The reason partly is that we never get Shakes¬ 
peare's own play; and to avoid the conditions on which 
a dramatist has built seems to ask for misunder¬ 
standing. This was particularly noticeable at Drury 
Lane. Sir J. Forbes-Robertson made a fine figure as 
Othello, and all the nobility of the Moor was very beauti¬ 
fully expressed. Mr. J. H. Barnes as Iago depicted a 
side of the ancient that is too often forgotten, if indeed 
it is not deliberately neglected in the actor's desire to 
make a picturesque part. He showed him for what he 
was, as a straightforward soldier who could, with one 
and all win the name for honesty and simple bluffness, 
whose soldiership and pride, or seeming pride, in his 
craft was such that Montano should consider an appeal 
to it as the one infallible thing. He was no stage 
villain, writ large for the world to read ; he was in the 
main what he said he was, a forthright soldier; and 
under that bluffness he had an intellect that is not rare 
in its character, though it is rare in its degree. He 
lusted for power; he brooded upon that lust, as men 
always brood upon their lusts, and he was young enough 
to let that brooding infest his whole nature. He was 
not the ripe man of years that Mr. Barnes and others 
depict him to be, and he tells us so distinctly. There¬ 
fore his alert intellect, desiring power and eager for 
adventure, is always working on those around him, on 
Roderigo, on Cassio, on Montano, on Othello ; at first 
simply, each by each, and then, in a refinement of the 
process, weaving them all together into a concerted 
piece. The intellect never looks forward to results; it 
is content with its own work, and instinctively knows 
that this has a trick of evolving its own results. 

All this restless intellectuality, however, works, not 
under the semblance, but under the actual fact of a 
soldier. It would have made Iago an extraordinarily 
fine tactician, just as Othello would have been an in¬ 
spiring and daring leader. But, from an intellectual 
point of view, Othello’s fineness of nature, his open, 
unsuspecting mind, together with his explosive strength, 
would have enabled him always to keep outside Iago’s 
nets. It is not easy to imagine so big and so frank a 
man coming within the reach of Iago’s power, or lust 
for power. What was it that brought him within that 
reach, and made the whole play possible? 

Tt is given in the very outset. Shakespeare’s begin¬ 
nings nearly inevitably, and, it would seem by the con¬ 


stancy of the device, designedly, give us the master 
note for what is to succeed. Iago and Roderigo appear 
together, for one thing: that is the thread that is to 
persist to the end. Then, when he has made his case 
right with Roderigo, Iago addresses himself to Bra- 
bantio on the subject of Othello’s elopement with 
Desdemona; and it at once becomes apparent the 
manner of man he is. He stands forward as one who 
delights in the sports of a filthy imagination. Later 
in his conversation with Cassio, in the very prologue to 
what comes after, the same thing is manifest. And if 
Shakespeare’s trick of giving us clues to his action has 
any value here, this should give us just what is needed 
to show the source of Iago’s power over his captain. 

This is just what is found to be the case when the two 
are together. At Drury Lane there was a distinct gap 
between Sir J. Forbes-Robertson and Mr. Barnes, and 
one wondered exactly how it was that Iago could reach 
across that gap and wield his power. Othello and Iago 
fit like the dovetailed pieces of masonry. When first 
the matter is broken to his thought Othello is distressed 
because he is on insecure ground. He believes Des¬ 
demona honest; but Iago has been telling him of the 
“country disposition” of which he, as a stranger, knows 
nothing. This is not the mood that shall cause him to 
murder his wife. It is not until Iago turns to 
the cold filth of his mind that Othello begins to be 
inflamed. And always thereafter the prelude to each 
of Othello’s tremendous outburts is some such suggestion 
of Iago. When Othello's rage turns against himself. 
Iago, secretly enjoying this danger, defends himself 
with it as with a weapon; and sends Othello flying away 
at a tangent. There is no proof given, though proof is 
asked; Othello is fobbed off with unbearable 
suggestions; until in the end he slays his wife only tc 
get the earth, and his mind, clean again. 

That, it seems to us, is the play; and we believe if it 
were bravely given so, the words would not be heard for 
what they themselves said, but as dramatic evidences of 
states of mind. But we are little likely to see it done 
so. One of the results is that “ Othello ” is not a 
popular play, because the actuation is not enough for the 
result, and the interest is in abeyance. Sir J. Forbes- 
Robertson cut away all reference to this side of the 
play; he even, to us unforgivably, cut away that swoon 
that means so much He depicted all the nobility and 
dignity of the Moor’s character straightforwardly; but 
he had to fall back on his technique to express the 
emotional bigness. The speaking of Tns great speeches 
were a joy to he^r. 

Miss Gertrude Elliott was rather too robust as Des¬ 
demona. She gave the feeling that she was going to 
make a much better fight than she did; whereas 
Desdemona, in her flowerlike beauty, gives no hint of 
this at any point. There might have been another tale 
to tell had she done so. But Miss Elliott caught 
Desdemona’s perplexity at the change in Othello very 
delicately, and made it very pitiful. Miss Adeline 
Bourne was not successful as Emilia. Nor was Mr. 
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Scott-Gatty good as Cassio; he altogether missed the 
delicacy of the part. 

The performance ushered in the last two weeks of 
Sir J. Forbes-Robertson’s farewell season. “ Othello ** 
was given again on Tuesday, the 27th ultimo, when 
souvenirs were once more presented to the audience. 

Darrell Figgis. 


“Oh! I Say!!*’ at the Criterion 

Theatre 

After Mr. James Welch had given us his tragic and 
splendid study in cerebro-spinal neurotics in “ The 
Hooligan/* by the late Sir W. S. Gilbert, two admirers 
of the comedian were leaving the theatre together. One 
was overheard to say, “I haven’t been able to enjoy such 
a laugh for a long time. Jimmy’s as funny as he 
was in ‘When Knights Were Bold.* ** We all have a 
weakness lor laughter; tears are well assured to us. 
Some of us may like the art of the stage, but we are 
so few that we do not matter. 

Mr. Welch knows all this, and a great deal more, 
and in giving us 41 Une Nuit de Noces/* well and truly 
adapted by Mr. Blow and Mr. Hoare, he states, by 
induction, that the subtler skill of the player is of little 
use to the public, and that laughter, laughter all the 
way is really the only thing that matters. 

“Oh! I Say!!** fulfils this mission to perfection. 
The Criterion has again become the 44 Cri ** of the days 
when Sir Charles Wyndham made merry in the pieces 
that were called by the people of that period Palais 
Royal farces, plays in which the rooms had their exits 
and their entrances by dozens, and in which everybody 
was delightfully wicked, complicated, funny, ingenu¬ 
ous, and harmless because so superbly unreal. All 
these glories are reproduced in the present play, and 
we fancy the ensemble is far more gorgeous, the humour 
more carefully studied, the ladies more beautiful. Mr. 
Welch is often more brilliant and inspired than the 
elder comedian, but his stage temperament is different, 
and he has not the talent for dress that Richard Feverel 
is said to have possessed, and Sir Charles certainly 
did. 

It is absurd to analyse the acting or tell the plot of 
a play which is doomed to years of victory. One need 
only say that no single chance of amusing is allowed 
to go by; that from the moment when we first see the 
wedding party at 3 p.m. at Beauvais until midnight in 
Paris, when the happy married lovers are at last alone, 
there is not a moment unfilled with merriment, not a 
phrase that does not tell, not a situation that fails to 
set the theatre on a roar of laughter. 

Marcel Durosel, Mr. Welch, has had an affair with 
the beautiful and gifted actress, Sidonie de Matisse, 
Mile. Marguerite Scialtiel, and he has married the 
far more beautiful and lovable Suzette, Miss Sybil 
de Bray; his father-in-law is an admirer of Sidonie, 
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who is intent upon considering herself engaged to Marcel. 
Add to this exactly one thousand startling complica¬ 
tions, in which two flats, conspiring servants, angry 
parents, police, actors, and actresses are all made to 
serve a humorous end, and you have a faint outline of 
this feast of fun. But over and above the amusement 
there is beauty almost beyond the dreams of the revue- 
makers—beauty of face and form, beauty of dress, 
beauty of scene and music, and the pervading beauty 
of light, spirited frivolity and jokes at everything and 
all the time. 

The bride, played by Miss Sybil de Bray, is, to say 
the least, one of the most attractive on the English 
stage, and she acts with so much becoming grace and 
modesty and such a pretty sense of the delicacy of her 
position that she robs the farce of any touch of coarse¬ 
ness which the passion for the comic might engender. 
This lady is new to us, and delightfully fresh and 
welcome. 

Mile. Scialtiel as the overpowering Sidonie never 
allows the play to flag for a moment; her energy and 
skill would carry a dozen less amusing farces to im¬ 
mediate victory. Miss Ruby Miller as the naughty 
maid, Claudine, of her flamboyant mistress—whose 
cunning gowns she wears, and whose place she takes in 
an adventure—is equally lively, if not so impassioned. 
Mr. Avorell as a best-man, and Mr. Bruce Winston as 
Suzette’s father, have all the Han and more than the 
usual grace in these conventional characters. In fact, 
Mr. Welch has never been supported with so conquering 
a company, and he has never himself shown so complete 
a mastery of the manners and methods of a style of 
farcical acting, which is, of course, well within the 
scope of his widely ranging gifts. To be able to com¬ 
pel laughter requires no small talent, and in this direc¬ 
tion Mr. Welch has never displayed his power to greater 
advantage. 44 Oh! I Say!!** scored an immediate 
success, and will amuse not only London but all the 
English-speaking world for many a long day. 

44 THE DEAR DEPARTED.** 

The adapted French farce was very fittingly pre¬ 
ceded by a neat little piece of cynicism by Mr. Stanley 
Houghton. This short comedy tells of commonplace 
provincial people who fight a little about the property 
of their father, who is supposed to have died just 
before. As a matter of fact, he has been more or less 
the subject of catalepsy for a short time, and returns 
to them at the moment when they propose to divide the 
spoils. 

Incidentally he tells them he is about to marry again. 
The comedy of the situation is developed by the author 
and actors with pleasing skill. Miss Maxine Hinton, 
as one of the married daughters, is particularly con¬ 
vincing, as is also Mr. Albury as her husband. But 
each part is admirably played, and it is well worth 
while to get to the Criterion at 8.30, so that you may 
enjoy Mr. Houghton’s appetising short play before the 
feast of fun that Mr. Welch offers you. 
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“Sumurun” at the Coliseum 

HOW many years is it since we first saw this entrancing 
wordless play drawn from the rich wells of the 
Arabian Nights? It does not matter, for Mr. Freksa's 
work comes to us with continual freshness. As it is 
at present performed at the Coliseum, with Maria 
Andor as Sumurun, Tortola Valencia as her beautiful 
maid, and Leopoldine Konstantin as the gorgeous 
dancer and slave, with the curious and interesting 
hunchback of Eduard Rothauser, and the sheik of Paul 
Conradi, the play runs through its whole gamut of 
passions and splendours with extraordinary ease and 
celerity. 

Of course, the world of gorgeous Russian 
ballet has grown familiar here since we first 
saw " Sumurun,” and M. Bakst and the rest 
have taught us a thousand beauties of which 
we only vaguely dreamed when Professor Rein¬ 
hardt first produced these seven exquisite tableaux. 
But notwithstanding much that has happened in the 
last three years, the crowded Coliseum proves that 
there is still an enormous number of people in London 
who can enjoy the vision of this Eastern drama. This 
year there are changes in the cast, but not to the dis¬ 
advantage of the play, and never before has it appeared 
to run so smoothly and with such convincing force. 
It seems absurd to recommend it to the public at this 
time of day, but if there be any in doubt as to the 
charm of this entertainment we can say, “ Haste to the 
Coliseum!” for there the interest and beauty of 
“ Sumurun ” is demonstrated to the ultimate degree. 

To a strong and attractive programme the manage¬ 
ment here have just added what ought to be a very 
effective actor, namely, Mr. Weedon Grossmith. But, un¬ 
fortunately, he has not chosen a highly attractive sketch 
in the short play entitled " How It’s Done.” It seems 
to us that there is the groundwork of an amusing piece 
of farce in this trifle, and Mr. Grossmith is quite clever 
enough to develop it rapidly and make a success of 
what appears at the moment rather a mild performance. 
With the happy baronetcy of Sir James M. Barrie comes 
a week of his delightful plea for an ancient family, 
“ Pantaloon,” which is graced on this occasion by Miss 
Pauline Chase. 


“Yours” at the Vaudeville Theatre 

THIS should prove a charming little play to those who 
care for parrots, kittens, and Miss Hilda Trevelyan in 
her most pseudo-simple and sentimental impersonations. 
To us, unfortunately, it brings nothing but regret. 
Regret that such amusing characters as Lady Worth and 
her self-advertising son, Arthur Worth, M.P., who are 
originally sketched in with a bold and engaging hand, 
should be allowed to fizzle into nothingness; regret that 
Mr. Coleby and Mr. Sydney Blow should content them¬ 
selves with giving us a play, very occasionally witty, 
but so very often merely tedious; regret that Mr. 
Edmund Gwenn, with all his cleverness, should 
be obliged to struggle with so unreal, so mid- 
Victorian a part as Guppy, the manager of so impossible 
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a place as that called by the characters an animal 
shop.” 

The original idea of an absurd will leaving the quaint 
and amusing Lady Worth—a part transmuted by the 
alchemy of Miss Lottie Venne*s remarkable art into an 
almost human character—a number of unpleasant 
animals, becomes pointless as the play advances to its 
doom. The agreeable humbug, Arthur Worth, made 
possible for a while by Mr. Ronald Squire s accom¬ 
plishments, also tails to pieces and ceases to hold us 
after the first act. Mr. C. M. Hallard as the quite 
unreal Jim Wilson never interests us for a moment, and 
the same must, we fear, be said of all the many minor 
characters. “Yours” is certainly not a comedy, judged 
by the most lenient standards; it is not a play, and not 
even an entertainment. The authors have not taken 
the trouble to observe life or attempted to make us 
believe in their vague and rather ill-expressed concep¬ 
tion. It will be interesting to find that there is a public 
for this sort of work. We had thought that 4 The 
Schoolmistress” was too utterly old-fashioned and weak 
for our day, but we believe it ran for over one hundred 
nights. So there may be a future for “Yours.” In 
any case all students of the theatre should go and see 
it so that they may know just the sort of thing that 
a clever management, a gifted company, and two suc¬ 
cessful authors can effect when, while trying to do their 
best, they really give us of their worst. 

Egan Mew. 


The Royal Society of Literature 

A MEETING of the Royal Society of Literature 
was held on May 28, at 20, Hanover Square, at 
five o’clock, when Mr. Alfred Perceval Graves, M.A., 
President of the Irish Literary Society, read a paper 
on " William Allingham and his Poetry.” The speaker 
opened by giving several hitherto unpublished par¬ 
ticulars as to the schooldays of the poet, noting that 
he was fond of all physical sports, skating especially', 
though he would not fish, or shoot, or follow the 
hounds. His enthusiasm for languages enabled him 
to learn French, German, Latin, and Greek. From 
“ seven years of bank-clerking ” he escaped in 1846, to 
enter the Customs at Belfast; but his spare time was 
spent in roaming round old book-shops, and his mind 

was full of poetry and dreams. 

Later on, a friendship with Coventry Patmore led 
to many bonds between Allingham and the literary 
world of his time, and it was when Allingham had 
reached the editorial chair of Fraser's Magazine that 
Mr. Graves first knew him. Even then, although he 
was a fascinating conversationalist, Allingham would 
take long walks alone. During the course of the lecture 
some musical illustrations of his ballads and songs 
were given. 

At the dinner of the Colquhoun Club of the Society 
at the Cafe Monico on the same evening, an interesting 
discussion of the works of William Cowper took place, 
in which Mr. A. P. Graves, Mr. Cecil Cowper, Dr. Ber¬ 
nard Hollander, and other gentlemen took part. 
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At Earl's Court 

THE IMPERIAL SERVICES EXHIBITION. 

I N the presence of a distinguished naval and military 
gathering Field-Marshal H.R.H. the Duke of 
Connaught and Strathearn, K.G., opened this year’s 
Earl’s Court attraction on Saturday, May 31—the eve 
of the “Glorious First of June.” The latter date is a 
doubly memorable one in the annals of the British 
navy, for it is not only famous for Lord Howe’s great 
victory over the French, near Ushant, in 1794, but it is 
also the anniversary of the celebrated naval duel 
between the Shannon and the Chesapeake , off Boston 
Harbour in 1813, when the British ship, numerically 
inferior in guns and men, boarded and captured the 
American frigate in less than twenty minutes while all 
Boston looked on helplessly and raged. 

The memory of such valorous deeds of our gallant 
seamen ran through our mind at Earl’s Court on Satur¬ 
day, for though the exhibition is an “ Imperial Services” 
one, the senior service claimed the most attention that 
morning with the great spectacle of naval and aerial 
warfare in the Empress Hall. His Royal Highness, in 
Field-Marshal’s uniform, arrived with military punc¬ 
tuality, and was received by Major-General Lord 
Cheylesmofe, K.C.V.O., chairman, and Admiral Sir 
Albert Markham, K.C.B., vice-chairman of the exhibi¬ 
tion, and the committee. The Royal party first visited 
the Prince’s Hall, to inspect a model of the late Captain 
Scott’s camp at the South Pole, with some relics of the 
dead explorers. From there they adjourned to the 
Queen’s Gardens, where in a few short sentences the 
Duke declared the exhibition open, expressing the hope 
that it would be a great success. He then made a 
tour of the various exhibits. 

The display is unique of its kind; it has been 
organised by naval and military officers, and every¬ 
thing appears to have been done with that completeness 
and efficiency which we expect from service men. It is 
a magnificent show of “Armed Science,” which cannot 
fail to bring home to the visitor what wonderful 
organisations our Navy and our Army are. There is 
so much to see that days will be needed to inspect it in 
detail. Among the more notable items are the Har¬ 
bour, the life-sized model of the after part of H.M.S. 
Lion , ancient cannon and modem artillery of every 
description, regimental uniforms, models of the differ¬ 
ent ships composing the eight strongest navies of the 
world, the Red Cross enclosure, with a portable hospital 
which has been used in actual warfare, the Entrenched 
Camp, the Blockhouse, the Armoured Train, and Major 
Richardson’s Sentry and Ambulance dogs. Various 
amusements are provided in the Western Arcade— 
Water Chute, Giant Coaster, River Caves, Ballroom, 
Dragon’s Gorge, Alpine Ride, and Aerial Flight. But 
the sight to be seen and remembered above all others is 
the Naval and Aerial Warfare, a noisy and realistic 
half-hour performance in the Empress Hall, which has 
been transformed into a stretch of sea before some great 
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fortified Oriental port which the British fleet attacks 
and captures, as, of course, is only to be expected. 
Much powder is burnt, and the din is terrific, towers 
and domes topple over beneath the hail of shot from 
the most powerful of our battleships and cruisers now 
in commission, and it is somewhat of a relief when at 
last the white flag is hoisted and the battle comes to 
an end. In the words of Carlyle, it is “ Hell and 
Tommy !” with Jack also; and the smell of gunpowder, 
the boom of big guns, and the strains of “ Rule 
Britannia ” will cling to you for the rest of the day. 
We must bestow a word of praise on the handsomely 
printed catalogue by Messrs. Gale and Polden. 


Notes for Collectors 

N enormous quantity of pictures, porcelains, 
objects of art and antique furniture, books and 
silver will change owners in the “ rooms ” this week. 

There are certain families whose collections come 
again and again to the auctioneers, owing to death 
and the divisions that then take place. This is far 
more likely to happen to-day, when the Continental 
arrangement of leaving each member of a family 
equally provided for has taken the place of the old 
bad way of all for one’s heir and only one heir. The 
wonderful collections of the Huth family are con¬ 
stantly with us, and many other well-known names 
occur again and again in the notices of sales. Among 
these, those of various accomplished collectors in the 
Nettlefold family have appeared from time to time. 

On the day of publication, June 5, and the next day, 
the modern pictures of the late Mr. Frederick Nettle¬ 
fold will be offered. It makes a long and engaging 
list, beginning with a large number of paintings by 
David Cox—always a favourite with this family, who 
have given examples to the Birmingham Gallery— 
Stansfield, Turner, Wheatley, Walker are well repre¬ 
sented, but we should anticipate that the Sandby and 
the Etty will very likely bring large prices, for both 
are now in vogue, and the fashion of the moment is 
everything in regard to auction prices, although it has 
nothing to do with art, we suppose, and yet those two 
artists are just the two we like best out of this very 
considerable gathering at Christie’s. 

While the big buyers are bidding in hundreds and 
thousands for the fine books at Sotheby’s, or the great 
pictures in King Street, St. James, in King Street, 
Covent Garden, Debenham, Storr, and Sons hold one 
or two sales every day all the year round. Here occa¬ 
sional objects, which drift later into the large collec¬ 
tions, are sometimes bought for very reasonable sums. 
But these are rooms for the collector who knows and is 
personally interested in his business rather than for 
the rich man who will have a fine collection, cost what 
it may. 

Every man to his taste is a law of the sale-rooms, 
and the army of collectors is divided into a thousand 
different bands and classes. None of these divisions 
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is more keen than those who seek relics of the great 
Napoleon. For these, Sotheby’s will have great 
charms on June 13, for then the Mand collection and 
another dealing with the same historic personage will 
be offered. Portraits, documents, books, and a whole 
world of souvenirs will be shown on the nth. A 
somewhat analogous collection will be sold in the same 
place on the 18th. This consists of the regimental 
badges, plates, and ornaments connected with the 
Army and Navy which were brought together by the 
late Mr. Milne, of Calverley House, Leeds. Among 
these are silver gorgets, with the George II hall-mark 
of 1754* now sufficiently rare; officers’ uniforms, 
epaulettes, and all the warlike trappings of past days 
which are sought by a particular class of collector, 
and which will, no doubt, eventually find their way 
to the military museums. 

Indeed, as Mr. Charles Edward Jemingham, himself 
an inveterate collector, said in a recent article, “every¬ 
thing is for sale ” this year, and now is the time to 
buy, for prices are rising, rising, and, if not in our 
day, soon after, there will be little of value left to offer 
or to purchase, for the museums will hold all that is 
best worth having. E. M. 


At St. Stephen’s Shrine 

By A Regular Devotee. 

W E went back to work, most of us, showing that 
we had been holiday-making in the sun by 
every shade of colour from Rufus Isaacs, who was 
nearly black, to Seely who was a brilliant red. 

The Unionists were in the best of spirits and cheered 
Denison Pender, the victor of Newmarket, to the echo. 
Bill Crooks tried to be funny by shouting out: “Two 
to one Bar one,” but it was not much of a success. On 
the principle of locking the stable door George Roberts 
brought in a Minimum Wages Bill for agricultural 
labourers, with a half-holiday once a week. Banbury 
ridiculed the Bill; he wanted to know if crops were to 
rot or spoil whilst Hodge took his half-holiday instead 
of getting the harvest in; and who would milk the 
cows ? 

There are great arrears in the Law Courts; lawyers 
say the Bench is undermanned, that fresh legislation 
has increased litigation enormously, and therefore not 
one but two or even four more judges should be 
appointed. “Delay,” said “Jix,” “is a denial of 
justice. 1 ’ Watt and Joe Martin and others who sit 
round them were dead against it. The judges were 
lazy—they did not sit long enough—they played golf 
on Saturdays, and sometimes rose early on Fridays. 
John Foster Frazer has described Watt, of Glasgow, 
in a way that almost amounts to genius—a portrait so 
life-like that I cannot refrain from stealing it, with 
acknowledgments. “ The broad-beamed, rubicund 
Mr. Watt—who is like one of W. W. Jacobs’ skippers 
rlressed for a wedding.” Joe Martin from Canada is 
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becoming a nuisance of the first water. He speaks at 
inordinate length and repeats himself. In the slang of 
the day— <r he bores one stiff.” Finally, after a division, 
the address to the King asking leave to appoint one 
new judge was agreed to. 

We next discussed a similar proposal for more Law 
Lords. We require, it appears, two additional Lords 
of Appeal in Ordinary, and it is necessary to increase 
the judges on the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council from five to seven. 

At 8.15 there was a stiff fight between the L.C.C. 
and the Borough Councils over the jurisdiction of the 
roads. The L.C.C. in a private Bill want to try track¬ 
less trolley motor ’buses on two bits of road in Hackney 
and Lewisham. The Members for those places and 
all those who want to curry favour with their borough 
councils stoutly opposed* whilst M.P.’s on, or lately 
on, the Council supported the powers sought to be 
obtained in their General Powers Bill. The piquancy 
of the quarrel was enhanced by the fact that there is 
now a Unionist majority on the Council who were 
advocating a Radical measure whilst Unionist M.P/s 
voted against it. Radical M.P.’s, who would have'sup¬ 
ported a Radical majority in the Council, now voted 
against it to a man, and in the end the poor L.C.C. did 
not get its w'ay; the borough councils are still kings in 
their own dominions, and incidentally, can stop all road 
improvements and levy blackmail to their heart's con¬ 
tent. As a matter of fact what is a crying necessity is 
a Road Board to regulate all these things. 

Wednesday was a perfectly lovely day, and most 
men preferred the Terrace to the chamber where the 
Appellate Jurisdiction Bill “wound slowly o’er the lea." 
The Terrace is not the fashionable resort it once was— 
but it is more crowded. 

Watt and Martin, like the two Macs, were at it agam. 
They scolded the Government, and even scolded the 
Labour Party. Watt went so far as to blurt out that 
the Labour Party in voting for a judge at £5,000 a year 
yesterday, was a stupendous fraud—which made the 
Labour M.P.’s very angry. After that we had Mental 
Deficiency again. It has fierce supporters and as fierce, 
or perchance even fiercer, opponents. The first are called 
faddists who want to lock everybody else up. Wedg¬ 
wood, who hates the Bill, said it practised the grossest 
materialism, and he much preferred to trust Providence 
rather than the Home Secretary. He nearly came to 
blows with Bill Crooks. Bill said he had been repeating 
himself. “ I didn’t,” said Wedgwood; “ it is absolutely 
untrue—was a Member entitled to charge another with 
telling an untruth?” The Speaker got out of it a? 
neatly as usual. Wedgwood evidently only meant to 
say that the statement was “inadvertently untrue.’’ 
The House chuckled—Wedgwood outdid Martin of 
the day before—he spoke for an hour and a half. In 
the end the debate was adjourned. 

Some people say that while Liberals profess not tc 
care a straw about Foreign policy and that social reforn: 
is their pride, foreign affairs run more smoothly under r 
Radical Government than a Unionist. This mav ven 
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easily be the case, for the Unionists are so patriotic that 
the Ministry know that they can always rely on the 
good sense of the Tories not to put awkward questions 
or impede negotiations by captious criticism. The 
majority of the Little Englanders are generally quiet 
when the Radical Party are in power, whilst the 
Unionists are always preaching that foreign policy is 
too important to be made the sport of party warfare. 

Sir Edward Grey, under these favourable conditions, 
has done exceedingly well, and much praise is due to 
him for his skilful conduct of affairs. Thursday was 
hotter than ever, and in a thin House a few men in¬ 
terested in foreign policy roamed all over the globe. 
Mark Sykes seemed to think we had got the worst of 
it over the Russian Agreement and the railway in 
Persia. "Not at all,” said Grey; "why, there is a 
party in Russia who accuse us of having the best of it. 
We have got the end of the line at Barea, and it did not 
matter tuppence who built the rest of it. We were to 
have two directors on the board to see fair play as to 
rates on British goods." It is a very difficult thing to 
explain publicly the precise benefits one has gained by 
negotiations without upsetting the susceptibilities of 
other parties to the transaction. 

Bonar Law frankly praised Grey for his years work. 

Noel Buxton wanted to set up a Foreign Relations 
Committee to diminish the danger of hasty action by 
the Government of the day, but that would be most 
impracticable. You cannot run foreign policy by a 
committee. A Ministry takes the responsibility, but it 
must be left in the hands of one man. I remember 
when Grey, conscious of his abilities, said in the House 
of Commons rather pathetically " that the years were 
fleeting fast”; he meant that it seemed as if the Tories 
would never go out and he would never have his chance. 
Well, he has had one with a vengeance in recent years, 
for things have been more serious than the public have 
had any idea of—more than once; and this silent, re¬ 
served man has had to bear most of the strain. We 
like to think that he has emerged with credit. 

When the long fight at Altrincham commenced, our 
party for some reason were rather "jump/* as to the 
result—but a week’s work soon showed that the tide 
was running just as strongly for us in a Midland manu¬ 
facturing district as it did amongst the agriculturists of 
Newmarket. The Radicals realised they were going to 
be beaten, and Asquith’s despairing promise to amend 
the Insurance Act did no good; probably did harm, for 
it was admitting that the Act was not the thing of 
beauty Lloyd George’s fancy had painted it. They 
expected, 1 say, a defeat—but they did not dream there 
would be an increased majority of over 1,000. 

On Friday they were very piano . It was a private 
Bill day, and the Scotch Home Rulers had their fling. 
There is a small but noisy party of Scotch Members who 
say that if Ireland should have Home Rule why should 
not Scotland ? They have been at it for years, and now 
and then they dance the can-can and wave their pibrochs 


—as a Member once said who had not the ghost of an 
idea what a pibroch was. 

This afternoon they brought in their Bill—they want 
a Parliament of 140 and still send seventy-two Members 
to Westminster and receive half a million a year— 
"Cheek, I call it," said one Member. Hogge and 
Pirie were the ringleaders, aided by Mr. Cowan. They 
drooned away all the sultry afternoon. " Soottie’’ 
Dickson and George Younger, two Unionist Scotch 
Members, jumped on the Bill and let out left and right. 
Balfour did not speak as well as he usually does—he 
hesitated a good deal—perhaps it is because he is out 
of practice, for he has not been speaking so much lately, 
or perhaps it is because he is getting older; but when 
he warmed up he tore the Bill to ribbons. He skilfully 
made the Irish and Scotch Home Rule Bills mutually 
destructive. Having National Parliaments and an Im¬ 
perial Parliament meant starving the one or the other. 
If the Bill passed it would be the greatest injustice ever 
done to Scotland. McKinnon Wood, of the Scotch 
Office, blessed the Bill in a perfunctory way, but he 
forgot to say what the Government intended to do 
about it. 

The Bill got a second reading with the scanty 
majority of forty-five, and as it was by request of the 
promoters referred to a committee of the whole House 
and not sent upstairs to a Committee, it is as dead as 
mutton. The Government have no time for trifles of 
this kind, and Pirie, Hogge, Cowan and Co. will go 
on grumbling but voting with the Coalition. 

On Monday we welcomed with joyous greetings the 
hero of Altrincham—who bowed and looked very 
pleased. After that we settled down to the Finance 
Bill; Cassell wanted to know if the title of the Bill was 
in order. He had tried to speak on the subject of men 
not being liable for their wives’ income tax on the 
second reading, and had been told it was out of order, 
that it was a detail, and he ought to move it in Com¬ 
mittee—from the title of the Bill he rather doubted if 
he would be in order now and craved the protection of 
the Speaker. The Speaker repeated his old ruling—a 
title could not explain the whole Bill, and if the House 
decided to adopt Mr. Cassell’s amendment the title 
could be altered if desired by the House; and with this 
Cassell had to be content. 

Hewins got up and asked why the Chancellor did not 
act up to Liberal Free Trade professions and reduce the 
burden of taxation on the necessaries of life. The 
Professor is a very able, clever man—he is firmly con¬ 
vinced that the country wants Tariff Reform, and 
whenever he has a chance he gives masterly addresses 
on the subject; but he has never really caught the ear 
of the House—even his own supporters folded their 
tents like the Arabs arid silently stole away when he 
got up. Then followed various men and various aspects 
of the income tax. Mason, of Coventry, thought the 
Chancellor had been much too sanguine in his estimate. 
Banbury did not believe it would come off, while Jan 
Spear, whom we were all glad to see back after his 
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operation, wanted a Select Committee to go into the 
whole question of the present method of levying the 
income tax. 

Philip Snowden then moved the following artful 
amendment: — 

That this House declines to assent to the second 
reading of a Bill which continues the system of taxing 
the food of the people, whereby the unfair proportion 
of taxation imposed upon the poorer classes is aggra¬ 
vated, instead of abolishing such injurious and inde¬ 
fensible forms of taxation and raising the necessary 
revenue by increasing the direct taxes on unearned 
incomes and large estates. 

Why was it artful? Because, as Lord Wolmer said, it 
was a sham fight which the Labour Party loved. It 
appeared to trounce the Government and pleased their 
unthinking followers in the country—but it led to 
nothing. The Tories could and would have voted for 
the first part but not for the second, but the Radical 
whips were very anxious, for some reason they were 
very short of men—and they thought that perhaps after 
all the Tories might vote for it. 

Lloyd George was very subdued all day. Seven times 
he repeated that the Government since they came into 
office reduced the taxation on food by £5,000,coo. 
Taxes on food were lower in this country than in any 
other. 

The Whips got very uneasy—at any rate they were 
not out to take any rest, so they put up “ D. L.,” from 
Kirkcaldy, to move the adjournment of the debate. 

Lloyd George said he would not resist the motion, 
but the Opposition did, and the Government majority 
ran down to 58. They had avoided a division on the 
amendment, but the victory was Pyrrhic. 

On Tuesday both parties united to push through the 
Mental Deficiency Bill. It was presented last year but 
in a much cruder form. Thanks to the hammering it 
has received from both sides it is now a useful measure. 
The only people to cavil at it were the querulous quid¬ 
nuncs below the gangway on the Radical side: Hogge 
who feared that the Session would be lengthened by 
all this social legislation; and Pringle who, frightened 
by the compulsory character of the Insurance Bill, was 
also dead against the measure. He frankly feared that 
all this social business would jeopardise Home Rule 
and Welsh Disestablishment. The House rose at seven 
in honour of the King’s birthday. 


A theatrical event of more than usual interest is 
announced for Sunday evening, June 8, and Monday 
afternoon, June 9, at Cosmopolis Theatre, when Miss 
Ella Erskine will present an entirely new version of 
“Adrienne Lecouvreur,” freely adapted from the 
French of Scribe and Legouv6, by Cecil Howard- 
Turner. The play will be produced by Mr. Montague 
Wigan, late of the St. James’s Theatre. Messrs. 
Keith Prowse and Co. are the sole agents for tickets, 
which cannot be purchased at the doors. 
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Notes and News 

The annual Shakespeare Festival at His Majesty’s 
Theatre, which Sir Herbert Tree has instituted with 
such success, will begin on Monday, June 9. The first 
play will be “ The Merchant of Venice,” which will be 
given for one week. 


Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton announce a prize com¬ 
petition in which four novels are to be read and placed 
in order of merit, with reasons for the decision. The 
four books are works which have just failed to win prizes 
in the recent Prize Novel Competition. 


Mr. Murray publishes this week a new novel from 
the pen of M. E. Francis (Mrs. Francis Blundell). It is 
entitled “ The Story of Mary Lunne,” and deals with a 
typical Irish peasant girl, first in her native home, and 
later in Liverpool, among very different surroundings. 


The English Goethe Society will meet at the Hall 
of the Medical Society of London, Chandos Street, 
Cavendish Square, on Thursday, June 12, 1913, with 
Mr. Gregory A. Page in the chair. At 8.30 p.m. Dr. 
E. Joubert will lecture in German, with vocal illus¬ 
trations, on “ Goethe im Lied.” 


Mr. John Lane publishes this week “A Stained Glass 
Tour in Italy,” by Charles H. Sherrill, with 33 
illustrations, at 7s. 6d. net. Mr. Sherrill is an 
authority whose writing is clear in style and full of 
understanding for the requirements of the reader, and 
whose accuracy and reliability are unquestionable. 


A translation is shortly to be published by Messrs. 
Sidgwick and Jackson of the first part of Martin 
Anderson Nexo’s “ Pelle the Conqueror.” The book, 
which has become a classic in Denmark, is to some 
extent autobiographical, and deals with the life-story 
of a peasant boy who rises to be a leader of men. 


Scenes and incidents of travel in the land of Utkala 
and the Red Jungle Rose are depicted in a new volume 
by the Rev. R. L. Lacey, announced for immediate 
publication by Mr. Robert Scott. The book, which is 
fully illustrated, some of the photographs having been 
prepared from pictures by a native artist, is entitled 
“ The Holy Land of the Hindus.” 


Mr. Heinemann has ready Monsieur Ernest Daudet s 
biography of Madame Royale, one of the most interest¬ 
ing and pathetic figures in the history of the French 
Revolution. It is hoped that this book will find 
approval amongst general readers as well as scholars. 
It will be issued uniform with the many other French 
biographies that have appeared from this house. 


An interesting literary and musical celebration in 
honour of the coming of age of the Irish Literary 
Society, and in aid of its funds, will take place on 
Tuesday afternoon and evening, June 10, at 4.45 and 
8.30 p.m., in the Botanic Theatre of London University 
College, Gower Street. In the afternoon there will tv 
a review by Mr. T. W. Rolleston of the Irish literary 
and art movement since it was started twenty-one year? 
ago in Mr. W. B. Yeats’s rooms in Bedford Park, and 
the poet, supported by members of his Irish Literary 
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Theatre Company, will, most appropriately, preside. 
In the evening a lecture on Ireland's share in the folk¬ 
song revival will be given by Mr. Alfred Perceval 
Graves, the Society’s president, with vocal illustrations 
by Mr. Plunket Greene and Miss Jean Sterling Mac- 
Kinlay, and with Lord Howard de Walden in the 
chair. 


A special appeal is now being made to book-lovers 
generally, and to Oxford men particularly, in order 
that the very rare Caxton edition of Bonaventure’s 
41 Myrroure of the blessyd lyf of Jhesu Cryste,” circa 
1488, may not leave the kingdom, but may find an 
appropriate resting-place in the Bodleian Library, 
Oxford. Towards this end the hon. secretary, Mr. 
Osborne Aldis, M.A., F.R.G.S., is working inde- 
fatigably, with an enthusiasm born only of high appre¬ 
ciation of books combined with commendable public 
spirit. Subscriptions to a considerable amount have 
been promised, but more is needed. Amongst the 
members of the committee are the Archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury, the Bishop of Winchester, the Bishop of 
Oxford, Canon Scott Holland, Dr. Spooner, Sir W. 
R. Anson, M.P., and Sir William Osier, Bart. It is 
noteworthy that there are a few imperfect copies of 
Caxton’s Bonaventura in public and private collections, 
but only three copies are known in England. These 
are the Cambridge copy, the one belonging to Earl 
Spencer, and the fine copy under our present notice. 
Any inquiries for further information will receive the 
attention of the hon. secretary, Mr. Osborne Aldis, 
Mortimer HcJlise, Egerton Gardens, London, S.W. 


Imperial and Foreign Affairs 

By Lancelot Lawton. 

THE QUARREL AMONG THE ALLIES. 

ITH the signing of the treaty of peace between 
Turkey and the Allies a first positive step 
has been taken, after many years of recurrent strife, 
in the direction of establishing an era of tranquillity 
throughout the Balkans. The full significance of this 
step is universally recognised; and the unstinted praise 
which from all quarters, friendly and otherwise, has 
been accorded Sir Edward Grey for the masterful 
lead he has taken throughout the protracted crisis 
merely goes to show how widespread is the belief that 
come what may in these troubled territories they cannot 
now give rise to an immediate cause of world conflict. 
In former times the wars and disturbances which rent 
the Peninsula were directly traceable to Ottoman rule. 
As a powerful factor of evil, however, this alien rule 
has finally disappeared, and in its place has been 
substituted sovereignty that requires no justification 
either on national or geographical grounds. From so 
natural a settlement, then, it would not be unreasonable 
to suppose that the Balkan problem has at last found 
solution, a solution not only in an internal but, logic¬ 
ally, in an external sense. 

The events of the past few days, however, make it 
clear that the historic ceremony at St. James's last 
Friday marked, as we have already said, merely the 
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first step towards the attainment of the great ideal— 
permanent peace in the Balkaqs. In the pursuit of 
that ideal there is still a thorny path to be traversed, 
a path beset with dangers. Indeed, the near future 
may conceivably see a resumption of the terrible car¬ 
nage that has saddened and sickened the world for 
nearly eight months. But even if this be so, we refuse 
to believe that the Great Powers will permit themselves 
to be drawn into a quarrel which could have no other 
warrant than a sordid haggling over the spoils that 
have fallen to the victorious Allies. Throughout a 
long and trying period the diplomacy of Europe has 
been weighed in the balance and has not been found 
wanting. It has been put to severely extreme tests, 
and has emerged unimpaired. With such a record 
behind Europe, it is unthinkable that internecine strife 
in the Balkans could bring in its train complications 
so grave that the localisation of hostilities would be 
rendered impossible. At the same time, however, it 
is a matter of interest to the world at large, as well as 
to the Allies, that peace with Turkey should be quickly 
followed by a close and binding understanding be¬ 
tween Bulgaria, Servia, Greece, and Montenegro. For 
Europe is weary of the anxiety that has arisen with 
such monotonous persistency over the causes, righteous 
and unrighteous, of these small, though valiant peoples, 
who, before embarking upon a fratricidal campaign, 
would do well to weigh carefully the consequences 
that might ensue from the effective intervention of 
the Concert. Should such an occasion arise they would 
be ill-advised to count too much upon the rivalries and 
jealousies of the Great Powers. To speak bluntly, 
had Russia desired once and for all to clear the poli¬ 
tical atmosphere in regard to the Dual Monarchy, had 
England and Germany seriously wished to put to the 
final test the question of their respective positions in 
the world, or had France seen fit to attempt the re¬ 
capture of her lost provinces, surely opportunities 
innumerable presented themselves during the long 
crisis that has just ended. But, though situations 
giving more than sufficient grounds for casus belli 
arose with alarming frequency, one incontestable truth 
stood out, abundantly demonstrated: No single Power 
wished to match its strength against the forces of any 
other Power. 

It is unnecessary to inquire here into the motive, or 
the vanous motives, which prompted this reluctance. 
Whether it was due to magnanimity or to expediency 
does not matter. What does concern us, and what 
should concern the Balkan Governments, is the very 
obvious fact of the existence throughout the past eight 
months of a determination on the part of the armed 
nations to avoid war. The Allies should ask them¬ 
selves whether it is conceivable that such a deliberate 
policy would be reversed to-morrow should they elect 
to fly at each other's throats. 

We welcome the announcement that inter-State differ¬ 
ences are to be submitted to a round table conference 
for adjustment, presumably at St. Petersburg. At 
such a conference it is true that Bulgaria would have 
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a majority of three arrayed against her; but in the 
background she could rely on the powerful support of 
the Russian Government, whose attitude, it need hardly 
be said, dominated by traditional benevolence towards 
the Slav peoples generally, would be entirely divorced 
from individual partisanship. We need not at this 
stage discuss the rights and the wrongs of the quarrel 
that threatens the Alliance. We believe that with the 
exercise of mutual forbearance the several disputes 
are capable of amicable settlement; and so long as 
statesmen in Sofia, Belgrade, and Athens are permitted 
to steer the controversy through the usual channels of 
diplomatic negotiation, there can be no question as to 
the friendly and indiscriminating support of Europe. 
But if by the uncontrolled action of the militarists the 
armies that but lately have fought side by side against 
the common enemy are to engage in a death struggle, 
the sympathy of the whole world will give place to 
universal indignation and horror. Happily certain 
factors exist which are not without value to the cause 
of peace. Thus Bulgaria cannot fail to realise that, 
were she to move her troops against Servia, Rumania 
must immediately threaten her base. Servia can well 
afford to submit her case to arbitration; for not only 
has she the support of Greece, and, of course, Mon¬ 
tenegro, but she is assured that in the final outcome, 
provided always that her conduct continues to be un- 
aggressive, the Powers will not permit her to be the 
victim of Bulgarian greed. And finally Greece has 
not a moment to lose in consolidating the honourable 
position she has won for herself, a position that has 
already attracted the envious gaze of her powerful 
maritime neighbour. Apart altogether from these con¬ 
siderations, the Allies will do well so to direct their 
policies that the eloquently expressed hope of Sir 
Edward Grey may speedily be realised—the hope that 
“ peace (with Turkey) may result in complete tran¬ 
quillity, to enable each State to repair the resources 
upon which war has been so heavy a strain, to develop 
its territory, to secure the welfare and happiness of its 
people and the prosperity of its national life.” 


MOTORING 

ANY serious complaints have been received by 
the Automobile Association and Motor Union 
from its members regarding the unsatisfactory methods 
employed in connection with the application of tar 
to road surfaces, and the consequent damage to cars 
which is caused thereby. The trouble apparently 
centres almost entirely upon two points—the tarring 
over the whole width at one time, instead of carrying 
out the work in half-widths, and the practice of leaving 
the tar spread upon the road either without any binding 
material at all, or with a quantity insufficient to prevent 
the tar from splashing up on to vehicular traffic. 
Generally speaking, it is the policy of the Association 
to encourage the use of tar in connection with the repair 
and improvement of roads; but, in view of the serious 


nature of the complaints, the Committee have made a 
special appeal to local authorities throughout the 
country to investigate the methods adopted in their 
respective districts, and to take steps to reduce to a 
minimum the possibility of damage to motor vehicles 
from this source. This furnishes another instance of 
the unobtrusive but effective way in which the A.A. 
and M.U. consistently works in the interests of the 
motoring community. With its 60,000 to 70,000 mem¬ 
bers, its ample funds, and its splendidly efficient 
organisation, it is now a factor of national importance. 

One little feature of the excellently organised Aston 
hill-climb does not appear to have attracted the notice 
of the representatives of the Press. We refer to the 
means adopted to hold the cars on the starting line. 
This was done on the occasion indicated by means of 
a long pole, the big end of which rested on the ground 
and acted as a check behind one of the back wheels, 
the small end being held up by an official. This 
scotching pole was greatly appreciated by the com¬ 
petitors, as it obviated the need for having the brakes 
on while waiting for the signal to start. At many 
similar competitions the first few competitors contrive 
to get a stone put up behind the back wheel by a 
sympathising friend; but this is generally noticed, with 
the result that an objection is lodged. Then argument 
ensues, dividing into heads the points (a) whether the 
practice ought to be permitted at all, (b) and whether, 
as the earlier competitors obtain an advantage, those 
coming behind are not equally entitled to do likewise. 
All of which naturally does not tend to make matters 
run smoothly. The excellent method initiated by the 
Herts County Automobile Club, seen at work last 
Saturday at Aston, obviates all trouble arising from 
this source, and could be copied with advantage by 
other motor clubs which promote hill-climbing contests. 

According to the Egyptian Gazette of April 22, a 15- 
h.p. four-cylinder Napier of the “ Colonial ” type, was 
driven on the 21st from Alexandria to Cairo in 
5 hours 17 minutes. The distance by road between the 
two towns is about 144 miles, so that the average speed 
works out at a little over 27 miles per hour only—a 
very modest rate of progression compared with the 
extraordinary speeds attained every day on the Brook- 
lands and similar tracks. Nevertheless, the perform¬ 
ance of the Napier constituted a very easy record for 
the journey, and one can readily understand this after 
glancing at a photograph of the car taken en route for 
the purpose of illustrating the nature of “road ” over 
which it had to travel. It is surprising enough that 
any motor pleasure vehicle should manage to do the 
journey at all, but it seems almost incredible that one 
should be able to maintain practically a railway speed 
over such barbarous tracks, carry its passengers in com¬ 
parative comfort, and arrive at its destination with its 
delicate mechanism intact. No mere racing track feats, 
however astonishing the speeds attained, are so signifi¬ 
cant of the revolutionary changes being effected by 
the new mode of locomotion as such performances as 
the one referred to. 

The Palmer Tyre Company send us a photograph 
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of a 26-50 h.p. Metallurgique, owned and driven by 
Mr. Gliksten, a well-known motorist of many years* 
experience. The special interest attaching to it is that 
Mr. Gliksten has written to the company to the effect 
that on this particular car he has used practically every 
make of tyre on the market, and that in each case— 
Palmer Cords excepted—the tyres have burst after 
completing 1,500 to 2,000 miles. On the Palmers he 
is now using, he has already done 5,000 miles without 
a puncture, and the tyres are still in excellent condi¬ 
tion. Mr. Gliksten is especially impressed by their 
remarkable coolness when running, a feature to be 
mainly attributed, no doubt, to their ample dimensions 
and comparatively low air pressure. R. B. H. 


In the Temple of Mammon 


The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial 
queries by return of post if correspondents enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope. Such queries must be sent 
to the City Offices, 15, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


S OME of the bankers boldly declare that we are on 
the eve of a big smash in credit, a veritable money 
panic. I think that they exaggerate. The whole of 
Great Britain is extremely prosperous, and though the 
bankers have no money, and have been accumulating 
paper at a prodigious rate, there is no feeling of distrust in 
commercial circles. Underwriters are choked with secu¬ 
rities, but the bulk of them are fair. The collapse of the 
St. Louis and San Francisco has frightened the City. 
Not so long ago Speyers were selling the Bonds and put¬ 
ting all their friends both here and on the Continent Into 
them as a sound thing. To-day a receiver is appointed and 
the General Lien Bonds are said to be dear at 40. This 
is too quick. Presumably something had to go, and as 
others were interested in Mex. Nationals that line was 
saved, much to the delight of the Britisher who didn’t 
hold many ’Frisco Bonds, but who was up to his neck 
in Mex. Nationals. But Wall Street is now talking the 
whole Speyer group into receiverships. It never rains but 
it pours. This kind of nonsense is always heard in days 
like the present. 

There is no doubt that the Farquhar crowd are in dire 
trouble. Brazil common have been below 60, and the 
failure of the Argentine jobbers said to be carrying a 
million and a half of stock has made the Stock Exchange 
nervous. They hammered themselves, and thus prevented 
the stock from coming on the market too suddenly. But 
people don’t often hammer themselves, and one wonders 
who let them in and why the hammering happened on the 
day it did. Rumour with her hundred lying tongues is 
busy in these days. But I do not hear the wings of death 
beating in the air, as was the case before the Baring crisis, 
or before the great American panic of 1907. I think we 
shall get a squeeze, and no more. 

Speyers and Schroeders standing shoulder to shoulder 
have flung themselves into the breach and offer the Mex. 
National tw'o-year notes. The attitude is heroic—if there 
is any heroism in finance. But if it be not heroic, then it is 
sheer desperation. Not a soul will subscribe a penny for 
such notes. If the Revolution lasts another six months 
not all the heroism of Schroeder and Speyer can save 
Mex. National. The line wants money, not exchange of 
one slip of paper for another. It has paid away all its 
cash in dividends—foolishly. 
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The Mexican Loan of six millions will be offered in 
London, Paris, and Berlin. The issue price will be 97£, 
and the interest 6 per cent. The days of such gambles are 
over. The Bankers who have lent Huerta money 
(^2,000,000 in notes), will have to take the bulk. In 
London no one will apply for a single sixpence. The 
Victoria Loan is merely a replacement of the ^4,000,000 
loan which falls due in October. It will improve the posi¬ 
tion. The Armstrong, Whitworth Prefs. and the Punjab 
Debentures are sound and may be held with safety and 
confidence. 

Money is scarce, but the banks have plenty to lend if 
the security be good. They will not lend anything on 
mining shares; they don’t want any Brazilian and Argen¬ 
tine Railway stocks. But they are glad to get the despised 
gilt-edged securities that foolish people have been turning 
out for so many months past. 

Foreigners keep wonderfully steady. This shovts that the 
slump has not touched the best Bonds. For example Russians 
are quite strong. Even the squabble between Bulgaria, 
Greece, and Servia has hardly affected quotations. Japan¬ 
ese are weakish. It is clear that Japan must have more 
money soon. She goes on piling up her internal debt, and 
her big financiers are now in dire need of cash, which is 
held tight on this side. Each month makes the financial 
position of Japan worse. She cannot borrow, and I am 
almost inclined to believe that she will go to war, though 
who she will fight no one can say. She has now a small 
garrison in China itself. And she is hand and glove with 
Sun Yat Sen. There is trouble brewing here for Yuan 
Shi Kai. News from China confirms the story about the 
Industrial Bank of China promoted by Victor. It is openly 
said that the agreement is not worth the paper it is 
printed upon. 

Home Rails have had a shock. Many people think that 
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we are to have some big strikes. If they come, then, of 
course, the railways will suffer. But I am not very de¬ 
spondent. Trade is too good and a compromise will be 
reached. Traffics continue to pile up. The Metropolitan 
persist in their purchase of the Great Northern and City 
in spite of the fact that ihey do not appear able to connect 
up with the Waterloo and City, and their own line at 
Liverpool Street, and Mr. Pow'nall is now proposing to 
fight the question. He asks shareholders to subscribe to 
a fund for that purpose. Personally, I do not think that 
he has a chance. But 1 will admit that the more 
row he makes the better pleased I shall be, for I look 
upon the Met. as badly managed and the price of the 
stock far too high. 

Yankees. —The “bears** have got this market entirely in 
their own hands. Morgan is dead. Jacob Schiff is in 
London,, and there is no leader to support the shares. 
Everyone in Wall Street is going about vowing vengeance 
against Speyers. They are the most unpopular firm in the 
United States. The ’Frisco Scandal has smashed the 
proposed “bull” campaign. Unions have been sold, 
Southern Pacifies are friendless, and M. K. and T. are 
talked to nothing. The Government goes on attacking 
corporation after corporation. We hear of only miserable 
things. Yet the railways are doing fairly well. Indeed, 
traffics are excellent, and they say that crop prospects are 
also very good indeed. In the south they hope for a 
fine cotton crop. Wheat and corn should be splendid. 

I think that the time will soon arrive when the bargain 
hunter will have a great chance. But be careful only to 
buy the best—Unions, Northerns, Atchisons, Pennsyl- 
vanias, Milks., Illinois Centrals will all soon be cheap 
enough to buy, lock-up, and sleep upon. 

Rubber. —There have been no reports of any moment. 
They say that the proposed issue of fresh capital for 
Malacca has fallen through. The company is not doing 
well, and no one should hold the shares. Its finance is 
rotten. But there is no one anxious to sell rubber shares 
to-day in spite of the low price of the raw material. There 
appear to be two classes of holders : those who got in at 
bed-rock prices and are perfectly happy with their huge 
dividends, and those w r ho came in on the top of the boom. 
These nothing will ever make happy. They are getting 
3 per cent, on their money, and they had better be in 
Consols. But some of them have the pluck to cut their 
huge losses. 

Oil. —The Shell dividend may be out any day. But 
even if it is much better than the Stock Exchange expects, 
I do not think we shall see any rise. Mexican Eagle want 
more money and will issue ^1,500,000 6 per cent. Deben¬ 
tures. The last report of this company showed a huge 
stock of oil and little else. Therefore more money was 
clearly needed, and also ships to get the oil away. Both 
are to be provided. Oil shares are very flat, but there is 
no “bull** account open, so I see no chance of any collapse. 

Mines. —The slump in Falcons on the tale that the 
assays were not correct w r as evidently engineered for 
some definite purpose, as a cable has come over saying 
that the assays as originally published are perfectly cor¬ 
rect. I give up Rhodesians. No decent person should 
have anything to do with them. Wild stories are going 
round that rich ore has been found at depths in Globe and 
Phoenix. I don’t believe it. Chartered have been sold in 
huge blocks, but I cannot help thinking that the Glasgow 
14 bears ** have overdone this. The company is badly 
managed, but not so badly as the “bears’* declare. Briseis 
Tin report is not bad. I think these shares under-valued. 
Malayan Tin should be sold. 
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Miscellaneous. —Marconis are very weak indeed. It 
has been said for some time past that the shop had taken 
big blocks off the market, and was carrying them privately 
with the Banks. It now looks as though this were true, 
and that the banks were kicking at the security. There is 
a 44 bear” account being accumulated in Cements—the tip 
goes round to sell. A great many people are beginning to 
think that it is time to get out of iron and steel shares. 
They are wise. If they wait much longer the market will 
have slipped away. Shipping shares should also be sold. 
Hovis Bread did not do so well, but that wonderful com¬ 
pany, the Eastman Kodak, now declares an extra dividend 
of 5 per cent. There has been heavy selling of Under¬ 
ground Electric 5 per cent. Income Bonds and 44 A” shares, 
and a story, which I think will be found correct, that the 
Omnibus Company, in spite of the huge gross increase in 
receipts, has not improved its net profits. As Underground 
Electric requires much more money this half year to meet 
its engagements, the Stock Exchange thinks it safe to sell. 
So do I. Raymond Radclyffe. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

THE LONGEST SENTENCE. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,— Peccavi —my longest sentence has been disqualified. 
Still, I made a good try for it. 

Mr. Lonsdale asks me to look up a sentence—a longer 
one than mine—in one of three books by Wendell Holmes. 
I have no time to devote to the search. My sentence con¬ 
sisted of 210 words, to Ruskin’s 153. That of Holmes 
may be longer. But I think I have got hold of the cham¬ 
pion sentence, which will be bad to beat. It consists of 
438 words, or 440 if hyphenated words are counted .two 
instead of one. 

This wonderful sentence—and a flowing sentence, too 
—is to be found in an old American Library Report, that 
of New Bradford, and it is in praise of the ethical advan¬ 
tages of libraries. I send it for the edification of readers 
of The Academy, not as an advertisement (to be paid for). 
Here it is :— 

“Then shall it be the boast of our city, that it has within 
its borders, established by the people and by the people 
cherished and sustained, free to all as the schools and the 
highways are free, attractive to all by its concomitants of 
architectural fitness and beauty, convenient for all by 
arrangements of careful and comprehensive adaptation, 
and accessible to all from its central and prominent posi¬ 
tion, an institution, established and dedicated and sustained 
for the high and noble purpose of informing, elevating 
and refining the minds of the people, giving to those whom 
the public schools can no longer retain, educational 
facilities calculated to stimulate and satisfy the never- 
dying thirst after knowledge which claims the com£anion- 
ship of every rightly directed mind; winning the young to 
the love of books, to the love of a pure and elevating 
literature, to the love of refined and intellectual pursuits 
and recreation, while it opens avenues to the attainment 
of useful knowledge, and aids in the important labour of 
preparing them for the work which their hands may find 
to do; affording opportunities seldom enjoyed, for the 
females of the community to participate, not only in the 
advantages to be derived from books, but in the pleasure 
and profit of quiet and prolonged study; multiplying in 
many ways the enjoyments of the people, while it gives 
dignity to intellectual pursuits, and throws the charms of a 
refined and cultivated taste around the pleasures and pur¬ 
suits of all conditions and all classes; giving to all loftier 
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and more comprehending views of man’s intellectual 
capacity; aiding in the formation of those habits of self- 
respect which all should cherish, and those habits of 
thought and mental action which adorn and dignify, while 
they elevate and protect; in a word, spreading broadcast 
through our community those aids to mental and moral 
efforts, to the love of knowledge and the desire for ex¬ 
cellence, which give hope and strength in the struggle of 
life, which throw around the pathway of existence the light 
of all things beautiful, and the love of all things pure, and 
which, while they constitute the most elevating and 
enduring of man’s earthly purposes and hopes, are signi¬ 
ficant of that alliance and destiny which belong to him 
as an immortal being, and are, in their highest and purest 
form, ‘golden links which connect the children of earth 
with the throne of the Eternal,' and which the religion of 
the Gospel so hallows and directs, that the problem of 
man’s destiny is solved, and the Christian finds himself the 
recipient of the promise of this world and of that which 
it to come." 

So much for the longest sentence. What about the 
longest word ? Here it is—the name of a place in 
Wales: — " Llanfairpwllgwngyllgertrobgllgerchwyrnbyll- 
gogerbwllzanttvsiliogoggooch”—only 70 letters ! Tran¬ 
slated it means, I am informed, "St. Mary's white hazel 
pool, near the turning pool, near the whirlpool, very near 
the pool by Llantsilio, fronting the rocky islet of Gogo." 
The Post Office call it "Llanfair P.G.," while the railway 
abbreviates it to "Lanfair." Perhaps Mr. Lloyd George 
may be able to confirm the accuracy of the text and the 
translation. George Stronach. 

COWPER'S HOUSE AT OLNEY 
To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—The meeting of the Cowper Society recently held 
at the Mansion House has once more directed attention to 
our needs, and I venture to ask you to allow me to invite 
admirers of the poet to contribute to the fund which we, 
as trustees of the Cowper and Newton Museum, are 
endeavouring to raise. 

Our efforts have received the blessings of many good 
people, and the meeting of the Cowper Society was in 
every way a success, or rather will be a success if, as the 
Lord Mayor said, we obtain the modest sum of money we 
require to put the interior of the house in order, and pro¬ 
vide a small endowment for the Museum. We ask for 
two thousand pounds. This morning I have received 
contributions from the Lord Mayor and the Sheriffs.— 
On behalf of the Trustees, I am, yours faithfully, 

John Collingridge. 

P.S.—The little pamphlet I enclose tells the story of the 
Museum from its inception thirteen years ago. 

“THE BRAIN CITY.” 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Dear Sir,—With reference to your review of the book of 
my late brother, the Rev. M. A. Prickett, “The Brain 
City,” in this week’s Academy, I should like to say that my 
brother wrote it in the last months of his life, when he was 
dreadfully ill from nervous breakdown—the consequence of 
1 breakdown he had from overwork at school and college 
more than twenty years ago. He was not allowed to revise 
the proofs, or perhaps some of the blemishes mentioned 
in the review might have been corrected. He died on 
March 7, a day or two after the publication of the book, 
iged 48.—Yours faithfully, 

F. F. Prickett. 

Hereford Hotel, West Bolton Gardens, S.W. 


To the Editor of The Academy. 

Dear Sir,—In reply to a correspondent in a recent issue 
of The Academy, permit me to state that I have now in 
the press a pamphlet entitled: “William Shakespeare: 
Actor and Yeoman,” which covers the whole ground of 
the Bacon-Shakespeare controversy.—Faithfully yours, 

Harold Boyd. 

88, Cathcart Street, Montreal, Canada. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND MEMOIRS. 

Men Around the Kaiser : The Makers of Modern Germany. 
By Frederic W. Wile. Illustrated. (Wm. Heine- 
mann. 6s. net.) 

The Civil War and Reconstruction in Florida. By W. 

Watson Davis, Ph.D. (P. S. King and Son. 16s.) 
The Sale of Liquor in the South : The History of the 
Development of a Normal Social Restraint in Southern 
Commonwealths. By Leonard Stott Blakey, Ph.D. 
(P. S. King and Son. 4s.) 

Robert Fulton , Engineer and Artist: His Life and Works . 
By H. W. Dickinson, A.M.I.Mech.E. Illustrated. 
(John Lane. 10s. 6d. net.) 

The Jews of To-Day . By Dr. Arthur Ruppin. Translated 
from the German by Margery Bentwich. With an In¬ 
troduction by Joseph Jacobs, Litt.D. (G. Bell and 
Sons. 6s. net.) 

Hampstead Heath : Its Geology and Natural History. Pre¬ 
pared under the auspices of the Hampstead Scientific 
Society. Illustrated. (T. Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d. 
net.) 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Rhesus of Euripides . Translated into English Rhym¬ 
ing Verse, with Explanatory Notes, by Gilbert 
Murray, LL.D. (George Allen and Co. 2s. net.) 

The Green Cockatoo, and Other Plays. By Arthur 
Schnitzler. Translated by Horace B. Samuel. With 
Portrait of the Author. (Gay and Hancock. 2s. 6d. 
net.) 

Orpheus in der Englischen Literatur. By Julius Wirl. (U. 

Braumuller, Vienna and Leipzig. 4 marks.) 

The Play of To-Day : Studies in Play-Structure for the 
Student and the Theatre-Goer. By Elizabeth R. Hunt. 
(John Lane. 5s. net.) 

Flemish and Dutch Paintings, with Biographical Notes. 
The Max Michaelis Gift to the Union of South Africa . 
(Wm. Clowes and Sons, and the Grosvenor Gallery, 
is.) 

The Plays of Eugene Brieux. By P. V. Thomas, M.A. 
(A. C. Fifield. 2s. net.) 

PERIODICALS. 

British Review; Comhill; Fortnightly Review; Journal of 
English Studies; Atlantic Monthly ; Century; L*Action 
Nationale; Everyone's Story Magazine ; St. Nicholas; 
Cambridge University Reporter ; La Socidtd Nouvelle ; 
Bookseller; Vineyard; Antiqtiary ; Cambridge Maga¬ 
zine; English Review ; Nineteenth Century and After; 
Revue Critique d'Histoire et de Literature; Pub¬ 
lishers 1 Circular; Wednesday Review, Trichinopoly; 
Mercure de France; Deutsche Rundschau; Revue 
Bleue; School World; Literary Digest, N.Y.; La 
Revue; Hindustan Review, Allahabad; Rajput Herald; 
University Correspondent; Book Monthly; Annual 
Report of the Public Libraries and Natural History 
Museum Committee, 1912-1913. 
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The Cowper & Newton Museum 


Olney, Buck*. 

AN APPEAL FOR ENDOWMENT. 


Twelve 7 ten sfo, on the .cession of the Centaury of the deeth 
oi the poet Cowper, the hous * io which he lived et Olney 
wee presented to the town to form e Memoriel end Mo team. 
The Trustee* hsvc, with s number ol gentlemen resident io 
the district, formed en Endowment Committee, ot which the 
Bishop of Durham is the Chairmen. 

The Secretary is Mr. Thomas ▼ripht, the Cowper and 
Newton Museum, Olney, Bucks, to whom Contribution* 

should he addressed. 
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outset; and by so doing the curative process is rendered 
possible. In default of such action the criminal instinct, 
which is one of the rankest of rank weeds, is fostered, 
and nothing but the sternest treatment can counteract 
its fungus growth. In this connection we are somewhat 
discouraged by the attitude of the medical profession; 
although they know that the criminal suffragette is not 
normal, they show a strange hesitancy in the matter of 
pronouncing her to be insane. This is a grave diffi¬ 
culty in the way of magistrates, who, if the medical 
profession decline to act up to their responsibilities, are 
unable to relegate these dangerous pests to a place where 
they must be innocuous. 
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It is stated in the daily Press that his Majesty the 
King warned the delegates of the various belligerents 
against the dangers of fresh struggles amongst them¬ 
selves, and his Majesty is reported to have remarked 
that another war would be a crime against humanity. 
Every instructed and intelligent man will heartily 
endorse the King’s remarks, but regret will be felt that 
his ministers did not speak in similarly firm tones some 
time ago. Had that been done these puny States would 
long since have been brought to reason, and a large 
amount of suffering, as well as of acute danger to 
European peace, would have been obviated. 
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Notes of the Week 


& 

J "'HE death of Miss Davison, whose mad and 
S I criminal act on the Epsom Racecourse was 
deserving of public execration, furnishes the 
r longest possible argument in support of the attitude 
.■ we adopted in our issue of May 10, or in the alter¬ 
ative of the article which we published on January 25 
f the present year. The dilemma in this case is not a 
i[fficuh one. These women are either sane, in which 
,jise they are dangerous criminals for whom some new 
^nn of punishment must be devised, or else they are 
sane, and they should be certified as lunatics, and so 
ithdrawn from the area in which their mad freaks 
idanger life and lead to malicious injury to property, 
the Government had not paltered with the situation 
^til disordered brains had fed on blatant criminality 
present serious position would never have arisen. 


Obsta principiis, 


Sero medicina paratur. 

^ science of law is to chock the criminal instinct at the 


We notice that at a mass meeting of railwaymen held 
at Burton-on-Trent, a Mr. Bellamy used some very de¬ 
finite threats against non-union workers. We are aware 
that so long as the present Government remains in office 
the trade unionist is exempt from all the obligations of 
citizenship, and is a licensed law-breaker. When a 
Conservative administration is restored it is to be hoped 
that they will not act on the weak lines which they have 
followed in the previous years, but will insist that every 
man shall have his freedom to give his labour in any 
direction he pleases and on the terms which appeal to 
him. As trade unions—which partake of the character 
of Vehmgerichts—are almost to a man Radicals and 
Socialists—or worse, if there be a worse—no Conser¬ 
vative Ministry should, or need, shirk applying legisla¬ 
tion to them of the most wholesome and drastic descrip¬ 
tion in order to render them once more amenable to law 
and reason. 


We feel genuine regret at the untimely decease of 
Mr. George Wyndham. He will be best remembered 
as the author of one of the most successful Acts which 
have ever been passed in the interests of the pacification 
of Ireland. We do not claim that he was a powerful 
politician in other respects, but his delightful appear¬ 
ance and gracious manner rendered him an asset, if 
only a personal asset, in the parliamentary life of the 
country. Mr. Wyndham took an interest in the for¬ 
tunes of The ACADEMY, and, although it cannot be 
denied that his literary and oratorical styles were far 
too ornate and too much overladen with figures and 
similes, he was yet a writer and a speaker of no ordi¬ 
nary merit. 
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Artistry 

LONG hours of labour, conflict, sacrifice; 

And, tired yet glad, beneath the setting sun 
I look upon the thing that I have done. . . . 

The frankincense of faith, a pearl of price, 

The gold of dreams and May, 

A star of hope, a flower of Paradise 
Swing in the censer of the day. 

The mount of sleep: with dawn an urgent need, 
From the new heights of day, to look again. . . . 
A cry—a prayer—an agony !—and then 
The dross of disillusionment, a weed 
Dead of a nameless blight, 

A handful of star-dust, a common bead 
Fall from the crucible of night. 

V. H. Friedlander. 


The Modern Laureate 

I F the English were a truly literary and poetic nation, 
as has occasionally been stated, the death of the 
Poet Laureate and the choosing of a fit successor would 
move us to our very depths. Business, during the time 
of suspense, would take a secondary place; the usual 
interests of life would be attended to in a casual and 
perfunctory fashion; the problem of the bays would 
dominate conversation in the street, at meals, in the 
trains. Heated arguments would temporarily sever 
friendships, and we might even have a General Literary 
Election, in which several candidates should offer 
themselves for popular approval on the strength, not 
of their promises for the future, but of their perform¬ 
ance in the past. The successful one, in a decorated 
chariot—albeit this may be an euphemism for motor¬ 
car—would be driven or drawn through the bannered 
highways, where maidens, garlanded with roses, would 
adore him, and men and matrons would loudly acclaim 
his triumphant progress. So should he reach the open 
place set apart for the ritual of his public coronation 
with the laurels of honour. 

What, alas! is the cold truth? Not one in a score 
of the people in the street can say who is the official 
poet of the nation. He dies, and the news is received 
without a tremor of emotion. Is there to be a successor, 
or is there not ? It matters little, and hardly anybody 
cares. A few articles and letters appear in those 
papers which dutifully maintain the glamour of past 
literary reputation upon at least one page; and then 
the matter lapses into oblivion. We have travelled far 
since the days when the poet was bracketed with the 
hero as deserving of homage and glory, since minstrels 
and rhymesters and jesters formed an important part 
of the retinue of kings. We realise, perhaps wisely, 
that to speak of an official poet is a contradiction in 
terms. It may not be strictly accurate to say that no 
•' poetry was ever written to order; but national 
do not, as a rule, lend the poet winged and 
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passionate words, notwithstanding certain famous od* 
and lyrics which may be noted as exceptions. 

The present position is curious. Alfred Austin hi 
passed away, leaving a name, not for poesy, winch he 
officially represented, but for sound political though: 
and a command of good prose. On the one hand 
have a group of poets to whom not the most exipL 
critic would dare deny occasional draughts at th 
Pierian spring; but either its members have not yc 
distinguished themselves sufficiently, or they have fe 
tinguished themselves in a manner which betrays soared 
of inspiration of a very dubious quality—if inspiration 
there be. The publication of booklets of finely wroogr; 
verse, excellent as a beginning, suffices not; dw: 
breadth of approval, wide publicity, alone can set i 
man where he may be chosen to write a nation’s songs 
yet that is not enough—for a man’s work, how tv: 
famous, may be quite obviously of a sort that nun? 
his chances. On the other hand, we have a poet • t 
approved metal in Mr. Thomas Hardy; and yet ar 
feel that the satirist who wrote, “ The President of the 
Immortals has ended his sport with Tess,” is not on 
to trust in times of national need. We have Mr. Ru¬ 
ling—and again we find a sensation as of big (te 
being banged; the blend of colloquial with Impenc 
would be too distressing, though none will refuse t>. 
title of poet to the author of " L’Envoi ” or of tf* 
lyric which begins: — 

I am the land of their fathers, 

In me the virtue stays; 

I will bring back my children 
After certain days. 

To any student of the work of Tennyson tlhe iff 
comes home with irresistible force that his finest pc*"- 
were written entirely apart from any topical compii : 
or suggestion; the same must be said of other & 
singers. 

What poets feel not, when they make, 

A pleasure in creating, 

The world, in its turn, will not take 
Pleasure in contemplating. 

So wrote Matthew Arnold, truthfully enough; andc 
anyone imagine that the spirit that impelW 
wonderful “ Summer Night,” or "Dover Beach,"or» 
intensely sad “ Thyrsis,” could be controlled and v- 
by shackles of public need ? Can we not say the * 
of Swinburne, of Meredith, and in fad, of all the 
did line? Where, then, is the advantage of 
an office the very nature of which clips the wings o. 
poet’s flight ? Seriously considering the state of ^ 
setting aside all merely sentimental regrets at 
appearance of an historic post, we can but amve at 
conclusion that the poet of the nation should En¬ 
noble position by general acclamation, gradual 
surely. Only by such means will he be certain c 
distinction ; only thus will he avoid the sneer, the 2 
arrows of criticism, and the pillory of ignorant pc 
echoings of gravely formed opinions. 

WILFRID L ^ 
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The Making of a Religion J dance of evidence about the evolutionary process of 

life, but none as to the ultimate origin of the principle 


T O the treatise on “ rational” religion we are now 
becoming well accustomed. The author of this 
one* briefly but very ably discusses the researches of 
modern scientific investigation in the realms of cosmo- 
. gony, astronomy, biology, and anthropology. There 
.; are also chapters on Psychology, Morality, and 
: - Theology. The net result is simply a statement of the 
position of the monist, which is familiar enough. 
There is no world of spirit: and the things which men 
. call supernatural are merely an emanation of the 
material mind. On the basis of matter alone rise the 
foundations of rational thought. 

Hence, as Mr. Eden Phillpotts writes in his “ Fore- 
•'word,” “Not the least among the adventures of 
- Rationalism is to regain the inheritance of matter and 
destroy for ever that malign misunderstanding which 
attaches to the concept of Materialism.** Here it may 
. be asked, when was the inheritance of matter lost? 
\nd further we observe in this book that what 
Rationalism really seeks to destroy is the “ malign mis- 
inderstanding ** of the concept of spiritualism. All 
•eligious beliefs, as commonly understood, have be¬ 
come “bankrupt,** being built on “absolute assump- 
;• ions.** But many scientific truths, now demonstrated, 
>roceeded in the first instance by the method of 
issumption. Let us grant, verbi causd , that the exist- 
nce of the supernatural world is an assumption. The 
act that it is not yet scientifically proved is no guaran- 
. ee for the assumption that it never will be. It does 
*>t seem to strike Rationalists that Christians, too, 

’ aay have an “open mind** and that there may be 
och a position as honest Christian agnosticism. The 
'auline definition of faith is in a sense agnostic, viz., 
the evidence of things not seen.** Now, of things 
°t seen one must perforce be agnostic. At the same 
it is not unscientific nor even irrationalistic to say 
tat we consider that there is sufficient evidence of 
le supernatural to warrant our belief in the exist- 
• nee of a spiritual world. In this at least lies “the 
ubstance of things hoped for.’* The universal and 
bsolute negation of the supernatural is quite as in- 
ipable of proof as its affirmation. 

:• Yet Mr. Whyte, as others of his school, sets out with 
’® absolute assumption of his own, that there is no 
bjective supernatural Being, nor any other possible 
tocept but matter. Hence the flaw in his line of 

Zoning may be stated thus. Though the researches 
f the last century in the realm of material processes 
re truI y splendid, and have revealed a world of know- 
-dge far beyond the sum of all hitherto attained, they 
rovc nothing either way outside the realm of matter, 
hose origin, too, remains still unexplained. No 
°ubt Mr. Whyte thinks that there is nothing but 
,a *ter. But all the evidence he produces is concerned 
Jt h materialism alone. There is, for example, abun- 

Th * X*H$ion of the Open Mind . By Adam Gowans 
Whyte, B.Sc. With Foreword by Eden Phillpotts. 
(Watts and Co. as. 6d. net.) 


of life, nor even as to the origin of matter itself. To 
say that matter is eternal explains nothing, but simply 
lifts it into the region of other transcendental notions, 
as the eternity of life, of time, and of space. Rational¬ 
ists never weary in their reference to the crude con¬ 
ceptions of the cosmogony which appear in the Bible. 
But the limitations of materialistic knowledge three 
thousand years ago prove nothing against the existence 
of the supernatural, which Theists and Christians may 
still assume—evidence to the contrary being want¬ 
ing—while they reject many deductions of a limited 
understanding. 

In the absence of other explanation of the universe, 
there is nothing in itself irrational in assuming a First 
Cause and calling that cause God, in whose Being lies 
the eternal principle of life. “ The glamour of 
sanctity** has doubtless departed from the details of 
the Genesis story of creation, but a like glamour has 
also departed from many theories of science fully ac¬ 
cepted only a century ago or even less. Mr. Whyte re¬ 
fers to the doubts of men of science, as being perhaps 
“closer to truth than the most confident assertion that 
claims a supernatural sanction.** But we can assure him 
that many Christians feel that his next sentence can be 
applied to the Bible without loss of real faith in the 
supernatural, viz., “ That the limitations of the human 
intellect must be accepted, even in those speculations 
by which man hopes to transcend them.’* 

We claim that there are sufficient data or evidences 
for the science of theology to warrant patient investiga¬ 
tion, and that it is unscientific and irrational to dismiss 
these with a universal negative. True, Mr. Whyte 
considers that the scientific method applied to religion 
only shows that these “ supernatural ** ideas have arisen 
out of imperfect knowledge; “it proves them to have 
been inferences from ignorance.** This weak criticism 
he regards as final. But, after all, some of the grandest 
ideas of science which led to great discoveries had their 
germs in imperfect knowledge and were inferences 
made in ignorance. Mr. Whyte speaks of apply¬ 
ing the “test of truth ** to the categories of religion. 
Such a proceeding argues considerable assurance. If 
we possessed an absolute touchstone of truth, all 
problems and difficulties would at once be clear. Then 
we find the remarkable statement that 'Truth is nothing 
more than the essence of organised knowledge.” This 
is a claim for the absolute infallibility of classified 
knowledge which few would care to endorse. Again 
Mr. Whyte calls his book “ The Religion of the Open 
Mind,” and then tells us that no satisfactory definition 
of religion has ever been given. This, for hi6 purpose, 
is singularly unfortunate. At the same time, he knows 
very well that religion has always included belief in 
the supernatural, to which he at once closes his mind. 
Our position is that his analytical examination of the 
material universe does not make out any primd facie 
case for such closure. And it seems to us a little 
humorous for one who believes that nothing spiritual 
exists to take the trouble to admit that “ if the secret 
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of matter were found every problem would be solved 
and even the problem of spirit would yield.” For the 
rationalist there is no problem of spirit. Every spiritual 
and religious conception he refers to an ignorant material 
mind, and, according to Mr. Whyte, “ The soul is really 
the mind in its religious aspect.” The soul-mind of a 
Theist or of a Christian is of no account because it 
claims to “transcend the limitations of matter.” So far 
it is quite unworthy of recognition by those who are so 
fortunate as to have reached “ the religion of the open 
mind.” 

And what is this religion? We look in vain for a 
satisfactory definition. So far we have seen that it 
begins by a process of destruction, which is designed 
to overthrow and utterly reject all other religions which 
the collective wisdom of mankind has hitherto adopted. 
This is a simple method of clearing the ground. Mr. 
Eden Phillpotts assures us that the cream of this work 
will be found in certain final constructive chapters, and 
then cryptically remarks that “ the religion of the open 
mind represents more than itself.” This he explains to 
mean that “ Rationalism begins to consider constructive 
policies and plan an architecture that shall rise on the 
ground her pioneers have cleared.” But what is the 
constructive policy? It is only the old story of natural 
religion. For “the evolution of religion has been an 
advance from the supernatural to the natural.” 

So the task before the world now is “ the making of a 
religion,” not, however, as whimsically suggested by 
some religionists themselves, by the creation of a new 
sect, which shall choose heterogeneous items from all 
other religions, but by so “ directing our energies that 
the progress of man will be accelerated.” 

At last we find some sort of definition of the religion 
of the future. It is described as “ the mechanism of 
progress.” But seeing that it is “ a direct inference from 
the principle of Rationalism that every man must make 
his own religion,” ample room is left for a considerable 
number of religions. Still, that matters little if everyone 
is a wheel in the “ mechanism of progress.” The slight 
difficulty that occurs is whether each wheel being guided 
separately all will run true to the whole machine. Mr. 
Whyte, however, is not unmindful of the fact that there 
must be some element of unity. And this he finds in 
the dynamic ideal of natural religion, the assertion of 
life, as opposed to the old static ideal of supernatural 
religion, the negation of life. 

We entirely traverse his gratuitous assumption that 
Christianity is a negation of life. But leaving that 
assumption, we pass on to his further explanation of his 
very problematical vision of unity. "Rationalists,” he 
writes with a curious confidence, “are perfectly har¬ 
monious in working to bring about the time when every¬ 
body will adopt as a matter of course the mental attitude 
which unreservedly accepts the supremacy of reason and 
aims at establishing a system of philosophy and ethics 
verifiable by experience and independent of all arbitrary 
assumptions or authority.” This may appear a pleasing 
Utopia, but all experience goes to show that the finest 
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philosophy and ethical codes, apart from supernatural I 
religion, have had little effect on the masses of man- I 
kind. In particular Mr. Whyte’s theories as to the f 
value of rational morality are a trifle visionary. 
Morality as the outcome of intellectual altruism mixed 
with sympathy is not likely to be very far-reaching, 
especially if unsupported by authority, which Mi. 
Whyte discards. “ Every healthy man,” he says, 
“resents a tone of authority.” Reference to civi! 
government or the discipline of life itself is superfluous 
in answer to such an absurd statement, for the real 
objection is to the authority of the Church, who* , 
wonderful influence in the cause of morality Mr. Whyte 
seems quite unable to gauge; and whose teaching, as 
Lecky observes, “has done more to regenerate and 
soften mankind than all the disquisitions of philoso¬ 
phers and all the exhortations of moralists.” 

It is but just to Mr. Whyte to note that in one 
passage he says that “ judgment is entirely suspended 
on transcendental matters,” but it is equally fair to 
observe that here he seems quite inconsistent, for his 
whole position is simply this, that there is nothing 
transcendental. Nor can we assent to his assertion 
that “ the logical summit of Theism is practically . . . 
Atheism, viz., the identification of God with the un¬ 
known energy which is immanent in nature.” There is 
really nothing new or original in his attitude. It was 
known to pre-Christian philosophers. It was contem 
plated by some writers of those “ visions of human 
ignorance and fear,” commonly called the Scriptures. 
The single premiss on which Mr. Whyte’s treatise is 
built up may be found in the rhetorical flourish with 
which he concludes. It is simply this : Man existed 
before God. As he expresses it: " From the 
dim dawn of history, and from the inmost depth of 
every soul, the face of our father Man looks out upon 
us with the fire of eternal youth in his eyes, and says: 

* Before Jehovah was, I am.* ” 

This we have a logical right to regard as an “ abso¬ 
lute assumption, incapable of scientific demonstration.’ 

P. A. M. S 


River’s Lure 

EAT US ille qui frocul negotiis . . . . There is 
rare respite from the pandemonium of cities for 
him who takes his troubles to the river crooning through 
the valley. The river, in its ceaseless progress to its 
goal, which, having no alternative, it performs as 
merrily as possible, is an object lesson to us who shirk 
our fate in a spirit of tergiversation to which Nature 1? 
hostile. There is comfort on the river bank for thotf 
alike who have known the bitterness of failure anc 
tired of the orgy of success. Even men who have lest 
all faith in themselves regain their self-respect in tk 
company of Nature, if only because, as George E 1 k< 
has it, the wild creatures are such agreeable friend* 
saying nothing unpleasant, having neither taunt for \ 
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those who have missed nor grudge of such as have 
arrived. 

He who finds his joy in trout streams values, above 
most, detachment from a world of worry. Here, 
•crouching on grassy banks or wading through swirl¬ 
ing pools, he flies from duns that trouble his peace to 
those that fill his basket. With no more need to hide 
from his creditors, who do dot commonly foregather 
amid such scenes, all his care is to find cover from the 
keen eyes of the trout that lie, head upstream, and gaze 
out on a world of danger. Thus he fishes with the 
stream or against it, according to his fancy, swinging 
his rod with rhythmic accuracy that the flies may drop 
lightly beneath every overhanging bush and beside 
every likely stone, and he lives his happy day filled 
with an ambition that, trivial enough to those who have 
no understanding of it, is all the world to him. Blessed 
fisherman! Ill luck cannot staunch, ridicule cannot 
kill, his radiant enthusiasm. Of rebuff from wind 
and weather he gets more than his share, yet that 
sublime philosophy of his neither exults in good fortune 
nor succumbs to bad. More freely, perhaps, than some 
with clearer claim to the title, he has been called a fool 
because his pleasure is a simple one. Yet simplicity 
and folly are not the same, and many a statesman, 
whom his contemporaries have not unduly suspected 
of either state, has given some of his best days to the 
river. 

Fishing is the field sport that, more than most, takes 
its votaries back to Nature. The most glorious moments 
of the hunting men are those in which the panorama of 
open country flies past all but unseen. The shooting- 
man needs all his attention for the game. It is the 
angler who, casting mechanically and striking by in¬ 
stinct, is free to note the sheen on swallows that dip 
and twist over bubbling rapids, the reflection of wil¬ 
lows mirrored in still pools, the changing tints of river¬ 
side foliage, or to fill his nostrils with the scent of new- 
mown hay or may blossom fragrant in the noonday 
sun; or to listen to the voice of birds, the hum of in¬ 
sects and, over and above all other sound, the eternal 
song of the river itself. Dun and dappled cattle 
munch their sleepy way through the lush-water 
meadows and splash heavily across the ford; and the 
angler, rising trout close to the scene of disturbance, 
notes this picturesque addition to the summer scene. 
The sights and sounds of the countryside contribute 
vastly to his enjoyment, and the catching of fish is by 
no means all of fishing, else most of us would have 
been disgusted long ago. He may love to see the top 
joint curve, and the scream of the reel may be music 
to his ears, for it would be folly to question his satis¬ 
faction in such fulfilment of the object with which he 
came forth at dawn. Yet it seems to be a fact that the 
blank days of fishing bring less enduring chagrin than 
those of kindred sports. Whether his basket be full 
or empty, the angler finds those hours by the river 
lovely. If, as some wise folk think, this be the sport 
of fools, then, in good sooth, the fisherman is foolish 
in the best of company, F. G. AFLALO. 
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REVIEWS 

The Programme of Syndicalism 

Syndicalism and the Co-Operative Commonwealth. By 
Emile Pataud and Emile Pouget. Translated 
by Charlotte and Frederic Charles. (The 
New International Publishing Company. 3s. 6d. 
net.) 

HE authors of this book are the notorious “ Le roi 
Pataud,** of the Electricians* Union, who recently 
endeavoured to plunge Paris in darkness, and another 
well-known French Syndicalist of the Confederation 
G£n6rale du Travail. There is a preface by Prince 
Kropotkin, and a “ foreword ** by Mr. Tom Mann, the 
would-be seducer of our soldiers. It is therefore hardly 
necessary to describe the book as one of up-to-date 
foolishness, the product of the unhealthy brain of 
dreamers. 

It is, however, interesting as being the crystallised 
programme of Syndicalism ; and, to those who look upon 
Syndicalism and Socialism as being like “ Caesar and 
Pompey—very much alike,** it will be a revelation of 
the marked distinction between the two gospels, from 
some points of view, in favour of the former. 

Socialism aims at the setting up of a State Bureau¬ 
cracy, a hideous tyranny ordering the minutest details 
of the lives of an enslaved race, and enforcing its decrees 
and regulations through the supervision and interference 
of a huge army of inspectors and sub-inspectors, the 
object being to eliminate “ capitalism* and wage-earning, 
and to hand over to the control of “ the State” the whole 
of the production, distribution, and exchange of 
commodities. 

The Syndicalist desires to achieve the same object 
partly by persuasion, partly by coercion, and partly by 
the boycott, but there is to be no “ State,** no bureau¬ 
cracy, no inspectors, and sub-inspectors. Production, 
distribution and exchange are to settle themselves auto¬ 
matically in the way they should go through some 
invisible influence emanating from trade unions and 
trade federations. 

Success appears to depend on a fatuous belief in an 
immediate regeneration of human nature, and the 
assumption that the vast majority of the community will 
be instantly endowed with the purest unselfishness, the 
most enthusiastic loyalty to the new theory of life, and 
the most single-minded earnestness to give of their best 
to their daily labour, without ambition, hope of reward, 
or the spirit of rivalry. 

Of course in both cases the People, with a big P, are 
to expropriate all the capitalists, and to take over as a 
going concern the whole of the industrial, commercial, 
and Governmental plant, buildings, machinery, land, 
stock in trade, cash at the bank, et hoc genus omne , 
which centuries of the energy and thrift of the civilised 
community have accumulated. 

The system advocated by the Socialist is obviously 
both logical and practical. That of the Syndicalist 
resembles a plum pudding Boiled without a doth. 
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The book in question professes to be a history written 
in A.D. 19—, and recording how the imagined Revolu¬ 
tion was effected and how the anticipated millennium 
was achieved. 

Of course it commences with the general strike, and 
every step is carried out without a check. All the 
workpeople “stand with folded arms.” All artificial 
light is extinguished. Railways and tramways cease 
to run. By cunningly contrived sabotage the soldiers 
are prevented from taking up the work of the work¬ 
people. The police and the troops are worn out by the 
overwhelming pressure of the people. And at length 
the soldiers side with the revolutionists. The Deputies 
are driven from the Chamber. The Government 
evacuate Paris, and the “ capitalists” emigrate. Then 
the revolution spreads to the provinces. The same 
scenes are enacted in the large cities and towns. The 
peasantry take possession of the chateaux and the land, 
and all goes merrily as a marriage bell. A last stand 
is made by the Government with the remnant of the 
army at Chalons, and the ease with which this difficulty 
was met is best described by a quotation from 
Chapter XXI:— 

Methods of terrible destruction were used against 
them, which did not involve any military mobilisation 
. . . .; at the dawn of a radiant day a flotilla of 
aeronefs set out to fly above the camp. The aviators, 
who had taken the initiative in the expedition, and who 
went of their own free will, were of an unheard-of 
coolness and boldness; they made evolutions at a low 
height, and with a precision, which the fire of the 
enemy did not affect, they did their work of havoc. 
They bombarded the camp, and the bombs they rained 
down like hail were of two kinds: some contained 
a violent explosive, others hid within their flanks 
asphyxiating gases. The effect was terrible. ... In 
less than an hour there no longer remained a building, 
or even a casemate standing. The cannons lay scat¬ 
tered about, dismounted, with broken wheels and gun- 
carriages, etc., etc., etc. 


Later on we have a coalition of European Powers who 
attack France by land and sea. Needless to say that 
both the invading armies and blockading fleets are 
promptly wiped out in the same summary manner. The 
authors are obviously obsessed by the idea of parallel¬ 
ing the days of 1793, and going one better. 

The bulk of the book of course consists in an elaborate 
account of how Society was re-organised. There was 
to be no Government—no municipalities—no “ Com¬ 
mune.” All these were anathema. Every thing W as 
arranged by consent after discussion by the delegates in 
the unions or the trade federations or the general 
Congress of unions. There was no executive—no chair¬ 
men of committees, and apparently not even secretaries 
or messengers—who eventually gave the orders and 
directions, whether for the cleaning of the streets oi 
the despatch of “aerones” is not disclosed. Apparently 
when a decision was arrived at everyone by a kind oi 
inspiration ran off and did exactly what he was expectec 
to do, and there was no jostling as to who should do it 


Anything so absolutely unpractical it is difficult to oca- 
ceive. The Syndicalist Millennium is not likely tc 
arrive so long as human nature, with all its passions, 
jealousies, hatreds, idleness, and selfishness, remans 
unchanged, and the inequalities of human intelligence 
differentiate one brain from another. 


The Ocean Decades-I 

De Or be Novo: The Eight Decades of Peter Marty 
d’Anghera. Translated from the Latin, with 
Notes and Introduction, by Francis Augustus 
MacNutt. Two Vols. Illustrated. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. £2 10s. net.) 

The royal archives at Simancas and Seville contaiD 
a vast accumulation of materials for the history oi 
Columbus and his times. These were fust collected, 
deciphered, and arranged by Martin Fernandez de 
Navarette, and the first edition was published in 182;. 
The Hakluyt Society has given us select letters 0! 
Christopher Columbus, and everyone knows Washing 
ton Irving’s Life and Voyages. There are very many 
other sources of information available about the pe* 
voyager. For all that, there is ample room for anev 
translation and edition of the famous Ocean Decade 
of Peter Martyr, despite the almost contemptuous m 
misleading reference to the great historiographer’? 
work made by Sir Clements Markham in hi> 

“ Columbus.*’ 

Pietro Martire d’Anghera was bom at Arona, oppo¬ 
site Anghera, on Lago Maggiore, in 1457, and went 
to Rome in 1477, where some years later he became 
secretary to Francesco Negro, governor during thi 
pontificate of Innocent VIII. His learning and 
scholarship attracted much attention, and in 1487 b 
was persuaded by the Spanish Ambassador, Inij) 
Lopez de Mendoza, Count of Tendilla, to return with 
him to the Court of Spain, where he met with a flatter¬ 
ing reception from Ferdinand and Isabella. After tk 
capture of Granada, he took up his residence for < 
time in that fascinating city, but soon rejoined tk 
Court, and for several years was master of a sort c! 
academy for the younger noblemen. In 1497 * 1 
Ambassador and Plenipotentiary, he carried to mo 5 
successful issue an important mission to the Sultan e 
Egypt. Towards the end of his life (1520) ^ u 
appointed historiographer, with a large revenue, & 
three years before his death (1524) the King presents 
his name to Pope Clement VII for confirmation < 
mitred Abbot of Santiago, in the Island of 
thus giving him a local connection with the Chun 
in the New World, of which he was the first history 
Mr, Francis MacNutt, in his admirable introduce 
traces Peter Martyr’s qualifications for writing tl 
great work, the chronicles known as the Oct 
Decades:— 

His house was the hospitable meeting-place 
statesmen, noblemen, foreign envoys, great ccde<iA> 
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and Pa P al Ie £ ates came together with navigators 

• - and conquerors, cosmographers, Colonial officials, and 

*-:• returning explorers from antipodal regions—Spain's 

empire-builders. It was in such society that he col¬ 
lected the mass of first-hand information, sifted and 
chronicled in the Decades and the Opus Epistolarum 
an inexhaustible mine for students of Spanish and 
_ Spanish-American history. 

As a cultured humourist of the Renaissance, his learn- 
Ding was amazingly versatile, and covered a wide field 
of knowledge. His speculations are concerned with 
scientific questions, the variation of the magnetic 

- pole, calculations of latitude and longitude, and the 
newly discovered Gulf Stream." As a naturalist, he 
describes the flora and the fauna of the New World. 
As an anthropologist, he devotes pages to accounts of 
the strange inhabitants, their manners and customs, 
their rites and superstitions, their religions and forms 
of government. 

There are doubtless errors of fact and of judgment 
ir. estimating the tales of travellers and explorers 
struck with the glamour of a wonderful new world. 
These the critical reader may discount with his own 
discrimination. But for the most part the Decades 
are a faithful record of the famous voyages, “ compiled 
" from verbal and written reports from sources the 
: writer was warranted in trusting, and the arrival of 

- his letters in Italy was eagerly awaited, and constituted 
a literary event of the first magnitude," though his 
style was far from classical and offended the Ciceronian 
Latinists at Rome. His claim to merit lies in the fact 
that he was a keen and shrewd observer, a literal 
recorder of individual observation and particular ex¬ 
periences, and “ his letters possess an unstudied fresh¬ 
ness, a convincing actuality, that would undoubtedly 

• have been marred by the re-touching required to perfect 
their literary style." Some of his work was praised 
by Hakluyt; and at the beginning of the nineteenth 

: century Alexander von Humboldt, in his “ Examen 
critique de Vhistoire de la giografhie du nouveau 
continent ," showed how worthy of consideration were 
the writings of this great chronicler. 

The Decades are presented in the form of long 
, descriptive letters addressed to the Popes Leo X, 
Adrian VI, and Clement VII; to the Cardinals 
Ascanio Sforza, Ludovico d'Aragon, and the Duke of 
Milan, Francesco Sforza, of whom good portraits are 
given in this edition, taken from old prints or 
medallions. Presumably no picture of the distinguished 

• 3u thor is extant; but we wonder rather that a portrait j 
of Columbus was not included, from the only original j 
authentic picture, which is now at Como, in the villa , 

which once belonged to the Italian historian Paulus ] 
Jovius. 

Mr. Francis MacNutt gives a full biography of the 
various editions of Peter Martyr's works, and also a ! 
pf* w °dcs relating to Peter Martyr and his writings. ; 

rom the former we learn that the first Gothic edition j 
0 works was published in 1511, but that it contained i 
th* decade. The first complete edition of 

- e Deca des was printed at Alcali de Henares in 1516. ‘ 


The appearance of this edition had the character of a 
veritable literary event, and the success of the work 
was immediate and widespread. The narrative covered 
a period of more than twenty years, beginning 
with the first expedition of Columbus. The first 
translations into English appeared in London: three 
decades by Richard Eden in 1577 (republished in 
1885), and the remaining eight in 1612 by M. Lok, 
since when no other complete English edition has 
appeared, a fact which much enhances the value of this 
new translation and sumptuous edition by Mr. Mac Nutt. 
His work will be gladly welcomed by literary scholars 
as well as by all those who are interested in the famous 
voyages and discoveries of the immortal Christopher 
Columbus. It is a work which should certainly be 
found on the shelves of all public libraries. We pro¬ 
pose, in a subsequent notice, to deal with the actual 
translation of the text, as well as with certain parts of 
the subject matter of the Ocean Decades. 


Francis Thompson and “The 

Academy ” 

The Works of Francis Thompson . Three volumes. 

(Burns and Oates. 6s. net each volume.) 

WHILE others are celebrating Francis Thompson on 
the basis of this handsome new edition that gives his 
work its definitive outline, it is permitted to THE 
ACADEMY to recall that much of his work was done for 
its pages. We know of the weekly visits he used to pay 
to its offices, with a box slung over his shoulder in which 
he would bear away his weekly burden of books to 
review. Indeed, the third of these volumes is given 
over to his prose, and the major part of that prose con¬ 
sists of such articles and reviews. The story has 
already been told how Charles Lewis Hind, the editor at 
that time, found it necessary to stop his regular cheques, 
because when Francis Thompson was in funds work 
would not be forthcoming from him. So a system had 
to be devised whereby his landlady was paid weekly 
from the office, and a certain sum in cash given to the 
poet whenever he chose to call. It was owing to a 
review of Henley’s “ Collected Poems," in fact, that the 
two poets came to meet. And at least one of the poems 
now put together in this edition, the ode on the death 
of Cecil Rhodes, first appeared in its pages, and was 
indeed commissioned for those pages. 

It would be easy to pay excessive attention to that old 
alliance. The ode on Cecil Rhodes, to be sure, does 
not take a very high place in the ranks of his poetic 
achievement, although it is not every poem written for a 
special occasion that rings with such pure Imaginative 
quality, as for instance— 

He heard the shirted miner’s rough halloo 
Call up the mosqu^d Cairene; harkened clear 
The Cairene’s far-off summons sounding through 
The sea’s long noises to the Capeman’s ear, 
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where the imagination is authentic, not a mere fanciful 
figure, since there is no doubt that it was just such a 
mood that gave actuation to Rhodes' dreams. So with 
the prose. It is full of sounding periods, subtle 
cadences, and wise in what it delivers; yet it is not to 
his prose that Francis Thompson’s fame will look for a 
permanent house. The wonderful essay on Shelley, of 
course, is there; but in the main the prose will, as Mr. 
Meynell says, “ serve a sound purpose, though a biogra¬ 
phical rather than a literary one/* Yet it is literary too. 
Take, for example, the following passage from “ An 
Anthem of Earth,” where, speaking of the worthier 
achievements of science, he sings: — 

. . . It discovers 

Life in putridity, vigour in decay ; 

Dissolution even, and disintegration, 

Which in our dull thoughts symbolise disorder, 

Finds in God’s thoughts irrefragable order, 

And admirable the manner of our corruption 
As of our health. 

That is excellent poetry, not burdened with the pro¬ 
cesses of mere reasoning (against which “anatomising 
scalpel” he himself, earlier in the same passage, cries 
out), with its own rhythm. But some time before he 
wrote that he had, in his essay on Shelley, stated that 
"the finer eye of science has discovered life in putridity 
and vigour in decay, seeing dissolution even and dis¬ 
integration, which in the mouth of man symbolise dis¬ 
order, to be in the works of God undeviating order, 
and the manner of our corruption to be no less wonder¬ 
ful than the manner of our health.” 

One is reminded of the slight deft changes with 
which Shakespeare, in “Antony and Cleopatra,” turned 
Lord North’s rich prose into the most subtly cadenced 
verse. The closeness is not more like in one than in 
the other. Yet, though the closeness in this particular 
instance cannot be paralleled in any other part of his 
work, in more than one instance in these essays written 
first for The Academy, Francis Thompson may be dis¬ 
covered putting out the rough ore of a subsequent fili¬ 
gree. The critical pedant will one day find a full field 
well adapted to his hereditary myopia. 

It is the poet himself, as he expressed himself in 
his poetry, who matters finally—the man who could 
say austerely: — 

Here I make oath— 

Although the heart that knows its bitterness 
Hear loath, 

And credit less— 

That he who kens to meet Pain’s kisses fierce 
Which hiss against his tears. 

Dread, loss, nor love frustrate, 

Nor all iniquity of the froward years 
Shall his inured wing make idly bate, 

Nor of the appointed quarry his staunch sight 
To lost observance quite; 

Seal from half-sad and all-elate 
Sagacious eyes 
Ultimate Paradise ; 

Nor shake his certitude of haughty fate. 

Always he wrote out himself, he stamped his work with 


the idiom of his suffering but enduring mind. When, 
in the best of his poems written for special occasions. 
“To the Dead Cardinal of Westminster," he had to 
celebrate another, he refused to do so, and celebrated 
himself, to the great advantage of the poem. He him¬ 
self is the poet of whom he sings:— 

He lives detachfed days; 

He serveth not for praise; 

For gold 1 

He is not sold. 

He asketh not world’s eyes; 1 

Not to world’s ears he cries; 

Saith : “These 
Shut, if ye please.” 

And his work is more soaked with personal allusMi;, 
local clues that are little pathetic tokens to his memory, 
than we shall ever discover. For example, when, in one 
of the most famous passages in all his poetry, he tells 
bright Sylviola” of the “nightmare-time which still 
doth haunt his days,” there occurs this passage:— 

Forlorn and faint and stark, 

I had endured through watches of the dark 
The abashless inquisition of each star, 

Yea, was the outcast mark 

Of all those heavenly passers’ scrutiny; 

Stood bound and helplessly 
For Time to shoot his barbed minutes at me. 

It is all reminiscent, of course; but it is to be remem¬ 
bered that he spent those disastrous nights under fe 
arches of Covent Garden, from which place can be seen 
the clock-hand of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, jerking 
forward from minute to minute in the shape of a great 
barb. A touch like that becomes poignant, bringinc: 
back the man who found the stone that was his pillow 
both the sweeter and the bitterer for the waking dreair ; 
that visited him. The whole of his work is redoler*. 
of that joint sweetness and bitterness, for everywhere 
we have the traces of a rich suffering spirit who escaper! 
in his sumptuous dreams. And so this noble edition 
that now houses those dreams will not fail tocomeinr 
the possession of those who esteem the high thinc^ 
poetic endeavour. 

The Home Rule Struggle 

Home Rule in the Making. Section II. (P. S. King 
and Son. is. net.) 

This is a very useful handbook for all those engap- 
in, and the larger public who are interested in-'* 
Home Rule struggle. It has been compiled by $omeor.< 
who knows what speakers want. Printed in type -* 
ever-varying size, one quickly picks up the scheme r * 
the work and the “ bits ” which appeal to one most I 
is intended to be a popular guide to the progress ^ 
events, and to the effect produced both in Ireland ^ 
England by the tactics adopted by the Coalite 
‘‘rush” the Home Rule measure through. 
tnken of points of importance occurring in the cob- 
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of the Parliamentary discussions, and explanatory ex¬ 
tracts are supplied, taken from the speeches made 
during the debates, which serve to throw into relief 
significant phases of the matter, from both the Irish 
and Imperial standpoints. 

There are also summaries and statistics, and a table 
showing how the gag was used in Committee. The 
Bill had 1,120 lines, in which 203 £ were and 922j were 
not discussed; there were 988 amendments, of which 
only 76 were discussed. 

The book opens with the report of a speech by Mr. 
Scott, the editor of the Radical Manchester Guardian , 
on October 2, 1912, which concludes as follows: — 

/ do not think it ought to be hurried . There should 
be ample time given for deliberation, for adjustments, 
and if needful, for compromise. Let it never be said 
that the Bill was rushed through without adequate 
consideration and without the opportunity for those 
who have reasonable objections to make, to state their 
case fully and fairly, and have it considered and dealt 
with fully and fairly. 

Nearly every day has its quotation. On October 7 
we have an article from Irish Freedom , concluding as 
follows: — 


To conclude, if Home Rule passes our work will be 
constructive. If, on the other hand, it does not pass, 
our work will be destructive, and will be an attack all 
along the line on every institution in Ireland. For that 
we must work, perhaps alone—but, if possible in 
league with England’s enemies within and without the 
Empire. 

Not a speech or .an article bearing on the subject 
appears to have missed our lynx-eyed compiler. 

It deals with finance, land laws, religion, American 
sympathy, the union of hearts, and the thousand and 
one other subjects with which the whole question 
bristles. 

The present reviewer has had a good deal of experi¬ 
ence of the Irish question, and he rather endorses the 
remarkable speech with which the book finishes. Mr. 
Myles Healy, J.P., speaking at a meeting of the United 
Irish League, reported in the Dublin Weekly Mail of 
March 1, said: — 


s'* 


He had been speaking to people as to their opinion 
about Home Rule, and some of them said that they 
would be as well off without it, and others went even 
further and said they would be better off without it. 
fhat coming from an Orangeman in the North of 
Ireland, they would not mind so much, but they had it 
from those who were in their very midst. 

This we believe to be absolutely true. The National- 

1 ^ who have so long sat in seats which have not been 

contested for years do not represent the feelings of 

* cir constituents to-day, and we believe it will be 

w ^ en Ulster shows she means business. 

e k°ok was in print before the result of the New- 

e ' ec ** on was known, otherwise there would pro- 

a y have been a note to the effect that it was another 

m the coffin of Home Rule. To conclude, the 

ruination of the first volume is continued in the 

0n * a nd an admirable index of thirty-two columns 
^esboth. w.B. 


English Patriotism 

The History of English Patriotism. By ESME WlNG- 

FIELD-STRATFORD. Two vols. With Frontispieces. 

(John Lane. 25s. net.) 

WHAT is patriotism ? Jesting Pilate might well have 
asked the question. What in the case of the English¬ 
man is the "patria”? Does the Englishman rejoice 
in his domicile of origin as being more worthy of his 
devotion than that of Scot or Irishman, or does he 
cleave to a wider ideal and call himself citizen of the 
British Empire? The author of these two bulky 
volumes wisely refrains from defining the subject of 
his study. He is troubled by such problems as “ Can 
an Englishman be a patriot who prays for the defeat 
of our arms like the youthful Lake Poets; or when he 
is receiving the pay of the foreigner, like Algernon 
Sidney; or when he is ready to back his domestic policy 
by foreign invasion, like the leaders of our Whig 
Revolution? 0 Elsewhere he remarks that “to become 
a perfect patriot is as hard as it is to become a perfect 
saint/* There is a further difficulty to which the 
author does not pay sufficient heed, namely, that the 
standard by which a man’s patriotism is to be judged 
varies according to the mental and moral standpoint 
of the critic. No better example of this fact could be 
found than in the author’s own case, for his judgments 
are, without exception, largely influenced by, even 
where they are not actually founded upon, his own 
personal dislikes of persons and doctrines. It is not 
to be supposed that his work is a cut-and-dried his¬ 
torical study. In a way we are glad that it is not so. 
It has the merits of freshness and independence, if 
none other. 

Furthermore, so long as one leaves out of mind the 
title of the work and the subject to which the author 
is nominally devoting his attention, one may read with 
considerable enjoyment his views touching the Bacon- 
Shakespeare controversy and similar topics having as 
little connection with English Patriotism as the ichthyo¬ 
saurus. For the word “ history ” is a misnomer when 
applied to what is nothing more than a loosely strung 
running commentary upon men and events. The author 
is never content to see things as they are. His religious 
and idealistic sympathies cause him to find inward and 
vital meaning in apparently trivial circumstances. His 
standpoint is purely subjective, and accordingly it is 
seldom easy to lay one’s finger upon weak spots which 
obviously exist in his method. For our own part, it is 
chiefly with the title of the work that we quarrel. Had 
the author chosen to call his studies “Miscellaneous 
Essays upon Men and Matters,” we should not have 
stinted him praise. It is because of the false premises 
from which he starts that we are bound in justice to 
blame his reasoning. Paradox and hyperbole are as 
unsuited to an historical work of this nature as is the 
intensely personal note which breathes through every 
page. 

We do not in any wise seek to blame the author for 
attaching such importance to the use of the imagination 
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as the enlivening principle of human actions. In all 
branches of human activity imagination is an essential 
element. But the danger of its overrunning the bounds 
of moderation is even greater than the danger of its 
being left out of account altogether; and it is in the 
first respect that the author errs. To suppose as he 
does that the basis of all patriotism is a religious one 
is a barefaced denial of the obvious. Mr. Stratford 
fails to transcend the limitations of the present and its 
immediate necessities. Idealist though he profess him¬ 
self to be, he never rises to that higher level of culture 
which knows our past and present so-called “ patriot¬ 
ism ” to be something not good in itself, but good only 
from the point of view of temporary expediency. His 
patriotism is too often of the type prevalent in this 
country at the present day, which never knew personal 
service to be the only true badge of the patriot. He 
forgets, as all of us are apt to forget, that the immortal 
glory of Drake and Nelson and Wellington is not for 
us; that, so far as we and our ancestors are and were 
concerned, we and they have little, if any, share in 
the attainments of these heroes. The only true patriot¬ 
ism is that of common men who toil and sorrow long 
years in order to win in the end a nameless grave. The 
greatest patriots of this earth have no names in history. 
But if such were Mr. Stratford’s ideal, we should 
not now have had occasion to wade through two ponder¬ 
ous volumes. Mere gallantry and bulldog tenacity are 
not patriotism. The notion of a nation being repre¬ 
sented in its conflicts by mercenaries is unspeakably 
odious to the patriot. 

It were well for us until we learn the lesson of 
national service, to boast not of deeds in which we have 
no part or lot. From the manner in which Englishmen 
are accustomed to speak of Nelson, Wellington, and 
the rest of our national heroes, anyone unacquainted 
with the facts would be led to believe that our great 
generals and admirals had been leaders of a nation in 
arms instead of leaders of forces ill-paid, ill-fed, ill- 
clothed, ill-armed, often forced into service, as the fact 
was. But though we might forgive Mr. Stratford his 
rabid and unreasoning denunciation of anything in the 
leastwise savouring of rationalism, we cannot forgive 
him for his numberless and exasperating excursions into 
subjects totally unconnected with his proper study. In 
the second volume the history degenerates into a general 
consideration of Napoleon’s Welt-politik and all which 
it entailed. 

Mr. Stratford has a pleasant knack of saying obvious 
things brilliantly, and we are ready to concede that he 
is never dull. But his remarks concerning the Utili¬ 
tarians, to choose but a single example, are not only 
in the worst of taste, but superficial in the extreme. 
Abuse is a dangerous weapon in the hands of an his¬ 
torian. Later on in this volume the author discards 
the last vestige of regard for his proper subject-matter, 
and wanders off into a highly personal and biased 
risumi of his views upon art and literature and politics 
in general. We trust that we are just in saying that, 
while Mr. Wingfield-Stratford’s volumes are well 
enough as belles-lettres , they are in no sense history. 
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Our Legal System: Is It Bad? 

The Lawyer , Our Old-Man-of-the-Sea. By WM.Dtl- 

RAN. With a Foreword by Sir ROBERT F. FULTOJi, 

M.A., LL.D. (Kegan Paul and Co. 7s.6d.oet 

Mr. DURRAN opens his book with the word ‘'scratch, 
and there is a great deal of scratching before he pti 
to the end. Apparently, the material now appear^ 
in book form originally consisted of newspaper articles 
with copious quotations from more or less sensations 
reports in the daily Press. 

It is fairly easy to criticise, but surely everything 
connected with the law and its administration in Eng¬ 
land, India, and America is not absolutely bad. Tb? 
only suggestions for a better state of things that the 
author makes, apparently, are to follow the G mu. 
method of educating special men to act as judges, acc 
a codification of the law to be administered. 

The first two chapters deal with the Advocate, an: 
the reason given for his unsparing condemnation is that 
his present effulgence is the result of the Norman Con¬ 
quest. Another statement is that the ceremonies at the 
creation of a Sergeant-at-law resemble comic opera 
Surely this is very ancient history, and writing of tte 
kind is not criticism, but only inaccurate information 
to be read by some people who do not know any better 

The Advocate’s home—viz., the Inns of Court— 
also condemned in no measured language, with ques¬ 
tions dating as far back as 1810, when the House c: 
Commons sanctioned the raising of Court fees in tx 
Indian Empire. It is stated later on that India 
America are suffering grievously from legalism. 0: 
which the Inns of Court form the citadel. “Legalism, 
in the opinion of the writer, “is the counterfeit 
justice, which can be made to cost any price put uw 
it by the monopolist purveyor.” Clericalism iseqm : 
to be condemned, and the result of the whole of ts 
writer’s impeachment of advocate, solicitor, judge, am 
jury is apparently that ideal justice should be follow 
after the manner of King Solomon with the twomothe 
as claimants of one baby. 

We will not pretend to criticise the author’s chapt* 
on the administration of the law in India and in 1 
United States, except with regard to the latter, 
would, of course, be impossible to have anything» 
uniformity in the laws of States so far apart in £ 
graphical position, settlement, tradition, and 
other characteristics which of necessity govern the « 
made by the representatives of such States, leaving 
altogether the great line of demarcation which can 
the Civil War. 

Chapters on divorce, the law of libel, the treat: 
of illegitimates follow; but the general tone ot 
book is extreme in its ideas and extreme in its ilh 
tions of defects and failures. What, for instance. 

1 the failure of the Law Guarantee and Trust Societ; 
a wordy warfare between a learned but obstinate t 
ber of the Bar and a judge who is now a Law l 
to do with the defects of our legal system and it: 
ministrators ? That there are defects every thif 
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e person is prepared to admit; no human system ever 
will be perfect, but (with a few exceptions) we are sure 
that in no other country in the world can Bench, Bar, 
, and solicitors be found having collectively not only a 
desire to do justice, but those desires effectively carried 
out by them. 

There is an interesting chapter on Magistrates (or 
-'Justices of the Peace). The property qualification 

- having now been abolished, and it being considered 
essential for the due administration of justice that the 

*' members of the Bench should consist of equal numbers 
of each political party, there have been strange appoint- 
' ments. Of one thing, however, we are quite sure— 
that local justices take more personal trouble over their 
. cases and are more considerate in giving time for pay- 
: ment of fines than are stipendiaries; also it is desirable 
: to have local knowledge in the treatment of the many 

* minor cases which it is the province of local justices 
^ to deal with. 

Surely, in a quasi-legal book such as this, the law of 
. evidence is strained to an extreme when we find the 
author quoting a book written by Dr. Gerland, of Jena, 
railed “The English Legal System," in which that 
v earned professor quotes a letter received by him from 
. in English barrister who had appeared before a magis- 
rate who could not follow anything he said. All this 
.. is an impeachment of magistrates ! 

The appendices which form illustrations to the 
various headings of the book are very voluminous. The 
*hole work, however, has more the character of the 
nowadays fashionable criticism of old institutions than 

♦ xacticable suggestions for something better to replace 

- hem. In short, it is destructive rather than construc- 
we. Other persons beside lawyers are sometimes at 
>ea—and they may get sea-sick or even wrecked if they 
fay there long enough. 


-rime: Its Causes and Prevention 

low Criminals Are Made and Prevented: A Retro- 
sfect of Forty Years. By J. H. HORSLEY, M.A. 
Illustrated. (T. Fisher Unwin, 7s. 6 d. net.) 

-Anon Horsley was the last Chaplain of H.M. Prison, 
-lerkenwell, and he opens his retrospect with the his- 
ory of that prison. It was, however, closed in 1886, 
10 over a quarter of a century has elapsed since 
he Canon was in touch with actual prison work; even 
hen he dealt principally with prisoners on remand for 
nal. He devotes a long chapter to a low standard 
} J commercial morality as tending to crime; illustra- 
10ns ®any in number are given. Of some we approve, 

> ot hers we do not. The Canon complains of cigars 
Jiade in Westphalia, costing 18s. id. duty paid in 
-ondon, being offered as Havannahs at 60s. or 70s. 

olesale. If this trick were to be tried on us, it might 
ea to assault and battery, and therefore crime in one 
f nse * Again : “ This commercial (immoral) habit pro¬ 
ves such a state of mind that the milkseller (mainly 
c 5 in London) will sophisticate that on which the 


health and vigour and even the life of the infant, or 
consumptive, or typhoid patient must depend.** The 
Canon is very impartial m his criticisms, but fortunately 
some of these immoral acts not only tend to crime, but 
lead to well-merited punishment. 

Solicitors, barristers, all fall under the flail. Of the 
latter the author notes “ his frequent practice of putting 
in pleas which he knows are invalid, and his established 
habit of taking fees for what he does not perform.** 
Even reviewers are reminded that “ it is not quite honest 
to utter a positive verdict on a book merely glanced 
through, or to pen glowing eulogies on the mediocre 
work of a friend while slighting that of an enemy/* 

The end of all this is, “ Now, Barabbas was a pub¬ 
lisher/* but the publisher of the Canon*s book shall 
not be punished as a robber, for he has given us much 
amusement. 

On page 124, treating of restitution, the author says 
that magistrates have no power to order restitution or 
damages in case of theft or fraud. We think the 
Canon's law is not so strong as his morality, for cer¬ 
tainly we had the idea that not only is there such a 
power, but that it is often exercised. 

Chapter IV is concerned with drink-caused crime, 
and the author's opinion is that half the total amount 
of crime is due directly to drink, an additional one- 
quarter is indirectly due to drink, and, in short, “crime 
is condensed beer." We do not agree with this con¬ 
clusion. Much depends on the definition of “crime." 

Betting as a cause of crime is next dealt with, and 
the opinion of Sir A. de Rutzen, given to the Lords 
Committee—that more mischief was brought about by 
betting than by almost any other cause, quoted. This 
is our personal opinion, and rather clashes with what 
the Canon has previously said, that drink was re¬ 
sponsible directly and indirectly for three-quarters of 
the crime. Chapters entitled “ Save the Babe/* “Trans¬ 
form the Lad," and finally “Notes on Some Useful 
Books on Crime" finish the volume. His criticism of 
some of these books on crime does not meet with our 
approval. As having some knowledge of crime and 
criminals, we do not think that Canon Horsley has 
added much useful information by his publication to 
what was known already, and we write this with a full 
knowledge and understanding of our responsibilities as 
a reviewer. 


a 


The Love of Nature’* 


Wild Birds through the Year. By GEORGE A. B. 
Dewar. Illustrated. (Herbert Jenkins. <s 
net.) 

The Bodley Head Natural History. Vol. I. British 
Birds: Passeres. By E. D. CUMING. Illustrated 
by J. A. SHEPHERD. (John Lane. 2S. net.) 

IN this collection of charming essays and random 
Nature notes Mr. Dewar pleasantly discourses not only 
of our wild birds, but also of many of the wild plants 
of our fields, woods, and hedgerows, and of moths and 
butterflies, and other insects of the countryside. He 
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is evidently a keen observer of Nature, and "the birds 
who make sweet music for us all” have been his special 
study for years. As he says in a short foreword, “ Birds 
have always been a passion with me; and I have always 
thought birds and their nests and eggs about the 
loveliest things on earth.” And anyone who reads this 
volume will have no cause to doubt the statement. The 
author transports you into the heart of the country, and 
unfolds to you his observations of bird life with sym¬ 
pathy and enthusiasm. Under his friendly and expert 
guidance Nature’s charms can be enjoyed in a way the 
superficial observer never knows. When describing the 
linnet’s song, he says: “In singing to his mate. ... it 
is as if the linnet were half talking to her.” A reflection 
which has been so beautifully expressed by Browning: 

“ What are the voices of birds.but words, our 

words, only so much more sweet.” The volume is 
illustrated with some capital snapshots of wild bird life. 

“The Bodley Head Natural History” is a new 
departure on Mr. John "Lane’s part. This initial volume, 
dealing with some of the Passeres, is a handy one and 
can easily be stowed away in a pocket of small dimen¬ 
sions. It will be a useful companion for anyone on 
country walks intent, as the descriptive letterpress and 
Mr. Shepherd’s delightful illustrations will enable the 
rambler to identify with ease the particular birds it 
deals with. The illustrations are profuse—page plates 
and an infinity of thumbnail tinted sketches scattered 
about the margins. We think those of the starling 
especially very successful; but they are all good, and 
show the different birds in every conceivable position. 
As Mr. A. C. Benson says in “Along the Road”: — 

The starling has a very prettily-marked coat, with 
all sorts of unexpected gleams and glooms and irides¬ 
cences in it. He suits his colours to the day. On a 
grey, dull morning, the starling is habited in decent 
pepper and salt, like a respectable farmer; on a day 
of sunlight he has the changeful sheen of the dove, 
the radiance of the rainbow, the broken lights of 
spilt petrol! 

Mr. Shepherd has caught this very happily. Other 
volumes of the series are announced to appear'shortly. 


The Royal and Antient Game 

Inland Golf. By EDWARD RAY. (T. Werner Laurie. 
5s. net.) 

The present Open Champion’s addition to the golfers’ 
library will prove an exceedingly interesting one; it 
will appeal to a very large class of players, for Ray 
treats of the game and its difficulties in special reference 
to our inland courses. There is a great difference in 
the methods of play on the true seaside links and on 
those courses laid out inland on heavier soils and 
coarser grasses. We find the tees closer and much more 
unsatisfactory inland, and we have to adopt different 
methods of play to cope with those difficulties. 

Although nowadays the number of players who in- 
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dulge in the game on these heavier courses far outnum¬ 
ber their fortunate brethren who disport themselves on 
the various links that fringe the shores, the inland 
golfer is always keen on getting away to the links of 
seaside turf to taste the pleasures of better tees and the 
pains of real sandy bunkers. This being the mental 
attitude of the golfer in general, it is not much wonder 
that most of the literature of the game should have been 
devoted to the best side of golf. Kdward Ray, with 
his carefully written treatise on Inland Golf, fills up 
an important gap, and at last, one might say, the im¬ 
portance of the inland golfer is recognised. 

The Royal and Antient Game is a game productive of 
a wonderful variety of styles, but whatever style we 
may affect—it may be one of our own entirely—we must 
remember that the actual methods of hitting the ball 
to achieve the best result are few, and must be studied; 
the wealth of detail and the good illustrations that Ray 
gives us in his book will be helpful to those many who 
are continually fighting Colonel Bogey and who are 
striving to get their handicaps down to single figures. 
The author is modest enough not to lay down the law 
in any authoritative manner, and in setting out his 
methods of play he makes it clear that he is very far 
from insisting that his own method is always best. By 
his brother professionals he is considered unorthodox, 
but, to judge from his very high standard of play, his 
unorthodoxy must be sound. 

There is no part of the game so satisfactory and yet 
so puzzling as the drive. To the average player- 
players with a handicap of eight upwards, to which 
class the great majority of golfers belong—the differ¬ 
ence between getting off a good drive straight down the 
pretty, and the badly hit ball that avoids the pretty 
with a perverse insistency, makes or mars the game 
The two chapters devoted to the subject, the ‘Tee 
Shot” and the “Secret of Long Driving,” can be read 
and re-read with exceeding profit. The illustrations of 
the stances are excellent, and are just as helpful as the 
detail of the text. After dealing with the choice of 
clubs, the grip, the drive, the iron, we reach his chapter 
on niblick play, at which Ray especially excels. It is 
a weapon he constantly uses with unvarying success for 
his approaches, and in his method differs markedly 
from all. his brother professionals. 

A chapter towards the end of the book is entitled 
“Straight Tips,” and consists of a long series of tip? 
from both amateur and professional. “In a multitude 
of counsellors there is wisdom,” Ray begins the 
chapter, but there is confusion; and perhaps the 
book would have been better had these strangely 
assorted tips been left out. 

Mr. Murray will publish next week the book. 
“Livingstone and Ncwstead,” which Mrs. Fraser, the 
daughter of Livingstone’s host, Mr. W. F. Webb, ha? 
written. Mrs. Fraser presents new information about 
Livingstone and his friends, including Stanley, whub 
will augment the interest aroused by the recent Living¬ 
stone centenary. 
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Shorter Reviews 

CEuvres Choisies de .Charles Dickens . By LEON 
CLARETIE. (Ch. Delagrave, Paris. 3 fr. 50 c.) 

HESE spirited translations of several hundred pages 
of Dickens, selected mainly from about six of his 
novels, are almost as interesting for an English as for 
a French reader. It is an amusing and sometimes pro¬ 
fitable diversion to talk with old friends masquerading 
under a foreign disguise—only the disguise must not 
be a caricature. We have called the translations 
spirited; they can never be accused of servility, and 
they run with such unchecked facility that there is no 
more difficulty in reading them than their delightful 
originals. Here and there we find inaccuracies, 
some of them rather gross. For instance, in the 
second chapter of " Martin Chuzzlewit” we find 
11 Les occupations de M. Pecksniff roulaient 

principalement, sinon m£me en entier, sur les soins qu’il 
donnait a des 41 &ves; or, les revenus qu'il ramassait 
dans cette sp£cialit£ par laquelle il variait et temp^rait 
de plus graves travaux, ne sauraient guere passer & la 
rigueur pour £tre besogne d’architecte.” Not a word 
about rent-collecting! But the translation is generally 
far above this level. The preface contains some very 
interesting details about Dickens in Paris. 


International Law Situations , with Solutions and 
Notes . (Naval War College, Newport, R.I.) 

THEY have an excellent system over the water of dis¬ 
cussing situations likely to arise in case of war, and of 
publishing the results of such discussions in book form. 
We understand that Professor George Grafton Wilson, 
LL.D., Professor of International Law at Harvard 
University, is chiefly responsible for the international 
law involved. Although a good many of the hypo¬ 
thetical problems have already been solved, the volume 
contains a great deal of present interest, including 
questions arising out of the use of aircraft in war. 


The Soldier's Friend : A Pioneer 9 s Record . By SARAH 
ROBINSON. Illustrated. (T. Fisher Unwin. 
3s. 6d. net.) 

Field-Marshal Earl Roberts, in the foreword to this 
book, speaks in very high terms of the work of Miss 
Robinson. The latter tells us all about her life, con¬ 
version, opinions, and activities, illustrated by a large 
number of photographs. 


On Fridays, June 13 and 20, the remaining two 
Chadwick Public Lectures are to be given at the Royal 
Society of Arts, John Street, Adelphi, at 5 p.m., when 
Dr. F. W. Mott, F.R.S., will discuss "Inborn Poten¬ 
tialities of the Brain of the Child** and "The Influence 
of Education and Nutrition.” Admission is free. 
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Fiction 

Goslings . By J. D. Beresford. (Wm. Heinemann. 
6s.) 

N spite of a fascinating manner and an assured skill in 
the development of his theme, we are inclined to think 
that in this novel Mr. Beresford has taken in hand a task 
that tired him. The idea of a plague with a peculiar 
preference for men, which works its deadly way through 
civilised nations until the State becomes entirely com¬ 
posed of women—if we except the man here and there 
who is saved for engineering purposes, and other pur¬ 
poses which will be obvious to the reader—is distinctly a 
good one. For three parts of the progress of the story 
it is finely worked out, and the characters introduced 
grip the attention admirably; the ending, however, is 
rather forced. We wish Mr. Beresford could have 
thrashed his problem to the bitter end without letting us 
down easily by the introduction of a shipload of men 
from America, where the plague, fortunately for the 
book, had exhausted its force. Had he found the 
courage to do this, grimly careless of what might chance 
in the way of criticism, we should have had a memorable 
piece of work. As it is, we find a most interesting 
novel with an ingenious plot, which will certainly take its 
place among the distinguished fiction of the year. But 
then, Mr. Beresford’s other books achieved a similar 
distinction, and we had hoped for something even better. 


An Inn Upon the Road. By JANET DODGE. (Sidgwick 
and Jackson. 6s.) 

THERE is a slight Henry James flavour about this book, 
which introduces to its readers quite a number of lay 
figures and Natalie Herbert, a rather commonplace, ex¬ 
tremely sensitive girl, utterly unawakened. To her, 
love often appeared "hovering in a suggestion, an idea, 
to be treasured and lifted out of any context, sub¬ 
tracted from the fact of sex almost as soon as it had 
touched it.” 

Her lover, Conrad Mark, accomplished her awaken¬ 
ing, and so lost her, for the problem of sex frightened 
her to such an extent—or we gather that as the cause, 
at least—that she declined, two days before the date 
fixed for the wedding, to marry him. The story is 
sufficiently interesting and well-told for the reader, 
having been guided thus far, to find out the rest for 
himself. 

The chief fault in the book is an almost morbid de¬ 
sire on its author’s part to display all of Natalie—a 
desire which leads, at times, to a sort of analytical in¬ 
decency; for this girl, passing through what is, after 
all, an experience common to nearly all women, is 
subjected to psychological dissection and held up as 
something rare and wonderful, while all the time she 
is no more than commonplace. It is a lasting, if un¬ 
confessed, regret to most women that love cannot be 
"treasured and lifted out of the context,” and Natalie 
is an ordinary example of the rule, not an exception. 
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The author has devoted a good deal of extremely clever 
work to rather uninteresting subject matter, and, in con¬ 
sequence of this, the book does not begin to “grip” 
until one has read half its contents. 


Olivia's Latchkey . By HUBERT BLAND. (T. Werner 
Laurie. 2s. net.) 

The story called " Olivia’s Latchkey”—although we do 
not recollect hearing anything about a latchkey—is told 
in a series of letters written by one Olivia Brent to a 
man considerably her senior. Olivia is one of those 
dear impossible, innocent people—exactly “ twenty- 
three and-a-half”—who, having spent her life up to this 
age in a provincial town, yearns to come to London and 
really “ live.” Upon the recommendation of the elderly 
person she comes, takes a flat, and entertains the elderly 
person until he runs away in case he should ask her to 
marry him. He appears, however, to regret his flight, 
and writes from Paris to know whether he may return. 
As this coy gentleman’s acquaintances consist of “ but a 
few young Socialists,” we are afraid that Olivia may 
live to regret her last letter to her admirer and find her 
husband’s friends more boring than the cultured circle 
of a country town—in fact, as wearisome and as social- 
istically conventional as we found many of the letters. 


A Box of Chocolates . By ANNIE CECILIA Oldmeadow. 

(Grant Richards, is. net.) 

The avowed object of the present small volume is an 
earnest supplication to the militant suffragettes to desist 
from their diabolical deeds, but we are afraid that, in 
spite of the fact that the tracing of the workings of 
Catherine Hanley’s mind and her evolution from a crazy 
to a sane woman are well worked out in the form of a 
short story, the book will fail as an appeal to those for 
whom it is intended ; women who will sacrifice human 
lives, destroy valuable property, and throw honest 
workers out of employment for their own self- 
aggrandisement, are beyond “ appeals,” and can only 
be dealt with by drastic measures. Nevertheless, apart 
from its object, “ A Box of Chocolates ” is a good little 
story, but it is very, very short, and some people might 
even be unkind enough to suggest that considerably 
more reading matter can be bought for a much smaller 
sum. 


White Witch . By MERIEL BUCHANAN. (Herbert Jen¬ 
kins. 6s.) 

THIS is a book of many faults and much promise, a 
story that betrays inexperience on its author’s part, 
little hold on actualities, yet the gift of presenting 
scenes in a manner that grips, albeit in a rather flowery 
style, and at times with melodramatic profusion of 
adjectives. 

It is, for the most part, a comedy of errors : Marie 
Bemadine plays Cinderella to Eileen’s elder sister, 
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and, failing to realise her love for Maximilian (the 
“Prince” and “Countess” are too inevitable for repeti¬ 
tion, for this is a story of Austrian high life), marries 
an Englishman and falls in love with her husband, 
while Maximilian’s brother Hansi carries off Eileen, 
and at the end everybody is satisfactorily paired— 
except Maximilian himself. There is a ring of ingenu¬ 
ousness and youthful illusion about the book: we read 
of dream people in a world that never was, and almost 
we are convinced of their existence, for here are the 
ideals in which youth believes, and it is hard to have 
to confess, on closing the book, that realities are other¬ 
wise. 

It is all very fresh and young and idyllic, and, in 
spite of the obvious defects in style, it is sufficiently 
attractive to evoke a wish to see more of Miss 
Buchanan’s work. 


Music 

“ARIADNE IN NAXOS.” 

NEW acquaintance is like a new book,” said 
Lady Montfort to Endymion, “ I prefer it, even 
if bad, to a classic.” Had she been musical, she would 
have said the same about new operas. The Lad) 
Montforts of to-day ought not to hold precisely the same 
language, because they are, for the most part, too pro¬ 
foundly ignorant of the “classics” to know if they 
prefer modern operas to them. But they rush with 
avidity to make acquaintance with a new opera, if it is 
by a composer whose name they know; and so it is 
that all those who like to think themselves in the world 
of art what Mr. Maugham, we suppose, would all 
“titled people,” have been to see and hear what Sir 
Herbert Tree and Mr. Thomas Beecham have offered 
us as Richard Strauss’ “ Ariadne in Naxos.” We doubt 
if they will go again. Were it possible for this odd 
piece to enter into the repertory of any English theatre, 
as it has into the theatres of Germany, it would draw 
only a sparse audience—that of the musically cunous. 
and the students. Were it so we should be neither sur 
prised nor sorry. It is said, indeed, that the perform¬ 
ance at His Majesty’s is too inadequate in essentials to 
give us a fair notion of what “ Ariadne” is like. 

The clowning of poor M. Jourdain and the roughness 
of the musical ensemble are sufficient, we are told, topre 
vent the piece making the effect which Strauss and Von 
Hofmannsthal intended. But by no stretch of imagine , 
tion can we believe that “ Ariadne” would even give us 
a satisfactory evening of pure pleasure. Even were tne 
Moliere part played as we have seen it played at the 
Com6die Fran^aise in Coquelin’s time, and the Strauss 
part performed by the world’s finest artistes after ^ 
hundred rehearsals, the inherent faults of the pK' r 
would remain, and we could enjoy only bits of it b" 
and there. It is true that the music which Strauss hi* 
written to accompany the acting in the first part * 
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purely, exasperatingly delightful. Heard by itself (with 
the knowledge, that is to say, of the action it accom¬ 
panies) or read from the pianoforte score, it captivates 
at once by its spontaneous brilliance, its fi<esh charm, its 
incredible cleverness. But it is too good. It is much 
too good to take the second or third place that it does. 

If only those brutes on the stage would stop their 
chatter and their horseplay, one exclaims, and let us 
hear this delicious music without interruption, even 
though it is the wit of Moll ere, which even Mr. Maugham 
cannot entirely obscure, that interrupts! 

And so we come to the opera itself, having 
had just enough acting to make us in the 
mood to finish the evening with acting, to indispose 
us, in fact, for opera. True, it is a very extra¬ 
ordinary, original kind of opera, but it does not succeed 
in persuading us that it comes at the right time or place. 
We have bitten one side of a sort of hybrid cherry, and 
must then dig our teeth into one side of a hybrid grape. 
It won't do. It is exasperating. It may be the kind of 
thing that will suit the future generation. Strauss and 
his librettist may have had the true seer’s instinct, and 
judging from the way in which the present hurrying 
world loves to take its pleasure in snippets, to rush 
from one thing to another, and never continue in one 
stay, have rightly diagnosed the condition of mind in 
which to-morrow’s audiences will go to the theatre. 
They have not given us the key to their thoughts, and 
we need not concern ourselves with the silly symbolism 
which some admirers, in orthodox German fashion, are 
said to find in the tale of Ariadne and Bacchus when 
appended to the story of M. Jourdain. But we confess 
ourselves too old-fashioned for such novelties. We like 
a play to be a play, and an opera to be an opera. 
Mixtures can be very good things. Even when they 
are medicinal, they have their use, though they are not 
generally pleasant. “Ariadne,” however, is a mixture 
which we do not believe in as a compound likely to 
affect our soul’s health for the better, and it is not one 
of those marriages between the sparkling and the serious, 
like the admirable union, for instance, of champagne 
and port in one deep glass, which are so pleasant that 
we do not ask if they are wise or salutary. 

The London performance of “ Ariadne” has been 
much discussed, and the battle of wits about it in the 
Times newspaper has been amusing and instructive. 
In his exposition of the right view of M. Jourdain, as 
opposed to the view taken by Sir Herbert Tree and his 
collaborator in this iniquity, Mr. Maugham, we think 
that the critic of the Times has done the same kind of 
service to Molifere that Charles Lamb did to Shake- 
spear and Sheridan when he wrote about Beusley’s 
Malvolio, and the “ School for Scandal.” Sir Herbert’s 
misunderstanding of M. Jourdain is incomprehensible, 
one of those mistakes, however, which are made some¬ 
times even by people so clever and intelligent and well- 
read as he is. Still, it is hard to forgive; and the 
putting of detestable modem English colloquial slang 
into the mouths of citizens dressed up as subjects of 
I .ouis Quatorze, is one of those blunders that are worse 


than crimes. It would have been lamentable, indeed, 
if London had been allowed to think thus of Molifcre, 
and no powerful voice been raised in protestation. As 
regards the musical performance we cannot compare it 
with any other, for Mr. Beechams is the only one we 
have heard. We wish we could dissociate ourselves 
from the severe criticisms which have been made about 
it, but that is not possible. A very elementary know¬ 
ledge of music would have been sufficient to convince 
any hearer that the performance could have been much 
improved. The soloists’ work in the orchestra was 
beautifully done, as a rule, but the less said about the 
ensemble the better. 

The concerted music on the stage, and the aria of 
Zerbinetta are of such wicked difficulty, that perhaps the 
artistes who essayed them should not be too much 
blamed, nor Mr. Beecham for failing to keep his forces 
together. Strauss cannot be acquitted of a superfluity 
of musical naughtiness in writing some of his impossible 
passages. But then, we are obliged to forgive him 
when we remember the pleasure given us by so much of 
the music, when it was possible for us to hear, and for 
the artistes to sing. In the first part there is not a bar 
that is not joyful to remember—the Tailors, the Dinner, 
the Overture, the intermezzi. In the opera, the first 
ensemble of the comedians, and a great many portions 
of the monologue of Ariadne are the best Strauss. 
For the aria of Zerbinetta we frankly do not care, it 
is not a successful piece of burlesque. There is magnifi¬ 
cent Strauss in the duet, but then, as we have said, we 
are not in tune for that kind of music. So that we left 
the theatre with feelings of delight tempered by a great 
deal of disappointment. That ^Ariadne” shows any 
considerable failure of the composer’s power we do not 
for a moment believe. In the indulgence of his freakish 
inclination he has produced a work that is not satisfying, 
and has even treated us to longueurs unworthy of his 
genius. But the inspiration of the master is quite suffi¬ 
ciently apparent, and we hope it may still be exercised 
upon comedy, for at present the balance between 
tragedy and comedy in music is unequal. We have 
criticised both composer and author, and those respon¬ 
sible for the production of “ Ariadne” at His Majesty’s. 
But it would be ungenerous and unfair not to admit that 
Strauss and Von Hofmannsthal, in trying to create a 
new style of theatrical and musical entertainment, 
though it has not resulted in success, have done well to 
seek out a new path. We trust they will not pursue 
this one, and that presently they wfll find a better. And 
although Sir Herbert Tree and Mr. Beecham have not 
satisfied us by their presentation of “ Ariadne,” we fully 
acknowledge and appreciate their enterprise. It must 
have given Sir Herbert a great deal of labour, and he 
has enabled us, at any rate, to know something of what 
“ Ariadne” is like. 

Among the crowd of concerts which have stood out 
in this busiest of seasons, we can only call attention to 
two, that of Miss Fanny Davies, and of Mr. Sven 
Scholander and his daughter Miss Lisa. Miss Davies 
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distanced all her competitors in the originality and 
attractiveness of her programme, and by its performance 
she showed that she easily maintains her place as one of 
the pianists we take most pleasure in hearing when we 
are in the mood to value fine scholarship and indubitable 
authority exhibited by a very just mingling of vigour and 
refinement. Mr. Scholander’s art is a thing by itself, 
and he is now very ably and agreeably joined by his 
daughter in the quaint and appealing songs which he 
has collected from many countries and which he sings 
to his lute with such singular charm. He has been too 
long absent from London concert rooms, and we hope 
the result of his present visit will induce him to return 
next year. 


On the Road to Persia—II 

By T. C. Fowle. 

HOUGH other and more recent days have been 
overlaid with the dust of travel, not to be dug 
out without the help of my diary, the afternoon of our 
setting forth stands out as clearly as if it were but 
twenty-four hours old. So elastic is time, such queer 
tricks does memory play us, so great is the egoism of 
the wayfarer, wrapped up in his trivial comings and 
goings. 

We left Nushki at about three o’clock, for the stage 
was a short one—only eleven miles; longer marches we 
would reserve until our beasts were hardened. I stood 
watching the loading until the last knot was tied, the 
last bale adjusted; then I climbed to my seat, and 
with a loud “ B’ismillah Al-Rahman Al-Rahim ” (In 
the name of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful) 
from Khuda Dad—no true Mohammedan begins any 
action without this pious preface—we rode away. 
Somehow I felt that we ought to have had a more 
imposing “ send-off,” that—like Tom Sawyer in the 
more important moments of his life—a brass band 
would not have been inappropriate. There was a little 
group of natives to watch us depart, but of these the 
only interested spectator was the dak-bungalow 
chowkidar , who salaamed for " backshish” which he 
had already been given. 

But though our start had not been an imposing one, 
our first stage was accomplished very successfully. 
One or two of the camels were loaded just a trifle 
heavily, and I wished to make a test case of our open¬ 
ing march, so as to be able to judge of future results. 
At first the beasts moved slowly, stalking along at 
their peculiar camel’s walk, which, for the rider, is 
more like being in a small boat in a heavy sea than 
anything else. But soon Khuda Dad, who, in the 
topsy-turvy fashion of the East, proved to be the driver 
par excellence of the party, while the sarawan was no 
better than myself, gave his mount a few hearty 
thwacks, struck up a long-drawn, yodelling dirge, and 
the caravan slid easily into the jambaz —camel-trot— 
which will run down any other living thing in the world, 
provided you give it time enough. 
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I have detailed the personnel of our expedition; now 
for the other and equally important half—the camels. 
First there is Janda’s Pride, or Janda for short. Him 
I christened after “ The Riding Camel ” : 

I was as sour as a snake to handle, and as rough as a 
rock to ride, 

But I could keep up with the West Wind, and my pace 
was Janda’s pride. 

Though this is a criminal libel on my Janda, who has 
a most urbane, un-camel-like disposition, and moves 
as smoothly as a rocking-horse. With regard to pace, 
“ Swift!” had said his Baluchi owner, who sold him 
to me, gesticulating in the ecstasy of his admiration: 
u why, Sahib, he won the races* down at Sibi last year, 
and this year would have won in Quetta, but, look you, 
he ran out of the course, such is the keenness of his 
spirit!” and he shook h/s head sadly—all this with the 
air of one recounting triumphs at Newmarket and 
Epsom. Janda is undoubtedly the pick of my string, 
wears a collar of bells to announce the fact, and alwa\^ 
has the honour of carrying the fortunes of the writer. 

Then there is Kurhik—Persian, “ the small one.” 
He is a smooth-skinned, good-looking youngster, fast, 
but not up to any great weight. A regular camel’s 
temper his—snarling, grumbling, and vicious, greedy 
withal—in fact, not an amiable travelling companion. 
The remaining two are good, honest, hairy beasts, slow, 
but as strong as houses. These, after some thought, 
I had named Yajuj and Majuj—Persian for Gog and 
Magog—which somehow seemed to fit them. These 
appellations at first created great merriment amongst 
my followers, but soon became matters of everyday 
speech, and it would be reported to me gravely that 
Yajuj was going a little lame, for instance, or that 
Majuj was “off his feed,” and the like. 

All that afternoon we trotted forward, and, reaching 
our stage at half-past five, I re-pocketed my watch, 
well satisfied. Nearly four and a half miles an hour! 
A short stage, of course; on the long ones we would 
have to be content with something a good deal below 
that figure; still, for the opening run, very good. 

There are chappar-khanas (dak-bungalows) all along 
the route as far as the Seistan frontier, but our first 
halting-place being merely in the nature of a half-way 
house to the manzil (camp, halting-place) proper, there 
was only a little mud hut of two rooms, with a court¬ 
yard attached, for our accommodation. I reflected, 
however, that, if we always had such a building to 
shelter in at the day’s end during the next six months, 
we should be more than ordinarily fortunate; and 
when I had taken possession of one room, and my 
retinue of another, and a carpet—sinful luxury this- 
had been spread on the earthen floor—and my camp 
bed, table, and chair had been erected, and my boxes 
ranged along the wall, and a lamp lit, it was as cosy 
a lodging for the night as could be desired. 

Then came the question—the great and important 
question—of the evening meal. It seemed about as 
wild a proceeding as calling “ spirits from the vasty 

* At local fairs, etc., camel races are often a feature. 
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deep ” to expect food to materialise in this microscopic 
manzil planted in the midst of the desert. However, 
an old man suddenly appeared—the chowkidar, it 
would seem, of the place—who announced that he 
would produce a chicken for the Sahib. Whence, and 
how, unless like a conjurer from up his sleeve, I did 
not quite comprehend. On being graciously granted 
permission to perform this feat, the old man again 
disappeared into the wilderness, and as it was now 
growing late, and I had not much faith in the great 
chicken-producing trick, I opened a tin of sardines 
and dined on them, hard-boiled eggs, and chupatties, 
washed down by steaming hot cocoa. And may I 
never fare worse! 

44 Dinner ” over, I lighted a pipe and strolled through 
the little courtyard, where my servants were squatting 
round a fire, and so into the night. Just outside the 
door were the huddled shapes of the camels, steadily 
munching, and as I stopped and watched them, with 
the interest of an owner in the well-being of his 
animals, they raised their long necks and peered at 
me, then, satisfied with their inspection, fell to munch- 
ing again. ... A figure came out of the darkness, 
holding something that clucked and struggled. It 
was the old man, who had performed his conjuring 
trick according to promise. The chicken would do for 
the morrow’s breakfast instead of to-day’s dinner. 

I moved a few hundred yards away, and sat down 
on a little mound. Soon a cold nose was thrust into 
my hand, a silky head was laid on my knee, and a 
warm little body snuggled itself up to mine. Rags 
had come out to enjoy the night air with his master. 
The moon was not yet up; overhead the sky was ablaze 
with stars; all around, save where the fire in the court¬ 
yard flickered through the open door, the desert 
stretched sombre and still. Yet not quite still. For 
now and then, if I strained my ears, there floated up 
the faint sound of the far-off barking of dogs and the 
intermittent cries of voices, coming, doubtless, from 
the nomad encampment whose black booths I had seen 
that evening as we rode up. I was back on the Road 
again—back on the Road. 

Love and war, the lure of ambition, the lust for gold 
—these have their enduring places amid the lodestars 
which move the children of men. Yet not so far be¬ 
hind comes the Road. And why ? There is no com¬ 
plete answer. For, like every other pursuit in the 
world, it has its moments of surfeit, of dis¬ 
taste, of boredom—only the untravelled imagine 
that the traveller is for ever singing a paean of joy— 
a nd, like everything else worth having in the world, 
demands its price. Not all our modern space- 
decreasing inventions, for instance, have solved the 
problem of how to be in two places at once. But with 
a ll it grips, and though it lets you escape for a time 
back to cities and civilisation, it is but to draw you 
°ut once again, and again, and again. 

Thus I sat for a while, engaged, doubtless, in much 
the same thoughts which every traveller has, the night 
his first march out. Then I knocked my pipe 
a £ainst a stone, rose, and went in to bed. 
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The Magazines 

I N the English Review this month Professor Rouse 
has a subject ready to his hand in his protest against 
“ Our Melancholy Hymnal.” As he says, among the 
thousands of hymns that are weekly chanted into the 
air the amount of windy nonsense is appalling, and the 
conclusion that Dr. Rouse comes to is that “it is im¬ 
possible that the people should without suffering be 
taught to associate their holiest feelings with detestable 
doggerel and insincere sentimentality.” In the same 
number Mr. Darrell Figgis writes upon “Irish Nation¬ 
ality.” His thesis is that nearly all the acts of the Irish 
people in the present date themselves from the memory 
of their ancient policy, since “ man must needs act on 
his instincts, however idly he may boast himself a 
creature of his reason.” Mr. Arnold Bennett deals with 
the art of “Writing Novels,” in which, among many 
excellent things, he advances the strange proposition 
that an artist’s choice of a subject, whatever that subject 
might be, is its own proof of beauty in that subject. It 
is a convenient argument that cduld prove anything. It 
neglects, however, the strange duality of man’s nature, 
wherein the instinct for ugliness battles with the instinct 
for beauty, both in the deeds of daily life and in the 
deeds of the artistic life. One of the main articles is 
by Mrs. Billington-Grieg. It is vitiated, however, by 
the assumption that, because she was unable to get facts 
in support of White Slave Traffic, such proofs do not 
exist. Consequently in calling her article “ The Truth 
about White Slavery,” she makes a mistake. It would 
more wisely have been entitled “ The Truth about the 
White Slave Traffic Enquiry.” That such facts 
(though not of course in the alleged degree) do exist, is 
certain. They are not easy to get at; and for the very 
simple reason that those who are mosf apt to come into 
touch with them are not the people who would be 
inclined to speak much about the matter. 

In the Fortnightly Mr. Gilbert Thomas undertakes a 
vigorous defence of “ Mr. Masefield’s Poetry,” in which 
he declares that those “ who would deny to such vital 
literature its rightful honours should pull down their 
narrow barns of vision, and build greater.” Yet his 
article being rather more full of declaration than 
examination, will scarcely conduce to that end. The 
walls of Jericho may be good or bad; but it will take 
something more than a trumpet blast, even though Mr. 
Thomas be at the mouth-end of the trumpet, to make 
them fall flat. He even speaks of the technical mastery 
of Mr. Masefield’s recent tales, whereas if anything is 
more obvious than another in them it is the willingness 
with which the third best is put down in order that the 
writer may be able to get on to his next stanza. One 
of the best articles in the Fortnightly , however, is by 
Mr. Wilfrid Ward, and is entitled “ Lord Cromer on 
Disraeli.” It is, to be frank, not very greatly occupied 
with Lord Cromer’s recent book on Disraeli, in which 
a particularly Saxon mind naturally missed (the Saxon 
mind not being a particularly supple thing) the strange 
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aloofness of an Oriental imagination. The charm of 
Mr. Ward’s article is the number of anecdotes he tells 
in illustration of that imagination. Mr. Courtney him¬ 
self continues his essay on “ Realistic Drama/’ and 
examines the field with authority and knowledge. 

One of the most interesting articles, certainly the 
most profoundly interesting, in the Nineteenth Century 
is the continuation of Anna Martin’s essay on " The 
Mother and Social Reform.” Carefully and patiently 
she examines her subject. She seems fearful that she 
may overstate her case; but indeed her restraint, and 
the steadfast way in which she abides by facts, inhibit 
the chance of that. And what she has to say is of 
obvious importance inasmuch as her subject is the fount 
of all life. Mr. J. A. R. Marriott in " The Problem of 
Poverty” spoils the value of his argument by taking for 
granted certain positions that we imagine his opponents 
would not grant him. The Rev. J. A. Beaumont in his 
short article on " The Bible and the Marvellous” does 
not, in his title, lead us to expect so good a line of 
enquiry as we actually receive. The mind has become 
a little staled of rationalistic apologists, even as it has 
become more than staled of rationalistic opponents; but 
he neglects the rational line of enquiry and very 
suggestively leads in the direction that many are now 
beginning to take. 

In the British Review Mr. Paul Goodman, in 
" Israel a Nation : A Jewish Reply,” undertakes the case 
against Mr. Cecil Chesterton in the previous number of 
the same magazine. An amusing and vivacious article, 
dealing with a most important factor in daily life, is by 
Mr. A. G. Heath, and is entitled "The Origin and 
Significance of Profanity.” Mr. Henry Newbolt con¬ 
tributes two sonnets to the same number, and they are 
each marked by a delicacy that one perhaps has not 
associated with his muse. Moreover, they are near the 
mystical consciousness of things. 

In the Cornhill Colonel E. Macartney Filgate, 
writing upon “ Vittoria and its Historic Field,” gathers 
together a deal of interesting information. The Spanish 
officer, for instance, who commented on the value of the 
* fire-temperament” in the English troops during the 
Peninsular campaign, touches incidentally on one of 
those obscure elements that go further towards the 
winning of campaigns than is usually imagined. The 
Journal of English Studies includes an article on " The 
Pseudo-Realism of Mr. Masefield's Poems.” Its 
adverse judgment is the more effectual as it follows 
upon an impartial and careful, frankly sympathetic, 
enquiry. In the same magazine Professor Rouse writes 
upon "The Future of English,” and deals briefly and 
concisely with his subject. The Vineyard contains 
many good things this month. Katherine Tynan writes 
upon Irish poverty in an article entitled: " To Save the 
Irish.” She justly points out that the extreme of 
poverty to be noticed throughout Ireland, in a degree 
that scarcely prevails elsewhere, is yet never associated 
with personal degradation. It is one of the things that 
those who know Irish people best will be most aware 


of, as one of their strongest characteristics. Mr. 
Seumas Mac Manus also writes a story called Tht* 
Saviours.” 

The Century Magazine for June is a "Travel 
Number,” and contains a really splendid selection of 
articles. Mr. Robert Hichens in " Delphi and Olympia 
gives the fourth paper of a series entitled " Skirting the 
Balkan Peninsula,” illustrated, we may add, with 6ne 
pictures by Jules Guerin; and there are some excep¬ 
tionally interesting contributions descriptive of the 
treatment of wild elephants. Of literary items the best 
is on " John Quincy Adams in Russia”—hitherto un¬ 
published letters. Harper’s is also an excellent number, 
an article that should not be missed is that on 
" Exploring the Atom,” by Dr. Henry S. Williams-a 
fascinating essay on the infinitely little. Mrs. 
Humphry Ward’s novel, "The Coryston Family,” is 
continued, and the short stories are well up to the 
average high level of merit. The most notable feature 
in the Atlantic Monthly for May, which reached us too 
late to be mentioned in our last article, is a paper b\ 
Lafcadio Hearn, printed from the MS. of a lecture to 
his Japanese students, on " Insects and Greek Poetry." 
It is delightful in its simplicity. Mr. N. Dwights 
"Turkish Pictures” are terrible, so vividly do they 
display the appalling sufferings of the victims of the 
late war. There are many other good contributions ui 
this number, "Purism in Speech,” and "Precisions 
English” being among the best. 


Notes for Collectors 




FRENCH EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ART. 

V ALUES alter, the fashions in connoisseurshipcome 

and go, but that most exquisite work of the 
French artists and' craftsmen, which was patronised by 
L-incrc anrl courtiers from 1680 until the Revolution, 


is always sure of appreciation—and enormous prices. 

In England the Wallace collection shows us the meet 
complete gathering of such objects, no doubt, but many 
other museums and private houses are enriched with 
the beautiful things which the enraged citizens of France 
threw into the streets, or cunningly sold, in 1789. 

From June 24 to 27, at Christie’s, we shall be reminded 
once more of the glories that were Bourbon and the 
splendour that was France. For then a part of the 
possessions of the late Sir John Murray Scott, the 
trustee of Hertford • House and the friend of the 
Wallaces, will be for sale by order of the Court 0! 
Chancery—will be offered and freely taken, as they 
in another and no less sporting circle. There will be 
found Sevres of the richest period; Louis Seize fan- 
teuils, which bear the mark of that famous craftsman 
Georges Jacob (1765), famous for many things, inciy 1 
ing a well-known table at Fontainebleau; there will & 
found some of the Beauvais panels of pastorals tb 


bring such remarkable prices, and, indeed, cost immen-' 
sums to produce. The modern critic of the ament re- 
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of old French objects of art often forgets the heavy 
amounts originally paid for these things. The Sfevres 
porcelain factory, for example, was carried on at an 
enormous loss, and if one averaged the price of a suc¬ 
cessful piece the result would show a very large cost 
price; larger, we fancy, than the figures now paid for it 
in the open market. 

The pictures of this collection will particularly 
encourage the purchasers of the French school—whose 
name is legion—and de Rothschild. There are fine 
examples by Watteau and his follower, Pater, and many 
others of the period, but best of all, perhaps, Boucher is 
represented by “ Les Blanchisseuses M —Boucher who 
generally painted— 

Rose-water Raphael, en couleur de rose, 

The crowned Caprice, whose sceptre, nowise sainted, 
Swayed the light realm of ballets and bons mots; 

Ruled the dim boudoir’s demi-jotir, or drove 
Pink-ribboned flocks through some pink-flowered grove. 

Boucher who was at once so accomplished and so con¬ 
ventional, so greatly admired both in his own day and 
in ours. He is an artist who always draws buyers from 
all parts of the world. But when one thinks of how 
badly the French art of the eighteenth century is repre¬ 
sented in our National Gallery, we cannot but hope that 
some admirer of the painter—someone with a pride 
in the nation's possessions, and a full purse, will bid for 
the rare and beautiful “ Blanchisseuses.” The right 
moment, the picture and the philanthropic connoisseur 
do not often happen together—but still, there is hope. 
But in regard to French eighteenth century art generally 
there is much that might be said against too great an 
indulgence in its artful prettiness. 

The late Lady Dilke, in her agreeable work on French 
decoration, was anxious to remind those who “ compete 
for the possession of costly furniture and toys, who are 
charmed by cabinets and what-nots from the panels of 
which Sevres looks out as clean and inharmonious as on 
the day of its insertion," that the chief beauty of these 
things does not lie in the glitter of gold, in microscopic 
finish, or in the unfading brilliance of china plaques. 

Delicacies of detail are as nothing unless based on the 
soundest laws of construction, and this unfortunately is 
just where much of the otherwise beautiful things of 
eighteenth century French art fails us. E. M. 


Some Etchings 

T HE etchings of Mr. A. Hugh Fisher, now being ex¬ 
hibited at the gallery of Messrs. Goupil and Com¬ 
pany in Bedford Street, Strand, are so sensitive and 
individual that it would be impossible to be uninterested 
even in the least successful of them; for such qualities 
are the essence of all fine etching, whether its subject is 
a rock or a flower. One would seem almost to trace : 
the thought of the artist along every line, as one does • 
in the work of Legros, of which some of Mr. Fisher’s j 
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is reminiscent. In “ The Shearers,” more especially, 
there is that wonderful impression of warm atmosphere 
in the short broken lines which belongs to so many of 
the etchings of the great master. This, with “ The 
Thatchers,” and “The Harness Menders” make a little 
group apart from the rest of the work exhibited, dis¬ 
tinguished both in subject and treatment. “ The Sheep 
Shearers,” too, belongs to this group, and one recognises 
a certain spirit and influence also of Millet. The greats 
number of etchings, however, are landscapes, of which 
“ Hammersmith Mall,” in the curve of the river with 
the trees along the wall; “A Farm in Tuscany,” with 
its impression of light; “ Canberra, Site of the New 
Federal Capital of Australia,” with its study of trees, 
and even the heavy building of “ Carcassonne,” are 
among those in which fHere is most character and ex¬ 
pression. 

In spite of hardness in some of the etchings—in the 
studies of mountains and glaciers, for instance—there is 
a certain distinction of line and touch in Mr. Fisher’s 
work ; and that indefinable sense of the artist feeling his 
way, the expression of which is in itself accomplish¬ 
ment. Finally one remembers the suggestion of the 
distance and the soft lines of the hill slope in u Car¬ 
cassonne,” the bending tree in “ The Tuscan Farm,” and 
the touch of significance in an impression of “ Keats' 
House” in Rome. 

Another exhibition of etchings very different in style 
from those of Mr. A. Hugh Fisher are Miss Mary 
Hogarth's “ Fountains of Rome,” which are being shown 
at the Carfax Gallery. They form, it seems, a com¬ 
plete portfolio, for which an introductory note on the 
history of the many fountains more or less famous 
scattered throughout Rome has been written by Mr. 
Thomas Ashley. Miss Hogarth's work is strong and 
bold, and most interesting when treating little detail, 
but it is never merely descriptive. It is always im¬ 
pressionistic and significant, and sometimes a little 
fantastic, as in the charming study of the decorated 
carts **by the porta Angelica,” or “ by the Villa Ginlia,' 
where a woman, a donkey, and a gargoyle lean one over 
each of three sides of a fountain basin. Best of all is 
“by the Villa Medici,” with the half Japanese effect of 
dark trees in the foreground, and the soft distance with 
St. Peter's, and " II Tritone,” with its tall pale houses. 
There is a remarkable quality of softness in all Miss 
Hogarth’s etchings, like the texture of a lithograph, 
which with the sense of gracious composition in light 
and shade belonging to nearly every one of them, makes 
this a very interesting collection of studies. 


Another historical romance from the pen of Miss 
May Wynne is announced by Stanley Paul and Co. 
The scene is laid at the time of the French Revolution, 
during the siege of Carpentras by the followers of an 
Irishman named Patri, who band themselves together 
as the “Brave Brigands"—a nickname which gives the 
story its title. 
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The Theatre 


“Panthea” at the Ambassadors 

Theatre 


A NEW theatre, a new management, and a new play, 
and a new leading actress are among the attrac¬ 
tions in West Street, Shaftesbury Avenue. 

The theatre is small and comfortable and pleasantly 
decorated in cream and gold—but not too much gold. 
The management appears to be bold and acute, but, of 
course, the play is of main importance. 

" Panthea,” by Mr. Monckton Hoffe, is a composite 
drama, which reminds us of many things that playwrights 
have been trying to forget during the last twenty years. 
The first act shows us the home of the unimaginative, 
highly respectable, narrow-minded family of the Mor- 
daunts, who are seated somewhere on the coast of 
Northumberland. The head of the house is an un¬ 
attractive country gentleman, Henry Seymour Mordaunt, 
Mr. George Fitzgerald, whose family party consists of a 
disagreeable nephew, Percival, made a very living per¬ 
sonage by the art of Mr. Rudge Harding, a daughter-in- 
law, Cynthia, who looks quite charming in the person of 
Miss Caroline Bayley, but who, for the author’s fell pur¬ 
pose is extremely unsympathetic. There are two others : 
Cynthia’s mother, Miss Lena Flowerdew, who does not 
matter very much, and the gifted, erotic, unhappy, and 
engaging Gerard Mordaunt, son of the house, husband 
of the cool Cynthia, and hero of the play, Mr. Leon 
Quartermaine. Unto these enters Miss Lillemor Hal- 
vorsen; from a wrecked ship she wears the suggestive 
name of Panthea, a charming costume, and an intense 
air of mystery. The respectable family does not amuse 
her, but Gerard, the discontented husband and unde¬ 
veloped musical genius—ah! how different it is with him. 
In a moment these two gifted souls call to one another, 
and at the end of the first act, with its quick comedy and 
clear suggestion of the Ibsen note, they pass out of the 
French windows into freedom and the night. Everyone 
acted with conviction, and the contrast of Panthea and 
Gerard as against the rest of the Mordaunt household 
was piquant if somewhat reminiscent of the Northern 
master. 

The author lias now finished with Ibscnism, and passes 
backward to that pleasant Bohemia of a Continental 
capital in which people still believed when we were 
young, although it has always really been somewhere 
beyond the mountains of the moon. In this world 
of romance Panthea and her musician have lived 
happily, and he has written his immortal opera, “ La 
Magdelena.” This is a pleasant, magic, intangible 
world for Gerard, with a devoted mate, a loving old 
musician as a friend, and a kind doctor, for the hero 
is worn out with work and waiting. 

Now Mr. Hoffe lightly turns his thoughts to Victorien 
Sardou with side glances at Eleonora Duse as his 
heroine. 


I Panthea, who was already in trouble for pohucal 
reasons when she appeared in the first act, has a pas! 
of which we know very little. But from its deep laby¬ 
rinth emerges one of the most useful personage* an 
author could hope to meet. This is the Baron de 
Duisitort, an awkward name, but quite a convincing 
wicked person in the hands of Mr. C. V. France. The 
Baron has known and loved Panthea in other days. Hi 

0 

is old but not without charm. He is one of those z.r. 
who can produce an opera at any moment, but still, urJi 
all the world at his feet, he was about to kill hinsci;'. 
one evening next week, when he met Panther ar.c 
revived his interest in life. They agree that #ht:c 
Gerard is away in the country with the kind musician. 
Pablo, Mr. Beveridge, the Baron shall bring <>jt try 
opera and Panthea shall, as it were, lend herself b 
At the end of the month no one is to know amt:.:.: 

m 

the Baron is to die; the opera is to be immortal ??.: 
Gerard quite happy. The opera is splendid, but the re*- 
goes wrong. The Baron won’t die and will tell. Pantry-; 
kills him, perhaps rightly, to prove to Gerard that -be 
really does not like the opera producer. The end c 
act three comes and Mr. Mark Strong's e.v'dkn: 
orchestra gives us something of Puccini's “ La 
thus reminding us, if need were, that Duisitort < 
the only naughty Baron on the stage who is killed h 
heroine. In the last act Panthea and Gerard each dr,rl 
half of the Baron’s poison and “ change their world’ : 
one another's arms. Perhaps it is a logical conduce 
for these two wild things of stage-land; it i c d*:t 
beautifully, and it holds the spirit of the prefer** 
philosophic ct la mode . We own the play was sow- 
times unsatisfactory, but often brilliant and interest::;, 
and always well acted. Miss Halvorsen, without lov 
ing beautiful, made us understand her power over ntf 
the rest of the cast almost made one believe in 
characters. 

It has been said, we think by ourselves, that the*:.; 
farce worth seeing is the tragedy one never writes. M: 
Monckton Hoffe approximates this ideal, for “ Panthei 
is, doubtless, a more or less unwritten tragedy, and ;/ 
it is a farce because the situations are far-fetched 

• 

the characters often unreal. But there are passage* - 
passion and beauty in it, and “Panthea’’ was received ■: 
the first night with warm applause, warm but skC! 
mechanical, such as would have rightlv suited a pb) 
i Sardou of twenty years ago. EGAX W 


The Irish Players at the Court 

On Monday, June 2, the Irish players returnee 
the Court Theatre for their usual summer visit, 
was good to see and hear them again; for sophists- 
has not left many traces on them in spite 
popularity that is now their due. Their speech no 1 
no more than natural to be beautiful, and the 
restraint of the acting still remains the beautiful tbs 
it was. It is a pity, however, that such beauty ot 1$ 
pretation should be compelled to work on plays tL * 
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unreservedly ugly. The Abbey Theatre in Dublin was 
originally intended as a temple of beauty, and the first 
plays produced in it nobly sought to fulfil that inten¬ 
tion ; but, to judge from its newer plays, it seems now 
to have become a kind of an annexe to Nonconformist 
debating societies. The pity is that visitors to the 
Court Theatre gather the idea that this kind of thing 
is representative of Irish dramatic art: they do not know 
that the whole body of artistic opinion in Dublin, with¬ 
out exception, is opposed, and bitterly opposed, to this 
new sordid development. 

In “ The Magnanimous Lover,” by Mr. St. John 
Ervine, for instance, such a play was seen as the open¬ 
ing play of the visit. Recently at the Court we had an 
opportunity of seeing the same author’s “Jane Clay,” 
where, under sordid conditions, a human situation was 
dealt with ; but in “ the Magnanimous Lover” the situa¬ 
tion itself is as unhuman as the intellectual conditions 
are sordid. Henry Hinde, who ten years previously got 
Maggie Cather into trouble, and then deserted her, now 
eturns as a more or less prosperous grocer, and a con- 
erted man to boot, with the proposal to marry Maggie, 
iccause, he says, he has learnt that it is God’s will that 
ic should mortify his flesh. Maggie very properly 
efuses to become part of the mortifying process. Her 
nother is very bitter about it; Henry’s father is amazed, 
vhile her own father, with a good male vigour, supports 
lis daughter. So Henry, after giving voice to a sancti- 
oonious prayer in the centre of the stage, goes back to 
-ngland, presumably now to marry the minister’s 
aughter he had had his eye on when, according to him, 
iod came down to his back parlour with the proposition 
f mortification. 

The bare human position might conceivably be made 
} expound human nature in its wider relations; but, as 
P^y stood, it was sordid and unreal—as all things 
^rdid are unreal. Maggie might have stood for beauty, 
J st as her father did in some degree; but the whole 
ght fell on Henry Hinde. And Henry was not a man 
* a ll> but a mere string of unsavoury phrases. Since 
c grow like the thing we look on, the production of 
ich plays has a responsibility; and we are very sure 
lat the writer of " Jane Clay” can stir the higher 
^agination instead of only taking depressing photo- 
ra phs, one of the chief causes of whose depression is 
they are out of focus. 

On the following Thursday Mr. T. C. Murrays 
Maurice Harte” was given once again. Although 
production was greatly improved as compared 
*th that of last year, and, thus, much of the 
•Tength was seen that last year could only be 
ivined, yet the difference between this play and 
r * Murray’s previous play, “ Birthright,” still 
rniains very marked. “ Birthright” struck down to the 
' r y roots of human nature, and so was strong in its 
ppeal, whereas “Maurice Harte” is indecisive. We 
^ ^ Ve that this is owing to faulty conception. The 
ay should, to our judgment, have been centred either 
aurice himself or with his parents. Whereas, 
av mg seen the first of his struggles, we are compelled 


to take the rest of them on report. And the result is 
that the cause seems inadequate to the result. The 
acting on both programmes was good, and there were 
but few changes in the company. D. F. 


“The Faun” at the Prince of 

Wales’s Theatre 

The phantasy suggested by bringing into our common¬ 
place life some denizen of the antique Greek world 
has held a charm for poets for many centuries. The 
larger title of poet naturally includes that of play¬ 
wright, and thus the most engaging dramas in literature 
have been those whose authors adventure through the 
mundane to the mystic. The chorus of fauns which 
haunts Hellenic things is, perhaps, the most effective 
for the purposes of the stage, and Mr. Knoblauch uses 
it with an accustomed and masterful hand and an 
imaginative force that holds the audience every moment 
of his finely conceived play. 

The first scene show's us a room in the town house of 
Lord Stonbury, a young gentleman who, in his desire 
to be less beholden to the heiress to whom he is en¬ 
gaged, has plunged heavily on his mare at Ascot and 
come the inevitable cropper. So enormous is the sum 
involved, and so little does he care for the lady, or 
she for him, that he is about to put an end to his life. 
His cousin, Lady Alexandra Vancey, a suffragist of a 
most attractive sort, sees him, but cannot alter his 
plans. Then into the midst of his highly conventional 
world bounds what seems to all of us a quite possible 
faun, a relation of the gods, and by no means a poor 
relation. For he is part of Nature or Nature herself; 
a demi-god with the divine right of interference with 
such strange creatures as we mortals have come to be. 
With perfect conviction, as far as the audience is con¬ 
cerned, and in spite of a thousand misunderstandings 
and difficulties, the faun sets this corner of our world 
in order, and leaves us once more to join his brothers 
who call to him in the beautiful summer dawn. To 
make such a story appear possible requires the art of a 
consummate dramatist and the utmost accomplishment 
on the part of the actors. 

Mr. Knoblauch has been infinitely fortunate in 
Mr. Martin Harvev as his faun, and Mr. Harvev 
has been unusually lucky in finding such a playwright. 
From his first surprising entry until his final retreat, 
the actor made his difficult rdle attractive, realistic in 
the highest sense, and a thing of joy and beauty. 
Often as we have seen Mr. Harvey, and in many parts, 
never has he so interested and subdued us to admira¬ 
tion. When he becomes Prince Silvani, and outwardly 
a human being, he loses no part of his immortal quali¬ 
ties. Against enormous odds, and feared and suspected 
by the society into which he has boldly forced himself, 
he eventually conquers as a demi-god must—he conquers 
and makes the human beings with whom he concerns 
himself happy. That is the main story. The realistic 
character drawing by the author and the fine acting 
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of the cast does’the rest. The result is a delightful 
comedy which will pique the interest of playgoers for 
months or years to come. 

Mr. Basil Hallam as Lord Stonbury is attractive 
and, on occasion, powerful and sure. Seldom has so 
young an actor made so complete a success. This per¬ 
formance is balanced by the Lady Alexandra of Miss 
Madge Fabian, who at once takes a leading place 
among our most effective and beautiful actresses. It 
is an old and trite saying that a clever play makes 
genuine and powerful actors, but never has the phrase 
been better upheld of late than in the production of 
“ The Faun.” 

Miss Martin Harvey gives us an admirable character 
study of the young heiress who is at first utterly 
heartless and, ultimately, a charming lover, while Mr. 
Charles Glenney is amusing and adroit as a money¬ 
lender who becomes involved in Lord Stonbury’s affairs 
and, of course, the victim of the faun. All the smaller 
parts were excellently played; the ensemble so com¬ 
plete, the action so lively that the drama ran through 
its three absorbing acts without a moment of boredom 
and with only a few lines that one could wish away. 

Mr. Harvey’s impersonation, as we have said, is a 
victory both for himself and for Mr. Knoblauch. 
“The Faun” will amuse and interest vastly different 
audiences, for, while realistic and exciting in treatment, 
it is compact of delicate fancy, happy inspiration, and 
subtle criticism of life. EGAN Mew. 


_ 

Sir J. Forbes-Robertson 

ON Friday last, the 6th, Drury Lane 'saw yet 
another occasion for the making of history in Six John¬ 
ston Forbes-Robertson’s final bow to the London stage. 
Although the price of the seats was raised, yet the house 
was packed throughout, and even standing room was 
hard to discover. “ Hamlet” was appropriately the play 
chosen for the occasion, and at its end enthusiasm had 
its utmost fill. Over and over again he was called back 
before the curtain; and the wreaths that were handed 
up to him would have filled a smaller stage. In his 
farewell speech Sir Johnston spoke of the many 
changes that have passed over the stage since his first 
introduction to it forty years ago. He referred to new 
writers that now had the stage in mind as the objective 
of their work; and gave a tribute to the actor-managers 
who, he declared, looked rather to the quality of the work 
they produced than merely to the demands of the box 
office. Finally he expressed the hope that the theatre 
which had witnessed his farewell would more often be 
made the scene of operations for dramatic endeavour in 
more ambitious art. Incidentally he said that, though 
this was his farewell to London in the completest sense, 
the same could not be said of Miss Gertrude Elliott, who 
would be seen in the metropolis at no very distant date. 
And so he made his last exit in London, refusing, how¬ 
ever, to say more than a good night, although his 


departure from the front of the curtain did not succeec 
in staying the applause that would not be appeased. It 
was an event to be remembered; and it was a saw 
worthy of the great occasion. 


“The Second Mrs. Tanqueray" at 
the St. James’s Theatre 

We cannot claim to have seen “ The Second Mrs 
Tanqueray” when it was first produced, nearly a quant: 
of a century ago, but our enjoyment of the play was dc* 
the less on that account. Sir George Alexander ax 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell in their original parts of Aubre 
and Paula Tanqueray, are able to hold their audience- 
and the house was full the evening of the revival—m i 
manner which must be the envy of many a later acto: 
and actress. The story may be many years old, k 
an enthusiastic house testified its appreciation of it, ani 
at any rate Mrs. Pat's beautiful dresses are modcr. 
enough to satisfy the most fastidious. Sir Georgt 
Alexander's part is not a particularly difficult one £ 
play, but it is one which is eminently suitable to ix 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell’s is the finished production v | 
are used to expect from this charming actress, and is 5 
great contrast to that of Miss Rosalie Toller as Ellen 
for to act successfully the r 61 e of ingenue require nxc 
art than Miss Toller has yet acquired. Mr. Nigel Play 
fair, as Cayley Drummle, was excellent. He bncp 
out every particle of humour that is possible to * 
brought out, although in doing so he does not detra 
from the tragedy of the performance, which mightba* 
t been the case had the part been in the hands of a te 
skilled actor. We were glad to see Miss Kate B& 
again in a part in which she can do full justice. Mr 
Lettice Fairfax, as Lady Orreyed, and Mr. 
Lindsay as Sir George Orreyed, Bart., helped to & 
to the humour of an enjoyable evening. 


“ L 1 Habit Vert ” at the New Thaw 

THE playgoer who does not see Mme. Granier an 
M. Guy will have missed the most entertaining play ' 
recent years. It is as witty and irresponsible 
Restoration comedy. It is as unmoral as a fain r 
It lampoons every cherished idol of French soort. 1, 
its old aristocracy, its Army, the Academy, the. 
min-is-tra-tion—one after another with a light-heaT. 
affectionate irreverence, and a sure feeling fw 
weaknesses. But this chronicle of the life and deat- 
an amour between an irresponsible great lady 
country squire is a fine play. The authors get 
atmosphere over the footlights. We accept th< * 
outrageous things from the heroine with the samp 
as her friends in the play do. We discuss her 3 
and her relations with them as we should those p 
actual prototype, well known in Parisian society 
play has the convincing quality of real life. 
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The heroine is a Franco-American duchess of forty, 
whose need for affection can only be satisfied by a 
• constant succession of lovers, to be lost in turn by their 
marriages. Her language is one of the delights of the 
_ play—Anglo-French at the best, it degenerates into a 
mere jargon as her amorous excitement rises. Her 
L *„ Malapropisms—one of them at the end of the second 

li «• * K, 0 • _ . 

. act, is the success of the evening—are nearly always 
® grave inconvenances, and her story of the death of 
Napoleon in Egypt “not generally known,” is magnifi- 
^ cent fooling. It is one of Mine. Graiyer’s best parts, 

• and the way in which at the end of the play she suddenly 
strikes a note of deep feeling without arousing any sus¬ 
picion of incongruity shows her the great actress she is. 
v The hero of the play is neither the lover (a part which 
suffers from the absence of M. Brasseur), nor the old 
- Duke, whose intellect is buried in the past, nor Parme- 
line, who seems a figure from an extravaganza, come 
into real life, but the Academy itself. In the first act 

• we hear of its decadence, as shown by the fact that one 
of the Forty appeared at a sitting in brown boots! In 

: the second we assist at the plans for its rejuvenescence 
/* by the selection of a candidate against whom nothing 
can be objected, even his writings; in the third we see 
it itself in solemn session. So few of us are ever likely 
to be present at a reception in the Acad6mie Fran^aise 
: ttat it becomes almost a crime not to see this act. The 
new Academician dressed in the habit vert (which one 

• of our contemporaries explains as les palmes 
acadtmiques —a decoration in request among school¬ 
mistresses and the charwomen of the ministries), delivers 

... a singularly candid parody of the conventional panegyric 
' °f his predecessor, and the Duke scandalises all Paris 
ky reading a love-letter of his wife in the course of his 
reply. In the fourth act the Academy and its interests 
are still the theme of the piece, which closes by the 

- f°nnal presentation of the new Academician to the Pre- 
m . •; ®<knt of the Republic. 

The main burderf of the acting falls on M. Guy, after 
Mme. Granier. He is magnificent, but has broadened 

- bis conception of the part, apparently for exportation, 

multiplies “ gags” in a way that would not be 
•. allowed in Paris. The part of Parmeline, the illustrious 
composer, whose recital of his love affairs at the piano 
is one of the chief successes of the first act, was written 
for Max Dearly, and is satisfactorily filled by M. Fabre, 

: and M. Rozenberg as the lover of the piece acquits him- 
sdf well of a very difficult task. Mile. Lavalliere is, 

°f course, irreplaceable, and the minor parts are well 
fclkd, while the stage setting is excellent. But how did 
• the play get past St. James’s Palace? Does the censor 
know French ? 


Mr. John Lane publishes this week “The Life of 

1 adame Tallien (Notre Dame de Thermidor), from 

* e tast days of the French Revolution until her death 

Princess Chimay in 1835”; by L. Gastirte, translated 

rom the French by J. Lewis May; with a photogravure 

rontispiece and sixteen other illustrations, price 12s. 6d. 
act. 


At St. Stephen’s Shrine 

By A Regular Devotee. 

O N Wednesday, the 4th, in a deplorably thin House, 
Naval affairs were discussed. Tennyson declared 
that our fleet was our "all in all” and that night millions 
were voted, but the debate opened with a silly little 
question about sailor’s rum. From time immemorial Jack 
has had "a tot,” or half a gill of rum a day, which costs 
3-i6ths of a penny. In the bad old days sailors had it 
whether they lilced it or not, but some years ago this 
was wisely altered, and any man can have its equivalent 
in cash and as an encouragement to temperance men 
do not get 3-i6ths of a penny but 9-i6ths, which is a 
respectable profit. Mr. Roberts, a rabid teetotaller, 
now wanted to increase this amount to a penny, but as 
this would cost £100,000 a year, Macnamara, on behali 
of the Government, resisted the proposal. Arthur Lee 
supported him: why should teetotalers be subsidised at 
the general expense ?—whilst Bobbie Monsell boldly 
defended the Jamaica spirit. He had been on destroyers 
and in the tropics, where vegetables and fresh meat were 
not easy to get, and he thought it an excellent medicine. 
Rees said it was another form of social reform at the 
expense of the taxpayer. 

I would not be a Member for a dockyard constituency 
for thrice £40® R year. Their sole business in the eyes 
of the “ matey" is to screw as much as possible out of 
the Government. If you are in opposition you must 
take up every individual case of hardship and keep 
pounding away by questions and speeches until you 
right the wrongs done in dockyards. The position of 
the supporter of the Government is almost worse. You 
must make yourself as objectionable as you can and 
harry them as much as possible, and if you do not get 
out of them all that is expected of you, you are declared 
to be "no good,” and they threaten to vote against 
you; while your opponent is busy speaking against you 
and saying what he would do if he were in your place. 

They were all at it this afternoon, Hohler, of 
Chatham, Kinloch-Cooke, of Devonport, and others of 
that kidney, working hard for their £400 a year. 
Pretyman took up cases of the higher officials like Sir 
Edward Raban of the Works Department, and Colonel 
Exham, the designer of Rosyth—who had not received 
a sixpence when he was compulsorily put on the shelf 
owing to the age limit. It all seemed rather petty, but 
it filled up the afternoon, and in the intervals millions 
and millions were voted. In the smoking-room the 
Members sat round the men who had come back from 
the Derby and described the amazing events of the 
afternoon. 

On Thursday we had the Army, but before Seely 
took the field Winston got up and said it was clear that 
as we were not going to get the £7,000,000 from C anad a 
for some time—if at all—it was necessary to do some¬ 
thing to fill up the gap. He admitted that margins in 
the autumn of 1915 and the spring of 1916 would be 
thin, so announced that be had determined to advance 
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the Government’s shipbuilding programme by at once 
building three ships whose keels in the ordinary course 
would not have been laid down until March next. It 
is not all that the Strong Navy school want, but they 
were thankful for small mercies, and the Little 
Englanders did not make any remark. 

The House was again very thin. The Unionists had 
not underlined their whips either yesterday or to-day, 
and the Radicals have got into a slack habit of not 
obeying theirs, underlined or not. Newmarket and 
Altrincham have been “ altering ’em,” as an incorrigible 
punster remarked on the terrace. They have the dry 
rot badly developed, and I doubt whether Percy Illing¬ 
worth is quite the man to stop it. 

Seely was taken to task about the aeroplanes. “ Jix,” 
whose business is a fleet of motor-’buses and whose 
hobby is a fleet of aeroplanes, made a capital speech— 
full of facts and figures—and wound up by saying that 
if Seely could produce at once eighty machines capable 
of flying fifty miles an hour for three hours on end he 
would make the most profound apology to the Minister 
for War ever heard in the House of Commons. 

Seely at once promised to earn the apology, but 
objected to any committee to decide if he was really in 
a position to prove it. Arthur Lee followed with 
another damaging indictment: “ When the Member for 
War has anything to boast about he is openness itself, 
but if we suspect that anything is not right he imme¬ 
diately pleads privilege and hides himself behind the veil 
of official secrecy. It was not his courage or his 
sincerity or patriotism that was at fault—what I am 
afraid of is his judgment"—which was a more or less 
polite way of saying he thought Seely an ass. 

Seely got very angry and sneered at Lee’s encyclo¬ 
paedic knowledge. To our surprise he utterly denied 
all knowledge of the proposed debate at the Eighty 
Club with Lord Roberts on National Service. The idea 
had never occurred to him. Somebody must have been 
lying pretty freely. He made an interesting statement 
about aeroplanes; he declared we had 120, and 146 
trained pilots. He wanted to have all machines built 
in this country. We had not more accidents, as had 
been alleged, but fewer, in proportion, than France or 
Germany. Great Britain was the worst flying ground 
in Europe. We had gustier winds—more hills—fewer 
plains, and bad alighting spaces owing to the hedges. 

I only trust Seely is correct in his optimism. He 
works hard, is very intelligent, and proud of his job; 
but as Lee said, has he judgment, and has he the 
courage to tell the whole of the facts even against him¬ 
self or his party, in case of need ? I hope so. 

The Dogs’ Protection Bill was the first order for 
Friday, and everybody hoped to get away on Thursday 
night, but a tiresome committee upstairs rushed through 
a short little Bill by Willie Pearce for the Extension 
of Polling Hours, and we were whipped to vote 
against it. The Bill was quite simple—the hours were 
to be extended from 8 to 8 until 7 to 9—because some 
few voters, owing to their vocations, cannot find time to 

'♦e in twelve hours. These was very little to be said, 


but the London Unionists made a gallant fight (01 it. 
Why should 50,000 officials have to get up at 5 a.m. and 
not get home until 11 p.m.—for that is what it would 
mean in practice—and not receive extra pay? “Oh, 
said Willie Pearce airily, “ we must get another littk 
Bill to get them extra pay.” 

Exactly! This is another sample of the slip-six-:, 
slovenly legislation of these days—when finance is ice- 
gotten and two bites are required for the smallest « 
cherries. Simon in a few sentences said we had m 
complained when the hours had been extended before, 
as if that were a logical reason. Hayes Fisk 
passionately denounced the heartless callousness of Ik 
Solicitor-General with a scorn that brought a flush t< 
the cheek of the latter—-for his own part he had x 
objection to a twenty-four hours’ poll—it would gw 
more time for people to come up and turn out tb 
miserable Government. Whittaker, the Radical baronet 
who is an uncommonly good electioneerer in spite c: 
because of his teetotal tendencies, shrewdly declared k 
thought the Bill would be a nuisance. 

The Government are getting as shy of computer- 
legislation as a well-known journalistic combine are t! 
libel actions. They began to climb down before w 
handful of London Unionists. Simon proposed that tb 
rule should not apply to County Council or munietpa- 
elections, and only to Parliamentary elections when. 
candidate gives notice that he would Tike the exteiks- 
of the hours. This, of course, changed the whole B:< 
The Scotch and Irish who bad voted for the Bill & 
then got exemption for their respective counties, no- 
said they would like to come into it again. The F 
was passed, and it will be interesting to watch theres.- 
A few private Bills got forward a stage, and then . 
Pease called attention to the fact that there was net 1 
quorum. The House adjourned till four, and the-- 
only' thirteen showed up—adjourned. This is tne 
of the private Members’ days for this year, but ev 
with them cleared out of the way, Members on all s . 
are wondering how Asquith hopes to get throng 
time to fulfil his promise to rise early in August. 

Monday was crowded with sensations. The sc 
death of George Wyndham caused a painful1 pa* 
before the battle over Home Rule commenced. A*!® 1 
referred feelingly to the deceased statesman s senx 
Ireland, whilst Balfour, in a voice that required ah l 
strength of will to control, spoke affectionately 0 c 
faithful henchman and friend, and referred to hi?.v 1, 

literary and artistic gifts. . 

A murmur of agreement came from all °' c 
House, and then a dramatic incident occurred. 

The Marconi Committee had just learnt tb 
Liberal Party’s funds had been invested by t e 
Chief Whip in American Marconis, and the *b 1 
the Radical Party were angry and dismayed, 
appears that the shares had been invested in the na: 
of the Master of Elibank and, unknown to hi- 
past lieutenant, the present Chief Whip, P oc y J 
worth, who had to give evidence to this effect, *• 
he did in a frank and manly manner. 
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As Illingworth came in, Ronnie M'Neill shouted out, 
"Where is your co-trustee?” Illingworth stopped in 
: - the middle of the chamber, and I thought he was going 
for Ronnie, but was pulled up by Rufus Isaacs. 

The whole Radical Party shouted “Cad!” but they 
had to submit to one or two other gibes during the 
:: - afternoon. 

"Tay Pay,” when reading out some violent Pro¬ 
testant doggerel, received the advice of “ Oh, go to 
Bogota!” Bogota being the city in South America 
' where Murray is so busy over oil concessions that he 
declares he cannot be back to face his accusers until 

■ J uIy- 

Asquith, in the face of all these tardy but disastrous 
revelations, gallantly struggled to make an effective 
speech. He tried to minimise the effect of the by- 
elections, and declared, amid the mocking laughter of 
the Unionists, that the people of England were in 
favour of Home Rule. 

Balfour made a slashing reply. The people of 
Canada would have regarded it as an insult—nay, to 
come nearer home, the Scotch Home Rulers had scouted 
the ideas contained in the Irish Home Rule Bill. 

The news that the Ulstermen were systematically 
arming also leaked out during the evening, and added 
to the general gloom. 

Even Radicals confessed that the whole outlook was 
very bad, whilst Unionists spoke confidently of an 
early dissolution. They can't go on, was the general 
impression. 

Tuesday was a great night. Carson, black and 
dour, warned the Government for the last time. He 
intended to take full responsibility for the resistance 
they were able to organise, because the betrayal of 
Ulster is one of the most dastardly acts that ever dis¬ 
graced the page of history. John Redmond at first 
^was as meek as possible, but he wound up with a signi¬ 
ficant threat: if Ireland does not get Home Rule, there 
will be rebellion, not by a quarter of Ireland, but by 
three-quarters. 

Lord Charles Beresford, with sailor-like simplicity, 
said he was prepared to be shot down. Then Bonar 
Law got up, and was again and again interrupted by 
, Asquith. He ended by declaring that the Unionist 
Party would stand by the Ulster loyalists. Birrell 
wound up, and then came the division with a majority 
°f the sinister figure of 98. The Nationalists are 
superstitious to a degree, and did not like it; whilst 
during the evening 4,000 rifles and bayonets had been 
Tai ded and captured by the police in Hammersmith. 


Mr. Charles E. Pellew is about to publish, through 
Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Ltd., an im¬ 
portant work for craftsmen, whether professional or 
. Pnvate, entitled “Dyes and Dyeing." It deals with 
^ ten c31ing, batik, tied and dyed work, as well as the 
yeing of feathers, basketry, leather, silks, cotton, 

- every other material that lends itself to 

the dyer's art. 


RIDER’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

New Volume of the New Thought Library. Crown 8vo. 
Crimson Cloth, extra, gilt tops, 3s. 6d. net. 

PRENTICE MULFORD’S STORY: 

or, LIFE BY LAND AND SEA. A Personal Narrative. 
WAlTE^f 406 Conclusion by ARTHUR EDWARD 

“The charm of the book la not its mere freshness, nor yet its simple 
sincerity; it is not the first-hand delineation of California and mining life 
m 1836 and onward, nor yet the life of journalism in the Par West during 
Wose early days : it is the man behind these pictures, the author of the 
Essays of Prentice Mulford."—From the Preface, by A. E. WAITE. 

By the Same Author. 

THE GIFT OF THE SPIRIT. Essays by PRENTICE 
MULFORD. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo 3s. 6d. net. 

THE GIFT OF UNDERSTANDING. A further 
Selection from the Works of PRENTICE MULFORD. 
Cr, 8vo. 33. 6d. net. 

ESSAYS OF PRENTICE MULFORD. Third Scries. 
Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

ESSAYS OF PRENTICE MULFORD. Fourth Series 
Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Completing the entire set of the Essays published in America 
under the title of •• Yonr Forces and How to Use Them.' 1 

JUST PUBLISHED by the author of M DRACULA." 

THE MYSTERY OF THE SEA. 

By BRAM STOKER. Now Popular Edition, uniform 
with - Dracula " Small crown 8vo, cloth gilt. is. net. 

1, *dmirable holiday story." — Westminster Gazette . 

To anyone who loves an enthralling tale told with unflagging zest and 
good spirits we recommend * The Mystery of the Sea.' Ball Mall Gautte . 

WIND ALONG THE WASTE. 

By MAUDE ANNBSLEY, Author of "The Wine of 
mi T Po P u * al ! Edition. Crown8vo.clotb.is.net. 

It is seldom that so dramatic a story it combined with so close a truth 
to life and so modern a setting."—Tit# Observer. 

"One of the most vivid, enthralling, startling tales of ParisUfe that have 
yet been penned."- Portsmouth Times. 

OF ALL BOOKSELLERS AND BOOKSTALLS. 

WM. RIDER ft SOM, Ltd., 8 Paternoster Row, London, B.Q, 


Notes and News 

Mr. Heinemann announces the publication on June 
19th of Richard Dehan’s new book, “The Headquarter 
Recruit.” Readers of “The Dop Doctor” will un¬ 
doubtedly be interested in this series of briefer pen 
pictures. 


Messrs. William Rider and Son, Ltd., announce for 
publication this week “The Story of Prentice Mulford,” 
a personal narrative of unusual interest, told with 
singular vivacity and force, which begins in California 
during the early days of the gold-fever. 


Mr. Werner Laurie is publishing “ Land Settlement • 
Its Principles and Practice,” by William Macdonald, 
M.S.Agr., Ph.D., author of “Dry Farming: Its Prin¬ 
ciples and Practice.” The price of this book will be 
6s. net, and it is fully illustrated. 


“ Samuel Cooper and the Miniature Painters of the 
Seventeenth Century ” is the title of a work by Mr. 
J. J. Foster, F.S.A., upon which he has been engaged 
for many months. . It will be issued in the autumn by 
Messrs. Dickinson, Bedford Street. It will contain a 
record and description of over a thousand miniatures 
of the period, and be copiously illustrated from 
selected originals in the Royal and other famous collec¬ 
tions, many being subjects hitherto unpublished. 

. Owing to the enterprise of Sir Joseph Beecham, a 
special grand season of Russian opera arid ballet will 
be given at Drury Lane Theatre, banning on June 24 
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and continuing to July 25. The season will open with 
the first production in England of the great Russian 
opera, “Boris Godounow,” by Moussorgsky. There 
will also be produced “ La Khovantchina, ’ ’ opera in 
three acts, music by Moussorgsky, and “ Ivan le 
Terrible,” opera in three acts, music by Rimsky - 
Korsakow. 


Imperial and Foreign Affairs 

By Lancelot Lawton. 

THE QUARREL AMONG THE ALLIES. 

I N these columns last week we gave expression to the 
fear that the serious differences existing between 
the Balkan States might, in certain circumstances, lead 
to a fratricidal war. In the period that has elapsed 
this fear, in a marked degree, has become prevalent 
throughout Europe. It is now known that on May 30, 
immediately after the signature of the Treaty of Peace 
with Turkey, M. Gueshoff tendered his resignation to 
King Ferdinand, and that, up to the time of writing, 
Sofia is without an effective Cabinet. The crisis itself 
and the events incidental to it do not make pretty read¬ 
ing. M. Gueshoff, we are informed, favoured the prin¬ 
ciple of revision in connection with the Serbo-Bulgarian 
Treaty of Alliance. Had a responsible Government at 
Sofia embodied such a principle in its policy, there can 
be no doubt that the way would have been paved for a 
satisfactory understanding with ' Servia, who, on 
admitted grounds of equity, makes it a sine qua non 
of her future conduct that she be freed from the 
obligations which a literal interpretation of the terms 
of the Alliance would impose upon her. It is true that 
her demands, as they stand at present, imply the total 
abrogation of the Treaty, her justification being that 
circumstances--the circumstances arising from the com¬ 
pleteness of Turkey’s defeat—have entirely revolu¬ 
tionised the conditions which constituted the raison 
d'itre of the Alliance. But, however excessive may be 
the requirements of one party in a dispute, compromise 
is never ruled out of the question so long as the other 
is prepared to make some sort of advance by way of 
concession. 

It is clear that this “half-way” policy would have been 
adopted by Bulgaria had M. Gueshoff been permitted to 
follow the dictates of his own wisdom. The Premier 
was well aware of the fact that in adhering rigidly to 
the terms of the Treaty his country would have been 
within its legal rights; but he knew also that the moral 
rights of Servia, brought into being by the unpre¬ 
meditated, yet inevitable results of the united campaign 
against Ottoman tyranny, were well founded, and that 
they received sympathetic recognition abroad. When, 
however, it came to the point of translating conviction 
into action, he encountered the determined opposition 
of the militarist party whose ideal of a “ Great Bulgaria" 
will scarcely permit them to recognise their neighbours 
as equals. They refused to have anything to do with 
the principle of Treaty revision, a refusal which signi¬ 
fied much more than mere negation. For M. Gueshoff 


to have carried on the Government of the country a 
the face of opposition, the alarming potentialities 0: 
which, there is reason to believe, were fully realised m 
the highest quarters, became a matter of impossibility. 
and so the Cabinet resigned. Thus at a glance we find 
revealed the true attitude of Bulgaria, the attitude ti¬ 
the only section of the population that can be counted 
as of importance at the present critical juncture- 
Ferdinand’s triumphant army. In Sofia the actual 
reins of government have been held by the military 
leaders ever since the Cabinet fell, and the situation 0; 
complexities that has arisen during the past fortnight is 
due entirely to this partially realised drcumstanrt. 

While the whole world was rejoicing that at last, after 
repeated postponements, the envoys of Servia and Bal 
garia had met at the frontier, and that an agreement had 
been reached in principle as to the advisability of sum¬ 
moning a round table conference for the purpose of dis¬ 
cussing all outstanding questions of dispute, it was net 
M. Gueshoff, the Premier, who conferred with the 
plenary representative of the Belgrade Government, but 
M. Gueshoff without office, without power—the un¬ 
willing tool of the military caucus at Sofia. Indeed, at 


the very moment that conversations were in progress 
between the delegates, we are told that Bulgarian 
troops on the river Bregalmitza furiously attacked the 
Servians. Then, as the logical outcome of the meeting 
between M. Pasitoh and M. Gueshoff, we were led to 
expect the speedy convocation of the Premiers, first, at 
Salonika, and subsequently, in the event of anticipated 
disagreement on certain points, in St. Petersburg. Here 
again the policy of postponement, unaccountable to all 
save the authorities in Sofia, asserted itself, until £ 
length the announcement was forthcoming that the Bul¬ 
garian Cabinet had resigned and that no meeting could 
take place until a new Ministry had been formed. Who 
all these circumstances are taken into considerate 
together with the known fact that Bulgaria has lately 
been coquetting both with Rumania and Turkey,» 
surprise will be felt that grave suspicions are entertained 
by the Greeks and the Servians as to the honesty c? 
their ally’s expressed desire for a conference of solution. 
Behind her dilatory methods they perceive that sinister 
caution which makes a time allowance in order to pro¬ 
vide for the massing and equipment of troops. ° 
short, diplomatic evasiveness is held to screen strategical 
preparation. 


The situation, therefore, though not hopeless, con¬ 
tains elements of danger. With the abrupt termination 
of the Peace Conference at St. James’s Palace, d# 
undoubtedly to the advantage Turkey has made 
of the new crisis to formulate demands which she 
knew would never find general acceptance, indepen # 
negotiations will be resumed between the Balkan cap 
tals and the Porte, and consequently fresh sources 
friction, tending still further, to complicate matter* 
must be expected. Meanwhile passions are runni- 
high in Belgrade and Sofia. But. although in ^ 
centres the military party would seem to have the U P. 
hand for the moment, there is still a possibi it> 
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_ extreme measures may be averted. To carry out a 
successful campaign, it is fully realised in both coun- 
.. tries that empty war-chests must be replenished, and 
: that this would be a matter of no little difficulty in the 

; face of a conceivable boycott on the part of the Great 
.. Powers. And finally there is still hope that Russia, 
protector of the Slavs, may prevail upon either one 
. or both of the chief disputants—for the attitude of 
Greece must depend upon that adopted in the end by 
Servia and Bulgaria—to recede from a position which 
. has already been permitted to advance somewhat 
dangerously beyond the diplomatic bounds. It is 
commonly accepted that St. Petersburg has proposed 
the partial demobilisation of the Balkan armies as a 
preliminary step to a sane and satisfactory compromise. 
Should some such proposal be put into operation, we 
have-reason to believe that Russia will enjoy the sup¬ 
port, not alone of her friend and her Ally, but also of 
the Powers of the Triple Alliance. The Concert of 
Europe would act in unison. 


MOTORING 


O NE has not heard very much of the doings of the 
Petrol Substitutes Joint Committee, which was 
- formed some months ago as a result of the report of the 
R.A.C. petrol inquiry, but there is every reason to 
believe that it has been doing a lot of effective, if un¬ 
ostentatious, work in the interests of the motorist. In 
feet, with the energetic Stenson Cooke as secretary, it 
would be surprising if it were otherwise. At a meeting 
held recently at the offices of the Society of Motor 
Manufacturers and Traders, interest centred upon the 
suggestion to recover benzol from town gas, which was 
originally put forward by Mr. Henry L. Doherty, of 
New York, a well-known American expert on engineer¬ 
ing and gas production. It will be remembered by 
those interested in the motor fuel question that Mr. 
Doherty expressed the opinion that the abolition of the 
candle-power standard would enable the existing gas 
Pfents in this country to produce, at a low cost, no less 
than 60,000,000 gallons of benzol, suitable in every way 
as a motor fuel; and as our present annual consumption 
of motor spirit for all purposes is only about 100,000,000 
gallons, the importance of the suggestion, assuming it 
to be practicable, is obvious. It would mean the solution 
°f the motor fuel problem, with all its disquieting possi¬ 
bilities, for many years to come. By special invitation 
Mr. Doherty attended the meeting referred to, and very 
close attention was given by the Committee to the 
details of his scheme. Other alternative schemes for 
home-produced fuel were also dealt with, but the pro¬ 
babilities are that Mr. Doherty's town gas idea is the 
°ne which will be pressed by the Committee. Before 
]t can be carried into effect, however, there will be much 
powerful opposition to be overcome, and the solid 
support of the motorists of the country will be necessary. 

Those motorists who have tried benzol as a fuel, with 
^orc or less disappointing results, must have been 


puzzled to account for the glowing reports emanating 
fiom other motorists who have experimented with the 
home-made spirit and found it perfectly satisfactory in 
every way. The explanation is simply that in the 
present stage of development there is no set standard 
either for the specific gravity or the purity of benzol, with 
the result that in some cases the distillers and retailers 


are supplying—ignorantly or otherwise—spirit which 
is not suitable for motor-car use. As an instance of 
the very wide differences existing between the various 
grades on the market, it may be mentioned that 
samples recently tested have been found to vary in 
sulphur content from 70 to 1,000 grains to the gallon. 
In the absence of a set standard of purity—which is 
sure to come in due course—there is always a risk of 
the motorist buying unsuitable spirit, and, after trying 
it, coming to the conclusion that it is impracticable 
as a motor fuel. There is now no doubt at all, however, 
that benzol, properly washed and treated, is an ideal 
motor spirit in every way, and many private motorists 
are now using it exclusively. Only a few months ago 
its vendors scarcely numbered half a dozen, whereas 
at the present moment there are 200 retailers doing a 
regular business in it in various parts of the country. 

The names and addresses of these are published weekly 
in The Motor, a journal which has from the beginning 
realised the importance of the new fuel movement and 
taken the leading part in its development. As a 
practical means of dealing with the existing difficulty. 


Librarian 

and Book World 


Founded 1910 


If you are interested in books you will be still 
more interested in •• The Librarian and Book 
World/* which from cover to cover is all about 
books. It is the largest sixpenny library 
monthly in the world. It is the independent 
library monthly in this country, entirely 
controlled and written by members of the pro¬ 
fession. It has the largest circulation. It is 
the only paper dealing systematically and 
consistently with women’s work in libraries, 
and with library architecture. Best books is 
a feature absolutely unique for the books of 
this country. All the best books published 
are selected month by month, scientifically 
classified and annotated; nearly two thousand 
volumes a year are treated in this way. It 
makes 44 The Librarian ” invaluable to all 
bookmen, booksellers, publishers, binders, and, 
in fact, everyone in any way connected with 

books. 

Stanley Paul & Co. 

31, Essex Street, W.C. 

Price 6d. net monthly; or 6/6 per annum, 

post free, at home and abroad. 

Send seven stamps for specimen number. 
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our contemporary offers to analytically test, free of 
charge, any sample of benzol submitted by a private 
motorist, and to report upon its suitability as a motor 
fuel. No trouble is involved to the motorist in this, 
beyond the sending of a postcard to The Motor , Rose¬ 
bery Avenue, London, E.C., for a sample bottle, to 
be filled and returned, and the offer is one of which 
every car owner who is in doubt as to the benzol he is 
purchasing should avail himself. 

A private Bill recently introduced into the French 
Parliament proposes that all applicants for licences to 
drive motor-cars shall be required to submit a medical 
certificate showing that they have a sound constitution 
generally, normal sight and hearing, and that they do 
not suffer from such complaints as heart disease, 
hysteria, or epilepsy, which might cause a sudden 
collapse at a critical moment. It is evident from this 
that Great Britain is not the only place in the civilised 
world where a licence to drive a fast and powerful engine 
along the streets and highways of the country is cheer¬ 
fully granted to any deaf, blind, or degenerate individual 
who applies for it and pays a trifling fee. 

The Tourist Trophy Race—the blue riband of the 
motor cycling world—has been won by Mr. T. Wood, 
on a Scott machine fitted with Palmer cord tyres This 
adds one more to the long list of successes with which 
this make of tyre has been associated this season. 

R. B. H. 


In the Temple of Mammon 


The Citv Editor will be pleased to answer all financial 
queries by return of post if correspondents enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope. Such queries must be sent 
to the City Offices, 15, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


T HE end of the depression has not come yet. We 
had a sharp reaction at the latter end of the week, 
but it was simply “bears” buying back. There 
were no genuine purchases made, and the overburdened 
bankers took the opportunity of selling a little more. 
Really we have seldom passed through a more disagreeable 
fortnight. It cannot be called a bankers 1 panic, but it is 
almost one. For it is not the public that are selling ; it 
is not the speculator who is being shaken out. It is the 
big finance house and the large underwriter, who, relying 
upon the good trade all over the world, have overstocked. 
The public refused to come in. Money has had to be 
tound. The banks were unwilling to find it, so stock had to 
be sold—and sold on an unwilling market. The operation 
has not been pleasant. Failures have occurred. More are 
certain to follow. 

The City hopes that no big houses will go, but it would 
be mere affectation to pretend that none are talked about. 
The air is full of rumour—most of it lies. But there is 
no smoke without fire, and if we escape a serious failure 
it will only be because the great banks have combined to 
help the smaller ones. 

We live in a ridiculous card-house of credit. Thousands 
oi millions of pounds sterling pyramided upon a few paltry 
sovereigns. When these are being scrambled for the 
foundations of our card-house shake, and an extra push 
may send the whole thing about our ears. We cannot 
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imagine a world without credit, yet we have only to look 
at the Near East to see how four or five semi-savage 
nations, whose blood has been roused, fling all credit to 
the winds and fight like tigers, money or no money. The 
big financiers don’t want war. But they appear powerless 
to prevent it. 

The day for new issues has gone. No one dare brave the 
cold contempt of the investor. The Mexican National Notes 
were simply passed over; no one, not even with such names 
as were on the prospectus, would apply. The Midland 
Electric Corporation had good names on its board and 
handsome profits to show; also the issue was guaranteed 
by the British Insulated and Helsby Cable. The ^400,000 
5 per cent. Debentures only call for ^*20,000, and the 
profits of the company for the past two years have been 
enough to meet this charge. The Victoria Loan did noc 
disturb the money market. It indeed will add to its re¬ 
sources. The Buena Ventura Nitrate Co. is a concern 
that only the Nitrate Ring would touch. Nitrate is not 
fashionable to-day. The New Girling Commercial Cars is 
of course a pure speculation. The profits are only esti¬ 
mated. Cautious people leave such things alone. 

Money grows tighter and tighter as the end of the half- 
year approaches. The German demand for gold is steady. 
If it continues our Bank will have to advance its rate. It 
does not wish to affright the public or it would have done 
it last week, but a rise seems certain unless the Continent 
stops sucking away our gold basis. War and over-trading 
are responsible for the serious position in Austria and 
Germany. 

Foreigners look uncommonly bad. The newspapers 
are full of horrible stories of how Bulgaria, Greece and 
Servia mean to fight. Frankly, the whole thing is in¬ 
credible. It seems to London a mere bluff to get better 
terms. Yet I am assured that business is meant, and that 
both Greece and Servia are determined to fight unless Bul¬ 
garia gives way. What will Roumania do? She really 
controls the position : she has a good army, ample funds, 
and she is fresh. If she joined Bulgaria, Greece and 
Servia would be beaten. But will she? The position is 
intensely complex. Not even the shrewdest diplomats 
know what will be the end. British money is only inter¬ 
ested indirectly. We have lent Greece one or two large 
amounts, but Servia, Bulgaria, and Roumania finance in 
Paris. The news from Russia is peaceful. As far as one 
can see that empire means to keep out of the squabble. 
Paris keeps all Government loans very steady, but she 
will not permit gambling. And speculators in Tintos and 
Perus have had a sharp lesson. 

Home Rails have tumbled back to unheard-of levels. 
The general excuse is “banking pressure.” It has long 
been the habit for “bulls” of home rails to buy stock and 
pawn it with banks. The dividends pay interest. But 
to-day the banks are declining to lend unless the margin is 
big. This does not suit the weak gambler, who has been 
forced to sell. The traffics are good, but there arc >0 
many rumours of strikes that many people are selling 
short. To my mind the home railway market offers a 
chance such as we seldom get. The railways have had a 
bad year. They are now getting all back, and yet prices 
were never so low\ Great Western at 113 yield 5 per 
cent. Is not this good enough? I must admit that the 
gamble in Dover “A,” Sheffield “A” and “B” has been 
too big for me to advise any purchase here. And in these 
stocks I look for a still bigger fall. But the Heavies have 
not been the playground of the punter. They should be 
bought for investment. 

Yankees are simply hopeless. No one takes the lead 
in New York, for all the big financiers are in London 
anxiously wondering what the next move will be. They 
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meet daily. They appear most nervous. The load of 
short-dated notes is almost too heavy for them to carry. 
1 am afraid that some of the smaller lines will be swept 
into liquidation. The big lines will have to economise. 
That means loss of money. You cannot be mean in a rail¬ 
way—keep your road bed in order and it shall not cost 
you s per cent. Let it go, and it costs you 20 per cent. 
A railway needs money all the time. I am assured that 
Unions will not cut the dividend. I am told that all the 
big railways are sound as a bell. But I do not like the 
hesitation over the Southern Pacific and Union Pacific. If 
the bankers meant business they would soon force the 
Government to say what they want, and then all would be 
well. I am afraid that the bankers don’t want good news. 

Rubber. —The finance of rubber is not serious, but when 
money is tight this little market feels the pinch—for the 
price of the raw material falls. But really most of the 
shares are now at almost tempting levels. Pataling look 
cheap. I am not so certain about Linggi, for I cannot see 
the 100 per cent, dividend promised by the Daily Mail . 
Raw rubber must go to 2s. 6d., and then we shall feel 
happier. Even this is a splendid price for the planter who 
got into his rubber shares at par. The poor gambler who 
went in at the top has lost his money for ever—he will 
never see it again. 

Oil. —The oil market actually keeps harder than any 
section of the Stock Exchange, and Spies are very steady. 
Shells have tumbled on the account, and 1 cannot see any 
reason except the “bull” account, for I look upon the re¬ 
port as remarkable. The latest new share is Traian, a 
Roumanian concern with a steady output. It hardly seems 
the moment to put a new share on the market. 

Mines have been deadly flat. The tale that Roodepoort 
United will soon reconstruct still goes round. The Falcon 
cables go on, and the public is now frankly bewildered— 
also disgusted. The latest news is that the mine is richer 
than ever. Gaika is said to have got the Globe and Phoenix 
reef at depth. How, I don’t know’, or why, unless some¬ 
one wants to unload. By the way, Globe and Phoenix 
directors have at last agreed to reduce fees. They fought 
hard, but consented at last. Perhaps they will now agree 
to get rid of Mr. Piper and run the mine as it should be 
run—that is, get out the gold as quickly as possible and 
then shut down. I doubt if they will find much at depth. 
They still sell Malayan Tin and talk the price down. Char¬ 
tered keep weak and will probably go lower. Nigerians 
are now friendless, the speculator dare not buy, and he is 
very wise. 

Miscellaneous. —The Marconi scandal seems to grow 
day by day. The City declares that we are only at the 
beginning of the disclosures. Truly the Government met 
their Panama the day they made that contract. Wild 
stories go round about other members of the Government, 
and the Mexican Eagle Oil, in which Lord Murray is in¬ 
terested. It is very funnv to hear that sober-minded 
Radical millionaires’ funds should have been used to up¬ 
hold one of the worst gambles that we have seen in this 
generation. Everyone is looking for Iron and Steel shares, 
not to buy, but to sell. They expect strikes and a collapse 
in the market. It does seem safe to get out to-day now 
that prices are so high. Shipping shares also look good 
to sell. Raymond Radclyffe. 


Bargains are more plentiful for the ordinary investor in 
the oil-share market than in any other department of the 
“House.” The chapter of accidents has brought about 
an abnormallv low level of market values all round, 
whether they be for dividend-paying shares or for those 
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HORLICK’S 

MALTED MILK 

BABLEY. WHEAT AND MILE IN POWDEB FOBM. 

THE IDEAL FOOD DRINK FOR 

ALL AGES. 

DELICIOUS, NOUBISHING AND BEPBESHING. 

The wholesome nutrition of pure rich milk and choice malted grain 
supplying strength and vigour, with little tax on digestion. 

Requires no cooking. 

Used instead of tea, coffee, or cocoa at meals, develops healthy bodies and 
olear brains. Equally useful to the vigorous and the weak, the business or 
professional naan, the youth, the maid, the mother, the child, or the Infant. 

An efficient corrective of insomnia* taken hot before retiring. 

In Glass Bottles, 1/6, 2/6, 11 st all Chemists and Stores 
Liberal Sample for trial free by post on request. 

HOftUCTS HALTED MILK CO., SLOUGH, DUCKS., Elf GLAND. 


of a prospective value in this respect. The Premier Oil 
and Pipe Line shares figure conspicuously, as buyers on 
the fall to round about 15s. 6d. have picked up a holding 
yielding a round 10 per cent, per annum on even the face 
value of the £1 shares. But the monthly outputs have 
recently amounted to 22,760 tons for April, 20,030 tons 
for March, 19,050 tons for February, 19,620 tons for 
January, and 21,190 tons for December last. Net profits 
are being made largely exceeding the amount required for 
paying distributions at the above annual rate, and it is 
confidently predicted that the current year’s results will be 
even more satisfactory than the most sanguine calculator 
has anticipated. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Royal Auction Bridge . By W. Dalton. (Thomas De la 
Rue and Co. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Curiosith Dantesche. By Paolo Bellezza. (Ulrico Hoepli. 
Milan. 8 lire 50.) 

Shakespeare’s Hamlet, a New Commentary. With a 
Chapter on First Principles . By Wilbraham Fitzjohn 
Trench, M.A. (Smith, Elder and Co. 6s. net.) 
Manchester Boys : Sketches of Manchester Jjids at Work 
and Play . By Charles E. B. Russell, M.A. 2nd 
Edition. (Sherratt and Hughes.) 

Odds and Ends of Foreign Travel. By G. C. Morant, 
F.C.I.L Illustrated. (Charles and Edwin Layton. 
4s. 6d. net.) 

.4 Stained Glass Tour in Italy. By Charles Hitchcock 
Sherrill. Illustrated. (John Lane. 7s. 6d. net.) 

The Origin and Ideals of the Modern School. By Fran¬ 
cisco Ferrer. Translated by Joseph McCabe. (Watts 
and Co. 6d. net.) 

Modern Wars and the Peace Ideal. By Norman Angcll. 
(National Labour Press, Manchester, id.) 

PERIODICALS. 

Harper's Magazine; Cambridge University Reporter; 
Revue Germanique; Boletin de la Real Academia 
Gallega, Corunna; Century Magazine; Empire Re¬ 
view; Land Union Journal; St. George’s Magazine; 
Bookseller; Wednesday Review, Trichinopoly; The 
Collegian, Calcutta; Cambridge Magazine; The 
Bibelot; Literary Digest, N.Y.; Publishers’ Circular; 
Poetry Review; Cambridge University Reporter; 
Hungarian Spectator; Revue Critique d'Histoire et de 
Littdrature; Revue Bleue; London [University Gazette. 
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The Cowper & Newton Museum 


Olney, Backs. 

AN APPEAL FOR ENDOWMENT. 


Twelve yon ego, on the tcaiioo of the Centenary of the futfc 
of thi poet Cowper, the house b which he lived at Olney 
was presented to the town to form a Memorial and Museum* 
The Trustees have, with a number of icntlemen resident in 
the district, formed an Endowment Committee, of which the 
Bishop of Durham is the Chairman* 

The Secretary is Mr* Thomas ▼right, the Cowper and 
Newton Museum, Olney, Bucks, to whom Con tri b ut ions 
should he a d dress e d . 
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THERE IS AN ACTUAL SAVING IN PETROL 


The head of a great family, a prince in the 
house of sport, an intimate friend of the 
Kaiser, President of the World’s leading 
boxing organisation (The National Sporting 
Club), a high authority upon racing, an 
owner of race horses and a member of 
the Jockey Club, President of the Auto¬ 
mobile Association and experl upon most 
matters relating to the car, Lord Lonsdale 
is known and respected in every civilised 
country by every class of its inhabitants. 
He is a user of Victor Tyres, and took 
a gratifying personal interest in the 
VICTOR TYRE TRIAL. 


Proprietors of the 

CHALLENGE RUBBER MILLS, 

Eagle Wharf Rd., City Rd., London, N. 

.. c . TtUphmt: 

Signature, Ho* London •• ^ North. 


DISTINGUISHED 
USERS OF 
VICTOR TYRES 


No. 3. The Rt. Hon. 
The EARL OF LONSDALE 


IN ADDITION TO OTHER 
ECONOMIES EFFECTED 
BY THE USE OF 


CORD MOIQR TYRES 

THE PALMER TYRE Ltd., 119, 121 and 

Telegrams : M Tyricord, Westcent, London,” LONDON, W.C. 


We should like to 
send you a little book 
telling all about 
Palmer Cord Tyres, 
and in which you will 
find PROOF of the 
saving. Will you 
write for it to-day ? 

123, Shaftesbury Avenue, 

Telephones ; 1214 Geirard (4 lines). 
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^TYPEWRITING promptly and 

X Accurately done. lod. per 1,000 words. 
Specimens and references.—Address Miss 
Musaa, The Orchard, Cotterill Road, Sur¬ 
biton, S.W. 

J OURNALISTIC and SECRE¬ 
TARIAL TRAINING FOR LADIES.— 
Rapid systematic coaching. Special course in 
journalism. Excellent introductions given.— 
Telephone or write, THE TRIANGLE 
SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61, South Molton 
Street, W. 

W ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.-An 

Examination will be held on June 
25th, 26th, and 27th to fill up not less than 
eleven King*s Scholarships and 9ome exhibi¬ 
tions.—For particulars, apply by letter to 
THE BURSAR, Little Dean’s Yard, S.W. 


THE IDEAL POLICY 

provides Life Assurance Without Medical 
Examination up to £300, provided the age of the 
assured does not exceed 45. 

IDEAL Whole Life; Endowment; 20-Payment 
Whole Life: Life Assurance combining House Pur¬ 
chase Benefits. Policies issued over £300 and up 
to £2,000 subject to Medical Examination. 
IDEAL Pure Endowment; DOT Policy (Ideal 
Assurance for Children), are Popular Policies in 
Growing Demand. Guaranteed Cash Surrender, 
Loan, and Paid-up Policy Values are Endorsed on 
every Ideal Policy issued. Prospectuses post free. 
City Lifb Assurance Company, Limited, 

6, Paul St., PiNsauav, London, E.C. 

M. GREGORY, Managing Director. 


B argains in books.- 

Kipling’s Complete Works, 25 vols., 
half calf, gilt, fine set, £12 12s.; Hamilton’s 
Parodies, 6 vols., £2 10s.; Seller’s Prospect 
of London, many rare old Engravings, about 
1650, £5 3s.; Builer's Birds of New Zealand, 
2nd and Best Edition, 2 vols., £9 9s.; Jesse’s 
Historical Works, 30 vols., Nimmo, 1901, 
£7 17s. 6d.; Thackeray’s Centenary Bio¬ 
graphical Edition, 26 vols., £6 6s. ; George 
Meredith’s Works, 18 vols., half morocco, 
£4, Gresham Pub. Co., 191 x ; Studio Maga¬ 
zine, 40 vols., £9 9s. ; Purchas’s Voyages, 20 
vols., £9 9s., Glasgow, 1905; Slaters’ En¬ 
gravings and their Values, 1912, 18s.; 

Chaffer's Marks and Monograms on Pot¬ 
tery and Porcelain, 1912, 42s.; Library of 
French Masterpieces, edited by Gosse, 12 vols., 
£2 2s.; Baily’s Magazines of Sports and Pas¬ 
times, 64 vols, £7 1 os.; Grimm’s Fairy 
Tales, large paper, illus. by Rackham,^a as.; 
Proc. Inst. Civil Engineers, 142 vols., cloth, 
£ib 16s.; Pinkerton’s Voyages and Travels, 
17 vols., 1808, £5 10s.; Beardsley's Morte 
d’Arthur, 2 vols., £s 10s., 1893; Porter’s 
Knights of Malta, 1858, 2 vols., £2 3s.; 
Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 vols., illustrated, 
£17 17s. ; Gould's History Freemasonry, 3 
thick vols., morocco binding, £2 as., cost 
£6 6s.; Journal Society Chemical Industry, 
vols 1 to 24, £16 16s.; Chambers’ Illus¬ 
trated Encyclopaedia, 10 vols., half Morocco, 
1904* £3 3 s * Will take any good books in 
exchange for above.—BAKER’S GREAT 
BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birming¬ 
ham. 


FOR SALE. 

Several Ho sired Copies of 1 SfeciaBy 
Prepared Map of Soil i Aaerics 


Printed in Colours, showing the 
Produce and Chief Character¬ 
istics for which each District is 

noted. 


For particulars apply 
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NEW WITNESS 

(Conducted by the Editor and Stiff of 
•THE EYE-WITNESS.*) 

Edited by CECIL CHESTERTON 
HR. BOOTH EX CATHEDRA. 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS. The Three Yeare Bill la France. 
TWENTY YEARS AFTER—XYIU. By F. Hugh O’Donnell. 
THE MORALS OF LORD HURRAY. By X. Stephen. 
LOST DIARIES—No. XIY. From the Diary of Iren the 
Terrible. By Maurice Baring. 

THE WISDOM OF RACING—III. By 8. 0. 

THE TRAGEDY OF THE JOURNALIST. By W. B. Titter ton 

THE COURAGE OF HR. WINKLE. 

By G. K. Chesterton. 

Sixpence Weekly. 

At all Bookstalls and Newsagents. 

Publishing Off let: 

20 and 21, Essex Street, 
London, W.C. 


THE ACADEMY 

A Weekly Review of Literature, Science and Art. 

PRIOB THRIIPINOI. 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION: 

INLAND, 13*. Post Free. FOREIGN A COLONIAL, 17s. 6d. Post Free. 

This may be uni to any Newsagent, or to the Offices of 

THE ACADEMY, 63, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, W.C. 
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THE 

BOOK 

MONTHLY 


JUNE NO. 


6d. 


Chief Contents Include 

PERSONAL AND PARTICULAR 

Summer Talk “ Underneath the Bough" about 
Books, Authors and Readers 

THE PUBLIC AND POETRY 

Not Enough to go round of the Mose People 
Want By Gilbert Thom* 

THE HUMOUR O f T 

A Sheaf of Fresh Stories from the Public 
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Notes of the Week 

I N spite of the admiration which we feel for our en¬ 
terprising and at times really literary friend the 
Bookfellow, of Sydney, Australia, we cannot al- 
Dgether agree with its two columns of advice—in the 
fay number—to a “Beginner” who asks how to win a 
rize recently offered for the “best Australasian novel.” 
Get your end well in view—a happy ending 
-and sketch that first.” “ Get your story moving 
—running—galloping.” “ Set the hero in combat 
/ith something—Nature, or himself, or the heroine, 
-et him hope; let him despair; and at last 
et him overcome. With his fight mix her love as 
. reward for the struggle.” It sounds rather 
ike a medical prescription, with the quantities omitted. 
Don’t write long sentences. Cut ’em short; cut 'em 
horter.” “ Your story ought to make you laugh and 
ry.” The anxious “Beginner” need not worry; let 
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him take a little hope, some despair, plenty of fight 
and a big bowl-full of love, mix well together, and— 
pace the Bookfellow's genial enthusiast—his story will 
be a success. It will make some people laugh, and it 
may bring others to tears; but it will certainly succeed. 
It might even become a “best seller”—and then none 
but the truly literary critics will grumble. 


Complaint is often ungracious, but sometimes need¬ 
ful, and we feel that we are entitled to utter a strong 
protest when, on the leader page of a London daily 
paper which used to be quite worthy of consideration 
from a literary point of view, we find these sentences: 
“Then you come to Hyde Park, where the pink chest¬ 
nuts are m their full glory, with white and pink may 
and showers of golden laburnam , and where all sorts of 
flowers bloom in rich confetti colours along the 
borders. It is just about dinner time (though in Lon¬ 
don they call it lunch), and dozens and scores and 
hundreds of nursemaids are wheeling out of the park, 
their tall white prams on springs like eider-down 
making ever such lovely dreams for the tinies that 
sleep under the silken coverlets.” This rubbish is from 
an article entitled “What London is Like,” and there 
is nothing to show that it is written for children or per¬ 
sons whose brains are weakening. Curiously enough, 
it is signed; we should have thought that the author 
would prefer to remain unknown. 


There are various methods of taking a holiday, from 
the one extreme of stopping in bed, to the other of 
going on tramp in the blazing sunshine. Three city 
clerks are reported to be so much in love with the latter 
form of exercise that they intend getting as far as they 
can, on foot, into the desert of Sahara. We wish them 
good luck; at present England is warm enough for us, 
and we are more in sympathy with the two young men 
who have decided upon a fortnight in a lighthouse. The 
queerest holiday of all, however, for a Londoner, is that 
of the enthusiastic gentleman who has hired a motor 
omnibus for a week, and, himself sitting at the wheel, is 
driving his family through the country lanes. Most of 
us prefer to leave the roar and clatter of the motor ’bus 
behind when on holiday bent; but no—our friend would 
not feel home-like without it, so he takes his ’bus with 
him. For relief we would turn our thoughts to a back¬ 
water of “sweet Thames.” 


The Londoner who is fond of his Shakespeare is 
particularly fortunate in these days. In addition to 
the “festival” performances at His Majesty’s Theatre, 
it is pleasant to hear that at the Coronet Theatre— 
which has quite a brilliant reputation—the “ Comedy 
of Errors ” is to be presented several times during the 
week beginning on June 30. And for some people we 
venture to say that the performance of Milton’s masque, 
“Comus,” on the same evenings, will be even more 
interesting. 
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The Queen Without Mercy 

This One whose face was in my heart, 

My inspiration while I wrought, 

Now that work’s done has turned apart, 

All stately to her finger-tips. 

Her eyes are hard, and on her lips 
A sneer—and not the smile I sought. 

In vain to show; she will not see. 

She grows more stately and aloof, 

While others who were naught to me 

Come round to praise what I have wrought. 
But ah, not she; to her ’tis naught, 

’Tis but a reason for reproof. 

Were I more proud the pain were less. 

Then might I say “ It matters not.” 

But now she blights who would not bless. 

Always when I look up I see 
Her callous eyes confronting me. 

Hers was the blessing that I sought. 

Frederick Nivbn. 


Invocation 

DRAW near, O Beauty, seen afar. 

Shine through the mists of early morn: 

Or come as comes the evening star 
When hues of day lie bar on bar 
Like waves of time outworn. 

Come usher in the peace of night, 

Or bring the glow of perfect day, 

That ere my little wayward flight 
Be ended, someone may have sight 
Of thy unhindered ray. 

Max Plowman 


The Invisible Bond 

HE science of classification, carried with excellent 
results through multitudes of inanimate objects, 
through the realms of mineralogy and botany, through 
the mazes of microscopic animal life up to fishes, birds, 
and beasts, and from there even to the stars that shone 
so tantalisingly from profound deeps of space, received 
a sudden check when it was confronted by humanity. 
To that point the procedure was comparatively easy; at 
most it involved patient observation, research, and a 
system of cross-references between continent and island, 
between oceans and seas, rivers and ponds—as far as 
this planet was concerned—by means of which species 


might be catalogued, compared, and contrasted. Vta I > 
man, however, the process of indexing the uoiwy \ 
became complicated; he could be divided into race, 
into Orient and Occident, sorted out by skull-measure I 
ments, colour of skin, by whether he inhabited snow-k. I . 
wigwam, or villa, into some superficial semblance c.f I 
order; but he happened to possess a mind, and tte I 
upset everything. For it began to appear that no tm I 
individuals were alike—to the despair of the assidw:? I 
pigeon-holer with his cleverly tabulated information I 
He found that while a nation might have a genra’ I 
tendency to certain ideas and habits of thought, win!? 1 
people might profess a certain religion or language 3 I 
immense numbers, according to the country of then 
birth, each man showed a distressing inclination to w; 
personality; and, however insignificant or inefteci^ 
that personality might be, it was sufficiently definite tc 
demand a label to itself, inasmuch as it differed ape* 
ciably in many ways from that of his neighbour—of b 
millions of neighbours, in fact. 

Here, then, was material for a new science, a fret I 
line of investigation—a mode of research which show j 

( concern itself chiefly with the mind of man, perceive 
his body merely as an accessory, a witness to tk 
workings of his thought; and psychology', the Tr.v% 
amazing and fascinating of the inexact sciences, hep 
forthwith to construct her exquisite labyiifltk j 
Speculation, deduction, the method of “trial ander*- 
—often she entangled herself in the very web she si 
to catch a fact; but carefully, laboriously, she ctcpntf 
and noted the difficulty for future reference. — 
acknowledged no limits in her sphere. She bade * * 
of her disciples touch super-mortal things—and Wk- 
James gave us, from the inexhaustible wealth 0. 
splendid mind, his thoughts on the reasons for reh^ 
belief. She bade them handle the sordid affair? 

—and Hugo Miinsterberg gave us his masterly discus f 
of the criminal and his motives. She allied her* 4 
with the physiologist, noted the time of the message^ 
by brain to hand or foot, and the instant of its ^ 
as witnessed by deliberate action; she joined hand . 
the philosopher, and, with him, wrestled to gam a 
from the infinite, a glimpse of the meaning 
life. A magnificent comradeship this ; one "h v f 
closer and more powerful every year. 

But even psychology, thus aided, owning a 
that shrank from no problem, a skill sharpen ^ 
failures and bright with constant use, was 
at last to stand still, mutely contemplative, ^ 
barrier which she was powerless to remove. • an J 
a body—the physiologist could tell us about its * 
its beauty, its adaptability; man had a mind-d** 
logist and philosopher examined and reporte ^ 
success that was surprising, considering the J ntan ? 
nature of the theme; yet there was one thing ^ 
Man had a soul. Applied knowledge, the ^ 
weapon of the scientist, was of no use here, . 
well and truly wielded; inference and cond 1 ^ 
slender equipment of the psychologist. * 
logically and ingeniously handled, collapsed 
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sopher and scientist pondered, consulted, made many 
speeches, and wrote innumerable books to prove 
inconsequent things about the soul of man, all talented 
and brave and utterly futile; and in the quiet hours 
their own souls turned and rent them with perplexities 
and vague cravings, shadowy possibilities. Mystery 
lay at the very heart of the matter—in more senses than 
one; for the soul lives by faith, and faith is impossible 
without mystery. The persevering, hard-headed 
scientist, the delicately inquisitive psychologist, whose 
great business it was to abolish mystery, to know , were 
forced to learn a new craft of apologetics. “ We don’t 
know,” they admitted sadly, “what this soul of man 
is. It longs for beauty; it has consciousness of an 
alliance with something beyond itself, beyond our¬ 
selves, something extraneous to this world and this 
world’s affairs, a compact made before birth and con¬ 
tinuing after death; it has glorious hours of exaltation 
and of communion that are far removed from those 
clear intellectual joys with which we are so completely 
familiar; and it has hours of gloom that no reasonings 
can remove. We are silent now before this mystery: 
let who can resolve it.” 

Here, then, again, was material, not for a new 
science, but for a new hope, transcendent, tremendous 
in its significance. It appeared that man was linked 
for ever, by invisible, unbreakable chains, to the 
Infinite and Eternal. It appeared that the little planet 
Earth, swinging through illimitable space with its 
controlling sun and its brother-spheres, might by 
means of man’s soul fulfil a destiny of a very different 
kind from the cold annihilation promised by geologists, 
feared by astronomers. The conviction that it w;is not 
necessary to endeavour to explain everything in terms 
of exact knowledge became more sure, and at last 
it was apprehended that those hours of exaltation, 
hours when beauty became almost pain, when excess 
of happiness crystallised at a touch into sadness, meant 
that the soul stretched out invisible hands to the 
unknown, and sent cries, unheard by its fellows, into 
the night. Philosopher and scientist could never set 
aside that mysterious communion, argue how they 
might; it existed; it was an experience of man himself, 
and, as such, it came within their sphere; but it baffled 
them. 

It baffled them because, with all their gifts, they 
were children trying to catch sunbeams. Their restless, 
unsatisfied spirits, trained to challenge mystery, felt 
that to explain away this secret sense of immortality, 
of harmony with the divine—however temporary or 
intermittent may be its awakening from sleep—their 
analogies and manuals, their councils and libraries, 
were of no avail. And still they argue, still they 
bring Space and Time and Beauty and Faith within 
the compass of the printed page; and the soul of man, 
in the quiet hours, disregards them all, conscious, with¬ 
out books and without argument, that it must in the 
last resort own allegiance to that mystery of mysteries 
which it feels is somehow inseparable from Space and 
Time, from Beauty and Faith, and which it knows 
from afar as God. W. L. R. 
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“La Retraite” 

By R. A. J. Walling. 

I LOVE the little shop where Monsieur Jean-Marie 
Legrand carries on the business of a tobacconist. 
It is a dark little shop in a narrow street of unevenly 
tall houses with gabled fronts and carved timber 
beams. There is not a perpendicular line anywhere, 
but Jean-Marie’s shop leans more insistently against 
its neighbours than any other. For half an hour in 
the morning the sun shines in through the diminutive 
panes of his window, and gleams upon the sabots of 
Madame Legrand as she kneels scrubbing the stones 
in the doorway, and lights up the white coifs of the 
housewives who clatter past on their way shopping 
and give greeting. It is reflected for a few moments 
in the tiny stream of water that trickles down the 
middle of the street through the cobblestone gutter. 
Then it passes away, and the Rue d’Ajot is once more 
a street of Vandyck shadows in all tones of brown— 
brown the stone, brown the timbers, brown the tower 
of the Church of St. Yves which obscures the light at 
Jean-Marie’s top window. 

Nay, not all brown. If you stand at the bend of 
the street and look up, your eye is fixed by two bright 
spots of colour, red and green, which but accentuate 
its glory of rich shadows. Red, a glowing vermilion, 
the double-cone that hangs over Jean-Marie’s door as 
a token that you may purchase the consoling weed 
within. Green, a vivid emerald, the board on which 
is painted the legend: 

"Vins et spiritueux. Madame Legrand, d^bitante.” 
For the Legrand establishment is divided into two 
departments. You acquire your thirst by the aid of 
that fiery brown shag which Jean-Marie sells you in a 
blue paper packet; you go round the partition to quench 
it with a draught of the excellent cider or the indifferent 
wine that Madame Legrand dispenses over a little 
pewter-topped counter. 

I admire Madame Legrand consummately. She is the 
very type of capability, and I have no doubt that with¬ 
out her Jean-Marie would be a feckless good-for- 
nothing, a lost soul wandering on the earth. But it 
is Jean-Marie that I love. 

For Jean-Marie has, I think, the art of living. His 
shop is valuable to Jean-Marie, not so much for the 
profit he earns in sous upon the dreadful scaferlati and 
the still more dreadful matches he sells, as for the 
profession it affords him and the intercourse it gives 
him with his fellow-men. Jean-Marie has a passion 
for converse with his kind. To a few select and dis¬ 
criminating souls, the little dark and crooked shop 
in the Rue d’Ajot is both club and parliament. Hither 
Taillefer, the greengrocer, escaping from the toils of 
Madame Taillefer, comes to discuss the affairs of the 
municipal council, and old Lafon, the shoemaker, who 
was in Paris during the Commune, to lament over the 
decline of the true Republican spirit in these degenerate 
days; and half a dozen other cronies congregate at a 
slack hour of the day to set the affairs of the nation 
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straight. They make me free of their circle, for they 
say I have the genius of sympathy. 

But what I like better than the conclave of the Rue 
d’Ajot is to catch Jean-Marie alone at the day’s close 
—when it is blue dusk above the tower of St. Yves, 
but deep night in the tobacco shop. Jean-Marie has 
lit the gas-jet over his chair behind the counter. On 
the counter itself sits Armand Paul-Louis, aged six, 
who goes much in awe of Madame Legrand, and is 
grossly spoilt by Jean-Marie. Armand Paul-Louis 
spells out a paragraph from the Petit Journal . 

“ Le bon petit diable!” says Jean-Marie. “ Wel¬ 
come, monsieur. The young one makes progress, I 
believe.” 

I agree that he does. 

“ He reads. He writes. The little devil has a 
veritable mania for writing. A crayon, a wall, a door 
—ask his mother.” 

Armand Paul-Louis looks up at me and rubs his ear 
with a tragi-comic grin. 

“The droll!” exclaims Jean-Marie. “She caught 
you a sound one just now, my brave. But if you will 
chalk on her wardrobe, 1 Jeannette is a beast ’—what 
would you?” 

I remark that Armand Paul-Louis has added to his 
inches since last year. 

“ Truly, he grows, the young one. He will grow— 
pht! and he will be a soldier before one can turn 
round.” 

“ You would like to be a soldier, Armand ?” I ask, 
tousling his curls. 

“ Yes, monsieur. I wish to do my duty.” 

“Pht! The fine sentiments!” says Jean-Marie. 
“ Get out, little devil, and go to bed ! One talks about 
duty at six years! It is quite early, I believe. As if 
one had no other duty! They talk like that at the 
Palais-Bourbon, it filters down to the Rue d’Ajot 
and the infants catch the jargon.” 

Armand Paul-Louis has vanished round the partition. 

“Eh, then, Monsieur Legrand,” say I, “you are not 
enthusiastic for the new spirit?” 

“ I tell you I am not! What! There is too much 
talk. And, look, monsieur, as I tell Taillefer and 
Lafon every day of their lives, it is talk that causes 
all the trouble. L’ami Guillaume talks la-bas; 
messieurs les Ministres talk here. Result—more taxes, 
more guns, more horses, more men—and now three 
years’ service instead of two. What’s the use? I, 
monsieur, I am a pacifist.” 

“You have been reading VHumanity ,” say I. 

“ No, I swear, I am a convinced pacifist. I am a 
reasoned pacifist. This military spirit, which you call 
new—it is an old barbarism, the oldest of all. . . .” 

Jean-Marie deftly twists a cigarette, and lights it 
at the gas-jet. I settle down to listen to a long and 
jerky discourse on the evils of war, blown out between 
puffs of cigarette smoke. 

“If I remember rightly, Monsieur Legrand,” I re¬ 
mark at the end of it, “ you did your three years’ 
service—and I have understood you to say you enjoyed 


“ Perfectly ! But see, monsieur, one was young then 
—and the young ones, what do the young ones think? 
In effect, they do not think at all. A uniform, a flag, 
a strain of music—voilh! that is enough.” 

“Jean-Marie!” It is the voice of Madame Legrand 
from the other side of the partition. 

“ Pardon me, monsieur,” says Jean-Marie. 

• ••••• 

On a Saturday evening not long after, I am strolling 
down the shadowy Rue d’Ajot, when the sound of 
music comes stealing between the tall buildings. People 
appear at the doors of their shops and houses, and 
watch the end of the street. Two words gently agitate 
the air. 

“ La Retraite!” says the girl in the apron who stands 
in the porch of the greengrocer. 

“ La Retraite! ’ ’ shout the gamins who come running 
along the cobblestones. 

The Rue d’Ajot has two or three public lamps hang¬ 
ing from its leaning walls, but they are not yet lit. 
The head of the procession therefore turns the corner 
almost unseen, and a burst of brilliant music seems to 
come out of a confused mass of shadow moving rapidly 
towards me. The drumsticks wave, the trombones flash 
in the casual lights of shop windows, the red trouser: 
move like automata. Half the population falls in 
behind the band and marches too, and it has an air 
half-carnivalesque, half-moist-eyed affection for the 
crashing music and the red trousers. All the youth of 
the town is there—and how regular, how soldierly its 
progress! It has formed fours by instinct, and 
marches like a machine. Not only masculine youth 
there are girls and women who keep step. There are 
middle-aged and bearded men in their business gar¬ 
ments, with hats jauntily cocked, heads erect, keeping 
step, eyes front, in evident ecstasy. 

I have stood back out of the crush on the narrow 
steps of the Church of St. Yves. As the marching 
column thins I look across the street to the shop of 
1 Jean-Marie Legrand, and I see him in the doorway, 
with the hand of Armand Paul-Louis in his. The 
youngster, in a state of high excitement, stamps his 
feet and nods his head to the tune. He pulls hi? 
father’s arm, and shouts to him. Monsieur Legrand 
shakes him. I can see his lips forming the words: 

“Tais-toi, petit diable!” 

But as the column tails off, Jean-Marie suddenly 
stoops and hoists Armand Paul-Louis on his shoulder. 

steps into the street, falls into one of the ranks, anc 

• 

marches, head up, black beard projected in front 
him. The brazen music is almost inaudible; but the 
even throbbing of the drums sounds above the clatter 
of boots and sabots on the stones and the roar of voice> 
And, as he passes me, Jean-Marie is stepping to the 
beating of the drums, and there is a beatific smile ’ ! r 
his face, while in all the aspect of Armand Paul-Lo^ 
sits an expression of delirious content. 

I conclude that, if it comes to four years’ servio 
when the little devil is as tall as his father, it will noer. 
but the music of “La Retraite” to assuage the wrath 
that convinced and reasoned Pacifist. 
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REVIEWS 

The Ubiquitous Poet 

Streets: A Book of London Verses . By DOUGLAS 
Goldring. (Max Goschen. 2 s. 6d. net.) 

The Call of the Mountains , and Other Poems . By 

James E. Pickering. (A. C. Fifield. is. net.) 

English Echoes from the Quartier Latin . By K. W. 

LUNDIE. (Elkin Mathews, is. net.) 

Songs of Three Counties , and Other Poems . By MAR¬ 
GUERITE Radclyffe-Hall. With an Introduction 
by R. B. Cunninghame GRAHAM. (Chapman and 
Hall. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Amor Viri. By GAUTIER DE St. OUEN. (Buenos 
Aires. Privately printed.) 

Constab Ballads. By CLAUDE McKay. (Watts and 
Co. is. 6d. net.) 

HE City Muse, interpreted aforetime by Henley and 
Thomas Ashe, now finds a voice through Mr. 
Douglas Goldring, who a little while back introduced 
himself as 44 A Country Boy.” 41 Streets” is an achievement 
quite apart from the common order of things. It is 
distinguished throughout by penetrating vision, succinct 
expression, and what we might term an almost stark 
sincerity. Mr. Goldring has an admirable faculty for 
getting straight to the mark, and an unerring appre¬ 
hension of the 41 spirit of place.” If the real aim 
of poetry be to give pleasure, then that pleasure will 
often have to be sought in Mr. Goldring’s poems along 
the line of intellectual appreciation. With others of 
the younger school of poets, he is determined to depict 
things as they are, and refuses to see them better 
through the modifying medium of a golden haze. For 
all that, he is less realistic than impressionistic; it 
would be right to say that he gives us the souls of 
terraces and avenues: — 

Goreham Street’s sad. Here lives old Jones the poet— 
He knew Swinburne and Watts, and has letters from 
“dear Charlie Keene.” 

Loo Isaacs lives here as well, and poor Captain Jowett: 
And the “Goreham Street Murder” was over at number 
thirteen. 

Alas! we all know “Goreham Street.” And we find 
the exclamation and the recognition both equally evoca¬ 
tive by more than one other of Mr. Goldring’s poems. 
“Mare Street, N.E.,” is not a pleasant poem; but, 
then, “ Mare Street, Hackney,” is scarcely a thorough¬ 
fare which will appeal to the aesthetic. It is relentlessly 
pictured for us in sixteen mordant lines, in which there 
is no more actual description than a passing reference 
to a petroleum flare. But it must not be taken that 
Mr. Goldring’s streets are all sordid. He finds 
“ gracious mysteries of love and death ” in “ Gladstone 
Terrace,” a rapturous memory in “Great Russell 
Street,” and the all-sufficiency of love in “Finchley 
Road.” Romance casts her net in Trafalgar Square. 
Dreams fairly haunt the Walworth Road (S.E.),”and 
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•• Acacia Road (Barking) " lives in a picture of quiet 
old women framed in its small bow windows: — 

Sometimes they knit, 

And sometimes dream a little, holding their breath. 

If Mr. Goldring had only given us 44 Goreham Street ” 
and “Mare Street,” we should have been bound to 
admire him; but since he has given us these others as 

well, we are sincerely grateful to him. 

From the city to the mountains: and here is your 
poet still. But he somehow doesn’t quite succeed in 
the person of Mr. Pickering. In the title-poem he 
hovers tantalisingly about the subject, but never really 
lands. This and 44 The Old Manor House,” his two 
lengthiest efforts, are both unconvincing as poems, 
apparently because the emotional impulse was not suffi¬ 
ciently strong and centralised to create a compact and 
coherent form of expression. They are too diffused, 
vexed by uncontributive detail—as in the elaborate 
fancy on page 10—distracting by a restless shifting of 
the point of view. Mr. Pickering is much better suited 
to his powers in some of his shorter pieces. 44 The 
Master of the Marionettes ” is adequately conceived 
and executed, and 44 Love’s Counterfeit,” though its 
idea is by no means novel, satisfies by a commendable 
conciseness and freshness of treatment: — 

The wind that sweetly sings in ocean caves, 

Then dallies with the wallflowers on the tower 

May fan assassins and sweep over graves. 

What pleasure has a kiss that fever brings? 

Or one grown cold with satisfied desire? 

The love that on the senses fiercely plays, 

Comes like a wind and passes like a fire. 

One or two of the sonnets at the end of the book have 
a pleasant distinction— 44 Galileo,” 44 The Appian 
Way,” and 44 Stratford-on-Avon ”; though the latter is 
marred by a false rhyme in the sestet. 

There is not a great deal of poetry in Miss Lundie’s 
little volume, but there is some interesting verse that 
covers a variety of subjects. These are sufficiently 
classic to include translations from Goethe and Heine, 
and sufficiently up to date to include two aeroplam 
songs and a “ Bulgarian Women’s War Song.” The 
traditional flavour of the vie de Bohime will be found 
in such examples as 44 Pathological Research,” 44 My 
Flat,” “A Modem Author,” and 44 The Flea”; while 
Miss Lundie also animadverts on Accident Insurance 
and the House of Lords. A daintier, tenderer senti¬ 
ment is evidenced in a 44 Milking Song” and a 
14 Berceuse.” 

That modern Bayard, Mr. Cunninghame Graham, 
when he has answered all the calls of oppressed race c . 
would seem to find occupation and a change in meeting 
the appeals of lady lyrists, every bit as serious a 
matter, we will warrant. The lady who proudly own? 
him as sponsor in the present instance is already known 
as a writer of charming little songs which have been 
happily set to music by Mr. Coningsby Clarke and 
other composers. The verses in this volume are fer 
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the most part of a similar type. The “ Three Coun¬ 
ties' 1 of which Miss Radclyffe-Hall sings are Worcester, 
Hereford, and Gloucester, but in subsequent pages she 
wanders as far afield as Italy and the United States. 
The characteristic qualities of these songs are a gift of 
natural music, a delicate feeling for nature, and a 
pretty tinge of sentiment. Miss Hall is content with 
old and simple themes, which she handles with much 
grace. Let “ Eastnor Churchyard" serve for an 
instance: — 

I be hopin’ you remember, 

Now the Spring has come again, 

How we used to gather violets 
By the little church at Eastnor, 

For we were so happy then ! 

O my love, do you remember 
Kisses that you took and gave? 

There be violets now in plenty 
By the little church at Eastnor, 

But they’re growing on your grave. 

Even in Buenos Aires, it seems, the English Muse is 
indigenous. Very curious, too, is this booklet, coming 
from such a quarter. It owes not a single touch to 
South America, the Estancias and gauchos of the 
Argentine. A sequence of fifty Shakespearean love- 
sonnets, it might almost have been bequeathed from 
some forgotten Elizabethan or Jacobean poet. The 
author has evidently made himself very familiar with 
the poetry of that period, particularly the sonnets of 
Shakespeare, and proves himself an apt pupil. Many 
of the sonnets have undeniable merit; a nimble fancy, 
a coherence of idea, and a felicity of expression which 
lend a new interest to the old, old arts of comparing 
the Peerless Beloved to all the treasures of earth and 
heaven and sea, and protesting a unique and deathless 
devotion. Numbers 7, 20, 25, 33, 35, 40, 41, and 47, 
to single out a few, are life-like resurrections, and they 
are also good sonnets. We will quote the first of these 
in proof of the statement: — 

As who on surges of some chartless main, 

Wafts at the mercy of a wayward wind, 

And goes now forward, now comes back again, 
Reviewing isles that erst were left behind, 

So does my poesy’s uncertain sail 
Drift on thy virtue’s unrestricted sea, 

Where’er the breeze of fancy doth prevail, 

Knowing not where her pole or harbour be ; 

Herein thy graces are those several ports 
And pleasant havens of her random stay ; 

To each in turn for shelter she resorts, 

Yet soon from each for others hastes away. 

This then I ask, love, that thou be my guide, 

And she shall anchor where thou dost decide. 

But—well, we are moved to the impertinent query, 
“ What on earth is this man doing in Buenos Aires?" 
Strange indeed are the ways of the Muse! 

One final phenomenon. The author of “ Constab 
Ballads " is a gentleman of colour, formerly a con¬ 
stable in the Jamaica Police. Most of his ballads are 
in negro-English. We can assure those people who 
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rejoice in dialect literature that Scots of the Kailyard 
is nothing to it. Take this quatrain for example:— 

Yet you dih-ya ’douten use 
Only formin’ like de juice; 

An’ dem caan’ see, se’p me king, 

Dat you ’pon malingering. 

But when such superficial difficulties have been sur¬ 
mounted there is a great deal of quaint interest in Mr. 
McKay's work. He makes it very clear that he did 
not enjoy life in the Jamaica Constabulary, and he 
avows a particular antipathy for malingerers and 
“ bummers "— Anglict, “cadgers." Metrically and 
rhythmically, Mr. McKay often falls short, but his 
work can claim at least that interest which belongs of 
right to every sincere human document. He does, at 
all events, realise for us something of the life of a 
Jamaica policeman, and in one poem, entitled “Sukee 
River," he rises to true poetic feeling and to musical 
versification. 

Mr. Whitten’s London 

A Londoner's London . By WILFRED WHITTEN. 
(Methuen and Co. 6s.) 

Quite a respectable sum of centuries must have elapsed 
since it was possible to see London in one day. It is 
strange to think that the whirligig of time is fast 
bringing the possibility back again, and that in perhaps 
another fifty years our impatient cousins from across 
the Atlantic, instead of being driven round a few ob¬ 
structed streets for that purpose, will soar gracefully 
out of the purlieus of Hendon and by dint of literally 
covering about 500 miles before nightfall be enabled 
once again to “do" London in the day. For our¬ 
selves, we confess that the prospect tempts us exceed¬ 
ingly, but what grey-beards we shall seem to ourselves 
when we remember our earlier modes of transit! There, 
up aloft, we shall recall the straw-strewn growlers, the 
asphyxiating underground railway, and the pudding- 
shaped 'buses whose drivers divided our youthful awe 
between their vocabulary, complexions, and innumerable 
overcoats. We may be inclined to reflect that the 
faster we travel the more rapidly does the old man with 
the scythe seem to mow, and if we need an excuse for 
our initial nervousness we may well plead that the 
imagination staggers at the thought of traversing such 
a Sahara of chimney-pots. At present the best way, 

! we make bold to say the only way, to see London is 
on legs, and the happy traveller is he who goes as 
Mr. Wilfred Whitten does, weaving the rich skein of 
old memory with the often rather colourless fabric of 
passing impression. 

“John o' London" knows his country—it is no longer 
merely a city—too well to pretend that any man can be 
really intimate with more than a fragment of what be 
aptly describes as “that world without end." Hence 
he has not given us an inflated guide, nor has he 
attempted to pulp the diverse souls of London into one. 
because he is wise enough to know that almost even’ 
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acre possesses a soul of its own. He has written of the 
London of his experience, illuminating personal 
reminiscence with historical record and adding many a 
yarn of bygone days. He has written only of that 
part of London which residence, choice, and necessity 
have made his own. It includes Islington, but not 
Chelsea; Westminster Abbey, but not St. Paul's. It 
is " John o' London's " London. 

In these days of egomania we are rarely inclined to 
protest against an author's modesty, but we cannot help 
wishing that Mr. Whitten had relied a little more 
strongly upon the charm of his own personality and 
a little less upon the almost embarrassing riches of 
his topographical knowledge. That he should en¬ 
deavour to be inconspicuous is in itself testimony to 
the seduction of his subject. A man in a provincial 
town may retain his personality and impress it upon 
his fellow-townsfolk without superhuman effort, but 
London is like a great sponge. Whether it be in 
thought, art, or commerce, it tends to absorb. Even 
modem literature seems to have come under its peculiar 
influence, for the manner in vogue is the imperfect one 
of getting into focus a multitude of impressions in the 
belief that these can of themselves present the same 
artistic unity as was formerly created by conscious 
personality. 

Whenever we feel we are in close touch with the 
author, we are delighted; as when he says, “ the fine 
digestive wobble of the horse 'bus is already a lost 
sensation," or speaks of a hansom cab's "stealthy 
binocular glide through London's night," or declares 
that " observation is denied to the man on the motor 
’bus, as it is to the wretch under it "—a dark saying, 
but true every way; or when he describes literature as 
“ a spiritual activity seeking to establish spiritual con¬ 
tacts with the world." 

But in wishing for another book, consisting of 
a series of impressions knit together by an en¬ 
tirely personal subjectivity, from one who knows 
London by day and night as well as, if not better than, 
anyone else, we are far from depreciating the merits 
of the volume in hand. For the young person who 
has the right feeling for London, but scant knowledge, 
and for the middle-aged who wish to revive old memo¬ 
ries, this is the book. Over the ground covered, little 
of interest is missed, unless we make an exception of 
that shy inscription in the Abbey, which is, perhaps, 
the most moving of them all: 

"Janet—Dear Child." 


“Le Noble Geffroy Chaucier*’ 

Geoffrey Chaucer. By EMILE LEGOUIS. Translated 
by L. LAILAVOix, M.A. (J. M. Dent and Sons. 
5s. net.) 

SOME people have been unkind enough to say that to 
find Shakespeare properly appreciated one must go to 
Germany. Now comes a French professor and teaches 
us of our Chaucer. In this, however, is a certain fitness, 


having regard to the literary antecedents of the Father 
of English Poetry, although, as M. Lailavoix shows 
in his interesting preface, it is only within the last 
hundred and fifty years that Chaucer has been in any 
way recognised in France. From Voltaire and Provost 
onwards, the poet has not lacked his select apologists 
in French letters, and M. Legouis may be regarded in 
some sort as the crown of the succession, for this book 
is the first popular and unacademic presentation of the 
subject to the French public. We may as well say at once 
that it will not be surprising if M. Legouis proves to 
have achieved much more, for this volume is likely to 
be recognised even in this country as something of a 
standard text-book. It bears abundant evidence of 
thorough scholarship and a fine critical acumen, and it 
is written with sympathetic insight and in a charmingly 
easy style. 

In the opening chapter Professor Legouis sketches 
the figure and career of Chaucer about as completely 
as is possible. The poet is portrayed as a genial, 
lovable mortal, living his changeful life and making the 
most of it; not over-scrupulous where self-interest is 
involved, yet of a strict integrity in public affairs; 
easily accommodating himself to the circumstances of 
the hour; a keen observer, with a mischievous humour, 
which he does not disdain to turn on himself. Such a 
man, in a word, as could never be a prophet like Lang- 
land, but who was admirably equipped to be the poet 
Chaucer. 

When all is said, Chaucer’s chief value is, and must 
always be, English: and this as much for what is 
foreign in his work as for what is native. Criticism is 
constantly lengthening the score of his borrowings, and 
it is now abundantly evident that not only is he in¬ 
debted in a general way to Machaut, to Deschamps, to 
Guillaume de Lorris, and Jean de Meung, but that a 
great proportion of his work consists of almost literal 
translations from these and other writers. In this fact 
Professor Legouis finds some explanation of the long 
neglect of the poet by French students. Only to Eng¬ 
lish readers was his work new. At the same time, it 
was in this school that he learnt his technique and 
trained his ear to the music of seemly words, until he 
was able to take up his own language, rendering it 
malleable and ductile, the becoming vehicle, for the 
first time, of poetic expression. This is at once his 
greatest and his specifically English achievement. 
Other qualities also he caught from Continental artists. 
For instance, from the French trouvtres he derived his 
atmosphere, a clarity as of perpetual spring. "Aucas- 
sin and Nicolette" arid the "Canterbury Tales" enact 
their scenes under the same April skies. He is, indeed, 

Vernal Chaucer, whose fresh words 

Throb thick with merle and mavis all the year. 

But he is English and original in other respects: "in 
the freedom and frankness of his spirit," to quote Mr. 
A. W. Ward, "and in his preference for the good in 
things as they are to the good in thihgs as they might 
be." He is better pleased to know his feet firmly 
planted on the earth than to find his head amongst the 
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stars. Thus, M. Legouis reads in “The House of 
Fame ,, the poet's “decided refusal to surrender himself 
completely to the sublime, or to believe deeply in the 
pure conceptions of the spirit"; and he remarks else¬ 
where, i popos of Chaucer's use of Dante, “ His is not 
the spirit to descend into hell, nor to rise up into Para¬ 
dise." He is essentially of this world, absorbed with 
the pageant of life, which he apprehends with elemen¬ 
tary directness; his emotions are simple, his colours 
primary and flat. 

It is, of course, in the “Canterbury Tales" that the 
tutored genius of Chaucer flnds its best and freest ex¬ 
pression. Here, indeed, his powers soared to creation. 
M. Legouis gives us a fascinating discussion of the 
poet's masterpiece. He demonstrates not only the power 
of characterisation in the “ Prologue," but, further, the 
striking manner in which it is sustained in the ensuing 
numbers, and especially calls attention to the shrewd 
delineation of the host of the “Tabard," who is but 
meagrely sketched in the “Prologue." In this attention 
to character-drawing, Chaucer marks a significant de¬ 
parture, heralding the rise of English drama, and, at 
a greater distance, the appearance of Fielding and the 
English novel. Masterly, too, is the harmony of senti¬ 
mental and comic in this work, while its artistic unity 
is evinced in the very aptness of the respective tales to 
their narrators. But there is another characteristic 
which links Chaucer up with the most modem school of 
literary artists. In a single phrase of M. Legouis, 
“Truth was his magnet." He learnt to set aside the 
artificial and affected and to use the fruits of his own 
large observation. Herein lies the answer to all ques¬ 
tions touching the morality of Chaucer. He is neither 
preacher nor satirist, but sets forth with indulgent 
tolerance and unfailing humour the results of his keen 
insight into the humanity of his day. Only occasion¬ 
ally, as in the delineation of the Pardoner and the 
village parson, he allows himself to be moved by moral 
feeling, and then the issue is one of simple goodness 
and simple rascality. 

“Amongst writers of genius, the one who strikes us 
soonest as a friend is Chaucer." So M. Legouis con¬ 
cludes, and so let it be. The reason is that, above all 
things, Chaucer is human. He knows all our infirmi¬ 
ties, yet is without bitterness. He makes no preten¬ 
sions, studies no pose, neither broods nor frets, but in 
his heartsome lines nets sunshine and snares the cool, 
elusive breath of the prime. Surely one of the most 
touching tributes ever paid to him is that of Coleridge: 
“His manly cheerfulness is especially delicious to me 
in my old age." And because of these things we 
gladly admit him to that intimacy which we grant to 
but few—to our “Saint Charles," to “R. L. S.," per¬ 
haps also to Browning. Those who count him a friend 
already will love him more for M. Legouis' brilliant 
book, while the sad stranger may well find the way to ; 
his good fellowship under its direction. It may be 
added that samples are given of the author's transla¬ 
tion of the “Tales" into French. We say no more than 
that they probably represent the best that can be done 
in such a matter. 
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Ecce Deus: Studies of Primitive Christianity . By 

Professor W. B. Smith. (Watts and Co. 6s. 
net.) 

The author of this critical survey has fully persuaded 
himself that to him it has been finally given to solve 
the problem of Christianity. Such phrases as “ I have 
proved beyond contradiction," “ What other worthy 
interpretation has revealed itself to the eyes of the 
commentator?", “The mere statement of this interpre¬ 
tation is almost an unanswerable demonstration,” 

“ Symbolism, plain beyond all reasonable doubt",— 
such phrases are, anyhow, a demonstration of assurance 
The readiness shown by those who attack histone 
Christianity is equalled only by their contemptuous 
references to each other's criticisms. Hamach con¬ 
siders Baur's theories incredible. Schweitzer regards 
the views of Harnach, Renan, Strauss, and Baur as 
belonging to the region of merely obsolete conjecture; 
while Professor W. B. Smith designates Schweitzer’s 
“Quest of the Historical Jesus" “a cemetery of de¬ 
parted hypotheses"; of Harnach, Loisy, and Well- 
hausen he writes that their “judgment never appears to 
be determined by objective facts, but uniformity by sub¬ 
jective caprice, with a dark thread of hasty assumption 
stretching itself through their whole web of argument.’ 
This is splendid; but let us give one more quotation 
“ The Jesus of Cheyne and Loisy and Wellhausen is 
not only precisely as unwarranted [as that of ortho¬ 
doxy], but is also weak, miserable, and functionless, 
entirely superfluous on the stage of history, explaining 
absolutely nothing, but blocking every otherwise satis¬ 
factory explanation." 

After this we may smile when Professor Smith says 
that the Jesus of orthodoxy is indeed a glorious being, 
although without scriptural or other warrant: or when 
he evolves a new “ Jesus-shape " out of his inner con¬ 
sciousness, and explains absolutely everything. This 
is eminently satisfactory, seeing that former critics, 

“ one and all, have been absolute failures." And what 
is this new “ Jesus-shape " ? Simply the idea of God 
symbolically represented as a man—a transcendent 
vision materialised. There is no historic Jesus, for "to 
suppose that a human Jesus actually beheld great multi¬ 
tudes following him, and pitied them as sheep scattered 
and torn, and then began to teach them many thing* 
is unspeakably absurd." Professor Smith rejects the 
“ Jesus-figure," and substitutes the Jesus-shadow 
“ We affirm and maintain that the only real Jesus i> 
the Jesus of the Evangelists, the purely divine Jesus, 
who in the Gospels has cast about him the shining 
semblance of a reverend man." To support this 
hypothesis there is attributed to the Evangelists and 
Apostles the amazing feat of deliberately constructing 
the whole life story of an imaginary man, with ail i*> 
graphic and simply told detail, with all its sublime 
pathos and compelling humanism. Every miracle, I 
every incident, every detail in the life of Jesus is purely 
imagina r v and symbolic. The idea of his death is 
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merely borrowed from Plato’s Republic. The whole 
myth is an elaborate and carefully thought out plan 
for converting the Gentile nations to monotheism. 

Primal Christianity was esoteric. 44 The original secret 
societies were united in one point—the worship of the 
one God under many designations, of which the name 
Jesus, the Saviour, swallowed up all the others. This 
is not surprising, seeing that the Apostles and their 
successors were able to persuade a highly intelligent 
world that the fictitious, though symbolic, romance of 
an imaginary person was the veritable account of the 
life of an actual human being. The secret was remark¬ 
ably well kept, seeing that it has not been discovered 
till now. No wonder Professor Smith considers that 
the authors of this “ mighty concept *' possessed “ a 
high level of mental power and artistic sense/' which 
is 44 unequivocally attested " by the New Testament, 
44 a wonderful body of literature.” 

To those who can accept the suggestion that the New 
Testament, in reference to Jesus, does 44 not describe 
any human character at all,” it must seem the most 
astounding literary achievement, both in conception 
and effect. It is unnecessary to describe the beautiful 
piety of the fraud, so completely justified by the victory 
of monotheism. Professor Smith has brought much 
learning and scholarshp to bear on his ingenious in¬ 
quiry, but his conclusion we cannot regard to be more 
than a curious speculation which does violence to the 
simplest canons of historical criticism. He himself 
naively propounds the old conundrum: 44 What is a 
professor?" Answer: 44 A man that has some other 
opinion.” P. A. M. S. 


A Criticism of Fashionable 

Philosophies 

Vital Lies : Studies of Some Varieties of Recent Ob¬ 
scurantism . By Vernon Lee. 2 Vols. (John 
Lane. 10s. net.) 

UNDOUBTEDLY we are in need of a warning in the in¬ 
terests both of philosophy and of truth. Vernon Lee 
has uttered that warning in two volumes of exceedingly 
acute analysis. Philosophically, we have been drifting 
towards some very hard rocks of error, when, lo! this 
lighthouse entitled, somewhat curiously, 4 ‘Vital Lies.” 
This danger has come about through the widespread 
acceptance of Pragmatism. Miss Lee has been one of 
the first to discover that this word has had to do duty 
for two very different philosophical principles. Mr. 
C. S. Pierce, the original Pragmatist, meant by Prag¬ 
matism simply “making one's ideas clear"—a very 
desirable aim. William James and F. C. Schiller, to 
some extent followers of Mr. Pierce, nevertheless de¬ 
based the whole currency of his Pragmatism by adding 
the confusing and philosophically unsound idea of “the 
Will to Believe." Hence, into philosophy came “vital 
lies," which, it should be explained, is a term taken 
from a notable passage in Ibsen's “Wild Duck,” in 
which one of the characters is made to say: “Yes—I i 
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said vital lie—for illusion, you know, is the stimulating 
principle." A reference is also given to the “noble" 
or “royal" lie spoken of by Plato in his “Republic." 
Mankind, in the mass at any rate, has usually been 
easily led, and often much inspired, by some vital lie 
of this order. When, however, the philosopher intro¬ 
duces such illusions into his system, someone must pro¬ 
test in the cause of truth. A quotation will help to 
make clear Miss Lee's position: 


.... I am attacking a particular temperament 
which, imported into philosophy from wholly different 
fields of thought, tests truth by the standards of 
worldly practicality, of moral edification, and of 
religious sentiment, and thereby passes off as true 
what may be merely useful or inspiriting delusions, 
merely practically serviceable, emotionally satisfying, 
or morally commendable figments. 

There we have the beginning of all obscurantism. 
Systematised thought and the high ideals of philo¬ 
sophic truth are relegated to a very low place by those 
whose only real recommendation of their theory is that 
“it works." The ordinary mortal is generally satisfied 
with this. And in days when quiet investigation be¬ 
comes increasingly difficult, and our temper of mind 
more intensely practical, he troubles less and less to 
ascend to the rarefied atmosphere of the philosopher 
who requires a deeper and sounder reason. For, how¬ 
ever 44 vital " and 44 practical " a lie may be, it is a lie 
still; and the gradual elimination of such lies is part 
of the long process of history and of the evolution of 
mankind. 

Vernon Lee has, accordingly, studied the various 
manifestations of this intellectually dangerous tendency 
as they appear in the Pragmatism of Messrs. James and 
Schiller, in the Modernism of Father Tyrrell, in the 
“anthropological apologetics" of Mr. Crawley, and in 
the “Syndicalist Myth" of M. Sorel. 

Many will turn with special interest to the author's 
treatment of Father Tyrrell's Modernism as it is set 
forth in his volume, “Christianity at the Cross Roads." 
This work is subjected to the most thoroughgoing 
analysis. Miss Lee first acknowledges the high inten¬ 
tions and noble spirit of its author. She briefly outlines 
his exceedingly radical dealing with the historical facts 
of Christianity, and then shows how he brings in the 
principle of symbolism to his aid. This has been the 
refuge of more than one theologian who has outgrown 
the orthodoxy of his time; but the symbolism of Father 
Tyrrell must not be likened to the rather easy parellel- 
ism of shallow thinkers: it is a much subtler method, 
and one set forth with a much greater appearance of 
scientific logic. With all its appearance of high scien¬ 
tific sincerity, however, Miss Lee shows that it is only 
an elaborate “will-not-to-disbelieve.” A hint of her 
relentless reasoning may be given here: 

In short, after having proved that man and not 
• God was the author of the Scriptures and the inspirer 
of Church tradition we should find that man was the 
inventor of revelation and of sacraments, and that the 
God existing in the religious “Idea" was, like the 
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religious “Idea*’ itself, not the Creator, but the 
Creation of man. Father Tyrrell, as we have seen, 
has never followed rational criticism to this, its 
ultimate consequence, but, on one path after another 
across this continuity of rational conception, has 
suddenly stopped short before a chasm which inter¬ 
rupted his passage: a chasm of inherited mystical 
belief, inexplicable only to those who shared it. For 
that mystical belief, inexplicable only to those who 
snared it. For that mystical belief which interrupts 
Father Tyrrell’s thought at the critical point is itself 
a humanly explicable phenomenon of human nature. 

Vernon Lee's searching criticism of Mr. Ernest Craw¬ 
ley's ideas, which are embodied in his books “ The Tree 
of Life: A Study of Religion” and “The Mystic Rose: 
A Study of Primitive Marriage,” makes those ideas 
seem very like a farrago of incompatibilities. For, out 
of a long disquisition on the usefulness of the super¬ 
stitions and religious practices of all ages, Mr. Crawley 
finally comes to the conclusion that the Catechism, 
Dogmas, and Sacraments of the English Church are 
desirable for their usefulness, however assailable they 
may be logically! In the hands of Miss Lee this argu¬ 
ment, which we confess we have stated somewhat 
crudely, becomes very like a reductio ad absurdum . 
The ultimate advice that Mr. Crawley attempts to give 
is a rehabilitation of the old idea that the varying con¬ 
tents of the mind are to be kept in water-tight compart¬ 
ments, which are henceforth to be more scientifically 
denominated “planes” of thought or of consciousness. 
The acute intellect of Vernon Lee makes short work of 
all such proposals. 

Those who wish to know how she deals with the 
Syndicalist Myth will consult the volumes for them¬ 
selves. We have given a brief impression of a book 
which is singularly difficult to summarise and to quote. 
The whole must be read with the intellect alert and the 
attention fixed if the reader would follow the workings 
of the writer's mind. This work is no mere captious 
criticism of intellectual tendencies and fashionable 
philosophies, but a real and serious contribution to 
thought and life which no thinker can afford to miss. 


The Fruiterers’ Company 

History of the Worshipful Company of Fruiterers of 
the City of London . By ARTHUR WILLIAM GOULD. 
Illustrated. (Privately printed.) 

The Fruiterers' Company obtained its first charter in 
1606, but there can be little doubt that, like many other 
of the smaller City companies, its corporate existence 
began centuries earlier. The great companies, gilds 
of important and wealthy merchants or craftsmen, very 
early appear in the history of London or in the records 
of the Exchequer, but in the City of medieval times 
a gild of a few petty tradesmen would rarely engage 
the attention of the authorities in such a way as to 
leave a definite mark on our annals. Thus as early 
as 1130 we find a payment on behalf of the Weavers' 
Gild of London, and in 1180 eighteen trade gilds 
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named were heavily amerced for being formed without 
royal licence. By 1319, however, no person could be¬ 
come a freeman of the City except he was enrolled in 
a recognised trade gild, and, as Mr. Gould has shown 
that Fruiterers were known in the City before that year, 
it is fair to assume that the Mystery of Fruiterers was 
then in existence, though the earliest mention of it at 
present known is a century later (1416). But the 
company was then, as it still is, a very small one, anc 
ranked low in the order of precedence. Mr. Gould, 
as is fitting, makes a claim for a precedence of 45th. 
whereas Stow puts them 58th. He has collected a 
great many lists, but has unaccountably overlooked the 
earliest, the list of companies who went out in 14S5 
to welcome Henry VII to London. In this they are 
54th in order, between the Fellmongers and the Hatters, 
and are one of eight companies which sent one repre 
sentative only, while some of the richer companies 
sent 21. 

It would be difficult to speak too highly of the pains 
expended on the preparation of this book. Mr. Gould 
has ransacked every likely source of information, and 
has collected a surprising amount of material for the 
history of the Company in a volume tastefully printed 
and well illustrated. The copies of the charters pnnted 
should, however, we think, have been compared with 
and printed from the original Patent Rolls in the Public 
Record Office. The author gives facsimiles of several 
of the early documents mentioning the Company, and 
has been fortunate enough to light on some early draw¬ 
ings of the Company's arms, which are here repre- 
duced, while the other illustrations will be welcomed 
by members of the Company. 

One of the most interesting parts of the book is the 
author's account of the way in which the Company, 
after many years' interval, has been brought back into 
touch with the industry of fruit-farming. The revival 
began in 1882 with the offer of a prize for the be>: 
essay on “ Fruit Culture in English Farms,” which was 
printed and widely circulated. In 1889 a second com¬ 
petition was held, and aroused so much attention that 
next year the Company organised an Exhibition 0: 
English Fruit at the Guildhall. Since then the Corr 
pany has done much to encourage fruit-farming, and 
has issued a number of most useful publications on the 
subject. It is to be hoped that their efforts will wet 
with due success. 


Messrs. Stanley Paul and Co. announce a 2s. edition 
of “The Unholy Estate,” by Douglas Sladen, who* 
latest novel, “ The Curse of the Nile” is now in it* 
fourth edition. They have also in preparation “A Wire 
Out of Egypt,'' by Norma Lorimer, a story of the 
British brusqueness and pride in dealing with the 
native Christian. The authoress is well acquainted w:r 
life in the Soudan, and she makes many biting remark 
on the British as well as the native character. Tk 
book will contain a valuable foreword on the polity- 
questions introduced, from the pen of Mr. Dou^- 
Sladen. 
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Shorter Reviews 

Histoire des Communes Annextes ct Paris en 1859: 

Vanguard. By LUCIEN LAMBEAU. Illustrated. 

(Leroux, Paris.) 

BIG book! A solid book! A quarto volume of over 
five hundred pages on an outlying district of Paris 
that has had very little history of its own, in the 
pathological sense of the term, and has but rarely 
crossed the path of European or even French events! 
Civil war, invasion, the great French Revolution, the 
little revolutions, and the Commune awakened here 
only a few echoes, which are carefully preserved in 
M. Lambeau's pages. The English equivalent of 
Vaugirard would be Notting Hill or Islington; Vau- 
girard is a commonplace in satiric writers for the abode 
of the commonplace. M. de Coulanges wrote to his 
cousin, Mme. de S6vign6, of the difficulty of the con¬ 
ception involved in seeing 

Couler le Gange 
Dans le Vaugirard. 

It would have been as good burlesque to place a 
Napoleon in Vaugirard as in Notting Hill. 

M. Lambeau has done his best with such unpromising 
materials. There is a deal of really interesting social 
history in his book. The evolution of a district into 
a village, of a village into two or three communes, 
and of the disappearance of all these individualities 
beneath the absorbing hand of the great city cannot 
be insignificant matters. The history of Paris is a 
most entrancing study, and this is a contribution to 
the history of Greater Paris. The history of Vau¬ 
girard begins with the acquisition by the Benedictines 
of Saint Germain des Pr6s of the fief of Issy, and on 
this domain our village crystallised. The original 
grant, like so many of the kind, was probably a 
forgery, and the process by which Vaugirard gradually 
abolished its dependence on the Abbey is obscure; the 
Revolution cleared up an obsolete situation. The 
Benedictines had a country house on their Vaugirard 
estate, and the place itself changed its name from 
Valboitron in honour of one of their abbots. Vau¬ 
girard was always a home of religious and educational 
institutions; the first French seminary for priests and 
the Fr&res des Ecoles Chr&iennes (the “ Ignorantins ”) 
are creatures of her soil. 

The book is illustrated with charming plates, chiefly 
of the old barriers, and is beautifully printed. M. 
Lambeau appears to have made one curious mistake; 
he seems to place Waterloo in 1814. 


Faust-Studien: Ein Beitrag sum Verstandnes Goethes in 
seiner Dickstung . By HENRY WOOD. (Reimer, 
Berlin.) 

These studies of Goethe’s "Faust” commend them¬ 
selves by their ample scholarship and by the excellent 
modesty with which they are introduced. Few master¬ 
pieces have called forth more sustained floods of com- 
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mentary than "Faust,” and none have provided a 
better excuse. Goethe was not only one of the greatest 
of world-poets, but he was also an epitome of the 
literary theories and the political aspirations of a most 
significant generation. All his manifold views on 
life and letters, on politics and art, are illustrated in 
" Faust,” which, composed, or rather taking shape, 
gradually through most of a lifetime, is a patchwork 
of all that its author ever heard or thought or felt. 
It is one of the most topical and the most personal of 
all the works of genius. Professor Wood elucidates 
a few interesting points in this labyrinth of allusion. 
Goethe has sometimes been accused of a certain Olym¬ 
pian aloofness in his attitude towards contemporary 
politics. That this accusation is unwarranted is de¬ 
monstrated in these pages over and over again. Goethe 
was a " practical politician ” in the best sense, quite 
apart from his semi-municipal activities in Weimar. 
He saw down to the root of German troubles, and in 
the second part of "Faust,” among other places, 
showed the difference between Frederick II and 
Frederick William II, and prophesied the wrath to 
come. The setting of mediaeval imperialism, though 
it only gave expression to old Frankfort visions of his, 
somewhat obscures his parable. But modem Prussia 
was undoubtedly his quarry. The scene of the 
Hexenkiiche ” and other passages contain unmistak¬ 
able allusions to the quackery of various kinds—Rosi- 
crucian orders and so forth—that was rampant at 
Berlin and was sapping the new Germany. The con¬ 
ditions of the French Diamond Necklace affair were 
all repeating themselves at the Prussian Court. Pro¬ 
fessor Wood even thinks that Mirabeau was the inspirer 
of parts of Goethe's indictment. Lavater is clearly 
indicated by the " Einmal-eins ” of the incantation in 
the " Hexenkiiche.” Goethe was a conservative oppor¬ 
tunist in politic*; Professor Wood compares his social 
ideals not inaptly with those of Bismarck. An in¬ 
teresting chapter deals with the sonnets, which for 

obscurity and pregnancy vie with those of Shakespeare. 

• 

7 he Fauna of British lndia> including Ceylon and 
Burma: Hymenoptera. Vol. III. By CLAUDE 
Morley, F.Z.S. Illustrated. (Taylor and 
Francis. 20s.) 

THIS is another of the exhaustive series of scientific 
Zoology which Dr. Shipley is editing for the Secretary 
of State for India. It will be appreciated by entomo¬ 
logists. The Ichneumonidae are a section of the order 
of Hymenoptera, the membrane-winged insects, which 
fill an important place in zoological classification. The 
name Ichneumonidce is understood to be fancifully 
based upon the mammal ichneumon (the weasel or mon¬ 
goose), but no explanation is afforded here, and the 
connection is not obvious to the uninitiated. The 
speciality of these insects appears to be that these four¬ 
winged flies have parasitic habits, and deposit their 
eggs upon or within the skin of Lepidopterous (scale¬ 
winged) and other insects, as well as on spiders, false 
scorpions, and centipedes. The Ichneumonidce have 
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been aptly termed the teeth and claws of Nature, on 
account of their devastating properties, their larvae 
feeding wholly immersed within the bodies of other 
insects, one kind of parasite very often attacking 1 
several different species and even distinct orders. A 
list of the Indian hosts—that is, recipients of the eggs 
—is enumerated in this volume. The habits mentioned 
tend apparently to keep down the number of harmful 
insects. The internal and external structures of the 
group are described by Mr. Morley with a completeness 
that leaves nothing to be desired. So many as 410 
specimens arc dealt with in the minutest detail, besides 
descriptions of the many genera to which they belong 
These insects were, it is said, well known superficially 
long before the time of Linnaeus, on account of their 
wonderful habits and instincts, though the family has 
received but little attention, “ because the extreme 
specific similarity, in conjunction with much individual 
variation, often renders the discrimination of the species 
a matter of considerable difficulty.” The numerous 
illustrations in the text and the coloured plate 
appended show how little the specimens appear to 
differ, comparatively, to the untutored eye. The 
glossary is useful, even to a non-scientist, who, though 
acquainted with Greek and Latin, may be permitted 
to regret that there is not some general popular transla¬ 
tion of the scientific terms. The volume is a valuable 
addition to the series. 

7 he Garden of Ignorance-. The Experiences of a 
Woman in a Garden. By Mrs. GEORGE CRAN, 
F.R.H.S. Illustrated. (Herbert Jenkins. 5s. 
net.) 

Principles and Practice of School Gardening. By 
Alexander Logan. Illustrated. (Macmillan and 
Co. 3s. 6d.) 

MRS. CRAN is a lady amateur gardenej, to a very great 
extent self-taught, who a few years ago took up horti¬ 
culture as a hobby, and from quite a novice has become 
a practical expert in the art. It was only through many 
failures that she gained the valuable experience she 
possesses, and which she imparts to her readers in this 
chatty volume. “ This book will be very little technical,” 
she modestly says, “because I know still so little it were 
folly to compete with others who know all.” Never¬ 
theless, Mrs. Cran’s work contains a large amount of 
most useful information which will be welcome to 
every amateur gardener. The illustrations, from photo¬ 
graphs, are charming. 

Mr. Logan’s little volume, on the other hand, is 
quite technical, which, being an educational work, is as 
it should be. It is intended as a text-book on School- 
Gardening, dealing primarily with the educative aspect 
of the subject; and the method prescribed is that which 
has been found suitable by Mr. Logan, himself a 
teacher, in dealing with pupils between twelve and 
sixteen years of age. Almost every conceivable ques¬ 
tion is dealt with, at the end of each chapter are 
Correlated Exercises, and there are over one hundred 
illustrations to elucidate the text wherever at all 
necessary. 


Fiction 

Ineffectual Fires. By E. M. Smith-Dampier. (Ante 
Melrose. 6s.) 

HE tragedy of ineffectual genius has sekk 
been handled better than in this bcv«i. 
which forms a worthy successor to the sa& 
author's “Oil of Spikenard.” Benedict Sha*. 
son of the village schoolmaster and his Itaix 
wife, had painter's blood in his veins, and the 
sight of the painter, but not the skill. Therein b 
the tragedy, for Benedict found it hard to learn tk 
with all his great aspirations he could not paint, k 
these days probably he would have turned Futunsi. 
or magazine illustrator, and Barbara would have bee 
glad to marry him; but in the time in which he bee. 
that of Sir Joshua Reynolds, there were neithermaga- 
zines nor Futurists, and consequently Benedict wee: 
under. 

Beside him stands Miss Sabina Blanchflower, tk 
harsh East Anglian dameofl thoroughly provincial type, 
a type which survives unto this day in the country (b- 
tricts, and is reproduced with the fidelity possible only 
to keen insight and close observation. With these, 
the author has made Miss Sabina a grand character, 
one who compels admiration and will remain in tk 
reader's mind long after the book has been laid aside 
The story is tragedy pure and simple, and in 
fate of Benedict Shaw is most ironic tragedy. Insp 
of this, however, the book is not devoid of huncc 
Miss Blanchflower's denial of Giotto's immortality' 
“ Why, no one in these parts have iver heerd onhirr! 
—is an instance of the way in which the auk: 
seizes on points that are so obvious as to pass unpr 
ceived by the majority. The book, as a whole, is« 
fine, intense study of East Anglian life, and 
deserving of a high place in current literature. 


Myles Calthorpe y I.D.B . By F. E. MlLLS-\OUNC 
(John Lane. 6s.) 

If any complaint can be lodged against Miss M:b 
Young, it is that her heroes are too inhumanly pert*" 
Myles Calthorpe is Grit Lawless over again, the ver 
strong man with a shadowed past who makes a 
mendous sacrifice for the sake of the girl he v - 
and — but it would not be fair to the authoress to s 
more, for the story is one that should be read in f- 
Its setting is in the coast towns of South Ain- 
mainly in Durban, and its authoress, without * 
single paragraph that can be termed descriptive, h 
given the atmosphere of these towns vividly and la- 
fully. One who knows South Africa will tee 
breath of the Natal winds in these pages, and slip hi 
in reading to the land of broken promises and lfr* 
unrest—the best, worst, strongest, and weakest of 
British colonial possessions. 

It is a pity that in so real and vivid a story the h 
should present the only trace of unreality. Jo* 0 
rant is a fine study, and the minor characters who ? 
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Phf'in the drama which has Myles and Joan for its central 
^figures are cleverly portrayed. It is, on the whole, a 
swiftly moving story, with the interest well maintained 
from beginning to end, and we can recommend it to 
all those who, searching for an exciting novel, are not 
captious over psychological possibilities, nor likely to 
shy at *a hero formed, to a large extent, on the Seton 
Merriman model. 


:: Columbine at the Fair. By KATE Horn. (Stanley 
Paul and Co. 6s.) 

THERE are indications in this last book of Miss Kate 
Horn that she is giving more attention to the gradual 
: * infolding of the personality of her various characters; 

* :hey are not so many people placed in the book to 
five the reader a pleasant hour or so which in some of 
he author's previous works seemed to be the principal 

• >bject. At the same time, however, Miss Horn has 
lot yet achieved that inevitableness by which one is 

\ orced to acknowledge that the progress and the 
; mding are the only ones possible to the story. A 

- rountry vicarage and its surroundings form the chief 
xiints around which the plot is developed. Effie, the 
eldest daughter, is a wayward girl who gains little 
* sympathy from a mother who is jealous of her, and 
vhen tempted away from her home nearly falls a vic- 
im to an unscrupulous man and woman. Hugh, her 
over, is faithful until the last, but it is a very different 
iffie who at last finds her ultimate resting place within 
. he shelter of her husband’s home, from the selfish 
uid self-centred young woman to whom no one but her 
>wn small self was of any importance. There is a 
lealthy atmosphere about Miss Horn’s writing, and she 
vill progress still more if she will give greater attention 
0 the consistent working-out of the characters of her 
. Teations and not trouble too much about thinking out a 
nore or less complicated plot. 


American Novelists of To-day 

DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS 
By Frank Harris 

TH HE period of youth and growth is the most 
^ interesting in every organism; and to-day we 
are witnessing the early development of a new litera¬ 
ture. Up to the Civil War the literature of the United 
States had been purely English: Hawthorne and Poe 
- wight have been born in England; but Walt Whitman, 
Harte, and Emerson are distinctively American. 
And since these great innovators American literature 
has gone on unfolding on its own lines, and in the last 
twenty years the best works of fiction in our language 
have been American and not English. Harold Frederic 
and Stephen Crane, Frank Norris with “Wheat” and 
"The Pit,” Jack London in "The Call of the Wild ” 
and other tales, Upton Sinclair with “ The Jungle,” 


Ambrose Bierce with at least one story, Theodore 
Dreiser with “Sister Carrie,” “Jennie Gerhardt,” and 
“ The Financier,” and David Graham Phillips with 
half a dozen books are more important than the 
English prose writers of the same period. 

With the exception of Jack London and Upton Sin¬ 
clair, these American novelists are almost unknown in 
England. It is time, therefore, that one should speak 
of some of them, and naturally one begins with the 
man who up to the present has done the best work, 
David Graham Phillips. It is hardly too much to say 
that since Balzac no one has studied society with such 
a union of the creative power of temperament and the 
critical power of the intellect. “White Magic,” “The 
Adventures of Joshua Craig,” “New Wives for Old,” 
“The Second Generation,” “The Hungry Heart,” 
“The Husband’s Story,” are all books of the first 
order, showing extraordinary powers in their author. 

Phillips had made himself known as a journalist 
before he began to write; and in the ten or twelve years 
of his literary activity he won a larger popularity per¬ 
haps than any other American writer. All sorts of 
criticisms of him have appeared in American magazines 
and papers, most of them concerned chiefly in pointing 
out his faults, or what the critics regard as faults. I 
take small interest in the mistakes of a master: I am 
more concerned with Mr. Phillips* merits than his 
shortcomings. He has written half a dozen books that 
deserve to live; the public can find out what he is like 
for themselves, for several of his books are published 
in the Harmsworth series at sixpence each. 

I have compared Phillips with Balzac, and, of 
course, the comparison is unfair, because Balzac is the 
greatest creator in prose who ever lived, as unapproach¬ 
able in his way as Shakespeare. But I used the highest 
standard because there is no other that gives the im¬ 
pression of Mr. Phillips’ gift of story-telling, his rich¬ 
ness of invention of character, his power of suggesting 
the typical while giving portraits of individuals. He 
has not delved so deeply into character as Balzac; 
he has not created types that live with the same in¬ 
tensity as Cousine Bette and Hulot and Cesar Birotteau 
and Eugenie Grandet and Balthasar Claes, but 
he has approached this daemonic power and created 
type after type of American that will live in fiction. 

Being of the Anglo-Saxon race, it was to be expected 
that he would be more of a preacher than Balzac and 
less of an artist. His “New Wives for Old,” his 
“Second Generation,” his “Husband’s Story,” nearly 
all his best works, in fact, are what is known as pro¬ 
blem stories: they handle ethical problems of to-day, 
and they handle them with a very broad and clear 
intelligence. 

But what about the brains in the books—that deter¬ 
mining factor in all works of art, what Goethe called 
the “architect faculty”? Again one must admit that 
Mr. Phillips’ vision is not so profound as Balzac’s, 
though it is astonishingly clear and astonishingly true. 
For example, the ordinary American belief that the 
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millionaire is a man of surpassing intelligence doesn’t 
pass muster for a moment with Mr. Phillips: he knows 
better: he attributes to him surpassing greed, consider¬ 
able unscrupulousness, and great tenacity, but that is 
all. His understanding, too, of women, while not so 
intimate and varied as that of Balzac, is yet surpris¬ 
ingly rich and of wide range. 11 White Magic” is a I 
love story which anyone might be proud of having 
written, were it only for its revelation of the heroine’s 
character. 

At length I hope I have interested my readers enough 
to make them ask, who is this Mr. Phillips, and how 
do I come to compare him with Balzac ? Mr. Phillips 
died on January 24, 1911—was shot down from behind, 
i»n the streets of New York, by a madman, before he 
was forty-four years of age. Balzac lived till he was 
over fifty, and all his best work was done in the last 
ten years of his life. What we might have had from 
Mr. Phillips, had he lived, no one can say; for 
assuredly his books show continuous development and 
growth, and, above all, they give me that sense of 
richness and fullness which I so seldom get from the 
work of any contemporary. 

Let me now set down the little I have been able to 
learn about the man. David Graham Phillips was 
born at Madison, Indiana, on October 31, 1867. He 
attended the ordinary public schools in the town, but 
appears to have come from fairly well-to-do people, 
for he had private teaching in languages, and in due 
course entered the De Pauw University. From De 
Pauw he went to Princetown and completed his college 
course. " The best part of my education,” he de¬ 
clared later, “ was the very democratic one I received 
at home from the books in my father’s library.” 

After completing the university course, he deter¬ 
mined to take up newspaper work. He went to Cin¬ 
cinnati, and began as a reporter on a daily paper. 
Having felt his feet, he migrated to New York, and 
got a place on the staff of the Sun. His energy and 
ability soon made his reputation. He left the Sun 
to take up an editorial position on the New York 
World . A little later he was appointed London repre¬ 
sentative of that paper. The owner of the World , the 
late Mr. Joseph Pulitzer, took a fancy to Phillips, and 
made him first his private secretary and later his lead¬ 
ing editorial writer. Whilst still engaged in journalism 
he wrote his first book, and as it brought him some 
money and some reputation he gave up newspaper work 
and settled down to writing novels. In twelve or 
fourteen years he wrote some fifteen or twenty novels, 
and left behind him six complete manuscripts of books 
as well as a number of short stories. Most of these 
have been published since Mr. Phillips’ death. 

Like Balzac, he was a prodigious worker; he wrote 
incessantly, on Sundays, on holidays, in trains and on 
steamers. A friend says of him that “ there seemed 
to be something inside him stronger than himself which 
goaded him to extravagant exertion.” For years he 
wrote six thousand words a day. Like Balzac, too, 
he did practically all his writing late at night; he could 


concentrate better, he said, when the dty was qui?, 
and he frequently spent the entire night at his desk 
To a friend who reproached him, only a few days . 
before his death, for giving so much time to his work, 
he said: “ You don’t really know how hard 1 work 
If I were to die to-morrow, I should still be six years 
ahead of the game.” He meant he would leave six or 
eight unpublished books. 


When people, looking at the amount of his produr- 
tion, talked about his carelessness in construction c< 
in writing, he was apt to become indignant. ‘Even 


book of mine,” he said, “has been re-written at leas: 
three times.” He paused a moment, then added in 
correction: “ And when I say three times it really 
means nine times, on account of my system of copying 
and revision.” 


Whoever has examined any pages of his work w.!l 
see that it resembles Balzac’s in the fact that, ever, 
after it had been printed, it is practically re-written, 
so extensive are the interlineations, which again give 
rise to fresh additions and to ever fresh corrections. 
Few writers, we are told, so successful as Mr. Phillips, 
have accepted adverse criticism in a more tote 
spirit, but the accusation of carelessness or of hast' 
he always resented. “ People say I write too fast,” 
he protested, not long before his death. * c They sad 
so about my 1 Light-Fingered Gentry.’ They d:t‘ 
know anything about it. I don’t believe anyone writs 
more slowly and more laboriously.” 


During the month of January, 1911, Mr. Philip 
had been annoyed by frequent communications which 
came to him by letter, by telephone, and even b 
telegram. He dismissed them as the vagaries oi - 
harmless crank, and paid no serious attention to thr. 
On the afternoon of the 23rd, having finished a bn/ 
three-part story of American life, entitled “Enid 
he put the manuscript in his pocket, and left his apart¬ 
ments in Gramercy Park to go first to the Prince*^" 
Club and then to the office of his publishers. Ash? 
neared the Princetown Club he was approached to 
behind by a man who fired several shots of a revolve? 
a t him. As Mr. Phillips fell, the man turned & 
revolver on himself, pulled the trigger, and dropped 
dead in the gutter, a few feet behind his victim Tr 
shots attracted the attendants of the Princetown Cics. 
who summoned an ambulance and hurried Mr. PI# 
to Bellevue Hospital. There he lingered for a day 
but his wounds were too severe: on January 24, w 
he died. His assailant was subsequently identic 
as a musician named FitzHugh Goldberg, and wash? 
lieved to be mentally deranged. 

The grim tragedy remains unexplained and perhap 
inexplicable; Mr. Phillips was unmarried; no wM* 
of any explanation of his assassin’s conduct ha? 
been put forth. Though it is almost incredibly 
looks as if a madman had killed the ablest Amery 
writer of his time, a man more important to 
and Americans, and to Englishmen also, than a 
of Roosevelts or a horde of Rockefellers. 
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Some New French Books 

HE “Vie de Jean-Henri Fabre, Naturaliste” (Dela- 
grave, 3.50), by Dr. G. V. Legros, is an enthusi¬ 
astic commentary on the work of a very great scientist, 
who is still ignored by the world in general. Born in 
1823, from his childhood Fabre experienced the hard¬ 
ships of life, but even then he was attracted by the 
animal world. His thirst for learning first reveals itself 
when, although obliged to sell lemons by the roadside 
in order to earn his daily bread, he finds the means 
of winning the scholarship which will enable him to be 
admitted, at fourteen years of age, to the primary 
School of Avignon. Then gradually he passes all his 
examinations—winning the highest honours. He 
studied for his own private pleasure chemistry, entomo¬ 
logy, and physic. 

Dr. Legros relates all the tribulations Fabre suffered 
as teacher. He chose that profession as being the most 
congenial, for whilst teaching others he could continue 
to instruct himself. Although he had to struggle hard 
to bring up his rapidly increasing family on his modest 
salary (1,600 fr. a year!), he always found leisure to 
pursue his entomological studies. In 1855 the Annales 
des Sciences Naturelles published a memoir of his 
which attracted the attention of the scientific world to 
the young provincial. The marvellous story of the 
giant wasp won him at last some recognition. At that 
period Fabre resided at Avignon, where he taught at 
the college; but soon his advanced opinions and new 
method of teaching were looked upon with suspicion by 
the clerical party of the town; yet he never allowed the 
persecutions he endured to discourage him. 

Fabre had a curious correspondence with Darwin, 
whose ideas he so energetically opposed. Darwin knew 
only a part of his French colleague’s colossal work. 
He had read Fabre's study on the wasp, and had been 
deeply interested by the first volume of his “ Souvenirs.” 
The two savants exchanged their observations, but 
death abruptly severed the intellectual friendship of 
these two great searchers of Truth, though Fabre 
continued always to render sincere homage to the spirit 
°f the “ Hermit of Down.” 

None like J. H. Fabre has ever studied so closely the 
psychology of his winged friends, and the stories in 
which he describes the incomparable paternal love of 
the minotaurs, the touching maternal solicitude of the 
Lycose, may be classed amongst the finest pages ever 
written on animals. This is all the more remarkable 

k^ause M. Fabre has no taste for literature as such, 

* • . 

Jils un ique preoccupation, when writing, being to make 
his style adequate to his thought. “Ce qui nous touche 
e n lui,” says his faithful biographer, “ c’est le ton, la 
simplicity, la finesse, la mesure, le bon sens, le juste 
-quilibre de chacune de ces pages naives, souvent 
a nales; voire incorrectes ou vulgaires, faites de rien, 
mais s i vivantes, si humaines, qu’elles saignent parfois. 

oili 1'aimant qui nous attire, et rien de pareil ne 
’ e * a i* vu depuis Jean de la Fontaine . 99 

n short, one of M. Fabre’s best titles to public 
latitude has been to render science attractive to all, by 


suppressing the “barbarous jargon” which, until then,* 
had been the means of communicating to the public the 
great universal truths. He seems even to take a par¬ 
ticular pleasure is using old French expressions, and 
especially idioms of the Provence patois. 

M. Octave Mirbeau has suddenly revealed himself as 
a most sympathetic man. After the horrors of his 
famous work, “Le Jardin des Supplices,” and the 
scandals of “Le Journal d’une Femme de Chambre,” 
he took a motor trip through Holland; this cleared his 
brain of the painful morbidity to which he was so in- 
dined, and resulted in a most amusing book, “La 628— 
E. 8.” The reason why he has suddenly become s° 
attractive to many people is that he has written a dog- 
story, “Dingo” (Fasquelle, 3.50). The hero is a real 
dingo, whose wild instincts soon become a source of 
perpetual trouble for his master. However, Dingo 
definitely won Mirbeau’s heart by his irremediable 
pessimism. Even as a ridiculously small, hairy* 
scraggy puppy he gave vent to his pessimism by bark¬ 
ing strenuously and snarling the first time he caught 
sight of his master. His vigorous manifestation of 
antipathy towards mankind enchanted Mirbeau, be¬ 
cause he guessed that Dingo’s conception of humanity 
was perfectly in accordance with his own. Dingo's 
misanthropy develops; he remains, nevertheless, the 
most delightful of dogs, and reminds one of Jack 
London’s incomparable “White Fang.” The vicissi¬ 
tudes of Dingo are captivatingly narrated by Mirbeau 
in his usual vigorous style, and Dingo’s death is really* 
quite poignant in its simple pathos. “Dingo” is cer¬ 
tainly one of the best animal stories ever written; it is. 
only to be regretted that Mirbeau could not refrain 
from reverting to his former “mani&re” in the few pages 
which treat of the murder of a little girl by a tramp— 
the realism is most disagreeable. 

“Aux Ecoutes de la France qui Vient,” by Gaston 
Riou (Grasset, 3.50), is the passionate confession of a 
typical young Frenchman of to-day. M. Riou has. 
divided his work into three parts. The first demon¬ 
strates how, in the present time, a scientist, artist, or, 
indeed, any man living according to the author's ex¬ 
pression, “dans le si&cle,” wishes to be able to believe, 
and how, being French, he cannot refrain from posing 
the national problem d. propos of the religious problem, 
and vice versa . The first part of the book is all the 
more significant as the author reveals himself as being, 
in spite of all, a vigorous defender of the first Revolu¬ 
tion. 

In the second part M. Riou offers a retrospective pic¬ 
ture of the last ten years. He confronts young France 
of to-day with the leading men of the declining genera¬ 
tion, and we cannot help understanding how greatly 
they differ from each other. The chief idea which 
springs from this dialogue is that the modernist crisis 
must collapse, and that the new soul of the young 
Frenchmen of to-day needs a better and greater doc¬ 
trine than that which contented their predecessors. 

The third part treats of the very near future. We 
see some men, both idealists and realists, who lend 
their strength, their lives, and their persons to 

err :..... . 
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service of a dream. France has thrice been the heart 
of the world: in mediaeval ages, in the classical epoch, 
and during the revolutionary period. Her actual mis¬ 
sion is to lead to success the modern civilisation she 
has launched, which has been ceaselessly developing 
itself for the past two centuries. M. Riou has thus 
conscientiously shown the struggle which is actually 
being waged amongst French youth of to-day, and he 
does this admirably, as he has much enthusiasm, critical 
sentiment, and elegance. MARC Loge. 


The Telephone and the Decay 

of Manners 

“ npHERE are three things that are never satisfied, 

J. yea, four things say not, It is enough.” If 
the author of certain chapters in the Book of Proverbs 

_it is pleasant and almost permissible to believe that 

it was a certain Wise King in Jerusalem—could revisit 
the kingdoms of the earth, he might indeed murmur, 
as of old, that "there is nothing new under the sun,” 
but he would find some forms of things that would 
need fresh clauses in his synthesis of human life. 
Science has usurped the place that Art held in his day. 
He would doubtless resume his old play of the three 
and the four things, and among his marvellous or 
terrible fourth things, of those that say not "It is 
enough,” we should not greatly wonder to find him 
reckoning that modem conquest, the telephone. 

Mr. Aflalo’s recent article in The Academy, “The 
Lost Art of Behaving Well,” puts in a clear and un¬ 
impeachable form one of the commonest indictments 
against modem society. That good manners are a 
disappearing commodity few would venture to deny; 
democratic conditions and the increasing storm and 
stress of competition make a hard soil for them to 
grow in. That contemporary manners in general can 
be mended is so debatable a proposition that we 
tremble to embark upon it. The manners of a period 
are the mirror of its mind, of its civilisation,—to an 
age 0 f gallantry and repose, “pretty” manners,—to an 
era of savage competition and unrest, gruff manners. 
But the difficulty of wholesale reform or revolution is 
no argument against the feasibility or desirability of 
partial reform. The mind of a community may per¬ 
haps be reached by way of some of its manners. 

All good manners are rational; that is, they meet a 
need; even “pretty” manners, which are only good 
manners embellished. They are conventions based on 
experience, invented to obviate the necessity of per¬ 
petual invention in our human desire to spare or please 
our fellow-mortals. They need occasional revision; 
sometimes they come into conflict with higher con¬ 
siderations. The militant Suffragettes, if they accom¬ 
plish nothing else, will at least have made us 
re-examine the basis of inter-sexual manners. " Inter- 
arma silent leges ”—in the presence of acts of violence 
good manners must sometimes be forgotten. 


Juke at, 1913. 


We are long in coming to the telephone—a bread 
of manners if ever there was one—but the telephone, 
though perhaps the greatest, is only one of mait 
modem inventions that have sapped the bases of soca, 
courtesy. The telephone is the most domestic of the 
great inventions; it is there always, in the house or 1 
the office, ever ready as a potential remedy agaicsr 
boredom or loneliness or as a disturber of peace anc 
privacy, a willing servant in the transaction of busi¬ 
ness. Of its activities in the latter sphere we will toi 
attempt to speak; business demands a special code 0; 
courtesy, and the business man would be an anomaly 
who suffered gladly the importunacy of interrupted; 
but even here there are certain abuses at whicb »e 
cannot refrain from glancing. We have an appoint 
ment with a professional man—a physiaan or a 
lawyer; all the time he is listening to our symptom 
or our grievances, he is handling the receiver of a te.e- 
phone; he is interviewing another, an invisible client, 
whose voice comes to him from the uttermost parts 0: 
of the earth. The professional man may have in fc 
the requisite reserve of attention—we forget how many 
letters Napoleon used to dictate at one time— thoug.n 
the case is not invariable. What we complain oi ■ 
this—the inexperienced layman is troubled by IK 
imaginary presence of a third party, by the obtnww 
of a piece of business with which he has no concert 
and forgets the elements of his own case or the n»' 

salient of his own symptoms. 

Manners have little to do, perhaps, with the 0*- 
we have just cited. In the home, on the other hit- 
instances of telephonic breaches of good raannrr: 
abound. A salutary convention has proscribed tht 
reading of letters at the dinner-table; the unwnu- 
law on which this convention rests is that a pre^t 
company has rights superior to those of any factitics- 
company, made possible by the progress of human it 
vention. We are far from denying that the debt, 
of present company has need of enlargement on oco- 
sion, to meet the exigencies of a new age; but we»- - 
affirm that some of the conventions referred to bei- ? 
essentially to all time. The host who will ans^f- 
telephone call in the middle of dinner—we do n- 
speak of the malefactor who has rung him up- 
criminally widening the breach in the citadel - 
manners. Less culpable is the person who make- 
call at breakfast-time; we may read our letters >• 
break fast-time, though as a rule we do not choose’ >■ 
hour to make calls or receive callers. An even .<» 
serious matter—though it is another breach m 
amenities of civilised life—is the practice of 
late invitations by means of the telephone. - 
eleventh-hour invitation is clearly less honourable tn- 
one of long standing. 

We can think of many offences, more or less serkw 
committed against courtesy by the abuse of this use! 
invention. For many of them we can see a defen- 
But, putting aside cases of urgency, where no defer 
is needed, we think that, in the interests of 5 °°* 
the use of the telephone requires regulation— not, 
course, by law, but by custom. There should be c 
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times, variable according to circumstancs, for tele¬ 
phoning, and to those provoked by unseasonable 
calls we wish a portion of the spirit that descended on 
r. fellow-sufferer of our acquaintance, who, to a sudden 

assault in the form, “ I’m the Daily-; can you tell 

me-? ” made the heroic reply, “ Ring off at once, 

please!” R. F. S. 


Indian Reviews 

r pHE Wednesday Reviews (Trichinopoly) for May 7 
A and 21 contain a serious charge against the Indian 
Supreme Government of treating the Madras Govern¬ 
ment unjustly in respect of the allotment of Imperial 
funds for provincial needs. If this is true, it is regret¬ 
table that the Government should risk its reputation for 
fair dealing. The education of the Mahomedan com¬ 
munity is again to be examined and encouraged. This 
las been the cry for many years, but improvement is 
slow. The difficulties of Imperial Preference and Pro¬ 
motion for India (even against England) are becoming 
more and more evident. The Madras Provincial Con¬ 
ference which sat lately appears to have been a small 
edition of the Indian National Congress, and to have 
liscussed the same questions which have been debated 
id nauseam. A reformer's ideas are too obscurely stated 
:o be intelligible. Some references to Mahomedan 
miblic opinion and attitude are equally Delphic. The 
historical papers may be sound enough, but are not 
ittractive. A plea is advanced for greater latitude to 
De allowed to local bodies in such matters as education, 
ronservancy, and sanitation. Government are anxious 
:o delegate all the powers they can; the question is 
ivhere to draw the line. An attempt is made to assert 
:hat the educated classes are the natural allies of the 
government, ready to help in solving the problem of 
Indian unrest. The truth is that the educated classes 
have played, and will always play for their own hand, 
5 ome observations on the English Press are sensible 
tnd give it due credit. 

The Collegian and Progress of India (Calcutta) No. 1 
or May has a portrait of Premchund Rozchund, the 
Bombay millionaire, who gave over £300,000 to educa- 
ton and his own community. A memorandum on the 
caching of historical geography, published by the Alla- 
abad University, is exhaustive, and might usefully 
e a pplied to England. At the Central Hindu College, 
Snares, nineteen professors and teachers resigned, 
* e * r relations with certain members of the managing 
jmmittee having become strained. The European 
r wcipal to the proposed Hindu University there will 
ave , no eas y task. The paper on " Co-operation in 
idia —that is, co-operative credit societies—should do 
^d, but action and organisation are required to sup- 
e ment the writing on the subject. This journal repro¬ 
ves the Government circular on Mahomedan educa- 
m ’ type might be kept standing for its periodical 
1SSUe * as ideas are all old and will equally apply 


many years hence. The figures of the educational 
grants and the statistics of progress are most useful for 
reference. The activity in education is very gratifying, 
but how are all the literary products to earn their living ? 

The Rajput Herald (London) for May has an edi¬ 
torial protest against any assertion that Indian character 
differs from the British. None are so blind as those 
who shut their eyes to facts. Fortunately, partisans 
cannot be accepted as judges of such issues. The 
editor throws over Mr. Sundara Raja’s patronage of 
Christianity as contributing to Indian nationalism: this 
is not surprising. Though the editor, writing as a 
Hindu, may feel bound to write so, his assertions against 
Christianity are not always correct; it is something that 
he does not justify the superstitions of Hinduism. The 
issues between the two religions cannot be disposed of 
in a few lines; we must agree to differ. The editor 
declaims against the Viceroy’s remodelled Legislative 
Council as a huge comedy: apparently because the non¬ 
official members are not organised in opposition. The 
advice offered to them is of the vaguest; presumably, 
they know the duties of their positions better than the 
writer. The "Reviews Reviewed” are elegant extracts 
for Indian readers. 

In the Hindustan Review (Allahabad) for May, a 
writer attempts to remove the impression that the 
Hindus have not been a travelling nation. Some in¬ 
stances of the peregrinating of bodies, such as the 
Aryan invaders of India, or of individuals as Ambas¬ 
sadors, or the authenticated Hindu colonisation of 
Java, for instance, may prove that Hindus were not 
wholly opposed to all foreign travelling, but their ob¬ 
jection to crossing the Kala pani is against them. The 
effort to glorify the ancient Hindus for their enterprise 
and ubiquity fails to convince. The "Organisation of 
Rural Trade and Transport in India” describes the 
methods in use in various parts of Bengal, and points 
to certain defects. Improvements depend on the 
money available. Waterways have to be treated with 
caution. A diversion of the Ganges might result from 
a simple measure to deepen a channel, and Calcutta 
might be swept away ! A "Decennary of Nation Build¬ 
ing ” is a panegyric of Lord William Bentinck and 
Macaulay (not by a Bengali—the Bengalis have never 
forgiven him); but why "decennary”? Surely "de¬ 
cade” is the common and proper word. The article 
on the ideal of feminine beauty in Hindu Literature is 
very instructive and quite amusing. We are told that 
there are sixteen components of a married woman's 
toilet, and twelve ornaments indispensably used by a 
beautiful woman! It is a revelation of Indian ideas 
on the subject. " Science and Islam ” only shows that 
they were incompatible. 


The Year-Book Press have nearly ready a new play 
entitled "The Red Cross Knight,*' based upon scenes 
from Spenser's "Faerie Queene,” by Wm. Scott 
Durrant, author of "Chaucer Redivivus,” "Cross 
Dagger,” and other volumes. 
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Notes for Collectors 

F OR some weeks ahead there will be delightful sales 
for those who pursue the hobby of antique arts. 

On the 23rd Knight, Frank and Rutley begin to sell 
Sir William Bass’ treasures of Byrkley Lodge, near 
Burton-on-Trent, which we have already mentioned, 
and on the 30th they are to offer the remaining beautiful 
things from Stafford House. Thus beer and the peerage 
are giving the collectors of their best this year, and such 
complete sales as the Duke of Sutherland and Sir 
William make, will delight many a snapper-up ot well- 
considered trifles. Such chances almost make us 
collectors again. 

In the meantime Christie, and Phillips, Son and Neale, 
and several other well-known firms, are selling fine old 
English silver, miniatures, old masters, French 
furniture, and all the vanities which fill the lust of the 
eye. On the day of publication fine tapestries will 
pass at King Street, St. James, especially a beautiful 
Burgundian Gothic panel, which belonged to the late 
Lady Layard, the accomplished and charming collector 
who was the daughter of an even more famous collector, 
Lady Charlotte Schreiber, who gave such a priceless 
gathering of porcelain to South Kensington. 

The mention of this gifted huntress of antiques 
reminds us somehow of her occasional connection with 
the Duveens, in her day merely in the early stages 
ot promotion. Within the last few weeks they have 
paid enormous record-breaking prices for old masters 
here and in Paris. Few are left who can fight their good 
fortune or their money-bags. The other day Sauner’s 
delicate eighteenth century tric-br&c table fell to them for 
1,350 guineas ; we can almost remember the time when a 
few hundreds would have bought it. But this was a mere 
trifle to the immense sums for pictures which they have 
paid this season. The curious thing is, we believe, 
these prices are really good investments, and that, 
although' at least expensive, such bold bids make 
victory more and more certain. It is rather refreshing 
to think that the Duveens were not, however, always 
quite so fortunate; although they have been carrying all 
before them lately, the mention of Lady Layard’s name 
reminds us that, once upon a time, they had ill-luck. In 
the introduction to the journals of Lady Charlotte 
Schreiber, whidi the present writer, by the way, partly 
edited and named, alliteratively, “ Confidences of a 
Collect of Ceramics,” the late Mr. Montague Guest tells 
the following little story:—Mr. Duveen (afterwards Sir 
Edward) happened to be in Holland searching for objects 
of art. The country was then a happy hunting-ground, 
now, alas! filled with barbed wire and other difficulties, 
when he heard of some wonderful pieces of china in a 
little village a long way from any town or railway. 11 To 
get to this out-of-the-way place,” says Mr. Guest, 
“entailed a long and tedious journey by carriage. Duveen 
started off on his expedition, but as he was nearing his 
destination he observed a fly driving out of the village 
towards him. He looked into it as it passed, and he 
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saw the face of Lady Charlotte. He felt at once that 
he had been forestalled, and he continued his journey, 
only to find that she had snatched the prize, which she 
was carrying off with her.” 

However, there are plenty of sales in which this all- 
conquering firm do not appear. For example, we do 
not fancy the^ Tipple the full tide of prices at Sotheby’s 
during the great book sales, although, perhaps, one 
might run up against them when a very successful 
Raeburn of George Malcolm, Esq., of Burnfoot, comes 
up there on Friday the 20th, together with a Franz 
Hals and some of the most delightful drawings by old 
masters, Rembrandt etchings and delicate eighteenth 
century prints in their finest states. 

Later, on July I, the same firm are selling a number 
of works connected with or bv Whistler. These were 
the property of the late Mr. Way, who has passed from 
a world in which both he and his master were such 
interesting, active, and interested personalities. 

The sale rooms remind us constantly of the advantage 
of being dead; auctioneers prefer it, and collectors 
prefer it, although the prices are higher. Perhaps ue 
are the only people interested who like to go on living. 

E. M. 


The Theatre 

The Shakespeare Festival at His 

Majesty’s 


« 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE** 


T HIS is the ninth year that Sir Herbert Tree has so 
gracefully given us some weeks of Shakespearean 
souvenirs, and each festival finds a new generation 0: 
playgoers to delight in his these carefully conceivec 
productions. 

Is, we wonder, 14 The Merchant of Venice/* which 
began the series, a great play ? Somehow the gusto has 
gone from the plot, and the humour is far to seek- 
though Nestor swear the jest be laughable. Unfor¬ 
tunately the more often we see the comedy the le>^ 
we like it, save the words, words, words alone. 

Critics at large, and in particular, have long tried to 
engage our interest in Portia, “not undervalued U 
Cato’s daughter, Brutus’ Portia,” and the dozen other 
artificial personages who speak such fluent lines anc 
musical phrases upon the stage. But there is no deny¬ 
ing it, the play is Shylock, and the things that affer! 
him and that, after his departure from the stage, one 
may close one’s opera glasses and, gently regretful, 
think upon the Hebraic commercialist and sentimen¬ 
talist whom Burbage made " a red-haired Je'G 
whom Irving delighted to honour and caused to 
a pathetic aristocrat of his interesting race, and wh r 
Sir Herbert, with boldness and mastery of dot.-:. 
makes a realistic, disagreeable person of his period: j 

j 
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really common fellow, bad-hearted and bitter, dirty 
and dangerous. 

In the present revival Shylock dominates the scenes 
in which he appears, and the whole play; perfectly 
naturally, but none the less completely, we feel that he 
is the one thing of fire and purpose among a crowd of 
artificial, rather weak-kneed Venetian ladies and 
gentlemen. Sir Herbert holds us; he is powerful, 
wicked and convincing in his devilry; it is only his 
pathos that we do not quite believe in, only his sub¬ 
mission. If we know Sir Herbert’s “Shylock” and, 
by the end of the trial scene we have learned the secrets 
of his heart and mind, he will get the best of Venice 
yet. His name will often be heard upon the Rialto and 
frighten such stupid merchants as Antonio, such 
flaunting heiress-hunting windbags as the braggadocio 
Hassanio. Shylock may be a very unpleasant person; 
his love for his daughter may seem, in the present 
instance, rather a tradition of race than a personal 
affair; but he lives; if he pinches us we cry out; we 
know he is a serpent who will sting twice. In short, it 
is a conception on which we heartily congratulate Sir 
Herbert and his audiences, and it is one that he has 
greatly improved this year. 

Miss Phyllis Neilson-Terry often looks beautiful as 
the impossible Portia, and always grand. But she is no 
unlessoned .girl, her every movement is carefully 
studied, her slightest point has been learnt and is well- 
remembered. If she could but be blithe and free, casual 
and justly careless, then the critic would say with the 
poet: — 

Such sweet neglect more taketh me 

Than all the adulteries of art 

That strike mine eyes, but not my heart; 

But that is not Miss Terry's method, she will play by 
the book and look splendid, whatever happens. Mr. 
Merivale is a young-looking and, if weak, all the more 
engaging Antonio. He should be young, he is so plea¬ 
santly loving and foolish. The only fault of the actor, 
if it can be called his business, is that at first he is over¬ 
dressed and his form, head and character are hidden 
beneath his clothes. Mr. Basil Gill, as Bassanio, also 
suffers a little from this misfortune, but he survives it; 
his voice is delicious, his eyes so fine, we should say he 
was the best graced fortune-hunter in all Venice. Many 
of the other actors play with great spirit. Mr. James 
Berry, as the handsome Prince of Morocco; Mr. 
Creighton, as the decadent Prince of Arragon, 
especially. The Gobbo father and son remain the well- 
intentioned bores that they have long been. Perhaps 
when they were clowned, say in 1637, they were antic 
enough, now they are respectable and stupid. 

Sir Herbert is generally ahead of his time, but the 
whole production of “The Merchant” is long-drawn-out 
and over-accentuated and hints of yesterday. In an im¬ 
patient age Shakespearean plays must be given with the 
dash and freshness of their first production. A hint of 
the day before last only reminds the audience that 
once upon a time Shakespeare could spell ruin. 
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“TWELFTH NIGHT” 

After “The Merchant of Venice” comes “Twelfth 
Night,” after that “Julius Caesar ” and then “ Romeo 
and Juliet.” So the gay festival goes on, and thus 
and thus does Sir Herbert Tree pay honour to the 
mighty genius we call Shakespeare, and others, among 
the correspondents of THE ACADEMY, other names. 

“Twelfth Night” is a joyous affair at this theatre. 
Music and beauty make it so. Malvolio is always a 
curious character, whoever plays the part, and Sir 
Herbert gives the richest rendering of the absurd 
steward, but it is not very important or engaging or 
amusing. That which does matter is the gorgeous way 
in which the lively comedy of errors is presented at His 
Majesty's, the excellent cast, the fine chance as Viola 
which Miss Neilson-Terry takes so finely, the brave 
warmth of Olivia which Miss Brandon-Thomas makes 
so real, the impassioned friendship of Antonio for 
Sebastian, shown so truly forth by that admirable actor 
Mr. Philip Merivale. It is the exquisite poetry that 
envelops the whole wild plot, the passion of the lovers, 
the joy of life in Illyria as Shakespeare imagined it, 
the fragrant words, the infinite beauty of the setting, 
these are among the many delightful things that keep 
alive the play that so greatly delighted the audience 
at the Middle Temple Hall in 1601. 

The present production shows many added charms; 
it is in itself a festival of beauteous ideas, a riot of 
gay humour and bright comedy. Then, too, there is 
the broad drollery of Sir Toby, made vivid by Mr. 
Roy Byford's splendid performance, and his friends, 
Sir Andrew, Fabian, Feste, and Maria, all admirably 
enacted. From the opening scene of the Duke's Palace 
to the final one in the lovely and deep gardens of 
Olivia the whole presentation is crowded with varied 
charm. No one should miss the chance of seeing 
“Twelfth Night; or, What You Will,” as it is now 
given; it is fulfilled with the grace of youth and the 
charms of sixteenth century Italian beauty. We would 
say with the singer, go at once: — 

.... not hereafter; 

Present mirth hath present laughter; 

What’s to come is still unsure : 

In delay there lies not plenty; 

Then come and kiss me, sweet and twenty, 

Youth’s a stuff will not endure. 

For that is the spirit in which the play is produced, 
that is the note of the alluring entertainment Sir Herbert 
now offers us, and just that is not the sort of thing 
one may be sure of in every theatre at any time. 


“A Cardinal’s Romance” at the 

Savoy Theatre 

AGAINST our will, we have a premonition, as it 
were, that Mr. Edward G. Hemmerde’s new play will 
not be very long before the public. So we would beg 
all those interested in the curious art of acting to hurry 
to the Savoy. One must not approach the play in quite 
the every-day spirit, you must be interested in knowing 
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how a very clever, but not wonderfully endowed, 
company of actors will represent a group of rather 
impossible characters. 

We believe that any subject can be handled on the 
stage, if the author be sufficiently graced. We don’t 
believe that the hero, Clive Rushton, Mr. Norman Tre¬ 
vor, or the heroine, Beatrice, Miss Enid Bell, suffer 
because they are supposed to have made an incestuous 
marriage by accident, but we do dislike having the 
whole story told us in an undramatic form and without 
a touch of the art of the stage—a much higher art than 
is often supposed. 

Each speaker in a cast of fourteen talks at 
great length; the more important the actor the 
longer and more artificial his speeches, and the more 
impossible the situations in which he finds himself. It 
is as though everybody should try to say something 
clever and not care in the least what the reply might be. 

In everyday life one leaves the place in which such 
people gather together, in the theatre we remain and 
enjoy the skill of the actors who force a note of life 
into the masses of language whicfi the author has given 
them. It is a quite interesting after-dinner exercise and 
may come into vog'ue as the evenings grow cooler. Part 
of the game is trying to find out the plot, which the 
author has hidden with infinite cunning. It has been 
explained to us—twice—so we know it, but we are not 
going to spoil sport by telling it, and we should have 
to set out the whole play, which would give a new 
complexion to The ACADEMY. 

So we may deal with the actors. Mr. Trevor 
begins by being a rather elderly-looking graduate 
at Durham College, Oxford, and ends, nineteen 
years after, as a quite youthful cardinal. He 
always plays with perfect conviction. He is mysteri¬ 
ous and he loves, ah, so dearly, the mysterious Beatrice, 
who is "up,” not “down,” as they say in the play, for 
Commem. But Clive is to be a priest of the Catholic 
Church, and is followed everywhere by a boring Father 
Luigi, played by Mr. Alfred Brydone after an antique 
fashion which he feels, we suppose, belongs to this 
quaint character. As a side game, finding out how many 
times Mr. Brydone says “yeearrs” is very interesting to 
those who like to complicate their fun. 

Mr. Fred Kerr has produced the play after a manner 
which recaptures the Oxford atmosphere now and then 
in a very charming and rather pathetic way. It is true 
that one of the winning trophies on the walls of the 
rooms in Durham has the wording upside down, but 
this is the fault of the author for allowing our attention 
to stray to absurd affairs. It is also true that the labour 
of production has robbed Mr. Kerr of some of his 
words, but for this we are extremely grateful. But best 
of all, Mr. Kerr gives us his son Mr. Geoffrey Kerr in 
one of the very few real and interesting and delightful 
parts in the play. This gentleman takes the stage as 
though to the manner born, and plays his part with all j 
the charm of freshness and youth—qualities which, un- 1 
fortunately, are not to be found in the idea or the writ¬ 
ing of “A Cardinal’s Romance.” Mr. Mainwaring, as 
a barrister, also gives a fine performance. j 
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But we are reminded what a prodigious crux the 
stage offers to the works of the most gifted. A beauti- 1 
ful and applauded poet like Tennyson, an inspired 
novelist like Hardy, an accomplished judge, a learned 
K.C., what is their work when placed upon the stage— 
a little fire, a heap of ashes, a trifling scene or two in 
which the actors may prove their skill. 


“Bunty” comes back to the 

Playhouse 

She returns, bringing her sheaves with her. And she 
delights her audience just as she djd—for how many 
hundreds of nights was it ?—at the Haymarket. Neve: 
has the play been more freshly set forth, never has the 
audience welcomed it> with more ringing cheers. Most 
of the Haymarket cast are in their old places. Miss 
Kate Moffat is as gay and clever as ever, Mr. Watson 
Hume is the queer, delightful Weelum, Miss Jean Turn- 
bull the sharp and comic Susie. We cannot criticise 
Mr. Graham Moffat’s classic Scottish comedy; enough 
to say that it is back in town, and likely to delight as 
many playgoers in the future as it did in the past. 
There are a few new-comers, but they have been 
admirably chosen, and nothing is left undone to make 
the pulling of the strings just as successful and amusing 
in the present revival as during its long run at the 
Haymarket. EGAN Mew. 


The Irish Players at the Court 

T HE more we see “ Birthright’* the more convinced we 
are that it is the outstanding performance of the younger 
school of playwrights now connected with the Abbey 
Theatre players. It is so by reason of its essentially 
simple situation that, in its very simplicity, strikes down 
to the fundamentals of human action. As we have sa d 
before, there is not one of the four characters on whom 
the action is dependent who loses our sympathy ; and 
the purging beauty, the terror, of the concluding tragedy 
arise from that fact. It argues nothing; it protests 
nothing; it simply expresses, and in that expression ;t 
reveals. There are places where one feels that the 
beauty of strong rhythmic verse is required to give justice 
to the intensity of the situation, and that is the highest 
praise that any drama can need. And the action works 
its way towards its unrelenting solution with a steady 
evenness of pace that carries the imagination unflinch- 
ingly forward, even while it is being fed with the 
subtlest suggestions of the doom that is impending The 
suspense so Created, the wonder at what that doom 
be, and the relentless journey towards it, are all 9: 
deftly worked in that they bespeak a noteworthy 
instinct of construction—an instinct that we the more 
heartily welcome since Mr. Murray’s later play so far 
falls away in just this very point. And even as the pla v 
itself is poignant, so Miss Eileen O’Doherty’s render¬ 
ing of the old mother is a haunting and wonderful per¬ 
formance that has even gained in subtlety and con¬ 
viction. 
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On the same evening Lady Gregory’s translation of 
Moliere into the Kiltarian dialect was given. Or rather, 
we should say that a very small fragment of the play 
was presented, with the result that the audience was left 
wondering whether or not it had truly seen the end. 
The scene between Harpagon and Frosine concerning 
the Misers projected match with Mariane, is followed by 
that in which he gives his orders to his servants. Imme¬ 
diately upon this La Fleche comes with the box of 
treasure for Cleante, and with Harpagon’s quaint swoon, 
the M play” comes to an end. It is rather difficult to 
understand exactly why it has been cut into so meaning¬ 
less a shape. Moliere’s play needs no commendation 
from us ; and we have already in these columns reviewed 
Lady Gregory’s translation of “ L’Avare.” The dialect 
medium is a perfectly just one, and the language has 
given its own beauty to the work. It has also saved 
the translation from being what translations so often are, 
graceless proceedings. 

We would go further and say that if the Irish players 
were to do the play dressed in simple modern attire 
the result would be perfectly convincing. But to hear 
the rich Irish accent and speech from actors dressed 
in costumes of Moliere’s time, is certainly rather 
disturbing. When, however, to that is added the further 
disturbance of not knowing at all what the play is about 
because the incident and interest have been cut out of 
it, it will be seen that an unreasonable tax is put upon 
the audience. It is, for instance, impossible to realise 
what is happening to Harpagon at the end without 
knowing of the stolen treasure, and it is almost impos¬ 
sible to perceive the significance of La Fleche's rapid 
entrance with the box without knowing the previous 
action between him and C 16 ante, which had been cut 
out. The whole play would have been an interesting 
experiment, and the more interesting as Lady Gregory’s 
translation is so striking and successful; but the trun¬ 
cated version has not very much to commend it. The 
life of it was, of course, in Mr. Sinclair’s Harpagon, 
which was admirable. The evening concluded with 
Lady Gregory’s one-act play “ Hyacinth Halvey,” which 
did not fail to amuse. 


Portraits at the Grafton Galleries 

T HE Royal Society of Portrait Painters have 
unquestionably got together an unusually fine 
collection in this, their 23rd Exhibition. The 
average of achievement is throughout high, and not 
a little of it on a very high level indeed. But, as 
in all portrait exhibitions, the critic has to face the 
difficulty of criticising the work without seeming to 
reflect on the personality of the sitter, although the 
merit of the work is of necessity bound up with the 
expression of that personality. What, for instance, 
should we say of one of the best portraits in the 
Exhibition, that of a beauty sufficiently pas si e for 
her to have recourse to powder and paint while still 
retaining much of her earlier charm, when the artist 
so paints her that the hands are obviously many years 
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older than the face, which is disguised to look still 
youthful ? In one or two cases we have brilliant 
portraits of the modern girl, athletic, graceful, in an 
almost masculine way, but with the young features 
hard and blast —they are brilliant pictures, but how is 
one to criticise them particularly? 

Earliest among the first-rate pictures we place Mr. 
Graham Robertson’s portrait of “ Stanley Littlejohn, 
Esq.,” a firmly and broadly painted study, with a fine 
head rendered with subtlety and understanding. Next 
to this hangs Mr. Sargent’s very clever portrait of “ Sir 
Hugh Lane”—unimpressive at first sight, but growing 
upon the gazer as he looks—full of subtle power and 
deep insight into an interesting personality. Sii 
Hubert von Herkomer has a fascinating portrait of 
“ Mr. T. H. Mawson ”—a fine intellectual face, shining 
with kindliness, as well as high intelligence; the pose 
is exceedingly happy, and the painting broad and 
masterful. Mr. Fiddes Watt paints an exceedingly 
live boy in his “ David,” clad in an effective Boy Scout 
uniform, and painted in a style that owes something to 
Raeburn. Next to this hangs a pretty and intelligent 
sketch by Mr. Lavery of " Miss Mary Mond.” In the 
Large Gallery, one is impressed first with the fine three- 
quarter length seated portrait of “ Miss Craies,” by Mr. 
Spencer Watson—a superb study in reds, but an un¬ 
commonly delicate and sympathetic piece of work 
withal, firmly painted in clear and transparent colour. 
Well suited to the subject is Mr. Herbert Draper’s 
portrait of “ The Late Dowager Duchess of Abercom, 
in her 92nd Year,” in which the appearance of beautiful 
old age is wonderfully rendered—the hands are 
especially beautiful.' Mr. de Liszlb’s two studies of 
his sons, “ Stephen ” and "Paul,” are particularly 
vivid and lifelike, especially the former, who is most 
happily caught, as well as skilfully rendered. Mr. 
da Costa’s admirable picture of “ Mrs. Marshall 
Roberts ” merits something more than a word en 
passant for its grace of pose and purity of colour; and 
Mr. Harrington Mann’s rendering of “ Lady Diana 
Manners ” first repels by its apparent carelessness of 
execution, and then grows upon the beholder by the 
real subtlety of understanding which underlies the 
studied economy of work. 

One of the most brilliant portraits in the Centre 
Gallery is Mr. de Ldszlb’s group of “ The Three Sisters 
Honell ”—clever-looking old ladies, starting up as if 
to receive a visitor; the idea is original and capitally 
worked out. Mr. Glazebrook’s delicate and particu¬ 
larly graceful portrait of “ Mrs. Arthur Fowler,” with 
a face of haunting beauty, and the superb technique 
of the drapery, is one which abides in the memory; and 
Mr. Hugh Riviere has a very clever decorative study 
o* " Miss Jean Mackinlay ” in three characteristic poses. 
Mr. Lorimer’s virile portrait of the late Mr. Alexander 
Moffatt is a fine piece of work, full of humour and 
perfect understanding of the subject. Mr. Graham 
Robertson scores another success with his fine portrait 
of "Mrs. Arthur Symons.” 

Coming to the Long Gallery, the two outstanding 
works are Mr. Kennington’s “ Portrait of a Lady 99 and 
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the Hon. John Collier's " Mrs. Mukerjea." The former 
of these is one of the most beautiful in the Exhibition 
—a seated figure superbly posed and painted, with a 
certain haunting quality that has something in common, 
longo intervallo, with “ Mona Lisa." Mr. Collier's 
three-quarter length of the Bengali lady, wisely attired 
in the graceful costume of her country, is a lovely and 
finished piece of work, and shows Mr. Collier at his 
best. Space permits us only to mention Mr. Kenning- 
ton’s virile and humorous portrait of “ Mr. R. Aves, 
the Famous Shepherd of Rily," and Mr. Leslie Ward's 
characteristic cartoon of Mr. J. L. Garvin; and a word 
must be given also to Mr. Onslow Ford's speaking like¬ 
ness of Mr. Gerald du Maurier. 


At St. Stephen’s Shrine 

By a Regular Devotee. 

O N Wednesday, the nth, Mr. Asquith, the Free Trade 
Radical Premier, made a most amazing speech, 
and, if it had occurred in the eighteenth century, it 
would have—on account of an incident I am about to 
relate—gone down to history as the flour-bag speech. 
You will recollect that on Monday week the Whips 
were so frightened that the Unionists would vote with 
the Labour men that they adjourned the debate on 
the Finance Bill. Mr. Asquith denied in the plainest 
possible way that he had ever declared for a free break¬ 
fast table—indeed, he considered we were a long way 
off the abolition of food taxes. Just then a white 
round ball came hurtling through the air, leaving be¬ 
hind it a little wisp of white smoke. I made sure it 
was a bomb. Asquith did not see it coming, and it 
came too swiftly for anyone to warn him. It went 
over his head, and fell between the Speaker's chair 
and Ure, whose trousers were smothered. It was 
splendidly thrown from a seat about three rows behind 
the middle of the Peers' Gallery; the little wisp of 
smoke was the fine flour escaping. It was done by a 
man named Mervin, a “suffragent," who was merely 
detained until the rising of the House. Some people 
thought the punishment hardly sufficient, and an 
attempt ought to have been made to ascertain if the 
flour-bag was not a trial ball for something more 
dangerous. 

Asquith looked round, gazed at the bag, shrugged 
his shoulders, and went on with his speech with 
sangfroid . “ Even the ranks of Tuscany could scarce 

forbear to cheer," and the Unionists, who in their way 
are fond of old 11 'Squith," cheered his pluck; later 
on, Austen made a reference to his coolness. In the 
meantime he astonished his friends more and more. 
The working classes were not alone interested in what 
they could get out of the State; they must pay some¬ 
thing towards National Defence, and the easiest and 
most convenient way for them to do it was by taxation 
on food. Cawley moaned, and big-headed Rowntree 
of York was amazed. Young Cooper, the Unionist 


social reformer—who, like Hunt, has a habit of dotting 
the “i's" and crossing the “t’s" of the other side—said 
that, after this, the Liberal Party could never say they 
were in favour of a free breakfast table. 

Austen Chamberlain made a speech which, consider¬ 
ing it must have been absolutely unprepared, was ex¬ 
cellent in form and substance. The Unionists declined 
to vote with either party, and only 38 voted for the 
amendment. 

On Thursday we had the Local Government Vote, 
and there was an attack all along the line on John 
Burns; indeed, it was not confined to a frontal demon¬ 
stration, for his own friends made a flank attack as 
well. Walter Long opened fire by moving that his 
salary should be reduced to £1,000 a year—just double 
what he once said any man was worth—for neglecting 
his duties. The Tories have not forgiven him for kill¬ 
ing their Housing Bill, and man after man got up and 
criticised his autocratic ways. Waldorf Astor, the 
earnest-eyed young man of many millions, who is 
carrying on a scientific war against consumption, was 
courteous, but merciless, over the lack of provision of 
sanatoria. Mr. Burns is like Mr. Shandy’s bull, which 
never produced a calf himself, but went about his 
business with such gravity that he commanded the 
respect of the whole parish. I have not heard such a 
roar of laughter since an Irish Member remarked that 
“that was the most pregnant bull he had ever heard 
He said Honest John was a mid-Victorian reactionary, 
and that Moses if he came back to breathe these upper 
airs would be more up to date. 

Ryland Adkins, on his own side, was, if anything, 
more cruel. He advised J. B., in a spirit of absolute 
friendship, to give up following foreign manoeuvres 
and tip-toeing across the lobby to avoid the glances of 
country cousins. To those who have watched John in 
the Lobby this was “nuts," and everybody leaned for¬ 
ward to hear what the next man had to say. All the 
afternoon and evening the attack went on—poor John 
did not seem to have a friend in the House; but he is 
not easily put down. His years of practice in the open 
air, his power of repartee, stood him in good stead 
now. He declined to take notice of Waldorf, who, in 
his opinion, had made up in rudeness what he lacked 
in argument—quite a Bumsian retort; but the egotism 
of the man is sublime. The stories that are told 0: 
his conceit are almost incredible, whilst his belief that 
he is the mainstay of the Government is apparent in a! 
he says. In long sentences he made mincemeat—in his 
own estimation—of his opponents. 

He actually said in all seriousness that when Astor 
was speaking he thought of the words of Francis 
Bacon: “ The more noble the soul is the greater it 
compassion hath." The House rocked with merriment 
whilst Winterton said: “You ought to wear a halo and 
be put in a stained-glass window." Burns stuck to his 
guns. The Local Government Board appeared to be 
the best managed department of the State, and he 
the greatest chief. He was against doles—he had done 
more for housing than anyone else, and as for sana 
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toria there was a huge margin of beds vacant and wait¬ 
ing. 

The result of Wandsworth did not increase the spirits 
of the Government, whilst the questions of the new oil 
rumours of scandal get bolder every day. 

On Friday a snap was attempted, but it did not come 
off. Someone—some say it was a lady—gave the show 
away, and the Radicals sent out a tremendous whip, not 
only three-lined, but also deeply ruled in black, insist¬ 
ing upon everybody being there from twelve until the 
clock struck five. One snap—there is no harm in now 
recording—was fixed for 3.25, and at 3.26 the division 
bell rang. The Radical whips were a little anxious—but 
not very; they knew the Ulstermen were away and a 
great many men who belonged to their side had stayed 
in town for George Wyndham's funeral; but we man¬ 
aged to bring down their majority to thirty-six. When 
“ the numbers went up " you would have thought they 
had achieved a great victory: Illingworth and Gulland 
were cheered as astute commanders, whilst as our men 
left the Chamber they were greeted with cries of fierce 
derision, which showed the late anxiety of those who 
bawled out: “The retreat from Moscow”; “You can go 
home now,” etc. The Marconi Interim report came 
out—not one report, but four reports: the majority 
report, which is whitewash, and was carried by a party 
vote; the Chairman's final notes and Falconer’s amend¬ 
ments; and, finally, the minority report, which is an able 
indictment of the Ministers drawn by Bob Cecil. After 
all these months nothing is satisfactorily determined, 
except the fact which I have maintained all along—that 
the only place to get at the truth is in a Court of Law. 

The Prime Minister is a man of considerable dignity, 
and it requires a good deal of resolution to tackle 
him when he is cross. On Monday Archer-Shee wanted 
to know a lot of things about oil, and asked all kinds 
of pointed questions about an alleged contract for a 
million gallons, and whether any of the other members 
had been gambling in Marconis. Asquith snapped back 
“ No " to all and sundry inquiries. Pale of face, with 
staring eyes, Archer-Shee demanded, “ Have you any 
mental reservations?" Asquith declined to reply. 
Then Dalziel of Kirkcaldy got up, and everybody 
thought it was a “bonnet" question when he asked 
Asquith for the terms of his motion on the Marconi 
Report. To the surprise of everyone, he said, “ I shall 
want notice of that." “Very well," said “DL."; “I 
will ask it again to-morrow." 

This was discussed at great length in the lobby. 
Some people thought the Front Opposition Bench 
ought to have pressed for a reply then and there. As 
it is, the terms of the motion will not appear in the 
ordinary way until Wednesday, and that will give no 
time for a considered amendment to appear on the 
paper. The Government are evidently, in yachting 
language, “manoeuvring for a position." The Tories 
decided not to wait—they are determined to keep the 
debate on a high level if possible; so they drew up a 
studiously gentle amendment, and placed it in the 
hands of the judicious and judicial Cave. 


On the adjournment at 11, the fiery Oliver Locker- 
Lampson fired off a volley of questions as to why the 
Committee had not all sworn that they had not been 
gambling. Spicer replied, and said the Committee 
objected to taking oaths—it was without precedent— 
but they had all written to say that none of them or 
their families had dealt in Marconis, Poulsens, or any 
other kind of wireless stock. 

All the afternoon and evening we had a rtchauffi of 
the Welsh Church debate. McKenna repeated his old 
arguments, and Hugh Cedi made one of his caustic 
speeches in reply : “Was not the whole object of the 
Bill to gratify the hatred which some ‘ Christians ' bear 
to others ? " 

Alfred Lyttelton made a really fine speech. The 
Liberals had no ground whatever for perpetrating this 
injustice. Haydn Jones attacked the good faith of the 
petitions against the Bill, whilst Alfred Cripps, who is 
our greatest ecclesiastical lawyer, made out an un¬ 
answerable case against confiscating trust funds. 

Mas term an used to pose as a Liberal Churchman, but 
he seems to have given up all that since he took his 
seat on the Treasury bench. In reply to a challenge 
from him, Bonar Law said, if it was clear the country 
was against the Bill at the next election, and he was 
returned to power, he would certainly support the return 
of the money of which the Church had been robbed. 
The Unionists cheered this—they love their leader's 
plain, straightforward statements, given without a 
moment's hesitation. 

On Tuesday we concluded the second reading of the 
second edition of the Welsh Church Bill. We managed 
to keep the majority under 100, but could not do more. 
The Liberal Churchmen who had been such a nuisance 
to the Government last time “came in." Young Glad¬ 
stone said the Church had shown no spirit of com¬ 
promise, so that he and his friends would now vote for 
the Bill. 

Griffith-Boscawen was deliberately rude to McKenna. 
He said : “ I have examined the Home Secretary's state¬ 
ments with regard to the gifts that would be left to the 
Church under the Bill, and they remind me of nothing 
so much as the front page of a ‘ fishy ' prospectus. The 
Home Secretary would earn a greater reputation and 
more money as a company promoter than by plundering 
the Church and letting Suffragettes in and out of 
prison." 

Returning to Asquith's challenge yesterday, Bonar 
Law carried the war into the enemy's camp. “If it 
were clearly shown that what you are now doing is 
against the will of the people, would it not be the duty 
of the next Parliament to undo it?" I never saw 
Asquith so gravelled. “I do not say it would not," 
was all he muttered. 

Walter Runciman wound up for the Government, 
and made a very capable speech; but, on the whole, I 
think Ramsay MacDonald's speech on Monday was 
the best from the Government point of view. It was 
earnest, sincere, and admirably delivered—in fact, 
it presented the Nonconformist case with dignity. 
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Ramsay's reputation in the House had been rather on 
the down grade lately; the speech to some extent re¬ 
stored it. 

But, bless you! Home Rule and Welsh Disestablish¬ 
ment are not in it with Marconi. People cannot set 
their minds to think of anything else. During the 
afternoon a little messenger-boy arrived with a little 
toy pail, a little whitewash, and some “ directions how 
to use,” addressed to the Prime Minister. 


Notes and News 

Messrs. John Long, Ltd., will shortly publish a new 
novel entitled “ Wanderings and Wooings East of 
Suez,” by Ethel Boverton Redwood, a new author, 
descriptive of a tour round the world. The story tells 
how a girl and her aunt, in their wanderings in the Far 
East, find love and happiness. The atmosphere of the 
places visited is subtly suggested, and the dial gue is 
brignt and amusing. 

In January, 1914, the Royal Society of Arts will 
award the Swiney Prize, which is a cup of the value of 
£100, and money to the same amount, for the best 
published work on General Jurisprudence. The prize 
was founded by Dr. George Swiney, and is awarded on 
every fifth anniversary of his death, the award being 
made jointly by the Royal Society of Arts and the Royal 
College of Physicians. The cup now given is made 
after a design specially prepared in 1849, for the first 
award, by D. Maclise, R.A. Any person desiring to 
submit a work in competition, or to recommend any 
work for the consideration of the judges, should do so 
by letter, addressed to the Secretary of the Society, 
John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 

All historians, artists, and litterateurs agree that the 
Italian Revival, which has so profoundly influenced our 
own Elizabethan age, has never had a finer exponent 
than Count Arthur de Gobineau. His book “ The 
Renaissance,” gives us a vivid picture of this period, and 
Mr. Heinemann has arranged to bring out a translation 
—the first into English, which will be edited by Dr. 
Oscar Levy, the editor of Friedrich Nietzsche’s com¬ 
plete works. The book will be published in demy 8vo, 
and will be profusely illustrated. 

The late Dion Boucicault’s “ London Assurance” is 
to be revived at the St. James’s Theatre, in the presence 
of the King and Queen, on the afternoon of Friday, 
June 27, in aid of the King George’s Pension Fund for 
Actors and Actresses. The play, which was first pro¬ 
duced at Covent Garden, March 4, 1841, has not had a 
London performance since 1890. The cast includes 
Sir Herbert Tree, Mr. H. B. Irving, Mr. Henry Ainley, 
Mr. Arthur Bourchier, Mr. James Welch, Mr. Charles 
Hawtrey, Mr. Godfrey Tearle, Mr. Dennis Eadie, Mr. 
j D. Beveridge, Mr. Weedon Grossmith, Miss Irene 
Vanbrugh, Miss Phyllis Neilson-Terry, and Miss 
Mane Tempest. With the exception of Mr. Charles 
Hawtrey, not one of these artists has acted before in 
the comedy which Mr. Dion Boucicault is producing. 



Imperial and Foreign Affairs 

PEACE OR WAR? 

T HE crisis that has arisen owing to the differs 
existing among the Allies continues to provide * 
source of alarm throughout Europe. Within tite 
few days the issue of peace or war will be deodci ^ 
issue so momentous that it is likely to detenus ; v j 
destinies of the Balkan peoples. If wise counse’. 
allowed to prevail at Belgrade and Sofia, we may hi 
for an immediate alleviation of the present star, •: 
tension, and the commencement of calm deliberate : 
that will stand a very fair chance of leading to a scr* 
ment of all outstanding questions. But if in >•; 
capitals a policy of moderation be rejected, thenwb: 
can aver* a sanguinary struggle from which, whttv* 
prove the victors, no State will emerge without nui 
hurt to its national welfare. But above and bey id: 
the purely internal considerations of Bulgaria and ht: 
angry Allies, the outbreak of such an unholy war e§/ 
threaten the peace of Europe, and would certainly rii 
a deadly blow at the ideal of Slav unity. 

It is conceivable that in the game of stateciai*. ‘ 
political leaders of Bulgaria and Servia, playing k 
ultimate profit of their own countries, might hi/ 
dangerous chances on the possibility of an Eurc^ 
war. So cynical a policy, indeed, is well wife *;• 
bounds of probability. But we cannot bring intellfe 
to follow a process of reasoning that would see*. * 
justify the violent dissolution of an Alliance the ere/, 
of which has resulted, among other things, b • 

liberation of Christian communities from the vok? 

• 

infidel oppression. The maintenance of the Alb: 
stands for the maintenance of Slav unity in the Bab 
under the benign and powerful protection of a / 
Slav neighbour. For Bulgaria and for Servia' 
protection would mean long years of peaceful de¬ 
ment, year* of tranquility and freedom, during 
they could repair the ravages of the terrible war tbr 
just been brought to a close, exploit their re**: ' 
build up their treasuries, and bring happiness an 
tentment to their people. Furthermore, it would n 
the entry with honour and distinction of two Slav >* 
into the comity of civilised nations. 

How is it, we ask ourselves, that with such brig/, 
assured prospects before their countries the states 
Belgrade and Sofia can deliberately sanction a fen- 
war, a war which would alienate the sympathy c* 
who otherwise had been their friends and char? 


and would plunge their people in ruin? W’ J ’ : 
which spurs these men on to adopt a course tn: 
best be described as one not only murderous but ?*«•• 

That there exists a school of political thoujtf 
alone in the two Slav capitals, but also in Athene 
with wise foresight, favours a policy of moderator 
means to secure peace, is evident from the utter 
and actions of M. Gueshoff, M. Pashitch, ^ 
Venezelos. But, as we pointed out last week, i 
militarist element which rises paramount in the 
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■chambers of the Balkan capitals. Therein lies the 
danger of the present situation. The last word in every 
■case would appear to rest with the army—the army that 
knows nothing, and cares less, of far-seeing statesman¬ 
ship, but only desires to clutch tightly and greedily the 
spoils which it has won on the battlefield. And again, 
m each case the army is the nation. 

The chances, therefore, that counsels of moderation 
will prevail are exceedingly remote. It is true that 
both in Servia and Bulgaria the agricultural section of 
the army is betraying an eagerness to return to the land 
where the annual crops are demanding attention; but 
nothing would be easier at a given moment than to 
convert this symptom among the soldiery into one of 
martial enthusiasm. All reports go to show that a 
declaration of war would be hailed with delight in both 
countries, a circumstance which causes others besides 
pessimists to entertain misgivings as to the final efficacy 
of the stem warning which the Tsar has addressed to 
the allied sovereigns. In the replies of the two monarchs 
can be detected the influence of that militarist spirit of 
unyielding and uncompromising obstinacy, which so far 
has carried everything before it throughout the crisis. 
Thus King Ferdinand lays the whole blame upon 
Servia, and, while accepting the offer of arbitration 
which his Government had been the first to propose, 
adroitly records the rights of Bulgaria over Macedonia 
and the incontestable duties which she possesses 
towards a population which has always been, and 
which wishes to remain Bulgarian at all costs.” In 
conclusion, the Tsar is significantly reminded that these 
duties have been recognised by Russia over a long 
series of years. Similarly, in his reply, which at the 
time of writing has not been published, King Peter is 
authoritatively stated to have declared that the 
evacuation by Servian troops of the disputed Macedonian 
territory would cause the overthrow of the Government 
and place the dynasty in peril. Much the same sort 
of argument was advanced by King Nicholas during the 
height of the Scutari crisis, when the Montenegrin 
Government proved obdurate before the demands of 
united Europe. Montenegro yielded to force. In the 
present instance it is our belief that if, happily, 
diplomacy is allowed to triumph over militarism, it will 
be Servia, in spite of any risk that dynasty and Govern¬ 
ment may incur, who will be forced to abandon her 
position. And this without ultimate loss to national 
prestige or national welfare. For her destiny lies not 
in the direction of Macedonia, but elsewhere. In the 
ethical sense Macedonia is already Bulgarian. If the 
Balkan problem is to be solved at the conference table 
we believe that the territories now in dispute, or the 
greater part of them, will be allotted to the political 
domination of Bulgaria. 


Mr. Murray’s quarterly, Science Progress , will here¬ 
after be brought out under the editorship of Sir Ronald 
Ross, D.Sc., M.D., F.R.S., K.C.B. 
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MOTORING 

E most interesting event at the Brooklands mid¬ 
summer meeting, which takes place to-day, 
Saturday, will for the majority of visitors be the ioo 
miles per hour handicap in which all the competitors 
will use benzol exclusively as the motor fuel. It may 
be remembered that this race was originally fixed to 
be run off on Whit-Monday, but had to be postponed 
owing to the wet condition of the track. The prizes offered 
consist of £100 and a cup, both presented by the Royal 
Automobile Club, and two of £50 and £20 respectively, 
presented conjointly by the Automobile Association and 
Motor Union and the Society of Motor Manufacturers 
and Traders. The entrants include many of the best- 
known racing cars and drivers, and a splendid contest is 
confidently anticipated. The other events, all of which 
have attracted a full number of entries, consist of six 
races for cars, two for motor cycles, and an aeroplane 
handicap. If the weather keeps as it is at present, of 
which there is every indication, there should be a record 
number of visitors to the track. 

On the question of the advisability of constituting a 
Central Traffic Authority for London, to consist of men 
who are acknowledged authorities on matters relating 
to roads and traffic, the Autocar expresses the 
opinion that if any further argument were needed in 
support of such a step, it is to be found in the policy 
of the L.C.C. regarding speed-limits. It is a matter of 
record, says our t echnical contemporary, that the 
Council has been finding a good deal of employment for 
its legal department in the promotion of futile applica¬ 
tions for reduced speed-limits in various specific parts 
of the metropolis. Most of these applications, after 
lengthy inquiries prosecuted at the ratepayers’ expense, 
have been refused by the Local Government Board. 
While the Board is not in the habit of giving definite 
reasons for its decisions in these matters, further than 
to say that in its judgment such a limit is not necessary, 
it is obvious that its action has largely been the outcome 
of the police attitude in the matter. The representatives 
of the Police Commissioner have invariably pointed out 
that even where reduced limits of speed are laid down 
for a certain area, it is quite impossible to enforce them 
on account of the difficulty of timing cars in congested 
streets. Further, they have taken the common-sen^e 
view that the police have ample powers for dealing with 
reckless driving, under Section 1 of the Motor Car Act. 
Reduced speed limits, say the police, do not operate as 
a check upon reckless driving; all the records show that 
the greater percentage of accidents takes place at speeds 
below ten miles an hour; they do not strengthen the 
hands of the police ; they act as a vexation to the careful 
motorist; and they cannot be enforced anyhow. 

The R.A.C. has issued its certificate of performance 
in respect of the 1,000 miles* trial, under official super¬ 
vision, of the “Standard** paraffin carburettor and 
vapouriser. It is evident, from a glance over the 
document in question, that the difficulties confronting 
the inventor of such devices have not been entirely 
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surmounted, although considerable advances have 
undoubtedly been made in that direction. The 
trial took place between April 29 and May 6 last, 
the car to which the “ Standard 9 ’ was fitted being a 
20-h.p. Ford, and the run being over the Club's six 
standard routes. The whole distance was covered at 
an average speed—running time only—of 19.91 m.p.h., 
which, of course, was satisfactory. The amount of 
paraffin consumed throughout the trial was 30.28 
gallons, representing an average of 33 miles per gallon, 
which was also good, especially in view of the differ¬ 
ence in price between paraffin and petrol. But nearly 
two gallons of petrol, in addition, had to be used for 
starting purposes, and on seven occasions experimental 
attempts to change from petrol to paraffin were made 
prior to doing so successfully. Moreover, when the 
cylinder heads and pistons were inspected at the con¬ 
clusion of the test they were found to have a somewhat 
considerable amount of carbon deposit. In fact, the 
objections which have always applied to paraffin as a 
motor fuel still seem to remain to a material extent, if, 
as one is entitled to assume, the device referred to 
represents the latest development in petroleum 
carburettors. 

Advices from Australia to the Vauxhall Company 
are to the effect that Mr. Leslie Pye, a well-known 
amateur driver and a staunch believer in the Vauxhall 
car, has been awarded the prize for the best aggregate 
in the various competitions held by the Automobile 
Club of Australia during 1912. This honour is one 
of which the British Company is justly entitled to be 
congratulated, in view of the strenuous efforts being 
made by the respective admirers of several different 
makes of cars to secure pre-eminence in Australia. 


In the Temple of Mammon 


The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial 
queries by return of post if correspondents enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope. Such queries must be sent 
to the City Offices, 15, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


W E had a small spurt at the end of last week. I am 
always suspicious of Saturday rises—they are so 
easily attained, and they last so short a time. On 
Monday more failures came, and Paris began to sell. On 
Tuesday Paris was unloading as quickly as she dare, and 
we were down in the depths of despair. We must expect 
such fluctuations. They will go on until the big bankers 
have unloaded all the pawned stock they took a few weeks 
ago. On each rise someone sells. As the dealers will not 
put any stock on their books prices remain remarkably 
tender. 

We must not live in a fool's paradise and imagine that 
the crisis we have just passed through will go away quickly 
and leave no trace. It has injured many firms. It has de¬ 
stroyed their bank balances, in some cases shaken their 
credit. I believe we shall win through without any serious 
failure. I think I can safely say that to-day. But we have 
been on the brink of an abyss. Our nerve has been 

destroyed. 

* 

The tales of trouble in the Near East may be stories put 
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about for a definite object. They are too serious to be 
true. If there were any truth in them I should advise aL 
my readers to sell every stock they possessed, put the 
money in the bank, and wait till the end came. But 1 do 
not believe them to be true. I am sure that Germany is in 
need of money. I am sure that Austria has gone through 
a bad time, but I am also the more sure that no European 
war is thought of. But we shall all breathe more freely 
when troops are disbanded. 

A few brave promoters have asked for money, and 1 am 
sure they asked in vain. No doubt the shareholders of 
Ruston, Proctor and Co. provided the necessary funds for 
this great firm. The ordinary shares at par seem to me 
sound industrial security. The Canadian Glass oombine 
attracted no one. The prospectus did not please me. It 
did not give us the information we desired, and the profits 
were only for 2} years. 

It is now said that the Mexican Government will post¬ 
pone its offer of bonds till some more propitious day. I am 
not surprised. Who would lend money, even at 6J per 
cent., to a Government in revolution? 

Money appears to be a shade easier, but strange tales 
are going round about the determination of Germany to 
build up a huge war-chest, and if six or seven millions of 
gold is to be locked aw*ay in Spandau then we must expect 
a serious money squeeze in the autumn. Rates will soften 
for a few weeks, but we shall get a 5 per cent, rate in 
October. 

Foreigners are once again weak. Paris has been most 
optimistic all through the Balkan trouble. She knew that 
there was no “bull” account open, and she believed that 
the w r ar would be localised. But this week she has been 
selling stocks. Tintos are bound for very much lower 
values. Indeed, I do not know' why they have kept firm 
so long. Perus, another favourite French gamble, must 
also go much lower. But the important Government secu¬ 
rities in which Paris is the main market are very frm 
indeed. I see no serious fall in Russians or even in Aus¬ 
trians, w'hich are ridiculously cheap to-day. T he P iris 
banks are acting together, as they always do, and the 
great Five Banks are one of the most powerful syndicates 
in the world. When they make up their minds to keep 
things steady we need fear no drop. 

Home Rails, after having looked the strongest market 
in the House, collapsed for no apparent reason. I think 
the fall has been overdone, and I should suggest a pur¬ 
chase of Great Western and London and North Western. 
Midland Deferred and Lancashire and Yorkshire—all have 
had a splendid half year. But I am afraid of Dover “A" 
and Little Chats. The gamblers here have been buying 
on borrowed money. The banks will not lend money until 
the half-year is over. They have been scared out of their 
lives the last fortnight. 

Yankees seem to me to have touched the bottom. There 
is no “bull” account in the American market, neither is 
Wall street cn the long side. On the contrary every 
punter is short of stock. The technical position is there¬ 
fore sound, and ready for a rise when the big bankers 
find themselves in funds again. Unions, Pennsylvanian 
Atchisons look very cheap indeed, and cannot fall much 
lower. But no one should touch the rubbish stocks on am 
account. Canadas may go a good deal lower, for banker* 
have taken over so much that they may be compelled p 
unload. Indeed, I am afraid we are not half through with 
the Canadian trouble. The position is really serious, a '• 

I feel sure w r e shall see lower prices. They say that 
French banks, together with Schroedcrs and Speycrs, n* •• 
hold the bulk of Brazil Common. Hence the much hard r 
market this past ten days. But this is only a gamblirv: 
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counter, which cannot hope for any dividend for years to I metropolis and other realms have and will turn on the 


come. Trunks and Canadian Northerns should be sold, as 
there is still stock to come out. 

Rubber looks very sick indeed. People at last realise 
that the price must go to 2s. 6d., and that quotations of 
shares will fall. The Malacca Report was very bad. The 
output increased, but the costs would appear to work out 
at 2s. 9d. if the total expenditure be included as it should 
be. Paris sold, and I think we shall see this grossly over¬ 
valued stock at 40s., which is more than it is worth. 
Sialang is another over-valued share. The report is good, 
but the price is too high. This company can, however, 
hold its dividend in a few years' time, as it has big areas 
of young rubber coming along. Mendaris is just rubbish, 
to be got rid of quickly. 

Oil shares are moderately steady. Galician Oil Trust 
report will be out shortly. Premiers are said to be sure of 
a dividend, but here rumours of trouble in Germany keep 
<lown the price. Shells are barely steady, and Mexican 
Eagles have been sold—wisely, as I think. Red Sea wants 
more money, at least the Anglo-Egyptian does, and the 
market did not like the tone of the circular. 

Mines. —The row over Falcon assays keeps Rhodesians 
flat. Zinc report is splendid, and the South Blocks are 
turning out well, at the eighth level alone 50 feet of 
solid ore has been exposed. The shares are worth hold¬ 
ing. Chartered have been sold by Scotland where the 
Watson failure made the banks nervous. I see no future 
in the Mining Market, and even Tin things have not been 
able to hold up their heads. The Nigerian magnates talk 
of a boom now' that the rainy season has set in, but I am 
doubtful. Benue report will hardly help matters very 
much. Diamond companies have all done well, but there 
is a “bull” account in Premiers and De Beers, and 1 sus¬ 
pect that a fall is being prepared for us in this section. 

Miscellaneous. —The American Marconi dividend of 
2 per cent, is absurd w f hen w r e remember that these shares 
were scrambled for at 3}. The Marconi International 
Marine that supplies ships pays 10 per cent, by the simple 
process of issuing fresh capital. It has only ^“1,800 in 
hand, but will pay out over ^'20,000 in dividend. 
Lipton report is disappointing, the figures are not 
good. The liabilities are much too heavy, the over¬ 
draft at the bank still continues, and the deposits 
in the banking branch mount up each year. The 
Economist has some sharp words to say about this 
Lipton Bank. John Browm’s report shows increased 
profits, but the capital and liabilities continue to increase. 
The shares should be sold. National Steam Cars have 
recovered, but are still over-valued, as the results of the 
present year will show greatly reduced profits. I am 
afraid that London General Omnibus will also have a bad 
half-year. All these omnibus companies have over-built. 

Raymond Radclyffb. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

THE ACQUISITION OF THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—The question of the acquisition of the Crystal 
Palace is now receiving the financial consideration of local 
authorities, w'ho are all sympathetic with the wider appeal 
for national and Imperial purposes. I therefore specially 
seek the hospitality of your columns to briefly draw atten¬ 
tion to the many circuitous analogies which the cycle of 
time and efforts correlatively connect with coming events. 
Just as the future turns on London’s initiative, so the 
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Crystal Palace. 

A straight line drawn between Croydon and Hornsey 
connects the Crystal Palace with the Alexandra Palace 
(and brighter days), and passes through the entire length 
and heart of Camberwell, Southwark, the City, Finsbury, 
and Islington, making the Mansion House the true “orbit 
centre” around which the “spheres revolve.” 

Including the sympathetic Boroughs of East and West 
Ham as part of London, there are thirteen boroughs (with 
Westminster City) on either side of these five central dis¬ 
tricts. And if a contour model of these thirty-one muni¬ 
cipal divisions is placed upon an outline model of the 
Crystal Palace grounds, in correct proportion—as a pea 
might be to a football—and in exact geographical position, 
London is accurately balanced upon the centre transept of 
the Palace, and the “law of gravity” seems to be every¬ 
where in operation, because the Crystal Palace will never 
fall, except to be reconstructed. 

There is even a constitutional proof that the Crystal 
Palace is the “geographical pivot of London,” because, at 
the back of the organ under the dome of the central tran¬ 
sept, the London County Council claims several feet of 
the building for rating purposes, suggesting, as if by an 
“old settlement,” this historic heirloom has sunk into 
London soil, hence its roots entwined around the affections 
of the London boroughs and the heart of the Empire. 

And now, when the Imperial and Dominion Governments 
accept the gift, and convert the Palace grounds into 
“living monuments and domains” of Great Britain, India 
and the Overseas, to enshrine the achievements of the 
British race, by the means of “a working geographical 
model of the Empire,” with its arteries of trade, industrial 
fife, pleasure scenes and world connections—this “pivot of 
London” and “orb of the nation” will radiate international 


The Librarian 

and Book World 

===== rounded 1910 — 

If you are interested in books you will be still 
more interested in “ The Librarian and Book 
World,” which from cover to cover is all about 
books. It is the largest sixpenny library 
monthly in the world. It is the independent 
library monthly in this country, entirely 
controlled and written by members of the pro¬ 
fession. It has the largest circulation. It is 
the only paper dealing systematically and 
consistently with women's work in libraries, 
and with librarv architecture. Best books is 
a feature absolutely unique for the books of 
this country. All the best books published 
are selected month by month, scientifically 
classified and annotated; nearly two thousand 
volumes a year are treated in this way. It 
makes “ The Librarian" invaluable to all 
bookmen, booksellers, publishers, binders, and, 
in fact, everyone in any way connected with 

books. 

Stanley Paul & Co. 

31, Essex Street, W.C. 

Price 6d. net monthly; or 6/6 per annum, 
post free, at home and abroad. 
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peace and goodwill, reflecting scope for enterprise, mutual 
exchange, and labour at progressive peace with capital. 

Just as three counties, four boroughs, and two urban 
districts converge to a junction, as if planned by Nature to 
preserve this hallowed spot for some such wider plane, as 
a concentric medium for the cross-roads of the world, so 
this Empire centre, as a group of “British planets,” might 
add lustre to the constellation in the affairs of men, give 
a business lead, and create a new amusement era. 

And as Imperial sentiments circle round this “light of 
nations” in prospective, so the links of diplomacy will 
complete the circuit, as London leads the way.—Yours 
faithfully, W. A. Bayst. 

“Gascoyne,” Snakes Lane, Woodford Green, 

June, 1913. 

SHAKESPEARE AND THE ENGLISH 

REFORMATION. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—After reading the “vastly novel and entertaining” 
propositions of Dr. Creighton reviewed in your issue of 
May 24, I felt how really useless are such w'orks as “An 
Allegory of ‘Othello,’ ” and “An Allegory of ‘ King 
Lear.’” These two treatises are erudite, wonderful; but 
they are monstrously absurd. Dr. Creighton has wide 
knowledge; and he is able to bring “parallel passage and 
apt allusion” to the help of his argument. But his argu¬ 
ment is a monument of misplaced ingenuity. 

It has been said, “ the heaviest penalty which Shake¬ 
speare pays for his greatness, lies in the folly of his com¬ 
mentators.” Indeed, I think, no other poet has had his 
finest qualification ignored so learnedly or so persistently— 
namely, his command of language, his use of words to 
produce the effect of music. As in music, all subject is 
so completely absorbed in the expression and cannot be 
separated from it. 

Most Shakespearean commentators, however, seem to 
set out with the one object of clearing the way for a 
final and complete solution of all sorts of difficulties which 
they imagine stand in the w*ay of full popular apprecia- 
tion of his works. I have read most of the so-called autho¬ 
rities on Shakespeare, but I have not yet found one who 
has really recognised Shakespeare primarily as a poet. 
They usually discuss the philosophy of his plays, the teach- 
ing they contain, their historical foundation, their origin¬ 
ality, and, indeed, everything else about them except their 
supremeness as pure poetry. Such information may be 
interesting, may even prove profitable, and, often, is in¬ 
structive ; but it cannot procure for one any more artistic 
pleasure, or communicate a single joy more, than may be 
the heritage of the poorest intellect provided he has just 
the one thing needful—namely, a mind attuned to the 
beauties of the language, the grace of the expression, the 
poise of syllable and sound, and the balance of the part 
to the whole. For it is not the allegory, nor the psycho¬ 
logy not the philosophy, and, certainly, not the moral, 
that is important, but just the apt arrangement—“beauty 
in the lofty strains and glory in the creeping staves.” 

The greatest function of any work of art is not to teach, 
or preach, or moralise, but simply to please—please the 
artistic sense, not interest the intellect, affect the emotions, 
or instruct the conscience. “Othello” and “King Lear” 
are great wwks of art, not because the first is “an allegory 
of the Sacrament of the Altar,” and the second “an 
allegory of the English Reformation,” but for less learned 
reasons merely because the speeches, and single lines, 
and words, have a beauty which tempts our ear to pause on 
them more for their sound than their sense. They are 
just sufficiently loaded with meaning and linked to their 
foregoers and followers only that the logician in us 
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may be satisfied. There is, so to speak, just enough stalk 
to support the flower. The rest is pure beauty. It is the 
euphony, not the allegory, that attracts us. It is because 
the suggestion made by the sound of the w'ords is infinitely 
more pleasing than their literal, or remoter, meaning 
could ever be, because the language reaches such a high 
excellence that it has a value and a power “of which it is 
impossible to give any reasoned account,” and which lies 
partly in the mere poise and cadence of the syllables, and 
partly in the fact that the thoughts or emotions which are 
in the words have not died there, but have communi¬ 
cated to them some of their own vital and mysterious 
energy, as the stem feeds the beauty of the flower. I am, 
Sir, yours truly, Victor Rienaecker. 

2, Glenloch Road, Belsize Park, N.W. 

June 1, 1913. 


“THE RELIGION OF THE OPEN MIND.” 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—There is one error in the review by “P. A. M. S.” 
of my book on “The Religion of the Open Mind” (The 
Academy, June 14), which I would like to correct. The 
“rhetorical flourish” with which the book concludes is not 
my own, but is clearly stated to be an extract from the 
works of the late W. K. Clifford. Some injustice is done 
to myself and to the memory of that admirable writer 
by your reviewer’s oversight. 

It would be unfair, however, to infer from this lapse 
that “ P. A. M. S.” has based his long and very critical 
review upon a superficial reading of the book. On the 
contrary, I have to acknowledge that he has studied it 
minutely; and I am also gratified by the signs that it has 
caused him a sensible amount of heart-searching. One 
of the purposes of my book is to make those w f ho adhere 
to any of the protean forms of supernaturalism examine 
anew the foundations of their faith. Another purpose is 
to make them realise that Rationalism is not a mere 
ploughing of the sands, but a method which provides a 
foundation—broad, definite, and enduring—for the recon¬ 
struction of religious ideals. 

It is on this latter aspect of the problem that I am not 
quite clear about your reviewer’s standpoint. The ques¬ 
tion at issue between us is far wider than the mere 
antagonism of author and critic. It concerns the 
ultimate foundations of belief. In my book I have done 
little more than sketch the basis on w T hich the more inde¬ 
pendent and thoughtful minds of the present day are 
coming more and more to build their conception of the 
universe, of life, of* ethics and religion. But your 
reviewer gives no indication of the basis of his belief in 
the supernatural. He suggests some “authority,” but 
whether that authority is vested in the Church, or the 
Bible, or the study of Nature, or intuition, or conscience, 
or merely in the will-to-believe, or in all together, I can 
discover no clear sign. “We claim,” he says, “that 
there are sufficient data^or evidences for the science of 

theology to warrant patient investigation.” but the 

nature of these data or evidences is not described. 

Almost the only hint he gives is in his remark that “in 
the absence of other explanation of the universe, there is 
nothing in itself irrational in assuming a first cause and 
calling that cause God, in w r hose Being lies the eternal 
principle of life.” Apart from the fact that these assump¬ 
tions provide no explanation of the universe (indeed, they 
add supernatural mysteries to the essential mystery of the 
universe), I would like to ask “P. A. M. S.” whether he is 
prepared to reconstruct the creeds on this basis? Instead 
of “I believe in God,” are w*e to say: “I believe, in the 
absence of other explanation of the universe, that there is 
nothing in itself irrational in assuming a First Cause, and 
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ling that cause God.?” and so on. Elsewhere 

\ A. M. S.” lays stress upon the essential importance of 
ternatural religion as a practical aid to philosophical 
l ethical codes, and also upon the need of “authority” 
esumably supernatural) in enforcing morality. If this 
icrnatural authority is to dominate philosophy and 
ics, it must surely possess credentials of a very 
•itive and convincing character. 

he churches, however, are hopelessly divided as 
ards these credentials. Your reviewer’s tone is in 
If evidence of how their once confident assertion has 
venerated into an apologetic vagueness. He and all 
er supernaturalists must, I feel sure, echo the wishes 
the Beadle in Hannah Hendry’s “The Beadle’s 
nent” :— 

Oh ! for the days when sinners shook 

Aneth the true Herd’s righteous crook; 

When men were telt that this auld Book 
Is God’s ain word; 

When texts w'ere stanes waled frae the brook, 

And prayer a sword. 

hese days are gone, and gone for ever. In plaoe of 
confident thunders of old, we hear a murmur of diffi- 
t contradictions. “The churches,” as I point out in 
first chapter, “have a multitude of messages, but no 
sage. ” And the present generation has to choose 
■veen their distracted hesitation and the consistent, 
►ely-reasoned, and stimulating view which the scientific 
iy of the universe offers. In such circumstances it is 
wonder that the churches are deeply concerned about 
r future. 

'here is one other point I would like to mention. Your 
iewer suggests that I am quite unable to gauge the 
lderful influence of the Church in the cause of morality, 
is is perhaps a more complex and debatable matter 
n 11 P. A. M. S.” imagines; and before he closes his 
id upon it he ought to read “Ritual, Faith, and 
rals,” and “On the Influence of Religion and Truth¬ 
less,” both by F. A. Perrycoste. These books are full 
information w T hich the Christian apologists carefully 
rlook; and they carry the argument far beyond these 
standing facts about religious persecutions and 
gious wars which alone should make the orthodox 
itate to speak too confidently about the relations be¬ 
en morality and belief in the supernatural, 
inally, I have not “closed my mind to belief in the 
ernatural.” I am quite ready to believe in it when it 
igs forward proofs better than conceptions which trace 
ir pedigree back to ignoranoe and fear. And I am 
y curious to know whether “ P. A. M. S.” has anv 
oofs” better than those which the clergy themselves 
discarding. Yours faithfully, 

x>ndon, June 16, 1913. Adam Gowans Whyte. 

A SOUTH LONDON EXHIBITION. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

)ear Sir,—May I, in your columns, make an earnest 
eal for help towards the funds of the Southwark and 
nbeth Free Loan Picture Exhibition? 

'ounded in 1890, to do for the working people of one of 
poorest parts of industrial London what the White- 
pel Exhibition does for those of the East End, our 
tnty-third annual exhibition will be held at the Borough 
ytechnic, Borough Road, S.E., from June 14 to July 6, 

:n on weekdays from 12 to 10 p.m., on Sundays from 
0 10 p.m., admission free. As usual, we hope that it 
I be visited by several thousand persons. Some of our 
tner visitors had never before entered a picture gallery, 
ile some are highly intelligent working-men, and all 
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have few other opportunities of seeing good pictures with¬ 
out an expenditure of time and money which they can 
rarely spare. We shall show a number of beautiful works 
by great modern painters, English and foreign, and a small 
collection of interesting prints and engravings relating to 
the history and antiquities of Southwark and Lambeth. 
We also provide concerts of high-class music on several 
evenings each week, sacred music on Sundays, and two 
special concerts for children on Saturday afternoons, and 
we find that these are warmly appreciated. 

Our total expenses average rather less than £no a 
year, but, owing to the deaths of early subscribers and the 
removal from the Borough of many once prosperous firms, 
our subscription list has fallen off greatly, and we had to 
face a deficit in 1912. Unless we can find new friends to 
help the work the exhibitions will have to be abandoned, 
and we feel that this would be a real loss—social, moral, 
and educational—to the poor of a densely populated dis¬ 
trict. Subscriptions and donations will be gratefully re¬ 
ceived by the undersigned, or by Messrs. Cox and Co., 
bankers, 16, Charing Cross, S.W.—I am, dear sir, yours 
faithfully, K. M. Eady, Secretary. 

Elmleigh, Mortimer Road, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 
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Notes of the Week 

I T is time that a definite pronouncement were made 
on Mr. McK enn a’s unparalleled ineptitude as 
Secretary of State for the Home Department. 
We do not apologise for describing the office held by 
this gentleman at full length, because he does not 
appear to have the smallest conception of the responsi-' 
bilities which the tenure of a high office of State 
demands. Mr. McKenna has for some time past culti¬ 
vated the habit of bringing law and order into disrepute 
and contempt; but when he openly and apparently of 
set purpose flouts the considered opinions of an ex¬ 
perienced judge, it is obvious that the Minister has 
lost his mental balance in an equal degree with the 
criminals who enjoy his favour. Lord Robert Cecil 
has referred to Mr. McKenna's extraordinary faculty 
of failure in every office to which he has been 
appointed. We have his record before us, and an 
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eminently unpleasing one it is. We regret that the 
Honourable Soaety of the Inner Temp kT called this 
gentleman to the Bar in 1887. We ourselves were 
called at the same Inn a few years previously, and 
we are not proud of the conjunction. The late Mr. 
Gladstone, when he was dealing with an outbreak of 
crime, remarked “ that the resources of civilisation were 
not exhausted,” and he proceeded to place Mr. Parnell 
on a plank bed, an experience which that ardent patriot 
very much objected to. It would appear that the 
resources of Mr. McKenna’s resolution, if he has any, 
and of his courage, if he has any, and of his common 
sense, if he has any, are entirely exhausted; and we 
feel that we are giving advice which will be wholesome 
to the right honourable gentleman if we suggest that 
he should take a prolonged holiday and visit various 
parts of the uninhabited globe, in order to discover 
areas where his friends and clients would be more fitly 
located than they are in a country which is “ governed ” 
by a “ Government ” which is no Government at all, 
and which is plagued with the inclusion of such a 
useless and detrimental person as the Home Secretary. 


It is really too kind of Mr. Arnold Bennett, writing 
in a New York paper, to lean from his pinnacle of 
popularity to point out, for the benefit of the American 
host, the faults of Charles Dickens and the mental 
defects of Thackeray. “ What undermines the renown 
of Dickens,” he writes, "is the growing conviction 
that the texture of his mind was common, that he fell 
short in courageous facing of the truth, and in certain 
delicacies of perception. As much may be said of 
Thackeray, whose mind was somewhat incomplete for 
so grandiose a figure, and not free from defects which 
are inimical to immortality.” These ponderous and 
indeed ludicrous statements will, no doubt, be taken 
for what they are worth by many, well-equipped 
readers; the worst of it is that thousands of people 
are inclined to regard as serious criticism any pro¬ 
nouncement that comes from one who has made a name 
in authorship. We admire Mr. Bennett, and have 
spent many pleasant hours with his books; but we part 
company with him completely when he prates comfort¬ 
ably of Dickens as possessing a common mind, as 
lacking in courage to face the truth, or of Thackeray 
in so ungraceful a spirit of patronage. Not that such 
behaviour will hurt either of the great mid-Victorian 
novelists; but it will hurt Mr. Arnold Bennett in the 
opinion of most level-headed men and women. 


At one time, not long ago, according to a dis¬ 
tinguished composer who has been comparing French 
with English art, " a piece which produced a feeling 
of ennui in its hearers was accepted as a thing of 
beauty. If the reading of a poem or the execution of 
a musical piece sent the audience to sleep, people hailed 
it as a work of genius.” If we followed that line of 
reasoning to-day, we might come to the conclusion that 

the world is full of unacknowledged genius, especially 
m the sphere of poesy. 
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I. 

WHEN meeting eyes keep nothing back, 

But let the guarded mystery go, 

Two souls will keep one sunlit track 
Till down the wind the planets blow. 

II. 

We cross’d, a frozen world apart, 

As lonely wings about the pole: 

I hardly thought she kept a heart; 

I never dream’d she nursed a soul. 

III. 

And then our eyes together drew 
A wondering holy lighted space, 

And—shy, strange things beneath the blue— 
The soul swam up to either face. 

IV. 

And now—a woven free I-Am— 

We work and dream, and love and pray, 

And one glad soul to shrive or damn 
Will smile at God on Judgment Day. 

Frederick Langbridge. 


Guide Books 

T HERE is just one spectacle which is common to 
all the great cities and show places of Europe; 
which is just as likely to be seen in Piccadilly Circus 
as in the Place de la Concorde, or on the banks of the 
Mersey as on those of the Danube: it is the earnest 
student of the guide-book, finding out his place in the 
universe from the paper map fluttering in a hostile 
wind. The more strong-minded read aloud, un¬ 
ashamed, to their companions; the less courageous slip 
quietly round the comer or into a church porch before 
they open the volume which betrays them as strangers 
within the gates : but whether they consult it openly 
or by stealth, they both recognise in it their sole friend 
in a foreign land. Then, when they get home, they 
hide it away in some obscure corner, and talk about it 
disparagingly as a thing intended only for the 
ignorant. 

Unfortunately, guide-books in general rather lay 
themselves open to this accusation. They take many 
shapes, from the aristocratic Baedeker to the humble 
penny paper-back, but in substance they always belong 
to one or other of two types—the pedestrian and the 
ecstatic. In the first of these the author avoids mere 
literary finish, and confines himself strictly to the 
detailed enumeration of exact facts. He tells the 
reader much that is new and much that is necessary; 
where to go, how to get there, what to see, and how 
much to pay for it; but he is not inspiring. His work 
lacks fervour and glow. All things seem much alike 
to it. St. Paul’s Cathedral, the Crystal Palace, Vic¬ 
toria, and Petticoat Lane are all things to be seen; 
it has no favourites and no enthusiasms. It seems to 
be most patronised by the American nation, members 
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of which may frequently be seen in Westminster Abbey, 
checking the monuments against the printed list, as 
an accountant checks items in a ledger. The effect, 
somehow, is not happy. It suggests that the operators 
are travelling as a painful duty, to enlarge their 
minds. They are preparing, with all the foresight of 
their race, for the day when they return to their native 
land, and their relatives flock round them to find out 
if they have seen this 11 sight ” or that. u There!*‘ 
they will say, in modest triumph, handing the pencilled 
volumes to their persecutors, " I’ve seen all that—now 
let me alone!” 

The other type is, at first sight, more attractive. Its 
style has something of a literary flavour, and it takes 
thought for the things of Art as well as for the things 
of Science. Its manner, too, is less dictatorial; !t 
suggests rather than commands, and will often penmt 
you not to see remarkable objects without loss of self- 
respect. It allows for diversity of tastes, and even 
for the exercise of a little free-will. In general it aim? 
at the tone of the man of the world, who knows what 
is best worth knowing, but does not insist that hi? 
companion shall have the same interests as himself. 
So far, all is well. We are far lesi likely to reject 
the pill of useful information if it is not thrust upon 
us by force, especially if it has a small coating of 
sugar. But now and again the author is tempted tc 
try his hand at the picturesque, and then calamity is 
lying in wait for him. The flight of eloquence cannot 
be sustained; the dry detail, the stupid necessary fad 
must be brought in somehow, and its intrusion leads 
to fatal results. Few people can pass in*a paragraph 
from “The noble prospect of mountain, valley, sea. 
river, and forest, which confronts the visitor from tbs 
eminence, is considered by many of the most competent 
judges to be without a parallel in the Continent of 
Europe,” to “At a small cottage on the left, refresh¬ 
ments may be procured at a moderate charge,” without 
feeling that the transition has been too abrupt. A 
series of these shocks is enough to make the reader 
abandon eloquence and art altogether, and go back to 
the old-fashioned manual which, because it was less 
ambitious, left no jarring sense of failure and anti¬ 
climax on the mind. 

But notwithstanding their faults, which are many 
and irritating, guide-books are the friendliest of things, 
desirable over and above their mere utility. The row 
of old tattered volumes on our shelves recalls the day 
when we first saw London, and our bitter disappoint¬ 
ment at the Euston Road was swallowed up in the 
delight of seeing the dome of St. Paul’s swelling above 
Ludgate Hill; it recalls our first magical glimpse of 
the Alps, a white line against a blue sky; it recilk 
the delirious evening when we first rattled into Paris, 
when we took our first stroll down the Boulevard des 
Italiens and had our first cup of coffee at the Cafe 
de la Paix. Old scenes, old pleasures, old com¬ 
panions are brought back vividly to our minds as w# 
turn the well-thumbed pages; and we cannot help bong 
grateful to the books that so kindly unlock for ns t bt 
treasure-house of Memory. F. C. M. 
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Our Meddlesome Mentors 

By Alfred Berlyn. 

W ITH that kind of retrospective Pharisaism which 
we sometimes mistake for proper pride in the 
age in which we live, we are accustomed to plume our¬ 
selves upon the wonderful growth of tolerance that 
distinguishes the present era from less enlightened 
times. In a sense, no doubt, the boast is justified. 
We no longer claim the right to penalise those guilty 
of the crime of differing from us in opinion; we have 
even ceased to burn the intractable people who per¬ 
versely refuse to subscribe to the accepted standards— 
for the time being—of religious orthodoxy. That, to 
be sure, is considerable progress to have made in the 
short space of three centuries or so, even though it is 
palpably true that our modern shrinking from coercive 
discipline in such cases is largely the product of that 
flabby “ humanitarianism 9 ’ which has done, and is 
doing, untold mischief in other directions. But though 
freedom of opinion and personal liberty get any 
amount of lip-service in these days, we are daily 
confronted with evidence that they are in reality 
every bit as much disliked and resented as they were 
in more honestly brutal times. Though physical 

oppression is no longer the fashion, there was pro¬ 
bably never an age in which attempts to “ boss 99 people 
with regard to their private tastes and personal habits 
were more persistent and inveterate than they are to¬ 
day. Unable to compel the acceptance of their shib¬ 
boleths by the good old-fashioned methods, our 
present-day dictators resort to another and, it must be 
admitted, a sufficiently formidable weapon. They 
worry us with a pitiless pertinacity worthy of the im¬ 
portunate widow in the parable, and are absolutely 
without mercy in their irrepressible efforts to “nag” 
us into submission to their theories. 

It has been alarming to notice, within recent times, 
the rapid spread of a kind of mental epidemic which 
obsesses its victims with a malignant mania for telling 
other people what is good for them—what they should 
eat, what they should drink, wherewithal they should 
be clothed, and how they should behave themselves. 
The world seems to be getting quite full of these 
boring oracles, only a few of whom, after all, have 
the excuse of being cranky specialists, advertising 
novelists, or sensation-mongering “ fashionable 99 
preachers. If they were content merely to make public 
affirmation of the fact that they had been pleased to 
give the cachet of their personal approval to such-and- 
such modes of life, it might be possible to suffer with 
comparative patience such egotistical purveyors of un¬ 
sought and unimportant information. But when they 
attempt—as they invariably do—to bully the whole 
world into an enforced acceptance of their shibboleths, 
they become aggressive public nuisances. Such un¬ 
doubtedly are the hygienic and dietary faddists who 
are for ever truculently proclaiming that the one and 
only way of physical salvation is to be found in the 
adoption of the particular rules of health upon which 
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they have seen fit, in. their wisdom or otherwise, to 
pin their personal faith. It is not enough for them to 
say: “ I myself do so-and-so, and find that I am all 
the better for doing it.” They must needs scream at 
their neighbours: “ You have got to do as I dp, and, 
if you don’t, you will come to grief—and deserve it.” 
That one man’s meat is another mar s poison is the 
last thing in the world to be recognised by these ponti¬ 
fical health doctrinaires , than whom no religious zealot 
of the Middle Ages was ever more firmly convinced 
of his possession of the one and only saving faith, 
which all and sundry must, if possible, be worried or 
dragooned into accepting, on pain of irremediable woe. 

Could anything, for instance, be more pathetically 
absurd than the elaborate and mutually contradictory 
rules for the attainment of length of days which are 
constantly being laid down for the benefit of those 
strangely minded people who regard the “ labour and 
heaviness ” of a doddering Methuselah as a cpvetable 
state of life ? The personal testimony of very aged 
persons—who are quite plentiful enough in these days 
—is continually proving the stupid uselessness of such 
rules, or, indeed, of any fixed rules of the kind at all. 
But the dogmatism of those who prescribe them re¬ 
mains, none the less, as confident and as dictatorial as 
ever. 

Worst and most intolerable of all are the portentous 
prigs who constitute themselves courts of supreme 
jurisdiction in matters of personal taste and conduct. 
Except by way of flat defiance, there is no escape from 
the domination of these meddling Simon Pures, most 
noxious of social tyrants in their attempts to claim for 
their pettily puritanical standards the force of authori¬ 
tative moral law. Just lately, as it happens, we have 
had a typical example of their methods in the ridicu¬ 
lous hue-and-cry that has been raised on the subject of 
certain exotic dances of Transatlantic origin which 
have here and there been allowed to find their way 
into private ballrooms on this side of the Atlantic. 
From the point of view of saltatory grace and elegance, 
these “bunny-hug” and “turkey-trot” importations 
have, no doubt, little enough to recommend them; and 
from that standpoint they are fairly open to unfavour¬ 
able criticism. But even those who least admire them 
on these grounds may well be disgusted at the bullying 
attempt that has been made to secure their forcible sup¬ 
pression by venomously branding all who practise or 
tolerate them with the stigma of “indecency.” Noto¬ 
riously, any dance can be made indecent on condition 
—and only on condition—that those who practise it 
are that way inclined; and it is not so many years ago 
—as was recently pointed out in The Academy —that 
the valse was subject to the same kind of attack from 
precisely similar quarters. As for the charge that these 
American dances are “ vulgar,” that, it may be replied, 
is purely a matter of taste, as to which hostesses and 
their guests have surely a right to judge for themselves, 
there being obviously no sort of compulsion upon any 
living soul either to give or to attend entertainments 
of which such dances form part. What is in the 
highest degree objectionable is the attempt to set up- 
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an officious censorship which claims to dictate, by 
opprobrious suggestion, the precise nature and limits 
of people’s private recreations and hospitalities. 

As regards places of public amusement, some kind 
of moderating authority is, perhaps, capable of being 
defended in a country containing so many worthy 
people who are able to detect in the appearance of 
Mme. Orla Klosoff, of the principal Continental variety 
theatres, an impropriety which they completely fail to 
observe when its counterpart is presented to them in 
multiple form at any respectable seaside bathing-resort. 
But the fact remains that there is nothing more hopeless 
than to attempt to dragoon the whole world into 
accepting a uniform standard of taste and opinion in 
these matters. Moreover, there is a good deal of the 
Irishman’s pig in human nature, and the meddlesome 
mentors who employ such questionable methods to 
drive people into their own narrow path mostly succeed 
in inciting them to turn round and run full tilt in the 
opposite direction. 


On the Road to Persia—III 

By T. C. Fowle. 

T HE next fortnight or so after the first stage 
was filled with steady marching, day after day, 
interspersed with a few halts, and so that neither 
reader nor writer may weary, let a typical day be taken 
as a sample. 

I awake with a start, then, to find Khuda Dad by 
my bed, holding a candle in one hand and in the other 
my watch, whereon is marked three, or four, or five, 
or some such improperly early hour. We start thus 
betimes partly because camels travel better by night, 
and partly to allow them to have their grazing during 
the day. I would give all I possess for the moral 
courage to turn over and sleep once more; but held by 
my own complacent order of the night before for an 
early start, I stretch myself, condemn perchance all 
wayfaring to the bottomless pit, rise, and pull on my 
clothes. Scarcely am I out of bed when Khuda Dad 
has whipped off the blankets, probably fearing a return 
to them, on my part, once his back is turned; and 
while I, in a species of stupor somewhere between sleep¬ 
ing and waking, sit smoking a cigarette and sipping 
a cup of tea, all around me is bustle and movement. 
The valise is strapped, boxes are locked, and the 
grumbling of the camels and the hoarse ejaculations of 
the orderly and the sarawan show that loading up is 

Presently enters Khuda Dad to say that all is ready 
for the start, and in a few minutes we have left the 
mansil behind us. The sky is cloudless, with a regular 
traveller’s moon, bright and clear, so we have no diffi¬ 
culty about the road. I walk on ahead—I shall have 
had my fill of camel-riding before the day is over— 
with Rags trotting at my heels and the camels about 



a hundred yards behind, looming large, each with k 
own particular fantastic shadow. 

An hour or so passes, and I mount Janda. Simp!, 
said, but not quite so simply done; for the process 0; 
a camel coming to earth is complicated, and the asst 
of much labour and thought—both apparently of 1 
painful nature—to the animal himself. First he has 
to make up his mind to squat at all. When he ks 
conceded this point, assisted thereto by blows on his 
neck, knees, and elsewhere, as well as by various guttu¬ 
ral cries, still he must needs hover on the brink-lilt 
a bather fearing a chilly plunge—all the while expostu¬ 
lating and complaining, before finally sinking on his 
knees. In this position he remains for a period, groan¬ 
ing pitiably, as one calling upon his Maker for help 
against the tyranny of mankind. All the while he is 
in considerable embarrassment with regard to his hind 
legs, which have not yet come to earth, and for the 
life of him he cannot decide whether the right should 
be tucked under the left, or vice vend. At length he 
forms a plan of action, and lowering himself cautiously 
upon his haunches, coming to rest with a long sliding 
motion and a sigh of relief, proceeds to chew the nd 
and ruminate upon things in general, with the endec: 
expectation of a long repose before him. His indig¬ 
nation when he finds that this repose will only be fee 
such duration as will enable you to seat yourself as 
fortably in the saddle is great, and, rising suddai; 
in his wrath, he nearly succeeds in shooting you, fe 
over his head, then over his tail. Failing in this, ad 
encouraged by more guttural cries and more applica¬ 
tions, he breaks sulkily into the trot, and all is well 

This performance has to be gone through before 1 
am up on Janda’s back, and so for a few minutes the 
stillness is broken by bubblings, shouts, imprecations, 
and excited barks from Rags, who evidently considers 
it some sort of entertainment indulged in especially 
for his amusement. Then we swing forward owe 
more, and there is no sound to be heard but the shufie 
of the camels’ pads on the sand and the jingle of tbe 
bells round Janda’s neck. 

Shuffle, shuffle, jingle, jingle, on we go. 1 chap 
my position from astride to side-saddle to relieve m; 
cramped limbs, and back again to astride. The stai 
twinkle, the moon shines serenely, our shadows chuj 
to us faithfully, and still we jog on, with nothing t 
show that we are making any advance at all, save th 
white two-foot-wide camel track which slides a**; 
beneath us. Shuffle, shuffle, jingle. . . . 


And then suddenly another sound breaks across a 
monotonous refrain. From somewhere ahead, but » 
to be classified at first . . . lost . . . then bar 


again, this time louder and more insistent, come* 
gentle, melodious chiming, for all the world like 1 
pealing of church bells heard a long way off. ® 
since no church or chapel lies within a hundred league 
it must be a caravan. And so it proves; soon the • 
resounds with its merry clamour, and each bell r 
the tinkling toy of the riding-camel, such as Jar 
wears, but the full-toned, sonorous gong of the be; 
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>f burden—is individually ringing its music into the 
light, a long line of swaying silhouettes is slowly 
>assing us, my retinue is shouting out greetings to 
r oices that answer from the darkness, and the silent 
r oid of five minutes ago is filled with the brisk sense 
►f the companionship of many men and animals. Then 
he caravan has passed, the desert lies empty and still 
>efore us, the bells melt their individuality once more 
nto one harmonious whole, grow faint like distant 
hurch-chimes again, are lost . . . come to our ears 
/et again . . . and then cease. 

Time passes, and right behind us, for we are steering 
ilmost due west, a faint pink flushes the sky and a 
race of greyness flecks the moonlight—the first tokens 
>f the dawn. But still ahead the night holds good. 
Then very slowly the eastern sky turns to crimson, and 
he greyness to white light, which runs westward, 
iriving the night before it, putting out the stars one 
jy one, and bringing up to view—beneath it—desolate 
nile after desolate mile. Soon the sun himself climbs 
>ver the horizon, and in a while it is broad day; but 
She of the Night will not in any wise accept dismissal, 
rnd still clings to her place, looking at last like some 
Foolish stage-moon which has been overlooked when 
he scene has changed from night to morn. 

Another half-hour, breakfast by the road—some- 
hing more substantial this time than a cigarette and 
1 cup of tea—then to camel again. And so until the 
burden and heat of the day are heavy upon us. For 
he sun is high in the heavens, and though it is October, 
ind so not really hot—as warmth goes east of Suez— 
.till the blaze and the glare encompass us in one vast 
ind dreary ring: sands alternating with patches of 
rtony waste, sand-dunes shimmering in the haze, 
nirages of cool lakes that fade away at our approach, 
lust-devils that spin feverishly hither and thither, 
noved by mysterious breezes which never come to fan 
>ur cheeks—the abomination of desolation, naked and 
inashamed. Yet through it all the camel moves un¬ 
dismayed and indifferent. His brother-beasts of the 
aravan—the horse and the mule—hurry furtively 
icross the desert, as if knowing that here they are 
aliens, that here Death—in his cruel guise of Thirst— 
logs their footsteps, and that at the next well alone 
s safety to be won. But the camel hurries not. Thirst 
o him, who can go many days without water, is robbed 
>f half its terrors, and this wilderness is his home. 
'Nevertheless, even his home can treat him hardly; 
rven upon his assured footsteps disaster creeps un¬ 
iwares. For here and there beside the track we come 
lpon grim remains, whole skeletons, scattered bones, 
iometiroes the ghastly decomposing shapes of those 
vho have fallen by the way. 

At length, perched upon some small eminence per- 
laps, appears the mantil. The cursed mirage plays 
>0, one cannot tell for certain; perhaps it is merely a 
iandhill. For the next ten minutes the most important 
question in the whole world is whether that speck is, or 
s not, the stage. 

“Abdul,” I shout at length, “is that the mantil?” 
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He shades his eyes with his hands. “ Yes, Sahib, 
that is the mantil , without doubt.** 

Thank goodness! Even those last few miles, when 
the camels are tired, and time drags by on leaden feet, 
and the mantil gets no nearer, but seemingly travels 
before us on a volition of its own—even those are some¬ 
how accomplished, and the day’s travel is done. 

Perhaps nothing gives a better idea of the complete 
desolateness of the country traversed by this trade 
route than these very mantils. They are not villages— 
there is not a single hamlet on the whole route from 
Nushki to Robat—but merely shelters erected by 
Government for the convenience of the traveller; a 
chafpar-kkana (rest-house), a levy post, and, in some 
of the larger ones, a shop, and a post and telegraph 
office. Just a few small houses flung down in the 
midst of the desert; not a tree, not a shrub do they 
contain within their limits, nothing to explain their 
raison d'ltre meets the eye; but to one's intelligence 
the fact is of course plain—they hold the only water 
within twenty, thirty, or forty miles. Once within 
the rest-house, one can forget the wilderness; for there 
are carpets on the floors, curtains over the windows, 
even easy-chairs, and the air of comfort, seclusion, and 
cool shade is very soothing after the blinding glare of 
the world without. Books there are, too, the property 
of the mantil , left by kindly travellers on their way 
through. One of these I pick up at hazard to pass the 
time until Khuda Dad shall come with lunch. 

Lunch over, forty winks, not undeserved, consider¬ 
ing the hour of our start. Then to the study of Persian 
for some hours, and afterward to the best hour of the 
day. It is now close on sunset; putting a book in my 
pocket—one of some tattered old friends which have 
followed my wanderings for more than a few years— 
I stroll out, Rags at my heels, and take a seat on some 
neighbouring sand-dune. 

A caravan near by is preparing to start, under the 
vociferous guidance of a few Persians, clad in long, 
bright-coloured dressing-gowns and high conical caps 
—picturesque figures, straight from the Arabian Nights 
—and some wild-looking, ragged Baluch sarawans . 

The sun sets, the caravan stalks away, I read a little 
economically —not only in stores must a traveller 
be sparing—and muse somewhat, in the lazy, contented 
fashion of one with a good day’s work, physical and 
mental, behind him, until night drives me in for dinner. 
After dinner, the simple accounts of the day; so much 
for camel-fodder, so much for eggs, so much for 
chickens, and the like. Then Khuda Dad broaches the 
question of the morrow’s start, and I, forgetful already 
of the stress of this morning’s rising, say with a stout 
heart, 11 The same hour as to-day.” 


Mr. Max Goschen has a new volume of poems by 
Mr. J. E. Flecker nearly ready for publication. It is 
called “ The Golden Journey to Samarkand,” and the 
author has prefaced the book with an essay, of a highly 
controversial nature, on the present state of English 
criticism. 
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The Paradox of Party 

A Short History of English Liberalism . By W. Lyon 
Blease. (T. Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6 d. net.) 

“ Ty^AN,” ^ in substance, been observed, “ is a 

political animal.” The statement bears the 
stamp of the highest authority; at least the Greek 
cursives that persist in floating before our mental vision 
and forming themselves into some such arrangement as 
noArnxw ££ov 6 av&pa»ro<; persuade us that this must be so. 
Man, even the most unpolitical man, is a politician. 
When the son of Arac proclaims, with his brothers, in 
deathless strains— 

Politics we bar, 

They are not our bent 

it is time to be on our guard. He is only waiting for 
the merest conversational scratch to reveal a Tartar of 
public affairs. We suspect that the sons of Arac were 
Conservatives, though the recent emergence in Hungary 
of a Feminist question had somewhat complicated the 
politics of “Princess Ida”; but we have known 
politicians of every shade take initial cover behind the 
ramparts of a false detachment before sallying forth 
murderously into the open. We hold it for axiomatic 
that every man is capable of feeling anger at some 
period of a political discussion, and anger excludes 
indifference. 

With these premisses granted, how are we to judge 
the work of Mr. Blease? It is no light task that is 
proposed to us. If Liberalism stands for principles 
innate in humanity, Liberalism and Conservatism must 
have existed from the day of the expulsion from Eden, 
or from some corresponding period in a more enlightened 
cosmo-chronology. But Mr. Blease only gives party 
politics a paltry hundred and fifty years, a shorter history 
even than was granted them by Flaubert, that most 
anti-political of political animals. Mr. Blease has 
shown wisdom in thus limiting his subject; the limita¬ 
tion, it is true, is only valuable from a practical point of 
view, by shutting out the vast horizons that a more 
philosophical consideration of the theme would suggest, 
but after all there is something to be said for 
practicalness, and the adjective “practical” is the only 
syrup with which many people will swallow the noun 
“politician.” For the century and a half then that 
separates the accession of George III from the present 
day, Mr. Blease gives a history of what he conceives to 
be the victories of the “ Liberal spirit.” He has set 
himself to demonstrate that “ the constitutional 
Liberalism of Fox, the economical Liberalism of 
Cobden, and the new collectivist Liberalism of Mr. 
Lloyd George,” are consistent manifestations of the same 
spirit, albeit they “exhibit great differences in com¬ 
parison.” The result is a clear and intelligible reading 
of modem English politics, provocative and reassuring 
by turns, but always sincere, and generally stimulating. 
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There is no cant of impartiality, and we think that on 
the whole the author makes good his claim to be “n&t 
over full of the spirit of mere party.” We are a little 
sorry for the immediate occasion of this boast, for it * 
chiefly by butchering Sir Edward Grey that he Qai 
inaugurated his self-granted party holiday. 

One circumstance that seems to us to indicate undie 
bias on the part of the author is his habitual use of ti* 
pedantic and antiquated term “ Tory.” We know a 
certain number of people who like to apply* that tern 
to themselves, but we suspect that most of them are 
induced to do so either by an excess or a defect of 
humour. " Tory,” on the average lip, is the " p^joratif ’ 
of “ Conservative”; u Radical” or (occasionally 
“ Socialist” is in the same relation to “ Liberal.” To 
call a man a Tory is, for all literary purposes, to agz 
his death-warrant. Conservatism is handicapped heavily 
enough in all conscience; it has to preach anti-demo¬ 
cratic ideas to democratic assemblies; it has to cam 
the dead weight of Sporting Journalism, the Halls, 
and—we were on the point of naming one of the most 
venerable organs of the Daily Press. More than that, 
it has most of the historians and most of the poet; 
against it. It is truly astonishing to observe how often 
the most judicious men of letters have forgotten then 
training and instincts when the mere words "king, 
“priest,” or “people” have crossed their path. Lama: 
tine, on the eve of risking his life for a monarchic! 1 
restoration, was one day exercising his blameless pen ir 
the manufacture of moral and immaculate verse, when 
the word “ king” suggested itself. The ink-fumes ban 
done their work, and the head of Charles I—“c*estbien 
le cas 3 e dire”—was luridly enshrined in the manuscript 

Mr. Blease has reasons to give for his use of a Toryism* 
as the converse of “ Liberalism,” but they are far free 
convincing, and we maintain that he is guilty of an 
abuse of terminology. It is useful for the justificatw: 
of his particular brand of political Manicheanism by 
identifying (ad hoc ) his opponents with the Powers of 
Darkness. It is also useful for letting in what we mu* 
call the Progressive Fallacy. We are not abjuring the 
universal human belief in some sort of progress, though, 
as M. Faguet has said, the idea of “des progr£s"tf a 
great deal more fruitful than that of “ le progres.” Tbe 
fallacy we have indicated consists in saying, with Mr 
Blease, that “ the case against Woman Suffrage ” 
in tance) “ varies little from the case against every other 
Liberal movement.” A movement of any sort, even 3 
parody of a movement, has only to be dubbed V 0 ' 
gressive,” and its opponents have only to be branded 
“Tories,” for the movement to be sure of a N r 
measure of “progressive” support. 

We cannot follow Mr. Blease when he comments or 
some of the standard arguments for Colonial Preference 
that “ the whole basis of the Empire is thus made tc 
be hostility towards foreign peoples.” The economic* 
of the matter do not concern us, but preference in itse. 
is not the correlative of hate, unless the choice h’ 
between God and Mammon. We may prefer one lam 
to the rest of her sex, and yet be prepared, if need h’ 
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to make groat sacrifices or to risk our life for many 
another lady. There is a reason in Nature why we 
should wish to treat a kindred nation rather better than 
a foreign one. 

The application of party principles to foreign politics 
is one of the thorns of Mr. Blease’s subject, and it is a 
proof of his candour that in these regions he has often 
found the parties facing one another in inverted roles. 
Foreign politics are a perilous and uncharted sea; the 
Conservative statesman, with whom we may class Mr. 
Blease’s “ Tory” Secretary of State in a Liberal 
Government, is as a rule more alive than his opponents 
to the dangers of this navigation; the Liberal has too 
much faith (“ in any quantity, just as an alderman gets 
turtle soup”). Nations are undoubtedly “ moral” 
entities, but at present their morality towards each 
other is far, very far, from reaching that of the indi¬ 
viduals under any established state. International 
morality is to be judged by its weakest link. Mr. 
Blease admits Napoleon, but he has little to say of post- 
Bismarckian statesmanship. The favourite Liberal 
attitude towards international perils reminds us of the 
amiable Anarchist in the ‘'Dynamiter, 0 who sets all his 
discredited infernal machines to explode in a quarter 
of an hour’s time, and is surprised at the unwillingness 
of his friend to stay and breakfast with him. “ Do not 
let us quarrel,” he says, “about a little difference of 
political opinion.” But his practical friend drags him 
out of the house—just in time; we suspect that, if the 
friend had been a Liberal, he would have stayed to 
argue the matter just a few minutes too long. It is 
from this point of view that the destruction of the Danish 
fleet in 1805 should be judged. Majuba is in a different 
category of incidents, but we do not find the justification 
of Gladstone’s conduct very satisfactory. As regards 
the Danish fleet and other incidents of the Napoleonic 
wars, Mr. Blease does not allow himself fully to grasp 
that England was fighting for her very existence. M. 
Halevy, whom, in this context Mr. Blease seems to have 
somewhat misunderstood, considers that our national sur¬ 
vival was due to a kind of miracle, and he attributes the 
wonder, “en d6sespoir de cause,” to the Methodist move¬ 
ment. Mr. Blease dislikes the Balance of Power—who 
does not ?—but in what respect is it more odious or less 
inevitable than the Two-Party System, to which he seems 
to have sworn allegiance ? We are bidden to beware of 
the fate of the Roman Empire, “which subordinated 
all other ideas to that of strength and unity against 
external peoples,” but surely this assumed point of 
resemblance is rather a river in Macedon. The most 
Imperialist illumttU proposes nothing more sinister than 
a system of free bargaining between kindred and inde¬ 
pendent nations; that is not Roman Imperialism. 

There are many kinds of political fatalism. There is 
the fatalism of the superior person, who thinks that 
politics are a piece of dirty work which must, and will, 
be done somehow, though without the help (thank 
Heaven!) of his superior fingers. There is the fatalism 
of the humble person, who hopes, like Humpty Dumpty, 
that the sum is being done right, though he himself is 
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looking at it upside down. Finally (for our purposes) 
there is the fatalism of the convinced politician who 
believes that it takes two parties to govern a country, 
but that one of the two is pre-ordained to do nothing 
right. This last is the best kind of fatalism, as the 
first is the worst. The paradox of party government is 
bewildering to madness; the human mind, in its more 
normal moods, ignores it, and we have the possibility of 
a book like this of Mr. Blease. It is a sinoere and able 
work, and if there were nothing else in it, it would still 
be valuable for the first really humane and sympathetic 
estimate that we remember seeing of that sinister 
apostle, Tom Paine. R- F* SMALLEY. 


Solitudinem Faciunt 

Ireland under the Commonwealth . Edited, with 
Historical Introduction and Notes, by R. DUNLOP. 
Two vols. (Sherratt and Hughes. 25s. net.) 

The Puritan Commonwealth is an episode that English 
History could ill spare. Constitutionally speaking, 
its results are perhaps negligible, but in its picturesque 
and, above all, in its moral aspect it is a force that 
has never spent itself. Its two most obvious and un¬ 
doubted legacies to modem England are a lifeless 
Sunday and a but too lively Ireland. It is of the 
latter bequest that Mr. Dunlop has to speak. The 
collection of State papers that forms the text of these 
two ample volumes is a testimony to his industry and 
acumen, the preface is eloquent of modesty and im¬ 
partiality, and the 150 pages of introduction give a 
clear and connected view of all the circumstances 
necessary to an understanding of the period. 

Mr. Dunlop confesses that, when he first started his 
inquiry into the Cromwellian settlement of Ireland, 
he had the fairly definite intention of composing the 
apologia of that settlement. Cromwell was the avenger 
of blood, sent to chastise the Irish rebels for the crimes 
committed in the rebellion of 1641. Further research 
indicated that the evidence for these famous massacres 
was unsatisfactory—that it was, in fact, the un¬ 
supported testimony of the wolf against the lamb. 
The massacres were only a pretext for the confiscations; 
the real reason was the rebellion. Free and Catholic 
Ireland was marked out for destruction since the 
foundation of the Puritan mind. It is curious to note 
that the Ulster Scot, being a Presbyterian, was scarcely 
less distasteful to the dominating mind of the 
Commonwealth than his Catholic fellow-islander. 
The Cromwellian settlement of Ireland “ in the eyes 
of its authors was a godly work, intended to redeem 
the poor benighted Catholics of Ireland from the 
bondage of Rome, and restore them to the full light 
of gospel freedom.” With so godly an aim in view, 
there could be no difficulty about a pretext. 

Cromwell and the Commonwealth did not, of course, 
invent the “ plantation ” policy. Even in its missionary 
aspect that policy was older than the Commonwealth. 
Puritan ideals had long made their voice heard in the 
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spoken out, and even Strafford had adopted the policy 
to suit the case of other enemies—the Presbyterians. 
The Commonwealth was the climax and the bankruptcy 
of a new way of dealing with Ireland. 

For Mr. Dunlop “ the Rebellion is an episode in the 
great European struggle between Protestantism and 
Roman Catholicism, in which England and Ireland 
found themselves in opposite camps. ... It was a 
square fight between Ireland and England, and Eng¬ 
land won.” Why it should have happened at the 
precise moment that it did is one of the difficult 
problems of History. We might almost describe it as 
the baptism of the new Ireland. Before James I there 
was a great gulf between “mere” Irish and Irish of 
the Pale. From the days of the Puritans onwards the 
Catholic Irish are a single people. 

There was a time, according to Mr. Dunlop, in the 
reign of Elizabeth, before the religious differences 
inherited from the Reformation had set into their 
moulds, when the religious question might have been 
settled by a reasonable compromise, and, with it, the 
question of Ireland. Ireland might have accepted a 
Church similar to that of England. Political hot 
blood and a perspicacious Pope let in Catholic mission¬ 
aries and provided Catholic martyrs. The beginnings 
of religious persecution were the end of a loyal Ireland. 

The perennial sin against Ireland of most English 
government—an exclusively English point of view— 
receives abundant illustration in these pages. The 
earlier plantations were not designed to evict the native 
Irish. Irishmen were freely included among the new 
settlers. After the death of Elizabeth, all plantation 
was directed against the natives. Next to the Com¬ 
missioners of the Commonwealth, Strafford was the 
worst offender, but the Commonwealth was the climax 
of a system which, if it had been feasible on a gigantic 
scale, might have cured the woes of Ireland by the 
remedy of assassination. It was not so feasible. 
“ Severe as was the Act for the Settlement of Ireland, 
it was only a half-measure, and as such was doomed 
to failure.” The schemes, doubts, and hopes of the 
bewildered men who tried to administer the impossible 
form a most interesting page of History. 


Song Offerings 

Gitanjali (Song Offering). By RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 
With Frontispiece. (Macmillan and Co. 4s. 6d. 
net.) 

“Ever in my life have I sought thee with my songs. 
It was they who led me from door to door, and with 
them have I felt about me, searching and touching my 
world. 

“It was my songs that taught me all the lessons I ever 
learnt; they showed me secret paths, they brought 
before my sight many a star on the horizon of my heart. 

“They guided me all the day long to the mysteries of 
the country of pleasure and pain, and, at last, to what 
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end of the journey ? I 

In that testimony of the poet one sees why this very I 
beautiful book should wrap itself so closely about the ft 
memory, should so enrich the thriving spirit. Ead I 
song is not only an offering, it is a discovery, very I 
possibly a recovery; and such things are the riches: I 
offerings that the spirit, full of a great happiness, may I 
spread out before its God. How beautiful these songs I 
may be in their original Bengali we cannot know;wt| 
can only judge of the pure rhythms and images into I 
which Mr. Tagore has himself put his own melodies. I 
That one of his own countrymen should be able to I 
report to Mr. Yeats that “his songs are sung from the I 
West of India into Burmah wherever Bengali ii I 
spoken,” that “no poet seems to me so famous m I 
Europe as he is among us,” and that when Mr. Tagore I 
was to speak at a religious service in Calcutta the street 1 
itself could scarcely contain the people who came to I 
hear him, may make a Western mind covet the reve -1 
ence for Beauty in the East. It attests, too, what Mr. I 
Yeats has to report concerning Mr. Tagore’s own cos- 1 
templative character, that yet does not propose to’ 
neglect the necessary circumstance of the world, con¬ 
cerning itself not over-much with the trivial excitement: 
in the larger quest. These things support the value c: 
the book, but they cannot increase it. 

It is easy to speak of its substance as mysticism ;te 
all spiritual experience, all the growth and knowledge 
that bring an overflowing peace—everything, in far, 
that is of abiding value in the life of earth—is of virtue 
in the degree that it is mystical; and to affix such 1 
term to the book does not mean much. Take such 1 
song, for example, as the following: 

“Life of my life, I shall ever try to keep my bod 
pure, knowing that thy living touch is upon all my 
limbs. 

“I shall ever try to keep all untruths out of my 
thoughts, knowing that thou art that truth which has 
kindled the light of reason in my mind. 

“I shall ever try to drive all evils away from my heart 
and keep my love in flower, knowing that thou hart 
thy seat in the inmost shrine of my heart. 

“And it shall be my endeavour to reveal thee in my 
actions, knowing it is thy power gives me strength tr¬ 
act. if 

In the habit of men to put a name to a thing arc 
so to evade its appeal, it is easy to speak of such 1 
holy experience as being mystical. That shuts the doc: 
on it, whereas to think of it as a holy experience is tc 
open the soul to its wonder. It is a knowledge of God 
that is not only beyond all contradiction, but, in that 
purifies and exalts the currency of life, it becomes a 
knowledge greatly to be sought after. Therein it ful¬ 
fils the high function of poetry in a day and countn 
when so much of poetry has given itself up to the fan¬ 
tastic, the trivial, and the base and sordid; for it bring- 
eternity into time, making it full of beauty and wisdom 
It is not something that turns away from life: it - 
| something that brings life more abundantly. It 
not consider the sordid as life because it knows ti* 
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sordid thing to be the only dead thing in a uni verse of 
ife that continues and completes itself. 

In a day when Christendom loudly holds to its name 
while making not the least attempt to put its Founder's 
decisions into practice, Rabindranath Tagore comes 
with these songs that are fragrant with the memory of 
those decisions. It was out of the East that Christ 
tame and spoke; and the West has encrusted and 
hidden him away beneath the worship of its beloved 
Mammon. But Rabindranath Tagore comes to Him 
from his own East. He does not need to dig and 
search for him helplessly in the West, looking for him 
lest, peradventure, he may be found in some carefully 
hidden corner. As one of the Brahma Sgmaj, he has 
already had a way shown to him; and the result is that 
these songs are redolent of his teaching and practice. 
The harmony that Christ came to show—a harmony of 
intensity, not the false Greek harmony of compromise— 
will be found everywhere ringing in this book, till in 
the wonderful consummation the song-maker can sing: 

<r What divine drink would'st thou have, my God, 
from this overflowing cup of my life? 

“My poet, is it thy delight to see thy creation through 
my eyes and to stand at the portals of my ears silently 
to listen to thine own eternal harmony ? 

“Thy world is weaving words in my mind and thy 
joy is adding music to them. Thou givest thyself to 
me in love and then feelest thine own entire sweetness 
in me." 

With that word the lover enters the house of fulfil¬ 
ment, and its riches are given into his hands. Since 
the whole long road of our life is a meaningless journey 
unless it have for its goal that house at its far end, then 
this implies that these songs that stand as Rabindra¬ 
nath Tagore's entry into its gates are poetry of the 
very highest and final order. They belong to the high 
spiritual commerce of the world; their business is in the 
highways. And the phrase with which they conclude 
is the phrase that many will echo after the reading of 
them : “In one salutation to thee, my God, let all my 
senses spread out and touch this world at thy feet." 


An Exposition of Nietzsche 

The Philosophy of Nietxsche; By GEORGES 

Chatterton - Hill, Ph.D. (John Ouseley. 

7s. 6d. net.) 

Many books have been written on Nietzsche, but this 
is one of the best general expositions we have seen. 
It opens with a short life, followed by a comprehensive 
view of the philosopher's ideal, to be found in the 
realisation of the Over-man, a highly bred being of 
careful selection, an aristocrat full of superabundant 
vitality and power, who lives a strong, exuberant 
life, before which all sickly and weak life gives 
way and is practically extinguished. In the in¬ 
terests of this Over-man, Nietzsche would destroy 
the State, which favours the masses and protects medi¬ 
ocrity and class-domination at the same time. Nietzsche 
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hates the democratic ideal, and would set up instead 
an exclusive and powerful autocracy, strong to rule, 
inspiring awe and veneration, and completely dominat¬ 
ing humanity. As to the moral law. Dr. Chatterton- 
Hill admits that immoralism is the basis of Nietzsche’s 
creed, whose “ new table of values may fairly claim to 
be a table of immoral values. For if we admit that 
sympathy, respect for the rights of others, goodness of 
heart, are ‘ moral * qualities, it is incontestable that 
hardness, cruelty, contempt for the supposed rights of 
the weaker, are immoral.” But Nietzsche denies, not 
merely the reality of altruistic sentiments, but also 
their value. “ Egoism is the best, and the greatest, 
and the only real thing in life.” The Over-man may 
give way to hate, revenge, lust, anger, brutality, hard¬ 
ness of heart, provided that he can control these valu¬ 
able virile passions when dangerous to himself. Such 
doctrine is the veritable climax of selfish egoism. 

Nietzsche is described as a deeply religious character, 
if we define religion as being "the cult of an ideal.” 
In this sense the greatest atheist—as Nietzsche certainly 
was—may be a religious idealist. To us there seems 
an historical flaw in his reasoning when he alleges that 
religion with a “ moral God ” belongs only to decaying 
races. This view is obviously based on the conquering 
Jews with a warlike omnipotent Jahweh compared with 
the enslaved Jews and Christians and a weak, humane 
Christian deity, but it leaves out victorious Christian 
races, except that the victory of Christianity per se is 
regarded as “ the most pernicious event in the history of 
the world.” 

Those who talk of the conflict between science and 
religion will hear with surprise that science is as great 
an obstacle as religion to the realisation of Nietzsche’s 
ideal. His description of the scientific man is humor¬ 
ous. A narrow-minded specialist with a good moral 
conscience; a patient worker, but to life a fossil; a 
democrat, incapable of command or authority; a highly 
respectable mediocre old maid. In Germany the 
triumph of materialistic science has destroyed the noble 
idealism which flourished till 1870. "In France it is 
in the name of science that the work of levelling, of 
democratising, of destroying all that is noble or that 
aspires to domination, is being pushed forward.” 
Science represents the people’s philosophy, whose 
motto is, “ Neither God nor master.” 

In England, too, science presents an ignoble ideal 
of wealth and material happiness as the justification 
and end of life. “ Modem science, far from being an 
antithesis of Christianity, as it falsely pretends to be, 
is itself an emanation of Christianity. Like Christi¬ 
anity, it seeks to promote ‘well-being,’ ‘happiness,’ 
‘charity,* 'pacificism,* and other conditions by 
means of which the superior and stronger races are 
weakened and destroyed.” In his summary of the 
value of Nietzsche, Dr. Hill insists on the fact that 
“ Nietzsche does not seek the annihilation either of the 
Christian religion or of morality in general.” This is 
curious, in the face of the great egoist’s indictment of 
Christianity as the “ One great Curse, as the One Cor¬ 
ruption ’ ’—“ Christianity and alcoholism are the two 
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greatest plagues of the human race." But the 
author explains. “ Christianism and the moral law 
are the creations of the inferior races, of the slaves and 
the ‘bourgeoisie/ for whom they were created. They 
respond to an urgent need of these classes and for 
these classes they are in many respects a boon, in other 
respects a guarantee of security.” 

There is a strange inconsistency here, which 
Dr. Chatterton-Hill does not appear to recognise. 
It is difficult to see how the greatest curse of 
humanity can be a boon to anyone, except in 
the negative sense fhat “ Nietzsche's new ideal can 
thrive Only on condition that it have an adversary 
worthy of it.” Nietzsche's practical philosophy is 
certainly ruthless. All that is weak in humanity must 
be utterly crushed out for the sake of the strong and 
powerful Over-men, who, living their own life to the 
full, have supreme right of life and death over the 
feebler masses of mankind. Dr. Chatterton-Hill's 
exposition of Nietzsche is singularly clear and lucid, 
and as such is of real value. But we cannot help feel¬ 
ing that his appreciation of the philosopher's intel¬ 
lectual strength carries him beyond the limits even of 
his own feelings in regard to the true values of life, as 
estimated, for example, in his own remarkable book, 
“The Sociological Value of Christianity.” In the 
introduction to this work he himself admits that “the 
foes of Christianity, of the type of Nietzsche, seeing 
only the restraints and restrictions imposed on the 
individual, seeing only in the teaching of Christ the 
antithesis of their ideal of boundless individual ex¬ 
pansion, have entirely neglected to take into con¬ 
sideration the social value of those restraints, the social 
significance of such restrictions. . . . We must never 
neglect to consider the double aspect of Christianity 
as an instrument at once of social and of individual 
development.” Certainly the following passage in the 
same book cannot be reconciled with his eulogies of 
Nietzsche's ideal: “ So long as Western society is to 
survive, it must continue to be based on those funda¬ 
mental principles of government which Christianity, 
and particularly Catholic Christianity, enunciated.” 
This sentiment is directly opposed to the philosophy 
of Nietzsche. P. A. M. S. 


The Light Touch and the Tragic Note 

The Green Cockatoo and Other Plays . By Arthur 

Schnttzlrr. Translated by Horace B. Samuel. 
With Portrait of the Author. (Gay and Hancock, 
Ltd. 2s. 6d.) 

THE charm of manner as well as the choice of curious 
modern subjects, often masked in the costumes of other 
periods, give distinction to Schnitzler’s every work. In 
London the literary subtlety and philosophic power of 
his plays are, we suppose, best known by the now 
famous “ Anatol” series, and all those interested in the 
art of the playwright will therefore be indebted to Mr. 
Samuel for bringing before us these three interesting 


characteristic examples of the Austrian Professors 
various styles. For “The Green Cockatoo,* “Ti* 
Mate,” and “Paracelsus” are admirably chosen for tic 
display of Schnitzleris wide range of subjects and tic 
delicacy of touch and penetration with which he treats 
the most vivid tragedy or the subtlest psychological 
comedy. 

Translated plays in book form are far too often 
disappointing—instances occur to us very readily—fa 
Mr. Horace Samuel has succeeded in a particular class 
of work in which so many have failed. He possesses 
that warm admiration, that impassioned zest for, anc 
intimate knowledge of the original, which are such 
necessary qualities for an author who would transform 1 
literary work of art from its native language into one 
utterly foreign. That particular characteristic which 
the author calls “wienerische Weicheit," or Viennese soft¬ 
ness, can undoubtedly, by taking thought, be rendered 
in our language ; and in “ Paracelsus," a one-act play in 
verse, Mr. Samuel shows that he well knows how to 
carry out this difficult undertaking. Although, of 
course, sixteenth century in period, this engaging play 
is, psychologically, of our own day. Its spirit, and the 
quality of Mr. Samuel’s translation, are both wet 
demonstrated in Paracelsus* phrases, when he has 
completed his work in making his early love, Justma, 
more happy in the commonplace affection of he: 
husband, Cyprian, the armourer. When the other 
characters question Paracelsus as to the meaning of the 
hypnotism which he has brought to bear on Justina, he 


answers: 
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It was a play ! What were it otherwise? 

What is not play we ply upon this earth, 
Howe’er so great and so profound it seems? 

For one will play with hordes of soldiers wild, 
Another plays with superstition mad, 

Some one perchance with suns and planets— 

I play with human souls. And he alone 
Will find a sense who seeks one. 

Of others naught we know, naught of ourselves. 
We ever play : who knows it, he is wise. 

In such lines are drawn the mystic character of the 
hypnotist who is unaware how far he influences his 
subject, how completely his subject is affected by other 
forces. These lines may hint the charm of the theme 
of “ Paracelsus'*—“ that fascinating dramatic trinity /’ 35 
Mr. Samuel says, “where the Weltzschmerz of nine 
teenth century Romanticism masquerades in Renaissance 
costumes, while equipped at the same time with all the 
machinery of twentieth century psychology.” 

The best known in England of the three plays here 
given is the sfory of the French Revolution, which takes 
place in the tavern of “The Green Cockatoo. ” The aris¬ 
tocrats come to the Inn to be amused by the revolution¬ 
aries' tales of murder and rapine. At first no one knows 
quite how much is acting, how much real, but at tne 
close the great storm has broken, and the tragic mise? 
of the deluge has made, or is making, itself felt; the 
Bastille has fallen, the charming Due de Cardignan 
stabbed, and “ Vive la Liberty** echoes across the world 
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Sc hn itzler s treatment of the subject, and his develop- 
Qent of complicated characters, is, of course, the main 
iffair; in Mr. Samuel’s translation no fraction of the 
Luthor’s skill is lost to us, no mood or momentary phase 
illowed to pass us by. 

" The Green Cockatoo” is called a grotesque—well, 
f one cares to think so, life is that—and certainly the 
}lay is vivid enough and sufficiently convincing to make 

is feel the deep human interest that shows in every line 
:>f it. 

“ The Mate” is in another mood, but the same brilliant 
(ualities underlie the story of the play. Mr. Samuel says: 

The Mate” deals with the pathetic irony of the illusion 
>f a middle-aged man who, giving an almost paternal 
benediction to his wife’s liaison, raises to the level 
of a grand passion what is in fact nothing more than a 
promiscuous intrigue. But the play is far more than 
that; even on the printed page of the translation the two 
men, the husband who once loved his dead wife, and 
the other man who was her lover of a moment, and 
whom she knew to be the lover, and engaged to marry, 
another woman, are vividly brought before us. The 
turns and changes of point of view as the history 
develops, the better truth of the thing, and above all, 
"the mingled clash and fusion of reality and unreality 
in human life,” hold our interest and inspire our 
admiration for the artist who paints so skilful a picture 
of a complicated sociological situation with such com¬ 
plete command of his means and so delicate and telling 
an aptitude. 

In modem English literature the nearest analogue to 
at least two of these three plays of Arthur Schnitzler is 
to be found in some of the work of Mr. Henry James— 
especially, possibly, in his volume ".The Turning of the 
Screw.” It is the one revolution more when one 
believes the screw is driven home that engages the alert 
mind of the author of “ The Green Cockatoo,” and the 
many important plays, novels, and short stories that he 
has written during the last twenty years. If they could 
all be translated as ably as the present volume, his 
position in England would be one of great importance. 


Shorter Reviews 

The Rhesus of Euripides . Translated into English 
Rhyming Verse, with Explanatory Notes, by 
Gilbert Murray. (George Allen and Co. 2s. 
net.) 

HE very name of Professor Gilbert Murray is the 
hall-mark of excellence in the case of a translation 
of a classical work. The instance now before us is no 
exception to the rule, and classical scholars are to be 
congratulated on the acquisition of a charming render¬ 
ing of the above play. In the introduction Professor 
Gilbert Murray discusses in some detail the various 
theories as to the authorship of this somewhat pro¬ 
blematical tragedy. In the upshot the learned author 
sees no “ adequate reason for rejecting the external 
evidence which makes this play a work of Euripides, 


if we suppose it to be an early pro-satyric play which 
was produced again after the poet’s death by Euripides 
the Younger or some contemporary. Most scholars, 
howeyer, prefer to think it simply an archaistic work 
of the fourth century.” The atmosphere of impending 
horror is throughout more than ordinarily insistent. 
We hope and trust that the vivid and often ingenious 
stage-directions are such as were in the mind of the 
original author. In any event, they serve to lend an 
additional touch of “ pity and terror” to the final 
catastrophe. We cannot too strongly recommend this 
small volume to the notice of all those engaged in 
classical studies. 

Aurelian Townshend's Poems and Masks . Edited by 
E. K. CHAMBERS. (Henry Frowde. 5s. net.) 

“ Oblivion has scattered her poppy effectively enough 
over the name of Aurelian Townshend, who is now but 
a shadowy figure dimly discerned in the background of 
that bustling London of the early Stuarts and the Civil 
Wars. Yet in his day he walked with wits and poets, 
and, for certain touches of rareness here and there in 
his song, it becomes an act of piety to piece together 
what is know of him into a more complete account than 
has before been attempted, and to let it stand as a 
preface to this belated gathering of his scanty harvest.” 

With this apologia the extremely able introduction to 
this volume begins. From it we learn the genealogy of 
this obscure Townshend pretty thoroughly; also how, 
as a young man, he travelled on the Continent and had 
his adventures and pecuniary difficulties, as was the 
wont of young men in those days; how he wrote masks 
for the Caroline court, being aided in the production 
of them by a no less important person than Inigo Jones 
—and all this because the great Ben Jonson, having 
offended the “self-sufficient Inigo,” had fallen into 
disrepute at court. Other famous names in the intro¬ 
duction, with the bearers of which Townshend was 
brought into contact, are those of Kenelm Digby and 
Thomas Carew. Possibly one of Townshend’s chief 
titles to remembrance consists in his having been ad¬ 
dressed in a poetical letter by Carew, which is quoted 
at length in the introduction. 

We rather wonder whether the “act of piety” which 
prompted Townshend’s resuscitation was not a trifle 
excessive. The student and antiquary will be grateful 
for it, since the book can scarcely be described as one 
for that amiable abstraction, the general reader. The 
charm and grace of some pieces we do not deny; but, 
with so many more masters of these arts in the period, 
so imperceptible an addition to our riches scarcely 
matters. 

The production of the volume, which is in 'The 
Tudor and Stuart Library,” is almost beyond praise. 
Were it not for the whiteness of the paper we might 
almost be deceived into imagining that we had lighted 
on an original book of the period. The only things 
beside this that destroy the illusion are the introduction 
and notes, the reproduction of the antique type and 
spelling being wellnigh perfect. 
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Sketches of the Life of Edward Jackson of Leeds . 

Edited by L. and K. SYKES. (S.P.C.K. 3s. net.) 

STRENGTH and saintliness mark every line of the hand¬ 
some face of Canon Jackson as seen in the several por¬ 
traits which adorn this volume. These characteristics 
are not belied by the account of his life and work. The 
book is not, strictly speaking, a biography, being best 
described by its own title as sketches; yet in these 
sketches the editors have managed to give us a far 
clearer impression of the personality of their subject 
than one gets in many a full-length life-story. This 
result is obtained by calling in the aid of many personal 
friends who record their impressions; by giving a 
generous selection of the Canon’s letters, verses, and 
a sermon or two; as well as by the excellent photo¬ 
graphs. Canon Jackson was decidedly not a prophet 
without honour in his own country. His strength of 
character and his intensely practical piety would, we 
think, have secured him honour in whatever place his 
lot had been cast. He was a fine specimen of that 
devoted type of parish priest of which the Church of 
England has produced not a few. He was influenced 
much by the Tractarian Movement, and numbered 
among his friends such men as Keble, Pusey, Newman, 
and Manning. In other spheres of activity he knew 
Gladstone, Chamberlain, and W. E. Forster; the last 
named was deeply indebted to him for his help in draw¬ 
ing up his Education Act of 1870. Canon Jackson 
remained celibate, owing to his early convictions; but 
this in no way impaired his humanity, for his sympa¬ 
thies with all sorts and conditions of men were deep 
and true, while his love for children was one of the 
distinguishing marks of an entirely winsome person¬ 
ality. He was a good and powerful preacher, a zealous 
and faithful pastor, and an untiring worker in the 
realms of social amelioration. This volume will be a 
fitting memento for all who knew him; for those who 
had not that privilege, it will be found that in these 
pages he, "being dead, yet speaketh.” 


Francis Ormonde , Pioneer , Patriot , and Philanthropist . 
By C. Stewart Ross. Illustrated. (Melville and 
Mullen Proprietary, London and Melbourne. 6s. 
net.) 

THIS is a straightforward appreciation of the work of 
one who has spent all his life in the cause of philan¬ 
thropy and the education of the Commonwealth of 
Australia. 

Mr. Stewart Ross, in his preface, imagines that, 
although many years have passed since Mr. Ormonde's 
remains were laid to rest, no apology is needed for the 
publication of this book, and he is right. For, although 
Mr. Ormonde’s name may not come as a household 
word to every section of the British-speaking race, it 
is, nevertheless, right and advisable that his name 
should become more widely known. 

As regards the merits of the book itself, there is little 
to be said. It achieves exactly what it sets itself to do, 
and narrates the facts of Mr. Ormonde’s life in a 
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here and there, perhaps, too much stress has 
on the financial side of this generous philanthropist; 
but, on the other hand, the motives are generally 
elaborated and explained. 


Erebus; The Red Horizon . By EVANGELINE Ryves. 

(Elkin Mathews, is. 6d. and is. net.) 

THE work of the author of “Lyrics,” “ Erebus,” and 
“ The Red Horizon ” was praised highly in these 
columns about nine or ten years ago, “ Erebus,” n 
fact, being now issued in a new edition. All the 
poems, from the earliest to the latest, show a very 
strong sense of music, but there can be no doubt what¬ 
ever that from the critical point of view the most recent 
volume—“ The Red Horizon ”—contains the finest 
work. In this the enthusiasm is guarded and con¬ 
trolled; the artist has grown—not, we are glad to say. 
at the expense of the poet—and the general effect is 
one of judicious restraint and of added dignity. Also, 
we may add, of more originality; for in “ Erebus M 
there is a sequence of sonnets which we should be very 
surprised to hear was not inspired by E. B. Brown¬ 
ing’s “Sonnets from the Portuguese.” There are not 
the tongue-twisting lines that occur sometimes in 
“Lyrics,” such as this: — 


The calm sky’s vent became one flashing star— 

A quiet tumult—warfare weirdly far. 

Nor is there obscurity, as in this passage from the 
earlier work: — 

♦ 

Then yours I was, yet was not as I would 

Ever your son,—i* the inner solitude 

Still page demure I dared but touch your hood. 

Many fine passages occur in “ The Red Horizon.” Tlx 
poem is cast as a dialogue between “ Wayfarer ” and 
“ Daydreamer,” who meet in Darkness, Starlight, 
Dawn, and Sunrise, and a thin strain of philosophy 
runs through their rhymed musings. The opening 
pages contain some really highly wrought work, and 
some of the descriptive passages will take the reader’s 
attention at once : — 


I saw, like thee, North, South, East, West as one; 
Those days when God forgot to light the sun ; 

Those nights the sun delayed to light the moon; 

Those months the moon went fearing her own flood 
That shrank from rocky beaches wreck-bestrewn. 
Roaring aloud like a wild beast for blood. 

Some curious inversions occur, and once a distressing 
rhyme, but the general effect of this, the principal poem 
of the book, remains with the reader for his benefit and 
cheer—for the author is no pessimist. Other poems, 
though worthy of notice, have not the power of this 
clever dialogue, though, if any exception be allowed, 
it must be “The Burning Bush.” To attack this 
sacred theme in tersa rima is rather audacious, yet tlx 
result is dignified, and decidedly true poetry. 
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iodern Grub Street , and Other Essays . By A. St. 

John ADCOCK. (Herbert and Daniel. 3s. 6 d. 

net.) 

JENTLY satirical, amusing, and serious by turns, these 
ssays were certainly worth collecting in book form; if 
ome of them are merely the “ fourth-page ” article of 
. clever journalist with a flair for the neat phrase and 
he quaint conceit, others have an undertone of deeper 
hought. They constitute a volume that is to be dipped 
nto with delight at a spare half-hour; it will unfail- 
ngly have the effect of a chat with a quietly humorous 
rompanion who sees life wholesomely, who wears an 
rresistible smile, and yet recognises that there are times 
vhen we stand 

With close-lipp’d Patience for our only friend, 

Sad Patience, too near neighbour to Despair. 

[t has been a pleasure to re-read most of these cheerful 
dissertations, and one of them, "The Literary Life,” 
jvery despondent free-lance should learn by heart. 
The present reviewer can vouch for its absolute truth to 
facts. 


Fiction 

The Inside of the Cup . By WINSTON CHURCHILL. 
(Macmillan and Co. 6s.) 

T is hardly fair to the public to write a theological 
treatise, to introduce a few characters and a love 
story, and then to present the result under the guise of a 
novel. That is one conclusion to which we are forced 
after carefully reading Mr. Churchill's latest book. 
For however artfully the author may "gild the philo¬ 
sophic pill,” however skilfully he may interweave the 
two distinct strands, the reader rebels, feeling that to 
some extent he has been "had.” Yet we do not 
condemn this lengthy story-treatise; in spite of its 
faults of construction and its pretence of being a 
novel, the career of the Rev. John Hodder has a strong 
interest, and his awakening from a comfortable 
spiritual sleep, as pastor of a wealthy church, to a 
realisation of the need for energy and personal work 
in dealing with the hopeless outcasts who swarmed in 
the district, is splendidly told. " It is one thing to 
believe one's self orthodox,” says the author, "and 
quite another to have that orthodoxy so definitely 
defined as to be compelled, whether or no, to look it 
squarely in the face and own or disown it.” Some 
fortunate people can stand this severe test; others— 
Hodder was one of them—break down. Distress of 
soul racked him for long, but, the climax passed and 
the decision taken, he does not resign his position—as 
we expected he would—but retains it, drives his 
shocked congregation to other churches by the obvious 
change in his manner and matter, and welcomes the 
inrush of the unhappy ones who aforetime regarded 
a church as a place where trespassers—of their shabby 
degree—would be almost prosecuted. His ordeal 
before the vestry; the novel lenience of his bishop, the 
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support he derived from Alison Parr, daughter of the 
millionaire member of St. John's; his recognition of 
the half-truth that " man can live and die by the help 
of a sort of faith that goes without a single dogma 
and definition”; the prevalent notion among his 
congregation that religion "ought to be kept archaic 
and innocuous, served in a form that won't bother 
anybody ”—all these things go to form a scena of 
surprising interest, though of much incoherence. 

We must point out that it is a bad plan to begin a 
book by introducing a family, a set of characters, who 
promptly vanish, and who reappear with not much 
point but a very few times. This family of the 
Wanngs, it is true, is one of the few which stood by 
Hodder in his trouble, but most readers will be so 
pleased by its presentation that a sense of cleavage 
is induced when the characters suddenly change. 
Otherwise, we are bound to say that this is a good 
book, a book written with absolute sincerity, and one 
which cannot be read without deep and often illuminat- 
ing thought. It is not a book to be recommended 
indiscriminately to the novel-reader, for it is not a 
"novel” in the usual acceptance of the term; but it 
will provoke discussion, and it certainly will give to 
the author of "Richard Carvel ” a new aspect in the 
public vision. 


Sons and Lovers . By D. H. LAWRENCE. (Duck¬ 

worth and Co. 6s.) 

In this book Mr. Lawrence has given us a very curious 
study, and at the same time one that is far from 
pleasant. We are introduced at the outset to Mrs. 
Morel as a central figure, and through her are made to 
realise the inner life of her son Paul, who, later on, 
takes the centre of the stage, and struts, uglily, in com¬ 
pany with two women between whom he wavers. He 
is unable to love either, and apparently the only love 
of which he is capable is that for his mother, for her 
death leaves him derelict. 

These are humble people, for Paul’s father was a 
collier, and Paul himself was a clerk in a surgical 
appliance factory, though he evinoed a capacity for the 
arts in that he painted at times. The author renders 
these things with such clearness that we believe in them, 
and feel the characters of the book as real persons. We 
feel, too, that Mr. Lawrence strips everything naked; 
there is no delicacy nor reticence about his work, but he 
probes and searches and analyses in ruthless surgical 
fashion, finding never a bit of soul, but sense, and 
passion, and brutality, and cruelty. Evidently he has 
found life a very bitter, ugly thing, with no joy in it, 
nor any warmth but the warmth of lust. His people 
are animals—highly developed, it is true—and very fine 
mentally, but throughout all the book there is no 
glimpse of spirit—Paul and the circle of people among 
whom he moves live by sense and sense alone. 

The only fine quality in the work is mother love; the 
rest is naked ugliness. On the whole it is a very fine 
study of the cruelty of life, and very depressing in its 
effect. 
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April Panhasard . By MURIEL HlNE. (John Lane. 6 s.) 

Those who like to spend a pleasant hour or so on an 
ordinarily interesting story will be pleased with this 
one of Miss Hine. A slight mystery attaches to Mrs. 
Panhasard when she comes to settle in a country village, 
but in spite of this she is received with welcome by 
many kind friends in the neighbourhood. The author 
appears much happier when dealing with town people 
who have settled in the country than when treating of 
the country people themselves. Her knowledge of 
village life is not very great, or else her observation 
does not carry her far enough. The mystery to which 
we have referred is not unravelled until two-thirds of 
the book are read, and after this revelation takes place 
the book drags a little towards the close. In the earlier 
part of the story there are a few very good humorous 
passages, and the character of April’s “cousin” is very 
well drawn, but quite the highest point to which the 
author rises is in the account of Bosun, the small son 
of a neighbour. His charming ways and tragic death 
will appeal to the sympathy of all readers. Holiday¬ 
makers on the look-out for stories which can be read 
in a leisurely fashion, and do not require too 
much thought or concentration, should include “April 
Panhasard ” in their list. 


Henry Kempton. By EVELYN BRENTWOOD. (John 
Lane. 6s.) 

As was the case with this author’s “Hector Graeme,” 
the story is of a military character, and its hero—or 
rather one of its heroes—is a subaltern of lower social 
standing than his fellow-officers. The scenes in which 
he is made to realise that he is, after all, but a pig 
in clover, are not only well depicted, but form a 
good illustration of the limitations hedging in the pro¬ 
fession of arms so far as the commissioned ranks are 
concerned. This subaltern’s mother and sisters, of the 
intensely suburban type, and craving for introductions 
to people of higher social standing than themselves, 
are depicted with a realism that renders them 
thoroughly detestable. 

The author, however, has got hold of a few military 
slang expressions and swear words, and drives them to 
death in the way that spoilt “Hector Graeme,” thus 
marring this story in similar fashion. We decline to 
believe that any officer’s mess permits of the existence 
of such a squadron officer as Carados; were he a mem¬ 
ber of any British cavalry mess, he would be compelled 
either to keep his eccentricities of speech and character 
to himself, or else would be forced out of the service 
—for the voluntary system permits of the accomplish¬ 
ment of the latter alternative in more ways than one. 
No mess-president would endure Carados for long. 

The whole trouble lies in overdrawing, yielding to 
a desire to bring out characteristic traits to an extent 
which turns them to mere freaks. Except for this, 
a decided fault, the book may be ranked as a fine story, 
with a realistic and satisfactory ending. The author has 
left modern editions of Napoleon alone, and come down 
to personal happenings with far more effective results. 
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The Fire With*. By PATRICIA WENTWORTH. (Andrew 
Melrose. 6s.) 

AFTER reading this extraordinary story it will come as 
a positive relief to partisans of the immortal Mrs. 
Grundy the knowledge that Patricia Wentworth is no 
“ green girl,” or one of the “ maidens withering on the 
stalk” Wordsworth tells us of, but a British matron to 
whom the “excellent mystery” has presumably been re¬ 
vealed. But we are treading on dangerous ground, for 
this is too delicate a subject to be discussed in the 
columns of The Academy, and so we refer the reader 
to the book itself for an explanation of the title and all 
appertaining thereto. Yet not being, alas! wholly in¬ 
experienced in such matters, we may, perhaps, be per¬ 
mitted to say that the fair authoress has succeeded in 
evolving in her matronly mind a matrimonial situation 
as amazing as any to be found in classical mythology. 
We must hasten to add, for fear of being misunder¬ 
stood, that there is not an offensive passage in the book, 
which is decidedly well written and far above the aver¬ 
age novel of the day. The characters are skilfully, 
and often amusingly, drawn, and the story, though to 
our mind highly improbable, is one to be read. Those 
who are fond of babies—one lady in the book had 
twenty-three—will find plenty to interest them in 
Patricia Wentworth’s pages; but David’s Dream— not 
the Biblical David, far from it—is the pivot upon which 
the whole story turns, and it will require a good deal of 
digesting. 


Ghent International Exhibition 


S O rarely is it possible unreservedly and whole¬ 
heartedly to praise a government department 
that when the opportunity does occur it is doubly wel¬ 
come. Such opportunity is afforded in reference to the 
work in connection with the British Section of the Ex¬ 
hibition now open at Ghent. Initiative, energy and 
method have all been exercised by the Exhibitions De¬ 
partment of the Board of Trade. To Mr. U. F. Win- 
tour, the chairman, and to Mr. Claude Taylor, his 
resident assistant, the highest praise is due. This de¬ 
partment has taken upon itself all the responsibilities 
connected with the arrangement, display and catalogu¬ 
ing of the exhibits, so that not only has the exhibitor 
been encouraged and assisted, but a degree of unity 
throughout the Section has been attained. At present 
the British Section is the most complete and best organ¬ 
ised of any of the national sections. In some respects, 
too, it is unique. 

The most striking feature is embodied in the exhibit 
of H.M. Commissioners of Prisons, which shows most 
effectively the gradual advance from the old system of 
mere punishment to the new one of preventive and re¬ 
formative supervision. Models of the first Preventive 
Detention Prisons (at Camp Hill), made by prisoners 
at Wandsworth, and actual specimens of the old leg 
and body irons, the ducking stool, scold’s bridle, gib¬ 
bet irons, treadwheel and crank, make interesting and 
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instructive, if not cheerful, study. There are also ex¬ 
amples of work done by those undergoing periods of 
punishment or preventive detention that strongly sug¬ 
gest the superiority of the British system of crime 
prevention over its contemporaries. 

A very comprehensive exhibit is that of the General 
Post Office, which shows an up-to-date set of postal 
and telegraph and telephone appliances, as well as ob¬ 
jects of historical interest. It covers not only things in 
actual use and those which are obsolete, but some which 
are only in the experimental stage. 

Photographs of various types of British pedigree 
stock—horses, cattle, sheep and pigs—suitable for ex¬ 
port are shown by the Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries. In the same division the development of our 
fisheries and the methods employed is shown by pic¬ 
tures and models. The smallest, but not the least in¬ 
structive, exhibit is that of the National Physical 
Laboratory (air-navigation) which reproduces the ex¬ 
perimental material employed and results obtained. 
There is also an exhibit that illustrates the advance 
made in the investigation and treatment of Tropical 
Diseases, a subject of importance to all European 
nations. 

Outside these official exhibits there are those of the 
usual industrial and commercial characters. Several of 
the railways show their latest developments, and the 
northern towns are well represented in the Machinery 
section. The Potteries have a gallery to themselves, 
and a small amount of household furniture and up¬ 
holstery appears. The Arts and Crafts exhibit is 
very varied and should improve our reputation in these 
matters. A novel feature is a collective display of 
British trade and technical journals. Canada has its 
own section, which very adequately indicates the re¬ 
sources of the country. 

France, Belgium and Germany have each large sec¬ 
tions. Though still incomplete there is sufficient in 
them to allow of some comparison with that of Great 
Britain. This impresses the view that if our nation is 
falling behind at all, it is not on account of any failure 
of natural resources on the part of either the land or the 
people. Holland also has an excellent display of its 
national and Colonial trades. 

A Palais des Beaux Arts is devoted largely to pic¬ 
tures of the life of the Belgian people. France has 
also a fairly good collection of pictures and sculptury, 
and Italy of the latter. Great Britain is more success¬ 
ful in the annexed Salon of Art Photography. Taken 
altogether, however, the Exhibition is interesting 
mainly as an example of how excellent on occasion the 
organisation work of British Government departments 
may be. 


" The Ladder of Christ , 99 a new volume of sermons 
by the Rev. R. J. Campbell, M.A., is announced by 
the Christian Commonwealth Company, Ltd., Salis¬ 
bury Square, E.C. 
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In the Learned World 

. I I . I m » 

A T the time of the Titanic disaster, the results of 
which through its action on Marconi shares we 
have yet to see, much fuss was made over the means by 
which those who go down to the sea in ships could be 
made aware of the neighbourhood of icebergs by the 
temperature of the surrounding water. While all sorts 
of proposals were made in the daily Press as to the 
trailing of sea thermometers and the like, the Canadian 
Government has been acting, and last summer sent 
Professor H. T. Barnes, of McGill University, in the 
steamer Montcalm , to study the question at close quar¬ 
ters. After three weeks spent in the Straits of Belle-Isle 
and on the coast of Labrador, he reported that so far 
from the temperature of the sea being lowered in the 
neighbourhood of an iceberg, it rises slightly if only the 
iceberg be melting—as it generally is in the temperate 
zone. The reason of this is that the stream of cold 
water which comes from the melting ice sinks to the 
bottom of the sea, leaving a vacuum which is filled up 
by a rush of warmer water from the surrounding parts. 
Moreover, Professor Barnes is of opinion that an 
iceberg, instead of being a block of solid ice, contains 
a great quantity of air imprisoned within it, very much 
after the fashion of frozen soap-bubbles, to which he 
attributes in great part its white colour. On melting, 
this air escapes, and the berg thus draws to itself a 
further supply of warm water from the sea to supply the 
deficiency. The net result is that while the temperature 
of the water surrounding a melting iceberg absolutely^ 
rises, that of the water at a considerable distance—he 
speaks of a radius of five miles—is slightly lowered by 
the ice-water mounting to the surface. The radius is 
considerably shortened by the neighbourhood of land, 
which brings the cold water to the surface with greater 
rapidity. Professor Barnes* researches will shortly he 
published by the Canadian Government. 

Everybody knows the sensation of the tongue, 
in biblical phrase, “ cleaving to the roof of the 
mouth” under the stress of sudden emotion; but the 
cause of the phenomenon has hitherto been a mystery 
to most of us. MM. E. Wertheimer and G. Battez in 
a communication lately made to the French Acad6mie 
des Sciences, say, however, that the secretion of saliva 
is almost entirely under the control of the nervous, 
system, and that very little is secreted without its action 
Thus is explained the “ watering of the mouth” at the 
sight of food and other phenomena, including the- 
drying-up of the tongue and throat that seizes on those 
not yet hardened to after-dinner speaking while the 
toast to which they are to respond is being proposed. In 
cases where the salivary secretion is morbidly absent, it 
can be restored by the intra-venous injection of weak 
saline solutions, the effect being due, according to the 
writers in question, to the increase of blood-pressure thus 
caused. They also say that the same result can be 
brought about, though less efficiently, by the com¬ 
pression of the abdominal aorta which naturally causes 
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a rise in the blood-pressure in all the parts of the body ! 
above the diaphragm. 

People do not talk perhaps quite so much as formerly 
about their livers; but it is odd that the true functions of 
the liver's principal secretion, the bile, should have for 
so long passed unrecognised. A vague notion that it is 
in some way or other necessary for the digestion is about 
as far as most of us have got; but M. Roger, who has 
lately made an exhaustive study of the subject in the 
P7esse Midicale> shows that this is not directly the 
case. The bile itself contains no digestive ferments, 
but exercises, curiously enough, a stimulating effect cn 
two ferments which are digestive, viz., the amylase of 
the pancreas, and the lactase of the intestines. In like 
manner, although it has no bactericidal properties of its 
own, it lessens the action of the toxic products of the 
bacteria of the intestines, and favours the production of 
certain microbes which flourish at the expense of some 
of the elements of putrefaction. In the digestion of 
some sugars, and of nearly all fats, it also plays an 
important though secondary part, and altogether forms 
one of the most hard-worked secretions of our bodies. 
As M. Roger points out, these and other facts that he 
gives explain what doctors have long suspected, i.e., 
that the most distressing forms of the complaint known 
as muco-membranous enteritis, or, in plain English, the 
inflammation of the mucous membrane of the bowels, 
are due to troubles of the biliary secretion and should 
be treated as such. 

Another complaint much in evidence of late is neuritis, 
which an Irishman once described as sciatica in the arms, 
and which seems especially to affect tennis-players and 
golfers, although not, one fancies, fencers. M. Hirtz, 
in a paper presented to the Acad&nie des Sciences by 
M. d'Arson val, the great exponent of the electrical 
treatment of disease, declares that it can be cured, if 
the patient will only give the time to it, by the repeated 
and daily application of a galvanic current of very 
small intensity; and he quotes in support 600 cases 
which he claims to have thus treated over a period of 
five years. It may be so; and it seems probaole that 
the repeated stimulation of a muscle—one would not be 
inclined to put it higher than this without distinct proof 
—produces a similar effect upon its corresponding nerve. 
Yet the whole question of nervous action is irost 
obscure, and up till now has resisted all attempts at 
elucidation. The action of the nerves on the muscles 
can be stimulated and even replaced by electricity under 
most conditions; but nervous force is certainly not itself 
electrical in any form in which electricity is known to 
us. Moreover, the form of electricity known as high- 
frequency, which consists of a very rapidly oscillating 
current of feeble amperage but extremely high voltage, 
produces no perceptible effect on the muscles at all. 
Some of us can still remember how the Hungarian 
electrician, Nikola Tesla, astonished the Royal Society | 
and other learned bodies many years ago, by lighting 
incandescent lamps from a transformer of his own 
devising by merely holding them in one hand while j 
the other rested on the pole of the apparatus. • 
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In this case millions of volts must have passed directly 
through the experimenter's body, without causing any 
contraction of the muscles or even any perceptible 
sensation. The experiment has been repeated hundreds 
of times since without any definite physical effects, 
except, perhaps, a marked increase in the perspiration 
about half an hour after the current has been cut off. 

F. L. 


The Theatre 


“Jim the Penman” at the Comedy 

Theatre 


R EVIVALS of worn-out and artificial plays of long 
ago appear to be the most successful theatrical 
undertakings this year. After the commercial victories 
of the Victorian—and Victorien—“ Diplomacy ” we 
are in a mood to accept, with becoming modesty, Sir 
Charles Young's masterpiece. 

We were boys somewhere in the middle ages when 
Lady Monkton made so forcible a hit at the Haymarket 
as the wife of a well-conducted forger, but we 
remember that her diamonds were said to be real, and 
somehow that made her acting very impressive, and 
threw the glamour of Court and Society over the whole 
of a made-up piece of balderdash which was and is 
quaintly called a play. 

At the Comedy Theatre enormous pains have been 
taken to give an air of truth to this farrago of 
nonsense, with its penny-plain title df “ Jim the Pen¬ 
man," its ridiculous coincidences, its false appeal, its 
absolute lack of inevitability. Miss Grace Lane looks 
charming, and acts as though she really believed in her 
theatrical character. Mr. Norman McKinnel spares us 
no fraction of the weight which he can bring into any 
part. So cleverly does he play the character of Jim 
that he convinces us that a brilliant man of this type 
would never be just the sort of stupid criminal he is 
supposed to be. Mr. Fisher White's Baron Hartfeldt 
“ dates "; he is the baron of the dear dead days when 
Sardou was supposed to be a man of letters. At 
present he would be a Mr. Hartley, who had done 
something clever in South America, and had a nice 
house in Piccadilly. The detective, Captain Redwood, 
of Mr. Kenneth Douglas is a delicious caricature of an 
old Adelphi part, but it is played with such exquisite 
seriousness that the satire is almost overdone. There 
are no end of other clever people in the long cast. 
Miss Rente Kelly is a simple girl of the period—is it 
1880?—in 1913 dresses, but she manages to be as post 
as usual, without, thank goodness, the usual American 
intonations. Miss Helen Ferrers is a very queer society 
lady, and Mr. Athol Stewart, the lover peer, Lord 
Drelincourt, who is so devoted to the forger's daughter 
—why, one wonders—and whose diamonds form so 
essential a part of the counterfeit plot, acts as though 
he meant it. The play is beautifully mounted, and 
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everybody is in deadly earnest, and we have no doubt 
‘Jim the Penman ” will once more be an enormous 
success while many real plays fall dead by the roadside. 
One is reminded of a phrase by a writer we used to 
know, Mr. A. B. Walkley, apropos of the critic of 
such pieces. He is, he wrote, “ a literary Ishmael; he 
cannot choose but despond. His isolation is complete 
and tragic. From the people he criticises it were 
unreasonable to expect sympathy. His fellow-playgoers 
regard him as a wet blanket." And so forth, until 
one might, indeed, be dejected, had we not seen the 
enormous advances of the last twenty years which such 
a play as the present brings home to us with startling 
directness. 


“The Perfect Cure” at the Apollo 

Theatre 

We have acquired the curious habit of expecting some¬ 
thing very good from Mr. Stanley Houghton, so that 
matters are only following their natural ironic law 
when we find his new work completely disappointing. 
We also anticipate that Mr. Charles Hawtrey will 
always delight us, and that Miss Cathleen Nesbitt, 
who engaged our hearts, if not our heads, so deeply 
in “ The Eldest Son,” will hold our admiration, and, 
in a lesser degree, we hope well of Miss Maude Millet, 
who recently played with such pleasant skill at the 
Little Theatre in " Cap and Bells.” “ The Perfect 
Cure” goes far to squander our dear illusions, although 
we came to the Apollo in an attitude of simple, happy 
expectation. 

Mr. Charles Hawtrey as Vincent Cray is a stupid 
young-old man of fifty, who is supposed to think it 
advantageous to himself, although fairly well off, to 
make a general servant of his daughter, Madge Cray, 
Miss Cathleen Nesbitt, and prevent her marriage with 
a suitable person, Jack Probyn, Mr. Lyonel Watts. 
But a cousin of the same age as Vincent, Miss Scan- 
drett, Miss Maude Millett, comes to the suburban home 
after twenty years of utter indifference. She exposes 
the humbug of Vincent, she helps the marriage of 
Madge, she eventually risks a union with the reformed 
ass, Vincent Cray. 

It is all done neatly enough; there is plenty of satire. 
There is more than enough of sharp sayings about 
parents of fifty who want to keep their motherless 
daughters to act as their servants and all that sort of 
thing. It is made amusing by Mr. Hawtrey, of course; 
but it is not a very genuine piece of work. Mr. Stanley 
Houghton, who, we thought, knew his work, is tilting 
at windmills which were disposed of the day before 
yesterday. Children of twenty or so are just as desir¬ 
ous nowadays to get out into the world and feel the 
sweets and the agonies of existence as parents are to 
let them go and enjoy a quiet time together, or if, as 
in the case of Vincent Cray, they are widowed, to 
marry again, or something of that sort, and make a 
new heaven and a new earth. The author may, per¬ 
haps, say his characters are reaL^yre doubt,if he can 
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do so justly. And even if the Crays exist, is a man 
of Mr. Houghton’s gifts quite fair to us when he 
lavishes his satiric powers, his cleverness, and his senti¬ 
ment on exceptional types which have survived out of 
a past period. One might as well attack Queen Eliza¬ 
beth for making her waist appear too small, or the 
elder daughters of King Lear for undutiful conduct. 
“ The Perfect Cure ” is very old game, which might, 
no doubt, have been made welcome by the vast 
accomplishments of Mr. Charles Hawtrey. But, as it 
happened, the management retired the play after a 
few days’ service. 


“The Gilded Pill” at the Globe 

Theatre 

FAILING a few other qualities we could mention, 
personality is the great asset for an actor just now. 
Who possesses more of it than Mr. Rutland Barring¬ 
ton ? Who is more welcome, more applauded ? To 
whom is mere forgiven? He is the one thing that 
matters in Mr. J. Storer Clouston’s new play, “ The 
Gilded Pill.” It is advertised as a new play, so there 
is no doubt about it; but for this announcement we 
should have been inclined to think it belonged to the 
brave old days when beer was still king in the land, 
and soap and pills comparatively unimportant. It is 
a story of some ill-bred people who suppose they are 
rich and great; they discover later that their supposed 
wealth came by means of a patent medicine, and then 
they learn, after their father's death, that they have 
nothing. However, Mr. Rutland Barrington, as 
Dem»= on, the late partner of the late pill-maker, is a 
bench' vi trustee, who is kindly welcomed by an old 
sweetheart, an aunt, a jewel among this disagreeable 
family, and he puts everything right, as he might be 
expected to in a play of this sort. There is no truth 
or beauty or any imagination, or nonsense of that sort, 
in the play, but there is Mr. Barrington, always Mr. 
Barrington. He is a joy in himself, and, no doubt, 
will enable thousands to enjoy Mr. Houston's play. 
We could wish he had a better medium, but we can't 
help thinking that “ The Gilded Pill " might have been 
worse. 


The Shakespeare Festival at 

His Majesty’s 

"JULIUS CiESAR” 

It is said that no play of Shakespeare has been more 
popular, more translated, more often adapted to the 
tastes of various periods and peoples. This year the 
presentation does full honour to the subtle and heroic 
tragedy. 

With delicate skill Sir Herbert Tree so varies his 
plays during the festival that most of his company 
come by excellent chances of distinguishing themselves. 

In "The Merchant of Venice,” Shylock, of course, is 
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the centre of interest, and so Sir Herbert shines. In 
“ Twelfth Night,” Miss Neilson-Terry, Miss Brandon 
Thomas, and, among other actors, Mr. Roy Byford 
are splendidly suited to their parts. With “Julius 
Caesar” the actors are more unfortunate. The wife 
of Caesar, Calpumia, Miss Katharine Kaelred, is one 
of Shakespeare’s bores. Played as it may be, the 
character is of little importance. Cato’s daughter, 
Portia (Miss Phyllis Neilson-Terry), wife to Brutus, 
is a delightful person, but she does not matter. 

But the Julius Caesar of Mr. A. E. George is a 
perfect piece of art. Notwithstanding that the com¬ 
position of the play never allows him to appear in 
action, Mr. George contrives to make us believe in the 
greatness and the power of his Caesar, his splendour 
and his wit. 

By the end of the first act, as the play is now 
arranged, tyranny is dead, and Caesar the ruin of the 
noblest man that ever lived in the tide of times. But 
the Marcus Brutus of Mr. Basil Gill and the cleverly 
conceived Cassius of Mr. Philip Merivale are victories 
beyond the common. Never was the spirit and inner 
meaning of their words so cleverly set forth; never were 
conspirators so nobly presented. We feel that Sir 
Herbert has somewhat subjugated the mighty Marcus 
Antonius so that the ensemble may be more complete, 
more true and telling. Although, of course, his 
oration to the Romans is given with great effect, it is 
so cut into by the naturalistic action of the crowd, 
by the passion that underlies the speaker’s beautiful 
words, that something of the glorious speech is gone. 
It is lost, but in a good cause, for we thus know 
Mark Antony as more perfectly a man and less a per¬ 
former. We doubt if Sir Herbert has ever shown a 
more utter sincerity in a Shakespearean part, or greater 
devotion to, as it were, the general good of the tragedy. 

The setting and the management of the crowds is 
already fairly familiar to the play-going public, but 
it will be twice welcome—firstly for its perfection, 
secondly because we know it so well and admire it so 
fully. Everyone must hurry to His Majesty’s, for 
“Julius Caesar” ends on Saturday. In the meantime 
many will have added to the truth of Cassius’ words 
by being present when he cries, with unintended 
prophecy : — 

How many ages hence 
Shall this our lofty scene be acted over 
In states unborn and accents yet unknown. 

Egan Mew. 


‘‘Le Secret” at the New Theatre 

CRITICAL opinion will be as sharply divided here over 
the merits of M. Bernstein’s play as it was in Paris, 
but there can be no question as to its unanimity over 
the wonderful performance of Mme. Simone. What 
explanation the author had in his mind of the character 
and doings of Gabrielle may remain undisclosed, but 
most certainly the personality of the actress has seized 
on the part and infused it with the spirit of a Greek 
tragedy. This dainty figure, in the most modern of 
dresses, which we refuse to believe have been cleaned 
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by the no doubt excellent process advertised on the 
programme—“ les costumes presentfe sur cette s e fene cut 
6 t€ nettoy6s par notre proc6d£ ”—in its happier moment 
a light Tanagra, falls naturally into the attitudes of a 
Greek vase when her terrible obsession is upon her, 
or during the agony of her confession and repentance. 

M. Bernstein has written nothing to prepare ns for 
such a play as this: it is built up with extraordinary 
delicacy from the commonest of stage mater ials—the 
jealous lover, the woman with a past—oh, so slight!— 
the traitorous friend, the past lover revived. At any 
moment it might fall to pieces before ns, and yet it 
is never in danger a moment, thanks to the practised 
art of author and actors alike. For here is a woman, 
obviously with fine qualities, obviously beloved by all 
around her, who spins a complex web of suspicion 
and treachery, who by some diabolical art can be in¬ 
cessantly malignant and pettily mean without being 
discovered by anyone around her till the final cata¬ 
strophe. All this is thrust on us without a word of 
preparation, and such is the power of the piece that 
there is no moment in the wildest storm of passion 
aroused by her action in which we feel that this is not 
life. It is a pitiful secret of hers—this hatred of 
another’s happiness: a Greek dramatist would have 
explained it as some far-off ancestral curse come on 
its hapless victim in the fullness of time, and leaving 
her broken down among the ruins of her friendship 
and her husband’s love. M. Bernstein has, to our 
mind, never written anything so fine as this play, 
among the many fine things he has done. The men of 
the piece are admirable, never falling below the pitch, 
and Mile. Toutain makes an excellent Henriette. 
Every lover of fine acting should make a point of 
seeing “ Le Secret,” which is only with us for the 
remainder of this week. 


The Irish Players at the Court 

It is a penalty to write a book so good that one is 
always to be judged by it; but that is not altogether 
the reason why Lady Gregory’s play, “ Damer’s Gold,” 
cannot be considered a success. In one way it chal¬ 
lenged comparison with her “Seven Short Plays”; 
for the first act was so complete an entity that, with 
some slight alterations, it might have provided a play 
in itself. It was when the second act was added to it, 
and tapered away in a diminishing interest, that we 
felt that Lady Gregory’s strength lies in the one^act 
short play, not in plays that attempt the larger scope. 
This was seen in the devices whereby the requisite 
length was maintained, as in the total result. When, 
for example, the three entered whose hope it was to 
get Damer’s gold for themselves, their talk round and 
about the subject was interminable. It might have 
occupied only half the time it actually took with con¬ 
siderable advantage. And in the last act the same 
three continued the talk at equal length, without in 
any way assisting—rather only hindering—the slight 
action of the play. The central idea is not altogether 
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a novel one, although in its treatment Lady Gregory’s 
hand shows much of the same skill as marked her 
earlier plays. The old miser who nursed his gold from 
everyone’s sight, especially from his own brothers and 
sister, but who in the end comes to divide it with a 
nephew, certainly gave Mr. Kerrigan a rare opportunity 
of displaying some fine character-acting. It was he 
who really made the play live, even as he excellently 
covered up the flaws in its workmanship. For instance, 
how old Darner, after having lost his money gambling 
with his nephew, should claim it as his while at the 
same moment confessing that he had just recovered it 
from his nephew’s hiding-place, did not altogether 
appear; but one did not think of that while Mr. Kerri¬ 
gan was on the stage. So, too, the thought of his 
re-entrance held the attention while the three were 
talking interminably. Its loose construction, more¬ 
over, made an emphatic contrast with “ Spreading the 
News,” which followed. There the closely woven 
action held the attention while the mind was liberated 
in laughter. In that method Lady Gregory's strength 
better lies. 

Lady Gregory’s humour is never of the boisterous 
kind. At its most robust it is still rather of the mind 
than of the senses; and at its least robust it is rather 
thin. But neither the virtue nor the fault can be 
attributed to Mr. Boyle, whose “ The Eloquent Demp¬ 
sey ” was played on the following Thursday. There 
the laughter is so boisterous that construction and 
characterisation are blown to shatters by it. It mattered 
very little that act succeeded act with neither develop¬ 
ment of idea nor person, or that the arbitrament of three 
acts was a mere matter of convenience, since the play 
might have continued to this moment for all the legiti¬ 
macy of the conclusion. Just the same with the 
characterisation. Captain McNamara in the second act 
flies in comic terror at the beginnings of a speech by 
Dempsey, yet in the third act he asks a speech from 
him. Dr. Bunbury at one moment is the physician who 
is being well fooled by Dempsey; and in the next act, 
to judge by the dialogue, it would seem that it was he 
who was fooling Dempsey. Dempsey himself is a 
whole variety of things. At one moment he is the man 
who uses his speechifying as the only weapon left him 
by the Government for the discomfiture of those of 
whom he wishes to be rid; and immediately after he 
becomes the man whom nothing will keep from the 
pleasure of making innumerable speeches. To be 
sure, the two things might very easily be made two 
parts of an identity, but Mr. Boyle makes no attempt 
at this. Nor does he piece together the two sides of 
“Mr. Facing-Both-Ways,” and fit them into an inter¬ 
pretative psychology. He treats these nicer parts of 
play-making with cavalier indifference, with an im¬ 
punity that is all part of the fun in the end of things. 

It may seem over-meticulous to insist on this when 
in the actual result the humour was so infectious. It 
is only just to do so, however, because the finer way 
would have been to have held the humour and yet to 
have opened an exposition of Dempsey's character, and 
thus to have made him memorable and illuminating. 
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One feels that all the way through the laughter. That 
laughter in Mr. Sinclair’s hands, as the eloquent Demp¬ 
sey himself, was assured. He was a little inclined to 
overdo Dempsey’s perplexity when he found himself 
in too awkward a fix—as, for example, when he found 
that he had the Orange and the Green factions in his 
room, both with his name affixed to their proclama¬ 
tions. It might have been necessary for the audience 
to perceive his difficulty (though that was sufficiently 
obvious in the situation), but we are sure that Dempsey 
would not have made it so apparent to his own com¬ 
pany. Mr. O’Rourke, as Mike Flanagan, has not much 
of a part to fill, and he was free of the “ pitiful ambi¬ 
tion” to make it more than it was. Mr. Kerrigan as 
Dr. Bunbury, and Mr. Morgan as Captain McNamara, 
as the representatives of the Orange faction, were both 
excellent, the former especially holding a difficult part 
well together. Yet, as we have said, the success lay 
with Mr. Sinclair, for whom the part was probably 
written. The interminable speeches out of the window 
were inimitably given, and they were, incidentally, 
excellently stage-managed. 

Certainly no one could complain of the laughter in 
“The Eloquent Dempsey”; but it might well be thought 
that to follow it with “Riders to the Sea” would be 
to seek disaster. Indeed, that was probably part of the 
reason why that stern tragedy did not hold the atten¬ 
tion so well. Its place at the end of the programme 
saved it from the vandals who in previous years have 
sought to ruin it by coming in late. There were some 
slight signs throughout its performance indicating that 
the freshness of the acting had gone from it; but it still 
remains the tragic masterpiece of the repertoire, and 
Miss Sara Allgood’s interpretation of Maurya is a 
noble piece of work. “Riders to the Sea” is pure 
tragedy by an infallible sign : it purged and it exalted; 
and Miss Allgood’s acting notably helped to the reali¬ 
sation of that end. 


Masters Old and New 

ESSRS. KNOEDLER have collected a dozen or 
so of very interesting pictures at their Bond 
Street galleries. The contrasts between old and new, 
between the ideals and craftsmanship of the artists of 
periods far removed from each other, offer a wide field 
for fruitful study. It is a far cry from Marc Gheeraert 
to Rembrandt and Reynolds, from Jan Vermeer of 
Delft to D6gas and Manet and Goya. But all have 
their points, and represent stages in development, and 
the world of art would be poorer without their labours. 

At the head of all, to our mind, stands Rembrandt’s 
" Lucretia Stabbing Herself,” painted in 1644, and 
sold a few months since for £26,000 —a noble work, 
full of intellectual power, and marked by the superb 
technique and rich colouring of the master. The sub¬ 
ject is painted without exaggeration; the face is tear- 
stained, and sad with the sadness that realises that life 
has nothing left to live for—infinitely pathetic, and 

perfect in its dignified restraint. Not far off hangs 
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Marc Gheeraert's fine picture, “A Lady of the Hamp¬ 
den Family/' stiffly painted with minute and careful 
renderings of many-coloured brocade and flowered 
overskirt, and crowned by a lovely and characteristic 
face, all set in a fair Italian garden. It is a rich 
masterpiece, and repays study. He painted in the 
latter half i f the sixteenth century, and the step from 
his work to that of Rembrandt marks the swift pro¬ 
gress achieved in two great generations. Yet another 
contrast is offered by two portraits by Kreuznach, whose 
activities were intermediate between the foregoing. 
Of his work we have two stiffly painted portraits in a 
style apparently hard, but capable of much delicacy 
and subtle gradation of colour; that of the woman, 
“Anna Ufstendert," is exceedingly good and lifelike, 
and the male portrait, that of “Johann Reys," is also 
noteworthy, both for the expression of character and 
the fineness of technique; while the delicate tints of 
distance in both pictures are finely rendered, and retain 
their true place in the composition in spite of the 
abundant detail with which they are enriched. Coji- 
s-d'^b 1 ^ interest attaches to the large picture by 
f i “ l.a Le<;on de Musique," which is painted with 
all hi 1 c\lraordinary sureness of touch and economy 
of modelling—a perfectly truthful work, and perfectly 
conscientious, but for all that, to our mind, uninterest¬ 
ing and uninspired. The final estimate of Manet's 
place in the hierarchy of art is yet to be made, and 
we are sure that, when his extraordinary mastery of 
technique and his sureness in expressing values have 
been admitted to the full, something must be said of 
the poverty of the ideas which he devoted his wonder¬ 
ful skill to expressing. With D£gas, who is also re¬ 
presented by a characteristic study of ballet-girls 
rehearsing by daylight in a squalid foyer , the case is 
different. His technical skill is hardly less than that 
of Manet, but there is obvious sympathy and under¬ 


standing of the lot of the poor, commonplace creatures 
who go to provide the fairy dances that enchant the 
public. He seizes with unerring certainty the labori¬ 
ously balanced poses of the dancing girls, and the 
human interest is there also—the study of the snuffy 
little musician in the comer of this picture would alone 
make its fortune. 

Reynolds and Gainsborough are represented by two 
male portraits of avri^ mcri : Cova by two striking 
works—a portrait < * • a boy ci hkick, set off with gold 
lace against a dark ba< kgroimd, and another of a 
Spanish officer, a fine seated figure in uniform, with a 
strong soldierly face—both masterly in colour and 
execution. Jan Vermeer of Delft is represented by a 
clever little work, recently discovered, “ A Young Girl 
with a Flute," which is worthy of him, though it would 
not by itself have ensured his fame. 


The eighteenth annual meeting of the Library 
Assistants' Association was held at Nottingham on 
June 17. Among other business was the balloting for 
the council, and the consideration of the relationship 
of the several bodies with regard to the public policy 
of the Association by the council and branch com¬ 
mittees. 
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A French Artist at the Grosvenor 

Gallery 

M BESNARD is a distinguished French artist 
• who long ago received the acknowledgments 
of his own countrymen, but is not yet as well known 
as he deserves to be among the British public, even 
by those who may be said to have some serious interest 
in the world of art. His father was a painter of repute, 
who studied under Ingres, and his mother was a 
miniaturist trained by Mme. de Mirbel. He studied 
under Br^mont and Cabanel, and won the Prix de 
Rome in 1874. He has mastered, as few painters have 
done, the blurring effects of brilliant light, but this is 
never in his hands an excuse for faulty drawing or 
slovenly detail. Few artists have been more various 
in their achievement, or, to our mind, have attained 
a more uniform level of success. On the other hand, 
while he cannot be charged with unimaginativeness, 
his highest merit, in our view, is rather a rare form of 
sympathy and a deep religious sense than imagination; 
this distinction, in our view, bars M. Besnard from 
a place in the first rank of the immortals. But the 
position to which he has attained is certainly one that 
few living painters are competent to dispute with him. 
Therefore it is that we count ourselves fortunate in 
having the opportunity to study the fine collection of 
his pictures brought together at the Grosvenor Gallery, 
to which M. Cambon, the French Ambassador, paid 1 
compliment no higher than the artist's due in formally 
attending to open to the public a few days ago. 

The collection here presented consists of about a 
hundred pictures and studies, and is probably fairly 
representative. Best of all, perhaps, is a magnificent 
portrait of M. Sauer. The great pianist stands upright 
at full length, having just risen from the piano, his 
nervous hands still clenched under the excitement of 
his performance, and the splendid head with its thin 
grey hair, and the mobile features expressive of genius, 
presented as no living artist—hardly even Mr. Sargent 
—would or could present them. The minute red 
flower at the buttonhole startles into life the sombre 
black of the conventional dress-suit, hanging loosely 
on the spare figure of the musician; and no irrelevant 
detail in the background, or in the scarcely indicated 
piano, is allowed to disturb the imposing effect of the 
portrait. Mr. Whistler's “Sarasate" inevitably springs 
to the memory as a companion picture; but Mr. 
Whistler's subject stands against a dark background, 
and M. Besnard characteristically places his man in a 
blaze of light. Corresponding to it, on the same wall, 
is the almost equally striking portrait of Mme. Henn 
Lerolle and her daughter, with a suggestion in it o: 
Manet, but with far deeper human interest than Manet 
was wont to achieve. The face of the lady is full o? 

w 

interest and character; the whole composition is pitched 
in a low key of colour, but is, nevertheless, full of 
light and life, as well as remarkable for its easy har¬ 
mony of line and tint. Another beautiful group is 2 
portrait of the artist's family, in which the character- 
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istics of the children are suggested with an appearance 
of effortless ease that marks the hand of a master. 

A fine group of pictures, suggested by the artist’s 
visit to India two years ago, displays his masterful 
handling of colour at its highest. Boldly he dares 
to express flaming red draperies with orange lights in 
the brilliant glare of midday. He has caught the 
women of the East in the truthful and characteristic 
attitudes of ordinary life, and he renders Eastern 
crowds with a fidelity and force which we have rarely 
seen equalled. 

The great cartoons for the decoration of the Ecole 
de Pharmacie in Paris are wonderful in their boldness 
and directness of design, their power of expression, 
and their deep sympathy with human suffering. They 
show, also, the determination of the artist to be satisfied 
with nothing but the best, some of the subjects having 
been drawn and arranged three and four times. The 
beautiful designs in tempera leave an equally vivid 
memory of graceful and poetic ideas, translated into 
subdued colour-schemes of marvellously translucent 
brilliance and beauty—the expression of light in all 
its possibilities is indeed one of the artist’s strongest 
points throughout. 


At St. Stephen’s Shrine 

By a Regular Devotee 

O N Wednesday, 18th inst., without exaggeration, 
the scene in the House of Commons was worthy 
of the pen of Macaulay. On the crowded front bench 
of a powerful Government sat two men, both of whom 
by their brains and courage had won great positions 
in the State: one in the teeth of difficulties had 
become, owing to his splendid talents, the head of the 
closest corporation in the world, the English Bar; the 
other had risen by his captivating tongue from the 
position of a little country solidtor to be Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. 

Por Rufus Isaacs great sympathy was felt; he is 
so pleasant, so courteous, so fair and gentle. For 
Lloyd George there was sympathy on his own side, 
but little on that of the Opposition. They felt that 
this man had preached a class war for years; they 
remembered that no one had been more bitter than he 
in trying to hound down Mr. Chamberlain over the 
Kynoch affair, and that no one had spoken more 
strongly on purity in public affairs. Isaacs looked a 
leaden colour; Lloyd George leaned his head over the 
back of the bench and looked a dull red. 

The Opposition leader could not have chosen a better 
champion than Cave, of Kingston. The resolution 
had been framed in words of studious moderation, and 
in equally temperate language Cave told the whole sad 
story. He did not use a note, and he never raised his 
voice or used a superfluous adjective—in fact, the 
strength of his indictment lay in his sober summing up 
of the position. 
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“ We do not like to think of the Chancellor of our 
Exchequer gambling on the Stock Exchange, and as 
head of the greatest financial institution in the world 
losing the respect of the City of London.” Only once 
he allowed himself to go beyond the bounds he had 
set himself, and that was when he referred to the fact 
that the party funds to be used for the disestablish¬ 
ment of the Church were to be obtained by a gamble 
on the Stock Exchange. 

With all due deference to the party managers, I 
should not have put up Lord Helmsley to second. He 
is one of the fighting young peers who sit below the 
gangway and exchange witticisms with the Labour 
Bench. He spoke strongly and far too long, and he 
did away with some of the effect Cave had produced. 
Stuart-Wortley would have been far better, but he is 
on the front bench. Clavell Salter or John Rankinson 
would have been equal to it, but it was felt that we 
could not have two lawyers. On the whole, I should 
have asked Laurence Hardy, whose long career as an 
able chairman of Committees has marked him out for 
a future Speaker. When Cave was speaking, neither 
the accused nor any of the Ministers who intended to 
speak took a note, but Helmsley soon gave them 
several openings. I saw Asquith and others com¬ 
mence to scribble down points to reply to, on their 
pads. 

Then Rufus got up. He was not at his best; no man 
is when he is his own advocate. The Prime Minister 
and other speakers subsequently described his and 
Lloyd George's apologies as being “frank and manly.” 
I did not consider them either. In my opinion, if he 
had said, “ I see now I have done wrong; I 
ought never to have bought the shares, and I ought 
not to have concealed the fact on October 11; I air. 
sincerely sorry ”—if he had said that in a couple of 
sentences and sat down, the House, always generous, 
would have been satisfied, and the affair would have 
been at an end. Instead of that, he went into a long 
account of what he did and why he did it, and chopped 
logic with Helmsley as to what was “an intention to 
deceive.” He pathetically described how he had been 
punished, the agony he experienced when, wherever he 
went, he saw the finger of scorn pointing at him and 
the feeling that men were saying: “That is the man 
who made a huge fortune by disgraceful transactions 
as a Minister.” He had acted openly, but he now 
saw that what he had done might give rise to mis¬ 
conception. 

Lloyd George was plainly holding himself in when 
he rose in his turn. He openly said he would like to 
compare Liberal dealings with companies with dealings 
by Unionists. He defended himself hotly from the 
charges of corruption—there was a great difference 
between corruption and indiscretion. He also regretted 
what he had done, but was conscious of having done 
nothing to leave a stain on the honour of a Minister 
of the Crown. What grieved him most was the pain 
he had unwittingly caused to thousands of people 
inside and outside the House who had been his com¬ 
rades in a great struggle. 
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According to precedent, both men left the Chamber 
at the conclusion of their speeches, accompanied by 
loud cheers from their friends. 

Lord Robert Cecil then rose to continue the debate. 
He sternly denounced the secrecy, and said that the 
Ministers had themselves to thank for not stopping 
the rumours by a full disclosure. I am sure he made an 
error of judgment when he went on to say that he 
could have put other things in his report, but was not 
satisfied with the evidence in support of them; he was, 
however, quite willing to tell any member of the House 
privately what those things were. 

All the way through the debate, the Government 
showed they intended to play their hand for what it 
was worth. They did not mean to throw away a pip on 
a card, and, after waiting to see our motion, they 
put up Buckmaster to move an amendment signifying 
approval of the fact that the Ministers had 
expressed regret and deep horror at the rumours of 
corruption which had been found to be utterly false. 
Several of the small fry spoke, and the House 
adjourned, with Lyttelton in possession. 

On Thursday, Lyttelton finished his speech, and 
was succeeded by Asquith. He made a fine defence, 
and spoke in generous terms of the absent Murray; 
but one felt it was the lawyer striving to make the best 
of a bad case rather than a man who had his heart 
in his work. He seized on every weak point that had 
been made, and strove his utmost to destroy the effect 
of Cave’s masterly opening. He laid down “rules of 
positive obligation” and then “rules of prudence.” 
He declared that they had broken none of the former, 
but admitted that they had violated the latter. He 
summed it up by saying they had abused no public 
trust, but retained the complete confidence of their 
colleagues and political associates. As he spoke, one 
felt the pity of such a defence. To put it at its lowest, 
why had these clever men put themselves in a position 
to even require vindication? Why—why—why? And 
one felt sadly, politics aside, that, whatever happened, 
they could never be quite the same again. 

Then Balfour went to the box. At first he was halt¬ 
ing and diffident; he used wrong words, and did not 
trouble to correct them. No one loves the House and 
all its forms better than Arthur Balfour. He spoke 
in a tone of disgust of the whole paltry business. He 
declared in ringing tones that he had never believed 
that either man had been guilty of the slightest cor¬ 
ruption. He had sat opposite to them for years; he 
had known them as intimately as opponents can know 
each other; he characteristically admitted he had read 
none of the evidence, but that his knowledge of the 
men with whom he had been in daily contact for years 
told him that such charges were absurd on the face of 
it. As he settled down into his stride, he clearly 
showed he was speaking far above party. If the 
Ministers wanted a certificate of character that they 
had not been guilty of corruption, he would gladly 
give it them. If the Government would accept our 
motion, he would gladly accept their amendment. 


Asquith had clearly not expected this; it was taking 
the wind out of their sails with a vengeance, and the 
whole front bench scratched their heads and whispered \ 
to each other as he went on. 

He lightly referred to George’s tearful plaint that 
Ministers were so busy that they had no thought for 
their private affairs. Well, he knew something of how 
busy Ministers were, but surely to buy speculative stock 
was not the way to obtain leisure. Balfour is always curi¬ 
ously interested in slang, and mentions specimens as if j 
he had heard of them for the first time. It might be 
permissible for an Attorney-General to have what is 
called a “flutter,” but there cannot be any possible 
doubt that the Chancellor of the Exchequer ought not 
to indulge in such a pastime. He implored the House 
to consider its own dignity, and place on record its 
regret at what had been done. 

I have heard every great speech that Balfour has 
made in the House during the last thirteen years. I 
have seen him in attack, and I have seen him with his 
back to the wall; but I cannot recall anything like the 
speech he made to-night. It was light; it was delicate; 
it hit the happy medium between severity and a just 
appreciation of the gravity of the offences committed. 

The Government were very eager that the House, 
while condemning the rumours and declaring them 
false, should accept the Ministers’ expressions of 
regret. Buckmaster’s amendment was withdrawn, and 
one to this effect by Ryland Adkins substituted. 

The Opposition did not mind agreeing to the first, 
but were determined to put on record, if they could, 
“that the House regretted.” 

I still think that, if Rufus and George had been | 
brief and frank, the difficulty would not have arisen; 
but when members had had time to read their speeches 
in Hansard, they had seen how skilfully they were 
couched. I do not think it is putting it unfairly tc 
say that even now neither of them seems to realise the 
gravity of the facts they themselves admitted, and 
they merely regretted what they had done because of 
the consequences that had ensued. 

Bonar Law did not mince matters. He said that in 
the original draft of Cave’s motion there had been a 
clause acquitting Ministers of corruption; but as it 
seemed to suggest the existence of such a charge, it 
was omitted. He declined to budge. 

Grey wound up the debate. For so self-contained 
a man he made an able appeal on behalf of his friends. 
He hinted plainly that they both would take the Oppo¬ 
sition resolution, if carried, as a vote of censure and 
resign. 

This the Government could not afford, and, to the 
regret of many on all sides, the debate ended in a 
division. It was carried against us by the compara¬ 
tively small majority of 78—71 of these were National¬ 
ists, and the remainder were Labour, for only 8 had 
the courage even to abstain from voting. If the 
Government had not given members £400 a year, I 
think the result would have been different. As it is. 
the sore will not be healed, and in the end it will kill 
the Government; they hoped to obtain a better 
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division on the main question, but we allowed it to 
go sub silenlio , which the Cocoa Press were driven to 
call a unanimous vote! 

Mr. Chamberlain, on the Terrace, once said to some 
of us: “I have been in Governments which have made 
mistakes which, looking back on them, seemed in¬ 
credible, and yet in opposition I have seen men in 
Governments to which I have been opposed do things 
so foolish that one doubted their mental balance.** 

These are not his actual words—for he spoke them a 
good many years ago—but they are the sense of them. 

I am sure that one day Asquith will come to see that 
his chivalrous determination to keep that mild but 
sufficient reproof off the records was a fatal mistake. 

Meanwhile John Redmond walks about the corridors, 
looking anxious. It looks as if for a second time a 
personal tragedy will wreck Home Rule. 

On Friday the Government went on with the Scottish 
Temperance Bill, being one of the logs that the 
Government have promised to roll in return for the 
Horae Rule log. If you believe in making people 
sober by Act of Parliament, it is an admirable Bill; 
but if you don't, it is as absurd as the majority of 
the other legislation of the teetotalers. 

George Younger, the brewer, offered to resign his 
seat if McKinnon Wood would do the same and have 
a double election on this Bill, but McKinnon wouldn’t. 

It was a hot and drowsy afternoon, with many 
functions on. 14 Scottie ** Dickson said, with his well- 
known and ^BLsily imitated rasp, 44 It*s playing at 
Parliament.” The Bill was passed by 113. 

It has often been remarked that when Asquith is 
about to do a particularly outrageous thing he always 
assumes a jaunty air. On Monday, with a face 
wreathed in smiles, he explained his extension of the 
guillotine, whereby the three great Bills—Home Rule, 
Welsh Disestablishment, and Scottish Temperance— 
are to be dealt with together. He proposed to give one 
day to the Irish, and three hours to the Welsh financial 
clauses. We were to suggest, but we could not amend. 
In fact, the whole scheme was a farce to deceive the 
electorate. 

Austen Chamberlain made a powerful reply, which 
caused the Government to wince more than once; he 
moved an amendment declaring that the proposals’ 
were a “grave infringement of the ancient prerogatives 
and liberties** of the House. He asserted the Govern¬ 
ment had reduced log-rolling to a science. Austen 
was at the top of his form, and his points again and 
again drew delighted cheers from his supporters. 

Winston was the third speaker, and he also did very 
well. He boldly declared that this proposed stage 
was a concession to the Opposition. Then the rank 
and file joined in. I think I liked Whittaker’s speech 
best. He seemed to be rather ashamed of the methods 
of the Government, but mournfully asked what they 
were to do. When the Tories were in power they passed 
all their Bills through the Lords as a matter of course. 
They — the Liberal Party — had to invent new 
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machinery, but he hoped that in time it would not be 
necessary to use it. 

44 F. E.,** as usual, attacked his friend Winston. 
Assuming the position of leader, he said the Unionists 
would take no part in the suggested stage, and when 
they got into power, if they found the people were 
against the three Acts, would repeal them all. 

Birrell wound up; he imitated Asquith and Winston 
in taking the humorous vein. He made one un¬ 
intentional slip—Opposition speeches would not cause 
men to leave off talking about golf and the Stock Ex¬ 
change—a reference which caused a tornado of laughter 
and jeers. The amendment was, of course, defeated, 
and we all left to go to a great reception at London¬ 
derry House, where the party seemed in the highest 
spirits. 

Things are not going well for the Government at 
Leicester. The Times thinks that 22,000 will vote, 
that the Socialist will get 4,000 and the remaining 
18,000 may well be equally divided between the 
Unionist and the Radical! Think of it—Leicester, 
the stronghold of Ramsay MacDonald, where, by the 
way, as 44 F. E.** said, the leader of the Labour Party 
daren't show his face just at present! The suspicious 
allege that, 44 to stop the rot** there and elsewhere, 
Lloyd George brought in his amendment to the In¬ 
surance Bill on Tuesday under the ten minutes* rule. 
The Act, he said, was working splendidly, but it would 
cost another £200,000 a year to make it perfect. 

After that the financial resolutions of the Home Rule 
Bill were discussed perfunctorily. Hayes Fisher, as 
usual, made a very good speech, but, as threatened, 
the Unionists took little interest, and did not even 
challenge a division; it would have been a farce to 
do so. 

The House was up soon after seven. 


Notes and News 

Among the new books which Messrs. Longmans will 
shortly publish is 44 Anglo-Indian Studies,** by Mr. 
S. M. Mitra, author of 44 Indian Problems,** 44 Life of 
Sir John Hall,** etc. The sixteen chapters deal with 
a variety of subjects, among them being 44 Christian 
and Hindu War Ethics,*’ 44 British Statesmanship and 
Indian Psychology,” "Hindu Mind Training,” and 
44 A New Port for Ocean Liners,** between Bombay and 
Colombo. The volume is dedicated, by permission, to 
Lord Reay. 


An exhibition which opened on Tuesday last at the 
Dor6 Galleries, New Bond Street, London, W., is 
exciting great interest on account of its artistic merit 
and its historical character. The late Chevalier 
Eduardo de Martino, C.V.O., was appointed Marine 
Painter to the Court by H.M. Queen Victoria, also 
by H.M. King Edward VII, and our present King 
George V, during which time he accompanied their 
Majesties on their voyages throughout the world, and 
this exhibition of nearly 200 of his works covers most 
of the marine pageants of the last fifty years. 
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Two matinees are promised by the Morality Play 
Society for Thursday and Friday, July 3 and 4, at 
three o'clock. On each day a triple bill will be given, 
the first play being “The Marriage of the Soul," by 
Mr. Clifford Bax, in which Miss Gwendoline Bishop 
and Mr. Robert Farquharson will take the principal 
parts. The second will be “ The Playmates," by Mrs. 
Percy Dearmer, in which Miss Henrietta Watson will 
act. In the last, “Dame Julian's Window," a new 
play by the Hon. Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton, the title-r 61 e 
will be taken by Miss Ellen O'Malley. 

The last meeting of the Royal Meteorological Society 
for the session was held on Wednesday afternoon, the 
18th instant, at 70, Victoria Street, Westminster, Mr. 
C. J. P. Cave, president, in the chair. A paper by 
Mr. J. S. Dines was read on “ Pilot Balloon Observa¬ 
tions in Barbados, 1911-1912." These balloon ascents 
were carried out by Professor J. P. d'Albuquerque and 
other gentlemen, on behalf of the joint Upper Air 
Committee of the Royal Meteorological Society and 
the British Association. Great difficulties were ex¬ 
perienced in carrying out the work, the most serious of 
which was due to the adverse effect of the climate of 
Barbados on the rubber fabric of the balloons, this 
causing them to deteriorate more rapidly than in colder 
regions. Consequently no very high ascents could be 
obtained. A paper on “ The Harmattan Wind of the 
Guinea Coast," prepared by Mr. H. W. Braby, a 
graduate assistant in the Meteorological Office, was also 
read; and Dr. E. C. Snow read a paper prepared by 
himself and Mr. J. Peck on “ The Correlation of 
Rainfall." 


Imperial and Foreign Affairs 

THE EUROPEAN SITUATION 

HE visit of the French President to this country 
reaffirms anew the value of the “Entente." True, 
this compact stood in no need of any demonstrative 
reaffirmation; but, nevertheless, the meeting of the 
heads of both States, accompanied as it is by popular 
acclamation, cannot fail to convey a significant lesson 
to the troubled diplomacy of Europe. It would seem 
that at the present moment the peoples of the world 
have almost reached the limit of endurance as far as 
armaments are concerned. No longer is a policy of 
splendid isolation on the part of any one country 
practicable. Alone no nation can bear the enormous 
expenditure that would be involved in maintaining a 
force sufficient to render such isolation secure. As it 
is, with a system of alliances and “ententes" so highly 
developed, individual resources are taxed to the utmost. 

We see that in all countries statesmen are resorting to 
artificial means in order to stimulate patriotism, and 
it is no exaggeration to say that the beating of the 
drum is heard in all quarters of Europe. Hardly a 
day passes in France without some attempt to rouse 
the masses to a high pitch of military enthusiasm. 
In Germany recently the peaceful reign of the Emperor 
over twenty-five years was celebrated, but the occasion 
has been made one for the exhibition of patriotism 
in a militant sense. The streets of Berlin were 
placarded with the warlike utterances of His Majesty, 
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and only a man of Mr. Carnegie's tranquil optimism 
could read into this and other manifestations anything 
resembling a happy augury for the future. A more 
potent factor for the preservation of peace than n a tion al 
celebrations of this kind is to be found in the difficulty 
of the German Treasury to secure the funds necessary 
to defray the cost of the expansion of the Army, 
recently decided upon. The Kaiser is known to hare 
said not long ago that Germany would not be ready 
for war on a grand scale until another ten years had 
passed. France, should occasion require, is prepared to 
draw the sword to-morrow. Russia, also, would embark 
upon hostilities at short notice, were it not for several 
considerations which weigh with the Tsar's advisers. 

At present she is passing through a grave in¬ 
ternal crisis. Once again the Ministers are in open 
conflict with the Duma, and it is believed that the 
Emperor is somewhat anxious as a consequence of the 
bold speeches delivered in that Assembly, and is 
desirous of devising some means of defining once and 
for all its duties and privileges. Before long there 
will be a change of Government in Russia, and the 
return of Count Witte to office is one of the probabilities 
of the early future. Within the next ten years, the 
period required by Germany to complete her military 
preparations, the destiny of Russia may be derided 
for good or for evil. In the meantime Russia also is 
taking a vigorous part in the world-wide competiboc 
of armaments. Her plans are being accomplished 
swiftly and secretly, and when these are completec 
she will be able to place in the field in war-time at 
additional half-million of men. That is her answer 
to German military expansion. Nor is Russia likely 
to undergo a financial crisis similar to that experienced 
by her neighbour. The gold deposited in the vaults 
of her treasury is enormous, and, moreover, year by- 
year is increased. But two considerations dictate 1 
policy of peace on the part of Russia. In the first 
place, the internal state of the country calls for tranqml 
development; and, in the second place, Russia, know¬ 
ing that she would have to face the forces of the Triple 
Alliance, will not resort to war unless she can depend 
upon the active support of England as well as France. 

In some quarters the statement has been repeatedly 
made that her alliance with France has lost its vigour, 
and that it is now of a purely defensive character. As 
far as military affairs are concerned, however, it cannot 
be too clearly emphasised that Russia and France are 
one. Bearing this fact in mind, we arrive at the con¬ 
clusion that Great Britain is to-day the keystone wf 
European peace. During the next ten years we shall 
witness a huge step forward in the world's armaments. 
The money required for this purpose will doubtless be 
found, but at the expense of industrial progress and 
individual happiness. The preservation of peace i< 
alone possible by the maintenance of alliances and 
“ententes," so as to secure the balance of power. As w* 
have shown, England's position is the deciding factor, 
and this position she can only maintain by possessing, 
and continuing to possess, a navy of overwhelming 
strength. 
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MOTORING 

HEN the price of petrol was advanced to is. gd. 
per gallon— i.e. 9 nearly 100 per cent, more 
an the price obtaining two or three years ago—there 
as a general feeling of something like consternation 
the motoring community. Petrol was the only 
lown fuel suitable for motor-car propulsion, and the 
ict that its supply was controlled by an all-powerful 
ring 99 afforded ample justification for the motorist’s 
ixiety as to the future. This anxiety was not lessened 
r the public pronouncement of Sir Marcus Samuel, 
ic leading spirit of the Shell Company, to the effect 
nt “the price of an article is what it will fetch ”— 
1 ominous indication of the “ ring’s” intention to 
ijust the price to the demand and to exploit the 
otorist for all he is worth. There has been, however, 
remarkable change in the situation since Sir Marcus 
ave expression to his views on the ethics of com- 
ercialism. Owing almost entirely to the efforts of 
single journal —The Motor —the bogey of home-made 
otor fuel now confronts the monopolists, and there 
little likelihood of the further advance in the price 
f petrol which was confidently anticipated a few 
lonths ago. On the 19th inst., at the annual general 
leeting of the Shell Transport and Trading Company, 
td., Sir Marcus Samuel made the significant remark: 
It does not look as though any further advance will 
e necessary for some time to come.” As a matter of 
act, it is in the highest degree probable that the next 
hange in price will be a reduction, to be followed in 
ue course by a series of reductions which will ulti- 
iately enable the motorist to obtain his spirit at its 
itrinsic value, and for this the principal credit is due, 
s stated above, to The Motor's energetic and insistent 
dvocacy of benzol as a perfectly practicable petrol 
ubstitute. 

With a persistence worthy of a better cause, the Lon- 
on County Council continues its efforts—at the rate- 
ay ers’ expense—to enforce reduced speed limits all 
ver the metropolis. Its latest display of activity in 
lis direction is with regard to Rye Lane, Peckham, 
r hich is one of the busiest thoroughfares in the London 
rea. The representatives of the Council argue quite 
Drrectly, that, as the roadway is narrow, and a slop¬ 
ing centre for practically the whole of its length, with 
very heavy pedestrian traffic, exceptionally careful 
riving is necessary for the safety of the public. But 
fie opposers of the application, the R.A.C. and the 
LA. and M.U., were able to show at the L.G.B. 
lquiry that, according to a census of traffic taken by 
be police, the complaints were really directed against 
lotor-omnibuses, which have a speed limit of 12 
ci.p.h., and that there was no evidence to indicate that 
Measure motor traffic was a source of danger. The 
K>lice further pointed out that it would be impossible 
o enforce a speed limit if it were imposed, owing to 
he great congestion of pedestrian traffic at times. The 
natter is now under the consideration of the L.G.B., 
>ut the application will in all probability meet with 
he fate of the majority of its predecessors, and more 
>f the ratepayers’ money will hav^4>een wasted. 
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The most important international road race in Europe 
—the Grand Prix of the Automobile Club de France— 
is i mminen t, and the numerous motorists who take a 
keen interest in such events should apply at any of the 
Dunlop depots for a copy of a folder that company has 
issued in connection with the race. It will be studied 
with interest even by those who will be unable to 
witness the great international struggle for supremacy. 
The race, in which five of the most prominent car- 
manufacturing countries will be represented, is to be 
run over the Picardy circuit on July 12, the approximate 
distance being 580 miles. The sole English entry is 
that of the Sunbeam Company, which, it will be 
remembered, did splendid work last year in the same 
event. An introductory page in the Dunlop folder 
summarises the history of the famous race since its 
inception, including a list of winners of the Gordon 
Bennett Cup and of the Grand Prix, by which name the 
contest has been known since 1906. The course, a 
triangular one of about nineteen miles, is described, 
and can be easily followed by the eye on a map of 
sensible dimensions. The names of the competing cars 
and the order of the start are given, together with the 
prices of seats, and the cost of garaging cars at the 
starting point. A lot of useful information is com¬ 
pressed under the heading: “Facts and Figures for 
Tourists,” and elsewhere the steamship rates for cars 
and the time-table for boats (outward and return) are 
tabulated. 

In connection with the recent announcements of 
reductions in the prices of standard tyres, we have 
received a communication from the Victor Tyre Com¬ 
pany, Ltd., of Eagle Wharf Road, London, N., 
pointing out that, type for type, their tyres are still 
the cheapest. They enclose a list of their current 
prices in comparison with the reduced prices of one of 
the biggest and best-known of their competitors, show¬ 
ing that for each type of cover—plain, grooved, and 
steel-studded treads—Victor prices are the lower. 
They also point out that every plain and grooved Victor 
is unequivocally guaranteed for a minimum of 4,000 
miles, and every steel-studded one for 3»°°° 

Such a guarantee is not, so far as we know, given by 
any other responsible firm of tyre manufacturers. 

R. B. H. 


Id the Temple of Mammon 

The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial 
queries by return of post if correspondents enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope. Such queries must be sent 
to the City Offices, 15, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 

T HE gloomy talk still continues. It will last until the 
half-year turns. Then the bankers will release 
some of their money and we may grow more cheer¬ 
ful. We all want cheering up. The audacity with which 
men in the City openly and loudly talk about the solvency 
of their friends astounds me. According to the gossips in 
Throgmorton Street there are not half a dozen solvent 
houses in the whole City. f j n I wish I could say that this 
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very dangerous talk was dying down. It is not; on the 
contrary, I think it increases daily. Some rich firms will 
of course make money out of their supposed poverty. Ir 
is well known that a big acceptance house put about 
rumours as to its own solvency during the last Yankee 
panic, and arranged things so cleverly that it bought 
its own paper at 20 per cent, discount. To be talked 
about in days of trouble is profitable to the very rich, 
though it may bring ruin to the tottering speculator. 

The Mexican Eagle offer of a million and a half bonds 
may be taken, but I doubt it. Still, a good many people 
will sell the shares and buy the bonds, which, issued at 
96J and bearing 6 per cent, interest, give a good yield, and 
are to be redeemed in 1931 at 105. Also holders can con¬ 
vert into ordinary shares at £ 3 . 


The Dominion Canners made an offer of shares and the 
National Drug and Chemical Co. also offered 200,000 
6 per cent. Cum. Prefs. at 21s. Neither prospectus gives 
us the details necessary to form a proper opinion. This 
habit of Canadian companies will only be broken down by 
misfortune. At the moment the Canadian financier is 
drunk with prosperity; but the present year will sober 
him unless I am much mistaken. The Elsw ick-Hopper 
Cvclc and Motor Co. need not disturb our bank balances. 
It is just an attempt to over-capitalise a small but growing 
business. There are many schemes awaiting the return of 
confidence. 1 am afraid that they will have to wait. The 
public now sees that it need never rush to apply for any 
new issue. It can always buy on underwriters’ terms or 
better a few weeks after the prospectus has been adver¬ 


tised. 


Money is hardening up and the Stock Exchange will 
have to pay 4^ per cent, for loans at the settlement. But 
the account is so small that really no money will be needed. 
I suspect that every “bull” will find a “bear” only too 
anxious to borrow* the stock, and in some cases glad 
enough to pay for the privilege. Germany contrives to 
take gold in large quantities, and she will possibly take next 
week’s supply also. Then she must stop. If she con¬ 
tinues we shall be obliged to advance our Bank Rate. 


I* OKEKiXERs show signs of improvement. The horrible 
stories sent over regarding the determination of Bulgaria, 
Greece, Servia, and Roumania to carry on the war must be 
received with caution. Anyone who has been in the Near 
East knows how ferocious are these nations over even an 
ordinary business bargain, and how* quickly their simulated 
rage dies down when they find the bluff exposed. A war 
such as is discussed would mean a European conflict, for 
in the end Austria and Russia w*ould be forced into taking 
sides. Now, I see no signs of w*ar in Russia, and though 
the Austrian troops are still in the field, I imagine that 
nothing serious is intended. Nevertheless, no one should 
hold such speculative stocks as Tintos and Perus, for they 
would be the first to collapse. The well-informed people in 
London do not believe a European w f ar possible, and mv 


Russian friends laugh at the very idea. 


Home Rails tumbled badlv at the end of last week. The 

♦ 

chance of picking up cheap stock was too good to be 
missed, and prices rose rapidly. There are indeed many 
bargains in this market. I have again and again pointed 
this out. The last six months of the year will be good even 
if trade does fall away, because the companies will receive 
at least 5 per cent, additional profit on their net receipts 
through the advance in rates. We do not clearly realise 
how much this means. But the Midland should add two 
millions to its takings on the year, and if we consider the 
effect of 5 per cent, on 40 per cent, of this huge sum we 
must see that Midland Deferred are not expensive at 
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to-day’s price. Great Western and London and Norti 
Western are also under valued on the traffic receipts, asc 
should be purchased as sound investments. The gambles 
in the Raiiwav market such as Dover “A,” Little Chao, 
Sheffield “A” and “B” seem to me doubtful purchase, 
for clearly there are inanv “bulls” who are liable to pre- 
sure on all sides. 


Yankees, as I suspected, have touched bottom. Tb. 
have been much steadier. The Wall Street punter has ore 
great advantage over his English brother : he can gambir 
either as “bull” or “bear”—and he does. Therefore wbt* 
the whole sentiment of New York is “bearish” a reaction 
must follow*, for it is impossible for everybody to remac 
short. It takes two to make a bargain. I think Unions. 
Pennsylvania, Atchisons, are all worth buying. But 1 an 
told that Missouri Pacific and one or tw*o more weak line.; 
w ill go into the hands of the receiver. Illinois Central is 
also said to have had a bad half year, and a reduced divi¬ 
dend is predicted. Southern Pacific can hardly rise until 
the bankers and the Government have come to terms. Bu: 
whether the Union will acquire control of Baltimore and 
Ohio I don’t know. This would indeed be a coup of tbr. 
first rank. If it happened w*e should soon see Unions back 
at 175. But I see no future for Canadas, as the big houses 
in Montreal arc still in deep water. Grand Trunks have 
steadied, but here also 1 foresee lower prices. All Mexicar 
rails mav be sold. 


Rubber shows a small reaction. One w as indeed dih. 
for we have had a veritable slump here both in prices c* 
shares and in the raw* material. The plantations will «■ 
compelled to pay more attention to quality—there is x* 
no market for the poor rubbish. The reports ou: 
the week gave the market no help. The dealers are clesr’A 
of opinion that rubber must touch 2s. 6d., and that all ^ 
dividends must be reduced. But the good compar.it- 
rapidlv getting to a level that makes them attractive. 




Mines. —The news that Sir Starr Jameson would tax 
the chairmanship of Chartered helped the shares. We aT 
knew that this was an accomplished fact months ago whet 
he addressed the meeting. Yet the official news did 
good, and the “bears” bought back. But mines are mud- 
depressed. The strike on the Rand added yet anotht: 
misery to the already over-flow'ing bowl of trouble. 1 think 
that the labour trouble is exaggerated. Tin and lead ha\ 
tumbled this week, and this has affected most base met., 
mines. The banks have evidently been squeezing tb* 
“bulls” out of their positions. 


1 


1 
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Oil. —The Spies report showed further falling off in thr | 
production, but an increased dividend. All hopes are no* 
fixed on the deep wells on the new plots. If these turn out 
all right then we shall get a big jump in the shares. I 
they fail then Spies may be sold, as its career is at an e/>i J 
Mex. Eagle shares have been weak on the debenture iw. 
which of course puts back the dividend for another year 


Miscellaneous. —The week has been almost barren c 
reports. The “bears” in Cements have been buying bar- 
and in the Marconi group the various reports hav. 
strangely produced a good effect. Why I cannot say, bli¬ 
the Stock Exchange went for much worse news, and wa* 
pleased at even poverty. National Telephone Deferrcc 
have had a sharp rise on rumours of a good arrrmgemc * 
with the Government, anti it now looks as though tl 
holders would get at least par. Egyptian Bank shares ha\ * 
been again sold. This market is indeed flat. Natior 
Steam cars go weak or hard as the “bears” buy bark 
s *11. Thcv seem certain to go to 20s. 

Raymond R.MK'i.YFFr. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

« 

THE GHENT EXHIBITION. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—It has long been hoped that an imposing memorial 
light be erected to Hubert and John van Eyck in Ghent, 
'here the main panels of the world-famous polyptych of 
The Adoration of the Lamb/* completed by the younger 
f the brothers in 1432, have their home. 

The present year, in which the Ghent International 
Exhibition is certain to be visited by very large numbers of 
eople from every country, seems a peculiarly suitable 
ccasion for a concentrated effort on the part of the Bel- 
ian authorities and the nations of the civilised world to 
rect such a statue. 

In furtherance of this scheme the Belgian sculptor, M. 
ieorges Verbanck, was some months ago commissioned to 
xecute a monument. The site selected is eminently suit- 
ble for the purpose, as it adjoins the Cathedral of St. 
Savon and is in the immediate vicinity of the chapel con- 
aining the magnificent altar-piece, or, at least, such part 
>f it as still remains in situ. 

The proposal emanates from Ghent, and M. Joseph 
Easier, Director-General of the International Exhibition, 
5 president of the General Committee in Belgium, while 
*rof. Georges Hulin de Loo is taking an active part in the 
mdertaking. The movement has met with universal 
avour, and influential committees representing those 
leeply interested in extending the knowledge of art-history 
lave been formed in every country^. 

The Earl of Plymouth has very kindly promised to dis- 
:harge the duties of Chairman of the Committee for Great 
Britain and Ireland. This committee includes: M. le 
I^omte de Lalaing, Belgian Minister to the Court of St. 
lames’s; two of the trustees of the British Museum ; three 
>f the trustees of the National Gallery; and three of the 
rustees of the National Portrait Gallery; the directors of 
he British Museum, the National Gallery, the Victoria 
ind Albert Museum, the National Portrait Gallery, the 
National Gallery of British Art, the National Gallery of 
Scotland, and the National Gallery of Ireland; the Keeper 
}f the Wallace Collection, and the Keeper of the Prints 
and Drawings in the British Museum ; the two joint hon. 
secretaries of the National Art Collections Fund; the Sur¬ 
veyor of the King’s Pictures and Works of Art; the Presi¬ 
dent of the Society of Antiquaries; the Vice-Chancellor of 
Leeds University; the directors of the Fitz-William 
Museum, Cambridge, and of the provincial galleries of 
Glasgow and Birmingham ; the Presidents of the Royal 
Hibernian Society, the Royal Society of British Artists, 
:he Royal Institute of Oil-Painters, and the Royal Society 
af Painters in Water-Colours; Sir Hugh Lane, Lieut.-Col. 
3 roft Lyons, Mr. Frank Brangwyn, A.R.A., Mr. W. 
Butterworth and Mr. J. R. Holliday; and such well-known 
art-writers as Sir Sidney Colvin, Sir Martin Conway, Mr. 
Herbert Cook, Mr. Roger Fry, Mr. E. R. D. Maclagan, 
S r Claude Phillips, Mr. Robert Ross, Mr. Marion Spiel- 
mann and Mr. W. H. James Weale. The last-named 
gentleman, the leading authority on the Van Eycks, has 
beun studying and writing on them ever since 1849. 

Already work is proceeding on the base of the statue, 
which has been designed “pour consacrer k Gand la gloire 
des maitres de VAdoration de I’Agneau Mystique/* and it 
will be inaugurated in the early part of August. On that 
occasion the Historical and Archaeological Society of Bel¬ 
gium will hold a Congress at Ghent. 

Contributions are now being raised in this country, and 
•t is hoped that a sum will be obtaiiyed>that will materially 
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assist the promoters of the movement. I shall be glad to 
answer all correspondence on the subject and to receive 
donations.—I beg to remain, sir, ycairs obediently, 

Maurice W. Brockwell, 

Hon. Sec. and Hon. Treas. 
16, Argyll Mansions, Chelsea, S.W. 


OLD CRYPTIANS’ CLUB. . 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—At the annual meeting of the recently reconstituted 
Old Cryptians’ Club, held at Gloucester on April 5, it was 
unanimously resolved that steps should be taken to found 
a Scholarship to the University, in memory’ of W. E. Hen¬ 
ley, the poet and critic, who died in 1903. 

Henley was a native of Gloucester, and was educated at 
the Crypt Grammar School, from 1861-1865, with the ex¬ 
ception of a period during which he was prevented, owing 
to illness, from attending the school. At that time the 
headmaster was the Rev. T. E. Brown, the Manx poet, and 
there is little doubt that Brown did much to kindle in Hen¬ 
ley an ardent love for literature and to foster those ten¬ 
dencies which were afterwards to have such a striking 
development. 

Up to the present there has been no attempt in Glouces¬ 
ter to perpetuate Henley’s memory, and it is felt that it is 
high time some manifestation should be made of the pride 
which Gloucester should feel in one of her distinguished 
sons. The recent development of the Crypt Grammar 
School, and the urgent need for the foundation of addi¬ 
tional leaving scholarships to the University, have induced 
the members of the Old Cryptians’ Club to attempt to 
establish a “W. E. Henley” Scholarship, in addition to 
the provision of some permanent memorial in Gloucester; 
but, while appealing in the first place to those who are 
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connected with the school, and to the citizens of Gloucester, 
it is hoped that some of the admirers of Henley—and they 
are to be found wherever the English language is spoken— 
will be willing to contribute to this memorial, which will 
ever be a reminder of Henley's connection with Gloucester 
and his old school. 

It is estimated that at least ^1,000 will be required. 
Contributions may be sent to the Mayor of Gloucester, 
James Bruton, Esq., The Guildhall, Gloucester; the City 
High Sheriff, H. W. Grimes, Esq .; the Headmaster, Dr. 
J. H. E. Crees; or the Hon. Treasurer of the Old Cryp- 
tians’ Club, J. Morgan Matthews, Esq., Lawnside, the 
Sf*. Gloucester. 

(Signed) 

Jambs Bruton (Mayor, and ex-President of 
the Old Cryptians 1 Club). 

H. W. Grimes (City High Sheriff, and Presi¬ 
dent of the Old Cryptians' Club). 

J. H. E. Crees, D.Lit. (Headmaster). 

J. Morgan Matthews (Hon. Treasurer of 
the Old Cryptians* Club). 

W. H. Harris, Crypt Grammar School, 
Gloucester (Hon. Secretary of the Old 
Cryptians* Club). 


THE PROBLEM OF HOME DEFENCE. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—The “Territorials" have been a success in every¬ 
thing except essentials, and amongst essentials might be 
suggested numbers and efficiency. Lack of numbers and 
lack of efficiency have little or no relationship so far as 
cause is concerned. They are effects of totally different 
causes, although, regarded genealogically, the common 
ancestral cause of both results is Government incapacity. 

Lack of efficiency is not the outcome of lack of effort 
on the part of the Territorial officer. No man deserves 
greater praise for enthusiastic and self-sacrificing effort; 
but the officer has so little chance. His task is so uphill; 
just where he needs assistance he fails to get it. There 
is a power of truth in the suggestion that the regular 
service is efficient—I will assume it is efficient—in spite of 
rules, regulations, and the War Office. What the regular 
service may endure because it must, the volunteer service 
will not endure, because there is no such thing as “must” 
unless it is an intelligent disciplinary measure “must.** 
But for the moment we are more concerned with lack of 
numbers. However elaborate the preparations for cooking 
the proverbial hare may be, he has always first to be 
caught. Bricks cannot be made without straw. Regiments 
cannot be trained without men. To obtain men you must 
either attract them or compel them. 

The merest whisper of compulsory service—conscrip¬ 
tion—rouses the wildest opposition of the labour world. 
That is quite understandable. In a sense it is patriotic. 
Possibly it is pure altruism lest the middle classes, not 
ever having felt the lash of compulsion, should be lured 
into a trap such as the labouring classes find themselves 
in. They know so bitterly well what compulsion means. 
Their experience of trade unionism as it stands to-day 
is the most unprincipled, most despotic conscription the 
world has ever seen. The press gangs of old—crude con¬ 
scription—carried men off willy-nilly to fight for their 
country. But at any rate—if they survived—they had 
visions of eventual freedom, and not infrequently also of 
prize-money and glory. Moreover, those who carried them 
off shared their dangers. But the conscription of 
the labouring world is deadlier. It means penal 
servitude for life, or practically for life, with the 
pains and penalties of poverty, hunger, and dis¬ 


satisfaction ; the necessity of fighting masters ? 
are friends to justify leaders who arc parasites, a«: 
often as not for inadequate reasons and ridiculous obje 
Trade unionism in its conception was, and is, a 
idea. But it started as a volunteer service, and i; 
become compulsory. If trade unionism were & 
voluntary movement the reasons of a strike would 
be inadequate, neither would the objects be rfa 
The labour leaders are perfectly well aware of \k 
To make a really adequate army—that is, enough 0 
to carry victory, and so bound as to be under the ? 
plete dominion of the leaders—compulsion is neces* 
Labour leaders know this, and labour victims lean- 
truth with bitterness. Compulsory service to bolster 
a set of leaders and to wreck, if necessary, the m\: 
trade is one thing. Compulsory servioe to ddead 
country from attack within and without presents 
entirely different aspect. 

If the suocess of trade unionism for ability to nr: 
brute force were advanced as a justification of cwrpc* 
it might suggest a logical argument. But it would a 
the defect of its merit, for logic is a deadly dish to. 
before the shallow politician whose stock-m-tradi 
chiefly “ rare and refreshing" gush, dogmatic asserta 
or picturesque appeal to the baser side of human oaru 
Hence, as matters are, with labour leaders flogging tr 
unfortunate army into endless strikes, we m as* 
that any alternative form of conscription additional 
trade unionism is more than the labour world cu be 
It is necessary, therefore, to seek . elsewhere for 
remedy, and to march from the extreme of oonscriptr 
leap to the other extreme of making voluntas tern 
attractive by reason of some direct and immefcp*' 
benefit to the volunteer. Mere money is impossible far. 
expenditure means greater taxation. As an ton* 
then, why not privilege in some form or another- 
man who joins the volunteer service in effect makes 
offer to the man who remains outside that his life • 
be laid down—or at any rate risked—before the 
home risks his. Here, then, is material for a p* 
solution approachable by sound reasoning. 

To begin with, life, as such, is one justificatkxi f 
man having—by the right to vote—a say in the §9 
ment of his country. If by some it is further maifl’ 
that life is the sole and equal justification of all 0 
possess the right to vote, and being equal they co 
that it follows that all men should have equal \ 
rights. Moreover, it has been advanced as an arf 
against women having the right to vote, that or 
and not on women must fall the Burden of defending 
country. They risk life. Applied as between men an 
from the point of view of a right to vote, the mo 
volunteer are men-men—and those who do not are * 
men. Instead of refusing to allow' women-men tb 
to a vote, why not grant the men-men an extr 
because they are “men 11 amongst men and not 
men ’ ’ ? 

Let every man or youth serving as a voluntee 
eighteen years of age and upwards be given a Par 
tary vote—a “service" vote—such vote to be 
Parliamentary' district in which he resides. If be 
has a vote, this “service" vote sKall be an addition 
This is not plural voting in the sense of multipl 
votes arising from multiplicity of possessions, 
man-one-vote were established law'—that is to sa> 
and life alone is to be a voter’s qualification (su 
residence and naturalisation)—then this second 
given to a man for rendering himself liable to I 
life before a man who has not consented to s< 
colours risks his life. It might be objected that thi 
vote would tend undulv to increase the power 
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>rking-classes. If it does they are well entitled to it. 

' country owes more to a man who has bound himself to 

' tnd in the firing line than to the man— millionaire or 

• uper—who has not 

So far so good, but the man who has to spend a fort- 
jht with the colours and loses a fortnight's wages, 
dergoes too great a hardship. That can be met by 
fing every employer the option of sending so many 
*. a (under some fixed percentage of men employed) to 
on full wages less the Government grant, or of 
, ying a tax of so much for every man not so sent. It 
- 1st be cheaper to send men than not to send them. 
Employers, however, it must be admitted, are already 
assed in innumerable ways. Some return for the cost 
making up wages needs to be found. As a suggestion 
.. might be possible to grant an annual rebate on their 

• iphones or telegrams to the amount of such wages, 
is is not merely taking out of one Government pocket 

. put into another. It means cheapening the cost of 

5 phoning or of telegrams through the telephone, and, 

V 5 a!I cheapening, might lead to greater use and no loss 

^ sh * V. H. N. 

iast Molesey. 

SOURCE OF A QUOTATION. I 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

»ir,-~“We mortal millions live alone. ” What is the 
roe of this quotation, and can any of your readers 
}Uect a striking incident connected with it and a young 
T *—Truly yours, Querist. 
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